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EVERY  BODY'S  ALBUM: 


A    CHOICE    COLLECTION    OF 


QTTIPS,  QITIKSS,  AND  PAOSTIA. 


PROFESSIONAL    FEELIJVG 


f    CLIPEMOFr 


Monsieur  Periwi^r,  a  Paiis.  whose  cstabliMiment  is  the  flower  of  his  calling,  feels  for  (he  honmi- 
of  his  profession,  as  every  liberal  hair-dresser  ouzhX.     He  regards  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 

*^^rl^.';^'4^''^^'^"r'^  '^"^*^^'  ^'"J  thekno'^vrledgethathe  possesses  on  this  subject  he  wo^^^ 
oot  exchange  for  any  thing  that  could  be  offered.  ^  ^ 

ID    1  TAi'TJ-^i  ^?)°.  effects  peculiarity,  w>ars  huge  masses  of  hair  about  his  neck  and  shoulders 
Perhaps  he  thmks  it  becomes  him.     Monsieur  Periwig  thinks  otherwise.    The  parson  passes  the 

£Xn  ou^rl'ri'H"  ''""''  •'"^^°''  "^^"^''^  ^^^°  ^«^*"'-^^  ^^^'y  "'^•«  ^«  has  looked  upSn  him  - 
Buch  an  outrage  on  decency  as  the  parson's  mop,  he  had  never  seen  elsewhere:  at  first  it  amSed 

ti"l'nZd  t^o  th! 'f '  ''  ^?"^:^  ^oenv^^e  him.    One  day.  as  the  offensive  object  was  carried  by  him; 

S,  sare.    Be  ga?  me  vUl  !''^°°'''"'''"  ^'  ^^^^^•'°^^'  "  ^^^  me  take  yoir  head  off.    I  make  Sf 

« Umph,''  said  the  parson,  and  passed  on. 

7J!lTnir"T??.n^  the  Frenchman  was  more  energetic.    «  Mon  Dieu,"  he  uttered, «  I  vill  have 

Again  the  parson  passed  on.  ° 

i^TSan^Uemn?!"  •"• '™Sf  ■••    Taking  advantage  of  the  parson's  passing  again  that 
jHT^'i'raotlJrTet'rrdTnU^l™^'^  ^'^^  -"^"-' 


be 
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THE     TUGGS'S    AT     RAMSGATE 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  dwelt,  in  a  aarrow  street 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water,  within  tteree  minutes'  i 
■walk  of  the  old  London  Bridge,  Mr.  Joseph  Ti»gg3~a 
little,  dark-faced  man,  with  shiny  hair,  twinkliog  eyea, 
short  legs,  and  a  body  of  very  considerable  thLekaesa, 
measuring  from  the  centre  button  of  his  waistcoat  in 
front,  to  the  ornamental  buttons  of  his  coat  behiod. 
The  figure  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Tuggs,  if  not  perfectly 
symmeirical,  was  decidedly  comfortable;  and  the  form 
of  her  only  daughter,  the  accomplished  Miss  Charlotte 
Tuggs,  was  fast  ripening  into  that  state  of  lu=»u*iant 
plumpness,  which  had  enchanted  tlie  eyes,  anil  cap- 
tivated the  heart,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  in  his  earlier 
days.  Mr.  Simon  Tuggs,  his  only  son,  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Tuggs's  only  brother,  was  as  differently  form- 
ed in  body,  as  he  was  differently  constituted  m  mind, 
from  the  remainder  of  his  family.  There  was  that 
elongation  in  his  thoughtful  face,  and  that  tendency 
to  weakness  in  his  interesting  legs,  which  tells  so  for- 
cibly of  a  great  mind  and  romantic  disposition.  The 
slightest  traits  of  character  in  such  a  being,  possess  no 
mean  interest  for  speculative  minds.  He  usually  ap- 
peared m  public  in  capacious  shoes,  wi'h  black  cotton 
stockings ;  and  vvas  observed  to  be  part  cularly  attach- 
ed to  a  black  glazed  stock,  without  tie  or  ornament  of 
any  description. 

Thf  e  is  perhaps  no  profe.<ision,  however  useful,  no 
pnrsui.,  however  meritorious,  which  can  escape  the 
petty  attacks  of  vulgar  minds.  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  was 
a  g^»oer.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  grocer  was  be- 
yond the  breath  of  calumny;  but  no, — the  neighbourp 
stigmatized  him  as  a  chandler ;  and  the  poisonous  voice 


of  ««r)r  distinctly  asBeyf«d  that  be^  dispensed  tea  and 
cvlfe*  by-  the  quartern,  retailed  s^gar  by  the  ounce, 
elHMfMB  hy  ld»p  siiee,  loltaicco'  i!^  rb«  screw,  and  butter 
by  iim  pat.  Tlfcese  tacm&i,  however,  were  lost  upon 
tkaTar^'s.  Mr.  Ttogg*  atten)de<i  to  the  grocery  de- 
pHrfncat,  Mis.  Tugg»  to  the  cheesemongery,  and  Miss 
T»gg»  KT  lier  education*  Mr.  SimoH  Tuggs  kept  his 
»  book»,  ami  his  o.wn  courwel. 

Otae  fioie  spviiag  altermaony  tiM  llatter  gentleman  was 
a  tub  of  weekly  Dbrsfst,  behind  the  little  red 
desk  with  a  wooden  rail  which  «aaamented  a  corner 
of  the  counter,  wteen  a  stranger  dismounted  from  a 
cab,  and  hastily  entered  the  shop :  he  was  habited  in 
black  cloth,  and  bore  with  him  a  green  umbrella  and 
a  blue  bag. 

"  Mr.  Tuggs  ?"  said  the  stranger,  inquiringly. 

"  My  name  is  Tuggs,"  replied  Mr.  Simon. 

"  It's  the  other  Mr.  Tuggs,"  said  the  stranger,  look- 
ing tOA^ards  the  glass  door  which  led  into  the  parlour 
behind  the  shop,  and  on  the  inside  of  which,  the  round 
face  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  senior,  was  distinctly  visi 
ble,  peeping  over  the  curtain. 

Mr.  Simon  gracefully  waved  his  pen,  as  if  in  inti- 
mation of  his  wish  that  his  father  would  advance,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  with  considerable  celerity,  removed 
his  face  from  the  curtain,  and  placed  it  before  the 
stranger. 

"  I  come  from  the  Temple,"  said  the  man  with  the 
bag. 

"  From  the  Temple !"  said  Mrs.  Tuggs,  flinging  open 
the  door  of  the  little  paflour,  and  disclosing  Mi0» 
Tuggs  in  perspective. 
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"From  the  Temple!"  said  Miss  Tuggs  aad  Mr. 
Simon  Tuggs  at  the  sanie  moment. 

"  From  the  Temple !"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  turning 
as  pale  as  a  Dutch  cheese. 

"  From  the  Temple,"  repeated  the  man  with  tixe 
bag  5  "  from  Mr.  Cower's,  the  solicitor.  Mr.  Tuggs, 
I  congratulate  you  sir  !  Ladies,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
prosperity !  We  have  been  successful."  And  the 
man  with  the  bag,  leisurely  divested  himself  of  his 
umbrrlla  and  glove,  asa  preliminary  to  shaking  hands 
with  Joseph  Tuggs. 

Naw  the  words  "  we  have  been  successful,"  had 
no  sooner  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  with  the 
beg,  than  Mr.  Simon  Tuggs  rose  from  the  tub  of  week- 
ly Dorset,  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  gasped  for  breath! 
made  figures  of  eight  in  the  air  with  his  pen,  and 
finally  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  anxious  mother,  and 
fainted  away,  without  the  slightest  ostensible  cause  or 
pret0ice. 

"  Water !"  screamed  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

"  Leok  up,  my  son,"  exclairaed  Mr.  Tuggs. 

"  Simon  !     Dear  Simon  !"  shrieked  Miss  Tuggs. 

"  I'm  better  now,"  said  Mr.  Simon  Tuggs. — "  What! 
Succeaeful !"  And  then,  as  corroborative  evidence  of 
his  being  better,  he  fainted  away  again,  and  was  borne 
into  the  little  parlour  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family  and  the  man  with  the  hag. 

To  a  casiial  spectator,  or  to  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  fnmily,  this  fainting  would  have 
been  unaccoun-tai)le.  To  lltose  who  understood  the 
mission  of  the  man  with  the  bag,  and  were  moreover 
acquainted  with  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  of  Mr. 
Suuoa  Tuggs,  it  was  quite  comprehensible.  A  long- 
peuding  lawsuit,  lespecting  the  validity  ofa  will,  had 
been  unexpectedly  decided;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs 
was  the  possessor  of  twenty  thousand  poimds. 

A  prolonged  consultation  took  place  tlial  night  in 
be  little  parlour — a  consultation  tiiat  was  to  settle  the 
future  destinies  of  the  Ti^gs's.  The  shop  was  shut 
upat  an  unusually  early  hour ;  and  many  were  the  un- 
availing kicks  bestowed  upon  the  closed  door  by  ap- 
pUcantB  for  quarterns  of  sugar,  or  halfquarlecoB  of 
braadyor  penn'orth* of  pepi)er,  wkichi  v?ere  to  have 
been  "  Left  till  Saturday,"  but  which  fortune  had 
decreed  were  to  be  left  alone  altogether. 

"  We  must  certainly  give  up  business,"  said  Miss 
Tuggs. 

"  Oh,  decidedly,"  said  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

"Siiooa-  shall  go  to  the  bar,"  said  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs. 

"  And  I  shall  call  myself  '  Cymon'  in  the  future," 
said  his  son. 

"  And  I  shall  call  myself  Charlotta,"  said  Miss 
Tuggs. 

"  And  you  must  always  call  me  '  Ma,'  and  father 
*  Pa,'  "  said  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

"  Yes,  and  Pa  must  leave  off  all  his  vulgar  habits," 
interposed  Miss  Tuggs. 

"  I'll  take  care  o'  all  that,"  responded  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs,  complacently. — He  was  at  that  very  moment 
eating  pickled  &almon  with  a  pocket-knife. 

'•  We  must  leave  town  immediately,"  said  Mr. 
Cymon  Tuggs. 

E.very  body  concurred  that  this  was  an  indispensa- 
ble preliminary  to  bei(^  genteel.  The  que.stion  then 
arose — Where  should  they  go  ? 

"  Gravesend,"  mildly  suggested.  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs. 
The  idea  was  unanimously  scouted.  Gravesend  was 
low. 

"  Margate,"  insinuated  Mrs.  Tuggs,  Worse  and 
worse — nubody  there  but  tradespeople. 

"  Brighton  I"  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  opposed  an  insur- 
moufllable  objection.  All  the  coaches  had  been  upset 
in  thei'r  turn  within  the  last  tliree  weeks ;  each  coach 
had.  averaged  two  passengers  killed,  and  six  wounded;  I 
andlint  every  case  the  newspapers  had  distinctly  un<- 1 


deratood  that "  no  blame  whatever  was  attributable  to 
the  coachman." 

"  Ramsgate !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Cymon,  thoughtfully. 
— To  be  sure  how  stupid  they  must  have  been  not  to 
have  thought  of  that  before.  Ramsgate  was  just  the 
place  of  all  others  that  they  ought  to  go  to. 

Two  months  after  this  conversation,  the  City  of 
London  Ramsgate  steamer  was  running  gaily  down 
the  river.  Her  flag  was  flying,  her  band  was  playing, 
her  passengers  were  conversing  ;  every  thing  about 
her  seemed  gay  and  lively — No  wonder ;  the  Tuggs's 
were  on  board. 

"  Charming,  an't  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  in  a 
bottle-green  great-coat,  with  a  velvet  collar  of  the 
same,  and  a  blue  travelling  cap  with  a  gold  band. 

"  Soul-inspiring,"  replied  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs — he  was 
entered  at  the  bar — "  Soul-inspiring !" 

"  Delightful  morning,  sir,"  said  a  stoutish,  military- 
looking  gentleman  in  a  blue  surtout,  buttoned  up  to 
his  chin,  and  white  trowsers  chained  down  to  the  soles 
of  his  boots. 

Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  took  uponhimself  the  responsibi- 
lity of  answering  the  observation.  "  Heavenly !"  he 
replied. 

"You  are  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  sir  ?"  said  the  military  gentleman,  deferen- 
tially. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs.  "  Travelled 
much,  sir?"  inquired  the  military  gentleman. 

"  Not  much,"  replied  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs.  "  You've 
been  on  the  continent,  of  course  ?"  inquired  the  mili- 
tary gentleman. 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs,  in  a 
qualified  tone,  as  if  he  wished  it  to  be  implied  that  he 
had  gone  half  way  and  come  back  again. 

'•  You  of  course  intend  your  son  to  make  a  grand 
tour,  sir  ?"  said  the  military  gentleman,  addressing  Mr. 
Joseph  Tuggs. 

As  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  did  not  precisely  understand 
what  the  grand  tour  was,  or  how  such  an  article  was 
manufaciivred,  he  replied,  "Of  course."  Just  as  he 
said  the  word,  there  come  tripping  up  from  her  seat  at 
the  sterrv  of  the  vessel,  a  young  lady  in  a  puce-colored 
silk  cloak,  and  boots  of  the  same,  with  long  black  ring- 
lets, large  black  eyes,  brief  petticoats,  and  unexcep- 
tionable ankles. 

"  Walter,  my  dear,"  said  the  young  lady  to  the  mili- 
tary gentleman. 

"  Yes,  Belinda,  my  leve,"  responded  the  military 
gentleman  to  the  black-eyed  young  lady. 

"  What  have  you  left  me  alone  so  long  for  ?"  said 
the  young  lady.  "  I  have  been  stared  out  of  counte- 
nance by  those  rude  young  men." 

"  What!  stared  at!"  exclaimed  the  military  gentle- 
man, with  an  emphasis  which  made  Mr.  Cymon 
Tuggs  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  young  lady's  face 
with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

"^ Which  young  men — where?"  and  the  military 
gentleman  clenched  his  fist,  and  glared  fearfully  on 
the  cigar-smokers  around. 

"  Re  calm,  Walter,  I  entreat,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  militwy  gentleman. 

"  Dot  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs.  "They 
a'n't  worth  notice." 

«« jVo — they  are  not  indeed,"  urged  the  young  lady. 

"I  will  be  calm,"  said  the  military  gentleman- 
"  You  speak  truly,  sir."  I  thank  you  for  a  timely  re- 
monstrance, which  may  have  spared  me  the  guilt  of 
manslaughter ;"  and  calming  his  wrath,  the  military 
gentleman  wrung  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  by  the  hand. 

"  My  sister,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs;  seeing 
that  the  military  gentleman  was  casting  an  admiring 
look  towards  Miss  Charlotta. 

"  My  wife,  ma'am— Mrs.  Captain  Waters,"  said  the 
military  gentleman,  presenting  the  black-eyed  young 
lady. 
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"  My  mother,  ma'am — Mrs.  Tuggs,"  said  Mr.  Cy- 
raon.  The  military  gentleman  and  his  wife  murmur- 
ed enchanting  courtesies — and  ihe  Tuggs's  looked  as 
unembarrassed  as  they  could. 

"  Walter,  my  dear,"  said  the  black-eyed  young  lady, 
after  they  had  sat  chatting  with  the  Tuggs's  some  half 
hour. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  the  military  gentleman. 

"  Don't  you  think  this  gentleman  (with  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  towards  Mr.  Cymon  Tuj|gs)  is  very 
like  the  Marquis  Carriwini." 

"  God  bless  me,  very  !"  said  the  military  gentle- 
man. 

"It  struck  me  the  moment  I  saw  him,"  said  the 
young  lady ;  gazing  intently,  and  with  a  melancholy 
air,  on  the  scarlet  countenance  of  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs. 
Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  looked  at  every  body:  and  finding 
that  every  body  was  looking  at  him,  appeared  to  feel 
some  temporary  difficulty    in   disposing  of  his  eye- 

"  So  exactly  the  air  of  the  marquis,"  said  the  mili- 
tary gentleman. 

•♦  Quite  extraordinary !"  sighed  the  military  gentle- 
man's lady. 

"  You  don't  know  the  marquis,  sir  ?"  inquired  the 
military  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  stammered  a  negative. 

"  If  you  did,"  continued  Captain  Walter  Waters, 
"  you  would  feel  how  much  reason  you  have  to  be 
proud  of  the  resemblance — a  most  elegant  man,  with 
a  most  prepossessing  appearance." 

"He  is — he  is  indeed  I"  exclaimed  Belinda  Waters 
energetically  :  and  as  her  eye  caught  that  of  Mr.  Cy- 
mon Tuggs,  she  withdrew  it  from  his  features  in  bash- 
ful confusion. 

All  this  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Tuggs's;  and  when  in  the  course  of  further  conversa- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  Miss  Charlotte  Tuggs  was 
the  fac  simile  of  a  tilled  relative  of  Mrs.  Belinda  Wa- 
ters; and  that  Mrs.  Tuggs  herself  was  the  very  picture 
of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Dobbleton  ;  their  delight  in 
the  acquisition  of  so  genteel  and  friendly  an  acquain- 
tance, knew  no  bounds.  Even  the  dignity  of  Captain 
Walter  Waters  relaxed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs  to  partake  of  cold  pigeon-pie  and  sherry  on 
deck ;  and  a  most  delightful  conversation,  aided 
by  these  agreeable  stimulants,  was  prolonged,  until 
they  ran  alongside  Ramsgate  Pier. 

"  Good  b'ye,  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  to 
Miss  Charlotta  Tuggs,  just  before  the  Rustle  of  landing 
commenced  ;  "  we  shall  see  you  on  the  sands  in  the 
morning;  and  as  we  are  sure  to  have  found  lodgings 
before  then,  I  hope  we  shall  be  inseparables  for  many 
weeks  to  come." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  so,"  said  Miss  Charlotta  Tuggs,  em- 
phatically. 

"  Tickets,  ladies  and  gen'lm'n,"  said  the  man  on  the 
paddle-box. 

"  Want  a  porter,  sir  ?"  inquired  a  dozen  men  in 
smock-frocks. 

"  Now,  my  dear — "  said  Captain  Waters. 

"  Good  b'ye,"  said  Mrs.  Captain  Waters — "  good 
b'ye  !  Mr.  Cymon !"  and  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
that  threw  the  amiable  young  man's  nerves  into  a 
state  of  considerable  derangement,  Mrs.  Captain  Wa- 
ters disappeared  among  the  crowd.  A  pair  of  puce- 
coloured  boots  were  seen  ascending  the  steps,  a  white 
handkerchief  fluttered,  a  black  eye  gleamed  :  the  Wa- 
ters's  were  gone,  and  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  was  alone 
indeed. 

Silently  and  abstractedly  did  that  too  sensitive  youth 
follow  his  revered  parents,  and  a  train  of  smock-frocks 
and  wheel-barrows,  along  the  pier,  until  the  bustle  of 
the  scene  around,  recalled  him  to  himself.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly — the  sea,  dancing  to  its  own  mu- 


sic, rolled  merrily  on;  crowds  of  people  promenaded 
to  and  fro;  younir  ladies  tittered,  old  ladies  talked, 
nurse-maids  displayed  their  charms  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  their  sweet  little  charges  ran  up 
and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out,  under  the 
feet,  and  between  the  legs  of  the  assembled  concourse, 
in  the  most  playful  and  exhilarating  manner  possible. 
There  were  old  gentlemen  trying  to  make  objects 
through  long  telescopes,  and  young  ones  making  ob- 
jects of  themselves  in  open  shirt-collars;  ladies  carry- 
ing abojit  portable  chairs,  and  portable  chairs  carrying 
about  invalids.  Parties  were  waiting  on  the  pier  for 
parties  who  had  come  by  the  steamboat;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  talking,  laughing,  welcoming,  and 
merriment. 

"  Fly,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  a  chorus  of  fourteen  men  and 
six  boys,  the  moment  that  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  at  the 
head  of  his  little  party,  had  set  foot  in  the  street. 

" Here's  the  genlm'n  at  last !"  said  one,  touching 
his  hat  with  mock  politeness.  "  Werry  glad  to  see  you, 
sir, — been  waitin'  for  you  these  six  weeks.  Jump  in, 
if  you  please,  sir." 

"  Nice  iight  fly,  and  a  fast  trotter,  sir,"  said  another; 
"  fourteen  mile  an  hour,  and  surroundin'  objects  render- 
ed inwisible  by  hextreme  welocity !" 

"  Large  fly  for  your  luggage,  sir,"  cried  a  third. 
"  Werry  large  fly  here,  sir — reg'lar  bluebottle !" 

"  Here's  your  fly,  sir!'  shouted  another  aspiring  cha- 
rioteer, mounting  the  box,  and  inducing  an  old  gray 
horse  to  indulge  in  some  imperfect  reminiscences  of  a 
canter.  "  Look  at  him,  sir ! — temper  of  a  lamb  and 
haction  of  a  steam-ingin." 

Resisting  even  the  temptation  of  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  so  valuable  a  quadruped  as  the  last  named, 
Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  beckoned  to  the  proprietor  of  a  din- 
gy conveyance  of  a  greenish  hue,  lined  with  faded 
striped  calico;  and  theluggage  and  the  family  having 
been  deposited  therein,  the  animal  in  the  shafts,  after 
describing  circles  in  the  road  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  at  last  consented  to  depart  in  quest  of  lodg- 
ings. 

"  How  many  beds  have  you  got  ?"  screamed  Mis. 
Tuggs  out  of  the  fly,  to  the  woman  who  opened 
the  door  of  the  first  house,  which  displayed  a  bill, 
intimating  that  apartments  were  to  be  let  within. 

"  How  many  did  you  want,  ma'am  ?"  was  of  course 
the  reply. 
"  Three." 

"  Will  you  step  in,  ma'am  ?"  Down  got  Mrs.  Tuggs. 
The  family  were  delighted.  Splendid  view  of  the 
sea  from  the  front  windows — charming!  A  short 
pause.  Back  came  Mrs.  Tuggs  again. — One  parlour, 
and  a  mattress. 

"Why  the  devil  didn't  they  say  so  at  first?"  inquir- 
ed Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  rather  pettishly. 
"  Don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Tuggs. 
"  Wretches !"  exclaimed  the  nervous  Cymon.     An- 
other bill — another  stoppage.     Same  question — same 
answer — similar  result. 

"  What  do  they  mean  by  this  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs,  thoroughly  out  of  temper. 

"  Don't  know,"  said  the  placid  Mrs.  Tuggs. 
"  Orvis  the  vay  here,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  by  way 
of  accounting  for  the  circumstance  in  a  satisfactory 
manner ;   and  off  they  went  again,  to  make  fresh  in- 
quiries, and  encounter  fresh  disappointments. 

It  had  grown  dusk  when  the  "fly" — the  rate  of  - 
whose  progress  greatly  belied  its  name — after  climb- 
ing up  four  or  five  perpendicular  hills,  stopped  before 
the  door  of  a  dusty  house,  with  a  bay  window,  from 
\»'hich  you  could  obtain  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the  sea 
— if  you  thrust  your  body  out  of  it,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  falling  into  the  area.  Mrs.  Tuggs  alighted. 
One  ground-floor,  sitting-room,  and  three  cells  with 
beds  in  them  up  stairs — a  double  house — family  on 
the  opposite  side — five  children  milk-and-watering  ia 
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the  parlour,  and  one  dear  little  boy,  expelled  for  bad 
behaviour,  screaming  on  his  back  in  the  passage. 

"  What's  the  terms  ?"  said  Mrs.  Tuggs.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  deliberating  on  the  expediency 
of  putting  on  an  extra  guinea ;  so  she  coughed  slightly, 
and  affected  not  to  hear  the  question. 

"What's  the  terms?"  said  Mrs.  Tuggs,  in  a  much  loud- 
er key. 

"  Five  guineas  a  week,  ma'am,  with  attendance, 
replied  the  lodging-housekeeper.     (Attendance  means 
the  privilege  of  ringing  the  bell  as  often  as  you  like, 
for  your  own  personal  amusement.) 
"  Rather  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tuggs. 
»  Oh  dear,  no,  ma'am,"   replied  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  with  a  benign  smile  of  pity  at  the  ignorance  of 
manners  and  customs,  which  the  observation  betrayed. 
"  Very  cheap." 

"Such  an  authority  was  indisputable.  Mrs.  Tuggs 
paid  a  week's  rent  in  advance,  and  took  the  lodgings 
for  a  month.  In  an  hour's  time  the  family  were  seated 
at  tea  in  their  new  abode. 

"Capital  srimps!"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs. 
Mr.  Cyraon  eyed  his  father  with  a  rebellious  scowl, 
as  he  emphatically  said  "Shrimps." 

"  Well  then,  shrimps,"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs. 
"  Srimps  or  shrimps,  don't  much  matter." 

There  was  pity,  blended  with  malignity,  in  Mr. 
Cymon's  eye,  as  he  replied,  "Don't  maiter,  father! 
What  would  Captain  Waters  say,  if  he  heani  such 
vulgarity  ?" 

"  Or  what  would  dear  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  sny," 
added  Charlotia,  "if  she  saw  mother — ma.  I  mean — 
eating  them  whole,  heads  and  all  ?" 

"  It  won't  bear  thinking  of!"  ejaculated  Mr.Cymon, 
with  a  shudder.  "  How  different,"  he  thought,  "  from 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Dobbleton  I" 

"Very  pretty  woman.  Mrs.  Captain  Waters,  is  she 
not,  Cymon  ?"  inquired  Miss  Charlotia. 

A  glow  of  nervotis  excitement  passed  over  the 
countenance  of  Mr.Cymon  Tuggs,  as  he  replied,  "  An 
angel  of  beauty !" 

"  Hallo!"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  "  Hallo,  Cymon, 
my  boy,  take  cnre — married  lady  you  know;"  and  he 
winked  one  of  his  twinkling  eyes,  knowingly. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Cymon,  starting  up  with  an 
ebullition  of  fury,  as  unexpected  as  alarming,  *'  Why 
am  I  to  be  reminded  of  that  blight  of  my  happiness, 
and  ruin  of  my  hopes?  Why  am  I  to  be  taunted  with 
the  miseries  which  are  heaped  upon  my  head  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  to^to — to—!"  and  the  orator  pau.sed  ;  but 
whether  for  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath,  was 
never  distinctly  ascertained. 

There  was  an  impressive  solemnity  in  the  tone  of 
this  address,  and  in  the  air  with  which  romantic  Cy- 
mon at  its  conclusion,  rang  the  bell,  and  demanded  a 
flat  candlestick,  which  effectually  forbade  a  reply. 
He  stalked  dramatically  to  bed,  and  the  Tuggs's  went 
to  bed  too,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  in  a  state  of  con- 
liderable  mystification  and  perplexity. 

If  the  pier  had  presented  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle 
to  the  Taggs'g  on  their  first  landing  at  Ramsgate,  it 
was  far  surpassed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sands  on 
the  morning  after  their  arrival.  It  was  a  fine,  bright, 
clear  day,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  sea.  There 
were  the  same  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  same  children, 
the  same  nune-naids,  the  same  telescopes,  the  same 
portable  chairs  ;  the  ladies  were]  employed  in  needle- 
work, or  watch-guard  making,  or  knitting,  or  reading 
novels;  the  gentlemen  were  reading  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  children  were  digging  holes  in  the 
■and  with  wooden  spades,  and  collecting  water  therein: 
the  nurse-maids,  with  their  youngest  charges  in  their 
arms,  were  running  in  after  the  waves,  and  then  run- 
ning back  with  the  wares  aflcr  them  :  and  noyv  and 
then  a  little  sailing  boat  either  departed  with  a  gay 
and  talkative  cargo   of  passengers,  or  returned    with 


a  very  silent,  and  particularly  uncomfortable-looking 
one. 

"  Well,  I  never !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tuggs,  as  she  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  and  Miss  Charlotta  Tuggs,  and  Mr. 
Cymon  Tuggs,  with  their  eight  feet  in  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  yellow  shoe.s  seated  themselves  on  four 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  which,  being  placed  in  a  sofl 
part  of  the  sand,  forthwith  sunk  down  some  two  feet 
and  a  half.—"  Well,  I  never!" 

Mr.  Cyraon,  by  an  exertion  of  great  personal 
strength,  uprooted  the  chairs,  and  removed  them  fur- 
ther back.        j(| 

"  Why,  I'm  bless'd  if  there  a'n't  some  ladles  a  going 
in?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs, with  intense  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Lor,  pa !"  exclaimed  Miss  Charlotta. 

"  There  is  !  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs.  And, 
sure  enough,  four  young  ladies,  each  furnished  with  a 
towel,  tripped  up  the  steps  of  a  bathing  machine  ;  in 
went  the  horse,  floundering  about  in  the  water;  round 
turned  the  machine,  down  sat  the  driver,  and  present- 
ly out  burst  the  young  ladies  aforesaid,  with  four  dis- 
tinct splashes. 

"Well,  that's  sing'ler,  too,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs,  after  an  awkward  pause.  Mr.  Cymon  coughed 

slightly. 

"  Why.  here's  some  gentlemen  a  going  m  on  this 
side,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tuggs,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost 
horror. 

Three  machines— three  horses— three  flounderings— 
three  tnrnings  round — three  splashes — three  gentle- 
men, disporting  themselves  in  the  water,  like  so  many 
dolphins. 

"  Well,  thaCs  sing'ler,"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  again. 
Miss  Charlotta  coughed  this  time,  and  another  pause 
er>sued.     It  was  agreeably  broken. 

"  How  dye  do,  dear  ?  We  have  been  looking  for 
you  all  the  morning."  siiid  a  voice  to  Miss  Charlotta 
Tuggs.     Mrs.  Captain  Waters  was  the  owner  of  it 

"  How  d'ye  do  ? '  said  Captain  Walter  Waters,  all 
suavity  ;  and  a  most  corciiul  interchange  of  greetings 
ensued. 

••  Belinda,  my  love,"  said  Captain  Waller  Waters, 
applying  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sea. 

"  Yes.  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Captain  Waters. 

"There's  Henry Thomp-son." 

"  Where  ?"  said  Belinda,  applying  her  glass  to  her 
eye. 

"  Bathing." 

"  Lor,  so  it  is !     He  don't  see  us,  does  he  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  does,"  replied  the  captain. — 
"  Bless  my  soul,  how  very  singular!" 

"  What  ?"  inquired  Belinda. 

"  There's  Mary  Golding,  too." 

"  Lor !— where  ?"     (Up  went  the  glass  again.) 

"  There,"  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
young  ladies  before  noticed,  who,  in  her  bathing  cos- 
tume, looked  as  if  she  were  enveloped  in  a  patent 
Mackintosh,  of  scanty  dimensions. 

"  So  it  is,  I  declare  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Captain  Wa- 
ters.—"How  very  curious  we  should  see  them 
both !" 

*  Very,"  said  the  captain,  with  perfect  coolness. 

"  It's  the  reg'lar  thing  here,  you  see,"  whispered 
Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  to  his  father. 

"  I  see  it  is."  whispered  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  in  reply. 
"  Queer  though— a'n't  it  ?"  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  nodded 
assent. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  doing  with  yourselves  this 
morning  ?"  inquired  the  captain.—"  Shall  we  lunch  at 
Peg  well  ?" 

"I  should  like  that  very  much  indeed,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Tuggs.  She  had  never  heard  of  Pegwell  before; 
but  the  word  "  lunch"  had  reached  her  ears,  and  it 
sonnded  very  agreeably. 
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"  Hew  shall  we  go  ?"  inquired  the  captain ;  "  it's  too 
v/KTm  to  walk." 

"  A  chay  ?"  suggested  Mr.  Tuggs. 

'  Chaise,"  whispered  Mr.  Cymon. 

"I  should  think  one  would  be  enough,"  said  Joseph 
Tnggs  aloud,  quite  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the 
correction.     "  However,  two  chays,  if  you  like." 

'*  1  should  like  a  donkey  so  much,"  said  Belinda. 

"  Oh,  so  should  1 !"  echoed  Charlotta  Tuggs. 

"  Well,  we  can  have  a  fly,"  suggested  the  captain, 
*'and  you  can  have  a  coujde  of  donkeys." 

A  fresh  difficulty  arose.  Mrs.  Captain  Waters 
declared  it  would  be  decidedly  improper  for  two 
ladies  to  ride  alone.  Thd  remedy  was  obvious.  Per- 
liaps  young  Mr.  Tuggs  would  be  gallant  enough  to 
accompany  them. 

Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  blushed,  smiled,  loolied  vacant, 
and  faintly  protested  he  was  no  horseman.  The  ob- 
jection was  at  once  overruled.  A  fly  was  speedily 
found ;  and  three  donkeys — which  the  proprietor 
declared  on  his  solemn  asseveration  to  be  "three 
parts  Wood,  and  the  other  corn" — were  engaged  in 
the  service. 

"  Kura  op !"  shouted  one  of  the  two  boys?  who  fol- 
lowed behind  to  propel  the  donkeys,  when  Belinda 
Waters  and  Charlotta  Tuggs  had  been  hoisted,  and 
pushed,  and  pulled  into  their  respective  saddles. 

"  Hi — hi — hi !"  groaned  the  other  boy  behind  Mr. 
Cymon  Tuggs.  Away  went  the  donkey,  with  the 
stirrups  jingling  against  the  heels  of  Cymon's  boots, 
and  Cymon's  boots  nearly  scrajjing  the  ground. 

"Way — way!  Wo— o — o— o — !"  cried  Mr.  Cy- 
mon Tuggs  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  midst  of  the 
jolting. 

"Don't  make  it  gallop!"  screamed  Mrs.  Captain 
Waters,  behind. 

"  My  donkey  will  go  into  the  public-house!"  shriek- 
ed Miss  Tuggs,  in  the  rear. 

"Hi — hi — hi!"  groaned  both  the  boys  together; 
and  on  went  the  donkeys  as  if  nothing  would  ever 
saop  them. 

Every  thing  has  an  end,  however ;  and  even  the 
galloping  of  donkeys  will  cease  in  time.  The  ani- 
mal which  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  bestrode,  feeling  sundry 
tugs  at  the  bit,  the  object  of  which  he  could  by  no 
means  understand,  abruptly  sidled  against  a  brick 
wall,  and  expressed  his  ureisinessby  grinding  Mr.  Cy- 
mon Tuggs'sjeg  on  the  rough  surface.  Mrs.  Captain 
Waters's  donkey,  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
some  playfulacas  of  spirit,  rushed  suddenly,  head  first, 
into  a  hedge,  and  declined  to  come  out  again :  and  the 
quadruped  on  which  Miss  Tuggs  was  mounted  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  this  humorous  proceeding  by 
firmly  planting  his  fore-feet  against  the  ground,  and 
kicking  up  his  hind-legs  in  a  very  agile,  but  somewhat 
alarming  manner. 

This  abrupt  termination  to  the  rapidity  of  the  ride 
naturally  occasioned  some  confusion.  Both  the  ladies 
indulged  in  vehement  screaming  for  several  minutes; 
and  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs,  besides  sustaining  intense 
bodily  pain,  had  the  additional  mental  anguish  (»f  wit- 
nessing their  situation,  without  the  power  to  rescue 
them,  by  reason  of  his  leg  being  firmly  screwed  in 
between  the  animal  and  the  wall.  The  efforts  of  the 
boys,  however,  assisted  by  the  ingenious  expedient  of 
twisting  the  tail  of  the  most  rebellious  donkey,  restor- 
ed order  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  could  have  rea- 
sonably been  expeeted,  and  the  little  party  jogged  slow- 
ly on  together. 

"  Now  let  'em  walk,"  said  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs.  "  It's 
cruel  to  over-drive  'em." 

"  Worry  well,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  with  a  grin  at 
his  companion,  as  if  he  understood  Mr.  Cymon  to  mean 
that  the  cruelly  applied  less  to  the  animals  than  to 
Aeir  riders. 

"  What  a  lovely  day,  dear !"  said  Charlotta. 


"Charming;  enchanting,  dear!"  responded  Mrs. 
Captain  Waters.  "  What  a  beautiful  prospect,  Mr. 
Tuggs!" 

Cymon  looked  full  in  Belinda's  face,  as  he  respond- 
ed— "  Beautiful,  indeed  !"  The  lady  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  suffered  the  animal  she  was  riding  to  fall 
a  little  back.  Cymon  Tuggs  instinctively  did  the 
same. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  broken  only  by  a  sigh 
from  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs. 

"  Mr.  Cymon,"  said  the  lady  suddenly,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Mr.  Cymon — I  am  another's." 

Mr.  Cymon  expressed  his  perfect  concurrence  in  a 
statement  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  contro- 
vert. 

"  If  I  had  not  been,"  resumed  Belinda;  and  then 
she  stopped. 

"  What — what  V  said  Mr.  Cymon  earnestly.  "  Do 
not  torture  rae.     What  would  you  say  ?" 

"  If  I  had  not  been"— continued  Mrs.  Captain  Wa- 
ters— "  If,  in  earlier  life,  it  had  been  my  fate  to  have 
known,  and  been  beloved  by  a  noble  youth — a  kin- 
dred soul — a  congenial  spirit — one  capable  of  feeling 
and  appreciating  the  sentiments  which — " 

"  Heavens  !  what  do  I  hear  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cy- 
mon Tuggs.  "  Is  it  possible  !  can  I  believe  my — Come 
up."  (This  last  unsentimental  parenthesis  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  donkey,  who  with  his  head  between  his 
fore-legs,  appeared  to  be  examining  the  state  ef  his 
shoes  with  great  anxiety.) 

"Hi — hi — hi,"  said  the  boys  behind.  "Come  up, 
expostulated  Cymon  Tuggs  again.  "  Hi — hi — hi,"  re- 
peated the  boys :  and  whether  it  was  that  the  animal 
felt  indignant  at  the  tone  of  Mr.  Tuggs's  command,  or 
alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  deputy  proprietor's  boote 
running  behind  him,  to  outstrip  the  other  dcmkeys, 
certain  it  is  that  he  no  sooner  heard  the  second  series 
of  "  hi — hi's,"  than  he  started  away  with  a  celerity  of 
pace  which  jerked  Mr.  Cymon's  hat  off  instantaneous- 
ly, and  carried  him  to  Pegwell  Bay  hoiel  in  no  time, 
where  he  deposited  his  rider  without  giving  him  the 
trouble  of  dismounting,  by  sagaciously  pitching  him 
over  his  head,  into  the  very  door  of  the  tavern. 

Great  was  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs,  when 
he  was  set  right  end  uppermost  by  two  waiters  ;  con- 
siderable was  the  alarm  of  Mrs.  Tuggs  in  behalf  of 
her  son  ;  and  agonizing  were  the  apprehensions  of  Mrs. 
Captain  Waters  on  his  account.  It  was  speedily  dis- 
covered, however,  that  he  had  not  sustained  muck 
more  injury  than  the  donkey — he  was  grazed,  and  the 
animal  was  grazing — and  then  it  was  a  delightful  party 
to  be  sure !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuggs,  and  the  captain,  had 
ordered  lunch  in  the  little  garden  behind:— small 
saucers  of  large  shrimps,  dabs  of  butter,  crusty  loaves, 
and  bottled  ale.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  thei» 
were  flower-pots  and  turf  before  them  ;  and  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  discern  any  thing  at  all,  and  vessels  in  the  dis- 
tance with  sails  as  white  and  as  email  as  nicely  got-ap 
cambric  handkerchiefs.  The  shrimp:?  were  delightful, 
the  ale  better,  and  the  captain  even  more  pleasant 
than  either.  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  was  in  suck  spirits 
after  lunch  ;  chasing,  first  the  captain  across  the  tarf, 
and  among  the  flower-pots,  and  then  Mr.  Cymon 
Tuggs,  and  then  Miss  Tuggs,  laughing,  too,  quite  bois- 
terously. But  as  the  captain  said,  it  didn't  matter ; 
who  knew  what  they  were,  there  ?  For  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house  knew,  they  might  be  common  people. 
To  which  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  responded,  "  To  be  sure," 
and  then  they  went  down  the  steep  wooden  steps  a 
little  further  on,  which  lead  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff, 
and  looked  at  the  crabs,  and  the  sea-weed,  and  the 
eels,  'till  it  was  more  than  fully  time  to  go  ba«k  to 
Ramsgate  again,  and  finally  Mr  Cymon  Tuggs  ascend- 
ed tlie  steps  last,  and  Mrs.  Captain  Water?  last  but 
one:  and  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  discovered  that  the  ib©t 
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and  ankle  of  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  were  even  more 
unexceptionable  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. 

Taking  a  donkey  towards  his  ordinary  place  of  resi- 
dence is  a  very  different  thing,  and  a  feat  much  more 
easily  to  be  accomplished,  than  taking  hira  from  it;  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  foresight  and  presence  of  mind 
in  the  one  case,  to  anticipate  the  numerous  flights  of 
his  discursive  imagination  ;  while  in  the  other,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  hold  on,  and  place  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  animal.  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  adopted  the  latter 
expedient  on  his  return  ;  and  his  nerves  were  so  little 
discomposed  by  the  journey,  that  he  distinctly  under- 
stood they  wer^all  to  meet  again  at  the  library  in  the 
evening. 

The  library  was  crowded.  There  were  the  same 
ladies  and  the  same  gentlemen  that  had  beee  tm  the 
sands  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  pier  the  day  beiao^. 
There  were  young  ladies  in  maroon-coloured  gowns 
and  black  velvet  bracelets,  dispensing  fancy  articles 
in  the  shop,  and  presiding  over  games  of  chance  in  the 
concert-room.  There  were  marriageable  daughters, 
and  marriage-making  mammas,  gaming,  and  promenad- 
ing, and  turning  over  music,  and  flirting.  There 
were  some  male  beaux  doing  the  sentimental  in  whis- 
pers, and  others  doing  the  ferocious  in  mustaches.  There 
•were  Mrs.  Tuggs  in  amber,  Miss  Tuggs  in  sky-blue, 
and  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  in  pink.  There  was  Cap- 
tain Waters  in  a  braided  surtout:  there  was  Mr.^Cy- 
raon  Tuggs  in  pumps,  and  a  gilt  waistcoat ;  and  more- 
over, there  was  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  in  a  blue  coat,  and 
a  shirt-frill. 

"  Number  three,  eight,  and  eleven,"  cried  one  of  the 
young  ladies  in  maroon-coloured  gowns. 

"  Number  three,  eight,  and  eleven,"  echoed  another 
young  lady  in  the  same  uniform. 

"  Number  three's  gone,"  said  the  first  yauug  lady. 
"  Number  eight  and  eleven." 

"  Number  eight  and  eleven,"  echoed  the  second 
young  lady. 

"  Number  eight's  gone,  Mary  Ann,"  said  the  fiM 
young  lady. 

"  Number  eleven,"  screamed  the  second. 
13^'  TJie  »urabe«  are  all  taken   now,  ladies,  if  you 
jpleaaew"  said  the  first ;  and  representatives  of  numben 
tiMoe,  eight  and  eleven,  and  the  rest  of  the  nuiabeni, 
crowded  round  the  table. 

"  Will  you  throw,  ma'am  ?"  said  the  presiding  god- 
4em,  haadLng  the  dice-box  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
etout  iady,  with  four  girls. 

There  was  profound  silence  among  the  lookers  ea. 

''.  Throw,  Jaoe,  my  dear,"  said  the  stout  lady — an 
iatereatisf  display  of^ashfulnesa — a  little  blushing 
in  «  «aflftUric  handkerchief — a  whispering  to  a  youa- 
«ttreistec. 

"  A«kelia,  my  dear,  throw  for  your  sister."  said  the 
shMjt  lady ;  and  then  she  turned  to  a  walking  adver- 
tiaejneni  of  Rowland's  Macassar,  who  stood  ne.vt  her, 
•nd  Boid,  "  Jane  is  so  very  modest  and  retiring  ;  but  I 
caa't  be  angry  with  her  for  it.  An  artless  and  ua- 
Miphisticat^d  girl  is  so  truly  amiable,  that  I  often  wish 
.Ajnelia  was  more  like  her  sister." 

The  gentleman  with  the  whiskers  whispered  his 
admiring  apiproval;  and  the  artless  young  lady  gUaced 
across,  to  observe  the  effect  of  her  simplicity. 

"  Now,  my  dear  !"  said  the  stout  lady,  Miss  Amelia 
threw — eight  for  her  sister,  ten  for  herself 

"Nice  figure,  Amelia,"  whispered  the  stout  lady,  to 
a  thin  youth  beside  her. 

"Beauiifulj" 

"  And  such  a  spirit.  I  am  like  you  in  that  respect. 
J  «an  »oe  help  admiring  siich  life  and  vivacity.  Ah  ! 
(d  sigh)  I  wish  I  could  make  poor  Jane  a  little  HM>re 
like  my  dear  Amelia!" 

The  young  gentleman  cordially  acquiesced  in  the 
MBtieiAnt :  and  both  be,  and  the  individual  first  ad- 
dressed, were  perfectly  contented. 


"  Who';!  this  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  of  Mrs. 
Captain  Waters,  as  a  short  female,  in  a  blue  velvet 
hat  and  feathers,  was  led  into  the  orchestra  by  a  fat 
man  in  black  tights,  and  cloudy  Berlins. 

"  Mrs.  Tippin,  of  the  London  theatres,"  replied  Belin- 
da, referring  to  the  programme  of  the  concert. 

The  talented  Tippin  having  condescendingly  ac- 
knowledged the  clapping  of  hands  and  shouts  ot 
"  bravo !"  which  greeted  her  appearance,  proceeded 
to  sing  the  popular  cavatina  of  "  Bid  me  discourse," 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Tippin  ;  after  which 
Mr.  Tippin  sang  a  comic  song,  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Mrs.  Tippin,  the  applause  consequent  upon 
which  was  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  enthusiastic 
approbation  bestowed  upon  an  air  with  variations  on 
the  guitar,  by  Mrs.  Tippin,  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  Mr.  Tippin. 

Thus  passed  the  evening :  and  thns  passed  the  days 
and  evenings,  of  the  Tuggs's  and  Waters's  for  sir 
weeks  afterwards.  Sands  in  the  looming — donkeys 
at  noon  :  pier  in  the  afternoon — ^libnafy  at  night ;  and 
the  same  people  every  where. 

On  that  very  night  six  weelcs,  ibeonoon  was  shining 
brightly  over  the  calm  sea,  which  dashed  against  the 
feet  of  the  tall  gaunt  clifls  with  just  enough  noise  to 
lull  the  old  fish  to  sleep,  without  disturbing  the  young 
ones,  when  two  figures  were  discewible — or  would 
live  been,  if  any  body  had  looked  for  them — seated 
on  one  of  tlie  wooden  benches  wiuteh  are  stationed 
near  the  verge  of  the  western  diff.  The  moon  had- 
clirabed  higher  into  the  lieaveBs,  by^wo  hours' jour  ney- 
ing,  since  ilioso  figures  first  sat  d»wn,  and  yet  they  had 
moved  not.  The  crowd  of  loanBeas  had  thinned  and 
disappeared,  the  noise  of  itineraOtaNsicians  had  died 
away  ;  litrht  after  light  had  Bfupemei  in  the  windows 
of  the  different  houses  in  the  diistaooe,  blockade-man 
after  blockado^man  had  passed  tthe  apot,  wending  his 
ivay  towards  his  solitary  post,  and  yet  those  figures 
had  remained  stationary.  Some  portions  of  the  two 
forms  were  in  deep  ehadow,  but  the  light  of  the  moon 
fell  strongly  on  a  puce-coloured  boot  and  a  glazed 
stock.  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  and  Mrs.  Captain  Waters 
were  seated  on  that  bench.  They  spoke  aot,  but  wer© 
ailenily  gazing  on  the  sea. 

"Walter  v/ill  return  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Captain 
Waters,  mournfully  breaking  sile«ee. 

Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  sighed  like  a  gust  of  wind 
through  a  forest  of  gooseberry-bushes,  as  he  rei^iedx— 
"  Alas  !  he  will." 

"  Oh,  Cymon !"  resumed  Belinda,  "  the  chaste  de- 
light, the  calm  happiness  of  this  one  week  of  F^tenic 
love,  is  too  much  for  me." 

Cymon  was  about  to  suggest  that  it  was  too  little 
for  him,  but  he  stopped  himeeU^  and  m^urnuired  ua- 
i»telligibly. 

"  And  to  think  that  even  this  glinnpse  of  happiaeae, 
innocent  as  it  is,"  exclaimed  Belinda,  "is  now  to  be 
lost  for  ever !" 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  for  ever !  Belinda,"  eiclawned  the 
excitable  Cymon,  as  two  strongly-defined  tears  chased 
each  other  down  his  pale  face — it  was  so  long  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room  fw:  a  chase—"  Do  not  say 
forever!" 

"  I  must,"  replied  Belinda. 

"  Why  ?"  urged  Cymon,  "  oh  why  1  Such  Platonic 
acquaintance  as  ours  is  so  harmless,  that  even  yttur 
husband  can  never  object  to  it." 

"  My  husband  I"  exclaimed  Belinda-  "  You  litlla 
know  him.  Jealous  and  revengeful ;  ferocious  in  his 
revenge — a  maniac  in  his  jealousy  !  Would  you  be 
assassinated  before  ray  eyes?"  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs,  in 
a  voice  brolsen  by  emotion,  eji;)pre88ed  hie  disinclination 
to  undergo  the  process  of  assassination  before  the  eyes 
of -axiy  body. 

"Then    leave  »e,"    said   Mr^   Captain   Waters, 
me,  this  ni^  ier  ever.     I4et  jUS  iietvun." 
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Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  sadly  offered  the  lady  his  arm, 
and  escorted  her  to  her  lodgings.  He  paused  at  the 
door — he  felt  a  Platonic  pressure  of  his  hand.  "  Good 
night,"  he  said,  hesitating. 

"  Good  night,"  sobbed  the  lady.  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs 
paused  again. 

"  Won't  you  walk  in,  sir  ?"  said  the  servant.  Mr. 
Tuggs  hesitated.  Oh,  that  hesitation  !  He  did  walk  in. 

"Good  night,"  said  Mr.  Cymon  Tnggs  again,  when 
he  reached  the  drawing-room. 

"Good  night!"  replied  Belinda;  "  and  if  at  any 
period  of  my  life,  I —  Hush  !"  The  lady  paused,  and 
stared,  with  a  steady  gaze  of  horror,  on  the  ashy  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs.  There  was  a  double 
knock  at  the  street  door. 

"It  is  my  husband!"  said  Belinda,  as  the  captain's 
Toice  was  heard  below. 

"  And  my  family  !"  added  Cymon  Tuggs,  as  the 
foices  of  his  relatives  floated  up  the  staircase. 

"The  curtain!  the  curiain  !"  gasped  Mrs.  Captain 
Waters,  pointing  to  the  window,  before  which  some 
chintz  hangings  were  closely  drawn. 

"  But  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  said  the  hesitat- 
ing Cymon. 

"  "The  curtain!"  reiterated  the  lady,  frantickly;  "you 
"will  be  murdered."  The  last  appeal  to  his  feelings 
•was  irresistible.  The  dismayed  Cymon  concealed 
himself  behind  the  curtain,  with  pantomimic  sudden- 
ness. 

^Enter  the  captain,  Joseph  Tuggs,  Mre,  Tuggs,  and 
Charlotta. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  captain,  "  Lieutenant  Slaugh- 
ter." Two  iron-shod  boots  and  one  gruff  voice  were 
heard  by  Mr.  Cymon  to  advance,  and  acknowledge 


the  honour  of  the  introduction.  The  sabre  of  thfr- 
lieutenant  rattled  heavily  upon  the  floor,  as  he  seaK 
ed  himself  at  the  table.  Mr.  Cymon's  fears  almost 
overcame  his  reason. 

"  The  brandy,  my  dear,"  said  the  captain.  Here 
was  a  station  !  They  were  going  to  make  a  night  of 
it :  and  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  was  pent  up  behind  the 
curtain,  and  afraid  to  breathe. 

"  Slaughter,"  said  the  captain,  "  a  cigar  ?" 

Now  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  n«4|pr  could  smoke  without 
feeling  it  indispensably  necessary  to  retire  immediate- 
ly, and  never  could  smell  smoke  without  a  strong  dis- 
position to  cough.  The  cigars  were  introduced ;  the 
captain  was  a  professed  smoker,  so  was  the  lieutenant 
so  was  Joseph  Tnggs.  The  apartment  was  small,  the 
door  was  closed,  the  smoke  powerful :  it  hung  in 
heavy  wreaths  over  the  room,  and  at  length  found  its 
way  behind  the  curtain,  Cymon  Tuggs  held  his  nose, 
then  his  mouth,  then  his  breath.  It  was  all  of  no  us* 
— out  came  the  cough. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  said  the  captain,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Miss  Tuggs.     You  dislike  smoking." 

"  Oh  no ;  I  don't  indeed,"  said  Charlotta. 

"  It  makes  you  cough." 

"  Oh  dear,  no." 

"  You  coughed  just  now." 

"  Me,  Captain  Waters !     Lor !  how  can  you  say  so  ?" 

"  Somebody  coughed,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  certainly  thought  so,"  said  Slaughter.  No'f 
every  body  denied  it. 

"  Fancy,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Must  be,"  echoed  Slaughter. 

Cigars  resumed — more  smoke— another  coufh-~ 
smothered,  but  violent. 
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"  Damned  odd !"  said  the  captain,  staring  about  him. 
"Sing'lar!"  ejaculated  the  un'conscioua  Mr.  Joseph 
Tugga. 

Lieutenant  Slaughter  locked  first  at  one  person 
mysteriously,  then  at  ano^ther?  then  laid  down  his 
cigar;  then  aipn  ached  the  window  on  tiptoe,  and 
pointed,  with  his  right  thumbever  his  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  the  curtp.in. 

«  Slaughter!"  eja.culated  the  captain,  rising  from  the 
table,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

The  lieutenant  in  reply,  drew  back  the  curtain,  and 
discovered  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  behind  it,  palled  with 
apprehension,  and  blue  with  wanting  to  cough. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  captain  ferociously,  "  What 
do  I  see  ?  Slaughter,  your  sabre  !" 
"  Cymon !"  screamed  the  Tuggs's. 
"  Mercy,"  said  Belinda. 
"  Platonic,"  gasped  Cymon. 

"  Your  sabre !"  roared  the  captain.  "  Slaughter — un- 
hand me — the  villain's  life !" 

"  Murder  !"  screamed  the  Tuggs's. 

"  Hold  him  fast,  sir !"  faintly  articulated  Cymon. 


"  Water !"  exclaimed  Joseph  Tuggs — and  Mr.  Cy 
mon  Tuggs,  and  all  the  ladies  forthwith  fainted  away 
and  formed  a  tableau. 

Most  willingly  would  we  conceal  the  disastroQi  ter- 
mination of  the  six  weeks'  acquaintance.  A  trouble- 
some form,  and  an  arbitrary  custom,  however,  pre- 
scribe that  a  story  should  have  a  conclusion,  in  addi- 
tiont  o  a  commencement ;  and  we  have  therefore  no 
alternative.  Lieutenant  Slaughter  brought  a  menage 
— the  eaptain  brought  an  action.  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs 
interposed — the  lieutenant  negotiated.  When  Mr. 
Cymon  Tuggs  recovered  from  the  nervous  disorder  in- 
to which  misplaced  affection,  and  exciting  circum- 
stances had  plunged  him,  he  found  that  his  family  had 
lost  their  pleasant  acquaintance;  that  his  faiher  was 
minus  fifteen  hundred  pounds  :  and  the  captain  plot 
the  precise  sum.  The  money  was  paid  to  hush  the 
matter  up,  but  it  got  abroad  notwithstanding;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  afllirm  that  three 
designing  impostors  never  found  more  easy  dupes 
than  did  Captain  Waters,  Mrs.  Waters,  and  Lieute- 
nant Slaughter,  in  the  Tuggs's  at  Ramsgate. 


THE    POST    BOYS. 


The  lepers  of  old  were  sometimes  made  whole;  but  such  leapert  as  these  are  pood  for  noffaiDf; 
but  making /io/c5.  They  are  the  true  tearers,  and  their  jumps  are  ieari^c.  The  only  rul^s  m 
arithmetic  with  which  they  are  familiar  are:  division,  fractions,  and  tare  and  trett.  Sowing  wild 
oats  is  pleasant  enough,  but  sewing  the  tares  of  such  urchins  has  caused  many  a  mother  to  grunr*- 
ble,  and  to  declare  that  her  boys  were  the  greatest  "  rips'  about  town.  Each  of  them  is  a  Hole- 
ofernes— a  little  //o/«,ipess— and  it  is  not  easy  to  mend  the  matter  without  turning  the  offender 
into  a  Sam  Patch.— Darn  'em  all,  1  say.  They've  made  a  bole  in  tjiy  pocket— one  hole  to  stop 
another. 


KATY  VAT  LI  FES  ON  DE  BLAIN. 

De  sun  has  gone  town  shust  pehint  te  plue  mountains, 
Unt  left  te  tark  night  to  come  on  us  again ; 

Ven  I  stumbled  alang  'mong  de  schwamps  unt  de 
fountains, 
To  see  vonce  mine  Katy  vat  lifes  on  de  blain. 

How  schweet  is  delily  mit  its  prown  yellow  plossoms, 
Unt  so  ish  te  meatow  all  cofered  mit  grain  ? 

Put  noting's  so  brity  and  sthicks  to  ray  posom. 
Like  schweet  little  Katy  vat  lifes  on  de  blaia 

She's  pashful  ash  any,  shoost  like  her  ant  Chiney  ; 

She's  neder  high  larnt,  not  yet  foolish  nor  fain ; 
Unt  he's  a  great  fillan  mitout  any  feelin, 

Dat  vould  hurt  mine  schweet  Katy  vat  lifes  on  de 
blain. 
Sing  on  you  schweet  pird,  mit  your  song  for  de  night, 

It's  so  nice  ven  de  hills  sings  your  songs  pack  again; 
Sooch  choy  to  mine  heart,  and  sooch  monstrous  delight, 

Prings  schweet  little  Katy  vat  lifes  on  de  blain. 
A  2 


COME    AWAY,    COME    AWAY,    HARK!   THE 
MELLOW  HORN   SOUNDS. 

Come  away,  come  away,  hark  !  the  mellow  horn  aoaa4% 
The  huntsmen  are  all  gone  before  with  the  hounds; 
Bright  Sol  now  just  rous'd  is  from  Theiifl's  lap. 
Where,  all  the  night  long,  he  s  been  taking  a  napl 
Come  on,  then,  my  boys,  for  the  pastime  prepare; 
Hark  away,  hark,  hark,  to  the  fox,  or  the  hare. 

Let  the  bucks  of  the  town  all  their  pastimes  pursue, 
We  bucks  of  the  field  other  game  hare  in  view. 
Hark  !  to  Rattler— hark  !  hark  !  I'm  sure  that  is  good; 
See,  archly  she  tries  back  again  through  the  wood ; 
Mark  Rovor,  too,  doubles,  she's  certainly  gone, 
But  yonder  again,  see,  she  scours  through  the  lawn. 
Gone  away,  gone  away,  hark,  my  boys,  hark  away, 
Follow,  follow,  the  dogs  now,  and  make  no  delay 

Let  the  bucks,  tab. 

See,  Nimrod  has  scented,  and  makes  her.  at  last, 
Tantivy,  tanti^,  her  courage  is  past; 
There's  Rokfbv  and  Jowler  are  down  in  the  mead. 
She  squeal  8,— makes  away— she  is  dead— she  is  dead. 
Then  halloo,  my  boys,  bui  no  tearing  the  game. 
We've  conquered  —and  that's  all  the  honour  we  claim.      - 
Let  the  bucks,  ftc. 
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THE     MAIL    ROBBER 

J?  r    W.    E.    BURTON. 


At  the  close  of  one  of  those  loog  and  gloomy 
evenings  which  are  peculiar  to  tne  end  of  the 
JSnglish  autumn,  the  sun  was  setting  red  and 
fiery,  and  seemed  struggling  for  a  resting-place 
annd  the  dark  and  heavy  masses  of  clouds,  that 
rose  from  the  horizon  with  strange  and  wonderful 
rapidity.  The  sea  breeze  howled  dismally  as  it 
dkshed  against  the  rugged  face  of  a  tall  cliff, 
whose  rocky  eminence  frowned  on  the  waters  of 
a  humble  bay ;  while  the  waves  broke  angrily 
onthenarrow  strip  of  beach  beneath,  with  a  loud, 
continuous  roar.  The  spray  of  the  surf  danced 
in  the  wind;  and  the  gulls,  as  they  wheeled  to 
their  craggy  resting-places,  screamed  out  their 
hideous  notes. as  if  they  joyed  in  the  presages  of 
the  coming  storm.  The  fishermen's  barks  were 
high  and  dry  upon  the  beach— not  assail  waste  be 
seen-upon  the  troubled  sea,  although  an  experi- 
enced eye  might  have  detected  a  small  lugger 
hull  down  in  the  oflQng,  but  standing  to  and  fro 
tinder  easy  sail,  evidently  watching  her  opportu- 
nity to  run  in  at  the  proper  stste  of  the  tide,  or 
waiting  for  a  communication, frona  the  shore. 

The  shades  of  night  closed  rapidly  around.  A 
blue  light  was  suddenly  ignited  in, one  of  the  re- 
cesses of  the  cliff,  and  burnt  steadily  for  a  few 
seconds,  when  it  was  as  suddenly-quenched.  The 
lugger  was  immediately  put  about,  her  fore  and 
mainsail  taken  in,  and  under  a  small  jib  and 
mizen  she  made  direct  for  shores  A  loud  whistle 
from  above,  blown  in  short  and  sudden  jerks, 
roused  the  inmate  of  the  clifF^'  who  dashed  from 
his  hiding-place  in  the  rock,  and  jumped,  pistol 
in  hand,  upon  the  beach.  Sonm  few  yards  before 
him  he  discerned  a  figure,  citisely  wrapped  in  a 
boat-cloak,  gliding  rapidly  awayi. 

"What's  the  time  of  night,  l)oy?"  said  the 
smuggler,  evidently  expecting  the  password  in 
return. 

The  stranger  kept  on  without  reply* 
"  Skulker  ahoy  !— heav«  to,  op  1  fire !"  said  the 
former  speaker,  cocking  his  pistol. 

"  Johnson,  is  that  you  ?"  replied' the  stranger, 
turning  back  and  walking  towards  the  smuggler. 
'40  "-What,Mr.  Etherington?  Well,  I  am  glad 
n'vou  knew  my  voice  and  answered  my  hail— for 
bihadyou  kept  on,  1  should  have  fired  ;  and  with 
-nlfae  blood- of  a  friend  upon  my  hands,  I  could  not 
-iliave  expected  to  run  the  bosky  little  Susan's 
•"larger  safe  and  snug,  although  every  thing  does 
I'lironiise  so  fair." 

"  Why,  it  was  but  last  week  that  you  succeeded 
"in- landing  a  valuable  cargo  free  from  interrup- 
a^iibn.    Is.she  so  soon  off  the  coast  again  ?" 

"Godblfiss  the  httle  Susan!"  said  Johnson; 
g."  it's  the  name  of  the  girl  I  love  best,  and  the 
namB  of  the  craft  that  is  making  me  a  rich  and 
happy  man." 

"Ay,"  said  Etherington,  with  a  groan,  "you 
say  well--nc^  and  happy  !  The  cursed  gold  has 
resolved  itself  into  the  essence  of  our  existence. 
The'draught  of  bliss  can  be  imbibed  but  from  a 
golden  vase;  while  the  metallic  taint  infects  the 
quality  of  each  ingrediient,  and  spoils  the  taste's 
perception." 

"  Why,  lawyer,  what's  the  matter  ?  Your  lips 
are  white  and  thin,  your  eyes  roll,  and  your 
cheeks  are  pale  and  haggard.  I  have  half  an 
hour  to  spare— come  with  me  to  Robin's  Nook ; 
I  have  a  fire  there  and  a  keg  of  brandy— you 
seem  as  if  you  wanted  warming  inside  as  well  as 
oot." 

Mr.  Etherington  was  a  lawyer  of  some  little 
ipminencein  the  adjoining  town,  and  had  been  of 
inaterial  service  to  Johnson  in  conducting  his  de- 


fence when  prosecuted  for  smuggling.  The  pe- 
nalties sought  to  be  recovered  were  ruinous  in 
amount,  with  Ibe  certainty  of  imprisonment^  if 
found  guilty,  tiniii  the  whole  was  peid.  On  an- 
other occasion,  an  afiair  of  life  and  death,  the 
presumptive  evidence  against  Johnson,  for  the 
murder  of  a  missing  revenue  officer,  was  so 
strong  that  every  body  anticipated  the  certainty 
of  his  swinging  against  the  walls  of  the  new 
county  jail ;  but  Etherington's  tact  and  ingenuityy 
aided  by  a  powerfwl  use  of  the  aurum  pctabilej 
robbed  the  executioner  of  his  fees.  Tne  smug- 
gler's gratitude  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  many  an 
anker  of  Holland  or  Cogniac,  a  roll  of  fine  lace 
or  silk,  or  a  small  leaden  box  of  tea  for  the  old 
lady,  evinced  that  the  lawyer's  services  were  not 
forgotten. 

After  a  short  conversation,  wherein  Ethering- 
lon  related  the  circumstances  which  brought  the 
darkness  over  his  brow,  the  smuggler  con- 
tinued— 

"  And  so  old  Norris  will  not  let  you  splice  Miss 
Ellen  unless  you  can  post  the  pony  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds ''  He  promises  to  put  down  the  same 
sum,  eh^  and  leave  you  the  lump  of  his  money 
when  he-drops  off.  JSothing  can  be  fairer  than 
that,  to  be  sure ;  but  then,  if  you  have  not  the 
five  thousand,  and  don't  know  where  t6  get  it 
neither,  vi^hy,  1  may  say  that  you  are  jamm^ 
hard  up." 

"  And  Ellen,  too,  is  ridiculous  enough  to  second 
her  father  in  this  absurd  and  impossible  scheme. 
When  1  told  her  1  had  not  the  money,  she  said 
that  we  were  both  young,  and  could  wait  till  1 
had  earned  il." 

"  Good  advice,  lawyer;  go  to  work,  earn  the 
money,  and  then  claim  the  girl." 

"  Earn  the  money  !"  said  Etherington,  with  a 
short,  bitter  laugh ;  "  a  lawyer  in  an  obscure 
country  town  earnsany  thing  but  money*  I  am 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  were  I  to  increase 
my  income  to  three  times  the  amount  I  now  re- 
ceive, it  were  insufficient  to  do  more  than  defray 
the  expenses  which  the  conventional  forms  of 
society  compel  me  to  incur." 

"  Did  you  try  the  girl  on  the  other  tack,  and 
say  any  thing  about  running  away  ?" 

"  She  positively  refused  to  listen  to  the  propo- 
sal, and  said  that  her  father  did  not  deserve  such 
ingratitude." 

"  If  young  ladies  do  nf©t  know  their  own  good, 
they  oughi  to  be  taught  it.  Get  her  out  for  a 
day's  sail— I'll  have  the  lugger  at  hand,  and  once 
aboard  the  Susan,  you  may  snap  your  fingers  at 
the  world." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  dare  not.  She  would  despise  rae, 
Johnson— and  1  cannot  face  her  frown.  What 
to  do  1  know  not ;  my  brain  is  on  the  whirl.  I 
would  part  with  life  sooner  than  lose'her,  yet  see 
no  means  of  complying  with  the  stipulation." 

"  If  that  is  the  case— how  much  did  you  say, 
lawyer  .''—five  thousand  pounds !  'Tis  a  stiff  haul, 
but  1  suppose  1  must  lend  it  to  you." 

"  Johnson  !  do  not  play  with  me.  Lend  me  the 
money,  did  you  say  .?" 

"  Even  so.  I  owe  you  a  good  turn  or  two,  law- 
yer; and  if  the  sons  of  the  free  trade  are  hot  in 
their  revenge,  they  are  not  cold  in  the  service  of 
a  friend.  But  if  you  are  inclined  to  earn  the  mo- 
ney, we  can  employ  you  as  well  on  this  side  of 
the  herring  pond  as  the  other.  An  agency  m  our 
line  is  respectable  and  profitable.  But  there's 
my  mate's  signal— the  Susan  has  her  long  boat, 
out — we  must  have  the  tubs  on  our  shoulders  and 
over  tke  hills  in  half  an  hour.    Not  that  we  gch 
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far  fo-night ;  for  I  shall  lodge  my  cargo  in  the  old 
«tone  barn  belonging  to  Stiilwell." 

"  What,  the  exciseman  ?" 

"To  be  sure;  the  nearer  the  church,  you 
know.  Meet  me  to-morrow  night  at  ten  o'clock, 
at  the  road-post  on  the  Downs.  Come  alone, 
and  I  will  let  you  have  the  cash." 

*•  Thanks,  Johnson,  many  thanks*  How  can 
1  ever  repay  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  easy  enough.  By  the  way,  you 
may  as  well  take  old  Stillwell  out  for  a  ride  in 
the  morning;  and  if  you  can  get  him  up  to  the 
Oeorge  to  dinner,  and  keep  him  there  till  eight 
or  nine  o'clock,  it  will  be  twenty  pounds  off  your 
debt — thirty,  if  you  send  him  home  drunk." 

"1  cannot  do  it,  Johnson;  it  is  the  act  of  a 
tcoundrel." 

"  Indeed,  Master  Lawyer !  Well,  if  you  are 
so  nicely  squeamish,  1  must  keep  my  money,  and 
oid  Norris  will  keep  the  girl.     Good  night." 

"Stay!  1  will  do  as  you  desire,"  said  Ether- 
ington,  dashing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and 
grinding  his  teeth  so  as  scarcely  to  allow  the 
words  to  escape. 

"  Your  hand  to  that.  Master  Lawyer,  To- 
morrow night  at  ten ;  away,  and  if  any  of  our 
people  ask  you  the  time  of  night,  tell  them  'tis 
*moonshin€,'  and  they  will  let  you  pass." 

Etherington  struck  off  landward  through  a  de- 
file in  the  cliff,  and  as  he  walked  rapidly  towards 
his  home,  a  bitter  sense  of  the  degradation  he  had 
plunged  himself  into  by  consenting  to  become 
the  smuggler's  tool,  keenly  irritated  his  tortured 
mind.  Etherington  was  young,  enthusiastic — of 
a  frank  and  generous  disposition,  but  he  had  a 
wild  and  proud  heart.  In  his  boyhood  he  was 
deprived  of  a  father's  protecting  care  ;  an  early 
display  of  talent  had  snatched  him  from  penury 
and  neglect,  and  growing  to  manhood  without  a 
friendly,  hand  to  guide  or  counsel,  his  passions 
all  uncurbed,  desires  unchecked — his  pride  en- 
couraged by  a  too  fond  mother— his  vanity  grati- 
fied by  the  idle  praises  of  the  young  and  thought- 
leas,  he  had  allowed  the  unholy  fire  of  this  world's 
love  to  wither  up.the  seeds  of  promise,  which,  had 
he  rightly  cultivated  the  quick  and  honest  im- 
pulses of  his  better  nature,  would  have  borne  ripe 
and  golden  fruit. 

He  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ellen 
Norris  at  a  regatta  ball,  the  annual  gala  of  the 
place.  She  was  a  fiae,  handsome  girl,  rather 
above  the  usual  height,  and  her  intelligent  smile 
and  sparkling  eyes  imparted  considerable  anima- 
tion to  features  of  beautiful  regularity.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  retired  merchant,  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  daughter,  whose  happiness  formed 
his  only  wish.  He  did  not  quite  approve  of  the 
connexion  she  had  formed,  but  as  he  could  bring 
nothing  against  Etherington,  but  the  wildness 
of  youth,  the  father  felt  that  ha  could  not  sully 
the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  in  which  his  daugh- 
ter lived  by  peremptorily  breaking  off  the  match. 
Wedlock  might  steady  the  habits  of  the  chosen 
one.  He  had,  therefore,  as  Etherington  related 
in  the  smuggler's  nook,  imposed  severe  terms 
upon  theyouDg  and  needy  lawyer,  hoping  that  in 
eadeavouring  to  fulfil  them,,  a  desirable  delay 
would  be  created— desii-able,  as  it  would  deve- 
lope  the  resources  and  stability  of  his  sou-in-law, 
or  create  something  like  a  reasonable  excuse 
tor  breakm?  off  the  match. 
'  *°  ^^.^  morning,  William  Ltheringlon  called 
upon  Mr.  Norris,  and  informed  the  old  gentleman 
that  upon  looking  into  his  affairs  he  had  found 
them  better  than  he  expected,  and  should  be 
5,^PPy  to  fulfii  the  required  an-angement.  With 
Ellen  his  task  was  somewhat  more  difficult— his 
professional  tact  had  prevented  him  from  com- 
mitting himself  when  he  received  the  father's  ul- 
timatum, but  in  the  interview  with  his  beloved,. 


despair  had  drawn  from  him  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  W2S  unable  to  raise  a  tenth  part  of 
the  sum  required.  But  we  are  easily  induced  to 
believe  what  we  wish  to  be  true ;  and  Ellen  Nor- 
ris was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  rich  and  friendly 
client  had  advanced  her  dear  William  the  five 
thousand  pounds ;  and  a  few  warm  speeches  in- 
duced her  to  promise  that,  for  the  present,  she 
would  keep  the  fact  of  the  loan  concealed  from 
her  father. 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  warm-hearted  and  • 
confiding  girl,  whose  consent  he  had  obtained  to 
an  immediate  union,  Etheringt^p  rode  over  to 
the  cottage  of  the  exciseman,  and  under  pretence 
of  consulting  him  upon  a  point  in  a  lawsuit  of  old 
standing,  proposed  a  quiet  dinner  at  the  Crown, 
a  rustic  tavern  about  four  miles  off.  Here  the 
old  man  was  plied  with  strong  drink,  till  bis  in- 
coherent gabble  and  vacant  stare  proclaimed  his 
unfitness  for  the  prosecution  of  his  duty.  Ether- 
ington, accustomed  to  the  powers  of  wine,  could 
not  help  noticing  that  the  liquors  were  more  than 
usually  potent,  and  although  not  considered  a 
harder  steady  drinker,  felt  considerably  excited 
when  he  arose  from  the  table.  When  he  called 
for  the  bill,  the  landlord,  a  hard-featured,  wiryr 
haired  man,  entered  the  room. 

"  Tims,"  said  Etherington,  "  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Stillwell,  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  keep  his  sad- 
dle ;  can  you  put  him  to  bed  here^  and  let  his  fa- 
mily know  that  he  is  safe  ?" 

"We  will  book  him  safe  enough  ;  and  as  to  the 
bill,  lord  love  you,  we  know  what  the  time  of 
night  is,"  said  the  landlord,  putting  his  finger  to 
hia  nose.  "  I  was  told  last  night  that  you  were 
coming  over.  W  e  never  charges  nothing  to  one 
another  when  about  the  general  business.  Mas- 
ter Johnson  will  see  me  righted — so  good  night, 
lawyer  Etherington,  and  1  am  glad  to  see  such  a 
gen'man  as  you  busy  yourself  in  the  free  trade." 

Surprised  and  mortified,  Etherington  dug  his 
spurs  into  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  galloped  fu- 
riously down  the  narrow  road.  The  free  trade, 
then,  had  its  agents  everywhere.  He  was  known 
to  them  as  one  of  their  gang.  He  had  linked 
himself,  like  a  galley-slave,  to  the  same  chain 
with  the  outcasts  of  society,  the  scum,  the  refuse 
of  the  world.  Was  he  in  future  to  breathe  but 
in  their  atmosphere  of  deceit,  of  guilt— to  walk 
their  path,  to  serve  their  purposes,  and  hold  his 
life  but  in  furtherance  of  their  vile  behests  ? 
His  proud  heart  swelled  indignantly  at  the  idea; 
but  he  could  not  now  break  off  the  link — his 
lovely  Ellen  would  be  the  sacrifice  if  he  refused 
to  receive  the  money  from  the  smuggler,  but, 
once  married,  he  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  repay  it,  and  become  again  "  the  unfettered 
and  the  free." 

The  landlord  moved  the  drunken  exciseman 
into  the  hay-loft ;  and  as  it  was  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  gang  to  let  it  be  known  where  the  oflScer 
was  to  be  found,  the  aged  wife  and  trembling 
daughters  of  the  poor  old  man  passed  a  wretched, 
sleepless  night,  racked  with  fears  for  his  safety — 
for  his  life.  Stillwell  was  an  honest,  active  oflS- 
cer,  and  his  family  knew  that  the  smugglers  had 
threatened  vengeance,  and  wanted  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  it. 

Etherington  galloped  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. It  was  at  the  junction  of  some  narrow 
lanes  and  country  ways,  upon  the  open  Downs. 
Theturn pike  road  wound  up  a  short,  precipitous 
hill,  the  brow  of  which  was  skirted  with  a  small 
patch'of  fir  plantation,  the  only  shelter  for  many 
miles  around.  Scarcely  a  pistol-shot  from  the 
little  wood,  the  four  arms  of  a  huge  road-post 
pointed  their  several  ways ;  this  post  had  for* 
merly  been  the  gallows-tree  of  a  notorious  offec- 
der,  who  paid  on  this  spot  the  forfeit  of  his  life 
for  the  many  highway  robberies  he  bad  been 
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concerned  in.  After  hanging  in  chains  for  some 
months,  the  fastenings  yielded  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  and  the  iron-bound  skeleton  lay 
rotting  in  the  summer's  sun.  A  poor  girl  who 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  ruffian,  and  abandoned 
to  a  life  of  shame,  with  her  own  hands  scooped 
out  a  shallow  hole  beneaih  the  gibbet,  and  the 
grass  flourished  and  the  wild  flowers  bloomed 
over  this  mass  of  crime  and  foul  corruption- 
over  the  mouldering  remains  of  him  she  had  most 
cause  to  hate,  but  whose  memory,  despite  its  in- 
famy, despite  her  wrongs,  she  did  not  cease  to 
cherish  with  all  the  energy  of  woman's  love. 
The  direction- boards  were  afterwaids  affixed  to 
the  squared  timbers  of  the  post,  and  it  stood  con- 
spicuously on  the  hill's  biow,  shunned  by  the 
peasantry,  and  sought  only  by  the  stranger  lor 
intelligence  of  the  locality. 

Etherington  rode  for  some  few  minutes  about 
the  vicinity  of  the  cross-roads,  but  found  not  the 
man  he  so  anxiously  expected.  Jumping  from 
his  horse,  he  covered  the  hot  and  panting  sides 
of  the  noble  beast  with  his  top-coal,  and  tied  him 
to  the  post  by  the  bridle,  muttering  at  the  tardi- 
ness ot  the  smuggler,  and  almost  tearing  that  he 
had  been  duped.  At  that  moment  Johnson  stood 
before  him. 

"  Well,  Lawyer,  here  you  are,  as  I  expected 
— for  he  must  be  a  log  of  a  man  whom  love  and 
money  did  not  move.  You  have  done  the  gauger's 
business  beautifully ;  we  started  every  tub  and 
bale  from  his  premises  in  the  early  evening  with- 
out any  interruption.  I  will  take  care  to  have 
it  known  in  the  right  place,  and  that  will  settle 
dd  Stillwell.  When  he  is  removed  from  the 
situation,  young  Martin  must  come  in,  and  we 
can  do  as  we  hke  with  him." 

"  1  have,  then,  been  the  cause  of  the  old  man's 
ruin  !  Johnson,  no  more  of  this.  If  you  are  about 
to  serve  me,  give  me  the  money,  and  lei  me  go." 

"  The  money  !  have  you  not  heard  the  news? 
Oh,  true;  you  have  been  up  at  the  George  all 
day.  Brown's  bank  has  stopped  payment,  and 
the  devil  himself  could  not  raise  five  thousand 
pounds  in  all  the  place. 

"  Stopped  payment .'"' 

"  There  is  a  pressure  in  the  money  market,  at 
London,  it  seems,  and  the  bank  here  has  refused 
its  usual  discounts.  Rumours  were  afloat  and 
people  ran  for  gold.  The  house  was  obliged  to 
close  to-day  half  an  hour  before  its  usual  time, 
and  it  depends  upon  circumstances  whether  it 
will  ever  open  again." 

"Ruined!  ruined!"  said  Etherington,  as  he 
flung  himself  on  the  ground,  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  long  dank  grass  which  grew  above  the 
felon's  grave. 

Thoughts,  hot  and  blasting  as  the  fell  simoom, 
seemed  to  wither  up  his  very  heart.  How  could 
he  face  the  disgraceful  exposure  of  the  falsehoods 
he  had  told  to  Norris.'*  how  could  he  bear  to  lose 
his  Ellen,  when  the  fond  girl  had  already  fixed 
the  wedding  day,  and  lie  had  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom  as  his  own  ?  He  had  sold  himself  to  shame, 
had. leagued  with  meanness  and  deceit,  and  was 
he  to  be  deprived  of  the  wages  of  his  infamy  ? 
Jumping  up  from  the  ground,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Johnson,  1  must  have  the  money.  This  bank 
story,  if  true,  cannot  affect  you.  You  do  not  de- 
posite  there  your  sin-won  gold!  Where  is  the 
produce  of  last  night's  cargo?  I  am  not  to  be 
fooled;  I  have  dishonoured 'myself  in  your  service 
— you  promised  me  money,  and  I  must  have  it." 

"  Do  you  think  I  carry  it  about  with  me,  to  be 
shared  among  the  custom-house  sharks,  who 
•would  rob  me  of  every  penny,  could  they  for  a 
moment  get  me  in  their  power.  I  say  that  I  do 
bank  there— not  in  my  own  name  to  be  sure. 
"You  know  that  if  once  convicted,  they  would 
attach  every  farthing  for  the  king,  and  what 


then  would  become  of  my  Susan  and  the  little 

ones." 

"  You  have  other  resources.  1  must  have  the 
money ;  get  it  me  and  I  will  pay  you  back  ten- 
fold." 

"  There  is  a  way  to  obtain  it,  but  you  arc  so 
squeamish." 

*' To-night?" 

"  Ay— now,  to-night." 

"  Tell  me  how.  I  must  have  it,  be  the  risk 
what  it  may." 

"  Softly.  This  horse  of  yours  will  be  better 
out  of  the  way.  I  will  lie  him  to  one  of  the  trees 
yonder,  liere,  Lawyer,  'tis  a  cold  night— take 
a  pull  at  this  flask  while  I  am  gone." 

The  smuggler  led  the  horse  towards  the  patch 
of  woodland,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  lost  to 
sight.  Etherington  swallowed  a  large  portion 
ot  the  spirit  from  Johnson's  flask— spirit  which 
stick  of  ganger  had  never  dabbled  in,— whei* 
sounds,  as  of  a  subdued  whispering  among  the 
trees,  broke  upon  his  ear.  Before  he  could  well 
direct  his  gaze  towards  the  spot,  the  stalwart 
form  of  the  smuggler  was  seen  emerging  from 
the  shade. 

"Down,  Lawyer, here  oathis  fitting  spot — 
let  us  sit  here  on  the  thin  crust  of  earth  that  co- 
vers old  Farrell's  bones,  and  lean  our  backs 
against  the  fatal  wood.  Have  you  the  courage 
loberch?  Wealth  is  in  your'grasp !  will  you 
shut  your  hands  and  clutch  it,  or  will  you  let  it 
slip  between  your  fingers  ?'' 

"  W  hat  is  it  you  mean  ?  speak  boldlKjand  fear 
not  me."  ..T' 

''  I  do  not  fear  you.  Lawyer ;  for,  if  you  refuse 
toj  join  me,  and  were  to  speak  of  what  I  now 
shall  tell,  and  by  your  means  this  gibbet  here 
were  tenanted  again,  your  life  would  not  be 
worth  a  fortnight's  purchase.  Go  where  you 
like,  hide  where  you  may,  it  would  be  useless — 
the  free  trade  has  long  arms,  and  none  can  es- 
cape their  grasp.  How  much  money — hush  !  is 
not  that  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  hollow  there  ^ 
JNo  !  tis  the  wind  moaning  amongst  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  How  much  money  had  you  in 
Brown's  bank  ?" 

"  All  1  possessed  in  the  world.  Not  much,  I 
own,  but  it  was  my  all." 

''So  did  they  hold  all  mine.  All  I  have  toiled 
for  in  the  hot  sun,  and  in  the  freezing  blast ;  all, 
for  which  1  have  risked  life  and  limb— have  en- 
dured the  damp  horrors  of  the  lonely  cell,  the 
terrors  of  the  midnight  storm — have  lost  the  re- 
spect of  my  fellow-men,  the  chance  of  peace  on 
earth,  the  hopes  of  rest  hereafter.  Lawyer,  this 
morning  1  was  a  rich  man.  1  was  about  to  quit 
the  trade,  and  in  my  native  village,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  seek  for  that  happiness  1  so  long 
have  sighed  for,  but  have  never  known.  This 
cursed  bank  has  failed,  and  1  am  a  beggar. 
Shall  I  do  wrong,  then,  in  snatching  my  own 
from  the  swindler's  grasp  ?" 

"  Snatching  your  own  !  what  is  it  you  mean  ?'* 

"  Listen.  From  intelligence  I  can  depend  on, 
no  matter  how  obtained— the  free  traders  have 
friends  everywhere — 1  have  learned  that  a  mes- 
senger has  been  despatched  to  L bank,  and 

has  returned  with  a  promise  of  assistance  in  a  re- 
mittance of  notes  and  specie  by  to-night's  mail. 
The  cart  must  pass  this  way,  and  soon.  Shall 
we  stop  it,  and  pay  ourselves  from  the  money 
sent  for  the  use  of  these  bankrupt '  robbers  ?'  " 

"  Do  not  tempt  me  to  the  act  of  a  fiend  !  your 
proposal  is  too  horrible  to  be  serious.  You  can- 
not mean  it." 

"  But  I  do,  and  will  go  through  with  it,  whe- 
ther you  help  me  or  no." 

"•  If  the  remittance  is  large,  we  shall  all  be 
paid." 

"  iNot  so;  they  have  overtraded  their  stocky 
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and  there  is  scarcely  suflScient  to  liquidate  the 
claims  of  my  bond.  Williiam  Etherington,  I  owe 
you  my  liberty—perhaps  my  life.  1  should  like 
to  see  you  happy  with  the  old  'squire's  black- 
haired  girl.  Join  me  like  aman,  and  claim  your 
share.  I  can  do  without  you ;  but  is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  have  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  of  your 
own.  than  to  borrow  five  from  a  needy  friend?" 
Elherinwton  spoke  not.  His  eyes,  fixed  upon 
the  dark,  impenetrable  gloom,  set  med  starting 
from  the  sockets  ;  his  parched  tongue  essayed  in 
Tain  to  convey  the  sliuhte!^(  moisture  to  his  shri- 
velled lips,  and  his  hard,  qui  jk  breathing  sounded 
in  the  siill  nignt  like  the  t.ckmg  of  a  huge  clock. 
He  remained  for  some  minuies  convulsively 
clutching  at  the  long  grass,  when,  leaning  to- 
wards Johnson,  so  that  his  hot  breath  coursed 
over  the  rough  lineaments  of  the  smuggler,  he 
said,  in  a  low,  unearthly  tone — 
"  jVo— no  6/oorf /" 

"  No,"  said  Johnson,  "  unless  they  fire,  and 
then— God  help  them  all  at  home." 

The  smuggler  suddenly  started.  Putting  his 
ear  to  thegrounc",  and  motioning  for  silence,  he 
listened  for  some  moments  with  great  attention. 
Jumping  up,  he  said, 

"  'Tis,  coming.  Off  with  your  coat  and  rest, 
land  tie  a  handkerchief  about  your  head.  Do  not 
hurry.  They  must  walk  up  the  hill,  and  we  shall 
catch  them  at  the  top.  When  I  whistle,  run  to 
the  horse's  head,  and  do  not  quit  it  for  your  life. 
Should  the  driver  have  a  companion,  we  may 
have  sharp  work.  Here  is  a  bludgeon,  but  re- 
memberj  strike  not  at  those  in  white." 

The  pit-pat  of  a  horse's  feet  broke  the  silence 
of  ihe  night.  The  smuggler  gave  Etherington 
the  flask,  after  using  it  himself,  and  suddenly  va- 
nished in  the  gloom.  Draining  the  contents  to 
the  last  drop,  Etherington  threw  the  flask  away, 
aD.d  proceeded  immediately  to  doff  his  coat  and 
vcFit,  and  tie  a  kerchief  round  his  hot  and  throb- 
bing brow.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  the 
horse  rounded  the  top  of  the  hill,  slowly  dragging 
after  him  the  small,  heavy  cart  then  used  for  car- 
rying the  cross  country  mail.  The  driver  was 
cheering  the  animal  in  his  arduous  task,  when  a 
low,  short  whistle  was  heard,  and  two  men 
jumped  from  opposite  parts  of  the  road,  dashing 
simultaneously  to  the  sides  or  the  vehicle.  Ether- 
ington rushed  to  his  post,  and  seized  the  horse's 
rem  just  as  the  driver  received  a  blow  on  the 
back  part  of  his  head,  and  fell  senseless  on  the 
horse's  back.  One  of  the  ruffians  seized  him  by 
the  colUr,  and  hurled  him  into  the  road,  close  to 
Etherington's  feet,  who,  frenzied  with  unnatural 
excifemcnt,  struck  the  unresisting  driver  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  his  bludgeon. 

"  Hold  hard.  Lawyer ;  he's  quiet  enough,"  said 
Johnson.  "  Look  sharp  and  light  the  lantern, 
Bite.     Let  us  get  the  box  and  be  off." 

Etherington  shuddered  as  he  recognised  in  the 
man  thus  addressed,  a  notorious  villain  who  had 
twice  broke  jail,  and  for  whose  apprehension  a 
reward  had  long  been  offered.  He  received  his 
peculiar  cognomen  from  the  fact  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  a  police-officer  by  the  many 
^severe  bites  he  had  inflicted  on  the  man  when  ar- 
rested by  him  in  the  very  act  of  robbery.  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  was,  like  Johnson,  effi- 
ciently disguised  by  wearing  his  shirt  outside  his 
other  clotlies. 

Bite  mounted  the  cart;  a  small  lantern  was 
lighted,  and  search  made  for  the  expected  trea- 
sure. 
"  It  is  not  here,''  said  Bite. 
"  I  know  better.  He  never  deceived  me  yet. 
Perhaps  it  is  locked  up  in  one  of  the  mail  bags. 
Draw  the  cart  out  of  the  road,  tumble  the  bags 
overboard,  and  we  will  soon  overhaul  them. 
Lawyer,  drag  that  fellow  out  of  the  way." 


Ethx^ington  passively  did  as  he  was  told. 
Raisiogthe  body  by  the  clothes,  he  was  hauling 
it  on  to  Uq  greensward,  when  the  light  of  the 
small  lamp  fell  upon  the  face,  and  disclosed  a 
deep  gash  Oi  the  side  of  the  head,  from  whence 
the  blood  was  flowing  profusely— evidently  the 
effects  of  the  bi>w  struck  by  Etherington  when 
the  unfortunate  driver  was  on  the  ground. 
Etherington  let  tu,  body  fall ;  large  clammy 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  ashy  cheek, 
and  he  stood  gazing  outhe  wound  as  a  man  en- 
tranced. He  was  roustd  from  this  lethargy  of 
horror  by  the  touch  of  the^^muggler,  who  said,  in 
his  usual  clear,  lew  tone, 

"  Lawyer,  have  you  a  penkaife  with  you  ?  if  so, 
hand  it  here,  for  my  ship-jacK  makes  but  bad 
work  of  this  mail-bag-leather.  That's  it.  Here's. 
the  box,  and  bow  for  business." 

The  small  cash- box  was  forced  gpen,  and  a 
huge  roll  of  notes  given  into  the  hand-^,  of  Bite ;; 
the  gold  was  transferred  to  the  smuggler's 
pockets,  the  light  was  extinguis'ned,  the  horse 
fastened  to  the  gibbet-post,  and  tlie  body  of  the 
maimed  driver  lifted  into  the  cart. 
*'  Is  he  dead  ?"  whispered  Etherington. 
"  Not  yet,"  said  Bite,  with  a  grin,  "  but  1  am 
afraid  that  he'll  have  the  head-ache  as  long  as  he 
lives." 

"  Lawyer,  we  must  have  your  horse.  Bite 
must  be  in  London,  and  change  these  notes  be- 
fore the  hue  and  cry  is  given.  Then  over  to 
France,  you  know,  Bite ;  get  to  Cherbourg,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  bosky  Sue.  Off  with  you, 
and  don't  let  the  grass  grow  beneath  your  feet, 
unless  you  wish  to  swing  on  the  vacant  stick 
here." 

Bite  walked  off  towards  the  fir-tree  close,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  the  rapid  gallop  of  a  horse  was 
heard  proceeding  down  one  of  the  obscure  cross- 
roads. 

"  Now,  then,  for  a  short  cut  over  the  Downs, 
Lawyer;  we  have  done  the  job  well,  and  may 
defy  detection.  We  have  enough  here  for  our 
purposes  till  we  get  our  share  of  Bite's  notes. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you.-*  you  have  not 
spoken  for  an  hour." 
"  Is  he  dead  ?"  said  Etherington,  fearfully. 
"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  1  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise.  But  we  must  now  part— it  would  be 
dangerous  to  be  seen  together." 

Without  any  division  of  the  booty,  or  a  word 
in  explanation,  the  smuggler  darted  across  the 
fields,  and  was  soon  lost  to  Etherington's  sight. 
Jaded  and  heart-smitten,  this  wretched  young 
man  reached  his  own  house,  and  betook  himseff 
to  bed— but  not  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  as  fetherington  was  sitting 
at  the  breakfast  table,  gazing  with  bloodshot 
eyes  upon  the  untasted  meal,  ttN^4^incipal  part- 
ner in  the  banking-house  was  announced. 
Etherington  jumped  up  wildly  from  his  chair, 
and  throwing  open  the  window,  evidently  medi- 
tated escape  ;  but,  actuated  by  second  thoughts, 
a  faint  smile  overspread  his  ghastly  features,  and 
he  returned  to  his  chair.  The  gentleman  entered 
the  room. 

"  Mr.  Etherington,"  said  he,  "  1  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  our  double  misfortune — robbery 
and  consequent  failure.  I  have  called  upon  you 
as  an  active  lawyer  to  solicit  your  co-operation 
with  the  magistrates  in  attempting  every  thing 
in  the  power  of  man  to  discover  the  scoundrels 
who  last  night  robbed  the  mail.  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  this  affair  than  regards  the  actual 
loss.  Our  bank  experienced  a  partial  pressure. 
1  had  written  on  for  funds,  and  this  morning  we 
could  have  met  every  demand  with  instant  pay- 
ment. I  am  now  a  ruined  and  disgraced  old  man. 
The  people  will  not  believe  but  that  the  robbery 
was  planned  by  the  bankers ;  and  after  a  long 
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life  of  honourable  ind^ustry,  ray  gray  haii^''^ 
tinged  with  sorrow  and  with  shame.  Mr.  F^''" 
ington,  I  care  not  for  my  sudden  faJl  frp^  afflu- 
ence, could  I  have  preserved  my  hoip>"r ;  but 
ruin  is  spread  around — hundreds  will/Ji^t  at  me 
as  the  rubber  of  the  poor;  and  I  sVi^descend  to 
the  grave  with  the  burning  exe, 
ruined  tradesman,  the  impoveri^^l  widow,  and 
the  beggared  orphan,  ringing  K^^y  ears. 

The  old  man  leaned  his  pad  upon  the  table 
and  wept  like  a  child.  :i^erington  attempted 
to  speak,  but  was  frigh>5ned  at  the  unearthly 
tone  of  his  own  voice.  ^^^&  banker,  ashamed  of 
his  weakness,  shortly^^ose,  and  left  the  house, 
earnestly  requestin/'Elherington  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavours  tj^^iieg  thecriminals  to  justice. 
After  swallowing  a  larger  stimulant  than  usual 
in  a  vain  atterpptto  still  the  first  sharp  gnawings 
of  the  worn)  that  never  dies,  Etherington  was 
about  to  le^e  the  house,  when  his  aged  and  in- 
firm par^t  tottered  into  the  room,  and  with  the 
{laialuMorrowof  extreme  old  age,  garrulously 
SUneQted  the  ruin  which  the  failure  of  the  bank 
had  brought  upon  her  (ew  remaining  days. 
More  falsehoods  were  used  to  quiet  her  fears. 
As  he  quitted  the  house,  his  servant  requested  to 
know  where  he  had  left  his  horse.  He  had  lent 
it  to  a  friend.  The  man  retired  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  and  Etherington  felt  that  he  was 
upable  to  look  his  servant  in  the  face. 

Crowds  were  collected  in  the  usually  quiet 
streets  of  that  little  town.  Agitation  and  excite- 
ment sat  on  every  face,  and  knots  of  whisperers 
met  at  every  corner,  or  before  the  doors  of  the 
principal  tradesmen,  who  were  all,  more  or  less, 
sufferers  by  the  bankers'  failure.  Surmises, 
doubts,  and  open  allegations  were  freely  bandied 
about,  and  the  expressions  of  vengeance  and  de- 
spair that  broke  from  the  various  sufferers  struck 
deeply  into  Etherington's  heart  as  he  walked 
through  the  excited  throng.  He  wished  to  in- 
quire how  much  they  knew,  where  their  suspi- 
cions pointed,  and,  above  all,  to  ascertain  the 
life  or  death  of  the  driver— but  he  did  not  dare 
to  trust  himself  with  speech. 

He  found  his  Ellen  in  tears.  Her  father  had 
lost  heavily— in  fact,  all  he  possessed,  except  the 
house  he  lived  in,  and  a  life  interest,  of  little  value, 
in  some  property  in  the  adjoining  county.  Mr. 
Norris  met  Etherington  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment ;  he  wished  the  match  to  be  broken  off— his 
pride  would  not  allow  his  daughter  to  go  a  beggar 
to  that  man's  arms,  who,  when  she  was  rich,  had 
been  refused  consent  unless  he  could  command 
a  certain  sum.  Etherington  expostulated  ;  ab- 
solved Mr.  IN  orris  from  his  part  of  his  contract, 
but  insisted  upon  its  iull  performance  as  con- 
nected with  his  immediate  marriage.  The  old 
gentleman's jTi^rve  immediately  vanished;  he 
seized  the  laW^r  by  the  hand,  and  said  that  he 
regarded  the  loss  of  the  money  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  satisfaction  of  having  found  so  ho- 
nourable and  generous  a  son-in-law.  Ethering- 
ton endeavoured  to  smile,  but  was  unable  to  re- 
turn the  cordial  grasp  of  the  man  whose  ruin  he 
had  causod. 

Several  days  elapsed,  but  the  excitement  did 
not  subside.  Etherington  suffered  the  worst  of 
tortures  in  being  compelled  to  hear  the  hourly 
statements  of  the  wretchedness  and  suffering 
which  the  robbery  had  produced.  Many  of  the 
small  tradesmen  declared  themselves  insolvent, 
factories  were  stopped  through  want  of  money, 
and  hundreds  of  workmen  were  discharged  ;  pa- 
nic and  desolation  ruled  the  day.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  working  people  assumed  so  threaten- 
ing a  shape  that  the  bankers  were  compelled  to 
fly  the  country.  Etherington  had  been  busily 
employed  in  drawing  out  deposition's  in  evidence, 
and  attending  to  the  surmises  of  every  thick- 


headed, officious  fellow  who  thought  he  could 
see  further  into  the  affair  than  his  neighbours. 
The  young  man's  soul  sickened  at  this  daily 
practice  of  foul  hypocrisy. 

Johnson  was  not  forthcoming,  nor  had  the 
smallest  appropriation  of  the  booty  been  for- 
warded to  the  wretched  Etherington,  who  now 
felt  but  too  late  that  his  participation  in  the  fa- 
tal deed  had  not  only  destroyed  his  own  pros- 
pects, but  had  for  ever  ruined  the  happiness  of  all 
around. 

The  servant  again  inquired  after  the  safety  of 
the  horse,  a  valuable  and  favourite  animal. 
Etherington  repeated  his  former  statement,  that 
he  had  lent  him  to  a  friend.  The  servant  asked 
if  he  knew  where  this  friend  had  taken  the  horse, 
and  Mthen  was  he  expected  back ;  for  Bill,  the 
old  hostler  at  the  Red  Lion,  had  gone  to  live  at 
K ,  a  town  some  forty  miles  across  the  coun- 
try, and  he  had  sent  word  by  the  guard  of  the 
stage,  that  lawyer  Etherington's  horse  had  been 
left  there  quite  knocked  up  and  over-worked. 
An  ill-looking  fellow  rode  him  into  the  town,  and 
had  gone  off  by  the  early  morning's  coach  to 
London.  He  knew  the  horse  by  the  star  in  his 
forehead. 

Etherington  was  unable  to  conceal  his  confu- 
sion. The  servant  was  ordered  down  stairs ;  but 
the  story  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  a(  the 
next  meeting  of  magistrates,  Etherington  was 
questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report.  Lie 
succeeded  lie— he  tried  to  spread  probability 
over  the  story  he  had  coined  about  selling  his 
horse  to  a  stranger,  but  it  was  evidently  disbe- 
lieved. Mistrust  was  aroused  ;  there  was  no  de- 
finite charge,  but  although  he  continued  to  at- 
tend, he  was  not  again  requested  to  assist  in  the 
mail  robbery  investigation. 

The  marriage  day  arrive(|,  and  Ellen,  who  had 
insisted  upon  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
in  private,  never  looked  more  lovely  than  in  the 
simple  while  dress  she  wore  to  grace  this  humble 
festival.  The  father's  broken  fortune  admitted 
not  of  display,  and  Etherington,  who  had  ruined 
a  whole  community  to,  put  himself  into  funds, 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  raise  the  bare  ex- 
penses of  the  day.  Still  he  hoped  that  Johnson 
Wjpuld  keep  his  word,  and  though  his  soul  loathed 
the  crime  he  had  committed,  and  he  abhorred 
the  foul  train  of  consequences  it  had  engendered, 
he  could  not  give  up  his  claim  to  the  profits  of 
his  guilt. 

The  sun  was  gilding  the  fading  leaves  of  the 
grave-yard  trees  as  Etherington  left  the  village 
church,  his  young  bride  hanging  upon  his  arm. 
He  had  bought  her  at  an  awful  price ;  but  when 
he  saw  her  animated  countenance  beaming  with 
delight  at  their  expected  happiness,  he  felt  that 
her  smiles  dissipated  somewhat  of  the  gloom  of 
guilt,  and  his  load  of  crime  sat  lighter  on  his 
heart  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved.  He  made 
an  effort  to  be  cheerful,  and  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  laugh  at  one  of  Mr.  Norris's  hearty 
sallies,  when  a  funeral  procession,  of  the  most 
humble  pretension,  entered  the  gates  of  the 
church  yard  as  the  bridal  party  endeavoured  to 
pass  out.  A  young  widow  followed  the  coffin ; 
she  was  weeping  piteously,  and  dragging  by  the 
hand  a  curly-haired  boy  of  tender  age,  whose 
round  and  innocent  face  reflected  the  sad  impres- 
sion of  the  place,  while  he  was  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  severity  of  his  loss.  Ellen's  sympathy 
was  affected  at  the  sight  of  this  poor  mourning 
relict,  and  her  orphan  boy,  and  her  husband 
found  some  little  trouble  in  drying  up  her  tears. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  dreadful  case,"  said  Mr.  Nor- 
ris, "  and  the  heavy  difficulty  which  has  fallen  on 
our  town  prevents  the  possibility  of  doing  any- 
thing for  her  by  subscription — although  I  trust 
that  government  will  not  forget  her  claims." 
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"Who  is  she?  what  are  her  claims?"  said 
Etheriogton. 

"  Do  you  not  know  ?  She  is  the  widow  of  poor 
Semple,  the  driver,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
robbers  of  the  mail." 

Etlierington  did  not  fall,  nor  start,  nor  even 
change  the  colour  in  his  cheek.  The  blow 
struck  to  his  heart,  and  was  too  deeply  seated 
for  external  sign.  He  had  heard  that  his  victim 
was  severely  hurt,  but  it  was  considered  almost 
certain  that  he  would  recover.  This  sudden 
weight  of  murder  on  his  soul  stilled  even  the 
flutteriogs  of  hope;  and  he  looked  upon  its  de- 
velopement  at  the  portal  of  the  church,  where 
he  had  just  pledged  his  yovrs  to  the  innocent 
cause  of  all  his  guilt,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
father  whose  cautious  proposition  forced  him  to 
the  deed  of  sin,  as  a  warning  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood— a  vivid  presentiment  of  impending  ill  set- 
tled on  his  mind,  and  despair  entered  his  soul. 

The  walk  home,— the  dinner,— the  dessert,— 
all  passed  gloomily  and;  sad; .  Ellen  was  pained 
to  see  her  husband's  raelancboly;  she  had  before 
observed  the  str»age  olteratioa  in  his  manner, 
and  had  expostulated  with  him  on  the  subject. 
Her  inquiries  were  now  pressed  with  more  inten- 
sity, but  they  resulted  in  the  same  excuse— a 
head-ache  of  peculiar  violence. 

"  Then  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  evening  will 
blow  it  away,"  said  Mr.  Norris.  "  Do  not  sit 
thare  moping,  and  insulting  your  wife  by  looking 
as  if  you  were  sorry  for  what  you  havedoae;  but 
jump  up,  like  a  joyous  bridegroom,  as  you  ought 
to  be  ;  take  half  an  hour's  walk  on  the  sands,  and 
when  you  come  back,  join  with  me  in  drinkin"; 
the  bride's  health.  1  can  find  a  bottle  or  two  ot 
choice  old  port,  and  no  thanks  to  the  scoundrels 
who  robbed  me." 

The  remedy  was  tried,  but  without  eflfect. 
The  glories  of  the  setting  sun— the  quiet  splen- 
dour of  the  calm,  bright  sea — the  murmuring  of 
the  evening  breeze — the  lively  prattle  of  his 
young  bride,  or  the  devoted  tenderness  of  her 
alarmed  inquiries — all  alike  fell  on  a  seared  and 
scathed  heart,  occupied  with  but  one  thought  of 
horror  and  despair.  A  young  girl  passed  them, 
and  Ellen,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting,  stepped 
back  to  speak  to  her,  leaving  Etherington  alone 
upon  the  oeach. 

"  It  cannot  be  concealed,"  he  exclaimed  aloud; 
*'  nature,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  proclaims 
her  hatred  ot  the  deed.  The  gentle  waves,  that 
break  in  murmuring  ripples  at  my  feet,  seem  to 
recede  in  horror  at  my  crime ;  the  fresh  breeze, 
that  fans  my  burning  temples  in  its  play,  appears 
with  trumpet  violence  to  bellow  '  murder'  in  my 
ear;  the  orb  of  day  is  setting  redly  in  the  west — 
I  cannot  gaze  upon  its  beauty— its  rays  seem 
tinged  with  blood!" 

A  rough-looking  fisherman  stepped  from  be- 
hind an  adjacent  rock,  thrust  a  dirty  ill-folded 
letter  into  Etherington's  liands,  and  imm^ately 
disappeared.  The  note  was  from  Johas^,  and 
read  as  follows : — 

"  1  did  not  dare,  for  all  our  sakes,  to  trust  you 
with  money.  It  would  have  bred  suspicion. 
Now 'tis  useless.  We  are  both  of  us  more  than 
suspected.  My  flask  has  been  found  under  the 
gallows,  with  my  name  upon  it  in  full ;  and  your 
penknife  has  been  picked  up  in  the  grass.  The 
tradesman  who  sold  it  to  you  has  sworn  to  it.  A 
warrant  is  already  out  for  me,  and  you  are  to  be 
secured  in  the  morning  when  you  attend  the 
court.  Bite  has  been  taken  in  London  with  all 
in  his  possession.  They  do  not  know  this  down 
here,  but  the  morning's  post  will  bring  the  news. 
He  was  seen  on  your  horse,  which  the  justices 
have  sent  for,  and  have  now  in  the  town.  Death 
is  here,  but  life  is  in  anoiher  land.  The  Susan 
will  be  dfi"  the  coast  at  dusk— fieize  any  small  boat 


from  the  beach— pull  out  beyond  the  floating 
light,  and  then  keep  it  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
lights  of  the  town.  I  shall  be  afloat,  and  on  the 
look-out  at  the  proper  time  of  night." 

Etherington  had  scarcely  read  this  damning 
epistle  ere  the  light  and  graceful  form  of  his  wife 
Was  at  his  side. 

"  My  dear  William  can  do  me  a  favour,  and  aa 
it  is  my  wedding  day  request,  1  am  sure  he  will 
not  refuse  me.  Tou  have  some  interest  with  the 
magistrates.  Poor  old  Stillwell,  the  exciseman, 
has  been  superseded  for  neglect  of  duty.  He 
has  lost  all  the  hard-earned  savings  of  his  long 
life  by  the  failure  of  the  bank,  and  his  family 
must  starve  unless  you  interest  yourself  in  his 
behalf.  You  will  try  to  have  him  reinstated, 
will  you  not?" 

Etherington  answered  with  an  affirmatire 
smile,  and  kissed  the  blooming  cheek  of  the  fair 
petitioner.  They  returned  towards  home.  There 
was  a  fire  in  Etberington's  eye,  an  elasticity  in 
his  tread,  that  surprised  and  delighted  his  ob- 
servant wife.  His  conversation  was  cheerful 
and  continuous)  and  Ellen  looked  upon  this  out- 
break as  the  reaction  of  his  natural  spirits,  which 
had  been  overatained  by  a  too  rigid  observance 
of  his  prefcssional  pursuits. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  this  description  of 
Etberington's  conduct  to  be  unnatural.  He  had 
lost  the  withering  torture  of  uncertainty :  the 
dreadful  truth  was  full  before  him— be  felt  the 
necessiiy  for  instant  action,  and  at  once  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

Leaving  his  wife  at  the  parlour,  door,  ho  de- 
sired her,  with  a  kiss,  to  tell  her  father  to  prepare 
the  wine,  while  he  retired  to  his  room  to  make 
some  little  arrangement  for  a  short  journey  he 
had  soon  to  perform.  The  happy  girl  did  not 
wait  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  his  last  words ;  but, 
full  of  desire  to  acquaint  her  parents  with  the 
joyons  change  in  Etberington's  behaviour, 
bounded  into  the  room  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  delivered  his  request.  Mr.  Norris  placed 
the  decanters  upon  the  table,  and  hstened  to  the 
lively  chatter  ot  his  darling  child,  who  described, 
in  animated  language,  the  rich  delights  of  the 
conversation  with  her  handsome  and  sensible 
husband.  She  depicted  the  beauties  of  the  even- 
io;^  scene,  and  tlie  effects  which  she  imagined 
had  been  produced  by  nature's  glories  on  Ether- 
iui,'ton's  sensitive  mind.  With  what  eloquence 
did  she  paint  the  past— with  what  transport  did 
she  look  forward  to  the  future — with  what  fervour 
did  she  thank  hef  Creator  for  removing  the  cloud 
which  had  hung  over  the  mind  of  him  she  so  de- 
votedly adored.  Her  parents  smiled  at  her  en- 
thusiasm, and  her  aged  mother  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  clasped  her  lovely  daughter  in  her 
arms.  ji 

"  Why,  mamma,  your  dress  isspfashed  ajlorer 
with  port  wine.  How  could  papa  be  so  care- 
less?" 

"  A  drop  has  just  fallen  on  your  shoulder, 
Ellen.  There  is  another.  This  is  not  wine— it 
comes  from  above." 

All  present  cast  their  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  A 
large  red  stain  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
white  plaster,  through  which  a  dark  red  liquid 
was  rapidly  oozing.  Ellen  uttered  a  shriek,  and 
a  dreadful  thought,  sudden  and  searing  as  the 
lightning's  flash,"fell  upon  her  brain. 

"  It  is  my  husband's  blood!" 

This  horrible  anticipation  proved  too  true. 
The  wretched  man  knew  that,  to  preserve  his 
life,  he  mast  give  up  all  that  rendered  life  desi- 
rable ;  and  to  shun  the  damning  ignominy  of  the 
unavoidable  exposure,  with  the  certainty  of 
meeting  aviulentand  disgraceful  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  if  he  should  be 
ca^ught,  he  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  oa  the 
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CY'ining  of  bis  wedding  day,  and  on  his  bridal 
Ued,  he  expiated  his  short  but  terrible  career  of 
guilt  by  cutting  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

A  hole  was  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  cross- 
roads, a  few  yards  only  from  the  foot  of  the  gib- 
bet on  the  dewns.  According  to  the  English 
law,  then  in  force,  the  body  of  the  suicide  was 
hurled,  like  a  dog,  into  his  rude  unhallowed 
grave.  The  officials  of  the  jail  placed  the  re- 
mains of  the  ill-fated  Elheriogton  in  his  narrow 
house,  beneath  the  midnight  sky.    Foul  jests  and 


imprecations  formed  the  service  of  the  dead; 
and  the  earth  closed  over  that  once  proud,  ungo- 
vernable heart,  withoutthesheddiogof  one  pity- 
ing tear— without  the  utterance  of  one  sad  re- 
gret. 

The  horror  of  t  he  death  scene  overpow'^ed  the 
senses  of  the  wretched  wife ;  she  never  recovered 
the  shock.  A  few  months  closed  the  earthly 
sufferings  of  the  widowed  bride^;  and  her  be- 
reaved and  broken-hearted  parents  did  not  long 
survive. 


THE    TROTTING    HORSE,   WHALEBONE 


This  print  represents  the  noted  trotting  horse,  Whalebone,  whose  speed  and  bottom  was  so  generally  and  de- 
servedly celebrated.  He  was  a  bright  bay,  15  hands  3  1-2  inches  high;  had  strong  points,  and  showed  great  blood- 
He  was  sired  by  Hamilioniaii,  who  was  out  of  Old  Messenger.     He  was  bred  by  General  Coles,  of  Maryland. 

Among  the  numerous  performances  of  Whalebone,  the  following  are  most  conspicuous.  In  1827,  ha  was 
matched  against  time,  15  miles  within  the  hour,  in  harness,  which  he  accomplished  with  great  ease  in  54  min. 
6  seconds,  performing  his  last  mile  in  3  minutes  and  2  seconds.  His  then  owner,  Mr.  Elliott, (since  married  to 
Madame  Celeste)  after  the  match,  offered  to  trot  him  17  miles  within  the  hour,  but  there  was  no  taker.  On  the 
15th  May,  1828,  he  won  the  Hunting  Park  Association  purse  of  $200,  and  a  silver  cup,  value  $50— beating  in 
two  heats  Creeper,  Lady  Kate,  Grey  Squirrel,  and  Moonshine.  On  the  15th  October,  1829,  on  the  Hunting  Park 
Course,^  he  trotted  under  the  saddle,  rode  by  Mr.  Spicer,  16  miles  in  4  mile  heats,  in  the  unprecedented  tirao 
of  46  minutes  and  11  seconds,  performing  the  third  heat  in  11  minutes  and  17  seconds.  On  the  preceding 
day  he  trotted  eight  miles  in  harness,  against  Sir  Peter.  On  the  23d  October,  1830,  he  won  the  Hunting  Park 
Association  p%ae  of  $300,  3  mile  heats,  winning  the  3d  and  4lh  heats,  beating  Sir  Peter,  Jerry,  Comet,  and 
Top  Gallant,  and  distancing  all  on  the  4th  heat.  On  the  28ih  October,  1830,  on  the  Union  Course,  Long 
Island,  he  won  the  Trotting  Club  purse  of  $200,  beating  the  Calf,  Comet,  and  Sir  Andrew,  winning  the  3d 
and  3d  heats,  the  Calf  taking  the  1st.  On  the  6th  December,  1830,  he  beat  Sweet  Briar,  in  harness,  7  mile* 
round  the  Hunting  Park  Course,  winning  each  mile  except  the  2d  and  5th.  December,  1828,  on  the  New 
York  Trotting  Course,  he  performed  a  second  3  mile  heat,  in  harness,  in  8  minutes  and  20  seconds,  and  on  the 
Hunting  Park  Course,  October  14,  1829,  a  second  4  mile  heat  in  harness,  in  11  minutes  and  18  seconds. 

Besides  the  performances  above  enumerated,  Whalebone  won  two  matches  against  Sir  Hal,  two  against 
Pilot,  and  one  against  Grey  Squirrel.  On  the  6th  October,  1831,  he  was  matched  against  time,  32  miles  in  3 
hours,  in  harness,  on  the  Hunting  Park  Course,  which  he  performed  with  ease  in  1  hour  57  minutes  and  59 
seconds.  On  completijig  this  match,  he  appeared  on  the  Course  in  elegant  style,  not  being  in  the  least  dis- 
tressed, nor  making  even  a  blow.  On  being  taken  home  and  cleaned,  he  kicked  out  and  bit  at  his  crib  aa  he 
did  before  the  trot,  and  eat  more  heartily.  He  performed  the  last  mile  in  3  minutes  19  seconds,  not  having 
been  stopped  and  refreshed  prior  to  entering  upon  it.  Had  his  mouth  been  washed  out,  there  is  no  doubt  h© 
could  have  done  this  mile  in  little  over  three  minutes.  This  performance  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  turf,  being  much  more  arduoiw  and  difficult  than  the  leat  of  Chancellor,  who  trotted  the  same  distance 
under  the  saddle.  Beside  the  great  diflerenoe  of  weight.  Whalebone  had  necessarily  to  carry,  he  was  obliged 
le  keep  much  further  from  the  track,  which  probably  increased  the  distance  2  miles  in  the  32.  He  performed 
it  in  30  seconds  kss  time  ihan  was  occupied  by  Chancellor. 

In  all  the  matches  which  were  made  with  Whalebone,  he  lost  but  two,  in  one  of  which  he  WM 
overstrained,  and  in  the  other  lame  from  a  Mndcrack  or  gathering  in  the  fore-frog. 
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WEE     WATTY: 


A    SURGEON    S  TUDENT'  S     TALE. 


There  is  not  a  pleasanter  walk  all  round  the 
heartsome  city  of  Glasgow,  than  that  down  by 
the  Clyde  towards  Dumbarton  ;  and  you  may  go 
either  on  the  green  sod,  by  the  edge  of  the  river, 
passing  Kelvinhaugh  and  the  Inch,  or,  on  the 
level  high  road  towards  the  old-fashioned  town 
of  Renfrew ;  nor  can  a  man  drink  a  civil  tum- 
bler of  Islay  or  Glenlivett,  anywhere  after  his 
walk,  with  greater  gusto  than  in  the  big  room  up 
stairs  in  the  house  of  David  Craighorn,  the  pa- 
triarchal publican  of  the  sweet  village  of  Govan. 
The  very  lass  that  comes  smirking  in  with  the 
gill  stoup  and  the  glass,  with  the  bottle  of  small 
beer,  sparkling  like  soda  or  champagne,  and  the 
bit  of  oat  cake  to  dry  your  teeth,  is  a  perfect 
pleasure  to  see ;  and  Miss  Craighorn  herself 
was  really — but  she's  married  now  ! 

I  had  taken  my  walk  that  way,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  one  pleasant  Friday  afternoon,  for 
I  hate  your  Sunday  stra^fflers  ;  and  I  would  not 
be  seen  at  David  Craiorhnrn's  (;n  the  Lord's  day, 
for  any  monev ! — and  wlien  we  had  walked  through 
the  town  of  Govan,  my  friend  and  I  sauntered  in- 
to the  churchyard.  It  "is  perfect  truth  that  we  did 
go  into  tho  churchyard,  for  it  is  quite  open  to 
those  that  pass  "that  way ;  and  it  is  just 
as  true  that  we  went  in,  not  to  write  or  speak 
any  palavers  about  it,  or  to  bo  sentimental  or  sil- 
ly, but  merely  to  rest  ourselves,  and  look  about : 
and  there  is  not  a  prettier  churchyard  in  which 
a  man  can  set  his  foot,  than  the  quiet  and  pictu- 
resque burying-ground  round  the  old  church  in 
Govan. 

"  1  think  it  odd,"  said  I  to  my  friend,  "  in 
lookinir  round  this  old  village,  that  somehow  my 
recollections  of  every  place  to  which  I  was  ac- 
customed to  wander  in  my  boyish  days  are  asso- 
ciated with  some  living  person,  whom  1  always 
think  I  ought  to  find  about  the  same  spot  where 
1  used  to  observe  him  the  first  time  I  explored  the 
village  or  hamlet.  iVJow  I  remember,  many 
years  ago,  that  I  could  never  pass  through  Go- 
van,  or  cross  the  ferry  to  Particle,  or  lingefr  about 
the  green  by  the  side  of  the  Clyde,  watching  the 
fishers  in  the  salmon  season,  without  seeing  the 
lively  face  and  active  figure  of  a  little  man, 
whose  image,  even  at  this  moment,  is  connected 
with  every  interesting  recollection  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  1  cannot  name  the  person  whom  I  have  so 
often  seen,  both  on  this  and  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  for  1  never  knew  him  by  any  other 
but  the  characteristic  appellation  of  Wee  Wat- 
ty !  by  which  he  was  well  known  to  all  the  men 
that  loved  idleness,  and  all  the  boys  that  loved 
sport;  and  these  formed  the  majority,  all  round 
the  villages  of  Partick  and  Long  Govan.  I  won- 
der what  has  become  of  him  now." 

"  Did  you  know  Wee  Watty,  too?"  said  my 
companion. 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  I  remember  him  as  well  as  I 
remember  the  mound,  at  the  back  of  David 
Craighorn's  house;  and  I  rertiomber  things  far 
later  than  that,  which  is  remarkable.  1  remem- 
ber Bauldy  Brochan,  he  who  played  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  in  the  big  Glasgow  theatre,  to  the  great 
laughter  of  the  spruce  critics  !  who  used 
to  talk  small  literature  in  I  he  back  shop  of 
Messrs.  McCricket  and  McCroket,  the  book- 
sellers. But  puir  Bauldy  was  driven  to  the  dogs 
wi'  play  acting,  and  comic  singing  an'  keeped  a 
'change-house  t'other  side  of  the  Clyde,  just  be- 
side the  ferry  house.  I  remember,  in  my  rambles 
by  Clyde  side,  I  used  to  see  Bauldy  in  the  fine 
summer  mornings,  sitting  on  the  stone  at  his 


door,  half-dressed,  fiddling  away  to  himself,  on  an 
old  fiddle,  as  zealously  as  if  he  had  the  whole  mu- 
sical.society  listening  to  his  wretched  scraping. 
When  he  observed  me  watching  him,  he  used  to 
get  up  from  the  stone,  and  dance  and  cut  capers 
before  his  door,  grinning  and  laughing:  for  a  mo~ 
mentary  amusement  to  himself  and  me !  for  I 
could  have  sworn  that  he  had  not  a  sixpence  in 
his  pocket !— but  he's  dead  now,  poor  body  !  and 
so,  1  suppose,  is  Wee  Watty." 

"  Wee  Watty  is  dead !"  said  my  companion;. 
"  I'll  take  my  oath  of  that.' 

"  Poor  body  !"  said  1 ;  is  he  gone  ? — You  sur- 
geons speak  so  hard-heartedly  about  death.— 
But  where  are  you  going,  friend  ?" 

"  1  am  just  going  to  take  a  look  through  this 
churchyard,"  said  he,  as  1  followed  him  among 
the  graves.    "  I  feel  quite  at  home  in  Govan 
churchyard,"  he  added. 
"  Do  you  faith?" 

"  Oh, yes;  1  could  pass  the  night  as  pleasantly 
in  it  as  in  my  own  room.  Man,  I  know  every 
stone  and  corner  in  it !  fine  soft  ground,  and — but 
that  infernal  low  wall  next  the  road,  I  never 
liked  that." 

"In  truth,  Mr. ,  you  do  seem  t»  be  com- 
fortable here.  I  do  not  half  like  the  way  that 
you  surgeons  look  at  a  kirk  yard.  It's  so  like  a 
hungry  thief  at  a  tien-roost.  Had  you  ever  any 
jobs  hereabouts.  Doctor?" 

"  Some  few,"  he  said,  with  a  dry  laugh. 
"  And  did  you  really  dare  to  come  to  this 
pleasant  spot,  like  a  iliief  in  the  night,  and  howk 
an'  guddle  amang  yird  an'  rotten  banes,  an'  pur- 
loin the  vera  dead  out  o'  their  graves  ?  Indeed, 
I  canna  look  at  you." 

"  Hoot,"  said  he,  "  don't  be  sa  warm ;  it  was 
only  when  we  were  prentices;  and  it  was  our 
duty,  as  junior  surgeons  to  assist.  Besides,  isn't 
it  for  the  benefit  of  science  ?" 

"  The  benefite  o'  the  deevil  I"  said  I,  speaking 
broader  Scotch  as  I  grew  warmer;  "I'll  never 
believe  that  the  half  o'  the  dead  corpses  that  are 
howked  up  are  wanted  for  science.  Isn't  every 
impudent  boy,  whom  silly  parents  have  put  to 
be  a  surgeon,  instead  of  sending  him  to  make 
garments,  or  mend  shoes,  ambitious  not  only  to 
possess  two^r  three  suits  of  sculls  and  bones,  but 
must  have  as  many  legs  and  arms  to  cut  an'  slash 
al ,  or  rather  to  show  off  to  his  brother  boys,  as  his 
father  will  give  him  money  to  buy  of  the  princi- 
pal thief?  Have  not  I  myself  been  brought  in- 
to dark  closets,  and  down  to  cellars  to  see — bah  ! 
it  turns  my  stomach  to  think  o't !" 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  right  or  wrong,  young 
surgeons  do  such  things  ;  and  we're  not  going»to 
argue  about  it  this  fine  night.  1  was  going  to 
tell  you  about  Wee  Watty." 

"Very  well  ;  and  if  you  really  were  implicat- 
ed in  such  dirty  jobs,  and " 

"  You  shall  hear.  In  fact  that  was  a  service 
that  I  believe  I  had  a  sort  of  natural  taste  for, 
which  I  know  was  the  case  with  some  others  in 
the  anatomy  class  ;  rriertly,  I  suppose,  because 
it  was  so  adventurous  ;  for,  if  we  got  fairly  to 
work  in  a  churchyard  at  nij;ht,  we  were  sure  to 
get  into  some  confounded  scrape  before  the 
morning. 

"  ISow  this  churchyard  was  a  favourite  spot 
for  our  nocturnal  attempts  ;  it  stood  so  well  out 
from  the  houses,  and  the  people  in  the  village 
went  so  early  to  bed,  and  there  were  no  watch- 
men to  cause  us  any  alarm.  But  yet,  sometimes, 
we  had  hard  tugs  of  it,  which  I  may  now  tell  you 
of;    for  it  was  long  ago,  long  before  Bauldy 
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Brochan's  time ;  and  one  of  the  jjieatest  plagues 
we  had  to  deal  with  was  this  very  Wee  Watty." 

My  friend,  the  surgeon,  here  took  a  pinch  of! 
•snuff,  and  thus  continued  the  story  :— 

*"  There  never  was  svich  a  body  as  Wee  Watty. 
Come  into  the  village  by  any  end,  or  through 
any  street,— come  across  the  Clyde  by  the  ferry, 
ar  through  by  this  churchyard,  you  were  sure  to^ 
tneet  Watty.  If  there  ever  was  a  gameoo  the 
green  by  the  waterside,  or  a  salmon  fishing  extra- 
•ordinary  ;  if  ever  there  was  a  row  between  the 
Oovan  weavers  and  the  millers  of  Partick;  if  ever 
there  was  a  drunken  squabble,  about  David 
Craighom's  door,  wi'  the  Glasgow  sma' clerks, 
or  a  battle  on  a  Sunday  niglit,  after  the  Govan 
sacrament,  Wee  Watty  was  sure  to  be  in  the 
middle  o't. 

*'  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  day  that  Watty  was 

r'esent  at  everything,  and  ready  for  anything, 
declare,  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  the  man 
never  slept  a  wink,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  went  to 
bed  ;  for,  when  we  had  a  darksome  job  in  Govan, 
our  only  objection  and  terror  was  Watty.  We 
knew  Watty's  omnipresence  so  well  (both  l>y 
day  and  by  night,  and  were  so  sure  of  his  activi- 
ty, that,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  better  churchyard  than  this  within 
ten  miles,  to  supply,  in  those  days,  the  anatomi- 
cal students  of  the  College  of  Glasgow." 

'*  But  I  hope  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  done 
in  this  churchyard  now.  Doctor  !"  interrupted  I. 

"  No,  not  now,"  said  he.  "■  But  never  trou- 
ble yourself;  just  let  me  tell  my  story.  Well, 
Sir,  it  was  a  favourite  walk  of  us  young  fellows ; 
and  we  often  used  to  go  down  to  this  place  to 
see  what  we  could  see.  One  afternoon  we  stroll- 
ed out,  and,  taking  a  turn  through  thi^  church- 
yard as  if  carelessly,  and  without  intent,  we 
found  anew-made  grave,  in  a  snug  convenient 
spot  near  the  wall,  and  we  put  a  mark  to  it 
and  the  contiguous  tombstones  that  we  might 
easily  find  it  in  the  dark. 

"  Accordingly  we  came  down  again  from  Glas- 
gow the  same  night,  a  little  after  midnight ;  and, 
haying  left  an  old  gig,  with  which  we  usually  trav- 
elled upon  these  expeditions,  m  a  lane  near  tlie  v  il- 
lage,  we  divided  our  party,  to  prevent  suspicion, 
aod  came  by  different  routes  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  at  the  corner  of  the  churchyard.  There 
were,  in  all,  three  of  us,  stout,  active  youths, 
provided  with  a  portable  pickaxe,  a  spade  that 


folded  up,  ropes,  and  a  sack  ;  a  dark  lantern  to 
be  used  only  on  a  particular  emergency  ;  and  we 
oared  not  for  man  or  devil,— only  Wee  Watty. 

"Theniirht,  was  drizzly  wet,  and  as  dark  as 
pitch;  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  wrapped 
in  sleep  :  at  least,  we  saw  nothing  as  we  passed 
through  to  indicate  the  contrary.  There  was 
only  a  light  to  be  seen  in  two  places ;  one  was  in 
a  chamber,  where  a  child  lay  dying,  as  we  after- 
terwards  learned ;  and  the  other  was  at  a  small 
public  house,  the  sign  of  the  SalmoB,  where  two 
or  three  of  the  greatest  ti))plei:s  t>f  the  viUage 
were  occupied  in  an  argument  on  religion.  Eve- 
ry thing  appeared  favourable  and  quiet ;  and  the 
silence  of  the  churchyard,  when  we  entered, 
and  all  around  us,  was  truly  the  silence  of  the 
grave. 

*'  Well,  to  work  we  went  in  good  spirits,  for 
we  soon  found  the  desired  spot;  and  so  sec«re 
were  we  from  interruption,  that  we  allowed  the 
man  that  we  liad  appointed  to  keep  a  look-o«t, 
(.his  name  was  Bob  Pattison,  and  his  anatomical 
enthusiasm  extended  to  the  very  work  that  we 
were  now  about.)  to  take  a  hand  with  us  in  get- 
ting up  our  prize.  We  sat  on  a  tombstone  while 
we  made  our  arrangements,  so  as  to  save  time 
whenever  we  might  get  our  subject  properly 
sacked  and  to  enable  ustoescapespeedily,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  ;  but  as  there  did  not  appear 
any  cause  for  this  fear,  we  took  a  drop  of  bran- 
dy, and,  laying  aside  our  coats,  began  to  dig. 
Nay,  so  comfortable  were  we,  that  Bob  Pattison 
even  lighted  his  cigar  at  our  dark  lantern  ;  and, 
you  may  smile  as  you  please,  but  three  merrier 
fellows  than  ourselves  never  sat  round  a  grave 
at  midnight. 

"  We  had  just  eot  the  loose  turf  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  grave,  and  had  shovelled  out  a 
(ew  spadesfull  of  earth,  when  an  unwel- 
come beam  from  the  ^ratery  moon,  now  just 
beginning  to  peep  forth,  shot  an  indistinct 
cloudy  gleam  between  us  and  the  black  sky, 
and  disturbed  the  security  of  our  utter  dark- 
ness; at  Iht;  same  instant  I,  who  was  rather 
more  cautious  than  my  companions,  casting  my 
eye,  by  chance,  towards  the  road,  distinctly  saw 
a  ngjre  moving  slowly  on  the  outside,  until  it 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard. 

"  '  Heaven  preserve  us!  we're  watched,"  said  I 
to  my  companions,  after  a  moment. 

"  *  Devil  may  care!'  said  Bob  Pattison  ;  *  if 
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they'll  only  give  us  ten  minutes  more  to  get  this 
old  fellow  up,  that's  all  that  I  want.' 

"  '  Silence  a  moment,'  1  said,  in  a  whis- 
per, '  until  we  see  what  that  can  be.  Our  per- 
severance may  be  dangerous.' 

"  The  figure  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing over  the  gate. 

"  '  There  is  only  one,'  said  Pattison,  as  the 
moonbeam  darkened  into  gloom ;  '  carry  on, 
boysi'— and  they  set  to  again. 

"  They  flung  out  a  few  spades-full  of  earth ; 
and  the  moon  at  that  moment  shining  out  again, 
discovered  the  figure  moving,  and, to  our  aston- 
ishment, it  passed  the  little  stile,  and  walked  a 
few  steps  into  the  churchyard. 

"  '  If  it  be  a  ghost,  I'd  give  a  crown  to  sec  it,' 
said  Pattison,  as  we  stooped  and  secreted  our- 
selves behind  a  tombstone. 

"  '  By  heaven,'  said  I,  'it  is  Wee  Watty !  I 
know  his  shape  as  he  stands  between  me  and  the 
moon ;  besides,  lean  see  the  piece  out  of  the  leaf 
<if  hishat.' 

"  '  If  it  is  Watty,'  said  the  other, '  we  had  bet- 
ter take  care  of  ourselves  ;  he'll  raise  the  whole 
village  upon  us  in  five  minutes.  It  must  be  he, 
for  there  is  not  a  man  in  Govan  would  venture 
into  the  churchyard,  at  this  hour,  but  himself.' 

"  The  figure,  after  a  few  monent?,  seemed  to 
turn  round  and  move  off;  and  the  darkness  re- 
turning, we  heard  his  feet  distinctly  on  tlie  foot- 
tvay  outside. 

"  A  consultation  was  now  hekl  by  all  of  us,  as 
to  what  we  should  do;  for  wc  knew  if  Watty 
pave  the  alarm,  even  should  we  have  got  our 
booty  mp,  and  all  things  smoothed ,  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  passing  with  it  through  Govan. 
We  naoved  instinctively  towards  the  road,  after 
the  figure,  and  for  a  few  moments  stood  listening. 

Hearing  nothing,  two  of  us  returned  to  the 
grave,  while  the  third  kept  watch,  and  even  walk- 
ed a  little  ways  on  the  outside  into  the  village. 

"  We  had  scarcely  got  to  work  a  second  time, 
when  our  companion  came  hastily  to  us,  with  the 
Tvord  that  he  had  just  heard  a  knocking  at  one 
or  two  doors  in  the  village,  and  had  seen  a  man 
with  a  lantern  running  up  the  street.  We  now 
considered  that  we  were  fairly  observed,  and 
that  our  only  plan  was  to  fill  up  the  grave  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  to  save  appearances,  and 
trust  to  our  own  courage  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  for  escaping  to  Glasgow.  We  were  not 
mistaken.  In  five  or  six  minutes  we  heard 
voices  outside ;  and  before  the  grave  was  filled 
up  as  we  found  it,  lanterns  started  up  at  every 
corner,  and  we  seemed  to  be  completely  sur- 
rounded. 

"  '  This  business  is  become  rather  a  grave  one, 
after  all,"  said  Pattison,  as  we  crept  upon  our 
hands  and  knees,  among  the  graves,  towards  the 
church,  among  the  pillars  of  which  we  expected 
to  hide  ourselves,  until  the  people  of  the  town, 
several  of  whom  were  now  coming  in  with  lan- 
terns and  weapons,  should  disperse. 

"  '  What  the  devil  shall  we  do  ?'  said  the  other, 
■who  carried  the  sack,  in  great  consternation,  as 
we  held  a  momentary  council  of  war  behind  a 
buttress  of  the  church. 

*•"  Fly  you  at  once,'  said  I,  to  the  last  speaker, 
*tntt)  the  next  field;  you  may  get  off  singly  by 
taking  the  road  if  you  can  :  Pattison,  I  think, 
ought  to  manage  for  himself.  As  for  me,  I  will 
take  my  chance  here  for  a  while,  until  1  find  an 
opportHQity  of  bolting  by  the  side  of  Clyde; 
meantime,  boys,  we  meet,  as  soon  as  we  can  es- 
cape, in  the  lane  above,  to  take  our  passage 
home  in  theold  gig.' 

"  *  Is  the  brandy  out  ?'  said  Pattison. 

"  *  No ;  there  is  a  tolerable  drop  still  left. 
But  they're  coming  this  way.' 

**  '  Never  mind,  give  us  a  tift,'  said  Pattison 


taking  the  brandy,  and  drinking  heartily.  '  Now 
I'll  fight  my  way  out  of  i his  scrape.  Wee  Watty, 
and  all;'  and,  without  another  word,  he  darted 
out  in  the  face  of  the  valtSint  villagers,  while  the 
other  sprang  across,  and  was  soon  successfully 
getting  behind  the  watchers,  and  so  on  to  the 
high  road. 

"•  '  Here  they  are !  here  they  are  !'  shouted  the 
voice  of  Watty  himself,  as  Pattison  darted  out 
like  one  of  Jamie  Hervey's  rhetorical  figures, 
from  among  the  tombs,  and  two  fellows,  in  an 
instant,  sprang  upon  the  forward  youth.  Patti- 
son had  nothing  to  defend  himself  with,  except 
the  folding  handle  of  the  spade,  but  up  it  went, 
and  two  or  three  cracks  were  given  and  taken 
in  ao  instant. 

"'Gi'e  me  a  grip  o'  the  rascal!'  shouted 
Watty,  '  I'll  do  for  him !'  and  he  sprang  upon 
Pattison. 

"'Mind  your  ain  affairs,  little  chap,'  said 
Pattison,  letting  his  shovel  handle  drive  at 
Watty;  and  having  succeeded,  in  the  moment, 
in  keeping  the  whole  party  at  bay,  he  sprang 
through  the  midst  of  them,  and  out  upon  the 
road,  and  was  off  in  an  instant. 

"  I  was  so  amused  with  this  scene,  which  1  wit- 
nessed from  the  station  I  had  taken  in  a  niche  of 
the  church,  that  I  (piite  forgot  my  own  safety, 
and  hardly  thouijilt  of  it  until  1  saw  t>oth  my  com- 
panions off.  When  the  roused  villagers,  includ- 
ing the  two  drunken  men  who  had  been  arguing 
upon  reliiiion,  found  that  one  of  the  depredators 
upon  their  beloved  ciiurchyard  had  slipped 
llirough  tlicir  fiugers,and  knowing  that  there  was 
one  more  at  leasf,hid  somewhere  about,  theyde- 
tcrmmed  to  make  up  for  their  negligence  in  los- 
ing Pattison.  by  their  vigilance  in  securing  tl)e 
remaining  offender.  Puiting  themselves,  there- 
fore, under  the  command  of  Wee  Watty,  who 
delighted  in  an  adventure  of  this  kind,  they  were 
forthwith  disposed  of  on  the  roads,  and  about  the 
ch\irchyard,  in  a  way  that  rendered  my  getting 
off  towards  Glasgow  no  easy  matter. 

"  To  make  matters  worse,  they  drew  round 
the  church,  at  the  back  of  which  1  had  planted 
myself,  with  their  lantern?,  so  as  to  drive  me 
forth ;  and  having  nothing  left  wherewith  to  de- 
fend myself,  I  was  forced  out  in  their  sight, dart- 
ing down  on  that  side  where  I  had  taken  refuge, 
towards  the  Clyde.  The  villagers  set  up  a  shout 
on  seeing  me  break  cover,  and  in  two  minutes  I 
was  hemmed  in,  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
cimrchyaid,  on  the  only  side  by  which  1  could 
pass  up  to  Glasgow. 

"  The  cautious  rascals,  with  Wee  Watty  at 
their  head,  knowingthat  they  had  me  completely 
in  their  power,  unless  I  went  back  several  miles, 
or  tried  to  make  way  through  the  hedges,  and 
cross  the  fields  in  the  cferk,  and  that  even  then  I 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  as  I  returned 
by  the  main  road,  drew  a  rope  across  the  green, 
between  the  ferry  house  and  the  Clyde,  so  as  ef- 
fectually to  intercept  me ;  while  Wee  Watty  and 
another,  armed  with  sticks  and  lanterns,  came 
downwards  to  catch  hold  of  me.  I  had  no  other 
way  but  to  creep  down  among  the  stones  by  the 
water's  edge;  for  the  Clyde  rolled  black  and 
deep  beside  me ;  but  when,  as  the  searchers  drew 
near,  I  foimd  that  this  was  the  very  place  where 
Watty  suspected  me  to  be,  and  that  they  held 
up  their  lanterns,  and  searched  every  corner  with 
scrupulous  strictness,  I  was  forced,  at  the  risk  of 
my  life,  to  descend  cautiously,  and  seek  conceal- 
ment by  immersing  myself,  or  diving  under  the 
water.  I  now  began  to  be  really  afraid,  either 
of  being  drowned,  or  of  falling  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  incensed  villagers,  which  would 
have  been  nearly  as  bad  ;  for  having  lost  the 
time  for  escaping  at  first,  1  positively  had  not 
now  courage  to  try  to  fight  my  way. 
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"1  called  to  mind  (he  dreadful  situation  of 
BaroD  Trenck,  in  the  fosse  of  the  castle  of 
Magdeburgh,  as  he  describes  himself,  while  the 
night-watch  was  going  its  rounds  :  1  stood,  like 
him,  up  to  my  neck  in  the  Clyde,  holding  by  the 
stones,  and  struggling  with  the  current!  while 
the  men  paced  up  and  down  on  the  bank  above 
me,  and  lield  their  lanterns  nearly  over  my  head, 
swearing  what  they  would  do  if  they  could  find 
me.  The  cold  and  the  terror  was  positively 
dreadful !  as  I  swung  in  the  current,  and  as  I 
shot  up  my  head  now  and  then  to  watch  the 
movements  of  those  who  searched  forme,  by  the 
light  of  their  lanterns,  which  was  reflected  from 
the  black  Clyde  rolling  past  me. 

*'  At  length,  1  saw  their  efforts  begin  to  slack- 
en ;  the  less  zealous  turned  drowsy,  and  began  to 
sneak  off  to  their  beds;  and  Wee  Watty  himself 
seemed  to  grow  weary  on  his  post.  I  now  ven- 
tured to  cUmb  the  bank,  and  walking  forwards 
tinder  the  hedge,  as  I  drew  near  the  pass  at  the 
ferry  where  two  or  three  of  them  still  stood,  1  felt 
my  courage  return,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to 
have  a  spar  with  Watty,  for  the  annoyance  and 
fright  he  had  given  me.  However,  that  would 
evidently  have  been  at  this  moment  the  hei<:ht  of 
imprudence;  so  watching  a  favorable  opportunity 
1  slipped  past  in  the  dark,  and  got  clear  up  to 
Glasgow,  where  my  companions  had  arrived  lofig 
before  with  the  gig ;  having  given  me  up,  and 
left  me  to  shift  for  myself." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  when  (he  surgeon  had  ended 
so  far  this  tale  of  his  yoiitliful  pranks,  "■  you 
richly  deserved  all  you  met  with,  for  going  uj)on 
such  blackguard  expeditions  ;  and  I  hope  your 
fright,  and  your  ducking  in  ihe  Clyde,  etfecdially 
cooled  your  courage  for  such  exploits." 

"  It  did  for  a  tune,"  replied  my  friend  ;  "  but 
we  were  so  laughed  at  by  the  other  students,  for 
our  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  so  much  ashamed 
altogether  of  the  business,  added  to  which,  I  was 
so  inveterate  against  Wee  Watty,  that  1  was  de- 
termined to  have  a  trial  for  it  once  more;  and, 
if  possible,  a  rap  at  him  the  very  first  good  op- 
portunity :  and  an  opportunity  did  at  length  offer 
to  us. 

"  It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  and  a  hard 
frost  had  bound  up  the  Clyde,  so  that  it  it  would 
bear  skaiters  and  players  on  the  ice,  almost  the 
whole  way  from  the  Broomielaw  of  Glasgow  to 
Govan.  One  day,  Pattison  and  myself  set  otTto 
reconnoitre  what  we  could  see  again  in  this 
churchyard  ;  and  were  able  to  go  the  whole  way 
on  the  surface  of  the  Clyde,  sliding  and  sponing 
upon  the  ice.  We  had  arrived  a  little  below 
Kelvinhaugh,  when  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  numerous  party  of  curlers,  who  were  busy 
in  their  healthful  sport.  We  had  just  got 
among  them,  and  stood  near  one  end  of  the  space 
near  the  mark,  or  T,  at  which  their  curlinj: 
stones  were  aimed,  when,  in  looking  up  towards 
the  further  end,  we  saw  a  stone  thrown  off,  and 
in  a  moment,  a  little  man  came  racing  up  beside 
it,  with  ihe  sporting  broom  in  his  hand;  and  be- 
fore we  had  time  (o  notice  who  it  was,  a  dozen 
voices  shouted,  '  That's  the  thing,  Watty!  gi'e 
it  the  besom! — soop  it  up!— soopit  up  !— well 
done,  Watty  !' — and  insliintly  the  stone  came 
hurling  past  us;  and  Wee  Watty  himself  sweep- 
ing it  with  all  his  might,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
curlers. 

"  '  Devil's  in  this  Watty  ! '  said  1  to  Paltison; 
'  for  he  he  is  everywhere,  and  every  body's  favor- 
ite! I  see  we  shall  have  no  luck  to-day  ;  and  we 
scarcely  need  go  farther.  This  was  literally  the 
case  ;  for,  on  going  to  the  churchyard,  everything 
lay  warm  under  the  snow,  and  not  a  creature 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  for  a  considerable 
time:  so  we  returned  to  the  ice,  to  watch  Watty 
and  the  curlers. 


"'  That  body  is  taking  too  much  exercise; 
he'll  overheat  himself  dangerously,'  said  I  to  Pat- 
tison, as  we  amused  ourselves  looking  at  Watty 
running  in  all  directions  and  '  soopingit  up!' 

"  '  It  would  taUe  a  devilish  deal  to  kill  Watty,' 
was  Pattison's  answer;  and  so  we  returned  to 
Glasgow  in  the  evening,  no  better  than  we  had 
left  it. 

"  Well,  it  came  a  thaw  some  time  after  this, 
and  word  was  brought  us,  by  some  of  our  young 
friends,  who  had  an  eye  on  the  churchyards,  that 
there  was  a  very  tempting  new-made  grave,  just 
covered  up  in  the  Govan  burying-ground ;  and, 
in  order  to  retrieve  our  lost  honours,  we  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attack  upon  it.  There 
was  no  person  except  Pattison  and  myself  that 
could  go ;  so  I  kept  our  plan  entirely  to  ourselves, 
for  fear  of  another  defeat,  and  took  neither  gig 
nor  other  conveyance,  in  order  that  we  might 
avoid  exposure,  even  before  our  friends.  We 
also  resolved,  as  the  nights  were  long,  to  avoid 
the  hazard  of  encountering  Watty,  by  not  setting 
off  until  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 

"  On  the  appointed  night,  all  things  being 
ready,  we  rose  at  three ;  took  our  sack  and  im- 
plements, and  our  bottle  of  brandy,  full  to  the 
cork,  and  off  we  set,  on  a  cold  sleety  morning, 
feeling  sure  of  success.  There  never  was  any 
thing  more  neatly  and  cleanly  effected  than  the 
ivay  ill  which  we  got  to  our  ground.  We  walked 
in  the  churchyard  as  secure  as  if  we  had  been  in 
the  cloisters  of  Glasgow  College;  and  we  found 
the  earth  as  soft  as  if  we  had  been  digging  in  a 
flower-pot.  Then,  Sir,  we  got  the  dead  one  up 
so  pleasant  and  comfortable,  that  1  was  quite  in 
love  with  him  ;  and  he  went  into  the  sack,  1  de- 
clare, just  as  if  he  had  known  his  duty,  and 
wished  to  make  himself  quite  agreeable. 

"  Well,  Sir,— when  we  had  filled  up  the  grave, 
and  laid  on  the  turf  again,  as  smooth  and  beauti- 
ful as  a  swansdown  "lippet,  we  just  placed  our 
prize  by  the  wall,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone,  to 
make  ourselves  happy,  with  a  considerable  pull 
at  the  brandy  bottle.  Cheese  and  bread  we  had 
too.  Sir;  and  there  we  were,  in  a  delicious 
churchyard,  with  our  valuable  silent  friend  by 
our  side,  as  happy  as  kings,  and  as  merry  as 
grigs,  when— confound  the  thing! — a  great  ill 
looking  blacksmith  (hat  lived  opposite,  quite  dis- 
turbed and  tlii-concerted  our  happiness. 

"  The  coarse  black  rascal  had,  it  appears, 
been  at  some  wedding,  or  other  spree,  some- 
where about  Mr.  Oswald's,  of  Shieldhall,  and 
was  coming  home  with  some  of  his  drunken 
friends,  when  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  from  our 
dark  lantern,  by  the  light  of  which  we  were  in- 
cautiously enjoying  our  refreshment. 

"  '  I'll  be  hanged,"  said  ihe  man,  as  he  looked 
over  the  gate,  *  if  thae  doctors  are  not  a-foot !  I 
saw  a  peep  o'  light  just  beyond  Mrs.  Mair's  mo- 
nument this  very  instant.' 

" '  Hoot,  man,  ye're  fou  !'  said  his  companion ; 
'  ye  see  double ;  it's  only  spunkie.' 

"  Deevil  a  spunkie,"  said  the  smith ;  'I  saw 
it  as  clear  as  the  smiddy  fire.  Never  trust  me, 
but  I'll  be  at  the  bottom  o't;'  and  he  at  once 
rushed  into  the  churchyard. 

"'  Here's  another  unlucky  business,"  said  I, 
taking  up  the  sack  and  its  contents,  and  making 
off  towards  the  other  open  stile  of  the  church- 
yard.    • 

"  But  the  smith  was  neither  blind  nor  deaf, 
and  both  saw  and  heard  us  making  our  retreat  in         I 
the  dark;  and  the  fellow,  seeming  to  have  be-        I 
come  more  acute  from  the  drink  he  had  taken,         * 
at  once  made  for  the  opposite  passage  out,  to  cut 
off  our  retreat;  so  we  were  obliged  to  betake 
ourselves,  with  our  charge,  to  our  old  quarters, 
at  the  back  of  the  church. 

"  '  Cheer  up,  old  fellow  !'  said  Pattison,  clap- 
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ping  heartily  the  shoulder  of  our  stiff  friend  in 
the  sack ;  '  there's  nothing  to  oppose  us  but  a 
drunken  blacksmith  as  yet;  and  if  we  can  only 
4feep  out  of  the  way  of  Wee  Watty,  we'll  up  to 
Glasgow  immediately,  all  three,  like  gentlewen.' 
"  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  brandy,  or 
whether  it  was  that  we  had  our  subject  so  pro- 

Eerly  set  beside  us,  that  made  us  feel  so  happy  ; 
ut,  although  we  had  to  wait  a  good  while  under 
the  church,  we  still  expected  to  come  off  victo- 
rious. The  morning,  however,  had  now  so  far 
advanced,  that  we  began  to  feel  uneasy,  as  we 
continued  to  stand  in  the  nook  of  a  buttress  of 
the  old  Govan  church,  listening  to  the  Clyde 
roaring  beneath  us,  as  the  increasing  waters  ot 
the  thaw  cracked  and  heaved  up  the  icy  surface. 
But  we  perceived  that  the  smith  and  his  cronies 
had  grown  tired  of  watching  for  us,  and  had  no 
lanterns;  and,  as  there  was  not  the  least  indica- 
tion of  Wee  Watty  yet  stirring  to  assist  thetn, 
we  got  up  our  quiet  friend  in  the  sack,  and, 
placing  him  on  the  back  of  Pattison,  came  cau- 
tiously out  towards  the  side  of  the  river. 

"  We  were  now  at  as  great  a  loss  as  ever  what 
to  do;  for  our  charge  was  so  precious  from  all 
the  dangers  we  had  braved  for  it,  that  we  feared 
to  risk  leaving  it  anywhere  until  we  should  re- 


turn with  the  gig,  which  we  should  not  now  be 
able  to  do  before  daylight ;  and,  as  to  carrying 
it  through  the  village,  or  up  by  the  side  of  the 
water  towards  Glasgow,  on  our  backs,  that  was 
impossible  ;  for  the  working  people  were  already 
stirring ;  besides,  the  smith,  we  feared,  was  not 
yet  laid.  What  in  the  world  were  we  to  do? 
There  seemed  no  other  way  but  to  try  to  escape 
across  the  Clyde,  with  our  charge,  upon  the  ice, 
although  the  thaw  had  almost  broken  it  up ;  the 
water  was  now  flooding  down  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  attempt  seemed  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
However,  what  with  the  brandy  we  had  taken, 
and  what  wiih  our  joy  at  having  captured  our 
prize,  we  soon  determined  to  risk  it ;  and  we 
and  our  '  corpy'  forthwith  launched  upon  the 
swimming  ice  of  the  Clyde. 

"  We  iiad  not  gone  three  steps  before  the 
creaking  of  the  ice  under  us,  from  bank  lo  bank, 
was  positively  appalling.  INotwithstanding  this, 
splash  we  went  on,  dragging  our  dead  friend  after 
us,  while  the  ice  gave  way  with  us  at  every  few 
steps  ;  until,  missing  our  way, owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  in  our  anxiety,  and  swerving  down- 
wards towards  the  mouth  of  Kelvine,  down  went 
Pattison  through  the  ice,  and  was  up  to  his  neck 
in  a  moment. 


"  '  Hold  on  by  the  body,  for  mercy's  sake  !  he 
shouted  out  to  me;  and,  fortunately,  I  held  firm 
by  our  subject,  and  so  did  he,  although  my  heart 
went  thump  against  my  side,  with  Hie  apprehen- 
sion, every  moment,  of  going  down  myself. 
However,  the  dead  body  actually  saved  Patli 
son's  life ;  for  I  dragged  by  it,  while  he  held  on 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sack,  until  I  pulled  him 
out:  thus,  struggling  and  splashing  over  break- 
ing ice,  we  worked  on,  until  we  got  firm  footing 
on  the  surface  of  Kelvine:  and,  as  the  devil's 
bairns  will  have  the  devil's  luck,  at  length  all  of 
us,  dead  and  alive,  got,  like  Jonah,  safe  to  dry 
land.  We  did  not  desert  our  dead  friend  until 
we  got  him  comfortably  deposited  in  the  outhouse 
of  an  acquaintance,  on  whom  we  could  depend, 
near  the  village  of  Partick,  and  then  returned, 
wet  and  fatigued,  to  Glasgow. 

"  We  ought  to  have  gone  and  taken  some  rest 
after  this  perilous  night ;  but  we  were  so  proud 
of  our  prize,  and  so  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of 
bargain  it  might  tora  out  to  be,  after  all  our 


trouble,  and  the  hazard  we  had  run,  that  we  de- 
termined lo  get  out  the  gig,  and  to  return  to  Par- 
tick  immediately,  for  our  valuable  deposite. 
Without  any  delay,  we  at  once  got  mto  the  ve- 
hicle; and,  proceeding  back,  placed  our  sack 
and  its  contents  safely  under  our  feet,  in  the  gig, 
and  went  home,  with  flying  colours,  to  Glasgow. 

"  By  the  time  we  returned,  the  whole  of  our 
associates  were  assembled ,  about  or  in  the  lecture 
room,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  subject  we  had  ob- 
tained at  last;  and,  I  confess,  I  myself  was  as 
anxious  as  anv  one  could  well  be,  to  know  who 
it  was  that  had  been  our  companion  through  so 
many  troubles.  In  came  the  body,  and  off  went 
the  sack  over  his  head,  like  the  changing  of  a 
shirt.  '  What  are  you  staring  at?'  said  the  ope- 
rator, as  Pattison  and  I  gazed,  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, when  the  countenance  was  exposed,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  dead  man,  still  half  open,  seemed 
to  stare  upon  M5. 

"  '  By  heavens  !'  exclaimed  Pattisoa,  who  waa 
first  able  to  speak, '  it's  Watty  !* 
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"  '  It  is  Watty  himself,  by  all  that's  amazin  w  ! ' 
said  I.  '  For  mercy's  sake,  gentlemen,  close  his 
eyes  that  he  may  not  see  ns  ;  and  tie  him  to  the 
table,  or  he'U  be  sure  to  get  up,  and  run  off.' 

"  It  was,  indeed,  the  real  Vv'ee  Watty  at  last; 
who,  having  caught  an  inflammation,  by  over- 
exertion among  the  curlers,  had  died  suddenly, 
and  fell  at  last,  into  the  hands  of  those  very  doc- 
tors whom  he  had  so  often  successfully  defeated.". 

"Ha,  ha!  a  pleasant  story  enough,"  said  I, 
•*  but  somewhat  coarse,  like  yourself,  doctor." 


"  Hold  your  tongue.  Dominie,"  said  he, "  every 
body  is  not  like  you  ;  and  it's  an  excellent  story 
for  a  chaage ;  and  as  to  what  you  call  coarseness, 
1  refer  you  to  some  of  the  first  periodicals  of  the 

day,  who " 

"  Iiush !— but  is  there  any  more?" 
"  Only  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  jubilee  we 
of  the  anatomy  class  held  upon  the  occasion,  nor 
the  everlasting  credit  and  fame  which  yet  attach 
to  us,  for  having,  at  last,  got  hold  of  sug^  a  ralu- 
able  subject  as  Wee  Watty." 


THE    AUTHOR    OF    A    HUNDRED    PIECES. 
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This  little  lady,  in  her  search  after  sweets,  has  con- 
trived to  drop  one  of  the  pieces  of  crockery,  which  is 
shivered  into  a  hundred  pieces.  There  is  more  truth 
in  the  mirthful  application  of  the  above  phrase,  than 
the  artist  imagined  when  he  designed  it.  There  are 
raaoy  authors  of  hundreds  of  pieces,  who  have  but  lit- 
tle more  to  do  with  the  pateraity  of  their  productions 
than  the  young  miss  on  the  stool;  and,  being  exalted 
in  other's  estimation,  look  round,  like  her,  from  the 
eminence  they  have  gained — 

And  wonder  how  the  devil  got  they  there. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  the  old  dramatists,  a  fine 
piece  of  china,  is  put  away — shelved — as  many  of  the 
best  dramatists  are.  A  young,  empty-headed  lick- 
spittle, in  his  search  after  sweets,  rummages  out  the  old 
pot,  and  glorying  in  the  richness  of  the  contents,  ex- 
claims, to  use  an  old  pun,  "Ehu  I  jam  satis."  After 
dipping  his  fingers  into  the  sweets,  and  daubing  him- 
self all  over,  he  drops  it  before  the  public,  and  spreads 
its  goodness  in  a  hundred  pieces,  to  the  surprise  of  the 


simple,  who  stand  gaping  on  in  admiration  lost,  like 
"the  gentleman  on  the  floor." 

Buckstone  and  Tom  Dibdin  are  each  of  them  au^ 
thors  of  a  hundred  pieces — modern  Lopez  de  Vegas. 
The  former  steals  a  French  dinner  service  entire,  aod 
merely  changes  the  names  of  the  pieces.  The  tast 
fritters  his  strength  away  in  his  cups,  and  is  pretty 
nearly  dished.  Were  their  joint  productions  blended 
i  together,  they  would  not  make  a  common  delph  bowl 
fit  for  Shakspeare  to  dip  punch  out  of  with  his  old  tin 
pot. 

Dramatic  authors  have  several  sympathies  in  com- 
mon with  crockery.  Comedy  and  tragedy  would  be 
nothing  without  wiw^s,  and  a  good  spent  has  saved 
many  a  bad  play.  Sawcer  eyes  are  any  thing  but  evil 
eyes  in  a  melo-drama.  Even  the  sages  who  scribble 
Celeste's  awful  sublimities,  would  be  nothing  without 
tumblers — the  Wizard  Skiff  is  but-a-boat.  The  author 
of  Family  Jars  has  introdnced  Delph  and  Porcelain. 
Voltaire  wrote  the  Orphan  of  China,  and  Cato  fmy% 
"  FloHe-oh .'  Aou  reasoaest  well." 
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OLYMPUS     PUMP; 

OR,    THE   POETIC    TEMPERAMENT. 

It  is  said  that  poetry  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  as  I  pure  porcelain^  and  wowld  scom  »he  admixtare  of  ihat 


man  surrounds  himself  with  artificial   comforts,,  and 
devotes  his  energies  to  purposes  of  practical  utility, 
the  sphere  of  imagination  becomes  circumscribed,  and 
the  worship  of  the  Muses  is  neglected.  We  are  some- 
what disposed  to  assent  to  this  conclusion ;  the  more 
from  having  remarked  the  fact  that  the  true  poetic 
temperament  is  not  so  frequently  met  witii  as  it  was 
a  few  years  since,  and  that  the  outward  marks  of 
genius  daily  become  more  rare.     Where  the  indica- 
tions no  longer  exist,  or  where  they  gradually  disap- 
pear, it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  thing  itself  is 
perishing.     There  are,  it  is  true,  many  delightful  ver- 
sifiers at  the  present  moment,  but  we  fear  that  though 
they  display  partial   evidences  of  inspiration   upon 
paper,  the  scintillations  are  deceptive.     Their  conduct 
seldom  exhibits  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  touched 
with  the  celestial  fire,  to  justify  the  public  in  regard- 
ing them  as  the  genuine  article.     Judging  from  the 
rules  formerly  considered  absolute  upon  this  point,  it 
is  altogether  preposterous  for  your  happy,  well-behav- 
ed, well-dressed,    smoothly-shaved    gentleman,    who 
pays  his  debts,  and  submits  quietly  to  the  laws  framed 
for  the  government  of  the  uninspired  part  of  society. 
to  arrogate  to  himself  a  place  in  tlie  first  rank  of  the 
sons  of  genius,  whatever  may  be  his  merits  with  the 
gray  goose  quill.    There  is  something  defective  about 
him.  The  divine  afflatus  has  been  denied,  and  though 
he  may  flap  his  wings,  and  soar  as  high  as  the  house- 
tops, no  one  can  think  him  capable  of  cleaving  the 
clbuds,  and  of  staring  the  sun  out  of  countenance. 
Even  if  he  were  to  do  so,  the  spectator  would  either 
believe  that  his  eyes  deceived  him,  or  iliat  the  suc- 
cessful flight  was  accidental,  and  owing  rather  to  a 
temporary  density  of  the  atmosphere  than  to  a  strength 
of  pinion 


base  alloy,  which  while  it  might  render  \ain. 
useful,  would  diminish  his  ornamental  qualities.     Vm 
proudly  feels  that  he  was  intended  to  be  a  ntaatri 
embellishment  to  bear  bouquets,  not  a  miere  utenaii 
for  the  scullery;  and,  that  he  is  not  now  fulfilling  bi» 
destiny,  arises  solely  from  the  envy  and  uncharitabtew 
ness  of  those  gross  and  raaligmant  spirits  with  whicfa 
the  world  abounds.    Occupied  continually  in  hismeib- 
tal  laboratory,  fabricating  articles  which  he  finds  un- 
saleable, and  sometimes  stiinulaling  his  feculties  with 
draughts  of  Scheidam,  the  '*  true  Hippocrene,"  he  ali^ 
from  station  t6  station,  like  a  child  tarabling  daw» 
stairs ;  and  now,  having  arrived  at  tke  lowest  round 
of  fortune's   ladder,   he    believes   it  was  envy   tlMt 
tugged  at  his  coat  tails,  and  caused  his  d^eacent,  and 
that  the  human  race  axe  a  vast  band  of  conapiratoca. 
There  are  no  JVlsecenases  in  these  modern  times  to 
help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves;  no.  no* 
even  a.Capel  Lofir,  to  cheer  the  Pumps  of  the  laine^ 
teenlh  centu/y.     No  kindly  arm  toils  at  the  handle: 
jfnd  if  he  flows,  each  Pump  must  pump  tot  himaelfc 
Such,  at  least,  i»  the  conclusion  at  whdchOlyiDpus  has 
arxived,  and  he  has  caelanchoiy  reasons  for  belierkig 
that  in  his  instance  he  is  correct.     Thus,  while  haa 
raiud  is  clothing  its  varied  fancies  m  rieh  altire,  and 
hia  exulting  spirit  is  g»mb(*iling  and  luxuriating  i»thc 
clavet  and  timothy  of  imjigination's  wide  domain^  or 
drinking  liury  champagne  and   eating     canvas-back 
docks  in  air^rawa  palaces,  his  o(»t\vard  man  is  t<»» 
frequently  emluring  the  sad  reverse  of  these   unreal 
deljglus.     He  may  often  be  seen,  when  the  weather 
in  cold,  leaning  hi'*  back  agaiinst  a  post  on  the  suony 
side  of  the  street;  his  hands,  for  lack  of  coin,  filling  hia 
roomy  pockets ;  his  curious  toes  peeping  out  at  crannies 
to  see  the  world  ;  &ia  indulgence  extended  to  them  bjr 


The  true  poetic  temperament  of  the  old  sdiool  is  a  I  few  but  the  Pump  family;  and  his  elbows  and  knees 
gift  as  fatal,  as  that  of  being  able  to  sing  a  good  song  |  following  the  example  of  his  lower  extremities.  Dis- 
is  to  a  youth  with  whom  the  exercise  of  the  vocal ;  tpets,  deep  thought,  or  some  other  potent  cause  has 
organ  is  not  a  profession.  It  was — and  to  a  certain  tran.splanted  tl»e  roses  from  the  garden  of  his  check  to- 
extent  is — an  axiom  that  an  analogy  almost  perfect  that  no  longer  sterile  prnoraotory  ,lws  neae,  while  his 
exists  between  the  poet  and  the  doljjliin.     To  exhibit ',  chin  shows  just  such  p  siiibble,  a»  W9»ld  be  invalwa- 


their  beautiful  hues  they  must  both  be  on  the  broad 
road  to  destruction.  We  are  fully  aware  that  it  has 
beerv  supposed  by  sceptical  spirits  that  there  was  some 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  in  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion ;  that  there  was  no  moral  necessity  that  genins 
should  be  a  bad  citizen.  The  existence  of  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  break  the  shackles  of  conventionalism 
was  doubted  by  the  heterodox,  who  declared  that  the 
disposition  existed  in  most  men,  and  that  these  aberra 
tions  were  indulged  in,  partly  from  a  principle  of  imi- 
tation, because  certain  shining  lights  thought  propel 
to  render  themselves  as  conspicuous  for  their  eccen- 


ble  for  the  polislwng  brush  of  a  boot-blfidc 

But  luckily  the  poetic  tempefameni  Ikis  its  comptmr 
satioas.  When  not  too  much  depressed,  Olympwr 
Pump  has  a  world  of  his  own  wiihi»  his  cranium;  a 
world,  which  sliould  be  a  model  fix  that  without  a 
world,  in  which  there  is  notiiing  t<*do,.and  every  thij^ 
to  get  for  the  asking.  If  in  his  periods  of  intellectual 
ahstractioD,  the  external  atmosphere  should  nip  1m» 
frame,,  the  high  price  of  coal  affects  him  not.  In  the 
palace  ef  the  mind,  fuel  costs  nothing,  and  he  eaa 
there  toast  himself  brown  free  of  expe«se.  Does  he 
!  desire  a  tearparty  ? — the  guests  are  in  his  noddle  at 


trieities  as  for  their  genius,  and  chiefly  from  the  fact    his  call,  willing  to  stay,  or   ready  to  depart,  at  b» 

ctinsmnnd,  without  "  standing  on  the  order  of  their 
going;"  and  I  he  imagined  tables  groan  with  viands 
which  wealth  might  exhaust  itself  to  procure.  Does 
he  require  sweet  music? — the  poetic  fancy  can  per- 
form an  opera,  or  mtimifacture  hosts  of  Frank  Johnsons 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  the  celestial  creatures, 
who  waltz  and  gahpe  in  the  spacious  salom  of  his 
brain-pan. are  endowed" with  loveliness,  which  reality 
can  never  parallel. 

With  such  advantages,  Put»p,  much  as  he  grumbles, 
would  not  exchange  the  coruscations  of  his  genius, 
which  flicker  and  Hare  like  the  aurora  borealis,  for  a 
"  whole  wilderness  of  comfort,"  if  it  were  necessary 
that  he  should  entertain  dull,  plodding  thoughts,  and 
make  hirwelf  "  generally  useful."     Can  he  not,  while 


that  society  expected  such  wanderings,  and  promised 
them  indulgence. — But  analysis  is  not  our  Ibrte,  even 
if  we  were  disposed  to  cavil  at  such  convenient  things 
as  lumping  generalities.  Your  inquiring  philosophers 
aro  troublesome  fellows,  and  while  we  content  our- 
selves with  the  bare  fact,  let  them  seek  rerum  cog- 
noseere  cauaas. 

It  is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  full- 
blooded  merino  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Olympus 
Pump  is  the  personification  of  the  temperament  of 
which  we  speak.  Had  there  been  a  little  less  of  the 
divine  essence  of  poesy  mingled  with  the  clay  of 
which  he  is  composed,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him.  The  crockery  of  his  moral  constitution  would 
have  been  the  more  adapted  to  the  household  uses  of 


his  kitchen  worid..    Bu4  Ptun]^  delights  in  being  the   he  warms  his  fingers  at  the  fire  of  imagination^  dam 
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his  stockings  and  patch  his  clothes  with  the  needle  of 
his  wit;  wash  his  linen  and  his  countenance  in  the 
waters  of  Helicon,  and,  sitting  on  the  Peak  of  Par- 
nassus devour  imaginary  fried  oysters  with  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  ? 

But  either  "  wool  gathering"  is  not  very  profitable, 
or  else  the  envy,  of  which  Pump  complains,  is  stronger 
than  ever;  for  not  long  since,  after  much  poetic  idle- 
ness, and  a. protracted  frolic,  he  was  seen  in  the  witch- 
ing time  of  night,  sitting  on  a  stall  in  the  new  market- 
house,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  he  did  not 
exactly  know  where  else  lodging  proportioned  to  the 
state  of  his  fiscal  department  could  be  found. — He 
spoke: 

"  How  blue!  how  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue ! 
not  me  myself,  but  the  expanse  of  ether.  The  stars 
wink  through  the  curtain  of  the  air,  like  a  fond  mother 
to  her  drowsy  child,  as  much  as  to  say  Hush-a-by-baby 
to  a  wearied  world.  In  the  moon's  mild  rays  even 
the  crags  of  care  like  sweet  rock-candy  shine.  Night 
is  a  Carthagenian  Hannibal  to  sorrow,  melting  its 
Alpine  steeps,  whilst  buried  hope  pops  up  revived 
and  cracks  its  rosy  shins.  Day  may  serve  to  light 
sordid  man  to  his  labours ;  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
let  calabashes  and  squashes  see  how  to  grow;  but  the 
poetic  soul  sparkles  beneath  the  stars.  Genius  never 
feels  its  oats  until  after  sunset ;  twilight  applies  the 
spanner  to  the  fireplug  of  fancy  to  give  its  bubbling 
fountains  way;  and  midnight  lifts  the  sluices  for  the 
cataracts  of  the  heart,  and  cries  "  Pass  on  the  water!" 
Yes,  and  economically  considered,  night  is  this  world's 
Spanish  cloak ;  for  no  matter  how  dilapidated  or  fes- 
tooned one's  apparel  may  be,  the  loops  and  windows 
cannot  be  discovered,  and  we  look  as  elegant  and  as 
beautiful  as  get  out.  Ah !"  continued  Pump,  as  he 
gracefully  reclined  upon  the  stall,  "  it's  really  astonish- 
ing how  rich  I  am  in  the  idea  line  to-night.  But  it's 
no  use.  I've  got  no  pencil — not  even  a  piece  of  clj^lk 
to  write  'em  on  my  hat  for  my  next  poem.  It's  a  great 
pity  ideas  aie  so  much  of  the  soap-bubble  order,  that 
you  can't  tie  'em  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief,  like  a 
half  peck  of  potatoes,  or  string  'em  on  a  stick  like  cat- 
fish. I  often  have  the  most  beautiful  notions  scam- 
pering through  my  head  with  the  grace,  but  alas !  the 
swiftness  too  of  kittens — especially  just  before  I  get 
asleep — but  they're  all  lost  for  want  of  a  trap;  an 
intellectual  figgery  four.  I  wish  we  could  find  out  the 
way  of  sprinkling  salt  on  their  tails,  and  make  'em 
wait  till  we  want  to  use  'em.  Why  can't  some  of  the 
meaner  souls  invent  an  idea  catcher  for  the  use  of 
genius?  I'm  sure  they'd  find  it  profitable,  for  I 
wouldn't  mind  owing  a  man  twenty  dollars  for  one 
myself— oh,  for  an  idea  catcher!"  , 

Owen  Glendower  failed  in  calling  up  spirits,  but 
the  eloquence  of  Pump  was  more  efficacious.  In  the 
heavy  shadow  of  a  neighbouring  pile  of  goods  a  dark 
mass  appeared  to  detach  itself,  as  if  a  portion  of  the 
gloom  had  suddenly  become  animated.  It  stepped 
forth  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  mysteriously  wrapped 
up,  whose  eyes  glared  fiercely,  and  with  a  sinister 
aspect,  as  he  advanced  upon  the  poet.  Pump  stared 
in  silence — he  felt  like  an  idea,  and  as  if  the  catcher 
were  close  at  hand,  ready  to  pounce  upon  it.  "  Catch- 
ing the  idea"  for  once  seemed  a  disagreeable  opera- 
tion. The  parties  confronted  each  other  for  a  time 
without  saying  a  word.  A  cloud  hurrying  across  the 
moon  lent  additional  terror  to  the  scene,  and  the  un- 
known, to  Pump's  astonished  vision,  appeared  to  swell 
to  a  supernatural  size.  The  stranger,  at  last,  waved 
his  arm,  hemmed  thrice,  and  in  the  deep,  decisive 
tones  of  one  used  to  command,  said  : 

"  It's  not  a  new  case — it's  been  decided  frequent. 
It's  clearly  agin  the  ordination  made  and  provided, 
and  it's  likewise  agin  the  act" — 

"Ah  me!  what  act?"  ejaculated  the  aBtonished 
Pump. 


"  To  fetch  yourself  to  anchor  on  th€  stalls.  It  isn't 
what  the  law  considers  pooty  behaviour,  and  no  gem- 
man  would  be  cotched  at  it.  To  put  the  case,  now, 
would  it  be  genteel  for  a  man  to  set  on  a  soup  tureen 
at  dinner-time  ?  Loafing  on  the  stalls  is  jist  as  bad  as 
rolling  over  the  dinner-table." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?    I'm  immersed  in  poetic  concep- 
tions; I'm  holding  sweet  communion  with  my  own 
desolate  affections.     Leave  me,  leave  me  to  the  lux- 
uriance of  imagination ;  suffer  me,  as  it  were,  to  stray ' 
through  the  glittering  realms  of  fancy." 

"  What !  on  a  mutton  butcher's  shambles  ?  Bless 
you,  I  can't  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  My  notions  is 
rigid,  and  if  I  was  to  find  my  own  daddy  here,  I'd 
rouse  him  out.  You  must  tortle  off,  as  fast  as  you  kin. 
If  your  tongue  wasn't  so  thick,  I'd  say  you  must  mo- 
sey; but  moseying  is  only  to  be  done  when  a  gem- 
man's  half  shot;  when  they're  gone  cases,  we  Charleys 
don't  expect  'em  to  do  more  nor  tortle." 

"Excuse  me.  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  much  differ- 
ence to  you  whether  I  am  qualified  to  mosey,  or  am 
only  capable  of  the  more  dignified  method  of  loco- 
motion, which  you  call  to  torile.  But  don't  disturb 
me.  The  moon  has  resuscitated  my  fancy,  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  would  shortly  compose  an  ode  to  Nox  and 
Erebus." 

"  Compose  what's  owed  to  Messrs.  Nox  and  Ere- 
bus! Yes,  1  thought  you  were  one  of  that  sort  what 
makes  compositions  when  they  owe  anything.  Precious 
little  Nox  and  Erebus  will  get  out  of  you.  But  come, 
hop  the  twig !"  Sa  saying,  the  relentless  guardian  of 
the  night  seized  the  hapless  Pump  by  the  collar,  and 
began  to  remove  him. 

"  Now,  don't — don't  be  gross  and  muscular.  I'm  an 
oppressed  man,  with  no  friend  but  my  coat,  and  both 
my  coat  and  myself  are  remarkable  for  fragility  of 
constitution.  We  are  free  souls,  vibrating  in  the 
breath  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  and  by  long 
companionship,  our  sympathies  are  so  perfect  that  if 
you  pull  hard  you'll  produce  a  pair  of  catastrophes — 
while  you  tear  the  one,  you'll  discombobberate  the 
nerves  of  the  other." 

"Well,  I'm  be  blamed;"  said  the  Charley,  recoil- 
ing, "  did  you  ever  hear  the  likes  of  that  ?  Why,  aunty, 
a'n't  you  a  noncompusser  ?" 

"  I'm  a  poet,  and  it's  my  fate  not  to  be  understood 
either  by  the  world  in  general,  or  by  Charleys  in  par- 
ticular. The  world  knocks  us  down,  and  the  Charleys  • 
take  us  up.  Between  the  two,  we  are  knocked  about 
like  a  ball,  until  we  become  unravelled  and  perish." 
"  I  don't  want  to  play  shinney  with  you,  no  how—- 
why  don't  you  go  home  ?" 

"The  brandy  bottle  is  empty;  the  bill  unpaid; 
landlords  are  vulgar  realities — mere  matters  of  fact— 
and  very  apt  to  vituperate." 

"  Well,  it's  easy  enough  to  work,  get  money,  fill  the 
bottle,  and  pay  the  gemman  what  you  owes  him." 

"  I  tell  you  again  you  can't  understand  the  poetic 
soul.  It  cannot  endure  the  scorn  and  contumelies  of 
the  earthly.  It  cannot  submit  to  toil  under  a  task- 
master, and  when  weaving  silver  tissues  of  romance, 
be  told  to  jump  about  spry  and  'tend  the  shop.  Nor 
when  it  meets  congenial  spirits  can  it  leave  the  festive 
board,  because  the  door  is  to  be  locked  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  there  isn't  any  dead  latch  to  it.  The  delicate 
excesses,  into  which  it  leads  us,  to  repair  the  exhaus- 
tion of  hard  thought,  compel  us  to  sojourn  long  in  feed, 
and  even  that  is  registered  by  fip  and  levy  boobies  as 
a  sin.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  falling  a  victim 
to  these  manifold  oppressions  of  the  unintellectual." 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  then,  what  do  you  say 
to  being  tuck  up?" 
"  Is  it  optional  ?" 

"  I  don't  know;  but  it's  fineable,  and  that's  as  good." 
"  Then  I  decline  the  honour." 
"No  you  don't.   I  only  axed  out  of  manners.    You 
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must  rise  up,  William  Riley,  and  come  along  with  me, 
«8  the  song  says." 

"  I  suppose  I  must,  whether  I  like  the  figure  or  not. 
Alack,  and  alas  for  the  poetic  temperament !  Must 
the  iEolian  harp  of  genius  be  so  rudely  swept  by  a 
Charley — must  that  harp,  as  I  may  say,  play  mere 


banjo  jigs,  when  it  should  only  respond  in  Lydian 
measures  to  the  southern  breezes  of  palpitating  ima- 
ginalion  ?     To  what  base  uses" — 

"  Hurra !  Keep  a  toddling — pull  foot  for  the  watch- 
us?" 

[Exeunt, 


TO    A    NAMELESS     ONE 

BY    MRS.    PERRING. 

I  have  wander'd  where  the  woodbine 

Its  choicest  perfume  throws, 
Where  the  jessamine  mingled  sweatly 

Its  fragrance  with  the  rose  ; 
Where  oak  and  elm,  entwining 

Their  graceful  foliage,  made 
•In  noon-day's  cloudless  shining, 

A  kind  and  welcome  shade. 

J  have  wander'd  where  the  river 

Its  wild  meander  takes, 
JBy  brooks  which  murmur  ever, 

By  bright  and  sunny  lakes  ; 
Where  nature's  softest  breathing, 

The  melody  of  love, 
Soands  sweet  amid  the  wreathing 

Of  branches  high  above. 

1  have  wander'd  silent,  lonely. 

Among  these  scenes  of  joy  ; 
JFor  one  dear  ohject  only 

Could  then  my  thoughts  employ : 
And  separated  from  thee. 

Creation's  brightest  beam 
Fell  cheerless — cold  upon  me, 

As  the  glaring  meteor's  gleam. 

'The  woodbine  softly  twining 

Its  lithe  limbs  with  the  rose ; 
The  sunny  fountain  shining. 

Which  oak  and  elm  inclose ; 
The  merry  songsters  singing 

Their  notes  of  love  and  bliss; 
The  gentle  streamlet  winning 

The  way  where  flow'rels  kiss. 

The  river's  wild  meander ; 

The  cool  transparent  lake. 
Where  deecy  clouds  that  wander 

Their  fair  impression  make  : 
One  moment  could  not  sever 

Thine  image  from  my  breast ; 
My  spirit,  dove-like,  ever 

Would  seek  its  native  rest. 

I  have  stray'd  o'er  barren  mountains, 

Where  nature  had  denied 
Clear  rills,  or  gushing  fountains, 

Or  lofty  forests'  pride  ; 
I  felt  not  sad  or  weary — 

For,  loved  one,  thou  wert  nigh. 
And  prospects  dark  and  dreary 

Grew  bright  beneath  thin*  eye. 

Yee,  sorrow's  brow  is  calm,  love, 

Less  sad  affliction's  tear. 
When,  like  a  holy  balm,  we  feel 

A  kindred  spirit  near. 
And  while  with  rapid  pinion 

Time  wings  his  noiseless  way, 
Afiection's  sweet  dominion 

Shall  bless  each  happy  day. 


The  following  beautiful  stanzas  were  written  and 
published  by  Mrs.  Norton,  before  the  withering  blight 
of  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  her  own  fair  fame.  But  for 
the  confession  of  guilt  which  thoy  contain,  we  might 
believe  ihem  a  prophetic  outpouring  of  her  spirit — a 
jively  forecast  of  the  evil  which  was  to  come  upon, 

her ;  and  innocent,  although  w©  believe  her  to  be, 
they  speak  but  too  truly  the  feelings  which  must  now 
be  hers.  There  is  a  painful  reality  in  the  sentiment 
ascribed  to  the  mother  separated  from  her  child,  which 

she  has  already  bitterly  experienced,  and  while  life 
lasts,  that  sentiment  will  net  abate  its  force,  for  it  is 
one  that  change  cannot  alleviate,  nor  time  assuage. 

THE     PICTURE. 

Wearily,  wearily  slumbers  she. 

While  the  morning  rises  bright  and  glad; 
And  they  dare  not  break  that  heavy  sleep, 

For  her  waking  hours  are  always  sad. 
But  in  her  sleep  she  smiles,  for  lo  ! 

A  vision  stands  beside  her  there, 
A  little  face  she  knows  full  well. 

With  bright  blue  eyes  and  gulden  hair. 

With  bright  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 

Whereon  the  sunbeams  glittering  lie; 
Bidding  good  morrow  to  the  ear. 

And  bringing  gladness  to  the  eye. 
And  still,  through  long  and  changeful  yean 

That  vision  to  her  rest  shall  come ; 
Nor  alter  from  the  laughing  child 

She  left  in  her  unhappy  home. 

She  starts — and  wakes — and  turns  away 

From  the  blue  light  and  glorious  sun. 
As  memory  flashes  on  her  mind 

The  deed  that  cannot  be  undone. 
Wild  love,  which  sinfully  avowed, 

Hath  made  the  misery  of  both ; 
And  vows  which  mocked  the  oflended  God, 

Who  registered  her  earlier  oath. 

But  she  had  wrongs — her  heart  hath  felt 

The  bitter  wound  of  taunting  words  ; 
And  slie  strives  to  think  them  over  now 

While  merrily  chirp  th^  morning  bird*. 
Alas  !  those  cruel  tones  and  looks 

On  vshich  her  conscience  vainly  built! 
Her  memory  cannot  call  them  back. 

To  make  excuses  fer  her  guilt. 

But  ever  in  their  stead  she  hears 

The  prayer  that  won  her  youthful  heart; 
And  her  mother's  low  voice  leaches  her 

To  act  the  wile  and  moiher'«  part. 
Oh!  holy  dreams — oh  !  happy  days. 

When  sin  was  far,  and  guilt  and  shame — 
When  the  calm  evening  closed  in  prayer, 

And  gladness  with  the  morning  came. 

It  comes  no  more.     The  haunting  thoughts 
Of  those  bright  days  are  round  her  now ; 

While  all  that  vms  a  gladness,  brings 
A  darker  shadow  to  her  brow. 

And  he,  the  father  of  her  child — 
That  child  of  mother's  love  berefl — 

Oh,  weigh  your  wrongs— rash,  angry  hearta- 
che turns— and  weeps  for  bim  she  le/t. 


ao 
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THE     SORCERESS; 

07?,     THE    ITALIAN    CONSPIRATORS 


The  picture-gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  finest  beyond  the  Alps.  But  in 
the  private  apartments  of  the  palace  are  some  per- 
ibnnances,  which,  whether  to  escape  the  eye  of  French 
pillage,  or  from  the  somewhat  jealous  spirit  of  Italian 
connoisseurship,  are  kept  almost  sacredly  from  the 
public  eye.  Circumstances  gave  me  some  opportuni- 
ties of  penetrating  those  Bluebeard  chambers,  and  1 
was  rewarded  better  than  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  by 
Ae  discovery  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  works  of 
the  native  pencil.  But  among  them  was  one  which 
iiad  a  higher  interest  than  its  mere  beauty  of  execu- 
tion. The  view  of  this  picture  lay  under  an  ultra- 
prohibition,  for  it  was  enclosed  in  a  solid  bronze  case, 
for  wbieh  the  key  was  to  be  sought  through  as  long  a 
file  of  court  guardians,  as  if  it  had  contained  the 
jewels  of  the  crown. 

Italy  is,  like  the  Apostle's  characters  of  the  Athe- 
nians, to  speak  in  the  gentlest  terras,  "too  supersti- 
tious ;"  and  the  name  which  the  picture  has  somehow 
or  other  obtained  among  the  people,  may  account  ihr 
the  extreme  reluctance  wfth  which  it  is  shown.  The 
■"Sorceress"  is  a  formidable  appellation  in  any  land  of 
the  Continent.  But  in  Italy,  it  involves  fears  and 
horrors,  of  which  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to 
tempt  the  revival,  or  ridicule  the  folly.  The  original 
of  the  picture  was  unquestionably  an  extraordinary 
personage  ;  and  it  would  be  an  herculean  task  to  divest 
the  multitude,  or  perhaps  many  of  their  superiors,  even 
of  this  hour,  of  the  impression  that  the  fame  and  final 
success  of  this  personage  were  connected  with  aids 
from  sources,  whose  name  startles  human  nature. — 
The  picture,  however,  may  yet  be  shown  to  strangers 
by  the  operation  of  that  spell  which  acted  in  my  own 
instance — that  magic,  at  least  as  powerful  as  any  that 
ever  obeyed  the  calls  of  modern  necromancy — that 
little  glittering  talisman,  which,  emerging  from  the 
Englishman's  pocket,  no  sooner  touches  the  foreigner's 
hand,  than  he  feels  an  instant  impossibility  of  keeping 
any  secret  whatever  ;  and,  even  before  "  Open,  Ses- 
same  !"  can  be  pronounced,  expands  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  household  and  his  soul. 

The  picture  is  certainly  a  very  noble  one.  Italy 
scarcely  supplies  a  more  striking  example  of  that 
power  of  portraiture  which  once  made  the  Italian 
school  pre-eminent  in  this  admirable  province  of  the 
art.  The  countenance  lives.  The  character  lives  in 
the  countenance.  Without  the  slightest  labour  for 
effect,  without  contortion,  without  study  of  action, 
feature,  or  attitude;  in  short,  without  that  profound 
and  perilous  determination  to  enrapture,  which  makes 
all  French  portraits  the  facsimile  of  some  figurante  of 
the  opera,  or  solemn  hero  of  the  Francois;  or  that 
heavy  homeliness  which  makes  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lish as  tranquil  as  so  many  plaster-casts ;  a  woman  is 
before  us,  as  we  might  have  seen  her  in  the  pride  of 
genius  and  beauty — with  a  slight  touch  of  the  austere, 
or  perhaps  rather  the  bold— but  still  the  magnificent 
Italian,  such  as  the  land  sometimes  sends  forth,  to  vin- 
dicate her  fame  for  female  loveliness,  among  the  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousandsof  those  harsh,  stunted,  abrupt, 
and  bumt-up  physiognomies  with  which  Italy  abounds, 
perhaps  more  than  other  region  of  earth — her  neigh- 
hour,  Africa,  scarcely  excepted. 

For  some  days  after  I  had  seen  this  chef-d'oeuvre,  I 
was  full  of  the  topic,  which  happened  to  be  a  harm- 
less one,  as  it  was  wholly  among  my  own  countrymen. 
But  to  obtain  any  thing  like  elucidation  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  soon  found  hopeless.  Few  had  heard  of  it  ; 
fewer,  of  course,  had  seen  it ;  and  none,  whatever 
their  curiosity,  could  extract  any  thing  from  the  old 
Cicerone  of  the  palace,  but  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a  prodigiotis  lecret— a  xmiA9X  of  state,  on  which  a 


I  whisper  or  a  shrug  might  put  all  parties  in  the  hand» 
I  of  the  police.     Unhappy  news  for  him  and  ail  other 
j  Ciceroni,  if  a  shrug  could  endanger  his  liberty,  for  it 
j  is  ihe  only  employment  of  their  shoulders  through  lifel 
j  But  let  no    man  despair  who   loves  state  secrets  in 
j  Italy.     There  is  always  to  be  found,  even  in  the  very 
crashing  of  those  jaws  with  which  the  Austrian  wolf 
or  the  Russian  bear  masticates  the  infant  speculations 
of  the  imaginative  of  Europe,  some  panting  champion 
of  colloquial  confidence,  some  depository  of  the  facts 
of  the  prison-house,  some  gay  or  grave  interpreter  of 
those  hieroglyphics  which  are  written  on  the  tombs  of 
the  dead,  or  the  dungeons  of  fettered  cabinets;  who- 
is  only  longing  to  be  disburthened  of  this  talc,  and 
who,  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a  glass  of  Maraschino, 
divulges  histsries,  which,  dropped  into  any   ears    but 
English,  would  consign  the  voluble  communicant  to 
touch  his  guitar  in  the  cells  of  Laybach  for   life,  or 
carry  his  hod  and  pick-axe  in  the  fortifications  of  Odes- 
sa, until  they  are  required  to  inhume  his  own  luckles* 
raort^ality. 

One  evening,  at  a  large  party,  in  which  an  Italian- 
marchioness,  foolish  enough  to  emulate  the  most  foolish 
of  all  our  customs,   crowded   about  a  thousand  well- 
dressed  and  unfortunate  people  into  apartments,  large 
and  handsome,  it  is  true,  but  still,  on  a  hot  Italian 
evening,  giving  the  strongest  conceivable  resemblance 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta ;  half  carbonized  with 
the  heat,  tired  to  death  with  abortive  attempts  to  find 
or  make  conversation  ;  for  which  a  conversazione  is  of 
ail  earthly  contrivances  the  most  incapable;  and,  if  I 
must  stoop  to  humbler  matters — half-starved,  for  at 
foreign  soirees  all  the  food  is  so  strictly  intellectual, 
that  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  lemonade  is  a  piece  of 
profusion,  and   even  the  "cup  of  cold  water"  rises 
into  the  rank  of  a  genuine  act  of  hospitality — I  had 
worked  ray  way  out    of  the  vortex  of   Counts  and 
Countesses,  with  and  without    moustaches,  into    the 
only  quiet  corner  of  the  huge  hotel,  aliiile  dismantled 
room,  from  which  I  could  just  see  the  garden  and  par- 
tially catch  the  breeze.     But  I  was  not  the  only  can- 
didate for  solitude.     I  found  already  planted  there  an 
old  officer  of  the  court,  who,  after  having  paid  his 
obeisances  to  the  marchesa  in  the  shape  of  being  half 
suffocated,  had  fled  for  breath  to  the  little  cool  cham- 
ber; and  was  now  hanging  out  of  the  casement  to 
seize  on  all  the  vitality  that  was  to  be  extracted  from 
the  last  lingering  air  of  a  sultry  twilight.    On  the  ta- 
ble lay  a  volume  of  drawings,  sketched  with  consider- 
able force ;  but  what  struck  me  peculiarly  in  them 
was  that  they  had  the  portrait  of  the  "Sorceress^'  promi- 
nent in  all  their  groupes,  and  were  evidently  construct- 
ed with  some  reference  to  her  history.  The  old  officer 
and  I  gradually  fell  into  communication;  and  one  of 
my  inquiries  was,  whether  the  drawings  were  imagiU' 
ary  or  authentic.     I  found  my  companion  a  man  of 
taste  and  of  the  world  ;  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
that  perilous  service  to  which  Napoleon  compelled  the 
Italian  chivalry.      Half-a-dozen  orders  and  as  many 
wounds  reminded  him  and  the  world  that  he  had  done 
and  suffered  at  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and  Moscow.     Re- 
turning in  command  of  a  division,  satisfied  with  marches 
and  massacres,  a  little  stricken  in  years,  and  perfectly 
saturated  with  the  glory  of  feathers  and  aignillcttes, 
the  general  had  hung  up  his  banner  in  his  native 
state,  and  now  enjoyed  one  of  those  quiet  dependen- 
cies on  the  sovereign,  which  in  the  continental  courts 
give  the  dignity  of  office  without  the  trouble  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  had  pounced  upon  the  right  man  at  last.  "These 
drawings,"  said  he,  "the  thousand  deficiencies  of  which 
you  have  the  kindness  to  overlook,  are  rnine.  They 
were  the  work  of  the  winter  when  I  returned  frost-nipt 
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ftom  the  Russian  campaign.  During  six  months  oi  I 
Theninatism  and  all  other  tortures,  I  amused  myself 
■with  making  a  fevv  sketches  founded  on  all  that  J  could  i 
Jlwimof  the  mystery  of  the  portrait.  The  mystery,  I 
Btill  call  it,  for  the  chief  <ircumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion were  wrapt  in  silence,  partly  from  the  reigning 
family's  reluctance  to  have  the  matter  talked  of;  part- 
ly from  the  viiah  of  the  principal  herself  that  her  ele- 
vation in  Kociety  should  not  be  attributed  to  means 
haxardous  to  her  fame  among  the  people ;  and  partly 
■from  the  public  disturbances  of  a  time  in  which  the 
fete  ©f  Europe  was  in  the  balance,  and  in  every  coun- 
try the  great  were  beginning  to  dread  the  inroads  of 
th«  multitude." 

The  drar.ings  were  each  illustrative  of  some  pecu- 
liar period  of  the  story  of  this  singular  personage.  And 
a^  th?  general  took  them  up  successively,  he  explained 
th«ir  purport,  sometitjies  by  simple  reference  to  the 
event'.  3ornct:mes  by  giving  it  in  that  species  of  half 
draraati©  character  and  improvised  dialogue  which  is 
an  inatinctive  Italian  talent,  and  which  is  at  once  so 
jraphic  and  po  novel  to  strangers. 

'rhe  firet  pkeich  uas  a  fine  broad  representation  of 
the  principal  church  of  Modena.  An  altar  decorated 
for  high  me''^  Ptood  in  the  centre.  The  scene  wound 
away  in  ranges  of  clustered  pillars,  behind  one  of 
Tr?hich  a  figure  was  half  seen,  muffled  in  a  cloak. — 
The  porch  cf  the  cathedral  was  filled  with  the  mitred 
WRd  robed  clergy,  receiving  the  Duke. 

•*ThB  was  the  crisis  of  the  prince  and  his  people," 
said  my  interpreter.  lie  had  received  undoubted  in- 
Ibnoation  that  llluminatism,  then  prevalent  in  Ger- 
rawiy,  and  revolutionary  wherever  it  prevailed,  was 
favoured  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  Duchy  Ilis  was 
a  gallant,  intoUigent,  and  honourable  mind,  and  it  is 
tbo  i?eriottf  thought  of  such  minds  oftener  to  despise 
obscur*  danger  than  to  guard  against  it.  He  had,  too, 
aik  additiocal  obstacle,  in  his  being  somewhat  of  an 
lllunaini?  hit!:ifclf.  Ardent,  certainly,  in  most  things, 
•roraarkabiy  fond  of  the  secrets  of  science,  and  perhajw, 
tt)o,  visionary  in  the  pursuit  of  its  imaginations,  his 
WZ9  not  the  :cmper  for  times  that  dealt  so  much  in  the 
■realities  of  rabellion.  I  knew  him  intimately,  and 
onctt  ventured  to  hint  that,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  age 
of  ths  alchymists,  he  would  have  spent  his  days  and 
nights  in  hunting  for  the  philosopher'.s  stone.  '  And 
•what  nobler  employment  of  days  and  nights  could 
thore  be?'  was  his  answer;  'what  higher  honour  than 
that  of  mastering  the  powers  of  nature,  to  become  the 
■wonder  of  the  living  generation,  and  the  benefactor 
rf  all  that  are  to  follow  ?'  I  was,  of  course,  silent 
thencaforth.  But  the  mystery,  which  in  the  hands  of 
»lchcefer,  ar.vl  perhaps  even  of  Weishaupt,  was  a  harm- 
less juggle,  became  a  different  and  rather  darker  busi- 
nms  when  :t  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  Italian  propa- 
fandJ3l8.  Oar  national  vanity  perpetually  reminds  us 
that,  as  we  t-read  the  soil  of  empire,  we  are  the  na- 
tural inheritors  of  the  universal  sceptre.  Our  na- 
tional ignorance  forgets  that  we  are  northern  bar- 
fc»ri«ns." 

A^inst  this  sweeping  sentence  I  protested,  and  pro- 
nounced a  port  of  palliative,  from  the  known  charaeler 
of  Italian  genius  But  the  general  had  made  up  his 
mind. 

•'You  pppak  with  the  generosity  of  yotir  great 
country,"  wid  he  "  But  rely  upon  it,  that  tho  true 
test  of  national  greatness  is  the?  faculty  of  winning  and 
wearing  freedom.  Let  truth  be  told  in  all  things. — 
TRrtar  robbers,  Greek  runaways,  Norman  savages,  a 
mixture  of  all  strange  populations — filtered  tlirougVi 
come  slight  strainers  of  traditional  taste,  a  lovely  cli- 
smte,  and  the  influence  of  classic  memorials  in  every 
hill,  valley,  city,  and  shore — those  were  our  parent- 
age, and  we  keep  thf  likeness  in  every  feature,  soul, 
and  body,  at  this  moment.     But  to  the  portfolio." 

He  pointed  out  the  figure  of  the  assassin.  "There," 
fiaVd  he,  "  was  one  of  our  political  regenerators.    On 


this  day,  he  had  been  placed  in  the  church  for  the 
express  purpose  of   murder.      Tlie  Prince  had   just 
reached  his  seat,   within  a  few  feet  of  the  assassin, 
when  a  form,  dressed  as  a  Dominican  friar,  passed  him 
haslily,  muttering  some  words,  of  which  he  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  in  the  general  hum  of  the  crowd  but 
'Beware  I'     This  warning  was  not  enough  to  retard  a 
man  of  courage  from  sitting  down  when  he  was  tired. 
The  Prince  advanced  to  his  seat,  and  remained  there 
during  the  ceremony.     At  its  close,  a  swdden  tumult 
behind  him  was  followed  by  a   mortal   cry,  and  the 
Count  Santa  Valle,  (me  of  the  ofKcers  of  his  staff,  fell 
dying  at  his  feet.  Of  course  the  tumult  was  prodigious. 
Conjectures  were  as  numerous  as  they   were    idle; 
until  the  Count   recovered   his   speech  snfFicienlly  to 
say  that,  in  the  act  of  throwing   himself  forward  to 
save  the  Prince  from  a  dagger  which  he  saw  drawn 
against   him,  he   had  received   the  deadly  blow.     Of 
the  giver  of  the  blow  he  could  tell  nothing,  but  from 
the  fragment  of  a  Dominican'.s  cowl,  which  he  lore  off 
as  he  fell.     The  wound  wa^   truly  described:   it  was 
deadly.     T!ie  (\)ijiit  t\i>ired    that  night.     Largo  re- 
wards were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer. 
All  the  Dominican  convents  were  searched,  through* 
circuit  of  miles,  and  all  in  vain  ;  the  only  approach  to 
discovery  was  made  about  ten  days  afterwards,  when 
a  dagger,   wrajf|>ed    in  a  pnpcr,   was  thrown  into  the 
balcony  of  the  Duke's   bedchamber.     The  paper  con- 
tained these  words :  '  Yoti  seek  for  the  hand  that  pm 
Santa  Valle  t«)  death.     You  seek  in  the  Dominican 
convents.     Sock  in  your  own  palace  !     He  died  ju.stly. 
He  died  by  this  hand,  and  by  this  dagger.'     The  let- 
ter and  the  dagger  were  alike  inscribed,  'Carmolini.'  " 
The  next  subject  was  a  beautiful    sketch  of   the 
palace  gardens.     They  were  prepared  for  a  magnifi- 
cent ffcte.     Orchestras   with  coloured  lights,  and  the 
profuce  ornamenis  of  the  Italian  pageanl.s,  were  seen 
planted  at  various  distances  through  the  arlx)rs.     Fire- 
works wero  throwing   rainlww   lights  on  the  flower- 
beds, the  statues,  and  the  foiintairis.     In  the  remoter 
view,  the  palace  was  in  its  full  pomp,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  fxhibiling,  in  the  rich  jierspective  of  its 
marble  and  gilded  saloons,  a  crowd  of  the  native  no- 
bles, promenading,  banfiueting,  and  dancing.     Two 
leading  figures  near  the  eye,  were  a  female  and  a 
gallant  masquer,  in  the  dress  of  a  minstrel  ;  his  lute 
evidently  just  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  his  hand 
pointing  to  a  pair  of  prancing  horses  in  the  shade  of 
the  grove.     His  gesture  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
entreaty,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  from 
which  the  mask  had  fallen  off,  that  of  the  most  glow- 
ing passion.     The  lady's  glance  at  the  palace  was 
much  more  that  of  being  followed,  than  of  reluctance 
to  Oy ;  and   it  might  be  easily  conjectured  ihai  the 
gentle  violence  of  the  lover  was  fully  seconded  by  the 
inclinations  of  the  fair  one. 

"  This,"  said  the  general,  "  depicts  one  of  the  most 
singular  circumstances  of  thr  Prince's  history,  and  one 
of  which  I  happened  to  bo  an  eye-witness.  The  mar- 
riages of  sovereigns  are,  as  we  all  know,  selclom  mat- 
ters of  the  heart.  Tho  politics  of  the  Duchy  had  long 
pointed  to  an  alliance  with  the  liouse  of  Savoy.  Ama- 
dous was  powerful,  rich,  and  held  the  keys  of  the  Alps 
in  his  hand.  The  Modenese,  exposed  on  one  side  to 
Austria,  and  on  the  other  to  France,  required  a  native 
protector.  Tho  nego<Mation  began,  was  speedily 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  Princess,  a  showy,  but 
stern-looking  figure,  was  received  with  due  honors  by 
the  Court.  Still  all  was  not  well.  While  the  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  tho  nuptials,  rumours  were 
heard  that  neither  party  much  cared  if  the  other  had 
gone  on  a  voysge  to  the  antipodes.  It  was  even  said, 
that  the  Duke  had  some  unea.sy  recollections  of  a  for- 
mer flame,  and  that  the  Princess  had  made  a  still 
more  distinct  discovery  of  the  state  of  her  feeling* 
since  her  arrival.  But  matters  of  this  kind  must  not 
be  suficred  to  disturb  marriages  of  state,  and  the  pre* 
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paratives  were  only  urged  on  the  faster.  The  bridal 
day  at  length  came.  All  was  pomp  and  gaiety.  I 
was  then  a  page  in  the  Ducnl  service.  Proud  of  my 
first  aiguilleties  and  sword,  I  was  just  in  the  frame  lo 
look  upon  all  the  world  with  delight.  Yet,  even  at  the 
magnificent  table  to  which  the  Prince  led  his  future 
bride,  1  could  see  that  all  was  not  raptare.  The  open 
countenance  of  the  Duke  was  clouded  ;  the  handsome, 
yet  rather  Juno-like  features  of  the  Princess  were  al- 
most cold.  But  those  are  no  miracles  within  palace 
■walls  All  went  on  undisturbed,  and  the  marriage 
was  to  be  solemnized  by  the  Papal  nuncio  at  night. 
It  was  preceded  by  a  masked  ball.  All  the  noble 
birth  of  the  Duchy,  with  many  of  the  Picdraontese 
visiters,  made  it  brilliant. 

"  After  dancing  till  I  was  weary  even  of  the  bril- 
liancy, I  strolled  into  the  garden,  as  now,  to  breathe  a 
little  longer.  There,  lounging  on  one  of  the  seals,  and 
half  sinking  into  sleep  Irom  the  drowsy  sweetness  of 
every  thing  round  me,  I  heard  a  voice  of  such  remark- 
able elegance,  accompanied  by  some  instrument 
touched  with  equal  taste,  that  I  at  first  conceived  it  to 
be  one  of  those  fairy  performances  which  haunt 
dreams.  But  a  rustling  through  the  branches  behind 
aae  soon  proved  that  I  was  still  in  the  waking  world  ; 
and  I  heard,  what  was  to  me,  in  those  days,  a  novelty, 
a  regular  deelaration  of  love.  Doubtful  whether  I 
ought  to  listen,  1  left  the  8j)0t,  and  soon  after  saw,  rush- 
ing from  the  shade,  a  female,  evidently  in  great  distur- 
bance, and  as  evidently  glittering  with  jewels,  though 
wrapped  in  a  \«rge  cloak  ;  she  was  followed  by  the 
minstrel,  who,  whether  her  perturbation  were  fear  or 
love,  centrived,  after  some  further  entreaty,  lolcad  her 
where  the  horses  stood,  to  induce  her  to  mount  one, 
ar>d  then  to  fly  at  full  speed,  over  hill  and  dale,  in  the 
old  romantic  style.  It  was  not  within  my  province  to 
interfere,  and,  even  if  it  had,  all  passed  so  rapidly,  and 
I  was  in  such  a  raood  of  fancy,  that  I  half  regarded  it 
as  only  a  more  pleasing  scene  of  a  drama.  I  was  soon 
roused  to  a  more  active  use  of  my  senses  by  the  gene- 
ral tumult,  which  rolled  on  me  from  the  palace.  The 
Princess  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  She  had  retired 
from  the  dance  to  change  her  dress  for  the  ceremony. 
From  that  moment  no  eye  had  seen  her,  unless  it  were 
mine.  She  had  vanished.  But  by  what  means, 
through  the  doors  of  a  palace,  crowded  with  attend- 
ants, guests,  and  guards,  baffled  all  conjecture. 

"  Within  a  week  this  wonder  became  more  wonder- 
ful by  a  despatch  from  the  Court  of  Savoy,  announcing 
that  the  Princess  had  arrived,  and  to  this  intelligence 
adding  the  implacable  indignation  of  the  Court  ot  Tu- 
rin. The  perplexity  of  the  whole  affair  was  certainly 
beyond  mortal  ^brains  to  fathom.  The  only  fact  of 
which  there  coiTld  be  no  doubt  was,  that  the  Princess 
had  decamped  wiih  a  lover,  and  that  the  Duke  had  lost 
a  bride.  The  Turiiaese  version  of  the  story  was,  that 
the  Duke,  bent  upon  breaking  off  the  negociation,  had 
actually  involved  the  Princess  in  an  affaire,  of  which, 
harmless  as  it  was>  he  had  taken  advantage  to  drive  her 
away.  The  Modenese  version  was,  that  the  Princess, 
having  had  a  lover  before  she  set  foot  in  Modena,  and 
determining  to  elope  with  him  to  some  remote  corner 
of  the  Continent,  had  assented  in  the  match,  merely 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  her  object  and  eloping  with 
hnpHnity.  Decision,  among  those  conflicting  authori- 
ties was  impossible.  The  sentimental  complained,  the 
politicians  predicted  a  war,  the  people  laughed,  and 
the  Duke  sat  in  foil  council  three  days,  and  despatched 
letters  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy,  exculpating  his  conduct. 
At  the  end  of  anoiher  week,  all  was  more  perplexed 
Btill.  A  letter  was  thrown  into  the  Duke's  chamber, 
as  the  dagger  had  been,  to  the  following  purjiori  : '  The 
Princess  «J  Savoy  has  found  a  lover  and  not  a  lover, 
bas  fled  with  a  husband  and  not  a  husband,  is  a  wife 
and  not  a  wife.  She  will  never  return  to  Modena : 
signed  by  me,  Carraolini.' 


"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  Prince's  surprise  but  his 
indignation.  The  next  intelligence  that  came  from 
Turin  was,  that  the  Princess  had  retired  into  a  convent. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  threat  of  hostilities.  But  who 
was  the  lover  who  had  lured  an  ambitious  woman 
from  a  throne  and  rivalled  a  Duke  ?  Carmolini. 
And  who,  in  all  the  names  of  wonder,  was  Carmo- 
lini?" 

The  third  sketch  was  a  Casino,  showily  fitted  up, 
and  yet  with  the  look  of  a  place  which  had  been  sud- 
denly adapted  for  concealment.  The  gilded  door  was 
shut  with  a  large  iron  bar.  The  silken  curtain  of  the 
central  window  showed  behind  its  crimson  draperies  a 
rude  shutter,  which  seemed  to  have  been  placed,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  exclude  all  external  eyes. 
On  a  table  of  the  most  superb  mosaic  a  solitary  lamp 
was  burning,  while  four  or  five  glittering  candelabra 
siood  lightless  in  various  corners  of  the  apartment. 
The  figures  which  tenanted  the  singular  place  were 
equally  characteristic.  They  were  evidently  Italians, 
and  of  the  highest  ranks  of  Italy ;  yet  they  were 
wrapped  in  rough  cloaks,  more  suited  for  mariners  or 
banditti ;  large  hats  were  slouched  over  their  foreheads  ; 
and  on  the  table  lay,  mingled  with  papers,  two  or  three 
pistols  and  daggers,  as  if  prepared  either  for  combat  or 
against  a  surprise.  They  were  rising  in  evident 
alarm,  and  all  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  on  a  figure 
fantastically  equipped,  which  was  advancing  from  the 
door  of  a  recess  in  the  remoter  part  of  the  room ; 
where  a  strong  gleam  of  the  moon  within  showed  that 
it  was  night. 

"  This  scene,"  said  the  general,  "  is  partly  true,  and 
partly  fanciful.  The  Casino  exists,  and  I  have 
sketched  the  room  from  reality :  the  group  existed  too. 
But  1  must  acknowledge,  that  1  was  not  admitted  to 
the  honours  of  a  sitting.  This  was  a  memorable 
night,  for  on  it  depended  the  fate  of  Modena.  If  those 
men  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  rapine  and  repub- 
licanism, and  they  are  seldom  far  asunder,  would  have 
been  masters  of  the  state.  A  conspiracy  of  discon- 
tented nobles  had  long  been  formed  in  connexion  with 
France.  They  were  all  Illumines,  and  had  adopted 
the  extraordinary  notions  of  the  German  impostors  on 
all  matters  of  politics  and  religion;  in  fact,  the  pistol 
and  the  dagger  were  to  settle  the  difficulty  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  JVIodena  was  to  be  the  perfection  of  that 
theory,  in  which  every  virtue  under  heaven  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  comprehensive  cutting  of  throats  and 
purses.  Several  of  the  officers  of  the  palace  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  people  had  been 
led  to  join  their  party.  But  the  death  of  Count  Santa 
Valle  had  awoke  them  to  a  peculiar  sense  of  their 
peril.  He  had  been  deep  in  their  designs.  His  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  Prince  gave  them  access  to  all 
the  private  movements  of  the  palace,  and  on  the  very 
day  in  which  he  fell,  he  was  to  have  led  them  to  the 
Duke's  apartment,  and  put  his  life  into  their  hands. 
His  unaccountable  death  checked  the  conspiracy  for 
the  time.  But  his  possession  of  some  of  their  principal 
papers,  on  the  other  hand,  again  urged  them  to  antici- 
pate seizure  by  striking  the  blow.  Execution  was  to 
be  done  on  the  evening  of  the  Prince's  bridal.  The 
Duke  was  to  be  seized,  and  put  to  death  without 
noise;  the  Princess,  to  prevent  the  hostility  of  the 
Court  of  Turin,  was  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  ;  while 
a  council  of  state,  formed  of  the  conspirators,  was  to 
hold  the  actual  government. 

"  The  plan  was  csapitally  conceived,  and  nothing  wan 
wanting  but  the  performance.  As  the  night  advanced, 
the  whole  parly  were  in  arms,  in  the  various  characters 
ol  the  masquerade.  The  Prince  was  closely  watched ; 
and  in  five  minutes  more  he  would  have  been  either 
thrown  into  one  of  the  wells  of  the  gardens,  where  no 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  looking  for  him,  or  spirited 
away  to  the  coast,  and  there  sent  to  finish  his  career 
where  no  eye  could  follow.     Suicide,  lunacy,  or  anj 
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Other  pretext,  would  account  for  his  disappearance, 
where  contradiction  was  out  of  the  question.  And,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  possessiwn  of  power  would  quickly 
make  men  scrupulous  of  being  sceptical  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  That  plan,  too,  failed.  The  sudden  flight  of  the 
Princess,  the  instant  breaking  up  of  the  masquerade, 
and,  still  more,  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  at  the  head 
of  the  palace-guard  setting  off  to  scour  the  country  for 
the  fugitives,  put  a  summary  end  to  the  project  for  the 
hour. 

"  On  this  night  it  was  to  b«  renewed.  Despatches 
from  the  various  affiliated  provinces  of  the  peninsula 
had  been  received,  reproaching  the  Modenese  with 
tardiness,  and  insisting  that  they  should  instantly  pro- 
oeed  to  action.  Measures  had  been  diligently  taken  to 
insure  success.  The  palace  was  again  to  be  the  first 
object.  A  thousand  banditti,  disguised  as  peasants, 
were  to  be  at  the  gates  of  the  city  by  midnight.  The 
guard  were  to  be  attacked,  and,  when  all  resistance  in 
the  city  was  at  an  end,  the  palace  was  to  be  entered, 
set  on  fire,  and  the  new  constitution  of  Italian  liberty 
and  eternal  republics  proclaimed. 

"The  tolling  of  the  bell  at  midnight  from  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Santa  Cruce  was  to  be  the  signal.  All 
promised  success.  The  conspirators  had  assembled  in 
force.  An  officer^f  the  palace  had  just  reported  thai 
the  Duko  was  about  to  retire  to  rest ;  that  the  guards 
had  been  set  for  the  night ;  and  that,  from  the  particu- 
lar care  used  in  selecting  them,  all  were  sworn  friends 
of  the  cause.  The  only  point  still  incomplete  wa'j  the 
arrival  of  the  banditti,  who«e  delay  had  begun  to  make 
some  of  the  boldest  hearts  of  the  party  palpitate  rather 
anxiously.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  send  one  of 
the  leaders,  Count  Salvandi,  to  expedite  this  essential 
movement. 

"The  Count,  how'ever,  had  scarcely  reached  the 
door,  when,  from  the  recess,  which  had  probably  been 
unknown  to  them  all,  the  captain  of  the  banditti  ab- 
ruptly made  his  appearance.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a 
Sclavonian  gipsy,  and  seemed  advanced  in  life,  and 
singularly  repulsive  in  his  aspect.  The  whole  assem- 
bly ro«e  in  surprise,  a^d  swords  and  daggers  were  laid 
hold  of  But  the  gipsy  advanced  fearlessly  towards 
them,  and,  glancing  at  their  preparations,  asked  them, 
with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  *  of  what  they  were  afraid.' 
The  words  and  the  tone  were  equally  new  t9  the 
haughty  nobles,  and  the  word  '  Afraiil !'  was  repeated 
on  all  sides  in  the  most  varied  sounds  of  scorn. 

"  But  the  Zingaro  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled  of  his 
rough  jest.  '  Afraid  !'  said  he  ; '  yes,  and  afraid  of  me. 
Ha!  ha  ! — Gallant  conspirators  you  are! — fine  uprooters 
of  governments  ! — showy  rebels,  if  you  tremble  before 
a  single  Zingaro!' 

"  The  general  indignation  now  grew  so  strong  that 
pistols  were  cocked,  and  many  a  brace  of  balls  was 
ready  to  be  sent  through  his  brains,  to  teach  manners 
to  this  fierce  ally.  But  the  Count  Salvandi  pointed 
out,  in  a  few  rapid  words,  the  hazard  to  the  cause,  in 
the  extinction  of  one  of  its  essential  aids  :  and  the  pis- 
tols were  restored  to  the  folds  of  the  cloaks  from  which 
they  came. 

"  The  bandit  looked  on  at  this  operation,  with  folded 
arms  and  a  glance  of  the  most  arrogant  defiance  from 
under  a  pair  of  barbaric  brows.  When  all  was  quiet, 
he  burst  out  once  more  into  a  loud  laugh.  'Ha  ha! 
Cavaliers,'  he  exclaimed,  '  waste  none  of  your  powder 
on  me.  You  will  soon  have  enough  to  do  with  it — 
fighting  for  your  own  lives,  or  saving  yourselves  from 
the  scaffold,  by  adding  lead  to  the  lead  in  your  skulls 
already.' 

"  All  gazed  on  the  speaker  with  astonishment.  His 
insolence  was  so  utterly  unexpected  and  inconceivable, 
that  for  the  time  the  whole  circle  seerafed  paralyzed. 

"At  this  moment,  the  bell  of  the  Santa  Cruce  began 
to  Kill  midnight,  and  the  signal  recalled  the  angry 


assembly  to  a  sense  of  their  situation.  '  Cavaliers,' 
said  Salvandi,  '  the  captain  has  a  hasty  tongue.  But 
we  must  make  allowance  for  friends.  Matters  may 
have  chafed  him  on  his  way.  The  grand  question 
to-night  is,  how  we  are  to  compass  the  public  liberty. 
We  may  talk  of  etiquette  to-mCrrow.' 

"'To-morrow!'  murmured  the  bandit,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  like  a  voice  from  the  sepulchre. 

"  '  Ay,  to-morrow,'  added  Salvandi,  appearing  de- 
termined to  disregard  all  interruption.  'But  now  thd 
time  is  short.' 

"  'Ay,  the  time  is  short!'  murmured  the  bandit,  with 
the  same  hollowness  of  tone. 

"  '  And,  therefore,  gentlemen,'  pursued  the  anxious 
Count, '  our  first  inquiry  is,  how  many  men  the  captain 
brings  with  him. 

"  'A  thousand,'  quickly  exclaimed  the  Zingaro : '  are 
they  not  the  number  ?  Enough  to  carry  a  Duke  to  his. 
grave — or  a  roomful  of  traitors  to  the  scaffold  !' 

"  The  indignation  now  grew  boundless.  Cries  of 
'Treason! — seize  him!  down  with  him!'  rose  on  all 
sid(/s.  The  Zingaro  stood,  with  his  arms  folded,  his 
hr,t  stricken  down  deeper  on  his  brows,  and  his  whole 
attitude  expressing  secure  defiance. 

"'Traitor!'  he  at  length  said.  'Fools,  have  you 
had  the  sense  to  ask  me  for  any  proof  that  I  was  not 
the  thing  you  call  me  ?  Here !  and,  if  your  eyes  are 
not  blinded  by  terror,  see  my  credentials.' 

"  He  took  a  succession  of  papers  from  hi-s  bosom, 
and  threw  them  one  by  one  on  the  floor.  '  Here  is 
the  Count  Salvandi's  own  letter  to  the  committee  of 
Pavia.  Here  is  the  answer.  Here  is  the  compact, 
signed  by  the  Secret  Council  of  Florence.  Here  is 
the  despatch  of  the  Liberatori  of  Parma.  Here  twenty 
others.  And  now  that  you  have  shown  yourselves 
fools,  I  wait  only  till  you  show  yourselves  poltroons!" 

"The  circle  shrank  from  around  him,  as  a  madman. 
But  one.  more  wily  than  the  rest,  had  stolen  behind 
with  a  dagger.  The  hand  was  already  raised,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  arrogant  defier  of  nobility,  when  the 
Zingaro,  coolly  twrning  round,  drew  hia  hand  from  his 
cloak,  and  fired  a  pistol  full  in  the  face  of  his  intended 
assassin.  The  ball  took  full  effect,  and  he  fell  wri- 
thing on  the  ground.  'Zerobin  Arcaldi,'  said  the 
Zingaro,  as  he  gazed  on  his  hideous  contortions,  •  thou 
diest.  and  diest  justly!  Living  a  villain,  thou  meetest 
a  villain's  end  ! — He  is  gone  !' 

"  The  Zingaro  then  turned  to  the  conspirators,  who 
all  stood  awed  by  this  sudden  act  of  vengeance.  '  Ca- 
valiers,' said  he,  'I  promised  you  a  thousand  men.  I 
can  bring  you  ten  times  the  number.  But  business 
must  be  done  like  men  of  the  world.  What  is  to  be 
my  recompense  V  As  he  spoke  the  words,  he  looked 
round  the  circle,  who,  bold  as  they  were,  were  hushed 
into  silence.  '  I  repeat  my  question,'  said  the  Zingaro, 
in  a  still  more  authoritative  voice.  'Count  Salvandi, 
I  demand  it  of  you,  as  the  head  of  this  desperate  trea- 
son.' The  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  pronounced 
the  last  word  threw  even  the  frigid  ferocity  of  the 
ehief  off  its  guard. 

"  •  Bandit,'  was  the  angry  answer,  '  you  shall  have 
your  ?nre — the  thousand  zechins  for  yourself,  the  thou- 
sand for  your  followers.' 

"  The  Zingaro's  face  assumed  a  still  more  con- 
temptuous expression.  '  So,  Signori,'  he  exclaimed, 
'this,  then,  is  your  jnstice.  Two  thousand  zechins! 
about  half  what  any  one  of  you  would  throw  away  on 
the  canzone  of  a  singer ;  not  the  tenth  part  of  your 
opera-dancers'  establishment;  nor  the  hundredth  part 
of  what  every  man  of  you  has  long  since  flung  away 
at  the  hazard-fable.  Mille  Diavoli !  is  lh\s  all  V  He 
stamped  his  iron  sandal  on  the  ground.  '  Now,  hear 
me,  my  fellow-conspirators.  Hear  me,  my  brethren  in 
iniquity.  This  is  not  an  affiir  of  gold  or  jswel.*,  it  is 
an  affiiir  of  men's  lives.  This  hour  settles  the  point, 
whether  you  shall  gain  all  you  desire,  or  whether  you 
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•hall  be  iu  the  hands  of  the  DuUe's  guards,  to  be  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  public  executioner.  And  this 
depends  on  mc,  and  yet  to  me  you  talk  of  a  thousand 
zechins,  and  bargain  like  a  beggarly  merchant.  ]\ovv 
hear  me.  1  demand  a  hundred  thousand  ;  on  the  spot, 
too  J  you  may  not  live  \p  pay  me  to-morrow.  1  demand 
the  last  coin  on  your  persons ;  I  demand  every  man's 
credit  on  his  banker.  Make  it  up  as  you  will,  the 
money  must  be  paid  down  this  moment,  or  you  must 
be  undone.' 

"  Never  were  consternation  and  rage  stronger  in  the 
countenances  of  men.  They  with  one  voice  refused. 
'  Remember,'  was  the  Zingaro's  single  answer  to  wrath 
and  remonstrance  alike, '  it  is  the  price  of  your  lives.' 
"  At  length,  Salvandi,  taking  some  of  them  aside, 
appeased  the  tumult.  The  means  by  which  this  was 
accomplished  transpired  in  the  whisper :  '  Pay  him, 
and — poniard  him.'  The  Zingaro  gave  no  sign  of  iis 
having  reached  his  ear,  but  by  a  haughty  smile  and 
his  ordering  the  circle,  instead  of  putting  their  purses 
into  his  hand,  to  throw  them  in  a  heap  on  the  table. 
The  money  was  then  counted  out;  ilie  conspirators 
had  made  unusually  large  preparation,  from  the  neves- 
silics  to  which  the  night  of  eiuerprise  misht  expose 
them.  The  sum  amounted  lo  thirty  thousand  zechm.v 
The  remainder  was  made  up,  afier  much  cavilling,  by 
orders  on  the  bankers  of  Modena. 

"  '  Now,'  said  Salvandi,  '  captain,  your  part  of  the 
business  begins.  We  must  delay  rio  longer.  Our 
friends  in  the  palace  will  be  impatient.'  He  took  out 
a  plan  of  the  city.  '  Here,'  said  he,  pointing  lo  one 
of  the  avenues  lo  the  gardens,  '  your  men,  to  the 
number  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  lifty,  will  move  in 
all  possible  silence,  and  wait  till  a  rocket  is  thrown  up 
from  the  roof  of  the  Count  Palliagiui's  hotel.  Three 
hundred  more  will  seize  the  grand  gate  of  th«  palace. 
A  hundred,  with  faggots  and  torches  ready  for  lighting, 
will  follow  at  the  distance  of  lifiy  yards  in  their  rear, 
waiting  until  the  palace  is  in  cemplete  possession,  and 
the  Duke  seized  or  put  lo  death.     The  conflagration 

then  will ' 

"  '  Hold,'  said  the  Zingaro,  sternly,  and  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  plan  as  it  lay  on  the  table.  '  We  must 
have  some  more  words  on  this  subject.  My  money 
was  to  be  earned  by  attacking  the  guards  at  the  gales. 
But,  cavaliers,  you  have  added  to  tlie  task,  and  you 
must  in  conscience  pay  in  proportion.  We,  who  live 
by  the  sword,  cannot  afford  tt)  lower  our  terms.' 

"  A  general  cry  of  surprise  again  ruse  from  the  irri- 
tated nobles.  Bui  the  firm  gesture  of  the  bandit  never 
changed.  '  Fools,'  said  he,  '  leave  ihes-e  matters  to 
men  who  understand  them.  Do  you  think  I  want  more 
of  your  money?  Make  yourselves  easy  on  that  point. 
But,  here  i<  a  prince  to  be  murdered,  a  palace  set  on 
fire,  a  whole  city  to  be  attacked,  robbed,  and  butcher- 
ed ;  in  fact,  a  complete  revolution  to  be  effected.  Now, 
in  common  honesty,  do  you  think  any  man  can  afford 
to  be  a  patriot  on  sufch  beggarly  terms?  One  hundred 
thousand  zechins !  Why,  they  would  not  pay  for  a 
month's  cigars  of  my  troop. — Silence,'  said  he,  observ- 
ing an  attempt  to  rush  upon  him.  '  The  first  man,  the 
first  ten  r/ien,  who  raise  a  sword's  point  against  me, 
<lie  by  this  hand  !  Ask  the  Count  Zerobin,  there — if 
he  will  condescend  to  answer  such  a  troop  of  opera- 
dancers  !' 

"A  universal  gnashing  of  leeth,  and  darting  of  fiery 
glances  round  him,  showed  how  the  title  slung.  •  The 
night  wears,'  said  Salvandi,  furiously. 

*'  'What  monk  have  we  got  among  us  ?'  cried  Count 
Patrizzio,  a  tall  and  broad-built  Hercules,  who  evi- 
dently longed  lo  crush  the  taunter. 

"  '  A  spy !'  exclaimed  the  Marchcse  Morini,  the 
proudest  noble  of  the  state. 

"  *  Conspirators,'  said  the  Zingaro, '  listen  to  me.  1 
may  be  stabbed.  No  man  can  resist  numbers.  But 
this  I  tell  you,  that  if  I  do  not  return  to  ray  men  within 


one  quarter  of  an  hour  alter  midnight,  I  kave  *i\*?»i 
them  strict  orders,  instead  of  moving  on  the  pala7-w,  to 
surround  this  house,  and  send  their  daggere  into  the 
bosom  of  every  man  they  lind  here.  It  wants  bwt  five 
minutes  to  the  time.  So,  you  see,  all  violence  would 
bo  only  to  prepare  a  sudden  death  {o:  yon  to-night, 
and  a  gibbet  for  your  bones  tomorrow.' 

"  '  Your  terms,  your  terras,  Ihtn  V  wm  the  geaeral 
outcry.  And, '  May  the  blackest  of  tho  fiends  tak* 
the  hour  when  we  had  any  thing  to  do  witii  yoa !'  waB 
the  half-muttered  malediction  of  the  indignant  SSal- 
vandi. 

" '  My  terms,  then,'  said  the  Zingaro,  with  &  calm- 
ness which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fcveriish  look* 
and  nervous  gestures  of  the  impalienl  crowd, '  ar« 
these.  My  noble  friends,  of  course,  you  cann»t  suppose 
that,  after  having  led  the  way  in  achieving  the  deli- 
verance of  the  country,  I  intend  to  retire  into  the 
mountains  again.  By  no  means.  I  mean  to  settle 
among  you.  Let  others  desert  the  commonwtealtii.  1 
honour  liberty  loo  much  not  to  enjoy,  like  other  patriots, 
what  1  get  by  it.  But,  to  settle  withoat  house  or  lands?, 
wilie  or  equipage,  is  out  of  the  questioa.'  Turning  tc 
the  herculean  Count,  who  stood  open-mouthed  liatSD- 
ing  to  him,  '  You,  Count  Patrizzio,  have  &  handsoBie 
sister.  She  must  be  my  wife.  1  shall  take  bar  vritJi 
double  the  dowry  that  falls  to  lier  by  inheiitance.' 
The  Hercules  was  so  astonished  that  ho  ceald  only 
clench  his  hands,  and  try  to  ulter  an  oath  of  acorn. 

" '  You,  Marchese  Morini,'  said  ihe  Zingaro,  turning 
carelessly  from  the  thundcr-siruck  cIovsjq,  '  have  the 
Casiuo  del  la  Rosa,  on  the  top  of  the  prettiest  rising 
ground  within  view  from  the  city.  It  io  small  lor  my 
liousehold,  but  it  will  answer  the  purposs  for  tlie  pre- 
sent. That  Casino  you  must  make  over  to  me.  Bui 
an  unfurnished  Casino  would,  of  counje,  b^i  v.'ortU 
nothing  to  a  man  of  la.'sie.  You,  Duca  ds  Testa, 
Grande,'  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  th©  shoialder  of 
a  little,  stiff  neble,  who  darted  from  him  ai  the  touch, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  fang  of  a  serpent,  *  you  must  sap- 
ply  that  deficiency.  Y'our  piclure-gailc,ry  ig  able  to 
spare  quite  as  many  chefs  d'lcuvre  as  are  neesLsarj'  to 
line  the  walls  of  the  Casino.  You  must  give  TCiQ  aii 
order  on  the  spot  to  the  custode  of  your  collection,  f 
shall  not  require  more  than  fifty.' 

"  The  Duca  was,  like  his  brethren,  duiab  with  ab- 
solute wonder.  But  the  Barone  Jeroriinio  CaraiSt, 
notorious  as  a  successful  gamester,  and,  as  such,  ae- 
custoraed  to  scenes  of  bold  extortion,  roared  with 
laughter,  and  bade  the  bandit  ask  for  the  Duca';^  fa- 
mous Hungarian  slud,  which  he  had  jus!  purchatied  of 
one  of  the  Archdukes,  the  Viceroy  of  Milan. 

"  '  Signor  Barone,'  said  the  Zingaro,  fixing  a  gs&e  of 
supreme  scorn  on  him, '  one  can  ask  nothing  from  a 
bravo  but  his  dagger,  or  from  a  sharper  but  hk  loaded 
dice.  I  have  no  tise  for  either,  therefore  I  have  de- 
manded nothing  from  you.'  ^ 

"  The  Barone's  hand  was  instantly  thrnst  into  hia 
pocket,  where  a  pistol  was  heard  cocking.  Th^  Zin- 
garo's quick  ear  caught  the  .>^ound.  He  was  unmoved. 
'  Keep  that  folly  for  children,'  said  he,  with  a  sudd(?ii 
spurn  of  his  heel,  which,  striking  tho  pisiol,  mad«  it 
go  off,  setting  the  Barone's  embroidered  bkirtij  on  £Sr«, 
and  sending  the  ball  through  his  foot  into  th®  floor. 
All  this  was  transacted  with  such  rapidity,  that  inter- 
ruption could  scarcely  be  offeied.  Thw®  was  Gonc- 
ihmg,  too,  of  a  fierce  humour,  a  lofty  irapudeaw, 
mingled  with  the  scene,  that,  big  as  it  was  wit^  the 
general  fate,  caught  the  native  taste  of  the  Italian  to): 
extravagance  of  all  kinds. 

"  At  length,  Salvandi,  laying  his  watch  glittorieg 
with  diamonds  on  the  table,  said,  with  a  aneer, '  Sig- 
nor Capitano,  you  have  yet  asked  nothing  from  me.  I 
suppose  1  must  pay  my  share  to  the  profession  of  tha 
road,  like  the  rest.  Jt  now  wants  just  two  laiauteG  ©f 
the  quarter.     The  watch  is  at  your  service.' 
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"  ♦  Signer,'  was  the  cool  reply,  '  that  watch  may 
serve  you  still.  It  is  convenient  to  count  »he  hours 
-between  arrest  and  execution.  Hush !  no  threatening 
looks  for  rne.  ("nvalirrs,  do  you  severally  aeccde  to 
my  reasonable  requests  (' 

-"  The  ill-suppressed  wrath  of  all  novir  rose  into 
rage.  They  argued,  reviled,  swore.  Still  the  demand 
■wad  reiterated,  under  threat  of  giving  up  the  whole 
plot  to  the  Duke.  At  length,  Salvandi,  by  reraon- 
etrating  with  them  on  the  folly  of  refusing  personal 
sacrifices,  when  a  few  hours  might  place  them  in  un- 
limited power,  partly  persuaded,  partly  forced,  them  to 
comply.  With  bitter  indignation  they  severally  signed 
their  names  to  the  donations  required  by  the  imperious 
Zingaro.  When  all  was  complete,  putting  the  papers 
in  the  breast  of  his  robe,  he  said  to  Salvandi :  '  Count, 
I  have  yet  made  no  demand  on  you.  But,  to  show 
you  that  this  was  not  outof  any  disrespect  to  the  chief 
of  this  gallant  band,  I  only  require  that  you  give  me, 
on  the  spot,  the  list  in  your  possession  of  the  names  of 
all  who  have  joined  you  in  this  city,  of  your  associates 
in  the  provincts,  and  of  the  arms  and  other  munitions 
of  war  provided  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  general 
insurrection.' 

"  Salvandi  himself  was  now  wild  with  fury.  He 
sprang  haokwaKd,  and  gazed  tipon  the  Zmgaro,  as  the 
tiger  glares  belbre  he  falia  on  his  victim.  *  Villain ! 
traitor!  spy!  who  and  what  are  yon  :"  were  the  only 
words  thut  ho  could  utier.  They  were  echoed  rouml 
the  room. 

" '  Carraoiini !'  was  the  anawer.  Tho  wamo  was 
well  known  and  terrible. 

"  '  Crush  him,  stal>  him,  trample  him!  he  must  not 
escape  alive  !' were  tho  universal  yell.  ThefZitigarro 
made  a  single  step  Im  the  wall,  and  drew  out  a  pistol. 
*  Remember,'  said  he,  '  if  Carinolini  dies,  he  (.\ks  not 
unrevenged.' 

"'Shoot  him  I  poniard  him !' was  again  the  cry. 
The  uproar  grew  wilder  and  wilder  still.  Tlie  whole 
crowd  rushed  on  the  solitary  bandit.  In  this  extremity, 
he  gave  a  glance  round,  and  fired  the  pistol;  y»,l  not 
in  the  face  of  the  conspirators,  but  at  what  scfiiiod 
the  solid  wall.  At  the  moment,  a  smoke  arose ;  a  low, 
hissing  ncnse  was  heard;  iho  gr(*und  shook  under  their 
feet ;  and,  with  a  burst  of  flame,  the  wall  rent,  heaved, 
and  fell  in  huge  fragments  into  the  garden  of  the 
mansion.  When  the  smoke  had  partially  cleared  away, 
and  the  conspirators  could  recover  thwir  senses,  they 
•aw  above  them  the  moon  and  the  sky;  but  before 
them,  a  regiment  of  the  Duke's  guards  drawn  up,  who, 
Yushing  into  the  room,  seized  and  disarmed  (hem  one 
by  one,  befitre  either  escape  or  resistance  coiilJ  be 
attempted.  All  were  conveyed  to  the  dungeon.  What 
became  of  the  Znigaro  was  unknown.  Wheihor  ho 
fell  by  the  point  of  some  dagger  in  the  tumult,  was 
blown  up  by  the  explosion,  or  went  downwards,  U) 
that  place  where  Italian  imagination  sends  every  thing 
of  which  it  happens  to  disapprove,  seems  to  have  fur- 
nished an  unwearied  topic  for  the  idle  and  ingenious 
of  the  classic  peninsula." 

Half  a  dozen  sketches,  chiefly  incomplete,  and  vary- 
ing in  all  shapes  and  shades  of  time  and  place,  still 
lay  between  the  General  and  myself.  "  These,"  said 
he,  "are  the  reeerds  of  some  very  curious  circumstances 
at  that  troubled  period.  But,  that  we,  loo,  may  not  be 
taken  for  conspirators,  at  least  against  the  hospitalities 
of  the  palazzo,  1  shall  spare  you  them  all  but  this — it 
is  the  last." 

The  sketch  exhibited  a  saloon  fitted  up  in  the  most 
exquisite  style  of  Italian  luxury;  busts,  pictures,  an- 
tiques, embroidered  draperies,  a  superb  harp;  an  organ, 
of  which  the  fabric  seemed  entirely  gold  and  ivory; 
guitars  and  lutes  richly  inlayed;  in  short,  all  tho  magic 
of  wealth,  lavishing  all  its  powers  on  the  equipment 
»f  tliis  more  than  princely  saloon.  At  the  remoter  end, 
a  broad  purple  curtain  hung. 


"  What  see  you  there  ?"  said  the  general. 

"  The  bower  df  Alcina,"  said  I,  "  or  the  boudqir  pf 
a  Diesse  de  I' Opera  ?" 

"  Why,  I  must  acknowledge,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
grave  smile,  "  that  pirouettes  and  coupes  are  some- 
times paid  rather  high,  and  that  many  a  fieldmarshal 
might  envy  the  exchequer  of  a  prosperous  BalleriiM, 
But  for  once  you  have  been  deceived.  This  was  the 
cavern  of  a  sybil,  the  den  of  a  modern  witch  of  Endor; 
the  cell  of  a  Sorceress  of  the  eighteenth  century — no 
solemn,  scowling,  subterranean  hovel,  as  magic  used 
to  dertiand ;  but  such  an  apartment  as  a  Parisian  sou- 
brette  living  on  the  purS8  of  an  Italian  principality- 
need  not  be  ashamed  of     But  to  explain. 

"  The  detection  of  the  conspiracy  had  left  all  Modena 
in  the  vapours ;  and  nothing  was  talked  of  for  a  month, 
but  chains,  dungecSis,  and  the  galleys.  Yet  even  the 
vapours  will  grow  tiresome,  and  nothing  was  ever  felt 
more  a  relief  than  the  announcement  that  *  The  most 
wonderful  of  all  possible  wonders,  the  Signora  Scara- 
manta  Escaramanti,  was  arrived,  to  take  up  her  abode 
for  a  few  hours  or  days  in  our  capital,  and  lead  all  the 
vkorld  into  all  the  mysteries  of  fortune.  The  credulous 
and  the  idle,  of  course,  flocked  to  her  shrine  at  once. 
But,  within  a  short  time,  even  the  sceptical  began  la 
think  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  the 
case.  Certainly  the  Signora  was  no  vulgar  charlatan- 
In  the  first  place,  instead  of  the  squalid  obscurity  in 
which  those  people  generally  make  a  noint  of  living, 
she  appeared  to  court  nublicity.  drove  on  tho  Corso  iit 
a  mo,t  splendid  equipage,  lived  in  a  suite  of  apartments 
such  a-«  you  see  in  this  drawing,  and  lavished  her 
niunoy,  however  she  got  it,  like  a  sultana." 

"But  what,"  said  I,  "  was  hit  scieftce?  She  wa», 
I  pre-surac,  a  very  model  of  divination — the  emprwi» 
ol  cups  and  balls." 

*'  Terfecily  astonishing,"  was  the  reply.  "  Like  alt 
dealers  in  tho  art  of  settling  the  fates,  she,  of  course, 
pretended  to  have  every  body's  secret  at  her  mercy,  to 
know  vi\cTy  thing  and  every  body.  But  she  certainly 
had  some  means  of  knowledge  extremely  puzzling  to 
lh(we  who  thought  themselves  among  the  wise  in  court 
ufluirs.  I  am  not,  I  believe,  peculiarly  disposed  to  be 
credulous :  but  I  cirtainly  heard  some  matters  from 
her  which  I  thought  totally  unknown  to  any  living 
being  but  myself.  So  much  so,  that  there  were  ac- 
tually times  when,  on  returning  from  her  displays,  I 
began  to  consider  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
secrets  of  nature,  or  even  some  means  of  intercourse 
with  things  above  or  beneath  the  world,  which  had 
escaped  our  philosophers." 

"  The  question  is  not  quite  settled  yet,"  I  observed. 
"  But,  I  presume,  the  enchantress  had  the  candour  t9 
take  the  senses  first  by  surprise,  and  then  bewilder 
the  understanding.  The  gipsies  owe  half  their  povv«r 
to  a  pair  of  black  eyes." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  was  once,  I 
suppose,  as  likely  to  be  fooled  by  looks  and  lips  as  aajr 
idler  about  this  idle  land  of  ours.  But  her  beautjr, 
though  I  think  I  never  saw  its  superior,  had  in  it  some' 
thing  too  much  of  the  preternatural  for  my  taste.  It 
was  exquisite,  and  yet  scarcely  human.  In  its  mo- 
ments of  softness,  it  was  that  of  a  syren;  in  its  sterner 
aspects,  that  of  a  sorceress.  There  was  a  brilliant 
subtlety  about  it  at  one  time,  and  a  mysterious  wildness 
at  another,  that,  to  me,  shook  all  the  down  from  Cupid  a 
wings. 

"  At  length,  the  Duke  himself  was  tempted  to  fol- 
low the  general  course,  and  see  the  wonder.  I  bad 
the  honour  to  be  on  hisstafl',  and  I  alone  attended  hjita 
on  the  occasion.  One  or  two  appointments  fur  l^e 
purpose  had  be^n  made, but  they  were  postponed;  tha 
Signora  being  indisposed,  or  requiring  to  consult  lier 
slur,  or  any  one  of  the  hundred  reasons  which  the  seji^ 
in  all  rases,  are  entitled  to  have  at  their  mercy.  But. 
afler  a  week,  during  which  all  access  was  deoied  t» 
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the  world,  and  th«  Signora  vra«  completely  inviKible, 

she  Gondescend'ed  to  intimate  her  pleasure  lo  receive 
the  Prince.  We  went,  were  ushered  into  the  saloon, 
■which  you  see,  and  there  left  rather  longer  than  was 
consistent  with  etiquette,  to  think  upow  the  future. 
But,  at  last,  music  was  heard  ;  the  curtain  which  hangs 
across  the  end  of  the  apartment  slowly  rose,  as  in  the 
opera ;  and  I  prepared  for  some  showy  tour  de  scene, 
•with  the  fair  necromancer  waving  a  waiid,  and  calling 
up  her  imps  in  caps  and  feathers.  Quiie  tho  contrary. 
All  was  haze  and  confusion  at  first ;  b«t,  w  hen  the 
light  grew  clearer,  we  saw,  through  an  avenue  of  oaks 
and  chestnuts,  a  simple  landscape,  by  the  rising  sun. 
A  cottage  was  at  a  distance,  and  two  figures  came 
forward,  one  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  the  other 
a  beautiful  girl,  hat  in  hand,  and  evidently  anxious  to 
avoid  being  seen.  It  was  equally  evident  that  she 
was  solicited  by  a  lover  to  leave  her  home  with  him. 
The  girl  resisted,  but  the  solicitation  was  ardent;  and, 
coming  forward,  they  both  knelt  on  the  ground,  and 
pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
The  face  of  the  female  was  turned  towards  me  for  a 
moment,  and  1  had  s&me  idea  of  having  seen  it  before; 
biit  it  was  so  eoft,  so  fresh,  and  so  joyous,  that  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  task  my  recollection  with  having  seen 
it  in  the  city  of  Modena. 

"•And  what  said  the  Duke  to  the  phantasmagoria?' 
was  my  question.  •  The  virtue  of  silence  is  perfectly 
ynderstQod  among  us  here,'  answered  my  ciceroni ;  'and 
his  Highness  exercised  it  remarkaWy  Oil  the  oc^isiotl. 
He  did  not  utter  a  syllable.  But,  if  counlenance 
is  any  thing,  he  certainly  did  not  regard  ii  without 
interest.  And  when  that  beautiful  peasant  came  for- 
ward, with  that  step  as  light  as  air,  and  that  lovely 
face  looking  like  a  picture  of  hope  in  the  first  feeling 
of  delight,  1  thought  he  gave  a  start,  and  even  a  sigh. 

"  The  scene  sank  into  clouds,  and  another  followed. 
The  sounds  of  an  anthem  preceded  it.  The  clouds 
rose,  and,  behold,  the  Cathedral.  There  were  the 
I)uke  and  his  guards,  the  monks,  the  high  mass,  the 
whole  ceremony  to  the  life.  The're,  too,  was  the 
Dominican,  and  there  fell  Santa  Valle.  That  catas- 
trophe must  evidently  have  been  transacted  in  the 
presence  of  the  personage,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  that 
now  displayed  it  with  such  fearful  accuracy.  '  What 
think  you  of  thie  ?'  whitpered  the  Duke  to  me.  '  As- 
tonishing!' was  my  only  answer.  '  It  must  be  looked 
to,'  said  the  Prince ;  '  Sania  Valle's  murder  cannot  be  ; 
passed  over.  He  died  in  the  cause  of  loyalty.'  '  He 
died  in  the  cause  of  treason,'  was  echoed  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  ceme  from  under  our  feet.  '  Sorceress,' 
said  the  Prince,  greatly  moved, '  that  must  be  false. 
But  name  his  assassin,  and  you  shall  have  a  thousand 
crowns  at  the  instant  of  his  discovery.'  '  Now  then  be 
it,'  said  the  voice.  Before  it  died  away,  a  small  table 
with  pen  and  paper  rose  from  the  floor,  and  the  Prince 
wrote  the  order  on  his  treasurer.  The  table  sank 
suddenly  with  it.  '  Listen,'  said  the  voice.  '  Santa 
Valle  had  pledged  himself  to  poniard  his  Sovereign. 
He  was  the  agent  of  conspirators.  His  secret  was 
known.  He  was  watched.  At  the  moment  when  he 
would  have  done  the  deed,  vengeance  was  by  his  side: 
he  fell  Carmolini's  was  the  hand,  and  it  saved  the 
principality.  Take  the  proof!'  A  hand  descended 
from  above  our  heads,  and  dropped  down  a  letter.  It 
was  the  Count's  promise  to  commit  the  assassination ! 
*  Is  this  the  work  of  human  powers!'  was  the  Prince's 
cry,  as  he  perused  the  fatally  convincing  document. 

"  The  cloud  again  filled  the  8C«ne,  and,  on  its  pass- 
ing away,  a  view  of  the  palace  gardens  opened  bt^fore 
us.  They  were  exactly  as  I  had  seen  them  on  the 
night  of  the  Prince's  disappointed  marriage.  There, 
too,  was  repeated  the  curious  incident  which  I  had 
happened  to  witness,  the  meeting,  the  entreaty,  and, 
finally,  the  flight  of  the  Princess  and  her  minstrel  ad- 
venturer.   The  Prince  looked  on  with  curiosity,  but 


with  the  natural  ehagrin  of  a  sovereign  who  has  been* 
jilted,  and  on  his  wedding-day,  too.  But.  trying  to  put 
the  best  face  on  the  matter,  he  snid,  half  laughingly, 
'  Well,  Sybil,  since  1  s«e  you  deal  in  love  atfaim,  do 
me  the  honour  to  say  who  it  was  that  supplanted  met'^ 
A  light  voice  replied,  •  Carraolini.  '  What !'  said  thd 
Prince,  'is  that  knave  everywhere?  Yet  he  must 
have  succeeded  by  treachery.'  The  voice  was  heard 
again,  but  it  had  lost  its  lightness.  '  JN'o  :  he  succeeded* . 
to  prevent  treachery.  A  faUe  lord  was  saved  from  an 
inconstant  bride.  A  Prince  was  rescued  from  a  sense 
of  injustice  that  would  have  embittered  a  throne.' — 
The  true  chord  was  evidently  struck.  1  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  but  the  effect  was  clear.  Th« 
Prince  asked  no  more  questions  of  the  Sybil. 

"  1  was  now  prepared  for  any  thing,"  said  the  ge- 
neral; "  and  if  the  magician  had  proposed  to  show  rae 
the  regions  of  the  moon,  or  the  centre  of  the  eartli,  I 
should  have  waited  the  fulfilment  in  perfect  faith.  I 
still  expected  some  reference  to  the  affair  of  the  con- 
spirators, of  which  little  more  had  then  transpired  than 
that  it  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  daring  and 
defiance  on  the  partof  oneof  the  assemblage,  and  that 
I  hey  had  been  baffled  chiefly  by  that  strange  indivi- 
dual. I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Signora  could  give 
a  complete  insight  into  this  mysterious  transaction^ 
merely  from  her  seeming  to  have  the  command  of 
every  secret  of  Europe.  The  Duke  had  evidently 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  I  heard  him  utter  the 
name  of  Salvandi.  Scarcely  had  the  word  been  thus 
in-vnltmlarily  proftooticed,  when,  as  if  by  a  spell,  the 
chamber  of  the  meeting  was  before  us.  All  the  <letails 
were  perfect,  as  I  had  seen  them  on  the  day  of  the 
arrest.  We  then  saw  the  whole  process  of  the  dispute^ 
the  purchase,  the  quarrel,  and  the  discovery,  gone 
through,  and  with  such  remarkable  distinctness,  that  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  its  being  the  true  version.  The 
Prince's  feelings  were  wrought  upon  so  strongly  by 
the  showy  gallantry  of  the  Zingaro,  that,  while  the 
mimic  explosion  was  scarcely  cleared  away,  he  repeat- 
edly demanded  of  the  Signera  what  had  become  of  the 
captain.  •  Had  he  perished  in  the  explosion,  er  fallen 
in  the  conflict  ?'  '  Neither,'  was  the  answer.  '  If  he 
lives,  then,'  said  the  Prince, '  and  will  return  to  his 
country,  let  him  be  told  that  his  Prince  is  not  insensi- 
ble  to  the  courage  which  saved  the  state  from  a  re- 
bellion. He  shall  have  a  commission  in  my  guarded 
'  He  will  never  draw  swerd  again,'  was  the  solemn 
reply.  The  Prince  now  urged  the  matter  more  strongly: 
no  answer  was  returned.  '  At  least,  let  me  know  his 
name,'  he  asked.  A  low  voice  pronounced, '  Carmo- 
lini.'  •  What !'  he  exclaimed.  'Carmolini  all,  and  every- 
where !  monk,  minstrel,  and  Zingaro !  thrice  ay  pie- 
server  !  I  must  see  him.' 

*'  •  It  is  impossible,'  was  the  reply. 
"  The  Prince,  unaccustomed  to  non-compliance  of 
any  kind,  was  indignant  at  the  abruptness  of  the  re- 
fusal, and  would  have  irsued  his  commands  upon  tho 
spot.  But  I  advised  gentler  counsels,  and  reniarked 
to  hina  that  the  necromancer  who  had  dene  so  much, 
could  probably  do  more;  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  keep- 
ing her  secret  as  long  as  she  wished  it.  The  Prince's 
nature  was  manly,  and  he  felt  his  haste  at  once. 
•  True,'  said  he,  '  force  is  not  in  our  compact.  We 
came  here,  only  to  see,  and  we  have  seen.  But  money 
may  have  its  effect.  Signora,'  said  he,  addressing  the 
invisible  mistress  of  this  extraordinary  display, '  name 
your  demand  for  bringing  before  mc  this  Carmolini.' 

"  •  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  stars,'  said  the 
voice.     •  He  is  past  away  for  ever.' 

"  The  Prince's  determination  seemed  to  be  but  the 
more  fixed  by  this  denial.  '  Signora,'  said  he, '  I  must 
not  be  trifled  with  ;  you  know  ray  power.  We  are 
alone.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  bandit,  Zin^ 
garo,  conspirator,  or  whatever  he  may  be.  I  give  him 
a  free  pardon.    But  he  must  appear/ 
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The  ZiDgaro  will  never  appear  on  earth  again,'  1  safety  in  a  time  which  was  beginning  to  be  anxious. 


said  the  voice. 

"  The  Prince,  wound  up  to  the  height  of  feverlih 
interest,  eagerly  exclaimed,  'Sorceress!  if  he  cannot 
appear  in  the  body,  I  command  you  to  summon  him 
in  the  spirit.' 

"  The  saloon  was  instantly  involved  in  darkness  so 
total,  that  I  began  to  have  some  alarms  lest  ihe  Prince 
had  been  actually  betrayed  into  danger,  and  lest  the 
fair  magician  was  an  instrument  of  some  new  conspi- 
racy.    1  half  drew   my  sword,  and   laid   hold  of  the 
Duke's  arm  lo  draw  him  away.     He  was  immovable. 
At  length,  a  slight  glimmer  stole   on   the   darkness. 
Sounds  of  a  hymn,  singularly  sweet,  but  distant,  came 
on  the  ear.     The  light  increased,  and  what  had  seem- 
ed  shadows  shaped   themselves  into  the  pillars  and 
arches  of  a  cloister.     A  tomb  was  next  visible,  with  a 
beautiful  female  figure  in  marble  reclining  on  it.  The 
letters  of  an  inscription  now  began  to  grow  clear,  and 
1  read  aloud   the  name,  Emilia  Galoiti.     The  Prince 
repeated  it,  with  an  intensity  of  gaze,  and  a  remorse- 
ful bitterness  of  tone,  that   told   mo,  the  necromancer 
had  fathomed  some  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  his  heart. 
He  stood  evidently  attempting  lo  give  his  feelings  ut- 
terance, but  without  the  power  to  speak.     It  was  now 
my  time  to  interpose,  and,  agitated  as  I,  too,  was  by 
the  scene,  I  addressed  the  Signora  to  forbear  a  display 
which  so  painfully  affected  the   Prince.     '  Since  it  is 
his- will,'  said  I, 'produce  Carmolini,  and  be  done.' 
But  even  I  was  confounded  by  what  followed.     The 
tomb  actually  opened;  and  from  it  moved  what,  if  I  had 
ever  dreamed  of  a  ihape  of  the  future  world,  realized 
all  my  conceptions.  A  form,  shadowy  and  solemn,  yet 
apparently  light  as  air,  advanced  from   Ihe  tomb;  a 
gleam  of  moonlight,  from  the  stained  casement  of  the 
cloister,  threw  a  pale  glory  round  the  vision,  and  I 
gazed.  I  must  confess,  in  ane,  though  without  any 
painful  sense  of  fear.  The  phantom  approached  where 
we  stood  motionless.  Its  veil  seemed  to  dissolve  away, 
and  I  saw  a  face  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  lovely 
girl  whom  I  had  observed  in  the  flight  from  the  cot- 
tage.    '  Carlo  Rosalba,' sighed  the  phantom.     'Emilia 
Galotti!'  exclaimed  the  Prince,  and  lx)unding  across 
the  slight  enclosure  that  separated  us  from  the  scene, 
followed  the  retreating  phantom  a  few  headlong  steps, 
and  fell  insensible.    Then  I  saw  the  whole  phenome- 
non revealed ;  the  phantom  was  turned  into  a  living, 
breathing,  lovely  woman  ;  weeping,  upbraiding  herself, 
rejoicing,  forgiving,  and  happy. 

"  That  night  closed  the  long  series  of  anxieties  which 
had  haunted  the  Duke  with  a  sense  of  violated  faith. 
Feelings  of  that  order  may  not  occasion  much  unea- 
siness in  the  world  in  general,  but  his  was  an  honour- 
able heart,  however  fettered  by  the  habits  of  his 
condition.  The  story  was  never  suffered  to  como  for- 
mally before  the  country;  for  the  marriage  which  took 
place  soon  after  rendered  all  inquiry  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette. But  thus  much  could  be  ascertained — that 
the  Duke,  when  under  the  care  of  his  tutors  at  the 
college  of  Milan,  had  been  captivated  by  the  remark- 
able beauty  of  a  peasant  girl  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
college.  Known  to  her  but  by  the  assumed  name  of 
Rosalba,  he  had  induced  her  to  fly  with  him  to  a 
neighbouring  church,  where  they  were  married.  This 


transpired.  His  tutors  were  in  akrm;  Signor  Rosalba 
was  sent  off  at  night  under  a  guard  to  Mo<lena  ;  and 
Signora  Galotti  in  the  opposite  direction,  under  a 
similar  guard  lo  a  convent.  It  was  said  that  she  soon 
died  there  of  a  pestilential  fever,  which  was  making 
great  ravages  in  iho  province.  All  further  inquiry 
was  unavailing. 

"  But  woman's  love,  perseverance,  and  genius,  are 
not  to  be  easily  baffled;  and  the  Signora  Emilia  wound 
her  way  out  of  her  dungeon.  Learning  the  rank  of 
her  lover,  and  loftily  determining  to  make  her  value 
fell  before  she  claimed  her  rights,  she  watched  over  hia 


Her  zeal  defied  danger;  and,  under  the  various  cha- 
racters which  she  could  incomparably  assume,  she 
contrived  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  secret 
proceedings  of  our  revolutionists.  The  handsomest 
woman  of  Italy  was  transformed  by  love  into  the  name 
of  terror,  Carmolini ! 

"  The  picture  which  you  have  seen  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  palazzo  gives  a  strong  likeness  of  this  remark- 
able being  in  her  more  solemn  mood.  But  the  pencil 
was  never  made  to  do  full  justice  to  woman  in  her 
loveliness,  and  you  lose,  even  in  this  fine  perfbrmance, 
the  true  witchery  of  her  beauty.  Her  design  was 
bold  ;  but  what  is  too  daring  for  passion,  and,  of  all 
passions,  that  of  an  Italian  ?  The  enterprise  was  difli- 
ciilt.  but  when  does  woman  calculate  difHculty?  But 
the  success  was  triumphant,  and  in  this  world  of  ours 
the  end  is  every  thing.  She  triumphed,  and  Semiramis 
or  CKsar  could  do  no  more." 

A  flourish  Irom  the  orchestra  interrupted  the  narra- 
tive. "  Midnight,"  said'  the  general.  "  The  trumpets 
are  announcing  the  opening  of  the  supper  rooms.  No 
man  can  live  on  romance,  and  we  must  seize  lirae  by 
the  wing,  if  we  are  to  sup  to-night     Andiamo." 

Crescembini. 


DISTANT     RELATIONS 


Matrimonial  speculations  are  not  always  succera* 
All.     Many  a  poor   fellow,  when  the  honey-moon  is 
over,  finds  that  he  has  got  more  than  he  bargained 
f^)r,  though  it  is  not  always  of  the  right  sort.     Little 
Joe  Tims,  the  upholsterer,  is  a  living  proof     In  his 
bachelor  days  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  la- 
dies, and  he  buzzed  about  from  one  to  the  other  with 
a  deal   of  consequence.     Finally  the  dashing  Miss 
Rose   attracted  and   fixed   his   attention.     She   was 
very  tall,  very  majestic,  and  very  dignified.     During 
the  first  month  she  troubled  little  Joe  with  all  sorts 
of  kindness,  but  that  over,  she  assumed  the  privilege 
of  wearing  the  breeches.     Joe  remonstrated,  but  was 
obliged   to  submit.     She   could   out-talk    him — out- 
scold  him — and,  if  things  had  come  to  that  pass,  she 
would  have  laid  him  across  her  knee  and  spanked 
him.     Joe  felt  his  infirmity  and  submitted,  and  now 
as  they  walk  Chesnut  street,  he  keeps  so  respectable  a 
distance  from  her  that  those  who  know  thera,  jocosely 
call  them  distant  reJalioTif^ 


m 
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THE    STRIKE 


^  The  artist  has  given  us  a  pair  of  fancy  portraits, 
bearing  a  particular  point  about  them — a  merit  that 
does  not  attach  to  all  the  pictures  of  the  day.  The 
characters  here  displayed,  are  Jonathan  Builder  and 
Sambo  Mortarman,  both  engaged  in  tiie  same  profes- 
sion— that  of  putting  up  brick  walls.  They  a[)pear  to 
be  discussing  the  merits  of  a  "strike,"  about  w  hich 
Jonathan  seems  to  be  rather  dubious,  while  Sambo  is 
werry  sartain.  The  darkey  has  llirovvn  down  his 
wheelbarrow  and  dumped  his  hod  with  all  the  saucy 
independence  of  a  wood-sawyer,  and  is  laying  it  down 
to  Jonathan  like  a  book,  while  he  listens  to  his  bom- 
bast with  a  good-natured  smile.  Jonathan  points  out 
to  him  the  folly  of  presuming  so  much  on  his  pumps 
and  tight  pants  ! — but  Sambo  says  :  "  Dare  is  no  mis- 


take dis  time  about  his  dignity,  for  hp  w-out  pat  up 
wid  it  no  how  at  all.  De  geinmen  of  dis  society  ax© 
determined  for  to  stand  out,  and  hab  selected  Iiiiii  8Ui 
one  ob  de  most  suspected  ob  de  committee  to  wait  qn 
dare  boss,  and  let  him  know  how  de  wind  blovi'S."— 
It  may  be  seen  by  the  expression  of  Sambo's  couate- 
nance,  that  something  wtrnj  pertiklar  is  brewing.  He 
never  spreads  out  that  pair  of  tulips,  or  cocks  up  his 
nose  in  that  precise  style,  without  meaning  something, 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  maugre  Jonatlnaa's 
good-natured  remonstrance,  Sambo  has  aolemnly  de- 
termined to  discharge  with  dignity  and  firmneaa  tljo 
important  duties  assigned  him  as  "de  fust  officer  ob  ci© 
society."  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  Bambo'e  j^iig- 
naciJy  will  bear  him  out. 


OMNIBUS 


CONVENIENCES. 


"  Now  then,  Mr.  Evans,  I  suppose  you  cliarges  nothing  for  children — they  takes  up  no  room.  Mr.  Caldw^l' 
fvould  not,  I  know,  he's  such  a  nice  man — and  is  90  fond  of  the  dear  urciiin-.  See,  ilicre't  only  threns  tf  !»•» 
barring  the  Utile  ones.    Come  now— three  levies  to  Fairmouni,  or  no  go ! " 
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RIP  TON    RUMSEY. 

A     WATER    SCENE.— BY    JOSEPH    C.    NEAL. 


They,  who  are  at  all  mindful  of  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena, must  remember  a  storm  remarkable  for  ils 
violence,  which  occurred  one  night  about  two  weeks 
since,  and  every  one.  averse  to  the  shower  balh,  and 
having  a  feline  dislike  to  wet  feet,  whose  ill  luck 
compelled  them  lo  be  abroad  at  the  time,  will  retain 
it  m  memory,  at  least,  until  the  impression  is  wash- 
ed out  by  a  tempest  of  greater  violence.  In  the 
evening,  the  rain,  as  if  exercising  itself  for  more  fm- 
portant  feats,  fell  gently,  and  at  intervals;  but  as  the 
night  advanced,  the  wind  came  forih  intent  upon  a 
frolic.  Commencing  with  playful  gambols,  it  amused 
itself  at  first  with  blowing  out  the  old  women's  can- 
dles at  the  apple  stands.  Then  growing  bolder,  it 
extinguished  a  few  corporation  lamps,  and,  like  a 
mischievous  boy,  made  free  to  snatch  the  hats  of  the 
unguarded,  and  to  whisk  them  through  mud  and  ken- 
nel. At  Icnglh  becoming  wild  by  indulgence,  it 
made  a  terrible  turmoil  through  the  streets,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  municipal  regulations  to  the 
contrary.  It  went  whooping  at  the  top  of  its  voice 
round  the  corners  ;  whisiled  shrilly  through  the  key- 
holes, and  howled  in  dismal  tones  about  the  chimney 
tops.  Here,  it  startled  the  negligent  housewife  from 
her  slumbers  by  slamming  the  unbolted  shutter  till 
it  roared  like  a  peal  of  artillery,  and  there  it  tossed  a 
rusty  sign,  until  its  ancient  hinges  creaked  for  mercy; 
whde  at  intervals,  the  heavy  tumble  of  scantling  (old 
that  when  Auster  chooses  to  kick  up  a  breeze,  he  is 
very  nearly  as  good  at  a  praciical  joke  as  Boreas,  or 
any  other  frolicsome  member  of  the  iEolian  family. 
The  clouds,  too,  threw  open  their  sluices,  and  the 
water  joining  in  the  saturnalia,  tried  a  variety  of 
ways  to  amuse  itself,  and  iXa  capers  were  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  gale.  It  beat  the  tattoo  upon  the  pave- 
ment with  such  sportive  fury  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  did  not  rain  upward  as  violently  as 
it  did  d(»wnvvard.  Anon  the  breeze  came  sweeping 
along  in  a  horizontal  shower,  disdtiining  alike  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  the  perpendicular,  but  more 
hackneyed  method  of  accomplishing  its  object.  In 
abort,  whether  reference  be  had  to  wind  or  lo  water, 
it  may  be  noted  in  the  journals  of  those  curious  in 
regard  to  weather,  as  a  night  equally  calculated  to 
puzzle  an  umbrella,  and  to  render  "  e\eTy  roan  bis 
own  washerwoman." 

Selecting  a  single  incident  from  the  many,  which 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  might  have  been  found  by  the 
aid  of  a  diving  bell  on  such  a  night,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  fish  up  Ripton  Rurasey,  who  hap()ened  to 
be  abroad  on  that  occasion,  as  he  is  upon  all  occasions, 
when  left  to  consult  his  own  wishes.  Where  Ripton 
had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  either  for  himself  or  any  one 
else  to  lell.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  infer  that,  distri- 
buting his  attentions,  he  had  been  as  usual  "  about  in 
spots."  The  fact  is  he  has  a  hobby,  which  like  many 
hobbies,  is  apt  to  throw  its  rider.  Although  tem- 
perately disposed,  such  is  the  inquiring  nature  of  his 
philosophic  spirit,  that,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  human  race,  he  is  continually 
experimenting  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
U{)OU  the  human  frame.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
on  this  occasion,  having  "  imbibed  too  much  of  the 
enemy,"  neat  as  imported,  he  had  walked  forth  to 
qualify  it  by  a  stroll  in  the  rain.  This,  however,  is 
irrelevant.     Where  he  was,  is  the  point  at  issue. 

The  rain  came  down  heavier  than  ever.  A  soli- 
tary watchman,  more  amphibious  than  his  race  in 
general,  was  seen  wending  his  way  through  the  pud- 
dles, thinking,  if  he  thought  at  all,  of  the  discomforts 
of  those  wlioffl  iN^oah  loA  behind,  aad  of  that  happy 


I  provision  of  nature,  which  renders  a  wet  back  fatal 
to  none  but  young  goslings.  Dodging  between  th© 
drops  was  out  of  the  question  ;  so  he  strode  manfully- 
onward,  until  he  stumbled  over  something,  which  lay 
like  a  lion,  or  a  bundle  of  wet  clothing,  in  his  path. 

"  Why,  hello!  what  do  you  call  this  when  ils  biled 
and  the  skin's  tuck  off?"  said  the  Charley,  recovering 
himself  and  giving  the  obstruction  a  thrust  with  hist 
foot.  "  What's  this,  without  ing'ens?"  continued  he» 
in  that  metaphorical  manner  peculiar  to  Charleya 
when  they  ask  for  naked  truths  and  uncooked  facts. 

It  was  Ripton  Rumsey — in  that  independent  con- 
dition, which  places  men  beyoiid  the  control  of  cir- 
cumstances, enal)ling  them  to  sleep  quietly  either  oa 
the  pavement,  or  on  the  track  of  a  well  travelled  rail 
road,  and  to  repose  in  despite  of  rain,  thunder,  a 
gnawing  conscience,  or  the  fear  of  a  locomotive.  It 
was  Ripton  Rumsey,  saved  from  being  floated  away, 
solely  by  the  saturated  condition  of  both  his  interoal 
and  external  man. 

"  It's  a  man  !"  remarked  the  Charley,  holding  to  a 
tree  with  his  right  hand  as  he  curiously, yet  cautioua- 
ly  pawed  Ripion  with  his  left  foot.  "It's  a  man, 
w  ho's  turned  in  outside  of  the  door,  and  is  taking  a 
snooze  on  the  cold  water  principle — Well,  1  say, 
neigliboiir,  jist  in  a  friendly  way,"  added  the  Charley, 
giving  Ripton. a  prodigious  kick  as  an  evidence  of  his 
amicable  feeling,  "If  you  don't  get  up,  you'll  ketch  a 
nagee,  or  the  collar  and  fix  you.     Get  up." 

Ripton's  condition,  as  before  hinted,  was  beyond 
the  ordinary  impulses  to  human  action,  and  he,  there- 
fore,  endured  several  severe  digs  with  the  foot  afore- 
said, without  uttering  more  than  a  deep  toned  grunt; 
but  at  last  the  sharp  corner  of  the  boot  coming  in  con- 
tact with  his  ribs,  he  suddenly  turned  over  the  grace- 
ful attitude  of  a  frog,  and  struck  out  vigorously. 
Like  Giovanni's  faithful  squire,  he  proved  himself  an 
adept  at  swimming  on  land.  He  "  handled"  his  arras 
and  legs  with  such  skill  and  dexterity,  that  before  his 
progress  could  be  arrested,  he  was  on  the  curbstone. 
The  next  instant  heard  him  plunge  into  the  swollen 
and  roaring  kennel,  and  with  his  head  stickvig  above 
the  water,  he  buffeted  the  waves  with  a  heart  pf 
controversy. 

"  The  boat's  blowed  up,  and  them  that  a'n't  biled 
are  all  overboard  !"  spluttered  the  swimmer,  as  he 
dashed  the  waters  about,  and  seemed  almost  strangled 
with  the  quantities  which  entered  the  hole  in  bi$ 
head  entitled  a  mouth,  which  was  sadly  unacquainted 
with  undistilled  fluids — "Strike  out  or  you're  gone 
chickens!  them  as  can't  swim  must  tread  water,  and 
them  as  can't  tread  water,  must  go  to  Davy  Jonea! 
Let  go  my  leg !  Every  man  for  himself!  Phre-e-«— 
bro-oo !     Whose  got  some  splatterdocks!" 

The  watch  looked  on  in  silent  admiration;  but 
finding  that  the  aquatic  gentleman  did  not  make 
much  headway,  and  that  a  probability  existed  of  his 
going  out  of  the  world  in  soundings  and  by  water,  a 
way  evidently  not  in  conformity  to  his  desires,  the 
benevolent  guardian  of  the  night  thought  proper  to 
interpose ;  and  bending  himself  to  the  work,  at  last 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  Ripton  Rumsey  on  the 
curbstone. 

"  Ha  I"  said  Ripton,  afler  gasping  a  few  minutes, 
and  wringing  the  water  from  his  face  ;  "  You've  saved 
me,  and  you'll  be  put  in  the  newspapers  for  i^  by  way 
of  a  solid  reward.  Jist  in  time — I'd  been  down  twyst, 
and  if  I'd  gone  agin  Ripton  Rumsey  would  a  staid 
ihere^-once  more  and  the  last.  Only  think — ray  eye, 
how  the  shads  and  the  catties  would  a  chawed  me 
up !  Getting  drownded  a'n't  no  fun,  and  afler  you're 
druwaded  it's  vrus.  M7  lufiferinga  what  I  had,  and  my 
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sufferings  what  I  like  to  had,  is  enough  to  make  a 
feller  cry,  only  I  a'n't  got  no  hankercher,  and  my 
sleeve's  so  wet  it  won't  wipe  good." 

«<  Yes,  young 'un,"  said  the  Charley;  "s'posing  the 
fishes  had  been  betting  on  elections,  they'd  invited 
the  other  fishes  to  eat  you  for  oyster  suppers, — so 
much  majority  for  sturgeon-nose,  or  a  Ripton  Rumsey 
supper  for  the  company — why  not  ?  If  we  ketch  the 
fishes,  we  eat  them,  and  if  they  ketch  us,  they  eat 
us — bite  all  round." 

But  the  storm  again  began  to  howl,  and  as  Ripton 
evidently  did  not  understand  the  rationale  of  the 
argument,  the  watchman  lost  his  poetic  sympathy  for 
the  Jonah  of  the  gutters.  Even  had.  he  heard  the 
fishes  calling  for  "Ripton  Ruraseys  fried;"  "Ripton 
Rumseys  stewed,"  or  "■  Ripton  Rumseys  on  a  chafing 
dish,"  he  would  have  felt  indifferent  about  the  matter, 
and  if  asked  how  he  would  take  him,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  said  "Ripton  Rumsey  on  a  wheelbarrow." 
"You  must  go  to  the  watch  house." 
"  What  fur,  must  I  ?  Fetch  along  the  Humane 
Society's  apparatus  for  the  recovery  of  drownded  in- 
dividuals—them's what  1  want — I'm  water  logged. — 
Bring  us  one  of  the  largest  kind  of  smallers — a  tum- 
bler full  of  brandy  and  water,  without  no  water  in  it. 
I've  no  notion  of  being  diddled  out  of  the  sweets  of 
my  interesting  sjtivafion — I  want  the  goodies — wrap 
me  in  a  hot  blanket  and  lay  me  by  the  fire— put  hot 
bricks  to  my  feet ;  fill  me  up  with  hot  toddy,  and 
then  go  away.  That's  the  scientific  touch,  and  it's 
the  only  way  I'm  to  be  brung  to,  because  when  I'm 
drownded  I'm  a  hard  case." 

The  Charley  promised  all,  if  Ripton  would  accom- 
pany him.  The  soft  delusion  was  believed,  and  the 
"  hard  case"  was  lodged  in  the  receptacle  for  such  as 
he,  where,  before  he  discovered  the  deception,  he 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  which  lasted  till  morn- 
ing. The  examination  was  as  follows : 
"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  I'm  no  ways  petickelar — jist  where  its  cheapest 
and  most  convenient.  The  cheapest  kind  of  living, 
according  to  my  notion,  is  when  its  pretty  good,  and 
don't  cost  nothing.  In  winter,  the  Alms  House  is 
not  slow,  and  if  you'll  give  us  a  call,  you'll  find  me 
there  when  the  snow's  on  the  ground.  But  when 
natur  smiles  and  the  grass  is  green,  I'm  out  like  a 
hoppergrass.  The  fact  is  my  constitution  isn't  none 
of  the  strongest ;  hard  work  hurtp  my  system  ;  so  1  go 
about  doing  little  jobs  for  a  fip  or  a  levy,  so's  to  get 
my  catnip  tea,  and  bitters  regular — any  thing  for  a 
decent  living,  if  it  doesn't  tire  a  feller.  But  hang  tlie 
city — rural  felicity  and  no  Charleys  is  the  thing  after 
all — pumpkins,  cabbages  and  apple  whiskey  is  always 
good  for  a  weakly  constitution  and  a  man  of  an  ele- 
wated  turn  of  mind." 

"Well,  I'll  send  you  to  Moyamensing  Prison — 
quite  rural." 

The  sound  of  that  awful  word  struck  terror  to  the 
\ery  marrow  of  Ripton.  Like  the  rest  of  his  class, 
while  bearing  his  soul  in  his  stomach,  he  carries  his 
heart  at  the  end  of  his  fiose,  and  to  his  heart  rushed 
the  blood  from  every  part  of  his  frame,  until  the  beacon 
blazed  with  a  lurid  glare,  and  the  bystanders  appre- 
hended nasal  apoplexy.  The  rudder  of  his  counte- 
nance grew  to  such  a  size  that  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  leading  feature  of  the  case.  To  see  before 
him,  Ripton  was  compelled  to  squint  direfully, 
and  as  the  beggar  in  Gil  Bias  did  his  carbine,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resting  his  tre- 
mendous proboscis  on  the  clerk's  desk,  while  cocking 
his  eye  at  his  honor. 

■"  Miamensin !"  stammered  Ripton. — "  Ouch,  ouch ! 
now  don't!  that's  a  clever  feller.  Arch  Street  was  all 
well  enough — plenty  sf  company  and  conversation  to 
improve  a  chap.  But  Miamensin — scandaylus!  Why 
they  clap  you  right  into   a  bag  as  soon  as  you   get 


inside  the  door,  jist  as  if  they'd  bought  you  by  the 
bushel,  and  then,  by  way  of  finishing  your  education, 
they  lug  you  along,  and  empty  you  into  a  room,  where 
you  never  see  nothing  nor  nobody.  It's  jist  wasting 
a  man — I'm  be  bagged  if  I  go  to  Miamensin! — I'd 
rather  be  in  the  Menagerry,  and  be  stirred  up  with 
a  long  pole  twenty  times  a  day,  so  as  to  cause  me  for 
to  growl  to  amuse  the  company.  I  a'n't  potatoes  to 
be  put  into  a  bag — blow  the  bag!" 

"There's  no  help  for  it,  Ripton  ;  you  are  a  vagrant, 
and  must  be  taken  care  of" 

"That's  what  I  like;  but  bagging  a  man  is  no  sort 
of  a  way  of  taking  care  of  him,  unless  he's  a  dead 
robin,  or  a  shot  tcm-tit.  As  for  being  a  vagrom,  it's 
all  owing  to  my  weakly  constitution,  and  because  I 
can't  have  my  bitters  and  catnip  tea  regular.  But  if 
it's  the  law,  here's  at  you. — Being  a  judge,  or  a  mayor, 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort's  easy  done,  without  catnip 
tea;  it  don't  hurt  your  hands,  or  strain  your  back;  but 
jist  try  a  spell  at  smashing  stones,  or  piling  logs,  and 
you'd  learn  what's  what  without  being  put  in  a  bag." 

"Nevermind,"  said  Ripton,  as  he  was  conducted 
from  the  office,  "every  thing  goes  round  in  thia 
world.  Perhaps  I'll  be  stuck  up  some  day  on  a 
bench  to  ladle  out  law  to  the  loafers.  Who  knows  t 
Then  let  me  have  a  holt  of  some  of  the  chaps  that 
made  Miamensin.  I'd  ladle  out  the  law  to  'em  so 
hot,  they'd  not  send  their  plates  for  more  soup  in  a 
hurry.  I'd  have  a  whole  bucketful  of  catnip  lea 
alongside,  and  the  way  they'd  ketch  thirty  days,  and 
thirty  days  a  top  of  that,  would  make  'em  grin  like 
chessy  cats.  First  I'd  bag  all  the  Charleys,  and  thea 
I'd  bag  all  the  Mayors,  and  sew  'em  up." 


THE     MARMAZET. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Zoological  Socie- 
ty for  scientific  business,  T.  Bell,  E?q.  in  the  chair,  a 
marmnzet  was  presented  from  Mr.  Moore,  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, the  first  ever  seen  alive  in  that  country.  This, 
the  most  diminutive  species  of  the  monkey  tribe,  is' 
about  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  and  even  when  full  grown 
can  be  put  into  a  half-pint  tumbler.  The  greatest  sin- 
gularity is  its  large  bushy  tail,  in  which  it  completely 
envelopes  itself  when  it  retires  to  repose,  to  screen  itself 
from  the  cold.  The  countenance  of  this  ppecies  is  that 
of  an  olil  man;  and  the  one  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society  is  said  to  bear  on  exact  resemblance  to  tbatofa-^ 
celebrated  French  diplomatist. 


ETYMOLOoy. — To  run  a  thing  through — and  run 
through,  are  alike  in  their  etymology,  yet  how  differ- 
ent in  use!  For  example — To  run  through  a  book — 
to  run  a  book  through ;  to  run  over — to  over  run. 
Sair,  said  a  Frenchmai:!,  who  was  always  catching  at', 
what  he  called  idiotisms  in  our  language,  and  bod 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  one  he  had  just  heard — Sair,, 
please  to  sit  yourself  down  easy.  Poor  fellow — what 
he  intended  to  say  was  tiiis — Sir  I  please  to  sit  dowa 
and  make  yourself  eai=y. — (Neal.) 
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"OH!    I'M     UNDONE." 


Lord,  what  a  catastrophe!  Old  Mrs.  B.,  who  dresses  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  met  with  a 
■ad  accident  t'other  day.  She  had  stopped  at  Parkinson's  to  take  an  ice,  but  the  ascent  of  his  stairs  was  too 
much  for  her.  Like  all  ductile  bodies,  she  expands  with  the  heat,  and  she  continued  to  swell  larger  and 
larger,  until  just  as  sha  had  entered  the  parlour,  and  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  snap  went  her  girdle,  crack  went 
the  lacing  of  her  stays,  and  her  broad  shoulders  were  exposed  to  several  gaping  youngsters.  Let  this  caution- 
all  fat  old  women  against  tight  lacing. 


TOO  LATE  FROM  YOUR  CLUB 


Bulbous  Guzzlefunclion,  Esq,  has  but  one  fault — thnt,  however,  covers  him  all  oV6r  like  a  cloak — he's  liei- 
ver  sober — so  that  none  of  hia  virtues,  but  thatof  abf^orpiion.  has  ever  a  chance  to  appear.  He's  always  busy 
at  night  in  getting  up  what  he  calls  a  "  new  drunk,"  and  rising  in  the  morning  wiih  the  "  old  drunk"  strongly 
upon  him,  he  has  to  freshen  it  continually ;  so  that  no  interval  hns  ever  yet  been  discovered  in  him  between 
the  two  drunks.  In  the  picture,  it  will  be  seen,  he's  quite  fresh — new  corned — better  than  saltpetre  could 
have  done  it,  and  being  unable  to  swim,  stands  still  waiting  for  a  cessation  of  rain.  He  hates  water  in  his  liquor. 
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R  O  S  O  L  I  A  . 


AN    INCIDENT    OF    THE    GUERILLA     WA^. 


The  French  invasion  of  Spain  is  now  become  mat- 1 
ter  of  history.  Characterized  by  treachery,  cruehy,  I 
and  plunder,  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  it  exhibited 
not  less  the  features  of  hogcur,  intrepidity,  and  self- 
denial,  on  the  part  of  the  people.  That  those  virtues 
were  mingled  with  alloy,  is  undeniable.  That  hon- 
our sometimes  gave  way  to  the  wild  fury  of  retribu- 
tion, that  the  valour  of  the  patriot  was  often  mingled 
with  the  wiliness  of  the  barbarian,  and  that  the  self- 
control  of  generous  victors  was,  from  time  to  time, 
forgotten  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  vindictive  justice, 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  But  the  whole  national 
character  was  brought  out  into  the  broadest  display. 
Its  Oriental  romance,  its  Moorish  fire,  its  European 
firmness,  made  the  nation  a  spectacle,  and  a  warning 
to  mankind  The  flashes  of  the  war  threw  light  on  the 
clouds  which  had  enveloped  the  national  temperature 
for  a  succession  of  ages. 

In  the  expedition  under  Suchet  to  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  the  French  had  displayed  even  more 
than  their  usual  barbarity.  Their  consciousness  that 
they  were  abhorred  by  the  people,  sharpened  the 
natural  propensity  ©f  the  Gaul  to  shed  blood  ;  and  the 
dreadful  retaliation  often  exercised  by  the  Spanish 
peasantry  rendered  the  contest  rather  one  of  tigers 
than  of  human  beings.  Suchet  laid  but  little  re- 
striction on  the  atrocities  of  his  troops.  A  republican, 
risen  from  the  ranks,  with  no  means  of  wealth  but 
plunder,  and  no  principle  but  that  of  acquiring  it  as 
rapidly  as  he  could,  he  was  a  robber,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  robbers.  But  one  of  the  events  which 
branded  the  French  career  with  the  strongest  popular 
abhorrence,  was  the  destruction  of  the  Castillo  de 
Mercadante,  the  house  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family, 
on  the  sea-shore  near  Valencia.  It  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  military  exploit,  for  its  garrison  consisted 
merely  of  a  few  Valencianos,  suddenly  gathered  from 
the  fields  on  the  approach  of  the  French  detachment, 
and  its  possessor  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  the  family,  with  a  retinue  of  duennas  and 
old  servants,  the  usual  dependants  of  a  great  Spanish 
household.  On  the  tidings  that  the  French  hussars 
were  seen  scattering  themselves  over  the  country, 
preparations  were  made  for  conveying  the  young 
heiress  and  the  female  attendants  to  Barcelona.  But 
Spanish  preparations  arc  proverbially  slow ;  the  first 
detachment  of  the  hussars  suddenly  moved  in  another 
direction;  the  national  maxim  of"  never  doing  to-day 
what  you  can  do  to-morrow,"  had  its  full  weight,  and 
the  frightened  household  rested  on  their  oars. 

At  midnight,  exactly  seven  days  from  this  easy  de- 
termination, as  the  young  Mercadante  was  listening 
to  the  nightingales  in  her  peach-groves,  like  another 
Juliet,  and  perhaps  with  thoughts  not  unlike  those  of 
the  fair  Veronese,  her  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
distant  firing.  She  roused  the  sleeping  household, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  half-dressed  femnies  de 
chambre,  held  her  council  of  war.  Much  wisdom 
could  not  be  expected  there,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  doubts  of  the  circle  ;  and  their  deliberations 
were  speedily  brought  to  a  point  by  the  sight  of  a 
blaze  from  a  village  a  league  ofl'',  in  the  valley  above 
which  the  castle  stood.  The  blaze  rolled  magnifi- 
cently up  through  the  long  windings  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  spots  in  all  Valencia.  But  there 
was  then  no  time  for  the  pleasures  of  the  picturesque. 
The  fine  evolutions  of  the  flame,  which  might  have 
enraptured  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  Nero,  were  com- 
pared to  nothing  but  the  rollings  of  the  dragon's  tail, 
ten  thousand  feet  long,  that  is  yet  to  finish  the  history 
of  all  heretics ;  and  at  every  flash  that  shot  up  from 
the  centre  of  some  ancient  group  of  oaks  and  elms, 


just  caught  in  its  clasp,  the  womqn  saw  the  curlings 
and  dancings  of  so  many  millions  of  fiends. 

At  length  other  additions  were  made  to  the  sense 
of  the  enemy's  arrival ;  a  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  be- 
gan to  be  heard  among  the  thickets,  and  it  was  clear 
that  more  efllective  defenders  of  the  soil  than  the 
femmes  de  chambre,  and  hoary-headed  old  grooms  and 
chamberlains,  had  been  found.  The  Spanish  peasant, 
in  every  province,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  is  a  dexierous  handler  of  fire  arms,  though 
those  fire  arms  often  exhibit  nothing  but  the  arts  of 
Spain  in  the  most  primiti\e  .state  of  the  Iberian.  But 
he  has  a  keiii  eye,  a  quick  hand,  and  a  desperate  dis- 
like of  the  foreigner,  all  of  which  had  been  amply 
attested  by  the  bones  of  two  hundred  thousand  French- 
men, laid,  without  priest  or  benison,  in  the  ditches 
and  ravines  of  Spain,  within  the  first  three  years  of 
the  invasion.  However,  it  was  but  too  visible  tliat 
the  peasantry  was  overmatched,  and  in  consequence, 
outmanoeuvred.  While  the  Lady  Rosolia  was  gazinfif, 
with  the  common  terror  of  her  sex,  and  with  another 
terror  not  so  easily  comprehended  even  by  herself,  at 
the  skirmish  through  the  forest,  a  crash  and  a  volley  at 
the  postern  gate  of  the  mansion,  told  her  at  once  that 
the  French  had  found  their  way  to  her  dwelling,  and 
that  her  only  resource  was  in  instant  flight.  Her 
damsels  and  duennas  followed  her  from  room  to 
room  of  the  huge  building,  flying  like  so  many  gazelles, 
but  all  screaming,  wringing  their  hands,  calling  upon 
their  saints,  and  raising  the  most  terrible  uproar.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  they  could  have  held  their 
tongues;  but  the  age  of  miracles  is  a  good  deal  gone 
by,  even  in  Spain;  and  iweniy  women,  young  and 
old,  all  screaming  together,  could  scarcely  keep  the 
secret  of  the  way  that  they  were  going.  According- 
ly, as  they  reached  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase 
which  led  to  the  gardens,  they  saw  a  platoon  of  French 
chasseurs,  musket  in  hand,  waiting  their  descent,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  whole  troop  with  the  honours  of 
war.  Flight,  in  any  and  every  direction,  was  then 
the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  the  firing  in  other  quarters 
showed  that  the  mansion  was  completely  surrounded. 
Smoke  began  to  roll  in  heavy  wreaths  down  the  gild- 
ed staircases  and  marble  balconies  ;  peasants,  soldiers, 
and  domestics,  were  mingled  in  deadly  struggle,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  a  volley  which  almost  suffocated  her, 
the  young  Mercadante  lost  her  way  in  terror,  rushing 
back  through  the  darkened  apartments,  struck  her 
foot  against  a  body  lying  on  the  ground,  fell,  and  fell 
insensible. 

How  long  she  remained  in  this  state,  she  knew 
not ;  but  on  her  awaking,  she  found  herself  seated  by 
a  window  looking  into  the  gardens,  with  the  air 
breathing  wooiugly  on  her  cheek,  and  a  figure, 
wrapped  in  the  purple  cloak  of  the  Valencian  noble, 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window,  and  earnestly 
gazing  on  her  countenance.  She  instinctively  pro- 
nounced "  Alonzo  I"  It  was  no  time  for  ceremony, 
and  she  had  half  conceived  herself  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ventured  on  the 
name,  and  even  the  first  time  that  she  had  thought  it 
of  more  interest  than  any  of  the  hundred  or  thousand 
Alonzos  and  Alphonsos,  who  figured  at  bull-fights,  and 
balls,  through  the  country.  Alonzo  de  Ercilla  was, 
however,  something  of  more  note  than  the  crowd,  for 
he  was  a  handsome  fellow ;  he  wrote  verses,  sang 
seguidillas,  danced  for  hours  at  a  time,  was  a  capital 
shot,  and  had  even  been  at  Madrid.  These  were 
enough  to  raise  the  fame  of  any  Valencian ;  and  his 
fame  had  reached  the  castle.  But  the  great  heiress 
was  as  much  above  the  descendant  of  the  poor  Hi- 
dalgo, as  the  Pyreaees  were  above  the  castle.    A 
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jregiraent  of  grim  guardians,  old  grandees  of  the  fie^t 
class,  wiih  an  archbishop  at  their  head,  forbade  the 
.banns;  and  with  the  prospect  of  ten  years  to  Ceuta, 
ip  chains,  or  the  galleys  for  life,  the  passion  for  marry- 
ing even  the  young  and  rose-lipped  mistress  of  all  this 
^'ealth,  was  not  sufficiently  active  to  prompt  her  young 
admirers  t<?  any  thing  beyond  a  serenade,  or  a  sigh. 
But  the  world  was  now  changed ;   even   Spain   had 
felt  some  ot  that  stirring  spirit  of  her  neighbour's  re- 
volution, which  prompied  peasants  to  think  iheraselves 
as  good  as  theii'  masters;  and  the  grim  guardians   had 
certainly  lost  a  share  of  their  homage,  in  all  directions. 
The    peasant   metamorphosed    into    the  soldier,  the 
clown   into  the  coxcomb,  the  hewer  of  wood   and 
drawer  oi  water  into  the  wearer  of  orders  and  epau- 
lettes, gave  another  tone  to  affairs  through  the  world , 
and  the   dashing  guerillas  of  those   hills   and    vales 
which  they  had  so  Often  turned  into  the  uncanonized 
tombs  of  the  dashing  cavalry  and  infantry  of  France, 
Ijegan  to  consider   themselves  natural  successors  to 
the  sleepy  nobles,  whose  velvet  cushions  had  so  long 
stifled  their  nobility.     But  if  this   spirit  had  opened 
Alonzo's  eyes  enough  to  glance  upon  the  daughter  of 
a  dozen  generations  of  the  "Sangre  azul."   the  purest 
blood  of  the  warriors  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with- 
out actually  losing  his  sight,  another,  and  more  inde- 
scribable impulse  had  fastened  them   there.     In  pas- 
«iiou,  as  in  poetry,  there  have  been  two  grand  divisions 
fjrora  the   beginning  of  time,  the  daasicists,  and  the 
romaniicisls.     The  former  contend   that   love   comes 
like  learning,  day  by  day,  and  little  by  little,  until,  at 
jhe  end  of  the  course,  the  education  of  the  heart  is 
completed,  and  the  fellow-students  are  prepared  to 
Jake  their  degree  before  the  priest:  the  latter,  eschew- 
ing all  routine,  s^ind  pronouncing  that  the  only  teacher 
is  instinct;  that  a  flash  of  the   eye   gives  the  whole 
lesson, and  the  only  one;  that  the  heart  has  but  one 
page  ever  written  on  to  any  purpose,  and   that   page 
the  first ;  and  that  unless  Nature   takes  the   pupil  in 
hand,  Time  may  labour  at  the  work  till   the   pupil  is 
9s  old  as  himself,  and  yet  produce  nothing  but  chalk 
drawings   of  matters    which    passion     would    have 
stamped  at  once  indelible,  brilliant,  and  breathing,  for 
Qver. 

We  are  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  so  was  the  yoimg 
Valenciano,  who,  with  his  rifle  loaning  on  his  arm. 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  recovering  colours  of  the 
lady's  cheek,  stood  gazing,  as  Pygmalion  might  have 
gazed  at  his  own  workmanship.  The  young  Rosolia, 
too,  was  evidently  of  the  same  rapid  school,  for  the 
first  word  that  escaped  her  lips  on  awaking  from  her 
trance,  was  the  name  of  her  hero;  and  the  first  glance 
of  a  pair  of  the  finest  eyes  in  Spain  told  him,  and 
might  have  told  all  mankind,  that  her  education  in 
affairs  of  the  heart  was  finished. 

Under  those  cir(;um&lances,  but  slight  explanation 
was  necessary;  flight  was  essential,  time  pressed,  the 
gardens  lay  before  the  baUony  in  all  the  beauty  of  a 
southern  puradi.se,  the  moon,  rising  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  "  touching  with  silver  all  the  fruit-tree 
tops;"  through  the  gardens  lay,  in  a  long  line  of  light, 
the  path  to  the  capital  of  the  province;  and  there,  it 
was  instantly  resolved,  that  the  young  heiress  should 
wing  her  way,  as  fast  as  the  Guerilla  could  convey 

On  this  night,  Don  Alonzo  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  for  the  first  time.  He  had  been 
foueed  from  his  slumbers  in  the  village,  by  finding 
the  chamber  on  fire  round  him.  The  street  was  al- 
ready full  of  cavalry  and  chasseurs.  They,  of  course, 
V'ere  robbing,  riotmg,  and  burning,  at  their  pleasure. 
He  jumped  from  his  window  into  the  midst  of  a  scjuad- 
ron,  already  half  drunk  with  the  strong  Valencian 
peach-brandy,  made  his  escape  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion,  reached  the  forest,  stirred  up  the  peasantry, 
atad  moving  towards  the  casile,  to  which  he  had  felt 


some  i^naccountable  compulsion,  put  as  many  of  the 
invaders  hors  de  combat  on  his  way,  as  he  could.     A 
hundred  plans  of  escape,  vengeance  and  victory,  now 
ran  through  his  prolific  brain.  They  were  all  admirable 
if  they  had  possessed  but  the  single  virtue  of  being 
practicable.     At  length,  after  wanderings  as  devious 
as  those  of  Pyraraus  and  Thisbe,  the  lover  proposed 
the  Convent  of  El  Carmen,  which   was  but  thirty 
leagues oflT,  and  in  the  direct  road  of  the  French  army! 
La  Mercadante  consented  at  once.     But  this  plan  was 
destined,   like  the    former,    to   failure.     The  lovers, 
whether  thinking  more  of  each  other,  and  less  of  the 
French  patrols,  than   was  prudent,  found  themselves 
met  face  to  face,  by  a  picquet,  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the    groves.     It    was   still    midnight.     The    picquet 
challenged,  the   challenge    was  unreturned;  it   was 
followed  by  a  volley,  and  to  her  unspeakable  horror, 
the  lady  felt  the  blood  of  her  champion  hotly  gushing 
over  her.     She  screamed  aloud  ;  another  shot  was  the 
only  answer,   and   her  lover,  already  dearer  to  her 
than  all  the  world  beside,  groaned,  and  fell  heavily  at 
her  feet     Sight  and  sense  were  on  the  point  of  fail- 
ing her,  when  she  saw  a  rabble  of  French  soldiery 
running  forward     with    lighted   torches  from   their 
bivouac  to  the  spot.     Excess  of  terror   restored  her 
strength,  and  us  if  she  had  seen  a  troop  of  tigers,  in 
the  wildness  of  the    moment,   she  darted   into   the 
thicket.     From  that  night  she  was  unheard  of     No 
act  excited  greater  wrath  among  the  people  than  th^ 
plunder  of  the  castle,  and  no  act  of  that  dreadful 
night,  more  than  the   ferocious   cruelty  which  had 
murdered  the  most  gallant  chief  of  the  Guerillas  of 
V^alencia,  and  driven  the  noblest  and  loveliest  lady  of 
the  land  to  death  in  the  madness  of  despair  or  famine- 
The  body  of  Alonzo  had  been  found  by  the  chasseurs, 
who,  recognizing  in  him  their  old  enemy,  swore  ven- 
geance against  his  remains,  in  the  savageness  of  the 
time;  the  entreaties  of  the  peasantry  that  it  should  be 
given  to  them  for  burial,  were  fiercely  refused;  and 
all  that  was  known  further  on  the  subject,  was  the 
report  that  the  body  was  hung  by  the  heels  out  of  the 
principal  window  of  the  castle,  as  a  memento  to  all 
Guerillas  for  the  future;   a  report  which  his  com- 
panions verified  for  themselves,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done,   by   climbing  the  adjoining    hills  and   seeing 
something  swinging  in  the  wind,  in  front  of  the  fifty 
sumptuous  coats  of  arms  sculptured  on  the  structure, 
a  memento  which  they  immediately  determined  to 
freshen,  by  writing  it  in  a3  ranch  French   blood  sa 
they  could  possibly  shed  by  long  shots  and  sharp  knives» 
The  officer  in  cotnmand  of  the   Troupes  Legeref, 
who  had  performed  this  exploit,  was  the  well  knowa 
Auguste  Alexander  Caprioli,  Marechel  de  Camp,  ^ 
countryman  of  Napoleon,  a  capital  soldier,  like  his 
master,  a  thorough  robber,  like  every   field-officer  of 
the  army,  and  a  prodigious  favourite  with  his  mcH,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  license  which  he  loved  in  his  owt» 
person.     The   castle   was    completely    sacked ;    his 
business   now  was  done.     The  plate,  pictures,  and. 
jewels  were  carried  away,  and  the  French  division 
was  en  route  after  a  week's  work  of  the  most  produc- 
tive kind.     Tiieir  joy  was  an  comble,  when,  on  reach- 
ing Suchet's  head-quarters,  they  found  an  order  to 
march  for  the  frontiers — Suchet  having  begun  already 
to  feel  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  and   being 
anxious  to  see  his  own  plunder  across  the  Pyrenees. 
Caprioli  lost  not  a  moment  in  expediting  this  agree- 
a'ole  service  ;  his  soldiers  were  all  charmed  with  the 
idea  of  returning  from  contact  with  Spanish  lead  and 
steel,  to  the  wine-shops  of  Gascony  and  Languedoc. 
Every  man,  too,  had  his  share  of  national  rapine  to 
lake  care  of,  and  from  the  drummer  to  the  brigadier- 
general,  all  looked  to  lands  and  ribands  of  the  legiou 
of  honour. 

Within  two  days  the  column  were  in  movement, 
carrying  in  Uieir  centre  a  huge  train  of  wagons  load- 
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ed  with  the  wealth  of  many  a  spoiled  church,  con- 
vent, and  mansion.     All  went  on  well  for  a  week ; 
but   as  they  reached    the   roots  of  the   chain  that 
stretches  from  Arragon  to  the  sea  at  Monjuich,  they 
began   to    learn   that   they  had  not  yet  left  Spain. 
Shots  were  heard  from  time  to  time,  in  front,  flank, 
and  rear  of  the  column;  stragglers  were  occasionally 
missing,  and  aides-de-camp  themselves  became  more 
cautious  of  exhibiting  their  feathers  at  any  showy 
distance  from  the    battalions.     However,    the   usual 
precautions  were  taken;  ihe  line  of  march  was  con- 
tracted, the  patrols  were  ordered  to  be  more  on  the 
•  look-out  in  the  forests,  and  all  prisoners   were  imme- 
diately brought  in  to  the   staff  for  examination.     On 
reaching  the  slope  of  the  mountain  La  Rueda,  where 
the  road  divides  off  to  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the 
column  separated,  one  part  making  its  way  by  Per- 
pignan,  the  other  taking  the  passes  by  the  Navarrese 
frontier.     The  news  that  the  strength  of  the  Guerillas 
had  moved  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  westward, 
induced  Caprioli  to  consign  his  wagons  to  the  road 
by   Perpignan.     Half  a  dozen  squadrons  of  huzzars 
were  conceived  to  be  a  sufficient  escort,  with  a  bat- 
talion of  the  famous  "Troisieme  Legere,"  through 
the  open  country,  where  the  w  alls  of  Perpignan  were 
almost  in  sight.     The  escort  marched,  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  bivouacked  in   the  plain  within  a 
single  day's  march  of  the  fortress,  and — never  rose 
from  their   bivouac!     The   details   of  that  dreadful 
night  were  never  told  by  a  lip  of  France.     The  vic- 
tors had  separated  in  all  directions  before  day-light, 
and  the  only  memorials  left  for  the  French  garrison 
were  the  relics  of  wagons  half  consumed,  piles  of 
chacos  and  knapsacks,  the  one  as  much  emptied  as 
the  other,   broken   musket-stocks,  tlie    carcasses    of 
half  a  hundred  horses,  and  the  bones  of  about   ten 
times  that  number  of  men.     All  had  been  heaped  in 
one  compendious  pile  and  set  fire  to.     Not  a  man  sur- 
vived  to  make  the  tale   more  intelligible.     It  had 
passed  into  a  silence  that  seemed  never  kkely  to  be 
broken. 

The  fate  of  the  main  body  was  to  be  better  known. 
On  the  second  day  of  its  march,  a  rumour,  which 
came  as  if  on  the  wind,  or  the  wings  of  a  bird, — for 
no  direct  source  of  it  could  be  traced, — spread  through 
the  column,  that  some  sweeping  disaster  had  befallen 
the  convoy.  A  strange  light,  too,  seen  on  the  most 
distant  horizon,  followed  by  successive  explosions, 
strongly  authenticated  the  rumour;  but,  while  the 
Guerillas  were  abroad,  communication  was  impossi- 
ble. Caprioli,  though  violent  and  rapacious,  was 
politic;  he  partially  cheered  his  battalions  by  assuring 
them  that  the  blaze  was  one  of  the  mountain  towns 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  attacked.  But  he  had 
soon  reality  on  his  hands,  for  a  heavy  fire  from  a  bat- 
tery of  field-pieces,  a  most  unusual  instrument  of 
Guerilla  warfare,  opened  on  him  from  the  crest  of  a 
forest  hill,  and  made  him  feel  that,  if  he  was  to 
march  through  the  mountains,  it  must  not  be  without 
the  honour  of  beating  a  very  determined  and  even  a 
numerous  enemy. 

The  day  passed*  in  an  exchange  of  distant  shots 
between  the  Guerillas  snd  tlie  French  skirmishers ; 
the  column  moving  slowly  on,  with  many  an  anxious 
eye  looking  towards  the  Pyrennees,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  lift  up  their  broad  spines  in  the  sky.  As 
the  twilight  fell,  the  firing  grew  heavier,  and  it  was 
clear  to  Caprioli,  that  discretion  must  thenceforth  be 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  that  a  dexterous  escape 
would  be  worth  his  entire  consideration.  A  rush 
of  a  small  party  of  Guerillas,  which  had  *vound  its 
way  under  cover  of  a  cork  grove,  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  column,  and  fallen  fiercely  upon  the  platoon 
which  surrounded  himself  and  his  staff,  quickened 
this  deterrainaJion.  The  party  had  been  repulsed, 
but  not  withoust  leavinsr  evidence  of  themselves  in 


the  death  of  one  of  the  general's  aides-de-camp,  the 
wounds  of  some  others,  and  the  seizure  of  the  led 
horses  of  the  staff  And  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  they  had  effected  this  without  loss,  except  in 
the  instance  of  their  leader,  who  had  been  stunned 
by  a  chance  blow  and  falling,  had  been  left  behind 
in  the  hurry  of  their  retreat.  Caprioli,  indignant  at 
the  affront  to  his  generalship,  ordered  the  prisoner  to- 
be  shot.  But  this  was  overruled  by  the  calmer  judg- 
ment of  some  of  his  officers,  who  observed  that  he 
might  serve  as  a  guide  during  the  night,  "while  it 
would  be  equally  easy  to  shoot  him  in  the  morning."' 
The  prisoner  was  then  brought  forward,  examined  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  which  he  admit- 
ted that  he  knew  every  goat-track,  and  ordered  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  in  the  care  of 
a  couple  of  troopers;  the  slightest  treachery,  of 
course,  being  instant  death.  The  Spaniard  exhibited 
no  fondness  for  the  service,  and  complained  of  fatigue, 
thirst,  and  wounds;  but  all  his  eloquence  on  these 
subjects  was  useless ;  he  was  mounted  on  one  of  the 
troop-horses,  and  the  march  commenced.  The  firing^ 
which  commenced  wi'.h  it  showed  that  it  had  its 
usual  unwelcome  escort,  and  that  the  native  sharp- 
shooters had  determined  to  attend  it  at  least  to  the 
frontier. 

The  question  in  the  French   battalions  was  now, 
whether  it  would  he  wiser  to  halt  on  the  spot  where 
they  were;  to  push  forward  through  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy;  or  make  an  attempt  to  turn  them  by  some 
of  the  mountain  gorges.     The  losses   of  their  num- 
bers which  were  occurring  every  moment,  and  which 
they  could  neither  repel  nor  retaliate  against  an  al- 
most invisible  assailant,  decided  for  the  last  proposal. 
The  prisoner  was  now  called  for,  but  neither  he  nor 
the  two  troopers  could  be  found.     This  was  an  un- 
lucky contingency;  but  "Fortune  de  la  guerre,"  pro- 
vides for  every  thing  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Gaul, 
and  the  wrath   of  the  battalions  was   vented   in  a 
shower  o£  sacres,  and  a  promise  to  hang  every  prison- 
er without  delay  in  all  time  to  come.     In  the  mean- 
while a  halt  was  ordered,   and   the   staff  gathered 
round  their  angry  commandant,  to  settle  what  new 
steps  were  to  be  taken.  While  they  were  deliberating^, 
and  only  the  more  perplexed,  Caprioli  saw  the  young, 
Spaniard  standing  at  his  horse's  head.     His  story  was 
simply,  that  the  troopers  had  quarrelled  about  some 
booty  which  they  had  taken  a  few  days  before,  and 
that  one  of  them  having  run  the  other  through  the 
body,  the  survivor  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled 
through  the  forest,  while  he,  after  remaining  to  see 
whether  he  would  return,  had   come  back  to  show 
the  fidelity  of  Spanish  honour   even    to   an    enemy- 
This  was  delivered  with  a  good  deal  of  native  grace, 
and  the  sentiment  was  too  congenial  to  the  French 
taste  for  the  heroic,  to  fail  of  being   received  with- 
applause.     What    was   more   to   the   purpose,   their 
chance  of  escape  from  a  harassing  night  depended  on 
their   guide.     Strict  silence    was  now  commanded; 
fires  were  lighted  on  their  halting  ground,  to  deceive 
their  pursuers,  and,  exactly  at  midnight,  three  thou- 
sand of  the  veteran  cavalry  and  infantry  of  Napoleon, 
making  a  rapid  movement  off  the  great  road,  plunged 
into  the  ravine  leading  in  rear  of  the  forest   of  the 
Roncio.     The  aspect  of  the  night  favoured  the  ma- 
noeuvre.    The  moon  had  gone  down  an  hour  before. 
The  darkness  was  excessive,  and  even  the  rising  wind 
which  heaved  the  forest  above,  assisted  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  march.     They  had  thus  moved  for  two 
hours,  without  any  other  obstruction  than  the  natural 
ruggedness  of  the  mountain  road.     They  seemed  Uh 
have  completely  evaded  the  proverbial  activity  of  the 
natives.     Not  a  shot  was  to  be  heard  in  any  quarter. 
"In  an  hour  it  will  be  daybreak,"  said  Caprioli, 

"and  then " 

"And  what  then,  general?"  asked  one  of  his  officers. 
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"  Why^  tlicB  I  shall  pay  ray  ^oang  spy  his  wages. 
You  are  not  to  suppose,  moa  cher,  that  I  believed  a 
syllable  of  his  tale  about  the  dragoons;  doubtless  he 
gave  their  threats  to  b«  'cut  by  his  butchers  of  coun- 
trymen.^ 

"But  his  own  return,"  observed  the  oflicer. 

"  Oh,  a  common  ruse,  the  regular  trick  of  his  craft. 
He  came  back  to  pick  up  a  few  doubloons,  a  few  of 
our  secrets,  and  take  to  his  heels  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity. By  daylight  he  bids  adieu  to  his  profes- 
sion." 

A  shot,  which  struck  him  in  the  mouth,  put  a  stop 
to  his  speech ;  and  a  general  roar,  mingled  with  all  the 
fierce  appellations  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  ac- 
customed to  f)our  forth  their  voluminous  wrath  on  the 
invaders,  told  that  the  whole  mountain  swarm  were 
iipon  their  path.  The  attack  and  defence  were  alike 
desperate  ,•  the  whole  column  were  assailed  at  once. 
Rocks,  trees,  and  bullets,  made  frightful  chasms  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unlucky  soldiery.  The  tempest,  too,  in- 
creased the  horrors  of  the  night.  The  wind  swelled 
to  a  hurricane,  lightning  poured  jn  a  perpetual  blaze 
from  the  heavens,  smiting  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  sending  down  huge  fragments  and  splinters  ol 
rock  into  the  ravine  ;  the  sheets  of  rain,  too,  began 
rapidly  to  fill  the  gnllies,  and  the  road  of  the  French 
was  soon  the  bed  of  a  torrent  that  swept  away  every 
man  disabled  by  a  wound.  The  carnage  was  fright- 
ful during  the  darkness,  and  when  the  light  at  last 
made  its  slow  way  through  the  double  depth  of  the 
tempest  and  the  firing,  it  was  evident,  that  if  a  single 
Frenchman  escaped,  it  must  be  by  the  weariness  of 
the  conquerors.  The  column  was  totally  destroyed  ; 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  lay  heaped  in  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  while  its  sides  were  covered  with  the  corpses 
of  the  flying  infantry,  whom  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinued to  slaughter  without  mercy.  Caprioli  was  still 
seen  with  a  few  ofllicers  trying  to  rally  the  fugitives. 
his  face  streaming  with  blood,  his  head  bore,  and  all 
his  gestures  exhibiting  the  fury  of  his  nation  in  disas- 
ter. But  a  new  object  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
caught  his  eye;  and,  spurring  his  jaded  horse  ar-ross  a 
chasm  where  an  ammunition  wagon  had  broken 
down,  he  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at 
a  Guerilla,  who,  unseeing  his  approach,  was  firing 
down  the  valley.  The  blow  must  have  put  an  end  to 
the  Spaniard's  hopes  and  fears  in  this  world;  but  at 
the  instant,  a  figure  leaped  from  the  wagon,  darted  on 
the  general,  and  buried  a  dagger  in  his  side.  The 
Frenchman  grappled  his  antagonist,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle,  where  both  seemed  weak  alike,  they  rolled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  together. 

Three  months  afterwards,  the  memorable  night  of 
the  Roncio  produced  its  eflfects,  in  the  movement  of 
Suchet's  whole  force  from  the  east  of  Spain  ;  and  in 
another  event,  more  important  still,  to  the  individuals 
concerned.  Signs  of  feastiug  and  dancing,  sounds  of 
tnusic,  and  a  tide  of  all  the  prettiest  donzelias,  and 
most  showy  caballeros  of  the  province,  pouring,  with- 
out ebb,  towards  the  Castilla  de  Mercadante,  gave 
promise  of  some  pleasant  deeds  and  hours  there  The 
bells  of  the  convent  tolled  longer  and  louder  than  they 
had  ever  done,  since  the  entry  of  the  French;  and  the 
exhibition  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  gay  and  hand- 
some peasantry,  who  marched  up  with  French  mas- 
que ts  in  their  hands,  French  helmets  on  their  heads, 
and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  French  orders  at  their  but- 
ton-holes, and  French  aiguillettes  at  their  shoulders, 
showed,  satisfactorily  enough,  that  the  fear  of  their 
late  tyrants  had  been  taken  from  before  their  eyes. 
Spain  was  herself  again,  and  in  the  great  saloon  of  the 
castle  stood,  with  the  family  altar  before  them,  and  the 
family  chaplain  between  them,  a  pair,  who  might  have 
made  as  fitting  representatives  ol  her  youth,  as  any 
two  that  ever  figured  in  the  richest  fancy  piece  of 
Velasquez  himself. 


Their  history  was  told  in^  so  many  ballads,  and  sung 
to  so  many  guitars  of  the  land,  that  it  would  be  scarce- 
ly less  than  a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  more,  than 
that  there  stood  Don  Alon;io  and  the  Donna  Mercaw 
dante.  The  rumor  of  her  lover's  death  had  awoke 
the  excitable  heroism  of  tbe  Spanish  woman  in  love. 
She  resolved  to  live  but  for  one  object,  the  destruction 
of  his  destroyers.  In  this  spirit,  she  had  assumed  the 
costume  of  the  Guerillas,  and  had  led  her  country- 
men in  hot  pursuit  of  the  French.  But  on  Caprioli,  as 
the  author  of  the  outrage  against  the  dead,  she  vowed 
especial  vengeance.  A  rumor,  that  the  corpse  was 
carrying,  to  hang  on  a  gibbet  in  Perpignan,  sent  her 
hurrying,  with  all  speed,  to  the  attack  of  the  division 
which  had  marched  for  that  fortress.  Its  surprise  was 
complete.  The  escort,  surrounded  by  the  mass  of 
armed  peasantry,  in  the  midst  of  ways  imperfectly 
known,  and  wearied  by  a  long  day's  march,  through 
the  scorching  and  sandy  soil,  had  fallen  almost  wholly 
into  slumber,  and  hundreds  perished  by  the  Guerilla 
bullets,  without  ever  having  risen  from  the  ground. 
The  wagons  were  then  searched  for  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  v^arrior.  It  was  not  to  be  found-  The- 
plunder  was  next  taken  out,  among  whose  packages- 
were  discovered  a  large  portion  of  the  plate  and  jew- 
els carried  from  the  mansion  of  the  new  captain.  But 
this  was  no  time  for  lingering  over  a  dead  enemy,  or 
useless  wealth.  The  French  column,  under  the  hated 
sj-oiler  of  the  castle,  was  still  on  its  way  to  France; 
twenty-four  hours  more,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the 
passes.  La  Mercadante  instantly  made  up  her  mind. 
With  the  decision  of  one  born  for  war,  leaving  a  haad- 
ful  of  her  rustic  heroes  to  consume  the  relics  and  bag- 
gage of  the  fallen,  she  set  out,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  her  daring  and  well- 
armed  tenantry,  to  make  the  column  pay  dear  for  its 
cruelties.  Her  capture,  in  her  desperate  effort  to  car- 
ry off  the  general  from  the  midst  of  his  troops,  sug- 
gested to  her  quick  spirit  and  absording  zeal  of  ven- 
geance, the  thought  of  beguiling  him  into  a  snare, 
from  which  escape  was  impossible.  The  quarrel  of 
the  two  dragoons  had  turned  upon  their  several  right 
to  a  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand;  which  they 
had  purloined  from  a  wounded  officer,  then  a  prisoner 
with  the  regiment.  From  their  description  of  his  per- 
son, the  surmise  grew  that  he  was  her  lover,  still  liv- 
ing, though  publicly  reserved  for  death  on  the  frontier,, 
as  an  example  to  his  countrymen.  On  this  knowledge 
she  again  threw  herself  into  the  way  of  the  general,, 
led  him  into  intricacies  insurmountable  by  regular 
troops,  and  leaving  the  meaner  objects  to  her  men,  re- 
solved that  by  her  rifle,  and  hers  alone,  the  blood  of 
the  tyrant  should  fall  in  expiation.  The  wild  resolve 
was  half  effected;  Caprioli  never  passed  the  mountains, 
though  her  hand  had  not  the  honour  of  shedding  it  on 
the  Spanish  soil.  Alonzo  had  been  carried  along  with 
the  column,  and  carried  for  the  purpose  of  striking  ter- 
ror into  the  partizans  of  the  national  cause.  His  gib- 
bet was  to  have  been  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
frontier  hill ;  an  expressive  emblem  to  all  patriotic  pas- 
sers by.  But  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  Faint  as  he 
was,  and  bound  in  hi*  wagon,  his  quick  eye  marked 
themotion  of  Caprioli;  an  unaccountable  impulse  told 
him  that  the  young  Guerilla  was  his  love ;  he  sprang- 
on  the  murderer,  and,  with  one  blow,  closed  his  earth- 
ly career. 

The  rest  is  a  highway  of  flowers.  The  explana- 
tions between  a  victorious  heroine,  and  a  rescued  lo- 
ver, are  naturally  divested  of  all  difliculty.  The  head 
of  the  Guerilla  band  was  joyfully  bent  to  the  Valen- 
cian  hills  and  streams,  and  Don  Alonzo  Ercilla  is,  at 
this  hour,  the  lord,  lover,  husband,  and  humblest  of 
slaves,  to  the  humblest  wife  that  ever  presided  over  a 
service  of  Indian  plate,  a  huge  old  castle,  and  half  a 
province,  in  Spain. 

COLONNA. 
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^i    RUN    UPON    THE    BANKS 


Hard  times  these — ^^very.  Dandies  resort  to  the  Insolvent  courts^ — pigeons  go  to  the  shavers  to  bo  plucked 
— merchants  fail  in  their  discounts — and  ladies  and  ge,ntleraen  are  thrown  from  their  vehicular  conveyances 
into  flowing  elreaajs,  without  remors*  or  compunction.  People  who  will  drive  into  danger,  must  expect  now 
and  then  to  be  hurt. 


MYNHEER    VON     BLASE 


1 


Dunder  and  blixeni  you  ojd  scurmugen  I — you 
don't  stand  upon  poinis,  ha!  But  he  stands  on  his 
"reserved  rights,"  and  has  his  points  in  their  scab- 
bards, ready  to  carry  his  point  upon  any  poor  devil 
that  has  a  purse  or  a  fiocket.     The  ill-looking  scoun 


may  not  stand  on  points,  his  understanding  is  swaddled 
in  leather,  and  he  waddles  along  like  a  lame  duck  or 
a  bear  in  boots.  His  chief  glory  is  to  trample  on 
travellers ;  and  his  ultimate  fate  will  be,  to  hang  bjr 
that  ugly  neck  of  his  till  his  heavy  heels  wring  it  off. 


drel  is  ready  cocked  and  primed  I — and  though  he  I  So  much  for  Mynheer  Von  Blase. 
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LAKE     U  T  S  T  A  Y  A  N  T  H  O 


So  prone  are  we  not  to  trace  things  to  their  source, 
that  few  are  to  be  found  wlio  know  that  the  river 
Delaware  takes  its  rise  from  the  small  and  beautiful 
lake  above  named. 

It  is  noticed  by  no  geographer,  except  Morse,  in 
some  of  bis  early  editions: — 

It  is  an  isolated  sheet  of  pure  water,  surrounded  by 
hills  and  mountai»s,  supported  by  numerous  cold 
springs,  from  many  of  which,  situated  in  the  bosom  of 
the  lake,  the  water  ascends  with  a  boiling  motion, 
throwing  up  white  sand,  mixed  with  decayed  wood 
and  vegetables. 

One  of  these,  near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  is  of  great 
depth,  the  bottom  not  being  reached  by  a  lead  and 
line  one  hundred  feet  long.  It  contains  a  floating 
island,  attached  so  slightly  to  the  bottom,  that  pieces 
several  yards  square,  have  been  cut  off,  and  drawn 
away  by  the  aid  of  a  small  boat. 

Within  two  miles  of  this  lake,  streams  rise  that  flow 
into  the  Susquehanna,  Mohawk,  and  Delaware.  From 


have  oflen  listened  to  hi.i  unvarnished  and  thrilling 
tales  until  the  purple  current  would  rush  through  my 
veins  with  a  tenfold  velocity.  No  one  understood 
Indians  and  their  mode  of  warfare,  better  than  him. 
He  carried  a  two- barrelled  rifle,  a  tomahawk,  and 
scalpinsr-knife,  and  could  use  them  with  as  much  dex- 
terity as  Tecuraseh  or  Black  Hawk.  If  a  red  enemy 
fell  into  his  hands,  he  paid  up  old  scores  with  a  ven- 
geance. Since  my  recollection,  a  lofiy  pine  was 
standing,  behind  which  he  stood,  and  received  and 
returned  the  fire  of  about  two  hundred  Indians  for 
several  minutes,  until  Col.  Hagar  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. More  than  fifty  bullets  have  been  dug  out  of 
it.  Murphy  often  said  he  never  lost  a  shot.  The  true 
aim  of  his  rifle  sent  forth  a  sure  messenger  of  death. 
He  was  fond  of  fighting  alone  "  upon  his  own  hook." 
Like  the  voice  of  the  bad  spirit,  his  well-known  war- 
whoop  always  filled  the  savages  with  terror  and  dis- 
may. Although  he  resided  twelve  miles  distant  after 
the  revolution,  he  uniformly  made  his  annual  visits  to 


one  pond,  the  water  runs  north   and   south,  a  stream  j  Lake  Utstayantho,  until  old  age  confined  him  to  hig 


issuing  fiom  each  end.  i 

This  lake,  in  time  of  high  water,  covers  about 
thirty  acres,  and  was  once  surrounded  by  bold  and 
beautiful  scenery. — lis  waters  are  situated  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Hudson,  in  the 
counties  of  Schoharie  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  town- 
ships of  Blenheim,  Stamford,  Harpersfield  and  JeflTer- 
son.  The  time  was  when  the  Trout,  the  Simfish,  the 
Chub,  the  Dace,  the  Eel,  the  Muskral,  the  Mink,  and 
the  Beaver  occupied,  undisturbed,  this  beautiful  foun- 
tain. 

The  Panther,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  the  Elk,  the  Deer, 
the  Fox,  the  Raccoon,  the  llure,  and  the  Martin,  once 
ranged,  unmolested,  upon  its  evergreen  banks.  My- 
riads of  wild  geese  and  ducks  formerly  made  it  a 
resting-place,  when  perlorming  their  semi-animal  visits 
to  the  north  and  south.  So  desirable  is  its  location 
for  this  object,  that,  although  the  lofty  pines  and  firs 
that  once  towered  majestically  upon  its  banks,  forming 
a  green  curtain  around  it,  have  long  since  been  pros- 
trated, leaving  a  naked  view,  yet  these  birds  of  pas- 
sage still  venture  upon  its  bosom  fur  a  night's  ropjse, 
uniformly  paying  a  heavy  bill  in  the  morning  to  the 
lords  of  the  domain  for  the  privilege.  The  lofty  hills 
around  it,  that  were  formerly  decked  with  a  variety 
of  evergreens,  are  now  covered  with  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep;  splendid  farm  houses  have  succeeded  the 
rude  wilderness;  the  fish,  in  its  waters,  are,  like  angels' 
visits,  few  and  far  between;  the  wild  beasts  have 
ceased  to  roam  in  its  vicinity;  its  waters  are  turned 
into  weyv  channels  to  propel  machinery,  and  Art,  after 
a  hard  struggle,  has  triuiniphed  ever  the  gigantic  works 
of  Nature. 

It  was  once  a  favourite  hunting  ground  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  who  lived  on  the  waters  of  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna,  and  Mohawk.  During  the  revolutionary 
war,  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  savage  warriors  who  were  headed  by  the  brutal 
and  barbanjus  Brandt.  They  were  at  last  dislodged, 
and  driven  from  this  strong  hold,  by  the  intrepid  Col. 
Hagar,  who  lost  several  men  in  the  engagement.  The 
bones  of  these  men,  who  were  hastily  and  slightly 
buried,  were  subsequently  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
and  deposited  in  a  safe  retreat,  where  their  moulder- 
ing dust  reposes  in  peace. 

Many  specimens  of  aboriginal  ingenuity  have  been 
found  there.  Flint  stone  bemg  abundant,  they  appear 
to  have  manufactured,  on  a  large  scale,  flint  points  for 
arrows.  Stone  pots  and  stone  tomahawks,  of  highly 
finished  workmanship,  have  also  been  found. 

This  is  the  place  where  Murphy,  then  the  terror  of 
the  red  n^en,  performed  some  of  the  most  bold  and 
daring  feats  of  the  tin^^s   that   tried  men's  souls. 


humble  cottage,  where  he  lived  respected,  and  died  in 
poverty,  as  many  of  the  brave  patriots  have  done, 
who  fought  and  bled  to  obtain  the  high  privileges  we 
now  enjoy. 

In  future,  I  hope  the  interesting  Lake  of  Utstayan- 
tho may  find  a  place  upon  the  map  of  our  country, 
and  be  rescued  from  final. oblivion,  and  recognised  as 
the  source  from  which  the  noble  Delaware  winds  it« 
way,  'midst  hills  and  dales,  to  our  goodly  city  of  bio- 
iherly  love. 


CROCKETT. 


Though  sad  was  his  fate,  and  mournful  the  story. 
The  deeds  of  the  hero  shall  never  decay. — 

He  fell  in  a  cause  dear  to  freedom  and  glory. 
And  he  lought  to  the  last,  like  a  lion  at  bay. 

When  rang  the  loud  call  from  a  nation  oppress'd. 
And  her  valleys,  with  slaughter  of  brave  men,  were 
red  ; 

'Twas  the  pride  of  poor  Crockett  to  help  the  distress'd. 
And  the  watchword  in  Texas  was  heard.  Go  ahead. 

His  death-dealing  rifle  no  longer  shall  shower 
Its  unerring  balls  on  the  proud,  haughty  foe. 

Cut  down  in  the  spring-time  of  life's  budding  flower — 
His  tombstone,  alas  I  are  thy  walls,  Alamo. 

Then  may  we  not  hope,  since  valour  has  crown'd  him. 
And  o'er  him  bright  fame  her  mantle  has  spread, 

In  the  soul's  parting  hourgood  angels  were  round  lum» 
Bid  his  spirit  arise  to  the  skies,  "  Go  ahead?" 


S  W  E  E  T  E  S  T— D  E  A  R  E  S  T. 

BY  MRS.    CHARLES  GREVILLE. 

When  the  fairy  queen  sleeps  in  her  blue  bell  bo^'is, 

On  a  couch  of  roses  and  fresh  night  flow'rs; 

When  the  lover  is  dreaming  of  joys  now  flown. 

And  the  dreary  heart  feels  chilly  and  lone;— 

When  the  infant  is  hush'd  at  its  mother's  breast. 

And  its  sofl  eyes  are  closing  in  innocent  rest;— 

When  the  lulled  wind  breathes  a  sigh  to  thee— 

Then  sweetest — dearest,  come  to  me! 

By  the  moonlight's  smile  on  the  bright  river's  foam, 

By  the  star  that  guides  the  wand'rer  home. 

By  the  wild  flovv'r  that  blushes  so  like  thy  cheek. 

By  the  language  thy  dark  eyes  alone  can  speak, 

By  all  the  hours  that  together  we've  blest, 

By  the  kindness  that  lives  in  thy  peaceful  breast. 

By  the  vows  so  often  sworn  to  ihee. 

Oh!  sweetest — dearest,  come  lo  me! 
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ANNABEL'S     BRIDAL. 

A    LEGEND    OF    A    D  R  E  A  M  .—B  Y    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "CONTi: 


PART   I. THE   DREAiM. 

*rhe  sisters  had  sal  for  more  than  an  houj  in  a 
thoughtful  and  unbroken  silence.  The  afternoon  was 
dark  and  sultry;  and,  from  a  huge  mass  of  cloud, 
which  lay  heavily  upon  the  horizon,  came  forth  low, 
muttering  sounds  of  thunder,  and  sharp,  hissing 
breezes,  which  died  as  immediately  as  they  were 
awakened. 

"Do  you  know,  sister,"  at  length  said  Annabel, 
with  an  effort,  "  they  talk  of  night  as  lonely  and  full 
of  fear ;  but  I  would  rather  be  left  alone  at  the  dark- 
est hour  of  midnight  in  the  most  solitary  place,  than 
now,  in  this  sweet,  familiar  chamber.  I  could  look 
at  that  cloud,  till  the  changing  shape*  into  which  it 
writhes  itself  make  me  positively  terrified.  See,  it  is 
now  like  a  hearse,  with  its  crown  of  dark  plumes  and 
tall  mantled  charioteer:  and,  look  yonder — do  you 
not  see  that  skull — for  it  is  a  skull — peeping  betveen 
those  two  huge  folds  of  drapery  ?  Heaven  grant  Her- 
bert may  reach  us  safe  aud  sound  !" 

"  Why  now,  my  little  Annabel,  what  a  fool  has  this 
love  made  of  you! — a  positive  fool,  and  you  the  bold- 
est girl  I  ever  knew  only  a  twelvemonth  ago!  But 
every  thing  shall  now  pa^s  free ;  and  I  will  make  him 
laugh  with  me  at  all  our  omens  and  portents  to-mor- 
low!  A  hearse  indeed!  Now  I  see  a  charming 
nodding  grove  of  golden  palm-trees ;  and  your  skull 
has  turned  itself  into  the  very  figure  of  the  flying  Cu- 
pid, whose  image  you  admire  so  much.  Rouse  your- 
self, or  you  will  have  poor  pale  cheeks  and  heavy 
eyes  to  greet  him  withal  when  he  does  come.  In 
iive  hours,"  and  she  turned  as  she  spoke  to  an  antique 
time-piece,  "  in  five  hours  precisely  from  this  time, 
he  will  be  in  this  chamber,  in  this  chair,  and  you  the 
happiest  of  the  happy." 

As  Ida  spoke,  a  sudden  and  blinding  tongue  of 
lightning  leaped  from  that  portentous  cloud,  with  a 
peal  of  thunder  which  shook  the  old  mansion  to  its 
ibuadation.  Both  the  girls  turned  deadly  pale ;  for 
they  cared  more  than  is  now  esteemed  discreet  for 
omens,  and  fortune-tellings,  and  visions;  and  Sir  Guy 
Courtenay,  their  father — unkind  Fate  had,  in  their  in- 
fancy, deprived  them  of  a  mother's  core — was  himself 
accused  in  whispers  of  troubling  himself  too  much 
about  alchemy  and  magic  and  other  dark  sciences, 
sneh  as  are  shunned  by  simple  and  pious  men. 

"  Some  woe  is  hanging  over  us,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Annabel,  sinking  to  the  floor  in  the  terror  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  leaning,  half  kneeling,  against  the  knee  of 
her  fairer  sistsj-;  "  my  dreara  last  night,  and  this  sud- 
den answer  to  your  hopeful  words  of  comfart I 

will  go  and  pray,  for  my  heart  is  oppressed,  and  very 
heavy." 

"  But  you  did  not  tell  me  before  of  this  dream,  An- 
nabel.    What  was  it,  1  pray  you  ?     Not  that  i  fear  or 

eare  or  be — But  strange  things  have  come  to 

pass,  and  who  may  be  sure  that  good  and  evil  spirits 
do  not  come  and  whisper  in  our  ears  what  is  about  to 
happen  when  we  lie  asleep  ?" 

"  I  did  not  tell  you,  my  Ida,  because  I  was  sure  3'ou 
would  laugh  at  me;  but  now  it  seems  as  if  I  must, 
whether  I  would  or  not.  Santa  Maria  !  how  the  sky 
darkens!  and  did  you  not  see  in  yonder  corner,  there 
— there !" 

She  stretched  forth  her  arm  almost  convulsively  as 
she  spoke,  and  her  eye  fixed  itself  as  firmly  upon  the 
dusky  void  of  the  part  of  the  chamber  towards  which 
she  pointed,  as  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  visited  by  some 
fearful  or  unexpected  object.  Ida  looked,  once,  twice, 
herself  infected  by  the  fears  which  possessed  her  sis- 
ter; but  it  was  all  in  vain — there  was  nothing. 


"  Well,  I  am  foolish,  1  know,"  began  Annabel,  ai^ 
ter  a  pause,  during  which  her  form  relaxed  from  that 
strained  attitude,  and  her  eye  from  its  woiidering  dis> 
tension,  "  bat  it  is  all  owing  to  my  dream ;  and  now, 
when  I  would  tell  it,  I  know  not  why,  a  chain  seems 
on  my  tongue,  and  the  wind — there  again !  how  hke 
a  sigh  it  was  that  said  '  Forbear !'  but  you  sihall  hear 
it." 

And  she  arose  from  her  knees,  and  locked  her  sis- 
ter's fine  hand  in  her  own,  and  continued  thus  : 

"  I  was  dreaming  of  my  wedding  night,  Ida — T  sup- 
pose, because  I  sometimes  fancy  it  can  neter  come;, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  myself  robed  as  a  bride,  (for  I 
was  out  of  mysdj)  \*ith  that  long  veil  which  Herbert 
says  makes  me  look  so  like  a  Spaniard — the  veil  I 
stole  from  you,  Ida,  because  he  admired  it,  and  the 
Lady  Ursula's  jewels  on  ray  forehead  and  in  my  ears. 
What  could  possess  me  to  fancy  I  should  wear  iJiem  f 
1  shudder  so  whenever  I  remeaaber  her  great  wick- 
edness and  hideous  fate :  and  I  cannot  bear  to  pass 
her  picture  after  nightfall,  though  it  be  veiled ;  I  al- 
ways fancy  I  hear  the  curtain  rustle !  Well,  and  my 
veil  was  down,  and  a  bright  ring  was  on  every  fin- 
ger, and  jewelled  shoes  on  my  feet.  Herbert,  too,, 
looked  just  as  he  is,  with  that  glorions,  buoyant  smile.. 
— Oh,  Ida !  think  you  he  will  continue  to  love  one  so 
homely  ami  brown  as  I  am  ?  You  were  not  there, 
nor  could  I  see  any  bridesmaids,  nor  the  priest,  nor 
my  father,  Herbert  and  myself  were  alone  in  the 
chapel.  I,  with  ray  veil  down,  for  I — I  mean  my 
spirit — stood  aside,  and  saw  it !  And  all  the  tapers 
and  sconces  were  lighted,  and  the  six  great  candles 
on  the  altar  wreathed  with  flowers ;  and  we  advanced 
close  to  the  altar,  and  I  saw  him  press  my  hand,  and 
stoop  and  whisper  in  my  ear,  with  that  fi-esh,  per- 
fumed breath  of  his  !  When,  beheld,  a  chasm  opened 
in  the  pavement,  just  where  stood  the  Lady  Ursula's 
tomb,  and  a  Voice  spoke  from  the  chasm  ;  and  when 
I  looked  again,  there  was  noihing,  neither  bride  nor 
bridegroom,  only  a  few  bones,  and  a  handful  of  jew- 
els, and  a  rosary,  green  with  the  mould  of  many  years, 
and  when  the  chasm  closed,  I  heard  something  laugh 
beneath  the  pavement,  and  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  far 
down  below.  But  what  is  still  stranger,  wherever  I 
have  cast  my  eyes  to-day,  I  have  fancied  I  saw  those 
poor  bleached  remains,  those  accursed  ornaments : — 
our  father,  you  know,  will  not  use  them,  even  in  his 
experiments,  though  he  has  lacked  jewels  badly  of 
late; — and  I  have  heard  the  laugh,  and  that  dull 
stepping  of  feet,  as  of  those  who  carry  a  bier.  Heaven 
shield  ray  Herbert!  for  did  you  ever  see  such  rahi  T 
He  will  not,  cannot,  come  to-night !  If  I  only  could 
look  on  him  again!" 

Ida  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  she  looked  in 
her  sister's  face,  with  a  pale  and  wistful  smile.  *'  Your 
fancy  is  strangely  distempered,  dear  Annabel ;  I  shall 
call  our  father,  or  Nurse  Marion,  and  they  shall  pre- 
scribe for  you.  This  poor  pulse,  how  it  leaps,  and 
throbs,  and  flutters !  But  only  see — yonder,  glancing 
among  the  trees — 1  know  the  horse  :  and  ah,  love  is 
swifter  than  his  promise!  Gently,  gently,  sweet!  or 
you  will  die  of  your  rapture,  before  he  has  crossed 
half  the  park.  I  warrant  you  find  ihat  they  were 
never  before  s©  slow  in  opening  the  gates  I" 

PART  II. — THE   DISCLOSURE. 

My  tale  hath  now  reached  the  Christmas  time,  and 
we  are  alone  with  Ida  in  her  chamber;  that  maiden 
being  seated,  fixedly  gazing  (if  her  eyes  received 
forms  and  colours)  upon  the  huge  mass  of  burning 
wood  that  filled  the  hearth,  whence  the  fire  flickered 
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md  burned  up.  casting  quaint  lights  upon  the  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  or  leaving  them  to  deep  shadow, 
fantastic  and  solemn  in  its  suddenness. 

Never  had  Ida,  before  that  night,  looked  so  tran- 
scendenily  beautiful.  Her  pearly  white  skin,  and  the 
clear  carnation  blush  that  rose  and  fell  upon  her 
cheek,  and  her  long  golden  hair  floating  round  her, 
all  unbound,  were  touched  with  a  pleasant  glow  by 
that  fitful  firelight.  But  who  shall  tell  the  glance  it 
revealed— the  troubled  eye — the  quivering  lip,  di- 
vided between  rapture  and  remorse  ? — 'who  describe 
the  perplexity  of  her  clasped  hands  ? — A  breviary  was 
on  her  knee,  but  she  knew  it  not ;  nor  did  the  en- 
trance of  Annabel,  for  some  minutes,  arouse  her  from 
her  thick-crowding  contemplations.  And,  in  truth, 
that  maiden  came  in  with  a  step  as  firm  and  noiseless 
as  his  who  creeps  through  the  dark  to  do  a  murder. 

"  We  are  waiting  for  you,"  said  Annabel,  in  her 
quietest  voice,  laying  hor  hand  upon  her  sister's  shoul- 
der— but,  oh,  with  what  meaniag  in  its  pressure ! — 
"  come,  we  are  waiting  for  you."  And  the  maiden 
rose  without  a  word — her  brilliant  colour  coming  and 
going,  like  moonshine  on  a  stormy  night — and  the  two 
went  together  in  silence  towards  the  saloon.  Anna- 
bel opened  the  door  with  the  same  quiet  deliberation. 
Ida  cast  round  her  a  hasty  but  eager  look  of  inquiry— 
for  a  strange  group  wvlb  there  assembled. 

By  a  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  which  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  stood  old  Sir  Guy 
Courtenay  ;  but  it  might  be  seen  that,  though  his  body 
was  present,  his  thoughts  were  in  his  chambers  of  toil 
and  stHdy.  A  nobleman,  yet  older,  was  by  his  sid« ; 
but  he  was  as  wholly  of  this  world  as  the  maiden's 
father  belonged  to  the  world  unseen  and  visionary. 
He  had  a  saffron-colourod  wrinkled  cheek;  and  a 
small,  dead,  greedy  eye ;  and  lips  which  would  not 
close  over  the  firm  white  teeth  (not  his  own)  with 
which  his  mouth  was  set ;  and  the  love-locks  which 
streamed  over  his  shoulders  were  thick  and  scented ; 
and  upon  his  long  writhen  hand,  which  rattled  from 
its  very  leanness,  were  costly  rings;  and  his  doublet 
was  of  Genoa  velvet,  with  a  rare  gem  in  every  clasp 
and  on  every  button;  and  he  stood  propped  upon  a 
staflj  curiously  wrought — the  spoil,  it  was  said,  of 
some  rare  sea-raonstcr,  which  the  discoverers  had 
brought  home  and  sold  at  a  mighty  price.  By  the 
side  of  Lord  Orrle  stood  a  scribe,  with  pens  and  ink- 
liorn  at  his  girdle,  and  a  wide  white  parchment  was 
spread  upon  the  table  before  them. 

With  a  quick  and  res(tlved  glance,  a  hasty  step,  and 
yet  a  firm  one,  Annabel  drew  her  sister  to  the  table. 
She  dipped  a  pen  in  the  massy  silver  standish,  and 
■whispered  in  her  ear,  "Sign,  Ida,  and  quickly  :  you 
should  not  keep  these  gentlemen  waiting.  Sign ! 
Sign.'" 

And  Ida  obeyed,  and  wrote  her  name  in  the  blank 
space  pointed  out  to  her  by  her  sister's  outstretched 
fiager.  Then  Annabel  took  the  pen,  and,  clearing 
her  brow  with  her  hand,  after  the  pause  of  another 
moment,  traced  her  name  also.  "  What  pains  yoH 
take  with  your  writing,  my  love !"  said  the  old  Lord 
Orde,  with  his  sickly  smile,  and  his  voice  most  dis- 
cordant when  he  most  essayed  to  be  tender! — It  was 
done,  and  the  clerk  sealed  up  the  parchment,  and 
with  his  employer  left  the  chamber.  Sir  Guy  Courte- 
nay had  not  spoken  :  he  left  the  chamber  also. 

'*  Now,  sister !"  exclaimed  Annabel,  when  the  door 
had  closed— a  strange  and  vengeful   triumph  leaping 

into  her  eyes—"  Now but  I  forget !"  (sinking 

her  voice  to  a  strange  and  scornful  whisper)—"  you 
may  have  a  love-tale  to  tell  me— a  confession  to  make 
.  . .  Shall  I  speak  or  listen  ?— I  am  qaite  ready  for 
either !" 

The  words  of  Annabel  seemed  to  awaken  her  sis- 
tor  as  from  a  trance :  but  it  was  to  plunge  her  from  a 
dead  calm  into  a  passiooate  transport  of  grief.    Tears 


burst  from  her  eyes,  like  the  rain  of  a  thunder-shower* 
and  she  would  have  thrown  herself  upon  Annabel's 
neck  to  weep ;  but  the  latter  forbade,  with  a  frown 
and  a  smile,  Ida  knew  not  which  of  the  two  was 
the  most  terrible. — "  Oh,  listen  to  me,  Annabel ! 
— I  am  a  poor,  wicked,  distracted  creature  :  listen  to 
me,  and  I  will  confess  all — every  thing  !" 

"  Confess  ! — you  may  spare  yourself  the  labour,  Ida: 
as  you  might  have  spared  yourself  the  dissimulation  .  . 
We  are  sisters — why  should  you  not  have  made  con- 
fidence to  me  at  once  ? — Why  not  have  said,  •  I  can- 
not bear  the  Sight  of  your  happiness — the  thought  of 
your  future  grandeur — I  am  fairer  than  you,  and  1  can 
beguile  him  from  you,  or  at  least  I  will  try.'  It  would 
have  been  a  strange  speech,  methinks ;  but  I  should 
have  then  known  how  to  answer  it  in  kind — and  you, 
not  I,  would  have  been  spared  a  surprise  more  poig- 
nant, I  deem,  than  pleasanL  For  think  you  I  was 
fooled  ? — that  I  had  not  the  heart  and  the  wit  to 
avenge  myself? — Yeu  (and  she  laughed  as  she  spoke) 
"  you  yourself  have,  but  a  moment  ago,  set  the  seal  of 
witness  to  my  vengeance." 

"  Forgive — forgive  me !"  murmured  her  feebler  and 
fairer  sister,  trembling  before  this  vehemence,  and 
unable  to  raise  her  eyes. 

"  And  it  was  no  passion  that  urged  you  thus  to 
wreck  my  happiness — none  of  that  deep-seated,  heart- 
wearing  affection,  which  ...  .  That  I  can  talk  of 
love  to  you !  1  should  have  spoken  of  an  ancient 
name,  and  broad  lands,  and  proud  palaces,  rather. — 
Well,  these  shall  all  be  mine — mine  in  spite  of  your 
plotting  arul  cajolery.  And  as  for  bridegrooms — as 
for  the  distance  between  seventy-two  and  twenty- 
seven — what  matter!" — and  she  again  laughed  fear- 
fully. "  You  forgot,  it  seems,  when  yon  made  so  sure 
of  the  son,  that  there  was  yet  a  father  alive  ....  Yoa 
could  not  conceive  that,  if  you  could  plot,  your  sister 
could  counterplot ....  You  did  not  imagine,  when 
you  there  wrote  your  name,  that  you  were  signing  a 
contract  of  marriage  between  myself  and  Lord  Orde  ; 
and  that  my  dowry  was  to  be  his  son's  disinheritance* 
Go  and  tell  him  so — go :  he  awaiis  you  in  the  south 
walk,  under  the  cedar  trees — he  has  waited  for  me 
there  before  now.  Tell  him  that  the  same  day  that 
graces  him  with  a  bride  will  shine  on  his  father's 
wedding  too! — I  have  moved  you,  I  see  !"  continued 
she,  with  increasing  wildness,  as  her  sister  crouched 
before  her,  struck  dumb  with  shame  and  wonder — 
"  to-night,  then,  begins  my  triumph !" 

PART  III. ^THK   END   OP   THE    LEGEND. 

And  now  the  Spring  had  come : — as  fhir — as  young 
— as  delicate— as  if  there  were  no  crime  on  the  earth 
which  she  clad  in  beauty ; — no  fire  of  evil  burning 
within  bosoms  to  which  her  blooms  were  pressed. 
Haired,  and  remorse,  and  vengeance,  had  entered  one 
house,  whpre  but  a  twelvemonth  before  had  dwelt 
peace  and  confidence.  From  ihat  hour  forth,  when 
Annabel  had  disclosed  her  resolve  to  her  sister,  the 
two  looked  on  each  other's  faces  no  more  :  the  elder 
maiden,  it  was  said,  dwelt  chiefly  within  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber,  retired  and  penitential;  for  the 
lover,  whose  heart  she  had  stolen  away,  came  but 
sparingly.  It  may  be  that  he  who  had  been  once 
fickle,  was  wow  even  less  likely  to  prove  constant, 
when  his  last  fancy  had  cost  him  the  lands  and  the 
wealth  of  his  forefathers. 

Daily  were  tales  brought  to  Annabel — how  that  her 
sister  pined  to  be  forgiven — how  prayed  ihat  she 
would  not,  to  inflict  a  less  revenge,  make  herself  the 
greater  sacrifice;  but  Annabel  dismissed  rumours  and 
entreaties  as  though  her  heart  had  become  stone ;  and, 
gathering  all  that  was  luxurious,  and  pleasurable,  and 
precious,  round ,  her,  awaited,  in  stern  content,  the 
hour  which  was  to  consign  her  to  the  arms  of  dotage 
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and  disease.    Onc(^,  and  once  only,  had  ahe  been  seen  t  stood  upon  the  tomb  of  the  wicked  Lady  Ursula ;  and 

the  credulous  have  whispered  of  a  low  sound  under 


to  waver,  when  Lord  Grde's  faithless  son  had  sought 
an  interview  with  her.  She  trembled  violently,  as 
she  cried,  "And  he,  too,  seeks  rael — Let  hina — rhis 
time  is  not  yet !" 

But  who  can  wonder  that  Annabel  shrunk  and 
sickened  at  heart,  when  the  day  appointed  ibr  her  rati- 
fication of  the  fearful  compaet  began  to  approach  ? 
One  of  her  maidens  subtilely  remarked  that,  when  her 
nights  were  most  troubled,  she  was  in  the  morning 
most  peremptory  in  contriving  some  new  pomps  and 
splendours,  which  should  gild  the  fate  she  was  about 
to  embrace.  Thriee  iiad  she  chosen  her  wedding 
clothes,  thrice  cast  them  aside  with  contempt — the 
last  suit  was  of  cloth  of  silver  and  diamonds.  *'  Dear 
lady,"  said  the  maiden,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  as 
she  displayed  these  gorgeous  garments  to  her  silent 
and  astray  mistress, "  you  will  iiardly  wear  these  robes 
twice,  they  are  so  heavy  in  their  exceeding  richness!" 

"And  why  should  I  wear  ihem  twice,  lool !"  was 
the  hasty  answer.  "  Thinkest  thou  I  look  forward  to 
a  second  wedding-day  ?"  and  she  sighed,  and  sunk  for 
a  moment  into  thought.  The  maiden,  emboldened 
ty  the  appearance  of  this  gentler  mood,  ventured  to 
murmur,  "The  Lady  Ida's  page  was  here,  but  a  mo- 
ment ago,  in  tears,  for  he  says " 

"Be  silent,"  broke  in  Annabel,  in  a  tone  which 
brooked  not  remonstrance.  "  I  hear  my  Lord  Orde's 
foot ; — should  the  boy  come  again,  I  will  have  him 
driven  from  my  door  with  the  lash  !" 

"  Alas!  what  a  fearful  change  is  here!  of  sorcery, 
I  should  judge  it;"  murmured  the  sacred  maiden, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  while  her  haughty  mis- 
tress nerved  herself  to  receive  the  distasteful  caresses 
of  her  betrothed — "  and  the  poor  Lady  Ida,  they  say, 
dying !  Saints  above !  t)ut  she  has  a  ruthless  heart !" 
*  *  *  *  ♦  * 

It  was  the  wedding  morning ;  the  fitirest  day  of  the 
fairest  May :  and  the  bride  went  forth  in  such  state  as 
had  never  before  been  seen  at  Courlenay  Hall,  albeit 
kings  and  queens  had  made  progresses  therefrom.  But 
she  went  forth  alone  ;  lor  Sir  Guy  Courtenay,  always 
strange,  that  day  left  not  his  chamber:  and  Ida,  it  was 
■whispered  by  the  maidens  who  bore  Annabel's  jew- 
elled train,  had  faded  of  seme  inward  decline,  till  she 
-was  now  unable  to  raise  herself  upon  her  feet,  and 
Herbert  could  hardly  be  expected  to  grace  the  triumph 
•fone  whom  he  had  so  falsely  wronged.  The  bride 
•went  forth,  and  till  then  the  fulness  of  her  beauty  had 
never  been  understood,  though  there  was  a  glance, 
and  a  colour,  and  a  step,  which  made  beholders  sigh 
and  draw  back,  as  she  was  coming.  The  procession 
■was  noble ;  the  way  to  the  church  strewed  with  flow- 
ers ankle-deep ;  gold  was  thrown  in  handfuls  to  the 
poor,  who  flocked  round,  to  stare  upon  the  pageantry, 
but  not  to  bless  its  queen  ;  and  trumpets,  and  dulci- 
mersi  and  recorders  went  before  her.  But,  in  spite  ol 
all  this  glitter  and  magnificence— in  spite  of  the  mer- 
ly  sunshine  and  the  gracious  airs  of  spring— men  felt 
that  the  gaiety  of  sh«w  was  a  hollow  mockery  :  and 
the  Lady  Annabel's  bridal  train  passed  onward  to  the 
cliurch  in  silence. 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  the  line  of  march  was  bioken, 
by  a  poor,  wasted  boy,  jiale  with  night-watching,  and 
«kd  in  a  faded  suit,  who  besought  them  to  delay  the 
ceremony  but  one  hojtr,  ibr  his  mistress's  sake ;  but  a 
man-at-arms,  at  Annabel's  command,  thrust  him  vio- 
lently back,  and  he  was  left  behind,  crushed  and 
bleeding,  upon  the  flowers  over  which  the  remorse- 
less one  had  swept.  They  reached  the  church  —they 
reached  the  altar,  beside  which  stood  the  sallow,  pal- 
sied I.K>rd  Orde,  apparelled  in  the  gay  colours  which 
befit  only  youth  and  beauty.  It  was  afterwards  said 
by  some  that  Annabel  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  hideous  spectacle,  when  she  approached  the 
shrine;  others  noticed,  that  when  she  plaped  herstif 
before  the  prieet,  in  readiness  for  the  ceremony,  she 


ground,  heard  at  that  nwrnent,  of  a  strange  shudder- 
ing, as  though  an  earthquake  was  at  hand.  But  the 
maiden  noted  not  these  portents ;  she  made  the  re- 
sponses with  a  cool  cheek,  and  a  steady  eye,  and  an 
unfaltering  lip.  Sh©  submitted  to  the  embrace  of  her 
skeleton  bridegroom,  with  a  grace  which  was  well 
enough  put  on  to  deceive  all  save  one — that  one  her- 
self. There  was  a  pause  when  the  knot  was  irre- 
vocably tied ;  for  the  ablest  of  parasites  among  the 
wedding  guests  recoileti  from  the  sight  of  so  ill-match- 
ed a  pair,  and  could  utter  no  congratulations.  At 
that  moment,  the  poor  bleeding  page  tottered  up  the 
aisle,  and,  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  with  a 
resolution  that  would  not  be  gainsayed,  stood  close  to 
the  Lady  Orde's  ear.  "  Joy  to  you,  fair  lady  !"  cried 
he  passionately  with  his  last  strength — "joy  to  your 
gay  wedding  !  The  Lady  Ida  is  dead,  and  here  comes 
a  ntessenger  who  will  confirm  my  tale." 

And,  ghastly  as  a  corpse.  Sir  Herbert  stood  before 
the  newly-wedded  jiair.  Annabel's  eyes  wandered 
over  his  figure,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  air.  Some  thought  that  in  her  pride  she 
would  not  recognize  him;  by  others  she  was  deemed 
really  to  have  forgotten  him  in  the  hurry  of  the  agi- 
tating moment.  At  length  her  frame  began  to  waver, 
for  her  heart  was  broken  in  the  slniggk;  she  only  ex- 
claimed, "  Had  I  but  waited  !" — the  tone  of  misery 
rang  in  the  ears  of  her  attendants  to  their  dying  day 
— and  then  sunk  upon  the  pavement,  half  buried  in 
the  rich  velvet  of  her  train,  and  the  diamonds  upon 
her  brow,  which  decked,  it  was  thought,  a  corpse.  It 
was  long  ere  she  stirred,  or  spoke,  or  breathed — long 
ere  they  could  raise  her  from  the  floor,  no  longer  the 
haughty-hearted  Annabel,  but  a  frowning,  limoroas 
idiot ! 

The  grass  now  grows  thick  on  the  floor  of  Courte- 
nay Rail. 


LOVE. 

R  me !  in  X  T  C.  I  will  D  pict  to  U 
What  love  and  fiate  A  las !  have  ordered  for  to  B  : 
And  tell  B  side,  O!  with  a  tearful  eye  to  VU 
The  anguish  of  my  AKN  heart  for  U  to  C. 

U  will  observe,  I  had  scarce  reached  ray  XlXih  year 
When  deep  in  love  I  fell  with  rich  Miss  MR  G, 
Just  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  when  she  did  APR 
Divine,  indeed,  over  a  cup  of  Twan  K  T. 

In  company  with  MR  and  Miss  LN  J, 

There  was,  B  side  myself  U  C  at  T, 

Her  pretty  sister  LNR  and  1  Miss  K, 

To  meet  her  brother  Nry  just  come  home  from  C 

Sweet  MR  sat  just  opposite  to  me  at  T, 
Leering  her  I  about  as  if  she  knew  her  Q, 
"  Oh !  MR."  I  Xdaimed,  "your  Q  I  C, 
My  P  I'll  mind,  beibre  I  give  my  heart  to  U." 

Here  was  a  chance,  I  thought  my  fortune  it  was  mada, 
And  that  I  should  XL  for  any  I  to  C; 
But  when  A  light  was  brought,  I  found  sweet  MRba4 
But  1  I  only  in  her  head  where  2  should  B. 

"O  MR."  I  replied,   "  I  now  do  C  U  R, 
Without  XS,  HSF  ugly  as  can  B; 
Indeed  U  R,  without  Xception,  much  by  far 
1 2  plain,  with  2  I  in  your  head,  to  do  for  me." 


I  Velocity  of  a  Rail  Road  Caa  let  loosk  on  ah 
;  Inclined  Plane  down  the  Allegheny  Mocntain» 
j — "  As  it  started,"  said  Doctor  S.  "  a  streak  of  Hghl- 
t  ning  gave  chase,  and  was  fairly  beat,  lolling  and  paolf 
!ing  like  a  dog  on  a  fa&  hunt."  Thisis  a  good  bit 
than  mighty  fast. 
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FASHIONS    IN    PHILADELPHIA 


Ever  anxious  lo  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
nomeroua  and  highly  respectable  patrons,  the  number 
of  whom,  immense  as  it  is,  we  have  too  much  pride 
to  be  particular  about,  we  have  now  determined  to 
throw  all  minor  considerations  aside  for  the  express 
and  laudable  purpose  of  paying  our  most  particular 
devotions  to  the  shrine  of  fashion.  We  are  nst,  as 
the  world  well  knows,  fashionable  fellows  ourselves, 
although  we  have  laboured  and  worshipped  at  fashion's 
shrine  with  a  degree  of  assiduity,  that  sliould  make  us 
the  pride  of  the  elite  of  our  own  city,  and  crown  our 
efforts  with  the  smiles  of  beauty  everywhere,  and  the 
universal  admiration  of  the  haul  ion. 

Keeping  a  steady  eye,  therefore,  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  fashion,  and  determined  not  to  let  slip  an  opportu- 
nity of  securing  the  earliest  intelligence  for  the  exclu- 
«ive  benefit  of  the  "dress  circles,"  we  have  the  pecu- 
liar gratification  of  presenting  our  readers  and  patrons 
with  a  full  detail  of  the  latest  and  very  highly  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  highest  tip-top  of  quality.  In  or- 
der that  there  shall  be  no  mistake,  we  have  taken  the 
proper  measures  to  procure  our  information  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  with  this  view,  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  Lucius  Augustus  Henry 
FiTz  Clarence  Lutz,  Esquire,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  ton,  and  accomplished  mirror  of  taste, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  him  to  doua  the  particular 
honour  of  sitting  for  his  portrait,  with  a  view  of  con 
veying  a  more  perfect  picture,  aud  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  fashions  as  they  are.  Mr.  Lutz,  with  the 
complacent  condescension  for  which  he  is  distinguish- 
ed, granted  our  solicitation,  and  herewith  we  present 
the  fruits  of  the  painter's  genius. 


pecially  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  black  wool,  and  the 
very  high  price  of  glue.  Mr.  Lucius  Augustus  has 
shown  his  utter  detestation  of  the  practice,  by  "coming 
out"  in  the  finished,elegant,  and  classical  style  which 
has  excited  so  brilliant  a  sensation.  The  cut  of  his 
hair,  the  noble  swarth  under  his  chin,  the  graceful 
turn-down  of  his  side  whiskers,  are  themes  of  admira- 
tion wherever  he  goes;  while  the  goat-like  beard  be. 
low  his  chin,  and  the  Teneriife  peak  above  his  noble 
brow,  shed  lustre  upon  the  portrait,  and  cap  the  climax 
of  his  superlative  gentility. 

As  to  the  habiliments  which  clothe  and  grace  hi» 
nether  extremities,  look  at  them  !  They  speak,  and 
that  eloquently,  too,  for  themselves.  We  have  heard 
some  garment-cutters  and  fancy-fitters  speak  of  this 
dress,  and  the  way  they  elongate  their  admiration  of 
all  that  pertains  to  Lucius  Augustus  Henry  Fitz  Cla- 
rence Lutz,  Esquire,  is  not  a  matter  of  moonshine  with 
us.  Indeed,  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  with  a  par- 
licularizalion  of  this  fancy  master-piece  of  the  fashion. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  specify  the  colours  of  his 
toggery,  about  which,  we  are  assured,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  anxiety  has  been  manifested,  than  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  elections  that  have  transpired.  Briefly, 
then,  Mr.  Lutz — the  inimitable  Lutz! — sports  a 
whitish  brown  under-coat,  red  vest,  and  yellow  pants, 
with  a  mahogany  coloured  bang-up,  gracefully  and 
classically  worn  over  all.  Mr.  Lutz,  in  face,  form, 
and  fashion,  is  a  rare  pattern  ;  and,  as  such,  we  com^ 
mend  him  to  the  fashionable  coxcombs  of  "good  so- 
ciety." 


We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  so  admirable 
a  «pe(imen  of  skill  on  the  part  ol  our  artist,  and  at  the 
wme  time  to  convey  to  the  most  stupid  apprehension 
a  lucid  development  of  the  style  in  which  the  charm* 
of  good  society  is  to  display  itself,  at  the  fashionable 
soirees  and  parties  during  the  approaching  winter. 

Mr.  Lucius  Augustus  presents  the  smooth  upper 
lip— a  mode  which  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the 
-woolly  appendages,  that,  in  imimtion  of  foreign  pup- 
pyism, so  long  disfigured  the  swells  ofChesnut  street. 
That  unseemly  and  filthy  daub  upon  the  countenances 
of  our  rising  gentility  has  now  become  obsolete,  e«- 


The  lovely  and  blushing  Cecelia  is  the  pattern  for 
our  female  fashions  this  month.  She  is,  as  all  Chesnuft 
street  will  testify,  a  young  lady  of  exemplary  worthy 
and  of  such  surpassing  and  far-famod  modesty,  that 
the  wonder  will  be,  when  our  bewitching  portrait  i» 
ushered  into  view,  how  in  the  name  of  beauty  could 
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the  publisher  succeed  in  getting  a  portrait  of  the 
charmer.  Her  modesty,  united  with  the  exquisite  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  elevated  sphere  in  which  she  moves 
with  all  the  grace  of  a  swan,  and  the  sweetest  blush 
of  the  rose,  rendered  the  task  a  herculean  one — of 
great  delicacy  and  infinite  solicitude,  indeed  ;  but  we 
have  been  successful!  How — is  a  question  which 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disclose  ;  and  the  reader 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  bare,  naked  fact  that  he  has 
the  portrait  before  him.  There  it  is ! — floating  before 
the  swimming  sight  in  all  the  perfection  of  female 
loveliness!  How  charming!  how  exquisite! — her 
broad,  moon-like  face,  with  its  pair  of  expressive  eyes 
and  fanciful  nose,  round,  small,  pug-like,  and  plump 
as  a  "churnip."  The  graceful  double-knotted  twist  of 
the  hair,  falling  in  stringy  ringlets  adovvn  her  expand- 
ed visage — the  spindle  neck,  sinking  gracefully  into 
its  socket — the  swelling  bosom,  symmetrical  and  soft 
as  the  luscious  dumpling,  whose  yielding  dough  is  ta- 


pered down  to  the  little  end  of  nothing,  where  it  rests 
on  its  petticoated  pedestal  with  matchless  grace  and 
dignity — a  waist  like  that  might  kill  half  our  belles 
with  envy,  and  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  butterfly  wor- 
shippers in  town.  And  her  arms!  how  could  the 
painter  ensconce  them  so  divinely  in  the  gorgeous 
parapharnalia  of  fashion  ?  It  is  the  perfection  of  art, 
scorning  the  screwed  up  tights,  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  contract  the  limbs  of  the  fair.  And  her 
ancles  !  how  perfectly  moulded  ;  how  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned ;  how — but  we  will  not  dilate  upon  the 
tempting  display.  There  it  is — we  leave  the  picture 
to  the  full  measure  of  admiration  which  we  are  as- 
sured will  be  meeted  out  to  it,  simply  announcing  the 
gratifying  on  dit,  now  absolutely  current  in  the  upper 
circles,  that  the  aforesaid  Miss  Cecelia  Angelica  Hen- 
rietta Snubbs,  is  betrothed  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
our  admired  fashion-monger,  the  veritable  Lucius 
Augustus  Henry  Fitz  Clarence  Lutz,  Esquire ! 


THE     LAST    MAN 


This  fellow  is  undoubtedly  a  wet  soul ;  and  the  only 
uoul  left  unsaved,  except  the  Admiral  and  his  family, 
who,  as  the  cockney  sings  the  hunting  chorus,  *'  'ark, 
'ark  away,"  is  in  the  distance.  This  poor  devil  of  an 
antediluvian  was  taking  a  snooze  when  the  rain  be- 
gan, (so  Major  Noah  says,  who  had  the  tradition  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Admiral  himself,)  and  waking  up 
when  the  water  was  knee-deep,  did  his  best  to  escape. 
When  the  flood  reached  his  middle,  he  waded  oflf  to 
the  ark,  and  requested  an  inside  berth.  Noah,  who 
was  busy  feeding  his  roosters,  told  him  it  was  against 
orders,  and  that  he  already  had  his  full  compliment 
aboard.  Finding  all  remonstrance  useless,  the  doomed 
one  toddled  off  indignant.  "The  rain  it  raineth  every 
day,"  and  the  hewling  waters  were  not  to  be  cheated 
of  their  prey.  Our  friend  had  enough  of  the  cold 
water  system  when  he  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  it,  and 
Bwam  off  once  more  lo  try  to  move  the  Admiral's  pity 
—offering  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  ark,  and  be 
the  cows'  valet  de  chambre,  if  he  would  but  let  him 
in.  But  Noah  told  him,  with  a  dry,  caustic  humour, 
that  he  could  not  admit  him,  as  he  already  had  all  his 
beasts  aboard.  This  put  our  loafer's  dander  up,  and 
as  he  turned  round  to  swim  ashore,  he  said — 

"  To  the  de'il  with  your  old  ark.  I  don't  think^  it 
will  be  much  of  a  shower,  after  all !" 


AN    OUTSIDE    PASSENGIR 


A  first  appearance  on  any  stage !  What  stage  f— - 
Ay,  there's  the  rub.  Not  the  stage  of  life,  I  take  it, 
nor  the  stage  histrionic ;  because  there  is  too  much 
sweet  simplicity  for  one,  and  a  too  great  "  fixedness" 
for  the  other.  She  treads  no  stage,  n«r  sits  like  Pa- 
tience on  a  monument — but  yet  she  is  a  stage-lady. 
Though  no  wind  whistles  her  off,  so  much  cannot  be 
said  of  her  baggage,  which  is  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  while  she  clings  for  dear  life  to  the  hold  on 
the  topmost  seat.  On  her  stage,  the  only  scene-shifters 
are  the  spanking  greys,  who  shift  the  scene  till  the 
tired  sight  aches  with  gazing;  and  the  only  thunder 
is  the  rattling  of  the  four  wheels,  that  rumbled  beneath 
her  eminence,  threatening  ever  and  anon  to  pitch  her 
to  the  pave.  She  bears  the  rough-and  tumble  brave- 
ly, and  though  it  be  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage, 
she  looks  with  a  keen  eye,  and  keeps  her  sharp  nose 
pointed  to  the  breeze  unmoved  and  unflinching,  amid 
the  fall  of  baggage  or  the  rise  of  hillocks,  the  crack  of 
John,  or  ihe  smashing  jolt  that  strives  to  jar  her  from 
the  high  eminence  of  a  first  appearance.  Go  it,  my 
fair  one  !  and  cling  thus  fondly  to  \  our  first  love,  and 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if  you  don't  dash  over  the  stage  of 
life  at  a  smashing  pace,  and  get  the  bag  and  baggaga 
all  on,  right  and  tight,  behind. 


A  gentleman  inquiring  of  a  naval  oflScer  wkjr 
sailors  generally  take  off  their  shirts  on  going  into 
action,  was  answered,  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  hare  any  check  to  fighting. 
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POLLY     GLOVER. 

A    COMIC    SONG,     WRITTEN    BY    THE    L  A  'f  E    MR.     KNIGHT. 


^ 


I'm  going  to  confess  my  love, 

Though  something  of  the  oddest ; 
I'm  anxious  here  to  clearly  prove, 

My  love  is  purely  modest. 
The  maiden's  name  I'll  not  conceal, 

Tis  dear  Miss  Polly  Glover, 
And  to  the  world  I  do  reveal, 

Ye  Gods !  oh,  how  I  love  her. 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

Near  Polly's  door  there  stands  a  stump, 
Which  serves  me  for  a  seat ; 

And  there  my  heart  goes  bump  a  bump, 
Till  I  and  Polly  meet. 


And  when  she  perches  on  my  knee, 

Like  ring-doves  under  cover, 
We  sit  and  woo,  and  bill  and  coo. 

Ye  Gods  I  oh,  how  I  love  her. 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

Like  sparrow  on  a  chimney  top, 

We  sit  in  spite  of  smother. 
And  niddle-noddle  as  we  squat. 

And  chirp  to  one  another. 
When  mother  Church  her  work  has  done, 

And  Cupid's  wounds  recover, 
And  two  fond  hearts  unite  in  one, 

Ye  Gods  I  oh,  how  I  love  her. 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 


HOPE. 

BY  JOH!V  BIRD,  ESQ. 

Beautiful  dream! 
Floating,  like  shadows  of  the  summer  aky. 

O'er  the  blue  siream, 
Oh,  let  me  feol  thy  radiance  ere  it  fly! 

Oh,  longer  yet, 
In  thy  soul-gladd'ning  loveliness  and  light, 

Till  I  forget, 
Beautiful  dream  !  to  wake  from  day  to  night. 

'Tis  past — 'lis  fled  ; 
And  dim  reality  around  me  flings 

The  soulless  dread. 
Dull  world,  to  which  our  mortal  being  clings. 

In  hope's  despite — 
The  hope  that,  ever  luring,  still  betrays, 

Breathing  its  blight 
O'er  each  loved  blossom  of  youth's  trusting  days. 

And  is  there  none. 
No  certain  hope  to  which  the  heart  may  cleave, 

When,  wandering  lone. 
The  pilgrim  gazes  on  the  approaching  eve  ? 

Yes,  beaming  far 
Through  cloud  and  storm,  soft  harbinger  of  love, 

)One  silent  star 

t»'er  his  path,  Hope's  beacon  from  above. 


TO    HELEN. 

Who  has  not  felt  at  evening's  hour. 

When  Night  resumes  his  darksome  sway. 

And  things  of  earth  have  lost  their  power 
To  please  the  heart  and  cheer  life's  way^ 

And  dark  as  is  the  murderer's  dream, 

The  clouded  vault  of  heaven  doth 


Who  has  not  felt,  at  such  a  time, 
A  chill  upon  the  spirit  steal — 

A  dreary  void,  as  though  the  chime 
Were  ringing,  in  a  mournful  peal. 

Of  joys  departed, — early  fled 

To  And  a  dwelling  with  the  dead. 

But  if,  by  chance,  a  meteor  bright 
Should  shoot  along  its  darken'd  road. 

And  lighten  up  the  face  of  night — 
Our  heart,  once  more,  is  hope's  abode. 

And  we  would  wish  the  star  to  stay, 

Nor  hasten  on  its  trackless  way. 

Thou  art  the  meteor; — mine  the  heart 
Which  no  one  else  haih  power  to  cheer;    ; 

Ah,  too  much  like  the  star  thou  art; — 
Thou  hastest  on  thy  bright  career. 

And  not  a  single  glance  wilt  cast 

On  him  who'll  love  thee  to  the  last 
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THE     CATERER. 


A   FRAGMENT  rJlO|d   THE   NOTES    OF    A   TRAVELLER. 


Every  body  abuses  custom-houses,  and  every  body 
is  right;  and,  if  all  the  abuse  directed  against  others 
•were  heaped  upon  the  castom-house  of  Lisbon,  that 
particular  one  would  only  meet  with  its  deserts.  As 
•we  intended  to  proceed  to  the  island  of  Madeira  from 
this  city,  we  obtained  permission  from  the  powerful 
friends  to  whcMU  we  were  recommended  for  the  prin 
cipal  part  of  our  effects  to  remain  on  tx)ard  the  French 
brig,  till,  on  engaging  a  passage  in  another  vessel,  we 
should  be  able  to  remove  without  'diking  them  ashore. 
This  measure  was  suggested  by  the  injury  done  to 
our  clothes  and  books  when  we  landed,  and  by  the 
Btill  worse  treatment  .shown  to  those  of  our  compa- 
nions, whose  brilliant  dresses  were  trampled  under  loot, 
or  kicked  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
whose  offer  to  unpack  and  again  arrange  their  proper- 
ty themselves,  before  the  eyes  of  the  officers,  was 
treated  with  brutal  disdain. 

Such  harpiw  were  likely  to  make  great  havoc 
among  bottles  of  chemical  preparations  and  scientific 
instruments  of  the  moet  delicate  nature ;  but  we  had 
little  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  precau- 
tions we  had  taken  to  secure  them  and  the  privilege  we 
enjoyed.  The  lower  grades  of  the  establishment 
were  deprived*  by  our  plan,  of  so  many  opportunities 
of  extorting  fees,  that  they  raised  every  possible  obsta- 
cle to  our  proceedings;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  placing  our  packages 
on  board  the  Portuguese  schooner,  in  which  we  took 
our  passage  for  Madeira.  On  visiting  them  two  days 
afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  them  in  safety, 
to  our  astonidiment  we  found  them  guarded  by  two 
men  from  the  eostom-house,  placed  there  at  our  ex- 
penp.e,  and  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  a  day.  On 
making  personal  application  to  the  ministry,  we  ob- 
tained a  written  order  for  their  removal,  but  such  was 
the  inefficiency  of  the  then  existing  system  that  two 
more  days  elapsed  before  the  injunction  vcas  obeyed. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  some  few  mornings  afterwards, 
we  were  rousfed  at  four  o'clock  by  the  mafster  of  the 
■vessel,  who  begged  Us  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
schooner,  and  save  it  from  being  burnt  or  blown  up,  if 
indeed  such  were  not  the  case  before  we  could  reach 
it,  for  the  smoke  was  issuing  in  volumes  from  two 
of  the  cases.  Suspecting  the  cause,  we  hastened  to 
convince  him  that  his  fears  were  groundless,  but  our 
own  apprehensions  of  damage  were  more  than  con- 
firmed by  itKpection.  A.  number  of  bottles  containing 
acids  were  broken,  and  the  fumes  were  escaping 
throttgh  the  surrounding  mass,  which  fell  to  pieces  on 
being  touched.  The  porters,  on  being  requested  to 
move  the  packages  carefully,  had  dashed  them  into 
the  hold  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  of  course  con- 
siderable destruction  ensued.  We  restored  the  re« 
mainder  to  order,  and  relumed  to  our  lodgings,  there 
to  wait  till  all  other  arrangements  were  completed, 
and  a  favourable  wind  should  spring  up  to  blow  us 
out  of  the  Tagus. 

During  some  weeks  of  suspense,  we  becsarae  ac« 
quainted  with  two  American  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  to  have  a  berth  in  our  cabin  as  far  as  Madeira ; 
the  other  was  a  merchant  residing  in  Lisbon,  in  a 
beautiful  house,  which  he  opened  tons  with  the  most 
genuine  hospitality.  He  even  offered  to  accommodate 
ns  for  months,  if  we  would  but  wait  for  a  better  con- 
veyance. He  assured  us  that  the  schooner  was  leaky, 
and,  being 'laden  with  tiles  and  sugar,  "  the  one  a 
dead  nwight  and  the  other  a  shifting  cargo,  if  bad 
weather  shoaid  unil  us,  down  we  must  go  to  the  bot- 
tom in  a  monBot."  Jt  had  been  out  fete  to«ncounter 
such  risks  befose  with  impunity,  saving  the  tiles  and 
sugar ;  we  Uuxeiore  iaughed  at  the  lears  <af  our  wor- 
thy ho6t|  represented  to  him  how  snug  we  should  be 


in  our  tight  little  craft,  and  made  him  drink  to  the 
io7i  voyage  of  the  Cuncecao. 

At  length  we  received  orders  to  embark,  and  merri- 
ly did  we  step  into  the  boat  which  took  us  to  our 
miniature  vessel,  for  we  rejoiced  in  getting  away  be- 
fore xhefke  of  San  Francisco,  opposite  to  whose  con- 
vent we  lived.  The  bells  of  Lisbon,  wiih  their  eter- 
nal masses  and  vaudeuilles,  had  already  wearied  us  to 
disgust,  and,  in  celebrating  the  day  of  St.  Francis,  our 
neighbours  would  not  have  left  us  a  moment's  repose. 
Our  trans-atlantic  friend  accompanied  us  to  the  river- 
side wiil\  tears  in  his  eyes,  bewailing  what  he  thought 
would  be  our  inevitable  fate,  and  unable  to  bid 
adieu  but  by  wringing  his  haiHis  in  gloomy  apprehen- 
sion. 

A  gentle  breeze  wafVed  us  out  of  the  lovely  Tagus, 
and  we  cleared  the  land  before  night.  The  calmness 
of  the  day  allowed  us  to  arrange^all  our  affairs,  to  fix 
curtains  across  our  berths,  and,  among  our  various  oc- 
cupations, the  provisi<m-ba6ksts  were  inspected.  The 
most  experienced  of  the  party  had  been  chosen  to  ca- 
ter for  the  rest,  and  a  very  unthankful  office  it  proved 
to  be.  "  Well !"  said  one,  "  here  is  enough  to  last  for 
a  month,  and  at  the  most  we  shall  only  have  a  passage 
of  five  days,."  "If  I,"  «aid  another,  "  had  undertaken 
this,  I  should  have  spent  but  half  the  money  :  cheese, 
bread,  biscuit,  ham,  fowls,  potatoes,  tea,  sugar,  raisins, 
chocolate,  butter,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  marmalade,  (but  that 
will  keep)  and  then  candles  and  soapi  What  a  list! 
one  would  think  we  were  going  to  the  East  Indies  at 
least."  In  vain  did  the  poor  Caterer  urge  the  un- 
certainty which  attended  sea-voyages  and  remind  on© 
of  the  party  of  hunger  already  experienced  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  to  a  dreadful  degree;  the  solitary  voice 
was  overpowered,  and  the  majority  agreed  that  the 
Carterer  had  sadly  exceeded  the  bounds  of  economy. 

The  evening  closed  in  with  a  broad  sheet  of  red 
over  the  whole  sky,  excepting  in  the  south-west, 
where  a  mass  of  violet  clouds  fringed  with  gold  fore- 
boded the  near  approach  ot'  evil.  We  temained  long 
on  deck,  watching  the  various  shapes  assumed  by 
these  clouds.  The  breeze  died  away ;  not  a  ripple 
disturbed  the  waters ;  when,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
mass  began  to  separate  from  the  horizon,  and  the  first 
low  meanings  of  the  storm  were  heard,  as  if  the 
spirits  of  thedeepwere unwillingly  disturbed  from  their 
slumbers.  Our  captain  then  begged  us  to  retire,  "  for," 
said  he,  "  we  none  of  us  know  how  we  may  be  dis- 
turbed before  morning." 

There  were  three  hands  on  board  besides  the  mas- 
ter, one  of  whom  officiated  as  mate,  cabin-boy,  «ook, 
and  valet,  but  we  had  with  extreme  pleasure  recog- 
nized an  English  sailor,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the 
steerage,  owing  to  our  monopoly  of  the  cabin ;  and  we 
rightly  judged  that  in  the  hour  of  dani^er  he  would  be 
a  host  to  us.  ! 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  tremendous  gale 
had  set  in  and  appeared  to  increase  every  hour.  It 
lasted  without  intermission  for  three  dJij'S  and  nights, 
and  gave  us  frequent  opportunity  for  r^-colleciing  the 
warnings  of  our  American  friend.  The  waves  rose 
on  each  side  of  us  higher  than  the  mast  head,  and, 
when  one  of  smaller  magnitude  broke  ever  our  little 
bark,  as  if  to  shiver  her  to  atoms,  we  listened  with 
breathless  expectation  till  the  voices  abov^e  convinced 
us  that  none  had  been  washed  overboard,  j  The  clear 
and  manly  tones  of  the  Englishaian  occasianally  met 
our  ears, and  on  him  did  we  place  our  eai-thly  hope. 

Unable  to  bear  the  stifling  sensations  caused  by  the 
clonwg  of  tfcB.:gr*ting  overhead,  we  had  ekir  alwiight 
removed,  but  the  consequence  of  this  w!!as  an  occa- 
siooai  mail  tlf  watat  i»to  the  oaltiB,  which aat«very 
thing  afloat,  forcing  even  the  provision-  basket  from 
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Iheir  lashings,  and  causing  boxes,  writing-desks,  vege- 
tables, books,  which  were  left  loose  for  the  voyage, 
iruit,  and  a  number  of  incongruous  articles,  to  be  all 
swimming  together.  A  mingled  look  of  spite  and  fun 
was  darted  at  the  unhappy  Caterer,  as  one  by  one  the 
eatables  poured  out  of  the  hamper ;  but  each  ©f  the 
little  group  had  shortly  something  else  to  think  of: 
we  were  all  dreadfully  sick,  and,  when  bodily  suffer- 
ing left  us  an  interval,  we  were  silently  soliciting 
that  mercy  which  on  the  morrow  we  seemed  to  have 
no  chance  of  imploring. 

The  whole  of  the  first  day  was  thus  passed,  but  on 
the  second  we  ventured  to  inquire  faintly  of  each 
other  if  any  hope  were  left.  We  were  none  of  us  apt 
to  despair,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that,  having 
been  preserved  during  two  nights  and  one  day  through 
the  storm,  we  might  reasonably  calculate  on 
escaping  altogether;  and,  when  Joachim  entered, 
saying  in  broken  English,  "  Come  to  see  how  you  do, 
dears,"  as  he  held  a  lantern  in  each  of  our  faces,  we 
Tentured  to  send  our  compliments  to  the  Englishman 
above,  and  ask  his  opinion  of  the  weather.  Joachim 
lelurned  with  the  answer,  that  "  the  storm  as  yet 
showed  no  signs  of  abatement,"  and  added  of  his  own 
accord,  "  de  Senor  shake  his  head." 

♦'  But,  what  do  you  think,  Joachim  V  said  a  voice 
frem  the  furthest  berth. 

"  I  see  much  storm,"  replied  Joachim,  "  and  I  tink 
we  not  shall  save." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  hope  gained  on  us  every 
hour,  and,  when  the  third  morning  found  us  still  above 
water,  and  the  light  which  came  from  above  appeared 
to  be  less  gloomy,  we  felt  that  we  were  saved.  Af- 
ter addroflsiog  thanks  where  thanks  were  most  due, 
-we  occasionally  indulged  in  a  soliloquy,  and  the  bur- 
then of  the  American's  reflections  appeared  to  be : 
"  What  a  fool  I  am  to  be  tossing  about  in  the  Allactic 
for  pleasure!" 

As  afternoon  approached,  hunger  came  wilh  it,  and 
we  fished  up  some  fragments  of  biscuit  from  the  in- 
terior sea,  nauseous  enough  it  is  true,  but  swallowed 
with  thankfulness  after  our  long  fast.  We  then  amus- 
ed ourselves  by  surmising  which  boxes  would  gain 
the  comers  first,  and  when  Joa<.-him  brought  us  sume 
roasted  potatoes,  we  were  perfectly  merry.  A  liitle 
child  on  board,  only  a  few  months  old,  and  wbo  had 
never  tasied  any  thing  but  liqukl  food  in  her  life,  no 
sooner  smelt  the  pol^toes  than  she  screamed  and  seiz- 
ed on  one,  hot  as  it  was,  devouring  it  with  an  avidity 
which  showed  her  previous  exhaustion.  Joachim 
then  baled  out  the  water,  made  "  all  tings  sharming," 
and  we  sunk  into  a  slumber  which  had  beea  tleiued 
us  dam^  the  starta. 

The  next  morning,  it  was  still  dark  and  hard,  and 
there  was  a  heavy  swell  upon  the  waters ;  but  the 
freshness  of  the  open  air  was  a  great  treat  to  us,  and 
OD  the  deck  we  found  our  Englishman  smoking  and 
whistling  alternately,  as  if  we  had  never  been  in  any 
danger.  We  were  so  thankful  to  him  that  we  made 
friends  with  him  immediately  ;  when,  talking  but  little 
credit  to  himself  for  his  skill  and  exertions,  he  assured 
us  that  he  had  expected  every  instant  tlxat  the  vessel 
would  founder,  but  that  she  had  lived  when  a  larger 
craft  would  probably  have  been  overwhelmed  ;  and 
he  thought  that  we  might  still  reach  Madeira  in  safe- 
ty, though  we  had  no  doubt  wanderad  much  out  of 
our  track. 

The  Carterer,  on  hearing  this,  could  not  repress  a 
leok  bordering  upon  triumph  at  the  grumblers  who 
iHunediately  changed  the  subject.  The  Englishman 
entered  upon  his  own  aflairs  with  that  frankness 
which  distinguishes  the  children  of  the  sea,  and  told 
us  that  he  had  purchased  the  uninliabited  islands  close 
t»  Madeira  called  the  Desertas,  and  was  going  thither 
to  flstablish  himselC  and  to  shoot  gulls,  breed  rabbits, 
and  gather  orchil  for  his  livelihood.    He  b«d  passed 


as  lieutenant,  but,  not  having  been  appointed  before 
the  peace,  he  had  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
procured  a  place  in  the  Excise,  with  which  he  had  be- 
come  dissatisfied,  and,  resigned  it,  had  started  from 
England  wilh  a  legacy  left  him  by  an  aunt,  ia  oidar 
to  make  himself  king  of  the  Desertas. 

We  also  made  acquaintance  wilh  our  captain,  whom 
we  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the  generality  of  Por- 
tuguese commanding  small  trading  vessels  ;  and  when 
we  asked  him,,  if  he  had  flogged  Jaint  Antonio  during 
the  storm,  he  laughed  and  replied  that  "  he  had  \eit 
that  off,  when  he  served  for  many  years  in  English 
merchantmen." 

Our  Slay  above  was  of  short  duration,  for,  shipping  a 
sea,  we  were  completely  drenched,  and  glad  to  resume 
our  berths,  nor  was  it  till  the  eighth  day  that  the  sun 
came  forth  in  his  accustomed  splendour.  Taking  up 
our  mats  and  borrowing  the  tiger-skins  which  formed 
the  bed  of  the  Englishman,  we  spread  them  on  deck* 
determined  lo  spend  the  whole  day  in  Ihe  air. 

About  noon,  as  we  were  lounging  and  chatting  with 
renovated  spirits,  we  were  suddenly  checked  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cocked  hat,  which  slswly  rose 
from  the  steerage  :  this  cocked  hat  was  followed  by  a 
yellow  and  black  face,  a  linen  jacket;  and  grey  nether 
garments,  tucked  into  short  boots,  all  "  a  world  too 
wide'^  for  the  inhabitant  thereof.  A  more  wo-be- 
gone  spectre  could  hardly  have  presented  itaelf,  and 
we  were  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  of  earth  or 
sea,  but  it  seemed  friendly  enough,  judging  from  the 
profound  salute  which  it  proffered.  We  were  greatly 
relieved  when,  as  unexpectedly  but  with  much  more 
rapidity,  another  figure  sprang  into  view  from  the 
same  abode,  clad  in  such  sightly  garb,  and  wilh  so 
eloquent  an  expression  of  youth,  health,  and  vivacity, 
that  we  hailed  him  as  a  iellow-creatare,  and  took  his 
companion  for  granted. 

None  of  us  knew  that  a  soul  -was  on  hoard  besides 
the  ercw,  the  English  sailor,  and  ourselves,  owing  to 
the  secloKion  of  our  new  acquaintances,  who  had  at 
first  anticipated  sickness,  then  feared  the  storm,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  move  till  the  sun  appear- 
ed. Both,  however,  were  now  revirified  by  his  in- 
fluence, and  we  found  the  spectrfe-maa  lo  be  a  pale 
student,  going  home  after  seven  years  of  law  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Coirabra ;  the  other  had  been 
completing  his  accoroplishraents  by  taking  the  grand 
tour  from  Funchal  to  Lisbon,  and  Lrsbofi  to  Funchal. 
We  none  of  us  spoke  Portuguese  wilh  suflicient  fluency 
to  hold  a  long  conversation,  but  we  unhesitatingly  ac- 
costed the  smart  young  man  with  signs.  He  had 
never  courted  grey  hairs  over  a  midnight  lamp,  and 
with  the  greatest  animation  seconded  all  our  endea- 
vours to  be  in  good  fellowship  with  him. 

But  the  careless  costume,  the  sad  and  sallow  hue  of 
the  learned  student,  precluded  such  liberties;  and,  as 
we  were  desirous  of  extracting  some  information  from 
him  respecting  Coimbra,  we  among  us  mustered  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  in  spite  of  all  which 
the  matter  grew  daily  more  hopeless ;  one  of  the  party, 
well  acquainted  with  the  continental  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  addressing  him  in  that  language,  but  this  proved 
even  more  impracticable,  and  all  the  profit  we  obtain- 
ed was  a  sight  of  his  diploma  tied  with  green  riband, 
which  he  pulled  out  of  a  tin  box  and  morocco-case, 
and  in  which  the  word  "  Pulcherrinaus"  had  a 
most  ludicrous  effect,  as  applied  to  the  L.  L-  D.  before 
us. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  we  did  not  recover 
our  track  till  the  grumbling  portion  of  our  little  party 
began  to  think  that  the  Caterer  had  not  been  quite  so 
extravagant  as  at  first  supposed  to  he ;  and  there  was 
even  a  look  of  pleased  surprise  when  a  basket  of  egg% 
which,  from  their  safe  stowage  behind  the  said 
Caterer's  pillow,  had  remaii^  unbroken  through 
the  storm,  was  dri^ged  to  light.    The  American,  b^f' 
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ing  boasted  of  his  prowess  in  the  culinary  art,  was  ap- 
pointed head  cook,  and  his  fowl  soups  and  his  ome- 
lettes were  in  truth,  first-rate. 

We  soaked  our  biscuit  in  fresh  wai^r,  and  baked 
it  again  in  the  oven  of  the  cabooce ;  we  made  pud- 
dings in  our  pillow-cases,  and  stuffed  them  full  of  the 
raisins  which  fortunately  remained  uninjured ;  we 
killed  a  dolphin  in  order  to  see  its  beautifial  changes 
of  colour  as  it  died  ;  we  shipped  two  logs  of  timber 
which  floated  by  us,  and  made  drawings  of  the  barna- 
cles, crabs,  &c.,  with  which  they  were  covered  ;  we 
abused  each  other's  nations,  and  insinualad  the 
superior  merits  of  our  own  with  true^partriotism  ;  wc 
read  the  few  books  we  had  with  us  over  and  over 
again;  and  contrived  to  bear  our  lengthened  voyage 
with  cheerfulness:  but  we  could  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  the  provisions  were  fast  diminishing, 
and  that  the  merits  of  the  Caterer  were  daily  more 
conspicuous.  Whenever  we  were  hungry  we  became 
serious,  and  the  Caterer  would  give  a  sly  and  provok- 
ing glance  as  the  eatables  were  scantily  produced. 

At  length,  on  the  sixteenth  morning,  the  thick  fog 
by  which  we  had  been  enveloped  cleared  off,  and 
showed  us  the  Garajao*  of  Madeira  right  ahead  ;  we 
steered  for  the  roads  of  Funchal,  and  in  two  hours  the 
anchor  of  the  little  Concecao  was  dropped  in  front  of 
the  port.  On  that  day  we  ate  our  last  morsel  of  bis- 
cuit, cooked  our  last  fowl,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Caterer  was  complete. 


eds,  you  never  did  see  !  Short-gown,  petticoat,  and 
unmentionables,  were  all  in  a  blaze,  and  were  not  got 
out  in  a  hurry,  I  do  assure  you,  and  not  without  a  pail 
full  of  cold  water,  which  happened  to  be  just  ducked 
over  her  in  time.  But,  oh  !  such  a  picture  ! — don't 
mention  it  to  your  folks !  And  as  to  Jemmy,  didn't 
he  get  it  when  his  pa  put  the  fire  out,  and  got  his  ma 
out  of  her  hysterics!     The  little  scapegrace! 

But  flogging  did  him  no  good.  You  couldn't  beat 
the  gunpowder  out  of  him.  Flash  he  would  ;  and 
in  less  than  a  week  after  the  before-mentioned  catas- 
trophe, the  little  varmint  stole  three  fips  from  his 
daddy,  and  laid  it  all  out  in  gunpowder.  "  Hurrah 
for  the  artillery  boys !"  cried  Jemmy,  as  he  stole  into 
the  kitchen  with  a  lighted  candle,  to  have  a  little  fun 
all  to  himself  His  powder  was  crammed  into  a  brown 
paper  bag,  and  as  he  was  just  ramming  the  wad  into 
his  miniature  forty-two  pounder,  a  spark  flew  on  the 
bag,  and  in  the  next  instant  an  explosion  shook  the 
house,  and  scattered  all  the  glass  and  crockery  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  garret.  Poor  Jim  had  the  hair 
singed  oflf  his  head,  one  eye  blinded,  and  his  right 
hand  was  blown  ofl^  entirely.  The  poor  devil  was 
blown  into  the  middle  of  next  week.  Look  at  the 
beautiful  boy  I  He  now  goes  snivelling  about  all 
day,  and  says  he  don't  want  any  more  gunpowder. 


CAPTAIN     BACK 


Here's  a  horrible  accident,  an  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine.  Jemmy  was  a  real,  ranting,  roar- 
ing, fire-and- brimstone  little  bully,  and  frightened  all 
the  little  misses  by  popping  oflf" squibs  under  their  pet- 
ticoats. He  actually  frightened  his  mamma  into  hys- 
terics one  day,  by  flashing  a  saucer  full  of  "  Dupont's 
best"  under  her  heels,  as  she  stood  before  the  looking- 
glass,  pinning  on  the  latest  new  fashion.  This  was  a 
shameful  trick,  and  it  like  to  have  proved  a  fatal  one  : 
for  the  old  lady  was  pitched  head-foremost  into  the 
glass,  smashing  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  cutting 
her  beautiful  frontispiece  into  a  score  of  gashes,  from 
which  the  blood  trickled  all  over  her  pretty  pinafore 
But  that  was  a  mere  circumstance  to  her  behind  :  here 
■was  a  pickle  in  earnest !  The  villanous  saltpetre  had 
flashed  up  in  a  fury,  and  all  the  rigging  was  in  flames 
Such  a  scorching  of  dimity — such  a  roasting  of  worst- 

*  A  headknd,  called  Garajao,  or  Brazenhead. 


The  painter  calls  this  a  fancy  portrait,  but  he's  an 
ass.  There's  no  fancy  about  it  at  all,  for  I  know  the 
old  cock  well.  What,  old  Captain  Back,  that  old 
snorter !  Poh !  he's  no  fancy  man  at  all  ;  not  he ! — 
There's  too  much  beef  about  him  for  that — real  bull 
beef— solid  as  a  pump  bolt.  There  he  stands!  with 
his  feet  in  the  snow,  and  his  face  to  the  north,  just  as 
I  saw  him  on  his  track  to  the  North  Pole.  Though 
he  looks  all  back,  there's  no  back-out  to  him,  not  a 
particle,  I  warrant  ye.  And  when  the  Indians  saw 
him  coming  over  the  snow  drifts,  my  conscience,  how 
they  stared  !  A  bull  buflTalo  in  blankets  wouldn't  have 
made  a  prettier  raree  show  for  them.  The  old  sa- 
chems took  him  into  the  big  hut,  but,  oh  gosh !  what 
a  squeeze !  And  then  the  young  squaws  got  around 
him,  and  then  there  was  more  squeeze.  How  the  old 
cock  ever  got  back  is  a  wonder — but  back  he  did  get, 
and  with  all  his  beef  about  him.  Captain  Back  is  no 
fancy  man  at  all,  but  solid  and  plump,  with  more 
grease  than  a  bullock,  and  as  much  oil  could  be  got 
i)ut  of  his  hide  and  tallow  as  out  of  a  spermac*  ti 
whale.    Fancy  portrait,  indeed ! 
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FOURTH     OF     JULY     CELEBRATION 


CELEBBATJOJi 
4JULV 


'Mac'Vurfif. — Och  1  Glory  and  buJheration .'  dom'l  I 
know  it.  Isn't  it  liberty  and  independence,  and  be 
hanged  to  you  I — and  didn't  we  Hiiij  all  the  British 
and  bullyrag  the  Hessjanfl,  at  that  same  linu-? 

Pal. — Be  sure  we  did  I — we,  and  our  forefathers 
before  us;  and  wbai's  ilie  raison,  I'd  like  to  know, 
that  we  can't  celebrate  the  narae  day  in  pace  and 
quietness.     Och!  honey,  put  np  ynur  sfiillalagh  ! 

Mac  T. — Now,  Pat  I  bn  aisy.  vvill  ye.  Is  it  to  me 
mother's  son  that  ye'd  bj  after  pr.iching  pace  and 
quietness,  and  on  this  biassed  day  and  bonr  of  liberty. 
Oh,  for  shame  !  isn't  it  for  liberly  we  liglil.  ould  liber- 
ty!  a   heap  of  blessings  on   her,    ye  s|)a!peenyel 

Pat. — And  is  lijere  no  fear  of  iho  Charleys  boiore 
them  two  ugly  eyes  of  yees,  where  I  see  now  the  big 
draps  of  whiskey  standin'? 


j      Ma'-:  T. — The  Charley.*?,   me  honey  I  is  it  them  boys 
'  wid  the  rattles  ? — Och,  come  on  my  hearties!    HuUa- 
'  bnlloo!  and  dosvfi  wid  'em  widout  any  ceremony  at 
j  all.     ri!  fight  as  many  of 'em  as  will  stand  before  me! 
\  Let   'cm    come   on,   the  dirty   blackguards,"  all  in   a 
bunch  together,  one  after  the  other,  and  be  d — d  to 
them.     Och !  and  is  it  pace  and  quietness  ye'd  be  af- 
ter praching  to   Mac  Turfy  I     Come  on  then! — Ould 
liberty,  for  ever  ! 

This  hopeful  disciple,  in  the  absence  of  the  Char- 
leys, turned  too  and  fiavc  his  companion  a  bloody 
thrashing.  While  ihoy  were  at  if,  rough  and  nimble, 
now  in  the  ^jiiiter  and  now  out,  a  watchman  came 
down  upon  tium,  and  marched  ihem  Iwth  off  to  the 
l(»ck-up  house — where  they  f()und  time  flir  reflection 
and  reformation. 


MORN  INC. 

Now  have  the  mounting  sun's  all  ripening  wings 

Swept  the  cold  sweat  of  night  fn)m  earth's  dank  breast; 
And  from  the  couch,  whence  Mem'ry's scorpion  slings 

Have  harshly  chased  the  gentle  dove  of  rest, 
I  slowly  steal,  to  watch  the  wondrous  things 

That  Nature  spreads  upon  her  varied  vest. 
When  sleepy  Night  her  faint  farewell  is  taking, 
And  Mom  upon  the  misty  hills  is  breaking. 

There  is  a  .solemn  silence  in  the  night. 

That  well  may  calm  t»  peace  the  troubled  heart; 

There  is  a  sound  of  glee — a  vision  bright — 
When  Darkness  throws  her  widow-weeds  apart, 

To  don  Day's  bridal  dress  of  dewy  light. 

That  with  the  arrow's  (leetness  well  may  dart 

O'er  gloomiest  bosoms  thoughts  of  Hope,  once  dead — 

Reviving,  like  shut  flowers,  'neath  Morning's  tread. 

But  there  are  darker  spirits — like  deep  caves 
That  in  the  womb  of  mountains,  swart  and  wild, 

Exchange  the  sunlight  for  the  shock  of  waves, 
Hiding  from  day  their  waters  world-defiled  ; — 

And  mem'ry's  beams  to  them  are  as  the  graves 
That,  veiled  in  night,  by  daylight  are  beguiled 

Into  the  horror'd  view  ; — before  the  eye 

Raising  the  ghosts  of  pleasures  long  gone  by. 


The  breath  of  Morning — all  its  fragant  dews — 
Its  budding  boughs,  its  sinking  birds,  its  bees; 

Its  skies,  vcimilioned  o'er  with  blush-like  hues. 
Its  sunshine,  laughing  o'er  bright-tinted  trees; 

lis  voice  of  many  tones,  whose  sounds  transfuse 
Through  hoping  hearts  a  thousand  ecstacies ; 

To  blighted  spirits  speak — like  grave-strewn  blooms — 

Of  the  death- work  within  these  painted  tombs ! 

For  Morning's  breath,  though  sweet  and  softly  blown. 
May  reach  the  tempest's  force  before  the  moon; 

Rude  drifting  rains  may  quench  the  fragrance  thrown 
From  dewy  buds — and  carmine  skies  may  stion 

Be  wrinkled  o'er  with  angry  clouds — the  tone 
Of  Pleasure's  voice  may  alter  to  the  croon 

Of  rushing  waves  and  furious  winds — and  all 

The  glorious  earth  be  wrapt  in  Ruin's  pall  I 

The  withered  heart  hath  but  one  resting  place, 
The  silent  solitude  where  sleep  the  dead  ; 

Yet  from  the  gentle  radiance  and  sweet  grace 
Of  Nature  in  her  quietude,  where  tread 

Of  noisy  man  disturbs  not,  with  rude  peace. 
The  harmony  that  slumbers  o'er  the  head, 

A  fleeting  rest  its  tortured  thoughts  may  win 

From  sights  and  sounds  that  have  no  taste  of  sin  I 
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WHAT'S     IN     A     NAME. 


"  Will  you  always  love  rae,  Mr.  Smith  ?'*  said  the 
fair  Emily  Jenkins  to  her  adoring  swain,  John  Smith, 
of  Smith  street.  New  York,  who  had  just  been  blessed 
by  the  knowledge  of  his  Daicinea's  affections. 

"I  call  heaven  to  witness  my  truth." 

"  Have  you  never  laved  before  ?" 

"Never — never." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  a  long, 
loud  rap  at  the  front  door,  and  it  was  answered  by 
the  servant,  who  presently  entered  the  parlor,  where 
the  lovers  were  seated,  shawing  in  a  gealeelly  dressed 
man. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  John  Smith  ?"  he  demanded,  putting 
his  hands  into,  his  pockets. 

"  Yes  sir,  that's  my  name — what  may  be  your  busi- 
ness with  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  much  business,  only  you  must  go  with 
me,"  and  he  laid  one  hand  upon  Mr.  John  Smith's 
shoulder,  and  with  the  other  extended  a  small  piece  of 
printed  paper,  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  lover. 

"Go  with  you!  What  for — why — what  have  I 
done — who  are  you?"  rapidly  asked  Mr.  Sniiih. 

Miss  Jenkins  turned  red  and  pale,  and  pale  and  red, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I've  got  a  writ 
against  you,  for  $5,000  damages." 

"  Five  thousand  dollars  damages  !     What  for  ?" 

"Breach  of  marriage  profoiae,"  coolly  replied  the 
constable,  for  such  was  his  jM-otessioR.  Cluiriotte 
Jones  vs.  John  Smith — that's  all,  sir." 

Miss  Jenkins  could  contain  herself  no  longer.  Only 
five  minutes  since,  and  Mr.  Smith  had  vowed  eternal 
love  and  constancy  to  her — he  had  vowed  that  he  had 
never  loved  before,  and  here  was  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise. 

"  Oh,  you  deceitful  viper,  you  monster — to  trifle  with 
such  feelings  as  mine.  It  will  kill  me,  I  know  it  will. 
Oh,  I  shall  die,"  exclaimed  the  beauty,  as  she  threw 
herself  at  length  upon  the  sofa  and  sobbed. 

"  My  God,  Emily — I  say,  mister — Oh,  don't  die — I 
don't  know  no  Miss  Jones — It's  all  a  mistake — Dear 
me — Don't  die — I  won't  go  with  you,"  were  a  few  of 
the  unconnected  exclamations  that  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Mr  Smith,  as  he  found  himself  in  this  dreadful 
quandary. 

The  officer  had  no  time  to  waste,  and  maugre  his 
protestations  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  Mr.  Smith  was 
marched  off  to  Bridewell  snd  safely  caged. 

While  he  is  there,  we  will  just  mention  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  came  there. 

Om  Mr.  John  Smith  had  paid  attention  to  Miss 
Jones,  and  about  the  time  that  her  heart  told  her  he 
ought  to  propose,  he  vanished,  but  no  one  knew 
whither.  For  a  few  days  she  thought  of  dying,  but  at 
the  instance  of  some  commisserating  friends,  she  called 
in  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  assist  in  healing  her 
•wounded  feelings.  A  suit  was  instituted,  and  damages 
laid  at  $5,000.  The  warrant  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  a  constable,  who  as  he  thought,  had  caught 
the  bird  at  last. 

When  the  constable  had  safely  housed  his  prisoner, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Miss  Jones,  at  her  request,  to 
inform  her  that  the  bird  was  caught. 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  accompanied  by 
her  moiher,  wended  her  way  towards  the  jail. 

She  demanded  to  see  John  Smith,  and  the  pair  were 
shown  into  his  cell. 

The  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  ut- 
tered a  shriek  that  aroused  all  the  inmates  of  tlio  house, 
and  fell  back  in  her  mother's  arms  in  a  swoon. 

Mr.  Smith  was  dumbfounded,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  affair. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  so  busied  in  endeavouring  to  recall 
her  daughter,  that  she  paid  no  attention  to  him. 


She  soon  recovered,  and  opening  her  eyes,   fixed  • 
them  upon  Mr.  Smith,  and  rising  said,  "Oh,  Sir,  how 
sorry  1  am — It  a'n't  you  I  meant — You  a'n't  my  Mr. 
Smith." 

"  No,  Madam,  I  believe  I  have  never  had  the  honor 
of  seeing  you  before  now." 

"  Where  can  that  stupid  Constable  be  ? — I  didn't 
want  you  arrested." 

"  Oh,  no— by  no  means,"  said  Mrs.  Jones — "  you 
a'n't  our  Mr.  Smith  at  all." 

"  A'n't  this  the  man,  madam  ?"  asked  the  constable, 
who  now  entered  the  cell. 

"  No,  to  be  sure  not,  you  stupid  fellow  you. — This 
a'n't  my  John  Smith  I  am  sure — I  ask  a  thousand  par- 
dons, sir." 

"  Yes,  madam,  all<#iat's  very  well  now,  but  I  wont 
stand  it  at  all — I  a'n't  a  going  to  take  apologies — I 
want  something  else,  madam." 

"  Oh  dear,  I  am  sojorry,"  exclaimed  Miss  Jones. 

The  constable  looked  blue — he  had  got  himself  into 
a  bad  box,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  madam,"  responded  Mr.  Smith, 
"  I  wont  be  hard  with  you — I  don't  want  your  money 
— but  just  come  a  few  streets  with  me,  and  I  wont  say 
no  more  about  it." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith,  certainly,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  was  delighted  to  get  off'any  how. 

The  trio  left  the  jail,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Jenkins's 
house.  They  were  admitted,  and  on  entering  the  par- 
lor, Emily  was  still  upon  the  sofa  crying. 

"  Now  Miss  Jones,  i  want  you  to  tell  that  lady  that 
you  never  saw  or  heard  of  me  before,  and  jhat  it's  all 
a  mistake." 

"  Certainly,  that  I  will — To  be  sure,  Miss,  it's  all  a 
mistake — This  a'n't  my  John  Smith — I  never  saw  him 
before." 

"That  is  all,"  said  Mr.  Smith  to  Miss  Jones—."  are 
you  satisfied,  Emily?" 

Emily  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  told  enough. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Jones  retired,  and  Mr.  John  Smith 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  ruby  lips  of  his  Emily,  and  all 
was  forgotten. 

The  next  week  they  were  married,  and  Mr.  Smith 
declares  that  he  will  petition  the  next  legislature  to 
change  his  name. 


THE    MELLOW    HORN. 

At  dawn  Aurora  gaily  breaks,  in  all  her  proud  attire, 
Majestic  o'er  the  glassy  lakes,  reflecting  liquid  fire ; 
All  nature  smiles  to  usher  in  the  blushing  queen  of  mo»i». 
And  huntsmen  with  the  day  begin  to  wind  the  nieUew 

h>rn, 
The  mellow  horn,  the  mellow,  mellow  horn, 
And  huntsmen  vvilh  the  day  begin  to  wind  the  mellow 

horn. 
And  huntsmen  with  the  day  begin  to  wind  the  mellow 

horn, 
The  mellow,  mellow  horn,  the  mellow,  mellow  horn. 
The  mellow,  mellow  horn,  the  mellow,  mellow  horn 


At  eve  when  jloomy  shades  obscure  the  tranquil  shepherd 

cot. 
When  tinkling  bells  are  heard  no  more,  and  daily  toils 

forgot, 
'Tia  then  Itie  sweet  enchanting  note,  on  zephyrs  gently 

borne, 
With  witching  cadence  seems  to  float  around  the  mellow 

horn. 
The  mellow  horn,  the  mellow,  mpllow  horn. 
The  mellow  horn,  the  mellow,  mellow  horn. 

'Tis  the  sweet  enchanting  note,  on  zephyrs' gently  borne, 
With  wiiching  cadence  seem  to  float  aroaud  iha  mellow 

horn. 
With  wiiching  cadence  seem  to  float  around   the  mellow 

horn- 
The  mellow,  mellow  horn,  the  mellow,  mellow  hera. 
The  mellow,  mellow  horn,  the  mellow,  mellow  horn. 
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JULIAN     AND     LEO  NOR 


Where  sea-girt  Venice  points  westwardly  into  the 
Adriatic,  there  is  a  little  lone  island,  dimly  visible  from 
Ihe  sandy  shore  of  the  Lido,  to  which  your  gondolieri 
may  row  you  in  about  half  an  hour.  It  looks  dark  and 
desolate  5  the  stranger's  step  rarely  intrudes  upon  its 
loneliness  ;  but  it  is  oftener  visited  by  the  Venetians, 
who  turn  from  the  gaiety  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italyj 

►  iff  indiilge,  in  that  lone  place,  in  the  melancholy  emo- 
tions which  follow  the  eslro  of  enjoyment.  In  the  tri- 
umphant and  stirring  times  of  blind  old  Dandolo,  it  was 
a.  sort  of  gathering  place  for  the  wild  mariners  who 
swept  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant  with  a  piratical 
freedom.  They  built  a  dwelling  there,  in  which  con- 
venience was  consulted  rather  than  architectural 
lieauty,  and  the  place  seems  well  adapted  for  the  ren- 
■dezvous  of  these  skimmers  of  the  seas.  When  the 
flag  of  St.  Mark  ceased  to  be  the  talisman  of  power, 
pomp,  pride,  and  victory — when  the  proas  of  Venice 
no  longer  darted  over  the  seas  with  an  eagle's  arrowy 
ifight,  these  ocean  freebooters  also  felt  decay  :  the 
island  becama  deserted,  their  citadel  a  ruin  ;  and  of 
late  years  only  did  it  receive  a  partial  renovation, 
when  it  became  converted  into  and  used  as  a  Lazar- 
house,  oj*  receptacle  for  the  insane. 

Among  the  inmates  of  this  dreary  abode  was  one 
ivhose  madness  was  of  a  mild  and  subdued  nature. 
When  1  learned  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  my  cu- 
riosity--or  it  may  be  a  higher  and  better  feeling — be- 
came strongly  excited.  I  inquired  into  the  jxirticiilars 
of  his  story,  and  tho  result  of  this  inquisition  still  more 
deeply  interested  me  in  his  fate  while  it  assured  me 
also  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  soflen  his 
complaint — less  of  madness  than  melancholy.  Its  pa- 
roxysms were  unfrequent ;  his  mind  was  warped  rather 
than  wrecked ;  and,  upon  all  points  but  one,  he  was 
Ihliy  as  rational  as  are  half  the  world.  But  I  antici- 
pate ray  tale  ;  it  is  a  narrative  of  a  high  heart,  which 
•"  brokenly  lived  on,"  with  all  its  ardent  hopes  shat- 
tered, and  its  affections  strewed  in  the  dust  around  it. 

When  I  first  saw  that  young  Englishman  in  the  Ve- 
netian madhouse,  he  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years 
oif  age.  Toil  and  turmoil  of  the  mind  had  early  given 
him  a  furrowed  cheek,  for  I  afterwards  knew  that  he 
vranted  some  years  of  his  apparent  age.  He  was  rich 
and  high  born.  He  must  have  been  more  than  usually 
beautiful — if  we  may  apply  the  term  "  beautiful"  to 
man — for  even  then,  the  pale  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  he  was  one  on  whom  the  eye  would  involuntarily 
linger — ^just  as  we  catmot  pass  by,  with  the  mere  com- 
mon glance  of  admiration,  some  splendid  production 
where  the  art  of  the  sculptor  (Pygmalion-like)  has 
thrown  such  mind  into  the  marble,  that  it  seems  as  if 
«traggling  into  the  energy  of  life. 

Prom  his  youth  upward  he  was  enthusiastic  as  the 
lieriest  poet  whose  mind  is  so  delicately  formed  as  to 
be  crushed  in  contact  with  the  rude  world — as  some 
iiiry-like  piece  of  exquisite  and  priceless  bijouterie  is 
demolished  by  a  slight  touch.  His  imagination  had 
loved  to  run  riot  through  the  asphodel  fields  of  poetic 
thought,  before  he  had  "filed  his  mind"  to  the  neces- 
sity of  slaking  its  thirst  at  the  fresh-welling  fountains 
of  solid  knowledge.  But,  in  time,  this  necessity  be- 
came self-apparent,  and  he  plunged  eagerly  into  the 
deep  quest  of  what  Learning  from  her  ancient  scrolls 
can  bestow,  or  Nature  scatter  forth  to  tho  inquirer 
from  her  ever-open  and  exhaustless  volume  of  beauty 
and  of  living  action.  He  drank  deeply  of  the  mingled 
■waters  of  other  men's  detailed  experience  and  his  own 
dreamy  imaginings.    The  magnificence  of  this  world's 


external   beauty   filled   him    with   wild   delight.  I£» 
had  become  an  Idealist. 

Wherever  he  looked,  whatever  he  beheld,  howso- 
ever J>}ature  arrayed  herseil',  all  ministered  to  the  plea- 
sure of  a  mind  sensitively  awake  to  a  keen  and  quick 
perception  of  the  Beautiful.  Like  that  flower,  which 
still  turns  to  the  Day-God  as  he  treads  the  azure  paths 
of  heaven,  and  folds  up  her  golden  petals  when  hi» 
glory  retires  to  gladden  other  lands,  so  did  his  spirit 
expand  as  it  gazed  delightedly  on  the  beauty  of  this 
world  we  are  in  and  of;  and,  when  the  dusky- twilight 
of  graver  thought  came  on,  it  veiled  its  coj^mplation 
from  tho  darkness  which  then  RurrouEMj  it.  For 
hitherto,  although  he  sometimes  paused,  ^en  in  the 
full  rapidity  of  his  studious  course,  to  wonder  at  many 
things — wildering  as  the  Fata  Morgana  to  tho  Sicilian 
peasant — his  soul  remained  tranqoii  m  the  path  it  tra- 
versed. 

At  length  (for  it  could  not  long"  be  othwwise)  he 
panted  for  communings  with  an  intelligence  like  his 
own.  He  sighed  for  some  Egeria  in  his  loneliness. 
His  fancy  framed  for  himself  a  being  bright  in  charms 
and  beautiful  in  mind.  It  endowed  her  with  all  of 
fair,  or  wise,  or  wonderful,  that  lover,  philosopher,  or 
poet,  could  severally  have  imagined.  He  languished  for 
the  bright  reality  of  this  dear  vision,  which  hatmted 
his  dreams  by  night  and  his  thoughts  by  day;  breath- 
ing, beautiiul,  and  real ! 

All  place,  all  time,  all  things,  became  subsidiary  to 
thkone  engrossing  thought.  "  I  will  go  forth,'*  thought 
he,  "  10  seek  in  other  lands  for  that  intelligence  and 
beauty  which  I  have  vainly  wished  for  in  my  own. 
In  other  climes,  which  Mature  has  arrayed  in  her 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  hues,  there  must  eJtist 
some  corresponding  human  beauty  and  intellect  to 
match  the  gorgeousness  which  rests  beneath  these  fair 
and  favoured  skies.  Surely,  the  children  of  theso 
sunny  lands  must  still  be  lovely  and  gifted,  as  in  old 
days,  when  they  were  the  poet-themes,  which  evea 
now  stir  the  soul  of  man  up  from  its  very  depths ."" 

He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  still  vras  dissatis- 
fied. In  France  he  did  not  find  the  creature  he  sought 
for.  Beautiful  women  met  his  eye;  wit,  lightning- 
winged,  sped  from  their  lips;  they  had  pretty  words, 
strung  like  pearls,  for  his  ear ;  smiles,  which  seemed 
the  very  arrows  of  a  most  hearted  love  ;  fascination, 
which,  like  a  whirlpool,  drew  all  admiration  into  its 
eddy  ;  but  he  found,  or  fancied,  that  all  was  mere  show 
and  tinsel.  He  distrusted  the  seeming  sincerity  of 
heart  with  which  Heartlessness  can  so  well  invest  her- 
self, and  he  fled  in  disgust  from  the  Calypso  wiles  of 
Parisian  fashion.  It  was  ilie  same  wherever  he  went  j 
all  places  lacked  the  Hesperian  fruit  he  sought.  So, 
as  a  last  resource,  he  turned  his  pilgrim-steps  to  Italy  ; 
and,  if  here  he  failed  also — if,  indeed,  the  being  he 
sought  Was  not  to  be  found — if  Fancy  had  cheated  him 
with  a  dream  of  what  would  not  be — if  his  desire  was 
to  be  unsaiisfied — his  resolve  was  te  return  ftom  the 
wildering  world  of  Imagination  to  the  real  world  of 
Action  ;  to  let  Ambition  have  a  proper  sway  within  his 
heart — to  assume  his  station  among  the  magnates  of 
his  land — lo  live  for  others,  as  hitherto  he  had  lived 
but  for  himself;  for  he  knew  that  a  man  may  himself 
be  bankrupt  in  happiness,  and  yet  bestow  it. 

So  he  came  to  Rome,  where,  for  a  time,  the  dis- 
tracting thoughts  which  so  long  had  torn  his  bosom  he- 
came  stilled  and  subdued.  He  was  now  amid  the 
wrecks  of  national  glory  and  grandeur ;  and,  thinking 
on  what  Rome  had  been,  and  viewing  her  present 
wreck,  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  spirit-led  to  the  memory  of 
hoar  antiqtiity,  he  should  forget  his  own  thoughts. 
But  this  was  soon  past ;  he  still  trod  upon  the  grave  of 
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empire,  but  the  spell  had  lost  its  power — he  returned 
to  the  contemplation  of  ihft  shrined  hopes  of  his  youth- 
ful fancy,  smiling  at  his  having  ever  forgotten  them. 

At  Rome,  though  his  slay  was  prolonged,  his  pur- 
suit of  the  embodiment  of  mental  and  personal  beauty 
was  in  vain.  Still  he  lingered  with  the  "  Niobe  of 
nations."  At  length,  when  hope  was  dulled,  and  he 
had  become  even  somewhat  asliamed  of  the  phantasy 
which  had  cost  him  so  much  anxiety,  he  was  prepar- 
ing (in  a  chastened  and  soberer  mood,)  lo  return  to 
England,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  masqued 
ball  at  the  Palace  Borghese. 

He  mingled  with  the  crowds,  aad  was  quitting  that 
gorgeous  scene,  where  happy  hearts  were  more  happy, 
and  sad  ones  put  on  the  seeming  of  joy,  to  cheat  them- 
selves into  a  forgetfulness  of  grief— when  a  lady,  ha- 
bited as  Hi^>  attracted  his  attention.  He  spoke  to 
her,  and  bewready  wit  and  eloquent  words,  rich  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  and  rare  dignity  of  demeanour,  made 
him  yet  more  interested  in  this  chance  companion.  It 
was  the  sole  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  haughty  house 
of  Colonna,  who  thus  enslaved  him.  She  had  marked 
the  coldness  of  his  manner,  the  abstraction  of  his  very 
mirth ;  and,  with  all  the  innocent  thoughiiessness  of 
youth,  had  sportively  said  that  she  would  endeavour  to 
thaw  the  frozen  veil  which  enwrapped  the  northern 
Btranger.     She  succeeded. 

The  ancestral  house  of  the  Colonna — on  whose  co- 
lumns the  honours  of  Korae  once  rested — remained 
prouder  in  its  poverty  than  even  when  wealth  gave  it 
a  golden  appanage.  Julian  soon  knew  that  a  daughter 
of  that  high  and  haughty  line  would  not  be  given  to  a 
stranger.  The  Colonna  family  numbered  the  mighty 
among  its  alliances  of  old,  and  Leonor — the  fair  and 
■ole  scion  of  its  latter  days — was  destined  for  a  con- 
Tent's  cell  or  a  marriage  of  interest. 

And  the  knowledge  of  this  but  fed  the  flame  which 
filled  Julian's  heart.  He  loved  this  fair  daughter  of 
the  land  of  beauty  and  of  passion.  To  him  she  ap- 
peared the  realization  of  all  that  he  had  hopelessly 
hoped  for — the  gem,  worth  a  monarch's  ransom,  to  be 
snatched  from  the  treasury  «f  life,  and  pressed  to  his 
heart  as  priceless. 

He  oflered  his  hand  and  heart  to  the  lovely  lady. 
The  offer  met  with  calm  and  cold  rejection.  But,  it 
is  said,  I  cannot  guess  how  truly,  that  in  Italy,  as  in 
England,  a  lady's  "  No"  may  sometimes  be  interpreted 
by  love  into  a  half-compliance — and  Julian  found  it 
well  to  hold  this  consoling  casuistry  of  passion. 

Leonor  was  coubcious  of  the  power  of  her  great 
beauty;  proud,  too,  of  her  natural  genius,  and  her 
wealth  of  accomplishmenis ;  but,  amid  this  conscious- 
ness of  dominion  and  this  pride  of  mind,  there  ran  an 
under-current  of  deeper  and  belter  thoughts.  She 
could  know  the  value  of  a  true  heart,  and  therefore 
half  repented  the  fancied  necessity  which  led  her  to 
reject  such  a  lover  as  Julian. 

To  him — intellectual  and  enthusiastic — Leonor  ap- 
peared as  gifted  in  mind  as  she  was  confessedly  peer- 
less in  person,  and  he  still  cherished — almost  against 
hope — the  thought  that  she  might  yet  be  the  living 
flower  to  bloom  by  his  ancestral  hearth,  sole  in  his 
heart  and  cherished  by  his  love.  Mock  not  at  such  a 
hope.  Love  is  most  dream-like ;  it  is  composed  of  an 
alternation  of  hopes  and  fears:  its  hopes  are  clouded 
by  the  shadow  which  fear  flings  across  them ;  and  its 
very  fears  are  sun-tiated  by  the  gleams  which  hope 
reflects  from  its  mirror,  whereon  are  imaged  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  of  future  bliss.  And  who  may  expect 
the  boon  of  success  so  well  as  the  young  and  the 
gifted  ? 

One  evening,  in  the  autumn,  Julian  walked  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  accompanied  by  Leonor — 
for  they  had  separated  from  the  company.  They 
paused  to  gaze  upon  the  splendour  of  the  night-queen, 
then  springing  from  her  bed  of  glory  on  high,  illumin- 


ing the  world  with  her  silvery  sheen.  It  was  a  scene 
for  the  heart  to  muse,  with  a  melancholy  not  unpleas- 
ing,  over  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  world's  ancient 
mistress.  It  was  a  scene  for  regret,  for  memory,  for 
admirati)ri,  but  it  did  not  deeply  interest  them  long — 
for,  when  the  heart  beats  high  with  the  pulse  of  pas- 
sion, love  becomes  the  only  inspiration  of  the  thoughts 
of  youtli. 

Leonor  felt  the  "  dangerous  stillness"  of  that  hour 
and  scene.  The  devotedness  of  her  lover  had  touched 
her  heart — is  it  not  ever  thus  ? — and  as  she  looked 
stealthily  upon  his  noble  brow,  and  drank  in  the  elo- 
quence which  flowed  from  his  lips  as  he  talked  of  the 
glory  of  Rome's  elder  days,  and  as  his  eye,  even  more 
eloquent  than  his  winged  words,  beamed  with  enthu- 
siasm when  he  spoke  of  that  departed  greatness — oh, 
who  can  blame  if  the  haughty  heart  of  the  fair  Colonna 
unbent  from  its  pride — if  a  consciousness  of  her  admi- 
rer's worth  flashed  across  her  with  the  suddenness  of 
thought  and  the  certainty  of  conviction — if  a  softer  ac- 
cent dwelt  upon  her  lone,  and  a  tenderer  feeling 
glanced  from  her  flashing  eye  ! 

She  knew  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  evening  of 
Julian's  stay  in  Rome.  At  the  rejection  of  his  suit  he 
felt  indignation,  and  there  flows  but  a  narrow  Rubi- 
con lo  separate  that  feeling  from  love.  To  forget, 
however,  is  a  task  more  difficult  than  to  adore.  With 
Julian — for  he  had  tried  it — forgetfulness  was  impos- 
sible. He  had  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  her  society. 
Latterly,  his  manner  towards  her  bad  been  studiedly 
indifferent — but  now,  when  the  morrow's  sun  was  to 
see  him  depart  for  ever  from  the  place  which  her  pre- 
sence had  sanctified  lo  him — from  the  only  one  who 
tiad  ever  appeared  suited  to  share  with  him  the  diffi- 
cult empire  of  heart,  there  was  a  tenderness  (unknown 
to  himself)  in  his  slightest  words,  and  this  stole  int«  the 
heart — hitherto  cold  as  the  marble  pillar  at  whose 
base  they  sat — which  he  had  ceased  to  hope  would 
ever  respond  to  his. 

He  changed  the  subject'of  their  converse.  Hither- 
to, he  had  spoken  of  indifferent  themes,  to  while  away 
the  fa.st-ihronging  thoughts — unsnmmoned  memories — 
which  rose  into  his  heart.  The  effort  had  failed.  He 
ceased  to  speak,  and  Leonor  and  he  were  both  silent 
with  mutual,  but  unacknowledged,  emotions.  At 
length,  he  broke  the  silence  ;  calmly,  at  first ;  but,  as  he 
proceeded,  his  voice  had  a  deeper  tone  of  feeling,  his 
manner  became  more  earnesit,  and  his  cheek  and  brow 
became  passion-flushed. 

"  We  part,  Leonor,"  said  he.  "  I  could  have  wished 
for  a  happier  doom.  Henceforth,  a  solitary  hearth  and 
shattered  hopes  are  mine.  That  1  loved — that  I  love — 
you,  I  need  not  repeat.  The  tale  has  been  told  you 
once  too  often,  but  the  feeling  will  not,  cannot,  cease 
but  with  my  life.  You,  with  the  pride  of  a  high  an- 
cestral name — amid  the  admiration  of  a  thousand 
hearts,  and  the  hopes  of  youth  and  beauty — may  live, 
lovely  and  beloved  :  but  the  more  bitter  doom  is 
mine  !" 

"  No,"  interrupted  Leonor,  "  like  yours,  my  course 
will  be  a  lone  and  sorrowing  one.  I  can  bring  but  a 
worldly  heart  and  baflfled  hopes  to  the  altar,  at  which^ 
as  a  victim,  I  am  to  be  devoted.  A  little  month  will 
see  my  youth,  and  ihe  beauty  which  you  praise,  lost 
in  the  gloom  of  a  convent's  cell.  Perhaps,  before  then, 
you  will  have  forgotten  this  passion  which  you  say 
consumes  you !" 

But,  as  she  spoke  the  words,  there  was  a  melancholy 
tenderness  in  her  subdued  voice,  and  Julian's  hopes 
began  to  bud  anew.  Ever,  when  we  are  turning 
away  from  the  portal  of  Hope,  some  recalling  whisper 
is  heard  to  teach  us  the  "  Open  Sesame !"  which  we 
had  forgotten  I 

"  And  why,  dearest  Leonor,  need  a  convent's  gloem 
be  the  }X)rtion  of  one  so  fair,  so  hearted  ?  Are  there 
no  climes  but  this  of  Italy,  where  love  can  make  the 
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fond  heart  happy  ? — no  skies  beneath  which  tender- 
ness may  not  bloim  and  exhaustless  affection  be  nou- 
rished ?  In  my  own  land  there  are  are  happy  hearts  to 
greet  my  return,  nnd  love  her  whose  love  would  make 
glad  my  home.  Fly  with  me  there,  if  flight  be  need- 
ful, or  here  give  me  a  claim  to  call  you  my  own  :  let  a 
husband's  rights  supersede  those  of  a  parent,  and  the 
utmost  pride  of  Rome's  haughtiest  houses  shall  not — 
cannot — break  the  love-links  by  which  our  hearts  will 
be  united  I" 

The  lady's  answer  is  not  on  record  ;  but,  after  a 
pause,  she  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  wept  long,  but  not  bitterly.  If  these 
be  not  symptoms  of  her  acceding  to  his  proffer,  then 
am  I  mi  versed  in  the  lore  of  love. 

The  mingled  whispers  of  the  lovers — the  glad  con- 
fiession,  each  to  each,  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  affec- 
tion—  the  happy  aspirations  for  a  long  life-dream  of 
joy  that  Hope  breathed  forth — these  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Has  love  a  happier  time  than  this  ?  Ere  they 
parted,  the  lovers  had  agreed  to  substitute,  as  early  as 
possible,  the  nuptial  ceremony  for  that  ritual  sacrifice 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  dedicate  Leonor  to  cold 
celibacy.  Her  heart  had  always  abhorred  the  cell — 
she  felt  happy  at  avoiding  it,  and  thun. 

There  is  always  some  bitterness  springing  up,  to 
cast  its  poison  into  the  cup  of  lilie.  The  young  can  but 
dream  of  these  things,  at  first,  but  the  more  mature  feel 
them  in  sad  reality.  Some  busy  babbler,  some 
wretched  eavesdropper,  had  listened  to  the  converse 
of  the  lovers,  and,  by  the  morrow's  dawn,  her  proud 
father  had  learned  the  affection  and  resolve  of  Leonor. 
He  had  no  compunction  when  he  doomed  her  to  a  con- 
vent— that  living  grave,  where  woman,  in  her  youth 
and  beauty,  is  entombed  with  all  her  budding  affec- 
tions and  delicate  hopes.  But  his  heart  panted  with 
indignation  when  he  knew  that  his  daughter  had  dared 
to  feel  for  herself,  and  wed  happiness.  •'  I  would 
scarcely,"  said  he,  "  have  had  her  espouse  the  proud- 
est he  in  Rome,  and  she  shall  not  wed  with  a  stranger 
to  her  country  and  its  faith."  S«,  ere  a  week  passed, 
Leonor  had  been  forced  to  commence  her  noviciate. 

Distraction  seized  on  Julian  when  he  learned  this. 
He  had  been  absent,  at  Venice,  when  this  harsh  step 
was  taken,  and  exaggeration  reported  that  Leonor  had 
been  professed  a  nun.  His  paroxysms  of  anger  and 
outraged  love  terminated  in  a  dangerous  and  tedious 
illness,  which  subsided  into  the  melancholy  madness  in 
which  I  first  saw  him.  He  thus  came  to  inhabit  that 
lazar-house,  in  the  lone  island  in  the  Venetian  lagunc, 
of  which  I  have  already  made  mention. 

Leonor  inherited  all  the  lofty  spirit  of  her  ancestors. 
She  did  not  lack  the  heart  to  conceive,  or  the  will  to 
execute.  Weeks  passed  by,  and  consciousness  of  her 
wrongs,  with  tfie  excitement  of  her  passion,  stronger 
from  its  persecution,  as  Religion  grows  mightier  from 
the  bonds  and  bars  in  which  Intolerance  would  bind 
it,  urged  the  desire  of  rescue — of  rolurn  to  liberty  and 
love. 

After  a  time,  the  circumstance  of  Julian's  madness 
reached  her  ear,  and  augmented  her  determined  will. 
"He,"  thought  she,  "cannot  now  take  me  from  this 
living  tomb;  whai  he  cannot  achieve  forme,  let  rne 
perform  for  him.  Let  me  break  the  bonds  which  de- 
tain me  here,  and  hasten  to  restore  his  mind  lo  iis 
wonted  vigour.  Medicine  fails  to  do  so,  but  there  is 
a  spell  in  the  great  power  of  love  which  can  adminis- 
ter hope  even  to  the  hopeless,  drive  despair  from  the 
despairing,  and  relume  the  flickering  lamp  of  Reason 
with  a  light  as  beautiful  as  Affection  ever  gleamed 
updn  Pain." 

At  the  festival  of  the  Carnival,  immediately  preced- 
ing Lent,  much  latitude  and  liberty  are  always  allowed 
to  both  sexes.  Sometimes  (although  it  does  not  com- 
monliy  occur)  the  novices  are  permitted  to  leave  their 
invents  under  strict  surveillance,  and,  in  the  quaint 
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disguises  of  the  season,  mingle  with  that  world  of  life 
and  love,  to  which  they  are  on  the  eve  of  bidding  a 
long  farewell.  To  Leonor  this  indulgence  was  prof- 
fered, by  her  accepted.  Her  demeanour  had  been  so 
calm,  her  endurance  so  voiceless,  that  they  feared  the 
monotony  of  such  a  life  might  wear  away  the  vigour 
of  her  mind — even  as  water,  drop  by  drop,  wears  away 
the  marble  :  and  they  did  not  apprehend  that  such  apa- 
thy as  hers  would  abuse  the  privilege  they  allowed 
her.  So  she  mingled  with  the  crowds,  and  her  well- 
assumed  air  of  abstraction  completely  deceived  her 
attendants,  until  at  length  they  became  less  watchful, 
and  Leonor  was  left  to  herself.  She  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  this  desertion,  and  speeded  to  exe- 
cute her  project.  Its  boldness  was  equalled  by  its 
success. 

At  that  lime,  the  seventh  Pius  wore  the  pontifical 
tiara.  Leonor  was  no  stranger  to  the  person  of  this 
good  old  man.  She  had,  more  than  once,  received  his 
almost  parental  blessing;  and  to  the  Vatican  she  now 
proceeded,  strong  in  hope. 

There  was  not  much  dignity  preserved  in  that 
stately  dwelling  of  the  "  head  of  the  Church  on  earth;" 
and,  in  that  season  of  revelry  and  feasting,  that  little 
was  so  much  relaxed,  that  it  was  no  very  difficult 
matter  for  Leonor  to  penetrate — almost  unquestioned — 
into  the  private  chamber  of  the  Pontiff.  She  passed 
through  the  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  and  at  length, 
reached  the  peculiar  and  private  audience-room  of  the 
Pope.  As  she  paused  at  the  door,  pondering  on  the 
best  mode  of  interesting  Pius  in  the  story  of  her 
wrongs,  she  was  accosted,  in  a  gentle  and  parental 
tone,  by  an  old  man,  plainly  clothed,  and  bearing  no 
external  marks  of  pomp  or  power.  But,  in  his  dark 
eye — which  the  storms  of  seventy  years  had  scarcely 
dimmed — and  on  his  lofty  brow  was  enthroned  that 
dignity,  which  high  station  and  its  consciousness 
rarely  fail  to  confer.  It  was  the  Pope; — she  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  in  an  agony  of  tears.  Her  heart  had 
failed  her  when  ihe  goal  was  reached.  The  impas- 
sionate  and  mild  old  man  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  courteously  led  her  into  the  chamber. 

In  a  very  few  moments  she  was  calm :  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stake — hope  and  happiness — gave  her  self- 
possession  and  courage.  She  told  her  story :  she  im- 
plored the  interference  of  the  holy  father,  and  the  pa- 
thos of  her  tale  won  unaccustomed  tears  from  his  aged 
eyes.  Is  there  not  a  charm  in  the  narrative  of  true 
and  trusting  love?  Is  there  not  a  spell  in  the  holiness 
of  truth  and  the  fervour  of  affection?  There  must  be 
so  ;  for  the  Pontiff  wept  over  the  sorrows  of  this  youth- 
ful lady,  and  whispered  consolation  and  hope  to  her 
wounded  spirit. 

"  I  release  you,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  "  from  the 
solitude  of  the  conventual  life;  the  vows  which  are 
not  sanctified  by  a  willing  spirit  cannot  be  worthy 
Heaven.  Karth,  as  yet,  has  higher  claims  upon  you. 
Go,  und  join  him  lo  whom  your  heart's  hopes  are 
wedded  :  offer  with  him  those  conjugal  vows  which 
are  a  holy  rite  of  h=«  faith,  and  a  solemn  sacrament  of 
ours.  Go,  and  ser««  your  God  in  anoiher  land — for 
your  slay  cannot  no"'  be  safe  in  this — and,  if  ever  your 
heart  should  incline  to  stray  from  that  faith  which  has 
been  ihe  faith  of  your  fathers  through  long  ages,  re- 
member that  /  have  blessed  your  union  with  one 
whose  God  is  my  God,  although  we  worship  him  in 
different  modes,  and  pray  to  the  throne  of  the  Highest 
for  grace  to  guide  you  in  the  true  path  to  peace  here- 
after." 

Fervently  did  Leonor  thank  him,  and  rapidly  did 
she  run  through  the  plan  which  she  had  framed  for 
the  restoration  of  her  Julian.  The  good  old  man 
smiled  at  her  eagerness  of  anticipation,  and  approved 
of  the  details  of  her  project.  He  even  offered  her  mo- 
ney to  assist  it,  and  she  accepted  the  assistance.  She 
took  leave  of  him,  deeply  touched  by  his  kindness,  and 
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pleased  with  ihe  succees  of  her  romantic  errand.  She 
did  not  return  to  her  convent. 

When  Julian  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Ve- 
netian madhouse,  his  disease  became  much  mitigated. 
It  subsided  into  melancholy — in  a  word,  he  was  quite 
rational  upon  all  points  but  one.  He  believed  that 
Leonor  was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  and  thus  he  had  no 
hope  to  console  him.  The  very  sound  of  a  woman's 
voice  pained  him : — this  was  the  fatal  chord  which 
could  not  be  touched  without  awakening  the  violence 
of  his  most  darkened  mood.  When  first  I  saw  him,  I 
was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  his  pursuits,  even  in 
that  melancholy  abode.  One  day,  as  I  was  passing  by 
his  door,  he  accompanied  himself  on  the  guitar.  His 
voice  was  sweet  in  its  manly  depth,  and  he  displayed 
no  inconsiderable  skill  in  music.  His  song  was  simple 
— the  words  were  his  own:  and  he  had  arranged 
them  to  a  wild  but  pathetic  melody.  The  song  ran 
thus  : 

As  the  violet  loveth  the  welcome  shade, 

And  the  mariner  loveth  the  sea, 
As'the  peasant-boy  loveth  his  native  glsde, 

Where  his  bounding  step  is  free — 
As  the  nightingale  loveih  the  lonely  flower, 

Which  blooms  by  the  rippling  rill — 
As  the  maiden  loveth  the  moonlight  hour, 

Where  music  hails  her  still — 
So  is  my  spirit's  love  for  thine. 

As  it  never  wou.ld  part  more. 
And  deems  that  ihou  art  half  divine, 

Leonor!  Leonor!  Leonor! 

Bwt  the  mariner  finds  an  ocean  grave. 

And  the  violet  blooms  to  die — 
And  the  peasant  sinks  into  the  slave, 

Beneath  some  tyrant's  eye. — 
And  withers  the  rose  by  the  rippling  stream— 

And  the  bird's  sweet  strain  grows  dull — 
And  a  cloud  flits  over  the  moon's  pale  beam 

For  the  loss  of  the  Beautiful : — 
And  thus,  fair  spirit,  thoughts  of  thee 

In  care  and  grief  are  o'er, 
When  lingers  the  bright,  the  glad,  the  free — 

Leonor!  Leonor!  Leonor! 


While  he  was  singing,  my  steps  had  been  arrested 
by  the  melody,  so  unusual  in  such  a  place,  and  I  yet 
remained  by  the  door  of  his  apartment  when  he  opened 
it  A  few  words  of  apology  led  to  a  gentle  and  gra- 
cious reply  frwm  him.  A  few  moments  after,  and  we 
were  wandering,  arm  in  arm,  in  the  garden  of  the  cita- 
del. I  did  not  then  know  that  he  was  confined  therein; 
indeed  I  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  use  to  which  the 
Austrian  authorities  at  Venice  had  devoted  that  build- 
ing.    We  separated,  with  a  promise  to  meet  again. 

On  inquiry,  my  boatmen  told  me  the  popular  legend 
of  Julian's  sad  story,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  did  not 
mar  the  interest  1  took  in  him.  Frequently  I  revisited 
that  lone  island,  and  became  more  and  more  pleased 
with  the  wonders  of  mind  and  th3  treasures  of  know- 
ledge which  were  the  rich  possessions  of  the  ill-fated 
Julian.  At  last,  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not 
visit  him,  for  the  gaiety  of  Venice  (all  glare  and  glitter) 
did  not  suit  my  mind  at  the  time.  My  friends  smiled 
as  I  withdrew  from  their  mirthful  society,  and  many 
rare  quips  and  jests  were  passed  upon  my  relinquishing 
their  converse  for  that  of  my  unhappy  countryman. 
That  I  did  so  was  well  known  in  Venice. 

One  day,  just  as  I  was  about  leaving  my  home  for 
Julian's  habitation,  a  boy  was  ushered  into  the  cham- 
ber, on  the  plea  of  urgent  business.  In  a  sweet  voice, 
and  with  entreating  aspect,  he  said,  "Dismiss  the  at- 
tendants." I  did  so,  and  he  threw  himself  before  me, 
soliciting  my  permission  to  wait  on  my  friend  Julian; 
"  as  a  companion — an  attendant — a  menial.  I  know," 


said  he,  "  that  I  have  the  power  of  restoring  him  to 
health,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  the  boon  I  prof- 
fer." I  raised  the  youth  from  his  lowly  posture.  We 
had  along  interview,  during  which  he  communicated 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  that  I  could  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  his  request;  and — with  a  hope- 
flushed  cheek  and  a  heart  swelling  with  admirsrtion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  youth,  who  had  given  me  full 
confidence  in  his  history  and  intentions — I  went  to  the 
island. 

I  did  not  lose  much  time  in  mentioning  to  Julian 
that  I  had  brought  a  careful  attendant  with  me. 
Briefly  explaining  that  the  youth  had  solicited  the  office 
of  wailing  upon  him,  I  introduced  him.  i  perceived 
Julian's  cheek  to  flush,  and  his  eyes  to  brighten,  and 
his  frame  to  tremble  with  emotion,  when  the  youth 
entered.  These  effects  were  momentary,  but  renewed, 
more  slightly,  when  he  heard  the  youth's  voice,  which 
was  low  and  sweet.  As  he  wailed  upon  us  at  table,  I 
noticed  that  his  lip  quivered  and  his  cheek  paled,  as 
he  watched  the  ravages  which  disease  and  neglect 
had  made  in  the  features  of  Julian. 

Matters  went  on  smoothly  enough  for  some  weeks, 
until  the  youth,  one  day,  called  me  aside,  and  said,  "I 
am  tired  of  this  horror  of  suspense,  and  would  wish  to 
undertake  Julian's  cure  now,  before  the  heat  of  the 
summer  season,  which  is  always  dangerous,  in  this  cli- 
mate, to  those  who  suffer  from  disease  of  the  mind." 
So,  knowing  of  what  he  purposed  doing,  I  acquiesced. 
That  night,  while  we  sat  at  supper,  the  youth 
brought  a  crystal  gobletfull  of  wine,  which  he  proffered 
to  Julian.  "  It  is,"  said  he  "your  birthday,  and  you 
must  make  merry  with  your  friend,  as  ihey  do  in  Eng- 
land, my  dear  master."  Julian  said  with  a  smile,  "I 
will  drink,  if  you  tell  rne  how  you  know,  what  I  had 
forgotten,  that  this  is  my  birthday."  The  youth 
blushed,  and  replied,  "  Drink  of  the  wine  first,  and  I 
will  afterwards  inform  you."  So  Julian  drained  the 
cup,  and  suddenly  tell  back  on  the  sofa  ;  for  the  youth 
had  mixed  in  the  wine  a  subtle  powder  which  had  the 
power  of  indacing  strong  and  sudden  sleep.  We 
placed  him  on  the  couch  at  ease,  and  waited  his 
awakening. 

He  slept,  calmly  as  an  infant,  for  many  hours ;  and 
when,  at  last,  the  heaviness  of  slumber  appeared  to 
be  abating — as  we  could  perceive  by  his  restless  move- 
ments— the  youth  left  the  room,  saying,  "  If  he  com- 
plains of  thirst,  give  him  to  drink  from  the  cup  which 
siands  in  yon  recess,  and,  before  then,  do  not  hesitate 
to  lead  the  converse  to  the  subject  of  his  illness  and  its 
cause." 

Presently,  Julian  awoke ;  and  I  knew  by  the  colour 
on  his  cheek  and  Ihe  calmness  of  his  glance  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place.  At  first,  as  if  to  him- 
self, he  murmured  the  re/rmn  of  his  song, 


"Leonor!  Leonor!  Leonor!" 

and  then,  after  a  pause,  said — "  I  am,  as  it  were,  awa- 
kening from  a  dream;  will  you  not  inform  me  of  what 
has  happened  ?"  And  I  told  him  of  his  illness,  and  we 
spoke  of  the  cause,  and  then  I  knew  that  he  was  re- 
covered, for  he  did  not  decline  to  hear  me  speak  of 
Leonor,  whose  name,  heretofore,  he  had  allowed  none 
but  himself  to  utter.  "  We  must  save  her,"  said  he ; 
"she  loves  me  better  than  she  loves  aught  eke  in  the 
world.  The  youth  who  hath  so  carefully  attended  rae 
and  yourself  shall  join  to  save  her."  Then  he  inquired 
where  that  youth  was,  and  complained  of  a  great 
thirst  I  remembered  what  instructions  the  youth  had 
given,  and  handed  the  cup  of  wine  to  hire. 

He  drank.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cup  was  a  golden 
ring;  which  when  he  saw,  ke  trembled,  and  his  cheek 
grew  pale  as  death,  and  he  was,  for  a  time,  without 
motion,  except  the  tremulous  quiver  of  his  lips,  which 
were  much  convulsed.    "  Whence  came  this  ?"  said  he, 
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at  last.  And,  as  I  was  about  replying,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  youth  entered — not  dressed  in  the  attire  of 
manhood,  as  hitherto — but  habited  as  a  lady,  bright 
and  beautiful.  And  Julian,  when  he  saw  her,  knew 
his  lost  Leonor ! 

Indeed,  I  knew,  from  the  first,  who  she  was,  for 
she  had  told  rae :  but  fearing  that  her  sudden  appear- 
ance might  altogether  overthrow  his  mind,  she  had 
thus  provided  to  obtain  a  crisis  by  means  of  the  subtle 
drug  which  she  put  into  his  wine.  It  was  a  fearful 
experiment — but  what  will  not  love  essay,  when 
health  and  happiness  are  trembling  in  the  scale  against 
madness  and  despair! 

You  may  be  certain  that  we  kept  silent  on  these 
matters,     I  took  upon  myself  to  provide  a  ship  to  con- 


vey the  happy  lovers  to  England.  That  night,  w« 
quitted  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  Malta,  where 
Julian  and  Leonor  were. wedded.  While  we  remained 
at  Maha,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Pope;  and 
much  we  deplored  the  loss  of  that  true  friend,  who  had 
not  only  sanctioned  Leonor's  escape,  but  checked  pur- 
suit after  her,  suggesting  that  it  was  probable  she  had 
drowned  herself  in  despair  at  her  baffled  love. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  tale.  The  lovers 
went  to  England,  where  Julian's  family,  delighted  at 
his  recovery  and  return,  were  grateful  to  the  fair 
cause  of  both.  If,  in  vouth,  Julian  was  an  Idealist  in 
fancy,  he  is  now  a  Realist  in  enjoyment.  He  has 
lived,  a  happy  man,  and  such  happiness  as  his  extends 
instead  of  diminishing. 


THE     COBBLER'S     END 


Friend  of  my  soul,  this  goblet  sipJ 


"  Take  a  small  drop  of  the  creature  I"  was  the  po- 
lite invitation  of  Mister  O'Shagnessy,  to  his  old 
croney  with   the  lap  stone,  Mister  Timothy  Twottle. 

This  was  no  flash  invitation,  no  inviting  for  perliie- 
ness  sake,  because  there  stood  O'Shagnessy  with  the 
bottle  in  one  hand  and  his  glass  in  the  other.  Could 
Timothy  refuse  ?  Look  on  liis  upturned,  open  coun- 
tenance, and  then  ask,  "  Will  a  duck  swim  ?"  Poh  ! 
Timothy  Twottle  is  not  the  man  to  forsake  a  friend 
when  he  stands  pleading  before  him.  Theunracnded 
slippers  were  slapped  down,  the  lapstone  and  ham- 
mer deposited  in  a  snug  corner,  and  after  a  few 
hearty  swigs  at  the  mountain  dew.  Mister  'Timothy 
Twottle  and  his  obliging  friend.  Mister  O'Shagnessy, 
sallied  out.  h  was  not  the  length  of  the  side  walks, 
but  the  breadth  that  bothered  them,  as  they  wended 
their  way,  in  a  zig-zag  course,  up  the  street,  full  of 
rum  and  glory. 

Their  appearance  before  the  Mayor  the  next  morn- 
ing was  any  thing  but  prepossessing.     Thfti-o  Mnnd 


Tim  in  his  shirt  .sleeves,  plastered  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  ^c^apings  of  the  gutter,  and  here  and  there  a 
streak  of  blood,  for  variety  sake.  Beside  him  stood 
O'Shagnessy,  in  his  long-tailed  blue  and  light  pants, 
liberally  besprinkled  and  bespattered  with  the  fruits 
of  the  bottle.  They  were  a  pair  of  beauties !  and  a 
beautiful  account  did  the  watchman  give  of  them,  as 
he  pointed  to  his  bwken  nose,  which  O'Shagnessy 
smahhed  fur  him,  in  two  minutes  after  Tim  bunged 
his  left  eye  up. 

Tim  declared  it  was  altogether  a  mistake,  and  gave 
his  excellency  his  word  and  honour  that  if  he'd  let 
him  off  lightly  this  time,  the  devil  a  bit  would  he 
touch  O'Shagiiessy's  whiskey  again.  He'd  slick  to 
his  wax  end,  and  hammer  his  lap  stone,  like  a  teto- 
taller,  without  drinking  at  all.  But  the  magistrate 
thinking  such  promises,  like  pie  crust,  were  only 
made  to  break,  sentenced  the  pair  to  the  usual  fine  for 
drunkenness,  and  thirty  days  ia)pri6onme|it/'*r  the  as^ 
s:\ult  on  the  watchman. 
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THE     CROOSKEEN     LAWN 

AN    IRISH    COMIC    SONG. 
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II. 


Then  fill  your  glasses   liigli}  let's  not  part  with  lipg  a-dry, 

Thongli  the  lark  noiv  proclaims  it   is  dawn; 
And  since  -we  can't  rentain,  may  wre  shortly  meet  agaiI^ 
To   fill  another  croosfceen  lai^n* 

Gran&achree,  &c« 


in. 


And  -when   griin  Death  appears^  after  few)  hut  happy  years^ 

And  tell  me^  my  glass  is  r«nt 
I'll  say,  *^  Begone,  yon  slave  !  for  great  Bacchns  gives  as  lave. 

To  drink  another  crooskeen  lawn* 

Gramachree,  &c. 


Thanksgiving. — "Come,  Charles,  my  son,"  said 
deacon  AUworthy,  "take  one  of  ihem  are  turkeys  and 
carry  it  up  to  Parson  M(X)dy,  for  thanksgiving." 

"No,  father,  I  don't  do  ihat  again,  I  tell  ye!" 

"  What  do  I  hear  now,  Charles !  These  five-and- 
twenty  years  I  have  sent  the  parson  a  turkey,  and  Joe 
has  carried  them,  and  Tom,  and  Jerry,  and  you,  with- 
out refusing.     What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  Why,  lather,  he  never  even  thanks  me  for  bring- 
ing it  to  him,  because  he  took  me  to  do  awhile  ago, 
because  I  started  out  of  meetmg  loo  soon." 

"  Well,  Charles,  you  know  it  is  a  custom  for  the 
Minister  to  go  out  before  any  of  the  congregation 
starts;  ihis  is  «lone  as  a  mark  of  respect." 

*'  Respect  or  nut,  he's  nothing  but  a  man,  and  as  for 
creeping  to  him,  I  won't  do  it." 

"  Well,  let  it  all  pass,  and  carry  him  the  turkey,  and 
if  he  don't  thank  you  I  will." 

Charles  shouldered  the  fowl,  and  in  a  short  lime 
was  at  the  house  of  the  minisier,  who  was  seated  in  his 
parlour,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  friends  who  had 
came  to  pass  thanksgiving  with  him.  The  lad  entered 
without  knocking,  and  bringing  the  turkey  from  his 
shoulder  heavily  Ujxjn  the  table,  said: 

"Mr.  Moody,  there's  a  turkey  father  sent  you,  if  you 
v^^nt  it  you  may  have  it;  if  you  don't,  I'll  carry  it  back 
again." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it,"  said  the  minister,  "but 
1  think  you  might  learn  a  little  manners,  Charles;  can 
you  not  do  an  errand  any  better  ?"' 

"  How  would  you  have  me  do  it?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  Sit  down  in  my  chair,"  said  the  parson,  "and  I  will 
show  you." 

Charles  look  the  chair,  while  the  divine  took  the 
turkey  and  left  the  room.  He  soon  returned,  took  off 
his  haf,made  a  bow,  and  said,  "Mr.  Moody,  here  is  a 
turkey  which  ray  father  sent  you,  and  wishes  you  to 


Charles  rose  from  his  seat,  took  the  fowl,  and  said 
to  the  minister,  "it's  a  very  fine  one,  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  your  father  for  it.  In  this  and  in  numerous 
other  instances  he  has  contributed  to  my  happiness.  If 
you  will  just  carry  it  to  the  kitchen,  and  return  again, 
I  will  call  to  Mrs.  Moody  to  give  you  half  a  dollar." 

The  pan?on  walked  out  of  the  room — his  friends 
laughed  at  ihe  joke,  and  made  up  a  purse  for  the  lad, 
who  ever  afterwards  received  a  reward  for   his  ser- 


Cobblers  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  almost  inva- 
riably known  as  followers  of  the  muses.  Whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  their  profession  which  tends  to 
arouse  the  mind  and  call  forth  the  higher  powers  ol 
song  and  poesy,  I  know  not,  but  should  think  other- 
wise, as  their  productions  have  generally  been  either 
of  the  amorous,  the  pathetic,  the  comic,  or  the  pastoral 
kind. 

Byron  alludes  to  their  poetical  propensities,  and 
Scott  tells  us  a  siory  of  a  cobbler,  who,  while  mend- 
ing his  own  shoes,  used  to  sing  to  him  the  offspring 
of  his  own  muse,  and  who  first  awakened  in  his  in- 
fantile mind  the  love  of  song  and  poesy. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  sign  that  a 
cobbler  reared  over  the  entrance  of  his  workshop,  in 
one  of  his  moments  of  inspiration  : 
"  here  pize  and  cake  and  beer  i  sel 
good  oysters  siude  and  in  the  shel 
and  fried  uns  to  for  them  that  chuse 
and  witli  dispatch  mend  butes  and  shuse." 
The  following  is  a  similar  burst  of  poetical  enthusi- 
asm : 

"  Blow  o  blow  ye  gentle  breezes 
All  among  ihe  leaves  and  treezes 
Sing  o  sing  ye  heavenly  muses 
AjiU  i  Will  iutiuJ  >our  liooi&  aj*d  sbaaoB."    . 
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COCKNEY    POLITENESS 


How  we  outshine  the  ages  past 

In  intellectual  brightness, 
And  manifest  our  progress  vast, 

In  genuine  politeness. 

'Tis  not  alone,  'mid  circles  high, 
That  fashion  hoists  her  banner; 

For  Prigs  with  Peers  at  present  vie, 
In  courtesy  of  manner. 

And,  if  through  London  streets  you  range, 

Whate'er  be  your  condition, 
You'll  often  find  in  persons  strange, 

A  eENEROUs  disposition. 

Worthies  to  duty  still  awake. 

And  prompt  with  friendly  feeling. 

Charge  of  your  property  to  lake — 
How  base  to  call  it  stealing! 


"  I  vant  a  vord,  my  little  Yon, 

So  slop  a  bit  I  pray  ; 
Vil  you  round  that  ere  corner  run, 

And  see  the  time  of  day  ? 

"  I'm  nothing  but  a  country  lad, 
Com'd  up  for  work  to  town; 

And,  if  you'll  only  go,  egad, 
I'll  fork  you  out  a  brown. 

"  I  have  no  vish  to  try  it  on, 
Vich  you  must  be  avare  of. 

So,  just  go  round,  and  vile  you're  g 
That  parcel  I'll  take  care  of! 

"  I've  got  a  feeling  heart,  by  Jove, 
Though  in  a  humble  state : 

'Tis  shameful  for  a  liltle  cove 
To  carry  sich  a  veight." 


THE    RESURRECTION 

Morning  of  the  Sabbath-day ! 

Oh,  thou  sweetest  liour  of  prime ! 
Dart  a  retrospective  ray 

O'er  the  eastern  hills  of  time; 
Daybreak  let  my  spirit  see, 
At  the  foot  of  Calvary. 

Joseph's  sepulchre  is  nigh  ; 

Here  the  seal  upon  the  stone  ; 
There  the  sentinel,  with  eye, 

Starlike,  fix'd  on  that  alone; 
All  around  is  calm  and  clear, 
Life  and  Death  keep  Sabbath  here. 

Bright  and  brighter,  beam  on  beam, 
Now,  like  new-created  light. 

From  the  rock-cleft,  glearrj  by  gleam. 
Shoots  athwart  the  waning  night ; 

Till  the  splendour  grows  intense, 

Overpowering  mortal  sense. 


Glory  turns  with  me  to  gloom; 

Sight,  pulsation,  thought  depart. 
And  the  stone,  rent  from  ihe  tomb. 

Seems  to  fall  upon  my  heart : 
With  that  shock  the  vision  flies, 
Christ  is  risen — and  I  may 


Rise,  like  Him,  as  from  this  trance. 
When  the  trumpet  calls  the  Just. 

To  the  saints'  inheritance, 

From  their  dwellings  in  the  dust — 

By  thy  resurrection's  power, 

Jesus!  save  me  in  that  hour! 

Sabbath  morning  !  hail  to  thee ; 

Oh,  thou  sweeiest  hour  of  prime  ! 
From  the  foot  of  Calvary, 

Now  to  Zion's  top  I  climb; 
There  my  risen  Lord  I  meet, 
In  his  temple,  at  his  feet. 

JAH£S  UONTGOUBRT. 
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PEREGRINE     SIMPKINS; 

OR,     THE    PRIDE    OF    MUSCLE. 


Superiority,  either  real  or  imagined,  is  a  great  source  I 
of  pleasure  in  this  mundane  sphere.  There  are  few 
■who  do  not  derive  satisfaction  from  believing  that,  in 
some  respect,  they  are  more  worthy  than  their  neigh- 
bors— and  self-love,  if  the  truth  were  known,  performs 
many  curious  operations  to  ena4)le  its  possessor  to  en- 
joy the  delight  of  tliinking  that  there  are  points  in 
which  he  is  unsurpassed.  Should  his  countenance  be 
of  the  most  unprepossessing  cast,  he  gazes  in  the  mir- 
ror until  convinced  that  whatever  is  lost  in  beauty,  is 
gained  in  expression.  Should  he  have  a  temper  as 
rash  and  unreasonable  as  the  whirlwind,  it  is  to  him 
but  a  proof  of  superior  susceptibility,  and  of  an  ener- 
getic will;  if  thin,  he  is  satisfied  that  he  possesses  a  free 
unincumbered  spirit ;  and  if  nature  has  provided  him 
with  a  superabundance  of  flesh,  he  comforts  himself 
■with  the  idea  of  an  imposing  aspect,  and  of  being  able, 
physically  at  least,  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world. — 
The  melancholy  man,  instead  of  charging  his  nervous 
system  with  treachery,  or  his  stomach  with  disaffection, 
finds  a  stream  of  sunshine  in  his  gloom,  from  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  left  to  him  alone  to  see  reality  di- 
vested of  its  deceptive  hues — and  smiles  sourly  on  the 
merry  soul  who  bears  it  as  if  existence  were  a  per- 
petual feast,  and  as  if  he  were  a  butterfly  upon  an 
ever-blooming  prairie. 

The  pride  of  art  likewise  comes  in  as  a  branjh  of 
this  scheme  of  universal  comfort.  The  soldier  and  the 
politician  rejoice  in  their  superior  skill  in  tactics  and 
fitratagie — and  even  if  foiled,  charge  the  result  upon 
circumstances  beyond  their  control ;  while  even  the 
scavenger  plumes  himself  upon  the  superior  skill  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  can  execute  the  fancy  work 
of  sweeping  round  a  post ;  but  none  feel  the  pride  of 
■which  we  speak  more  strongly  than  those  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  practice  of  gymnastics.  They  have  it  in 
every  muscle  of  their  frames ;  their  very  coats  are 
buttoned  tight  across  the  breast  to  express  it ;  and  it  is 
exhibited  on  every  possible  occasion.  In  their  dwel- 
lings, wo  upon  the  tables  and  chairs — and  they  can- 
not see  a  pair  of  parallels  or  cross  bars,  without  ex- 
perimenting upon  them.     A  case  in  point : — 

PEREGRINE    SIMFKINS 

is  a  gymnic  of  the  first  water.  His  chief  delight  is 
in  the  display  of  his  well-practised  powers.  His 
salutation  is  accompanied  with  a  grasp  of  your  hand, 
so  vigorously  given  that  you  are  painfully  reminded  of 
his  affectionate  disposition  and  the  strength  of  his 
friendship  for  a  week  afterwards.  And  he  sometimes 
awakens  a  friend  from  a  day  dream,  by  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder  which  might  be  taken  for  the  blow  of  a  can- 
non ball.  Mr.  Simpkins  is  not  only  muscular  and  ac- 
tive, but  he  is  also  convivial  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  ihe  lowest  degree. 
There  is,  as  we  all  know,  but  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  there  are  moments  in 
the  life  of  a  convivialist  when  that  step  is  taken.  Mr. 
Simpkins  lately  dined  out,  and  at  a  late  hour  left  the 
table  with  his  companions,  balanced  so  nicely,  by  the 
aid  of  champaigne,  upon  the  pinnacle  of  sublimity, 
that  very  little  more  would  have  sent  him  and  them 
toppling  from  their  height. 

They  attempted  a  serenade,  but  they  were  not  in 
voice:  and  after  trj'iag  a  cotillion  and  a  gallopade  in 
front  of  the  State  House,  which  were  not  quite  so  well 
executed  as  might  have  been  desired,  they  separated, 
each  to  his  several  home — if  he  could  get  there. — 
Simpkins  strolled,  making  worm  fences,  until  his  eye 
happened  to  be  greeted  by  the  welcome  sight  of  an 
awning-post.  He  stopped  and  regarded  it  for  a  long 
time  with  critical  gravity. 


"  This  will  answer  famously,"  said  he.  "  Tom 
brags  that  he  can  beat  me  with  his  arms ;  but  I  don't 
believe  it.  Any  how,  his  legs  are  no  great  shakes. — 
There's  no  more  muscle  in  them  than  there  is  in  an 
unstarched  shirt  collar  ;  and  1  don't  believe,  if  he  was 
to  practise  for  ten  years,  he  could  hang  by  his  toes, 
swing  up  and  catch  hold.  No,  that  he  couldn't ;  I'm 
the  boy,  and  I'll  exercise  at  it." 

It  was,  however,  much  easier  to  resolve  than  to 
execute.  Mr.  Simpkins  found  it  impossible  to  place 
himself  in  the  requisite  Antipodean  posture. 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?  All  the  din- 
ner and  the  liquor  must  have  settled  down  in  my  toes, 
for  my  boots  feel  heavier  than  fifty-sixes.  My  feet 
are  as  drunk  as  the  female  pig  that  belonged  to  one 
David,  while  my  head  is  as  sober  as  a  judge.  They 
were  corned  before,  but  now  they're  completely 
smashed." 

A  gentleman,  in  a  situation  somewhat  resembling 
that  in  which  Simpkins  stated  his  feet  to  be,  now 
came  up,  and  after  observing  the  unsuccessful  exertions 
of  the  gymnic,  said — 

"  Hay,  whiskers,  what's  the  fun,  any  how  ?" 
"  Can  you  hang  by  your  toes,  stranger  ?  Because, 
if  you  can,  you'll  beat  Tom,  in  spite  of  his  bragging." 
"  I  don't  believe  1  can.  The  fact  is,  I  always  try 
to  keep  this  side  tip,  with  care.  I  never  could  see  the 
use  of  shaking  a  man  up  like  a  bottle  of  physic.  I 
can  mix  myself  to  my  own  taste  without  that." 

"  You've  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  whatever  you 
may  have  for  yourself  Gymnastics  stir  up  the  sugar 
of  a  man's  constitution,  and  neutralize  the  acids. — 
Without  'em,  he's  no  better  than  a  bottle  of  pepper 
vinegar — nothing  but  sour  punch." 

"  And  with  'em,  a  little  of  the  Judy.  I'll  have 
neither  hand  nor  loot  in  hanging  to  an  awning-post.  If 
it  was  like  the  brewer's  horse  in  Old  Grimes,  and  you 
could  drink  up  all  the  beer  by  turning  your  head 
where  your  feet  should  be,  perhaps  I  might  talk  to 
you  about  it." 

"  As  I  said  before,  you're  a  man  of  little  or  no  gump- 
tion— a  poor,  benighted  individual ;  but  if  you'll  bowse 
ire  up,  I'll  treat  handsomely." 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger  with  a  grin,  "  1  don't  care 
if  I  do.     Take  a  grip  now,  and  look  sharp." 

Simpkins  laid  hold  of  the  cross-bar,  and  the  stranger, 
seizing  his  feet,  endeavored  to  raise  them  up.  There 
was  a  moment  of  desperate  fljundering,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  moment  of  tumbling,  quite  as  despe- 
rate. Both  principal  and  assi=:tant  fiell  to  the  ground. 
"  Now  we're  mixed  nicely,"  grunted  Simpkins,  as 
he  scrambled  about.  "  If  any  man  gets  more  legs  and 
arms  than  belong  to  him,  they're  mine.  Hand  over 
the  odd  ones,  and  let's  have  a  complete  set." 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  Simpkins,  after  they 
had,  by  mutual  assistance,  regained  their  feet.  "  It 
will  never  do  in  the  world.  You''re  so  confoundedly 
awkward.  Come,  have  at  it  again ;  once  more  and 
the  last.     The  nearest  get  it." 

"  Young  'uns,"  remarked  a  passing  Charley,  *•  if 
you  keep  a  cutting  didoes,  I  must  talk  to  you  both  like 
a  Dutch  uncle.  Each  of  you  must  disperse;  I  can't 
allow  no  insurrection  about  the  premises.  If  you  a'n't 
got  no  dead-latch  key,  and  the  nigger  won't  set  up 
why  I'll  take  you  to  the  corporation  free-and-easy,  and 
lock  you  up  till  daylight,  and  we'll  fetch  a  walk,  after 
breakfast,  to  converse  with  his  Honour  on  matters  and 
ihitigs  m  general." 

"  Watchey,  do  you  think  you  could  hang  by  "your 
toes  to  that  post?" 

"  Pooh !  pooh  !  don't  be  redikalis.  When  matters 
is  solemn,  treat  'em  solemn." 
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"Why,  Watchey,  I  a'n't  redikalis — we're  at  work 
on  science.  I'm  pretty  well  scienced  myself,  and  I 
want  to  get  more  bo." 

"  You're  scienced  with  liquor — and  instead  of  talk- 
ing, you'd  better  tortle  unstreet  like  a  white-head. — 
Go  home  to  sleep,  like  your  croney — see  how  he 
shins  it." 

"  I  will,  if  you'll  tell  me  what's  the  use.  In  the 
firs^  place,  home's  a  fool  to  this — and  as  for  sleeping, 
it's  neither  useful  nor  ornamental  " 

"  Do  go,  that's  a  good  boy — I  don't  want  to  chaw 
you  right  up,  but  I  must  if  you  stay." 

"  1  snoro  when  I'm  asleep — and  when  I  do,  Tom 
puts  his  foot  out  of  bed  till  its  cold,  and  then  claps  it 
to  my  back.  He  calls  it  firing  me  off  on  the  cold 
pressure  principle." 

"  What  a  cruel  Tom  !  But  why  don't  you  keep 
yeur  mouth  shut?  You  should  never  wear  it  open 
when  you're  asleep." 

"  If  I  did,  my  dreams  would  get  smothered.  Be- 
sides, I  like  to  look  down  my  throat,  to  see  what  I'm 
thinking  about." 

"  Don't  quiz  a  corporation  officer,  young  man.  Some 
things  is  easy  to  put  up  with,  and  some  things  isn't 
easy  to  be  put  up  wiih;  and  quizzing  a  dignittery  is 


one  of  the  last.     If  there  is  any  thing  I  stands  upon, 
it  is  dignitty." 

"Dignitty  made  of  pipe-stems,  isn't  it?" 
"  My  legs  is  pretty  legs.     They  a'n't  so  expressive 
as  some  what's  made  coarser  and  cheaper;  but  they're 
slim  and  genteel.     But  legs  are  neither  here  nor  there. 
You  must  go  home,  sonny,  or  go  with  me." 

"  Well,  as  I'm  rather  select  in  my  associations,  and 
never  did  admire  sleeping  thicker  than  six  in  a  bed 
at  the  outside,  I'll  go  home,  put  a  woollen  stocking  on 
Tom's  foot,  and  take  a  pint  of  sleep  :  I  never  try  more, 
I  for  my  constitution  won't  stand  it.     But  to-morrow  I'll 
■  swing  by  my  toes,  1  promise  you." 
I      "  Go,  then.     Less  palaver,  and  more  tortle." 
I      "  Tortelon  nous — good  night;  I'm  off  to  myZt^'* 
j      The  watch   paused,  looked   grave   until  Sirapkins 
j  turned  the  corner,  and   then,  relaxing  his   dignitty, 
j  laughed  creakingly,  like  a  rusty  door. 

"  Hee  !  hee !  bee ! — that's  a  real  fine  feller.  He's 
I  too  good  for  his  own  good — tipsy  every  night,  always 
I  funny,  and  never  pays  his  debts.  Hee  !  hee  !  hee  !  a 
real  gentleman.  A  real — past  two  o'clock  and  a 
I  cloudy  morning! — sort  of  a  gentleman,  and  encourages 
j  the  Charley  business  like  an  emperor,  only  I  haven't 
'  got  the  heart  to  fetch  him  up." 


PUZZLES. 


THE  CARD  PUZZLE. 


THE  HEART  AND  BALL  PUZZLE. 


A. 


r'Wi.C  i" 


A  puzzle  requiring  some  ingenuity,  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut.  A,  is  a  piece  of  card  ;  h  b,a  narrow 
slip  divided  from  its  bottom  edge, 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  card,  ex- 
cept just  sufficient  to  hold  it  on  at 
each  side ;  c  c,  is  another  small  slip 
of  card,  with  two  large  square  ends, 
ee ;  d,  is  a  bit  of  lobacco-pipe, 
through  which  c  c  is  passed,  and 
whi{,'h  is  kept  on  by  the  two  ends, 
e  e.  T!ie  puzzle  consists  in  getting 
the  pipe  off  without  breaking  it,  or  injuring  any  other 
part  of  the  puzzle.  This,  which  appears  to  be  impos- 
sible, is  done  in  the  most  simple  manner.  On  a  mo- 
ment's consideration,  it  will  appear  plainly,  that  there 
must  be  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  pipe  in  its 
present  situation,  as  there  can  be  in  taking  it  away. 
The  way  to  put  the  puzzle  together,  is  as  follows: — 
The  slip  cc,  ee,  is  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  card,  in  the 
shape  delineated  in  Fig.  3.  The  card  in  the  first 
figure,  must  then  bo  gently  bent  at  A,  so  as  to  allow 
—^  of  the  slip  at  the  bottom  of  it  being 
also  bent  sufficiently  to  pass  double 
through  the  pipe,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The 
detached  slip  with  the  square  ends, 
(Fig.  3,)  is  then  to  be  passed  halfway 
through  the  loop,/,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe  ;  it  is  next  to  be  doubled  in 
the  centre,  at  a,  and  pulled  through 
the  pipe,  double,  by  means  of  the 
loop  of  the  slip  to  the  card.  Upon  unbending  the  card, 
the  puzzle  vvill  be  complete,  and  appear  as  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  1.  In  order  to  take  the  pipe  off,  the  card 
must  be  doubled,  as  (Fig.  2,)  the  slip  pa.«<scd  through 
it,  until  there  is  sufficient  of  the  loop  below  the  pipe 
to  allow  of  one  of  the  square  ends  of  the  slip  (Fig.  3) 
being  passed  through  it.  Fig.  3  is  then  to  be  taken 
away,  and  the  pipe  slipped  off.  The  card  for  this  puz- 
ale  must  be  cut  very  neatly,  the  puzzle  handled  gen- 
tly, and  great  care  taken,  that  in  doubling  the  card,  to 
put  on  the  pipe,  no  creases  are  made  in  it,  as  they 
■would,  in  all  probability,  spoil  your  puzzle,  by  betray- 
ing to  an  acute  spectator,  the  mode  of  operation. 


/ 
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To  make  this  puzzle,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  a 

,  thin  piece  of  wood  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  make 

six  holes  in  it,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  and 

;  provide  a  thin  silken  cord,  which  is  to  be  doubled, 

j  and  the  two  ends  fastened  into  a  small  wooden  ball. 

To  play  the  ball  on,  pass  the  loop  through  the  hole  6, 

.from  face  to  back,  up  to  2,  through  which  bring  it, 

j  and  then   through  3,  5,  4,  and  1,  in  succession;  then 

through  2  again,  and  down   the  back  to  6 ;  bring  it 

1  ,.     -  ,_     through  6  to  the  face,  and  pass  it  over 

^1  the  ball ;  then  draw  the   loop  back 

again  through  6  and  2,  and  the  puzzle 

c--  0    y    (which  is  to  take  the  ball  and  string 

""x  '  o^  '/       off  after  being  thus  fixed)  is  set.     To 

\y/  play  the  ball  off,  place  the  heart  be- 

1  fore  you  in  the  position  described  by      j 

i  the  cut:  slacken  the  string  by  draw- 

^  ing,  at  the  back,  the  ball  towards  the 

hole  6  ;  then  loosen  the  rest  of  the  string  by  pulling  it 

towards  you,  and  draw  up  the  loop  as  far  as  you  can; 

then  pass  the  loop  through  hole  2,  down  the  other  side 

of  the  heart,  to  6;  through  which  bring  it  to  the  face, 

and   pass  it  over  the  ball ;  then  draw  the  loop  back 

again  through   the  same  hole,  and  the  ball  and  the 

string  will  come  off.     Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 

twisting  or  entangling  the  string.     The  length  of  the 

string  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  heart  ; 

if  you  make  the  heart  two  inches  and  half  high,    the 

string,  when  doubled,  should  be  about  nine  inches  long. 


THE  SQUARE  HOLE  AND  ROUND  STOPPER. 

How  can  a  mechanic  file  a  square  hole  with  a  round 
file,  and  fill  up  an  oval  hole  with  a  round  stopper  ? 

Answer. — A  piece  of  pliable  metal  being  doubled, 
by  applying  a  round  file  to  the  double  edge,  and  filing 
a  half  square  gap,  on  opening  the  metal,  a  square  will 
appear.  Again,  if  two  comers  of  an  edge,  at  the  end 
of  a  miser's  iron  chest,  be  filed  away  with  a  round,  or 
any  other  file,  there  will  be  an  exact  square  hole  left. 
And  further,  if  a  cylindrical  body  be  cut  obliquely,  the 
plane  of  the  section  will  be  an  oval ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, a  round  body,  situated  obliquely  in  an  oval  hole, 
will  completely  fill  it 
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DON     SIMON     BOLIVAR 


Perhaps  no  one  amongst  the  men  of  eminence  in 
Sonth  America,  deserves  more  applause  than  Bolivar. 
He  was  a  native  of  Caraccati,  from  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  family,  born  on  the  25th  July,  1783.  He  was 
liberally  educated,  and  improved  his  mind  by  travelling, 
informing  himself  correetly  of  the  situation,  institu* 
tions,  aful  laws  of  foreign  countries.  He  saw  much 
to  admire  in  Europe,  and,  amidst  kings  and  thrones, 
the  situation  of  the  people  there,  was  that  of  perfect 
freedom,  compared  with  the  degraded  situation  of  his 
brethren  at  home.  In  his  own  unhappy  land,  the 
ear  of  the  most  abject  slavery  was  rolling  onward, 
crushing  millions  beneath  its  ponderous  weight.  Ig- 
norance and  bigotry  were  riveting,  with  giant  hands, 
the  chains  of  servitude.  The  very  country  where 
Nature  had  lavished  her  richest  gifts,  and  prepared  a 
paradise  for  man,  was  shrouded  in  the  dark  mantle  of 
misery  and  woe.  The  mind  was  groping  in  midnight 
darkness,  the  body  was  wasting  under  oppressive 
burdens.  To  Bolivar,  this  sad  picture  was  heart- 
sickening,  gloomy,  and  painful. 

He  had  communicated  with  many  men  of  high 
reputation  and  liberal  views.  He  had  discovered 
that  INTELLIGENCE  was  the  true  source  of  liberty, 
that  men  are  born  equal,  and  that,  to  raise  them  to 
their  native  dignity,  and  develope  fully  their  noblest 
qualities,  they  must  be  free. 

Upon  these  correct  and  just  conclusions,  he  based 
his  plans  and  resolutions  for  future  action.  He  re- 
turned to  his  unhappy  country  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  commenced  his  bold  career  upon 
the  great  theatre  of  public  action.     Upon  his  arrival 


at  Venezuela,  he  immediately  put  in  practice  the 
theory  of  liberty  he  had  imbibed.  In  his  possession 
were  more  than  a  thousand  slaves,  whom  he  liberated 
inslanter.  He  devoted  his  princely  fortune  and  best 
exertions,  to  the  cause  of  republican  principles,  then 
dawning  upon  his  native  land.  A  Congress,  of  mem- 
bers not  the  most  enlightened,  had  been  hastily  con- 
vened. The  policy  pursued  by  them  did  not  meet 
his  liberal  views,  and,  for  a  time,  he  remained  a 
silent  but  attentive  observer  of  the  portentous  and 
gathering  storm.  He,  at  length,  accepted  of  the  com- 
mission of  Colonel,  and  was  appointed  by  Miranda, 
the  General-in-Chief,  to  the  important  command  of 
Puerto  Cabello. 

The  whole  country  was  now  involved  in  scenes  of 
blood  and  carnage,  desperation  and  revenge,  that 
beggar  description.  The  royalist  troops  were  driving 
all  before  tiiem;  I  he  tide  of  war  had  turned  against 
the  republican  army. 

By  the  treachery  of  an  officer  on  guard,  the  Spanish 
prisoners  at  Puerto  Cabello  obtained  possession  of  the 
Castle  and  Fort,  and  Bolivar,  with  such  of  his  officers 
as  remained  true  lo  the  bleeding  cause,  embarked  for 
La  Guayra. 

This  gave  to  the  royal  army  a  large  amount  of 
ammunition,  and  opened  lo  them  a  communication  by 
sea,  which  enabled  them  lo  obtain  supplies.  Sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  on  every  side,  the  embryo 
torch  of  LIBERTY  flickering  in  its  socket.  Gen.  Miran- 
da, with  the  advice  of  the  executive,  concluded  a 
capitulation  with  Monteverde,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, which  resulted  in  the  entire  overthrow   of 
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the  republic  of  Venezuela.  Tbe  articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  disregarded  by  the  royalists;  Miranda  and 
his  followers  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  thousands 
were  inhumanly  butchered,  and  the  vengeance  of 
Montererde  knew  no  bounds. 

Bolivar,  who  well  knew  the  failh  to  be  placed  in 
the  promises  of  the  royal  General,  obtained  from  him, 
at  an  auspicious  moHieni,  a  passport  to  embark  for 
Curracoa ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Carthagena,  where 
he  obtained  the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops, 
and  drove  the  royalfets  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Magdalena,  in  the  latter  part  of  1812.  From  the 
Congress  of  New  Grenada  he  obtained  a  reinforce- 
ment of  600  men.  With  this  little  band  of  patriots, 
he  crossed  the  lofty  Andes,  surprised  and  deieated 
the  royalists  at  Cacuta,  pursued  and  again  defeated 
them  at  La  Grita,  and  took  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment at  Merida.  From  here,  he  passed  through  the 
province  of  Barinas,  met  and  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Niquitao,  where  Monteverde  had  collected  his  best 
troops.  Our  conquering  hero  now  advanced  on  Ca- 
raccas,  determined  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  mur- 
dered companions,  and  once  more  plant  the  standard 
of  Liberty  in  Venezuela.  Fierro,  the  governor,  pro- 
posed terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  accepted  by 
Bolivar,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  Monteverde,  who 
had  fled,  with  his  array,  to  Puerto  Cabello.  The 
march  of  the  patriots  was  onward,  and  Venezuela 
\ras  once  more  redeemed  from  the  grasp  of  a  blood 
thirsty  tyrant.  The  prison  doors  were  thrown  open  ; 
the  patriot  troops  and  the  inhabitants  embraced  each 
other,-  every  countenance  beamed  with  joy  and  glad- 
Dtesef,  and  Bolivar  was  hailed  as  their  deliverer. 

Puerto  Cabello  still  remained  in  possession  of  the 
S^nish  General,  who,  on  receiving  a  reinforcement 
of  1200  men,  attacked  the  patriots  at  Aguaeaienta, 
where  he  was  completely  routed,  and  his  army  nearly 
all  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  remnant  retreated 
to  the  Castle  with  their  vwunded  General,  which  was 
immediately  besieged.  Bolivar  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
oflfering  to  exchange  prisoners,  which  was  treated 
with  indignity,  and  the  bearer  thrown  into  prison. 

Retaliation  and  a  war  of  extermination  now  com- 
menced, marked  with  all  that  obstinate  and  bloody 
cruelty,  that  characterizes  the  Spaniards. 

The  place,  except  the  fortress,  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers.  This  being  well  supplied 
with  provisions  ana  ammunition,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied, Bolivar  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  against  a 
large  body  of  royalists,  whom  he  met  and  routed  at 
Vigirima,  Barbula,  and  Araure. 

Venezuela  being  now  under  military  government, 
jealousies  began  to  arise  against  the  Liberator,  in- 
sinuating that  he  aimed  at  supreme  power.  He 
therefore  summoned  a  convention  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  people,  which  convened  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1814,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  To  them,  Bolivar 
tendered  the  resignation  of  his  authority,  which  they 
not  only  refused,  but  invested  him  with  supreme 
power,  to  continue  until  the  country  became  more 
permanently  settled,  with  the  title  of  Liberator  and 
Dictator  of  Venezuela. 


Enraged  at  the  success  of  the  patriots,  the  royal 
chiefs  and  priesthood  concerted  a  new  plan  to  fill  the 
land  with  devastation  and  blood. 

There  were  70,000  slaves  in  Venezuela.  Liberty, 
wealth,  "  beauty  and  booty,"  were  offered  to  them,  if 
they  would  lake  up  arms  against  the  republicans. 

By  these  means,  an  army,  more  barbarous  than  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  was  speedily  raised  of  imposing 
numbers,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder.  Like  the 
hordes  of  Gengis-Kahn,  who  swept  over  Europe,  ruin 
and  desolation  marked  their  dread  eareer.  For  four 
hundred  miles,  not  an  individual  was  spared,  who 
would  not  join  these  desperadoes  in  the  work  of 
death.  As  they  advanced,  the  situation  of  the 
patriots  became  critical  and  alarming.  The  royal 
prisoners,  amounting  to  1400,  weare  threatening  to 
rise,  and  the  inhabitants  dreaded  the  approach  of  the 
servile  and  barbarous  foe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Liberator  thought  himself  justified  in 
resorting  to  the  Icxtalionis,  and  a  general  massacre  of 
prisoners  on  both  sides  ensued.  Within  a  few  short 
months,  blood  enough  was  shed  to  tinge  the  waters 
of  the  mighty  Amazon. 

Although  his  numbers  were  far  inferior,  Bolivar 
now  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  patriot  troops 
gained  a  succession  of  brilliant  victories,  but  not  with- 
out hard  fighting  and  severe  losses.  Being  reinforced 
by  General  Marino  from  Cumano,  and  General  Mon- 
tilla,  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  united  force  of 
the  royalists  at  Becachica  and  San  Mateo.  These 
victories  dispelled  the  dark  clouds  that  threatened 
destruction  to  the  infant  repuWio. 

The  royalists  soon  raised  reinforcementB,  and,  oar 
the  28th  of  May,  1814,  the  two  armies  met  on  tb*^ 
plains  of  Carabobo.     A  more  desperate  and  bloodjr 
battle  is  not  recorded   in   the  history  of  the   Soutk. 
American  revolution.     Royal  rage  and  popular  furjr 
met  in  deadly  conflict;  the  struggle  wae  long  and 
doubtful,  but  victory  finally  declared  in  favour  of  the 
cause   of   human   rights   and   human  liberty.     Tha 
enemy  lost  five  hundred  men,  and  a  large  amount  of 
ammunition  and  arms.     Anxious  to  push  his  suooeai^ 
Bolivar  now  committed  an  error,  that  again  reduced 
Venezuela  to  slavery.     He  separated  his  army  into 
three  divisions,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
one  under  his  immediate  command,  of  that  under  the 
command  of  General  Marino,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
one  under  General  Urdaneta.     A  series  of  sad  reverses 
followed  the  patriots  in   quick   succession,  and   the 
lamp  of  LiBKRTV  was   once   more   extinguished  in 
Caraccas.     To  render  his  remorse  more  pungent  and 
keen,  Bolivar  was  censured,  his  authority  disrespect- 
ed,  his  plans  frustrated,  and  his  services   treated  with 
ingratitude.     But  the  shafts  of  misfortune  fell  harm- 
less at  his  feet.  His  purpose  was  not  changed,  he  was 
still  resolved  on  liberty  or  death.     With  some  of  the 
boldest  of  his  officers,  he  embarked  for  Carthagena, 
from  thence  to  Tunja ;  offered  his  services  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Isew  Grenada,  which  were  gladly  accepted. 
He  was  soon  put  in  command  of  a  small  army,  and 
sent  against  the  city   of  Santa   Fe  de   Bogota.     He 
took  it  by  storm,  which  resulted  in  a  capitulation, 
followed  by  a  confederacy  with  the  patriots,  which 
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greatly  strengthened  the  arm  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, imparting  new  vigour  and  energy. 

Bolivar  was  appointed  Captain  General  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  and  directed  his  main  force 
against  the  royalists  of  San  Martha,  where  the  back 
bone  of  their  army  was  concentrated.  At  the  head  of 
3000  men  he  marched  to  Mexpox,  where  he  expected 
to  receive  a  large  reinforcement  from  Carthagena, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Congress.  The  governor 
refused  to  supply  the  demand,  a  civil  war  ensued, 
and  the  eagle  of  Liberty  began  to  quail  beneath  the 
BMigry  clouds  that  were  gathering  over  his  devoted 
head.  The  grand  expedition  of  Cadiz,  consisting  of 
10,000  chosen  troops  from  Spain,  headed  by  the 
ewel  Morillo,  now  arrived,  with  blood  in  their  eyes, 
and  revenge  in  their  hearts. 

This  formidable  force  appeared  before  Carupano 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1815.  The  patriots  were 
compelled  to  fly,  and  mostly  retired  to  Carthagena. 
In  August,  Morillo  besieged  this  place,  which  was 
defended  with  great  skill  and  bravery.  Famine 
alone  conquered  the  patriotic  defenders,  hundreds 
dying  from  starvation.  On  the  5(h  of  December,  the 
city  was  evacuated.  At  this  time,  Bolivar  was  at 
Jsmaica,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  aid  for  the  re- 
lief of  Carthagena,  where  he  was  near  being  assas- 
sinated. Hearing  of  the  evacuation  of  that  place,  he 
vwnt  to  Venezuela,  where  tlie  spirit  of  revolution 
had  again  been  blown  to  a  blaae.  The  guerilla  war- 
fare now  commenced;  the  patriots  again  rallied  around 
the  Liberator,-  the  tide  of  war  turned  in  his  favour; 
bis  victories  filled  iho  royalists  with  dismay;  garrison 
after  garrison  surrendered,  and  the  banner  of  freedom 
again  waved  in  triumph  over  the  heads  of  the  repub- 
licans. If  they  were  defeated  in  one  place,  they 
were  found  with  increased  numbers  at  another,  and 
the  royalists  soon  became  convinced  that  to  defeat 
the  army  was  not  to  c«)nquer  the  people. 

A  provisional  government  was  now  formed,  and 
Venezuela  once  more  assumed  her  independence. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  raise  a  considerable  naval 
f(yrce,  and  captured  several  Spanish  vessels.  Their 
successes  enraged  the  royalists,  and  they  prepared  to 
again  attack  and  reduce  the  patriots.  In  May,  1817, 
sixteen  hundred  fresh  troops  arrived  from  Spain;  Mo- 
rillo, after  exhausting  the  fountains  of  patriot  blood 
in  New  Grenada,  commenced  his  march  for  Caraccas. 
In  the  mean  time,  Bolivar  carried  his  conquests  into 
Guiana,  which  added  greatly  to  his  resources,  and 
enabled  him  to  annoy  his  enemy,  by  cutting  off  his 
supplies  and  destroying  his  frontier  stations.  Morillo 
lost  many  of  his  troops;  his  detached  parties  were 
uniformly  defeated  or  captured,  and  he  did  not  arrive 
at  Pampator  until  the  14th  of  July.  The  combined 
forces  of  the  royalists  now  made  a  most  desperate 
attack  upon  the  Island  of  Margaritta.  and,  after  five 
hard-fought  battles,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with 
the  loss  of  1000  troops.  The  prospect  of  indepen- 
dence brightened  with  each  succeeding  month;  the 
supreme  congress  of  Venezuela  was  organized  in 
November;  Bolivar  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  year  closed  upon  their  successful 
career  under  favourable  auspices. 


The  ensuing  year,  the  royalists  were  compelled  to 
act  on  the  defensive;  the  republic  became  more  firm; 
their  army  better  supplied  and  organized,  and  the 
mother  country  began  to  despair  of  conquering  her 
refractory  colonies.  For  nine  years»  a  war  of  exter- 
mination had  been  carried  on;  thousands  upon  thou* 
sands  of  the  patriots  had  been  slain,  but,  from  their 
ashes  myriads  had  arisen  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
their  butchered  brethren,  and  the  wrongs  of  their 
bleeding  country. 

The  gigantic  genius  of  Bolivar  now  soared  alof); 
his  towering  energies  ascended  the  temple  of  fame; 
the  splendour  of  his  talents  attracted  the  admirin|f 
gaze  of  nations,  and  his  own  countrymen  proclaimed 
him  the  Washington,  the  Liberator,  the  Father  of 
Colombia.  The  resources  of  his  mind  expanded  inta 
full  bloom;  his  soul  was  wrapped  in  the  flaming  blase 
of  REPUBLICAN  LIBERTY;  his  fellow  men  caught  the 
enthusiastic  fire;  prejudice  and  jealousy  hid  their 
green  heads  beneath  their  veil  of  filth  and  scum; 
universal  confidence  was  inspired,  and  a  zeal,  firm  as 
the  perpetual  hills,  was  planted  deep  in  the  bosom 
of  every  patriot.  The  glorious  era  had  now  arrived 
when  the  chains  of  the  most  cruel,  bloody,  and  de- 
graded despotism  were  to  be  burst  asunder.  Kin- 
dred spirits  in  other  nations  were  moved  with  sym- 
pathy. Old  Kentucky,  through  her  Legislature,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  Congress  towards  the  bleeding 
cause.  Many  went  from  the  United  States,  and 
jcuned  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Bonaparte  pro- 
raised  his  aid;  England  and  Ireland  espoused  the 
revolution  of  South  America,  and  rendered  important 
and  eflicicnt  assistance. 

With  these  bright  prospects  before  him,  Bolivar 
conceived  the  bold  and  philanthropic  plan  of  eman- 
cipating the  whole  of  South  America.     A«  a  first  and 
necessary  step,  he  endeavoured  to  plant  deeply  and 
firmly,  the  foundations  of  its  civil  government  and 
institutions.     In    this,   he   showed   himself  the  able 
Statesman  and    the  wise   Legislator.     In  February, 
1819,  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  was  organized,  tho 
constitution  devised,  and  such  regulations  adopted  as 
were  deemed  necessary  to  insure  their  safe  arrival 
at  the  goal  of  liberty.     The  Liberator  resigned  hi« 
authority   to  them,  that  all   power   might   emanato 
directly  from  the  sovereign  people  through   their  im- 
mediate representatives.     He  was  immediately  elect- 
ed President,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
His  first  military  step  was  to  emancipate  New  Grena- 
da.    To  accomplish  this,  the  boldness  and  skill  of  a 
Bonaparte  were  necessary.     A  vast  and  unexplored 
wilderness  was  to  be  traversed;  large  rivers,  swelled 
t«  lakes  by  torrents  of  rain,  were  to  be  passed;  the 
lofiy  and  frozen  summit  of  the  Andes  was  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  numerous  difficulties,  such  as  try  men's 
souls  and  bodies,  were  to  be  overcome,  in  order  to 
reach  and  meet  an  army  of  Spain's  proudest  vete- 
rans, headed  by  the  Nero  Morillo,  of  near  three  times 
the  number  of  the  patriots.     All  this  was  nobly  and 
bravely   accomplished.     On   the    27th  of  June,  the 
liberating  army  reached  the  river  Guya,   where  they 
encountered,  and  completely  routed  a  body  of  royalists, 
whose  situation  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  the 
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Straits  of  Thermopyla;.  This  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  splendid  victories,  and  New  Grenada  was 
once  more  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  free.  The 
combined  talenls  of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  could 
not  have  performed  more;  the  achievements  they 
accomp  ished  were  not  more  brilliant.  In  seventy- 
five  days,  the  patriots  had  marched  one  thousand 
miles;  had  vanquished  the  concentrated  forces  of 
Morillo,  in  three  pitched  and  sanguinary  battles ;  had 
taken  a  large  amount  of  military  stores,  provisions, 
korses,  and  specie ;  had  liberated  an  oppressed  people, 
Needing  at  every  pore,  and  acquired  a  fame  that  will 
endure  through  the  rolling  ages  of  time. 

The  next  step  of  the  Liberator  was  to  unite  the 
interests  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  by  forming 
a  social  compact.  On  the  14th  December,  Congress 
met,  the  plan  was  submitted,  and  on  the  17lh,  the 
fundamental  law  was  passed,  uniting  the  two  into 
one  State,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia. Bolivar  again  resigned  his  authority  into  the 
hands  of  Congress,  who  immediately  re-elected  him 
President,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Libera- 
tor OF  Colombia.  After  ihe  close  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  Bolivar  again  touk  command  of  the  army, 
and  commenced  the  campaign  of  1820  in  April,  with 
rigour  and  sueeess.  During  this  year,  the  royalists 
were  driven  from  such  parts  of  New  Grenada  as  they 
■till  occupied,  and  also  from  Popayan,  Merida,  and 
Truxillo.  Owing  to  these  disasters  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  Spain,  Morillo  sued  for  an  armistice,  during 
which,  terms  of  peace  were  proposed  to  the  new  Re- 
public, of  such  a  nature,  that  they  were  rejected  with 
contempt.  Knowing  the  treachery  of  the  Spanish 
Generals,  the  Republic  did  not  relax  their  prepara- 
tions to  renew  hostilities  at  a  moment's  warning.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1821,  the  general  Congre-ss  of  Colom- 
bia, composed  of  representatives  from  twenty-two 
Provinces,  met  and  organized  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta, 
to  whom  the  Liberator  immediately  tendered  his  re- 
sigBation,  and  was  again  re-elected  President,  which 
he  at  first  declined  accepting,  but  finally  con.senled. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  hostilities  again  commenced 
by  the  capture  of  Coro.  After  various  skirmishes,  the 
royalists,  now  under  the  command  of  Morales  and 
La  Torre,  concentrated  their  forces  on  the  plains  of 
Carabobo,  amounting  to  6000  of  Spain's  choicest 
troops.  On  the  24th  of  June,  Bolivar,  with  his  brave 
■veterans,  attacked,  and  completely  routed  this  formi- 
dable army.  The  plains  of  Waterloo,  where  the  fate 
ot  Europe  depended  on  the  result  of  a  single  action, 
•annot  boast  of  deeds  more  noble  and  daring  than 
were  exhibited  on  this  occiision.  It  was  the  last  ex- 
piring struggle  of  the  royal  army;  it  was  the  consumma- 
tion of  FREEDOM  and  liberty  to  th?  Colombiaus. 
Caraccas,  Carthagena,  &c.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  patriots  in  quick  succession,  and  tlie  republican 
banner  waved  in  triumph  over  disenthralled  Colombia. 
The  electric  fluid  of  Liberty  now  spread  its  light- 
ning flashes  far  and  wide,  and  the  blaze  of  revolution 
soon  illuminated  the  dark  recesses  of  Quito  and  Peru- 
Their  independence  was  gained;  their  fetters  were 
broken;  they  were  received  iwto  the  confederacy,  (the 
former  in  1822,  the  latter  in  1825)  and   the  Spanish 


power  was  rednred  to  the  ptssession  of  Puerto  Cabel- 
lo,  under  the  command  of  General  La  Torre.  With 
true  Spanish  obstinacy,  he  held  out  until  famine  com- 
pelled him  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation.  Although 
La  Torre  and  Morales  had  played  the  last  act  of  the 
bloody  drama,  with  a  cruelty  and  savage  ferocity 
thai  would  have  disgraced  Attila,  Nero,  or  Tamerlane, 
they  were  treated  humanely,  and  permitted  to  embark 
quietly  for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  showing  clearly  that 
Bolivar  was  as  humane  and  generous  as  he  was  brave 
and  victorious. 

In  the  mean  time,  Congress  had  held  a  protracted 
session,  adopted  a  constitution,  similar,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  established  religion,  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  lump  of  unholy  leaven,  re- 
pugnant and  destructive  to  republican  principles,  may 
be  attributed  the  unhappy  commotions  that  have 
ever  since  agitated  Colombia.  The  conscience  and 
will  must  be  left  free  to  act;  all  persons  must  be  per- 
mitted to  worship  under  their  own  fig  tree  in  the 
way  they  desire.  Enslave  the  mind,  and  the  noblest 
part  of  man  becomes  diseased,  the  true  source  of 
liberty  is  dried  up,  and  freedom  becemes  a  shadow 
w'ithout  the  substance,  a  name  without  the  reality. 

Congress  also  passed  many  salutary  laws,  and  the 
government  began  to  be  sincerely  felt,  cordially  obey- 
ed, and  formally  recognized.  Bolivar  was  elected 
President,  and  General  Santander,  whose  services 
had  been  highly  beneficial,  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  by  Congress,  in 
honour  of  Henry  Clay  and  Col.  Duane,  of  the  United 
States,  and  Lord  Holland  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  of 
England,  for  their  exertion  and  influence  in  favour  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  States. 

During  the  session  of  1822,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  recognized  the  new  government,  and 
sent  Ministers  to  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
Noiwiihsianding  the  happy  condition  of  the  South 
Americans  at  the  time  they  took  a  rank  with  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  world,  they  were  destined 
to  pass  through  many  tribulations,  arising  from  the 
heterogeneous  materials  that  attempted  to  unite,  the 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  who  were  mostly  in  favour 
of  the  Spanish  government. 

The  history  of  that  unhappy  country  down  to  the 
present  time,  is  sickening  and  heart-rending  to  the 
friends  of  humanity,  philanthropy,  and  liberal  princi- 
ples. Scarce  a  year  has  passed,  without  civil  wars, 
cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  Nor  will  these  ever  cease, 
until  the  people  become  enlightened,  throw  oflT  the 
veil  of  bigotry  and  blinding  priesteraft,  and  learn  the 
art  of  self  government. 

The  best  exertions  of  Bolivar  were  used  to  remove 
these  difficulties,  but  he  found  the  task  to  be  one  of 
years,  perhaps  centuries.  Notwithstanding  he  had 
spent  his  life,  his  blood,  his  treasures,  in  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  cause  of  their  independence,  and 
had  been  placed  by  them  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  fame 
could  rear,  black  ingratitude,  prompted  by  the  jealousy 
of  their  disordered  minds,  protruded  its  loathsome 
head,  and  they  attempted  to  assassinate  him  in  1826. 
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He  still  remained  faithful  to  his  post,  and  v^  as  elected, 
the  same  year,  President  of  the  Republic,  and  pro- 
jected the  American  Congress  of  JN'ations  at  Panama. 
A  conspiracy  against  his  government  and  life  was 
planned  about  this  time;  anarchy  ensued;  Venezuela 
separated,  and  declared  him  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw. 
With  his  soul  writhing  in  anguish,  with  a  heart 
mourning  over  the  sad  and  fallen  condition  of  his 
long  nursed  and  beloved  country,  he  resigned  his 
authority,  embarked  for  the  United  States  April  16th, 
1830,  hoping  his  absence  might  restore  peace.  On 
his  way,  he  was  seized  with  .sickness,  landed  at  San 
Pedro,  where  he  lingered  until  the  17th  December, 
1830,  where  death  found  him,  poor,  broken-hearted, 
and  disconsolate,  and  beckoned  him>:away  from  this 
world  of  misery,  wretchedness  and  woe,  at  the  early 
age  of  47  years. 
Reader,  if  this  melancholy  termination  of  the  bril- 


liant career  of  Colombia's  Liberator  involves  a  pro- 
blem you  cannot  comprehend,  search  not  for  its  solu- 
tion in  his  character.  He  was  a  philanthropist,  pure, 
noble,  generous  and  brave.  His  country's  glory  was 
his  highest  ambition,  its  happiness  his  heart's  desire, 
its  prosperity  his  constant  aim,  its  liberty  the  joy  of 
his  soul. 

Go  learn  minutely  the  character  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  who  are  rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Go  learn  the  disposition  of  their  demagogue  leaders, 
who  are  nursed  in  the  hot-bed  of  envy,  jealousy,  un- 
holy ambition,  and  venal  corruption. 

An  investigation  of //u"«  kind  will  render  the  solu- 
tion as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  as  irresistible  as 
the  pages  of  Euclid,  as  conclusive  as  the  demonstm- 
tions  of  geometry. 

Ammoniub. 


QUACKS    AND    QUACKERY 


Great  Hygeian,  all  hail!  of  rare  medical  knowledge  ! 

Still  prompt  with  your  pills  at  humanity's  call ; 
Like  some  other  worthies,  who  figure  at  "  College." 

You  don't  seem  to  like  your  own  physic  at  all. 

Yet,  who  dare  assert  that  your  bolus  is  gammon. 
Of  aloes  composed,  and  gamboge  quantum  sufT? 

Ah,  the  "  Law"  would  have  never  donounc'd  poor 

jl   f-GST"  Bob  Salmon," 

Had  the  patient  consented  to  swallow  enough ! 

Why  was  not  the  judge  to  that  "Salmon"  more  tender? 

He  only  Prescrib'd  the  delectable  pill ; 
And,  like  many  others,  was  merely  the  vender, 

While  the  drugs  were  compounded  by  Morrison's 
skill. 

Hygeist,  all  hail !  how  that  epithet  pleases ! 

Long,  long,  may  the  nations  rejoice  in  thy  doze. 
And  long  mayest  thou  flourish  to  cure  all  diseases. 

And  thy  patieaits  consign  to  delightful  repose. 


roud  Fame  hath  decreed  ye, 
And  poets  shall  warble  thy  merits  in  song, 
When  thy  name  shall  be  coupled  with  Brodum  and 
Eady, 
A  Monarch  of  Empirics,  Long  St.  John  Long. 

Avast.  Mr.  Bare  bones,  it  surely  don't  follow, 

That  with  my  own  medicine  I  ought  to  be  cranun'd{ 

Those  pills  I  compounded  to  sell,  not  to  swallow, 
And  if  I  can  gulp  the  gamboge,  I'll  be  damn'd. 

•*  Ah,  do  not  insist  on  my  bolting  the  bolus, 
Nor  with  my  own  weapon  thus  cruelly  kill ; 

And  do  not,  old  fellow,  consign  to  a  hole  us. 
But  think  of  the  grist  we  have  brought  to  your 
mill, 

"Do  release  me,  good  friend,  from  your  grasp  herculean. 
And  relieve  me  from  dread  of  the  pick-aie  and  spade; 

So,  I'll  teach  you  the  secret  of  humbug  Hygeian, 
Aad  give  you,  as  partner,  full  share  of  mj  trade." 
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A    SPOONEY. 

FROM   A    FASHIONABLE    M  0  B  E  L. 


ymi  imiM  miywhere  Mit  Chrisimoi  ?    I  a'n'^-and  1  am  abmy  S9  vtry/vMrng,  <m.' 
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COURTING    BY    PROXY; 

OR,    A    ROMANCE    OF    THE    PRESENT    DAY. 


I  iiliiii  ji  i 


80I0D  Sensitive  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  vrho 
ty  an  unwearied  nttention  to  his  calling  had 
amassed  what  might  be  called  a  handsome  com- 
petence.   Still,  however,  he  carried  on  business, 
for  the  sake  of  his  son,  whom  he  expected  to  ex- 
hibit, in  his  own  elastic  person,  the  evrer-varyin» 
fashions  in  dress,  for  the  information  of  his  nu-  j 
merous  customers  ;    but,  like  the   plant  from  i 
Which  he  derived  his  name,  Solon  shrank  from  j 
observation,  and  was  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  in  ' 
the  shop,  which  so  exasperated  his  father,  that 
he  condemned  him  to  the  drudgery  of^he  shop-  i 
board,  ia  which  he  continued  till  hw"  fatlier's  ! 
death.  j 

Selon  being  now  his  own  master,  became 
more  and  more  retiring,  and,  at  length,  found  j 
himself  unable  to  face  any  of  his  customers.    The  ' 
business  was  consequently  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  foreman,  wlio,  having  been  long  in 
Mr.  Sensitive's  employ,  was  quite  able  to  under-  [ 
take  the  reins  of  government.    Time  rolled  on, 
and  Solon  began  to  feel  anxious  to  koov7  the 
state  of  his  affairs.    It  was  some  time,  hcvever, 
before  he  could  muster  courage  sufficient  to  de- 1 
mand  a  statement  of  accounts  from  his  acting  j 
manager,  and  when  the  day  appointed  for  a  ge-  j 
oeral  settlement  arrived,  he  found,  to  his  dismay, 
that  his  hones  manager  had  decamped,  carrying  ! 
with  him  cash  to  a  large  amount ! 

After  this  event,  Solon  was  never  seen  in  Lon-  I 
don,  excepting  by  two  individuals,  viz.  his  old  • 
housekeeper  and  his  early  friend,  Jack  Linton, ; 
a  rattle-brained,  harem-scarem  fellow,  who  was  i 
always  endeavouring  to  "  draw,"  Solon  '*  out,"  I 
or,  in  other  words,  to  show  him  what  he  called  I 
"life."  j 

The  idea  of  being  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  as,  1 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  been  plun- 
dered to  the  extent  of  £1500,  was  more  than  So- 
lon's philosophy  could  bear.    In  vain  did  his  fa- 
ther's intimate  friends  call  to  condole  with  him ;  | 
be  was  invisible — inaccessible.  1 

He  now  began  to  feel  his  situation  by  no  1 
means  an  enviable  one,«Ddi>y  tbeadriceaodaM-  | 
aistance  of  his  friend  Jack  Linton,  disposed  of] 


his  stock  in  trade,  and  took  refuge  in  the  retired 
village  ofGrimstcad.  Linton  was,  as  usual,  his 
agent  in  this  matter,  and  engaged  him  a  snu^  lit- 
tle cottage  in  tlie  most  retired  part  of  the  village. 
Hither  Solon  repaired,  at  an  advanced  hour  of 
the  evening,  and  quietly  took  possession  of  his 
mansion,  without  either  seeiog,or  being  seen,  by 
any  of  tlie  inhabitants.  The  secrecy  observed 
by  Solon,  who  never  was  seen  abroad,  added  to 
the  droll  appearance  of  his  friend  Linton,  who 
knocked  and  obtained  ndmissioo  at  all  hours, 
soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  neighbouring  gossips,  and  Solon 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  tte  ''  Invisible  Gen- 
tleman." ■ 

As  for  the  unmarried  ladies  of  Grimstead,  they 
were  annoyed  beyond  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  many  were  t!ie  epithets  (I  am  sorry  to  say, 
sometimes  abusive  ones)  lavished  on  the  devcttti 
head  of  poor  Solon,  who  had  dared  to  treat  with 
contempt  the  charnr»s  of  so  many  amiable  crea- 
tures ;  and  yet  he  was  certainly  an  object  for 
pity  rather  than  contempt,  nor  was  his  heart  so 
cold  and  iosensibk^  as  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

All  persons  acquainted  with  the  miseries  of  a 
bachelor's  life,  will  readily  conceive,  that  poor 
Mr.  Sensitive  must  beany  thing  but  happy  in  hi« 
solitary  abode.  He  had,  inde^,  entertained  a 
thought,  which  soon  kindled  into  a  warm  desire, 
to  unite  his  fate  with  that  of  one  of  the  teader 
sex,  but  how  could  he  own  the  '*  soft  impeach- 
ment .'"'  for,  to  make  love  in  person^  would  have 
killed  him  outright.  In  thi^  dilemma,  he  again 
had  recourse  to  Linton,  to  whom  he  opened 
the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  who  promised  him, 
if  it  were  possible  to  "  make  him  a  happy  man," 
in  less  than  a  month!  From  this  time,  Linton 
began  to  enter  freely  into  society,  and  attended 
all  the  quadrille,  card,  and  other  parties,  that 
were  given  by  the  old  maids.  He  had  thus  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  observing  their  tempers, 
manners,  dispositions,  &c.  Of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, however,  not  one  lady  seemed  at  all  likely 
to  suit  the  peculiar  habits  of  his  friend,  and  he 
had  almost  given  up  in  despair,  when  a  new  ar- 
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rival  was  announced  in  ihe  village ;  it  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Amelia  Mu/igins,  a  widow  lady,  of  am- 
ple dimensions,  and  who  prided  herself  on  being 
called  "  fat,  fair,  and  forty."  She  was  a  native 
of  Grimstead,  but  had  been  staying  on  a  visit  for 
some  months  past  with  a  friend  at  Worthing,  and 
had  returned  to  her  apf^rie.  Jack,  now  on  the 
quivive,  was  anxious  lo  obtain  an  introduction  to 
the  gay  widow,  who  he  fondly  thought  might  be 
the  very  person  he  was  in  search  of.  He  found 
her  affable,  polite,  and  agreeable  in  her  conver- 
sation, and  by  no  means  diffident,, /or  she  told 
him  one  "day  that,  having  been  once  married,  and 
having  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  she  should 
have  no  objection  again  to  repeat  the  words 
"  love,  honour,  and  obey  !" — This  she  said  with 
*  !  the  most  perfect  good-humour,  and  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  idea  vastly.  Linton  now  thought  himself 
'  secure  f  f  his  prize,  and  his  heart  began  to  heat 
high  with  expectation;  but  how  could  he  intro- 
duce his  mission?  A  thought  striick  him,  and 
he  knocked  it  down.  Mrs.  Amelia  Muggins 
had  a  female  friend  and  companion,  or  toady  as 
they  are  sometimes  called  ;  her  name  was  Miss 
Nancy  Nixon.  To  this  moving  automaton  did 
Linton  apply  himself;  and  so  entirely  did  he  in- 
sinuate himself  into  her  good  graces,  that  he 
found  her  an  excellent  person  for  his  purpose. 
He  was  continually  speaking  to  her  of  his  friend 
Sensitive's  virtues,  and  lauding  him  up  to  the 
skies,  at  the  same  time  artfully  hinting  that  he 
thought  a  suitable  match  might  be  formed  be- 
tween Mr.  S.  and  Mrs.  M.  Having  said  thus 
much,  he  gave  an  expressive  glance  at  Miss 
Nixon,  and  left  the  room  ;  nor  did  he  revisit  Mrs. 
Muggins's  mansion  for  some  days  afterwards. 

One  mornmg,  early,  he  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Muggins,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  that  day  to  dinner.  At  the  hour  of  four, 
Linton  was  punctual  in  his  attendance,  and  soon 
gleaned  from  the  countenance  of  his  hostess, 
that  there  was  good  news  in  reset  ve  for  his  friend 

SolOD. 

After  the  cloth  was  remove!,  Mrs.  Muggins 
drew  her  chair  up  to  the  fire,  and  requested 
a  few  moments'  private  conversation  with  Mr. 
.  Linton.  She  began  by  saying  she  had  heard 
much  of  his  friend  Mr.  Sensitive's  accomplish- 
ments, and  was  surprised  that  he  had  never 
introduced  her  to  so  amiable  a  man.  She  also 
thinted  that  she  knew  well  how  to  appreciate 
good  and  amiable  qualities  in  the  male  sex,  and 
regretted  much  that  she  was  doomed  to  lead  a 
life  of*  single  blessedness."  She  then  paused; 
on  which  Jack  Linton,  who  had  fortified  himself 
for  the  occasion  by  taking  several  extra  glasses 
of  wine  during  dinner,  resumed  the  conversation. 
He  told  her  of  Mr.  Sensitive's  anxious  desire  to 
enter  on  the  marriage  state— lie  expatiated  at 
much  length  upon  his  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  look  out  for  a  lady  who  would 
be  likely  to  render  his  friend  happy ;  "  because," 
added  Linton,  "  he  is  so  extremely  bashful  and 


retiring,  that  an  avowal  of  attachment  from  his 
own  hps  would  most  probably  be  the  death  of 
him."  The  lady  sighed— Linton  looked  serious 
—the  lady  sighed  again  !  At  length  Linton  broke 
silence,  and  ventured  to  hope  that  he  might  live 
to  see  a  union  brought  about  between  Mrs. 
Amelia  Muggins  and  iVlr.  Solon  Sensitive.  The 
la^y  lifted  up  her  fan  and  concealed  her  blush- 
ipg  face,  while  she  simpered  out  that  Mr.  Linton 
might  know  her  determination  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  but,  at  present,  she  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise, she  could  say  nothing. 

Away  ran  Linton  to  his  impatient  friend,  and 
communicated  the  glad  tidings.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  three  days,  he  again  waited  upon  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Muggins,  and  heard  her  soft  con- 
fession, that  "•  the  report  of  Mr.  Sensitive's  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments  had  quite  won  her 
heart,  and  that  she  was  no  longer  at  her  own  dis- 
j)osaI. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
and  the  ring  provided,  but,  at  Solon's  earnest 
request,  the  ceremony  was  deferred  for  a  week, 
that  he  might  fortify  himself  for  the  occasion. 

The  dreadful  morning,  however,  came  at  last, 
and  Solon,  dressed  in  his  best  attire,  prepared  to 
meet  his  intended  bride,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
man  just  about  to  be  turned  off  on  the  gallows. 
He  again  prayed  for  another  week's  respite,  but 
Linton  was  inexorable,  and  enshrouding  his 
friend  in  a  voluminous  cloak,  hurried  him  into  a 
post  chaise,  and  was  soon  at  the  church  door ; 
nor  was  the  lady  long  in  making  her  appearance, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Nancy  Nixon,  as  brides- 
maid. Solon  looked  on  in  mute  astonishment, 
nor  dared  he  raise  his  eyes  towards  his  intended, 
till  he  heard  the  priest  address  him  in  an  audit^le 
tone — "  Wilt  thou  take  this  woman  to  be  thy 
wedded  wife .'"'  He  then  ventured  to  raise  his 
eyes,  which  met  those  of  his  fat,  smiling  inamo- 
rata. The  effect  produced  by  the  collision  was 
that  of  an  electric  shock.  Immediately  after- 
wards his  knees  failed  him,  and  every  nerve  was 
agitated;  in  vain  did  his  friend  Jack  push  him 
forward,  and  teil  him  to  behave  "  like  a  man,'' — 
his  courage  forsook  him,  aqd  taking  one  more 
glance  at  the  proportions  of  his  (lost)  wife,  whose 
eye  flashed  fury,  he  lelt  himself  inspired  with  the 
strength  of  a  lion,  and  fledoutof  the  church  with 
the  greatest  precipitation.  To  describe  the  con- 
fusion that  ensued  would  be  impossible :  all,  ex- 
cepting Mrs.  Muggins,  were  riveted  to  the 
spot,  but  she,  with  all  the  rage  of  a  disappointed 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  weight  was  little 
short  of  twenty  stone,  pursued  the  tailor  with  un- 
remitting ardour,  and  so  fierce  was  the  chase, 
that  the  unlucky  wight  had  nearly  been  cap- 
tured. Thanks,  however,  to  providence,  Mrs. 
Muggins  made  b.  faux  pas,  and  falling  down,  on 
the  very  eve  of  victory,  Solon  escaped  for  his 
life,  without  once  looking  behind  him  ;  nor  has 
he  been  since  heard  of,  though  his  friend,  Jack 
Linton,  has  travelled  over  half  the  globe  in 
search  of  him. 
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HINDOO     AND     MUSSULxMAN     DEVOTEE 


In  India  there  are  numerous  peniionts  of  dinorent 
«ect8  called  Fakeers,  Yogees,  Tadius,  Ponduroons.  &c. 
who  make  a  vow  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
and  travel  about  begging.  The  Yogees  and  Fakeers, 
who  are  often  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  are 
both  penitents  and  mendicants,  but  the  former  are 
Hindoos,  and  the  latter  Mussulmans ;  in  other  respects 
they  resemble  one  another  in  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and 
impudence.  They  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  bazaars, 
in  the  markets,  and  in  all  other  public  places.  Let 
our  readers  figure  to  themselves  a  fanatic  slark  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  stuff  which  is 
fastened  round  his  middle,  bedaubed  all  over  with  a 
whitish  powder,  his  hair  so  twisted  that  it  might  be 
taken  for  Medusa's  serpents,  setting  up  from  time  to 
time  the  strangest  howls,  running  like  a  madman, 
with  a  face  proof  against  shame,  red  and  wild  looking 
oyen,  and  they  will  have  some  idea  of  a  Fakeer.     The 


wreiches  strive  to  surpass  one  another  in  extavagance, 
and  try  by  alt  possible  means  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  multitude,  some  wounding  themselves  on  the 
forehead,  arms,  or  thighs,  to  excite  the  compassion  of 
the  charitable,  and  obtain  alms  from  them.  Others 
will  lie  on  their  backs  motionless  in  the  streets,  and 
there  exposed  on  the  scorching  sand  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  sing  hymns,  and  affect  to  be  totally 
indifferent  to  all  that  is  passing  about  them,  as  if  they 
were  absorbed  in  profound  meditation,  but  at  the 
same  time  leering  to  observe  if  any  thing  is  thrown 
to  them.  The  engraving  gives  an  idea  of  some  of 
their  antics. 

These  Fakeera  sometimes  assemble  in  troops  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  levying  contributions  wher- 
ever they  go.  The  total  number  of  the  Fakeers  i« 
estimated  at  800,000-  They  class  themselves  in  par- 
ticular orders. 
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A     GAME     AT     COQUETRY. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "THE    REFORMER: 


"Well,  Fred!"  I 

"  Well,  Frank  I"  | 

These  were  the  first  salutations  of  two  intimate  | 
firiends,  yclept  Frederick  Markhara  and  Francis  Lyt- 
tleton  Winchestw. 

"  Well,  and  how  do  ?"  lisped  out  the  last  named  gen- 
tleman. "  How  does  it  fit  ? — How  does  the  dose 
amell? — How  does  your  pulse  beat? — Have  you  got  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart  ? — Does  your  head  ache  ?" 
"  Pshaw!  I  did  not  send  for^my  physician!" 
"Physician?  no!  He  takes  the  body,  I  the  mind  ; 
•which  hath  the  better  bargain  ?  I  inquired  after  the 
symptoms  of  your  corporeal  frame,  that  I  might  ascer- 
tain the  Stat©  of  the  incorporeal.  You,  mundane  that 
you  are,  carried  your  thoughts  no  higher  than  the  ac- 
celeration or  stupefaction  of  the  sanguinary  tides.  I 
judged  by  the  tides  of  the  moon  of  your  brains — by 
your  brains  of  your  heart  by  your  heart  of  the  lady." 

"  Could  you  not  have  asked  a  straight-forward  ques- 
tion ?" 

"Of  a  third  person,  but  not  o^he  principals  in  a 
matrimonial  affair.  Why,  a  man  warmly  in  love 
would  have  construed,  or  rather  misconstrued,  a  ques- 
tion into  a  doubt,  a  doubt  into  an  insult,  an  insuU  into 
a  challenge,  a  challenge  into  a  bullet,  and  a  bullet — 
oh,  ye  fates !  into  my  heart,  and  all  because  of  an  indis- 
creet question.  No,  Fred,  no ;  I  am  wiser  than  that. 
For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost — for  want  of  a 
shoe,  the  horoe  was  lost — for  want  of  ahorse,  the  rider 
•was  lost,  and  all  for  want — no,  Fred,  no.  I  have  just 
introduced  a  new  mode  for  my  hair,  which  has  taken  ; 
and,  as  it  is  in  the  first  blush  of  the  new  fashion,  I  am 
not  willing  that  a  single  curl  should  be  shaken  by  a 
mistimed  argument,  though  it  should  have  all  the 
weight  of — lead." 

"  As  ridiculous  as  ever!" 

"  I  flatter  myself  a  little  more  so — .1  am  improving. 
Kemember  that  there  is  no  standing  still,  and  I  would 
not  willingly  retrograde.  Besides,  absurdity,  or  ec- 
centricity, which  is  the  same  thing,  is  the  very  charm 
of  life,  which  the  world  runs  after  most  vehemently. 
People  can  choose  whether  they  will  care  or  not  for 
•ueh  a  wise,  sterling,  profound, serious,  fellow  as  you  ; 
but  they  have  no  choice,  they  are  irresistibly  impelled 
to  follow  my  folly,  to  rush  after  me  through  bog,  over 
Viar,  till  the  ignis  fatuus  has  led  them->'he  himself 
Jbnows  not  whither." 

Well,  but  wise,  serious  people,  such  as  you  are 
pleased  to  designate  your  poor  friend,  sometimes  follow 
these  will-o'-the  wisps  quite  as  foolishly,  and  some^ 
times  more  fatally,  than  they  who  with  a  light 
heart  have  also  a  light  pair  of  heels  to  escape  again." 
"  Ah  ! — and  a  sigh — suspicious,  Fred  !" 
"  Was  there  ever  a  day  in  man's  life  when  a  sigh, 
jerhaps  breathed  by  memory,  perhaps  by  anticipation, 
might  not  emanate  from  the  heart  ?" 

"These  sighs  are  serious  things.  Come,  I  see  I 
must  resume  my  medical  character.  A  sigh — that  is, 
a  lengthened  expiration  of  the  breath,  followed  by  a 
lengthened  expiration — rather  curious  that  a  sort  .6T 
difficulty  in  breathing  should  have  any  connexion  with 
the  delicate  embarrassments  of  the  heart." 

"  A  lengthened  inspiration  ! — what  treason,  Frank, 
dius  to  vulgarise  the  sentiment  of  a  sigh." 

"Oh!  tee  that  is,  we  men,  know  the  value  of  a  sigh. 
I  would  not  depreciate  it  for  the  world — but  then  it 
•*  must  be  breathed  into  the  ears  of  a  lady.    Sighs  are 
thrown  away  upon  men ;  mere  trash,  bombast,  non- 
tense,  folly." 
"  And  mine  ?" 

"  It  was  forgetfulnes»— or  you  mistook  ne  ibr  your 
mistress." 


"  It  was  not  forgetfulness,  it  was  remembrance." 

"  Then  must  I  renew  my  investigation.  Now,  look 
me  full  in  the  face — there — gravely — that  is  grave 
enough — almost  too  gravely.  Now,  answer  all  my  in- 
terrogations." 

"  Well,  I  am  nothing  loth." 

"  Are  you  in  disgrace  with  your  mistress?" 

«  No." 

"  Are  you  in  favour  ?" 

"  No." 

"  The  medium  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  That  is  bad.  You  had  better  have  had  a  quarrel. 
I  would  advise  you  to  make  it  into  a  quarrel-  it  is 
much  easier  to  pass  from  storm  to  sunshine,  '  from  In- 
dus to  the  Pole,'  than  from  indifferent  dullness  into 
grace  and  favour.     Make  a  quarrel  of  it,  Fred." 

"  How  shall  I  manage  it?" 

"  What  a  question !  None  bnt  a  dolt  could  have 
asked  it.     Tell  her  that  her  lap-dog  is  an  ugly  bore." 

"  That  would  be  true." 

"  Then  you  must  not  utter  it.  Be  sure  that  in  your 
anger  you  never,  on  any  provocation,  speak  the  truth. 
Be  as  bitter  as  you  will. — Be  a  very  Brougham  in  sa- 
tire— a  very  Wellington  in  ire  ;  call  your  antagonist 
every  vile  and  wretched  thing  on  earth,  only  taking 
care  to  exceed  or  overleap  the  truth,  and  there  need 
not  exist  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  renewal  of  the 
warmest  friendship.  But,  oh!  once  utier  a  truth, 
sterling  and  immutable  truth,  and  you  shall  find  that 
the  anger  it  generates  shall  be  as  imperishable  as 
truth  il.self.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  men  who  vi- 
tuperate to-day  shake  hands  to«morrow.  There  has 
been  nothing  but  clack,  and  clamour,  and  the  brazen 
note  of  war,  bu:  not  an  arrow  shot;  the  sounds  die 
away  in  the  air,  and  leave  no  festering  wound." 

"  Then,  must  I  leave  the  lapnlog  unassailed  ?" 

"  It  is  a  doubtful  point;  she  might  not  identify  the 
little  tassel  with  herself,  and  then  she  might  forgive: 
but,  again,  as  the  little  Cupid  is,  doubtless,  a  little 
love,  and  the  selection  of  her  own  most  seraphic  taste, 
to  villify  the  one  might  be  to  impugn  the  other.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  you  had  belter  intimate  to  her  that 
she  squints." 

"That  she  squints!" 

"  Ay,  I  suppese  at  least  that  that  is  not  veritable 
truth,  or  else,  oh !  for  a  lament  on  your  taste !  That 
therefore,  she  might  forgive." 

"  But,  suppose  only  for  a  moment  that  I  would  ra- 
ther choose  disgrace  than  favour — banishment  than 
presence." 

"  That  is  difficult  to  suppose." 

"  And  wherefore  ?" 

"  Because  Mr.  Frederick  Markham  professes  to  be 
a  man  of  principle  and  honour,  and  consistent  withal, 
and  he  is  here  on  the  point  of  marriage.  The  lady  is 
ready,  her  friends  are  willing,  settlements  are  made 
out,  jewels  bought,  dresses  selected,  carriages  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  whole  of  the  lady's  five  hundred  dew 
friends  waiting  anxiously  to  congratulate  her  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  name  and  a  new  appendage  to  it. 
And  these  are  the  smallest  parts  of  the  preparations  ; 
a  greater  is  that  the  bridegroom's  old,  sage,  and  steady 
schoolfellow  and  friend  has  had  some  extremely  sci- 
entific garments  cast  to  his  Adonis  mould,  and  has  sub- 
mitted to  be  whirled  a  hundred  and  so  many  miles,  to 
the  danger  of  his  curls  and  the  fatality  of  his  cravat, 
to  honour  the  august  ceremony  with  his  presence. — 
And  are  not  these  reasons  enough  to  forbid  his  sup- 
posing that  the  raatrimonal  yea  could  be  converted 
into  a  nay,  and  that  too,  through  the  versatility'of  h» 
capricious  friend  ?    Why,  I  tell  you,  Fi«d,  that  yoa 
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have  usurped  my  character :  caprice  is  all  my  awn, 
and  I  shall  resent  the  robbery." 

"  I  know  all  that  you  would  imply. — I  know  that 
these  changeful  feelings  are  poor,  pitiful,  dishonoura- 
ble! It  is  only  to  your  ear  that  1  would  breathe  them, 
for  you  are  most  truly  my  steady  friend.  I  tell  you, 
Frank,  that  I  loathe  myself!  My  boasted  discernment 
is  no  better  worth  than  the  sight  of  the  blind,  or  the 
■wisdom  of  the  idiot !  I,  who  prided  myself  on  my  soli- 
dity of  character,  and  my  just  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  others — I,  who  thought  that  man  could  not 
deceive,  nor  woman  delude  me,  have  not  only  entan- 
gled myself,  but  committed  the  fatal  folly  of  violating 
my  own  natural  rights  of  liberty,  of  selling  ray  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage !" 

"Order!  order,  Fred!" 

"  Ay,  it's  folly,  too  rank.  But,  when  I  think  that  I 
am  in  the  toils  of  a  heartless  coquette,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  rave  a  little  in  ray  net." 

"  Rave,  by  all  means  ;  you  had  better  let  the  fit  take 
its  course  till  it  shall  have  spent  itself,  you  only  pro- 
tract by  striving  to  supprebs." 

"  I  have  done." 

"  Then  that  is  the  precise  point  at  which  I  v\  ish  you 
to  begin.  JVow,  tell  mo  how  you,  who  were  so  ortho- 
dox a  lover,  have  become  infected  with  this  heresy." 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Simply  because,  when  I  had  ut- 
terly committed  myself,  the  lady  took  no  further  pains 
to  support  her  fictitious  character.  She,  who  was  once 
soft  as  sighing  eve,  downcast,  modest,  diflldent,  now 
speaks  with  the  loudest,  boldest  utterance.  The  eye 
that  a  month  ago  dared  not  meet  mine,  now  actually 
stares  me  out  of  countenance." 

"  And  so  you  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  because  she 
shut  her  eyes,  and  you  have  now  fallen  out  of  love  be- 
cause she  has  opened  them  again  !" 

"Frank,  1  tell  you  plainly  that  on  this  subject  I  can- 
not bear  raillery.  I  loved  her,  at  least  I  thought  that 
I  loved  her,  because  her  beauty  attracted  rae,  and  her 
apparent  softness  and  sensibility  ensnared  me.  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  pains  I  was  at  to  subdue  every  thing 
like  ruggedness  in  myself  in  my  approach  to  her,  and 
how  1  strove  to  adapt  my  mind  to  the  iraagined  image 
of  her  purity — and  all  the  while  she  had  a  haeknejed 
heart  and  feelings,  from  which  the  blush  and  the 
brightness  had  all  passed  away,  and  she  was  scorning 
me  for  the  very  sanctity  of  my  devotion !" 

"  Very  pleasant,  Fred,  to  a  Quixotic  sentimentalist 
like  yourself.  What  excellent  fools  you  men  of  sense 
make!  I  suppose  after  all  this  you  are  going  to  whistle 
her  off." 

"  And  be  as  much  rogue  as  fool !  I  thought  you  had 
known  me  better." 

"  And  so  you  sacrifice  yourself,  all  that  you  are,  and 
all  that  you  might  have  been  to  a  coquette?" 

"No,  I  sacrifice  myself  to  my  own  humour." 

"  For  the  salie  of  consistency." 

"  For  the  sake  of  honourable  consistency." 

"  But,  as  you  find  that  the  lady  you  propose  to 
marry  is  not  the  same  lady  whom  you  proposed  to 
marry,  it  seems  to  me  »hat  the  course  of  consistency  is 
to  escape  from  her.  So  doing,  you  would  be  tme  to 
your  own  tastes." 

"  True  to  my  tastes,  but  false  to  my  principles." 

"  So  then  you  are  resolved  ?" 

"  As  man  can  be." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  joy." 

Mr.  Francis  Lyttleton  Winchester  walked  to  the 
window,  lounged  out  of  it,  hummed  an  opera-tune,  now 
and  then  glancing  towards  his  friend  with  extreme 
nonchalance. 

Much  hart  and  irritated,  Markham  hastily  crossed 
the  apartment  to  escape  from  the  unkindness  of  his 
friend.  The  handle  of  the  door  was  in  his  hand, 
•when  Winchester  turned  earelassly  round  and  said, 
"  Hark  ye,  Fred." 


«  Well." 

"  Is  Miss  Linley  really  handsome?  Would  a  flisto- 
tion  with  her  disgrace  a  man  of  taste  ?" 

Markham  indignantly  clapped  the  door. 

How  is  life  spent  ?  let  us  see — it  divides  itself— two 
quarters  in  sleeping,  one  in  dressing,  and  one  in  eating 
and  drinking.  Of  the  two  last  mentioned  occupations 
Letitia  Linley  had  completed  the  one,  and  was  waiting 
to  commence  the  other. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Markham,"  said  the  Jady,  "  how  soon 
may  we  expect  to  be  honoured  with  the  company  of 
your  Iriend  ?" 

"  I  am  expecting  him  momentarily." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  pity  were  he  hurried  in  his 
toilette.  I  think  he  has  not  been  arrived  more  than 
three  hours." 

Markham  coloured  and  looked  mortified. 

"  He  is  not  particularly  anxious  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  your  new  friends,"  added  Letitia,  with 
an  air  of  pique  \  "  but  prolbundly  wise  people,  like 
yourself  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Markham,  are,  of  course, 
far  exalted  above  a  vulgar  curiosity." 

Another  nervous  twinge  passed  across  Markham's 
face.  "  Mr.  Lyttleton  Winchester,"  he  said,  "  is  in  no- 
thing like  me.  I  should  comphment  him  little  in  ad- 
mitting the  resemblance." 

"  -Well,  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  a  gentleman's  toi- 
lette involves  a  more  elaborate  operation  than  a  lady's. 
The  picture  wants  more  last  touches,  more  finish.  We 
would  not  for  I  he  world  see  Mr.  Lyttleton  Winchester 
to  a  disadvantage,  because,  being  your  friend,  we  ex- 
pect to  find  in  him  the  very  quintessence  of  perfection. 
So,  Morrison,"  said  the  lady  to  a  servant  who  entered 
to  announce  dinner,  "  let  Mr.  Lyttleton  Winchester  be 
told  that  our  dinner  waits  hi.s  presence,  but  that  I  par- 
ticularly entreat  that  ho  may  not  too  much  hasten  his 
toilette  after  his  fatigue  in  travelling." 

Markham  crimsoned  at  the  mock-courtesy  of  this 
speech ;  his  friend  had  travelled  but  fifteen  miles  that 
morning. 

He  heard  the  reply  with  wonder.  "'Mr.  Lyttleton 
Winchester  thanked  Miss  Linley,  and  would  avail 
himself  of  her  kindness  for  another  half  hour." 

Miss  Linley  coloured  with  indignation:  her  malice 
was  retorted  on  herself.  That  half  hour  was  made  up 
of  the  longest  minutes  ever  known  in  chronology.  At 
its  close,  Lyttleton  Winchester  lounged  into  the  room. 
The  haughty  frown  with  which  Miss  Linley  had  pre- 
pared to  annihilate  him  fell  innocuous :  he  lifted  his 
gla.ss  at  her,  met  the  anger  of  her  eye  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  still  slighter  smile,  and 
dropped  behind,  as  the  lady,  assuming  her  full  height 
of  stature,  gave  her  hand  to  Markham  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

******** 

It  was  excessively  provoking,  but  it  was  apparent  to 
all  Miss  Linley's  dear  friends,  that  Mr.  Francis  Lyttle- 
ton Winchester  was  ice  and  adamant  to  all  her  charms. 

"  How  astonishing  !"  said  the  dearest  of  her  dear 
friends;  "  how  truly  astonishing!  It  is  tho  first  time  I 
ever  knew  you,  my  dear  Letitia, /a/Z  in  sodeti/." 

Miss  Linley  was  resolved  that  she  would  not  fail  in 
society  ;  and,  havuig  found  that  frowns  fell  as  futile  as 
on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightning  plays,  she  resolved 
to  try  whether  sunshine  might  not  melt.  And  Mr. 
Francis  Lyttleton  Winchester,  the  most  superlative  of 
beaux,  the  mo.st  exquisite  of  f©ps,  suffered  himself  to  be 
beguiled  into  a  conversation. 

"  Do  you  patronize  the  fine  arts  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  Yes,"  Winchester  replied,  "  I  sometimes  practi.se 
them  myself" 

"  Indeed  ! — in  what  mode  ?" 

Winchester  looked  archly. 

"  Ah !  do  you  allow  yourself  so  artful  ?  But  I  meant 
such  an  art  as  this."     It  was  a  miniature. 

"  Yes,  I  like  portraits  of  the  distinguished." 
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"  And  none  other  ?  Not  of  women  ?"  and  Miss  Lin- 
ley  tried  to  smile  away  the  homeness  of  the  question. 

"  I  have  portraits  of  my  favourite  Ivorses.  They 
iQak«  better  pictures  than  women.  There  is  grace, 
symmetry,  beauty." 

"  Better  pictures  than  women  !     Ingrate !" 

"  I  like  women  only  when  'they  have  a  smile  on 
their  lips,  and  1  should  grow  tired  of  a  smile  that  sat 
simpering  for  ever  there.' 

"Then  you  love  the  sunshine  of  smiles?" 

"  Yes,  when  they  beam  only  on  me  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  I  would  myself  be  the  sun,  and  the  dial 
should  answer  only  to  my  gaze.  To  me  it  should  give 
an  instant  response  ;  to  every  other  ken  be  but  a  blank 
tablet.  Now,  the  lips  of  a  portrait  must  smile  on  all 
who  looked  upon  it,  and  I  should  be  jealous  that  other 
eyes  should  share  with  me." 

"  Then  you  would  not  tolerate  a  portrait  that  always 
smiled  ?" 

"  No,  because  it  would  smile  on  others  as  well  as 
npon  me — as  you  will  do  on  Markham,  as  he  is  now 
passing." 

The  lady  turned  away  her  smile,  and  a  frown  ga- 
thered on  her  brow  and  let  its  shadow  fall  on  Mark- 
ham,  as  he  passed  seriously  and  melancholy  or. 

"Do  you  let  him  pass?"  said  Winchester,  "  withoHt 
a  word,  without  a  look,  or  at  least  such  a  one  as  he 
had  been  more  at  peace  without  ?" 

"  Let  him  pass  as  he  will,  as  he  may,"  said  Letitia, 
disdainfully. 

"  Markham!"  instantly  exclaimed  his  friend,  "Miss 
Linley  is  anxious  to  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice." 

Miss  Linley  cast  an  angry,  a  natural,  frown  upon 
him,  which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  force  him  into 
a  gaiety  which  displayed  to  admiration  the  whitest  of 
white  teeth.  "  Nay,"  he  said,"  if  you  frown,  I  fly. 
Women  are  only  tolerable  while  they  are  good-tem- 
pered. Markham,  Miss  Linley  wished  to  show  you  a 
pretty  picture — pretty,  because  like  herself" 

"  1  scarcely  know  whether  you  mean  to  be  compli- 
mentary or  censorious." 

"  Either  would  be  too  much  trouble." 

There  was  a  contest  in  the  mind  of  the  lady,  but  it 
ended  in  a  laugh.     "You  are  so  mirthful!" 

Had  /uttered  one  tithe  of  that  impertinence,  would 
it  have  been  mirth  in  me?  asked  Markham  of  himself 
He  plays  the  fool  well — and  can  this  exquisite  folly 
please  her  shallow  mind  ? 

"Then  you  will  not  criticise  my  portrait?"  asked 
Miss  Linley,  as  she  smiled  upon  Winchester,  and 
turned  her  back  on  Markham. 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  it  will  oblige  you." 

"  1  long  to  hear  its  faults." 

"To  begin  with  the  eyes;  they  are  fine,  but  they 
want  softness — let  me  look  into  those  of  the  original, 
and  try  to  find  in  their  orbits  the  sensibility  which 
should  have  beamed  upon  me  here.  Ah,  false  painter, 
there  sleeps  beneath  those  shadowing  curtains  a  light 
that  might  have  blinded  your  own  dim  vision,  had  you 
but  had  the  power  of  kindling  it  to  flame  !" 

Markham  listened  in  astonishment. 

"The  hair — whose  taste  was  that?" 

"  Mine,"  said  Markham.  "  A  month  ago.  Miss  Lin- 
ley allowed  me  a  voice — as  she^trow  does  you.  It  is 
after  a  pure  model  of  the  antiqtle." 

"  And  might  do  for  an  antiquary,  but  not  for  Miss 
Linley.  Bad,  bad,  very  bad  !  There  wants  a  revolu- 
tion in  women's  heads." 

"The  inside  or  the  out?"  quietly  asked  Markham. 

"  Both,  equally.  The  outside  is  bad  taste,  the  in- 
side bad  understanding." 

"  You  are   too  complimentary,"  said   Miss  Linley, 
piqued. 
*^  Now  do  be  offended,  and  do  not  be  the  exception." 
**  I  will,  to  disappoint  you ;  so  proceed  with  your 
critique." 


"  Well — hair  bad  ;eyes  middling  ;  complexion  good, 
only  UK)  positive  ;  not  a  hue  but  seems  every  moment 
going  to  change,  although  we  know  ii  cannot  change; 
attitude  too  firm,  too  unbending,  not  seeming  ready  to 
shrink  from  ray  gaze,  but  fixed  and  soldier-like  ;  dress  , 
does  not  fit,  and  too  many  ornaments  over  the  whole." 

"  Shall  I  bear  this !"  exclaimed  Miss  Linley. 

"  Just  as  you  please  ;  but,  if  you  are  so  good  as  to 
bear  this,  you  will  bear  a  little  more.  The  lips — 1 
would  say  they  were  pretty,  if  they  smiled  upon 
me." 

The  living  lips,  "  celestial  rosy  red,"  expamled  as  he 
spoke. 

Shall  /bear  this!  internally  exclaimed  Markham, 
as,  indignantly  excited,  he  passed  on. 

"  But,  Markham — "  Markham  would  not  hear  :  he 
was  gone. 

"  Markham,"  repeated  Winchester,  "  what  an  exer- 
tion it  requires  to  pronojince  that  name  !  I  shall  advise 
him  to  get  an  act  of  parliament  to  change  it,  for  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  a  most  rugged  and  offensive  sound 
in  polite  ears.  What  woman  of  taste  could  endure  to 
be  designated  by  such  a  title.  Mistress  Markham  !  No 
human  being  could  ever  imagine  beauty  and  elegance 
under  such  an  epithet.  Mistress  Markham — fah !  what 
a  sound !'  I 

Winchester  took  his  elegantly  wrought  card-case  * 
from  his  pocket,  and,  drawing  out  two  of  its  highly  sa- 
tined and  elaborately  ornamented  cards,  wrote  on  the 
back  of  one,  Mistress  Markham.  On  the  face  of  the 
other  was  inscribed  his  own  grandiloquent  patronymic, 
Mr.  Francis  Lyttleton  Winchester ;  to  the  prefix  of 
which  he  added  the  soft  serpentining  letter  s. 

He  laid  them  before  Miss  Linley.  *'  Which,  think 
you,  is  the  prettiest  ?" 

Miss  Linley  had  the  grace  to  blush  as  she  restored 
to  him  his  own  designation,  and,  taking  the  card  which 
seemed  the  representative  of  her  own  slighted  swain, 
tore  it  into  atoms. 

******** 

Markham  was  impatiently  pacing  backward  and 
forward  in  his  apartment,  with  a  lowering  brow  and 
perturbed  aspect,  as  Winchester  entered. 

Winchester  passed  his  hands  through  his  hair,  and 
adjusted  his  cravat  at  the  glass. 

Markham  stood  frowning  by.    "  When  you  have  en-      j 
tirely  finished  your  arrangements,  I  should  be  glad  to     "  ■ 
be  allowed  to  inquire  the  motive  of  your  present  con-       * 
duct — if  any  motive  you  have  beyond  the  indulgence 
of  a  heartless  levity." 

"  Have  you  any  other  question  to  ask  ? — because  it 
will  be  less  trouble  to  answer  all  your  interrogations 
at  once." 

"  It  is  folly  to  ask  questions  when  we  know  that  re- 
plies cannot  be  given.  I  have  only  to  express  my  re- 
gret that  you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  this 
journey,  just  to  prove  to  me  that  there  are  male  co- 
quettes as  well  as  female." 

"  Any  thing  further?" 

"  Nothing  but  that  you  are ." 

"Stay,  Fred,  stay,  else  you  may  say  something 
which  I  ought  not  to  forgive.  Well,  1  am  resolved 
that  I  never  will  have  another  sensible  friend;  they 
are  all  such  impervious-headed  fools.  Why,  you  are 
more  easily  deceived  than  a  woman  !  Cannot  even  see  m 
with  your  eyes  open  .'"  ^ 

"  I  see  only  that  yon  are  encouraging  the  evil  quali- 
ties of  a  woman  who  is  doomed  to  be  my  wife,  and 
exposing  her  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world." 

"  I  am  only  playing  at  coquetry  with  an  adept  in 
the  game." 

"  And  confirming  my  wife  in  its  practice  even  be- 
fore my  eyes  !" 

"  No,  Fred,  she  will  never  be  your  wife.  She  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  sending  by  me  her  dismissal  of 
your  honourable  self." 
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A  strange  mixture  of  feelings  overspread  the  coun- 
tenance of  Markham,  as  he  received  Miss  Linley's  bil- 
let. Was  it  possible  tl»at  so  serious  a  circumstance 
could  have  br>en  settled  between  his  mistress  and  his 
friend  with  such  an  unseemly  levity  ?  But  it  was  even 
so. — Miss  Linley  had  thought  further  on  their  engage- 
menf,  an<i,  being  convinced  that  it  would  not  promote 
their  mutual  happiness,  she  af)oIogised,  as  she  would 
have  done  for  not  attending  a  party,  for  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  her  engagement. 

"  Is  it  possible !"  exclaimed  Markham  :  "  and  hovir, 
Frank,  did  you  obtain  this  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  think  too  serioHsly  of  these  things,"  re- 
plied his  friend :  **  matrimony  is  not  of  half  the  im- 
portance that  you  imagine.  A  mere  nothing,  believe 
me." 

"  You  fill  me  with  wonder  at  your  easy  and  rapid 
influence;  and  with  amazement  how  you  could  obtain 
it  over  her  imperious  mind." 

"  Oh,  on  principle.  I  do  every  thing  on  principle. 
Always  take  it  as  a  rule,  Fred,  that,  where  ymt  find  a 
tyrant,  you  have  there  the  true  materials  for  a  slave. 
This  has  been  the  prificiple  of  my  conduct  towards 
Miss  Linley.  I  found  in  you  a  slave,  in  her  a  tyrant  : 
it  was  easy  to  assume  the  one,  and  to  reduce  her  to 
the  other.  Receive  this  as  a  maxim,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  it  will  be  useful  to  j'ou  through  life;  I  nlways  act 
upon  it." 

"  But  this  letter!  how  was  it  obtained  ?" 


"  Oh,  without  trouble. 
I  would  not  sit  by  Letitia's  side  at  dinner,  because 
she  was  engaged  to  you." 
"  Is  it  possible !" 

"  Very  possible  :  so  she  was  piqued,  and  told  me 
that  she  was  still  a  free  agent,  and  would  never  be  a 
slave  to  any  maa.  I  l.iughed,  .sang,  and  replied  that  I 
never  paid  any  attention  to  married  women,  because 
they  were  all  passees,  gone  by,  and  that  I  was  going 
to  find  out  whether  the  little  girl  with  blue  eyes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  was  worth  any  words.  She 
rolled  her  black  eyes  spitefully  at  me,  and  told  me 
that  she  would  prove  that  ehe  was  free,  and,  taking  a 
pencil  and  the  envelope  of  a  letter,  which  was  in  her 
reticule,  she  hastily  scribbled  your  dismissal,  which 
she  gave  me  with  one  hand,  as  I  took  the  other  and 
led  her  to  the  dinner-table." 

"  And  info  this  woman's  hands  I  was  committing 
the  happiness  of  my  life  !" 

"  One  of  the  wise  things  that  sensible  men  some- 
times do." 

Markham  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands  and 
his  elbews  leaning  on  the  table.  What  a  strange 
mixture  of  feelings  swelled  his  heart !  Among  those 
feelings,  mortified  self-love  took  the  pkce  of  wounded 
affection.  This,  then,  was  the  end  of  all  his  sanguine 
dreams. 

Winchester  gave  him  ten  minutes'  time  for  self- 
recollection.  At  its  close  he  said,  "Well,  Fred,  at 
what  tine  shall  I  order  our  chaise  ?" 
"  Now!  this  moment!  when  you  will !" 
"It  is  late  to-night,  and  I  should  not  like  as  to  go 
oflf  like  disappointed  men.  Let  us  broakfa.st  here  to- 
morrow, be  as  gay  as  May,  and  then  show  them  a 
light  pair  of  heels." 

Markham  hesitated.     "  Shall  I  tell  you  freely  what 
has  been  passing  in  my  mind  ?" 
»     "  At  once." 

"  It  is  this — that  in  freeing  me  you  have  entangled 
yourself." 

Winchester  burst  into  intemperate  laughter;  but  he 
could  not  laugh  away  the  impression  from  Markham's 
mind. 

"  What  preposterous  folly  this  is  of  yours !  Bound 
to  the  wind!  tied  to  the  air!" 

"  No  matter  to  what ;  we  should  be  true  to  our- 
selves." 


"  I  tell  you  what,  Fred,  you  will  drive  me  out  of 

all  patience  with  your  sickly  sensibility.  Are  you  not 
content  with  your  own  escape,  but  you  must  now  in- 
volve me  ?" 

"  Your  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  It  will 
be  said  that  you  excited  expectations  in  Miss  Linley 
merely  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose;  that  the  moment 
thai  purpose  was  accomplished  you  fled.  It  is  just 
the  point  on  which  a  brother  would  send  you  a  chal- 
lenge." 

"  Has  she  a  brother  1" 
"  No." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  cannot  misconstrue  my  mo- 
live,  I  will  stay  long  enough  to  prove  to  all  Miss  Lin- 
ley's dear  friends,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
I  am  in  disgrace,  and  that  she  is  not  deserted,  and  I 
think  I  am  very  generous  in  humouring  you  so  far. 
Let  me  see ;  how  long  will  suffice  for  that  ?  Till  to- 
morrow morning;  yes,  I  think  I  can  contrive  to  get 
into  pretty  deep  discredit  before  tomorrow  noon  ;  so 
I  shall  order  the  chaise  at  twelve.  We  will  go  a 
stage  or  two,  and  dine  on  the  road." 

***** 

The  two  gentlemen  went  to  the  ladies  and  green  tea. 

Miss  Linley  seemed  to  thiivk  that  she  had  a  claim 

of  gratitude  on  Wyicheslcr,  which  he  was  bound  to 

pay.     It  was   with  aslonishmeut  that   she  saw  him 

throw  himself  into  the  seat  most  distant  from  her.         * 

Miss  Linley  beck»»ned.  but  Winchester  was  blind; 


You   know  I  hate  trouble,  j  she  s-poke,  but  he  was  deaf 


:hild,  a  little  pet  cousin,  to 


At  length  she  sent  a 
summon  him  to  her  siile. 

"  My  liHle  love,"  said  Winchester,  "  I  ara  going  to 
sleep,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  dream  of  you." 

The  little  love  carr  cd  back  the  ansvier,  and  in  a 
moment  more  Miss  Linley  tripped  across  the  room. 

"  Since  \ou  will  not  corse  to  mr,  I  must  come  to 
you;"  and  she  took  the  lower  end  of  Winchester's 
couch. 

Has  my  principle  r>o  limits  ?  thought  Winchester. 
"  But  you  are  melancholy  ?"  said  the  lady. 
"  No,  only  dull.     Is  not  dullness  the  greatest  insult 
ihat  can  be  oflTored  to  our  friends  ?" 
"  Dull  I  and  in  my  presence!" 
"  Pardon  me,  1  had  forgotten  it." 
"Forgotten  !'  Miss  Linley  looked  indignaHt. 
"  Pray  forgive  me,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  am  hungry 
i  for  sleep." 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  indulge  the  inclination."  Miss 
Linley  rose  atigrily. 

"Thank  you.  You  are  very  g«od."  And  Win- 
chester occupied  her  vacated  seat  with  his  own  out- 
stretched limbs,  and  arranged  his  person  in  the  moat 
elegant  attitude  for  slumber. 

How  Sir  Charles  Grandison  would  have  been 
shocked ! 

The  Lady  flouneed  away.  The  gentleman  did  not 
sleep,  but  he  thought.  Surely  I  must  have  reached 
the  boundary  line  of  her  patience;  will  it  be  possible 
for  her  to  forgive  as  far  as  this  ?  Is  she  so  fitted  for  a 
slave  that  I  cannot  find  the  point  of  impertinence 
which  might  make  her  assert  her  freedom  ?  But  the 
greater  the  tyrant  the  greater  the  slave. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Miss  Linley  passed  him. 
She  held  out  her  hand  and  said,  "  Come,  1  will  bo  the 
first  to  forgive." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Winchester,  "  that  I  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  oflfend  you." 
"  You  did  not,"  she  answered. 
"  Then  why  talk  of  forgiveness  V 
"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  "  for  the  inadvertent  word. 
We  are  making  up  a  quadrille." 

Winchester  would  not  understand  the  inuendo. 
"  You  must  like  dancing,"  she  said,  "  it  must  so 
well  accord  with  your  cheerful  temper.     For  myself, 
it  is  my  passion." 
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"It  is  too  boisterous  an  amusement  for  me,"  he  re- 
j^tcd,  "  and  only  fit  for  milk-maids  and  May  queens." 

Again  itie  colour  flushed  Miss  Linley's  cheek,  and 
she  moved  on,  but  in  another  moment  looked  back  and 
said,  "  Then  you  will  not  be  a  volunteer  ?" 

"  No,  nor  impressed,"  was  the  reply,  and  Miss  Lin- 
ley  passed  on  in  renewed  epleen. 

"  Now,  will  she  dance  with  the  first  fellow  that 
asks  her,  thought  Winchester.  He  was  mistaken — 
Miss  Linley  did  not  dance  at  all. 

It  was  morning  and  the  breakfast  hour,  the  most 
pl«asant  in  the  twenty-four,  before  the  day  is  old 
enough  to  bring  us  offence  and  fatigue. 

Who  could  display  ill-temper  at  a  breakfast-table  ? 
Not  Miss  Linley,  but  Winchester. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  was  enough ;  but 
Windiesler  soon  found  occasion  to  put  the  sentwnent 
into  words. 

A  lady  present  complimented  Miss  Linley  on  the 
becoming  lint  of  her  apparel,  the  colour  of  the  rose. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  smilingly,  "  that  I  never 
value  compliments  from  my  own  sex." 

"  I  never  pay  complimenis,"  said  Winchef-ter.  "  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  far  too  much  trouble ;  and  in  the 
second,  they  are  received  but  as  cjebts  paid  on  com- 
pulsion. I  would  as  soon  .see  a  bailiff  as  a  beauty; 
they  are  both  equally  duns." 

Miss  Linley's  dear  friend  laughed,  and  said,  with  a 
great  efUirl  to  look  good-tempered,  "  That  is  both  a 
rough  compliment  and  a  smooth  one,  but  it  is  ail  Miss 
Linley's :  slie  is  the  only  beauty  here." 

"  It  seems  that  we  are  playing  at  the  game."  ob- 
served Markham.  "  The  second  pair  of  compliments 
is  almost  as  good  as  the  first." 

"  And  neither  of  them  are  mine,"  said  Miss  Linley  ; 
"  they  were  appropriated  to  beauty,  not  to  me." 

It  may  be  seen  that  Miss  Linley  had  grown  humble 
as  Winchester  increased  in  arrogance;  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  principle. 

"  But,  pink  is  such  a  sweet  colour,"  said  the  dear 
friend. 

"  It  is  too  gaudy,"  said  Winchester ;  "  it  tires  the 
eye,  and  fatigues  the  imagination." 

"  But  it  harmonizes  so  sweetly  with  fair  delicate 
complexions — " 

"  I  do  not  like  fair  delicate  complexions,  they  are 
tiresome." 

"  And  is  a  lovely  contrast  to  blue  ey«s." 
"I  never  look  at  blue  eyes, "replied  Winchester. 
'•  You  must  be  blind  yourself,"   added  the  lady  with 
another  good-tempertd   laugh,  "  or  you  would  have 
seen  that  Miss  Linley  has  not  only  a  blooming  dress, 
but  a  complexion  of  the  lily,  and  violet  eyes." 

"  I  beg  her  pardon,"  said  Winchester ;  "  she  must 
forgive  me,  for  1  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Besides, 
a  man  cannot  help  his  tastes." 

Miss  Linley  rose  and  left  the  table  with  an  air  of 
inexpressible  mortification. 

"  Too  bad !"  cried  Markham,  »  too  cruel !  to  find 
fault   not  only    with  her  drees,   but   with   her  per- 


*'  I  think  I  may  order  the  chaise  a  couple  of  hours 
earlier.  Half-measures  are  of  no  use.  You  know  I 
do  every  thing  on  principle." 

The  next  glimpse  which  the  friends  had  of  the  lady 
was  conclusive  :  she  had  changed  her  dress. 

Markham  was  greatly  irritated.     "  Is  it  for  such  a 

woman  as  this ,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  this  slave  of 

yours  was  my  tyrant!" 

Winchester  w«s  involuntarily  flattered.  "  Positive- 
ly, Markham,  1  am  in  danger.  There  is  no  rea-isting 
such  condescension.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
nitike  a  fool  of  myself,  after  all." 

**'At  vrhat  time  shall  I  order-  the  chaise?"  aaked 
Markham,  a  little  pointedly. 


"  It  must  be  evening  now,"  Winchester  replied. 
"  I  thought  that  I  had  reached  the  boundary-line  of 
Miss  Linley's  capacity  to  submit,  but  I  find  myself 
mistaken.  My  prifliciple  has  proved  so  true  that  I 
must  now  take  up  the  contrary  position.  I  know  that 
it  cannot  fail  me,  so  1  go  to  put  it  to  the  proof" 

On  the  same  principle,  though  reversed,  Winchester 
acted.  He  became  himself  the  slave,  that  Miss  Lin- 
ley might  again  resume  the  tyrant. 

The  lady  was  fairly  intoxicated  with  her  triumph. 
She  believed  that  she  had  conquered. 

As  to  Winchester,  he  had  assumed  a  far  more  dif- 
ficult part  than  that  which  he  had  abandoned.  There 
was  a  natural  impertinence  about  him,  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  restrain,  but  he  succeeded. 

The  Coquette  was  again  the  tyrant.  She  smiled 
and  frowned ;  pouted  and  fretted  ;  was  silent  or  loq«a« 
cious,  to  the  full  measure  of  her  heart's  content ;  and 
Winchester  follovred  her  about  like  a  lamb  in  a  silken 
string. 

Even  Markham  was  deceived.  "  I  shall  go  with- 
out you,  Winchester;  I  do  not  envy  you  your  poeitron, 
but  I  cannot  bear  to  slay  and  see  it." 

"  I  told  you,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  you  might  order 
the  chaise  at  eig'Ht." 

It  wanted  but  a  quarter  to  the  Iwuf.  Winchester 
was  lounging  at  Miss  Linley's  side  ;  he  leoked  vA.  hi* 
watch. 

"  Why  ?"  she  asked,  "  are  you  making  an  arithmetic 
of  minutes  ?" 

"  No;  I  was  thinking  of  the  Ides  of  March." 
"  Have  they  come  ?" 
"  Come,  but  not  gone." 
"  I  do  not  understand  you." 
"  No,  nor  I  you." 
"  What  is  th«re  doubtful  ?" 

"  You  have  spent  five  minutes  witiieul;  speaking  to 
me." 

"  Is  that  unpardonable  ?" 

"  Wholly,  unless  you  tell  me  that  you  spent  them 
in  thinking  of  me." 

"  I  was  thinking  only  of  my  flowejrs." 
Winchester  look  an  exotic  bouquet  from  her  band, 
and  tore  the  beautiful  flowers  into  atoms. 

"  Barbarian !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  half  angry,  half 
flattered. 

"  You  have  heaped  up  unkindness  upon  me  within 
the  last  hour." 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  be  always  smiling.  Besides, 
remember  that  you  told  me  you  should  grow  tired  of 
a  perpetual  smile." 

"  Well,  I  acknowledge  that  tliere  is  kindness  in  re- 
membering my  sentiments  and  acting  upon  ihem.  So 
you  frowned  to  please  me  ;  it  was  a  dedicate  eompli'- 
ment." 

"  No;  if  I  frowned  at  all;  it  would  be  to  please  myr 
self." 

*'  And  my  feelings?" 
"  Are  in  your  own  keefHUg." 
"  Are  they  not  beyond  it?"  and  Winolieeler  tried  to 
look  tenderly. 

"  At  all  events,  that  is  your  affair,  not  mine." 
"  I  said  you  were  unkind." 

"  You  are  difficult  to  please.  Neither  words  nor 
silence  give  you  satisfaction." 

"  The  silence  should  be  filled  with  kind  thoughts ; 
the  words  with  kind  meanings." 
"  Certainly ;  but,  why  for  you  ?" 
"  You  proicised  me  not  to  speak  to  Markham  to- 
night." 

•«  Unless  Lwere  tired  of  you." 
"  Would  you  kill  me  with  such  a  supposition?" 
«  I  should  like  to  see  whether  the  certainty  ^vovld 
kill  you.'* 

"  Bot,  your  promise  V 
"  Was  conditional." 
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"  And  the  condition  1" 

"  Null  and  void."  The  Goquette  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  hot  ptnver. 

"  I  am  serious  I" 

"  So  am  I,  and,  to  prove  it — "  Miss  Linley  beckoned 
to  Markham. 

"  If  you  speak  to  him,  I  leave  you." 

"  Do  you  threaten  me  ?" 

"  No,  but  myself — and  for  ever !" 

"  Well,  good  bye." 

Markhara  approached.  Miss  Linley  smiled  sweetly 
upon  him,  such  a  smile  as  once  brought  him  to  her 
feet. 

"  Mr.  Markham,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  cannot  endure 
to  see  you  looking  so  painfully  grave,  especially,"  and 
she  looked  modestly  down,  "  while  I  reproach  myself 
with  being  the  unworthy  cause.  This  is  a  more  eora- 
modiaus  seat  than  the  one  which  you  have  quitted : 
will  you  not  take  it  ?" 

Markham's  face  was  an  index  of  wounded  feeling. 
"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  it  is  better  that  I  should  leave 


your  presence  altogether,  for,  I  confess  that  in  it  I 
cannot  either  look  or  feel  otherwise  than  pained  and 
sorrewful.  I  forgive  you,"  he  added,  in  real  emotion, 
"  [  forgive  you  the  agony  of  spirit  which  what  has 
been  play  lo  you  has  caused  me,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  feelings  of  an  honest  man  may  never  again  be 
within  your  power." 

"  And  good  bye,"  Winchester  added,  "  good  bye, 
and,  as  I  threatened  you,  for  ever.  I  say  nothing  of 
my  feelings :  for,  if  there  can  be  sympathy  where  there 
are  no  feelings,  I  must  sympathize  with  you.  for  I  have 
none.  As  to  affairs  of  the  heart,  they  are  all  milk  and 
water,  and  fit  only  for  boarding-school  misses.  You 
will  not  regret  me,  because  I  am  only  the  shadow. 
Markham  was  the  substance.     Adieu !  adieu  !" 

Markham  bowed  profoundly,  and  walked  sorrow- 
fully away ;  Winchester  retired  backward,  with  an 
impertinent  reverence,  as  from  the  presence  of  majesty. 

Miss  Linley  sank  on  her  sofa  almost  annihilated. 
Who  ean  tell  what  an  echo  her  heart  gaye  back  to  the 
sound  of  their  chariot-wheels  ! 


THE     POST     BOY. 

"  Once  a  boy,  always  a^  boy  !  atid  if  I  don't  put  'e:n  alons:,  vy.  I  don  t  know  my  customer.  They 
can  go,  and  shall  go,  op  [  will  know  the  reason  whv  ;  I  nlwivs  takes  care  of  master's  cattle  when 
my  own  interest  is  nor  consarned.  '  Douijie  pay  ijives  doubje  speed.'  If  1  a'n't  got  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  got  a  good  seat  in  my  saddle ;  ;uici,  lik'i  the  s.ttms:  members  in  another  place,  I'll 
make  the  most  of  my  privilege."—"  Half  an  cagi<«,  Jor»,  if  vou  do  the  fifteen  miles  in  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  !''—''  If  I  don't,  master,  it's  not  in  'em  ;  only  let"  'em  get  warm,  and  I'll  show  you  what 
the  olds  uns  can  do." 


Well,  Joe  !  at  last  a  job  you've  got, 
Though  lately  they've  been  rather  scanty 
You  are  the  lad  to  make  'em  trot. 
When  mounted  on  your  Rosinante. 

For  such  a  precious  bit  of  stuff, 

And  one  what  knows  the  road  like  you. 


The  sum  you  get  ar'nH  half  enough^-i- 
Such  pay  a  mile  will  never  do. 

If  these  ar'n't  cruel  times,  I'm  Mowed  ♦ 
Our  mails  may  soon  give  up  the  ghost,  iMlfu , 
For  them  steam-coachei  on  the  rosd, 
Have  play'd  the  dickens  with  the  pert»^b<rjrii 
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A     SECOND     MAJOR     LONGBOW; 

OR,     THE    CORPORAL    OF     THE    BLIND    REGIMENT. 


Talking  of  broiling  steaks— wl;en  I  was  in 
Egypt  we  used  to  broil  our  becf-stcaks  on  the 
rocks — no  occasion  for  fire— fl.'ermomettr  ;it.  200 
—hot  as  Etna!  I  hare  seen  four  thousand  men 
at  a  time,  cooking  for  the  whole  army  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  steaks  al  a 
time,  all  hissing  and  frying  at  a  time— ju.sl  about 
noon,  of  course,  you  know— not  a  spark  of  fire  ! 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  bet'n  brought  up  us 
glass-blowers  at  Lcitb,  swore  they  never  Kiw 
such  heat.  1  used  to  go  to  leeward  of  them  for  s 
whiff,  and  think  of  old  En<4land!  Ah  !  that  s  the 
country,  after  all,  where  a  man  may  think  and 
sav  what  he  pleases. 

But  that  sort  of  work  did  not  last  long,  as  you 
may  suppose;  their  eyes  were  all  fried  out  in 
three  or  four  weeks  ! 

1  had  been  ill  in  my  bed,  for  1  was  attached  to 
the  72d  regiment,  seventeen  hundred  strong,  i 
had  a  party  of  seamen  with  mc;  bnt  the  ophlhal- 
mia  made  such  ravages,  that  the  whole  regiment, 
colonel  and  all,  went  stone-blind— all,  except  one 
corporal!  You  may  stare,  gentlemen,  but  it's 
rery  true.  Well,  this  corporal  had  a  precious 
time  of  it ;  he  was  obliged  lo  lead  out  the  whole 
regiment  to  water— he  led  the  way,  and  two  or 
three  took  hold  of  the  skirfs  of  his  jacket  on  each 
aide  ;  the  skirts  of  these  were  seized  again  by  as 
many  mor«  ;  and  double  the  number  to  the  last, 
and  so  all  held  on  by  one  another,  till  they 
all  had  a  drink  at  the  well ;  and.  as  the  devil 
would  have  it,  there  was  but  one  well  among  us 
all — so  this  corporal  used  to  water  the  regiment 
just  as  a  groom  waters  his  horse  ,  and  all  spread- 
ing out,  you  know,  just  like  the  tail  of  a  pea- 
cock. 

"  Of  which  the  corporal  was  the  rump,"  in- 
terrupted the  doctor. 

The  captain  looked  grave.  "  You  found  it 
warm  in  the  country?"  inquired  the  surgeon. 

"  Warm  !"  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  "  I'll  tell 
yom  what,  doctor,  when  you  go  where  you  have 
sent  many  a  patient,  and  where,  for  that  very 
reason,  yen  certainly  will  go,  I  only  hope,  for 


I  yonr  ^akc.  and  for  that  of  your  profession  in 
I  general,  ihat  you  will  not  find  it  quite  so  hot  as 
'  vTc  found  it  in  Egypt.  What  do  you  think  of 
nmeteen  of  my  men  being  killed  by  the  concen- 
trated ra}s  of  light  failing  on  the  barrels  of  the 
sentinels'  b-iciht  mutkets  and  j^elting  fire  to  the 
powder?  1  commanded  a  mortar  battery  at 
Acre,  and  I  did  the  French  infernal  mischief 
witli  the  shells.  1  n&ed  lo  pilch  in  among  them 
when  the  \  liad  sat  duu  n  to  dinner;  but  how  do 
you  think  the  scoundrels  weatliered  on  me  at 
last  ?  EoadI  tley  Uained  a  parcel  of  poodle-dogs 
to  walch  ihe  shells  when  they  fell,  and  then  to 
run  ami  pull  the  fusees  out  wilh  their  teeth!  Did 
yen  ever  hear  of  such  villains?  By  this  mean* 
they  saved  hundreds  of  men.  and  only  lost  half  a 
do/en  doL's— fact.  byJupiltr!  only  ask  Sir 
Svdnev  Smith,  hell  tell  you  the  same,  and  a  pre- 
cious si<iht  more." 

'•  If  you  doubt  mc,  only  ask  Sir  Sj'dney  Smith; 
hell  talk  to  you  about  i\cre,  for  thirty-six  hours 
on  a  stretch  without  taking  breath;  his  cockswain 
at  last  got  so  tired  of  it,  that  he  nick-named  him 
"  Long  Acre." 

"  *  •  •  »  • 

"Capital  salmon  this,"  said  the  captain; 
"where  docs  Billet  get  it  from?  By  the  bye, 
talking  of  ihai,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pickled 
salmon  in  Scotland  ?" 

We  all  replied  in  the  affirm.alive. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  take.  Zounds  !  1  don't  mean 
dead  f)icklcd  salmon  ,  I  mean  live  pickled  sal- 
mon, swimming  about  in  tanks,  as  merry  as  grigs 
and  as  hungry  as  rats." 

V\'e  all  expressed  our  astonishment  at  this, 
and  declared  we  never  heard  of  it  before.  "  1 
thought  not,"  said  he,  "  for  it  is  only  lately  been 
introduced   into   this   country   by   a   particular 

friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Mac .     I  cannot  just  now 

remember  his  jaw-breaking  Scotch  name;  he 
was  a  greai  chemist  and  geologist,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing — a  clever  fellow.  I  can  tell  you, 
though  you  may  laugh.  Well,  this  fellow,  sir, 
took  Nature  by  the  heels  and  capsized  her,  at 
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we  say.  I  have  a  strong  idea  that  he  had  sold  him- 
self to  the  devil.  Well,  what  does  he  do,  but  he 
catches  salmon  and  puts  them  into  tanks,  and 
every  day  added  more  and  more  salt,  till  the 
water  was  as  thick  as  gruel,  and  the  fish  could 
hardly  wag  (heir  tails  in  it.  Then  he  tlirew  in 
whole  pepper-corns,  half-a-dozen  pounds  at  a 
time,  till  there  was  enough.  Then  he  began 
to  dilute  with  vinegar  until  his  pickle  was  com- 
plete. The  fish,  did  not  half  like  it  at  first;  but 
habit  is  every  thing,  and  when  he  showed  me 
his  tank,  they  were  swimming  about  as  merry 
as  a  shoal  of  dace;  he  fed  them  with  fennel, 
chopped  small,  and  black  pepper-corns. 

"•Come,  doctor,"  says  I.  "  1  trust  no  man 
upon  tick  ;  if  I  don't  tastn,  1  wont  believe  my 
own  eyes,  though  I  laa  believe  nr.y  tongue."— 
(We  looked  at  each  other.)  "  That  you  shall  do 
in  a  minute,"  said  he;  so  he  whipped  one  of  them 
out  with  a  landing-net;  and  when  I  s'.uck  my 
knife  into  him  the  pickle  ran  out  of  his  body  like 
wine  out  of  a  claret  bottle,  and  1  ate  at  least  two 
pounds  of  this  rascal,  while  be  flapped  his  tail  in 
my  face.  I  never  tasted  sucii  salmon  as  that. — 
Worth  your  while  to  goto  Scotland,  if  it's  only 
for  the  sake  of  eating  pickled  salmon.  I'll  give  [ 
you  a  letter,  any  of  you,  to  my  friend.  He'll  be 
glad  to  see  any  of  you  ;  and  then  you  may  con-  ' 
vince  yourselves.  Take  my  word  for  ii,  if  once 
you  eat  salmon  that  way  you  will  never  eat  it 
any  other." 


An  event  occurred  here,  so  singular  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  credible  ;  but  the  fact  is  well  attested, 
as  there  are  others  who  witnessed  it  beside  my- 
self. The  water  was  smooth,  and  the  day  remark- 
ably fine ;  we  were  distant  from  the  shore  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  when  the  captain, 
wishing  to  try  the  range  of  the  maio-deck  gun&, 
which  were  long  eighteen  pounders,  ordered  tbe 
gunner  to  elevate  one  of  them  and  fire  it  to- 
wards the  land.  The  gunner  asked  whether  he 
should  point  the  gun  at  any  object.  A  man  was 
seen  walliing  on  the  white  sandy  beach,  and  as 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  chance  of 
hitting  him.,  for  he  was  as  thin  as  a  lath,  the  cap- 
tain desired  the  gunner  to  fire  at  him';  he  did  so, 
and  the  man  fell.  A  herd  of  bullocks,  at  this 
moment,  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  woods,  and 
the  boats  were  spnt  with  a  party  to  shoot  someof 
them  for  the  shin's  <.ompany.  When  we  landed 
we  found  that  the  ball  had  cut  the  poor  man  ia 
two ;  and  what  made  the  circumstance  more 
particularly  interesting  was,  that  he  wasevidect- 
iy  a  man  of  consequence.  He  was  well  dressed, 
had  on  black  l)reeches  and  silk  stockings;  be 
was  readinir  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  still 
grasped  the  book,  which  I  took  out  of  his  band. 
We  have  ofteu  heard  of  the  miraculous  poweis 
ascribed  to  a  chance  shot;  but  we  never  could 
have  thought  this  devilisfeli>ball  could  have  gone 
so  true,  or  done  so  much  mischief. 


POT    COMPANIONS. 


"Come  along,  my  inseparables— when  I  lose  you.  I  lose  the  fountain  of  life.  They  may  call  you  heavy  y^et 
but  there's  more  light-heatted  enjoyment  in  your  company  than  in  half  a  score  of  the  Temperance  loafem.*' — 
Let  those  who  doubt  it  try  a  glass  of  Rudman's  genuine  malt,  as  drawn  at  HEAD  QUARTERS — it  in  as  good 
as  the  best  PoughkeepBie  that  ever  was  tapped? 
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IC  HAB  OD     LOOKINS; 

OR,    DOMESTIC     UNEASINESS 


It  was  past  the  noon  of  night,  and  the   greater  part 
of  those  who  had  beds  to  go  to,  had  retired  to  rest. — 
Light  after  light  had  ceased  to  flash  from  the  windows, 
and  every  house  was  in  darkness,  save  where  a  faint- 
ly burning:  candle  in  the  attic   told  that  Sambo  or  Di- 
nah had  just  finished  labour,  and  were  about  enjoying 
the  sweets  of  repose,  or  vhere  a  fitful  flashing  through 
the  fan-light  of  an  entry  door,  hinted   at  the  fact  that 
young    Hopeful   was  still    abroad   at  his  revels.     It 
seemed  that  the  whole  city  and  liberties  were  in  bed, 
and    the   active  imagination   of    the  solitary  stroller 
through  the  streets  could  not  avoid  painting  the  scene. 
He  figured  to  himself  the  two  hundred  thousand  hn- 
man  creatures  who  dwell  within  those  precincts,  ly- 
ing prone  upon  their  couches — couches  varied  as  their 
fortunes,  and  in  attitudes  more  varied  than  either- 
some,  who  are   careless  of  making  a  figure   in  the 
world,  with  their  knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins;  the 
haughty  and   ostentatious  stretched  out   to  their  full 
extent  ;  the  ambitious,  the  sleeping  would-be-Csesars, 
spread  abroad  like  the  eagle  on  a  sign,  or  a  chicken 
split  for  the  gridiron,  each  hand  and  each  foot  reach- 
ing towards  a  diflferent  ywhitof  the  compass;  the  timid 
rolled  up  into  little  balls,  with  their  noses  just  peep- 
ing from  under  the  clothes  ;  and    the  valiant    with 
clenched  fists  and  bosoms  bare,  for  character  mani- 
fests itself  by  outward  signs,  both  in  our  sleeping  and 
in  our   waking  moments — and  if  the  imagination  of 
the  speculative  watcher  has  ears  as  well  as  eyes,  the 
varied  music  which  proceeds   from   these    two  hun- 
dred thousand  somnolent  bodies,  will  vibrate  upon  his 
tympanum,  the  dulcet  flute-like  snoring  which  melo- 
diously exhales  from  the  Phidian  nose  of  the  sleeping 
beauty  ;  the  querulous  whining  of  the  nervous  papa; 
the  warlike,  startling  snort  of  mature  manhood  ;   ring- 
ing like  a  trumpet  call,  and  rattling  the  window  glass 
with  vigorous  fury  ;  the    whistling,  squeaking,  and 
grunting  of  the  eccentric ;  and  in  fine,  all  the  diversi- 
fied sounds  with  which  our  race  chose  to  accompany 
thw  saerifices  to  Morpheus. 

But  although  so  many  were  in  bed,  there  was  at 
least  one  who  should  have  been  in  bed,  who  was  not 
there.  The  obscure  rays  of  a  corporation  lamp  faintly 
defined  the  outlines  of  a  dark  mass,  which  lay  coiled 
up  like  a  boa  constrictor  after  supper,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  a  flight  of  steps  and  the  wall.  It  waa  evi-, 
dently  a  man,  for  near  it  lay  the  remnant  of  a  hat, 
and  a  little  bundle  of  a  suspicious  colour ;  and  its  pan- 
taloons were  maped  with  patches,  so  that  a  schoolboy 
might  have  studied  geography  on  the  globular  projec- 
tion, by  referring  to  the  nether  integuments  of  the 
sleeper.  Had  the  bricks  been  a  patent  elastic  hair 
mattress,  and  the  scraper,  upon  which  his  head  re- 
posed, a  pillow  of  eider  down,  the  slumbers  of  Ichabod 
Lookins — for  it  was  no  less  a  personage — could  not 
have  been  more  profound. 

Several  dogs  had  approached  to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  an  acquaintance,  and  Lookins  had  borne  the 
survey  without  a  murmur.  A  drove  of  ordinance- 
breaking  swine  had  rooted  about  his  ribs,  and  cham- 
pooned  him  with  their  snouts,  preparatory  to  revenging 
the  wrongs  of  their  race  by  chewing  up  his  mortal 
part,  without  meeting  a  more  angry  rebuke  than  a 
somnolent,  "  don't  tickle,"  spoken  as  if  it  formed  part 
of  a  dream,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  exterior  world. 
But  at  last,  when  both  pigs  and  dogs  were  gone,  Loo- 
kins started  up  wildly. 

••  What !  come  to  breakfast  ?"  exclaimed  he,  with 
hungry  eagerness.  "  Breakfast,  indeed ! — no  such 
luck.    I  wish  there  was  :  but  breakfasts  are  a  8ort  of 


thing  that  I  remember  oftener  than  I  see.  There 
must  be  enough  in  this  world  for  us  all,  or  else  we 
wouldn't  be  here  :  but  1  s'pose  .some  greedy  rascal 
gets  my  share  of  breakfast,  and  other  such  elegant 
luxuries.  It's  just  the  way  of  the  world  :  there's  plenty 
of  shares  of  every  thing,  but  somehow  or  other,  there 
are  folks  that  lay  their  fingers  on  two  or  three  shares, 
and  sometimes  more,  according  as  they  get  a  chance, 
and  the  real  owners,  like  me,  may  go  whistle.  They've 
fixed  it  so,  that  if  you  try  to  bone  what  belongs  to  you, 
they  pack  you  right  off  to  jail,  'cause  you  can't  prove 
property.  Empty  stumraicks  and  old  clothes,  a'n't 
good  evidence  in  court. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Something 
must — and  I  wish  it  would  be  quick,  and  hurra  about 
it." 

"  My  clothes  are  getting  to  be  too  much  of  the  sum- 
mer-house order  for  the  October  fashions.  People  will 
soon  see  too  much  of  me — not  that  I  care  much  about 
looks,  myself,  but  boys  is  boys,  and  all  boys  is  sassy. 
Since  the  weather's  been  chilly,  when  I  turn  the  cor- 
ner to  go  up  town,  I  feel  as  if  the  house  had  too  many 
windows  and  doors,  and  I'm  almost  blowed  out  of  my 
coal  and  pants.  The  fact  is,  I  don't  get  enough  to  eat 
to  serve  for  ballast. 

"  This  here  city,"  contmued  Lookins,  as  he  grunt- 
ingly  arose  to  his  feet,  an  operation  which  he  per- 
formed as  if  his  joints  were  rusty — "  this  here  city  is 
big  enough  to  hold  me,  and  feed  me  too,  which  is  all 
that  a  man  wants,  when  he  comes  to  look  at  things 
properly.  I  find  it  so  ;  for  I've  walked  oflT  from  Mrs. 
Lookins  and  the  little  'uns,  and  you  may  say  I  don't 
want  'em.  When  a  man  gets  experience,  he  learns 
that  the  vally  of  wives  and  other  extras  is  tantamount 
to  nothing.  It's  only,  essentials  he  cares  about :  now, 
I'm  as  hungry  as  a  poor  box,  and  as  thirsty  as  a  cart 
load  of  sand — not  for  water,  thotigh  ;  that's  said  to  be 
good  for  navigation  and  internal  improvements,  but  it 
always  hurls  my  wholesome,  and  I'm  principled  against 
using  the  raw  material — it's  bad  for  trade." 

The  watchman  now  requested  him  to  shin  it  like  a 
white-head. 

"  Which  way  would  you  like  to  see  me  do  it  ?" 
was  the  obliging  response. 

"  I'm  no  waj's  peticklar ;  only  cut  stick  off  ray  beat." 
"  Watchy,  you're  an  event — you're  a  ripple  in  the 
river  of  my  life — a  sort  of  new  chapter  to  my  story- 
book. I'll  begin  with  }'0U  over  leaf  Let's  sit  down : 
I  haven't  had  ray  supper  to  lean  on,  and  the  old  woman 
used  my  stick  for  kindlings." 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  spooney,  my  son.  If  you  don't 
go,  you're  all  the  same  as  hazed  on  to,  which  means 
cotched  for  a  vagrom." 

"  How  can  I  be  a  vagrom,  when  I'm  itanding  here. 
How  can  I  be  a  spooney,  when  I've  got  nothing  to 
eat?  The  fact  is,  when  the  old  wom%n  a'n't  by,  and 
I'm  not  hungry,  there's  few  pootier  boys  than  me." 

"  You're  married,  hey  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  loafing  about  in  this  style  :  go  home  to  your  family." 
"  Watchy,  your  trade  must  make  you  a  man  chock 
full  of  sensibilities,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  Home's 
a  fool  to  this — and  yet,  perhaps,  you  think  this  is  bad 
enough.  But  the  fact  is,  there's  always  a  good  deal 
more  of  domestic  uneasiness  where  my  wife  is,  than 
there  is  of  eatables  and  drinkables.  Now,  1  don't  like 
uneasiness  myself,  so  once  upon  a  time  I  left  the  raest 
of  it  behind  rae.  The  old  women  and  the  little  'uns 
was  too  much  for  my  tender  feelings,  and  I  walked 
Spanish  one  morning.  You  see,  I  had  a  way  of  mol- 
lifying myself  with  smallers.  and  as  soon  as  I  was  tool- 
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lified,  Mrs.  Looking  used  to  unmollify  me  with  a  big 
stick.  She  lambasted  me  regular  into  a  sense  of  ray 
forlorn  condition,  and  that's  what  I  call  domestic  un- 


"  You're  took  up,  then.  I'm  a  married  man  myself, 
and  I  know  it's  yoyr  dirty  to  submit  to  being  corrected. 
This  'ere  is  one  of  them  'ajre  pints  of  law  what  grabs 
hold  of  you  strait — them  husbands  as  cuts  stick  must 
be  made  examples  on.  If  they  wasn't,  all  the  he-bid- 
dies in  town  would  be  cutting  stick.  To  allow  such 
cuttings  up,  and  such  goings  on,  is  taking  ihe  mortar 
out  of  society  and  letting  the  bricks  tumble  down. — 
You're  a  gone  gosling." 

"  Well,  we  won't  dispute — you're  just  lik«  tlae  .r^ 
of  the  world :  you're  wife  crows  over  you,  afid  you 
crows  over  me.  I'll  go  to  the  watch-house.  Heighpi 
— Give  us  a  quid." 

"  I  don't  chaw." 

"  There  it  is — any  feller  that  don't  chaw,  can'i  ex- 
pect to  have  a  conscience.  It  won't  grow  in  Mm- 
Now,  my  old  woman  don't  chaw — she  has  no  ocapp*,- 


tion  for  her  chops,  but  jawing.  We  didn't  do  much 
mating,  and  the  drii::^ing  was  my  business ;  and  jaw 
she  could,  in  a  way  that  was  truly  cautionary." 

"  Come  along,  and  don't  talk  nonsense  about  quids." 
"  A  pocket  full  of  cavendish,  dandy's  twist,  lady's 
twist,  Lorrilard,  niggar  head,  or  wood-sawyer,  is  the 
sign  of  a  tender  heart.  Smoking  makes  men  savage ; 
but  to  chaw  !  It  brings  tears  into  my  eyes  to  think 
of  the  numerous  old  soldiers  I've  made,  and  discharge 
ed  from  the  service !" 

"  If  you  won't  come,  I  must  call  assistance." 

"  The  more  the  merrier.     As  for  you,  you're  too 

little  to  go  against  the  wind  wi'h  a  long  nine  in  your 

teeth  :    it  would  turij  ^t«M  ^yer  on  your  back,  and 

you'd  ioqik  ^^'^  «  «Hie-8egged  stool,  cxr  a  iiittle  steam- 

•*  Do  y©u  mean  to  af&ont  the  corporaticsR  ?"  j^isked 
Ch«ii'l(ey,  indignantly  springing  his  rattle. 

^  I'm  «^!"  shouted  Ichabod  Luokins,  tiysDing  to  go. 
But, alt^'!  cruel  fate!  he  was  surrounded,  taken,  and 
CMmiA^tted  as  a  vagroj^. 


THE     HUNDRED     YEARS     PAST 

Within  the  revolving  hundred  years  past. 
The  clarion  of  changes  has  sounded  a  bl^st 
That  has  shook  to  the  centre  the  olden  time  schools. 
And  thrown  into  pie  their  precepts  and  rule*. 

The  inarch  of  the  mind  has  been  onward  and  bold. 
And  truth,  like  a  flood,  on  nations  has  rolled ; 
Di»j)elling  the  gloom  of  darkness  and  night, 
lllaousg  the  world  with  glory  and  light. 

Science,  in  grandeur  and  majesty  rose. 

Waved  her  bright  banner,  and  scatter'd  her  feiei ; 

IgBoraoo^  wept,  and  error  retreated. 

Whilst  science  by  millions  was  heartily  greeted. 

The  arts  from  their  embryo  form  have  arisen, 
Burst  the  strong  fetters  that  held  them  in  prison, 
March'd  on  in  triumph  o'er  earth's  vast  expanse. 
Amazing  the  world  with  their  rapid  advance. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  fair  science  advances, 
Arousing  mankind  from  visions  and  trances ; 
Breaks  into  atoms  the  chains  of  delusion. 
And  guillotines,  neatly,  chaotic  confusion. 

Change  stamps  its  name  on  earth  and  its  toys, 
Pours  in  life's  cup  a  thousand  alloys; 
It  rolls  on  with  time,  in  her  truth-telling  car, 
Smiling  in  peace,  or  frowning  in  war. 

In  politics,  many  are  changing  anon, 
To-day  they  are  here,  to-morrow  they're  gone  : 
Turning  on  pivots,  or  perching  on  fences. 
Acting  the  knave,  or  acting  like  dunces. 

Sectarians,  too,  have  joined  in  the  train, 
Condemn  nnoient  dogmns  n<;  idle  nn<l  vain  : 
Changing  their  tenets,  but  keeping  their  name, 
Boldly  pretending  they  still  are  the  same. 

Some  change  for  better,  many  for  worse — 
Some  change  for  office^  some  for  the  purine  ; 
Self  is  a  changeling,  dealing  in  wonder.s. 
Gulling  the  people,  and  feasting  on  blunders. 

A  chart  of  thes^  changes  presented  to  view. 
Would  frighten  consistency— make  honour  blue  ! 
Raise  a  fresh  blush  on  honesty's  face. 
And  bury  these  changelings  deep  in  disgrace. 

Philoeophy,  morals,  physic,  and  law, 
Have  danced  to  the  changes,  and  echo'd  huzza ! 
Old  custom  has  often  retreated,  amazed, 
And  folly  on  fashion  triumphantly  gazed. 


Nature  jbas  yielded  to  scioace  and  skill. 

Bowing  submission  to  Geniuf'  will ; 

Mountains  and  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans, 

Have  paid  a  free  tribute  to  "  cu*e"  Yankee  ^tions. 

At  the  mandate  of  genius,  forests  retire. 

The  savage  puts  out  his  torturing  fjre — 

Learns  civilization,  changes  his  yell 

Of  war  whoop  and  blood  for  the  •'Churcb-going  bell. 

Where  woudj^ods  we^re  tow^ing,  cities  now 
With  life  and  free  f<rade,  and  the  magic  of  s 
Is  urging  its  victories  onward  and  Aust — 
What  wonderful  changes  the  hundred  years  pi»L 

Kingdoms  have  vanished  before  the  bright  rays 
Of  republican  pnnciples,  blown  to  a  blaze 
By  the  zephyr  of  Freedom,  the  terror  of  kings — 
How  mighty  the  changes  a  century  brings. 

MiUions  have  slept  in  the  cold  arms  of  death, 
And  tJkousand^  of  million?  have  drawn  their  first  brealhi 
Figur'd  awhile  on  earths  rolluig  ball, 
Then  mingled  with  dust — the  mother  of  all. 

How  fleeting  is  time!  how  transient  is  man! 
Ili^  life  full  of  sorrow — his  age  but  a  span  ; 
In  grandeur  or  rags,  Deatii  finds  him  at  last — 
How  checker'd  the  map  of  the  hundred  years  pgst. 


THE    MOVING    DAY. 

BuRtie,  btiBtle,  clear  the  way. 
He  moves,  we  move,  they  move  to-day. 
Pulling,  hauling,  fathers  calling, 
Mothers  bawling,  children  squalling, 
Conrinfr,  tonzing,  whimper'nj,  nratlling. 
Pots  and  pans,  and  kettles  rattling. 
Tumbling  bedsteads,  flying  bedspreads. 
Broken  chairs,  and  hollow  wares. 
Strew  the  street, — 'tis  moving  day. 

BuBtle,  bustle,  stir  about, 
ISome  moving  in — some  moving  out; 
Some  move  by  team,— some  move  by  hand^ 
An  annual  calilhumpian  band. 
Landlords  dunning, tenants  shunning: 
Laughing,  crying,  dancing,  sighing — 
Spiders  dying,  feathers  flying. 
Shaking  hearth  rugs,  killing  bed  buga, 
Scampering  rats,  mewing  cats. 
Whining  do^s,  grunting  hogs  ; 
What's  tUe  matter  ?— moving  day. 
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TROTTING  HORSE  MOUNT  HOLLY 


Mount  Holly,  in  colour,  is  what  horse  dealers  term 
a  flea-bitten  gray ;  showing  a  tolerably  fair  front,  with 
''■evhat  a  knowing  one  would  call  rather  an  ordinary  ap- 
pearance. Indeed,  the  horse,  though  a  prime  good  'un, 
is  as  plain  as  a  pipe  stem,  gray  as  a  Norwegian  rat, 
and  almost  quite  as  nimble.  He  is  about  15  3-4 
hands  high.  His  movements  are  peculiar — though 
firm  and  with  decided  indications  of  power,  they  are 
by  no  means  graceful  or  easy :  and  when  on  the  "go," 
trots  high,  and  has  a  singular  racking  with  his  hind 
legs,  which  we  have  never  noticed  in  any  other 
horse. 

The  performances  on  which  we  venture  to 
predict  so  largely  for  Mount  Holly,  have  been,  it 
is  true,  but  few  and  far  between ;  but  we  will 
briefly  record  the  one  which  has  created  so  much 
interest.  It  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical  that 
the  last  performance,  and  the  one  that  showed 
■what  he  was  made  of,  was  the  only  one  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  failed.  It  was,  however,  an  unparal- 
leled performance — nothing  less  than  undertaking  to 
TROT  TWENTY  MILES  WITHIN  THE  HOUR ! 
The  trial  took  place  at  the  Hunting  Park  Course  on 
the  lOih  of  October.  Though  he  did  not  accom- 
plish the  feat,  it  was  universally  considered  as  de- 
tracting ^nothing  from  his  merits,  as  in  fact  it  was  the 


rider,  and  not  the  horse,  who  lost.  This  is  evident 
from  the  stale  of  the  match.  The  first  rider — a  New 
York  lad — took  11  1-2  minutes  to  do  the  first  three 
miles  with  him,  (from  continued  breaking.)  In  the 
fourth  round,  a  boy  of  less  weight  and  strength  was 
put  on,  when  there  was  no  more  breaking,  but  the 
horse  performed  every  mile  steadily  within  his  time 
varying  from  2  min.  48  sec.  to  2  min.  58  sec.  In  the 
latter  he  did  his  17lh  mile,  at  which  period  his  owner 
oflfered  to  bet  $500  he  would  do  the  remaining  three 
miles  within  the  time  allowed  on  the  match;  but  as 
there  were  no  lakers,  the  horse  was  drawn,  having 
but  7  1-2  min.  to  do  the  last  3  miles — whereas,  had 
he  the  2  1-2  min.  lost  in  the  first  3  miles,  he  could 
have  done  it  with  ease. 

Mount  Holly  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  the  spirited  proprietor  of 
the  Hunting  Park  Course.  His  late  unparalleled  feat, 
in  connection  with  the  surprising  freshness  with  whieh 
he  came  from  his  severe  duty,  has  created  a  degree  of 
excitement  rarely  manifested  towards  an  animal  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  has  caused  the  very  general 
impression  that,  barring  accidents  and  escapes,  the 
fame  oi  the  Jersey  Gray  is  destined  to  outrival  the  fa- 
mous BZwes,  who,  in  a  different  sphere,  have  acquired 
for  themselves  such  well-earned  celebrity. 


The  following  grammatical  epitaph  appears  on  a  |      An  epicure,  while  eating  oysters,  swallowed  one 


grave-atone  in  Burbage  church  yard,  England : — 
■  Here  lies  two  Babs  which  we  did  love  ; 
Departed  from  us  like  a  dove — 
The  Bab's  which  we  did  much  adore 
Are  gone  and  cannot  come  no  more." 


that  was  not  fresh.  ""  Zounds,  waiter !"  he  ejaculated, 
making  a  wry  face,  "  what  sort  of  an  oyster  do  you 
call  this?"  "A  native,  sir,"  replied  the  wielder  of  the 
knife.  "  A  native  I  I  call  it  a  settler.  You  need  not 
open  any  more.     What's  to  p.iy  ?" 
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Here's  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood."  The  pretty  innorenis  !  "  Four-and-twenty 
rum  old  commodores"  all  in  a  row.  There  is  Ben 
Bowlin,  Jack  Marlinspike,  and  Sam  Ratlin,  three 
prime  old  cocks  as  ever  stept  the  fore  deck,  or  gave 
a  strong  pull  at  the  grog  halyards.  And  there's  old 
Hunks,  who  kept  a  sort  of  purser's  account  on  the 
forecastle,  peddling  out  his  odd  bits  of  pigtail,  and 
charging  like  an  old  land  shark  for  an  extra  tumbler 
of  grog.  The  old  fekinflint,  not  a  man  in  the  fleet 
would  have  thrown  him  a  hen-coop  if  he  had  had  the 
good  luck  to  have  fallen  overboard.  And  there's 
Tom  Spunyarn,  a  good  old  soul,  and  Bill  Forecastle, 
the  prime  cock  of  the  mess,  who  was  always  first 
upon  deck  to  meet  a  gale  or  an  enemy,  and  the  last  to 
leave  the  wreck,  or  desert  a  friend.  Well,  my  old 
hearties,  there  ye  are.  Laid  up  in  lavender,  easy  and 
comfortable,  with  your  wooden  pegs  secured  in  the 
stocks,  to  keep  you  from  plotting  treason  against  the 
cook,  or  prevent  you  from  marching  into  the  grog 
room.  One  at  a  lime,  my  old  boys.  You  are  laid  up 
ID  ordinary,  and  over-feeding  may  swell  your  sto- 
machs, while  too  much  grog  will  lay  you  on  your 
beam  ends.  A  pretty  figure,  to  be  sure,  for  four-and- 
twenty  rum  old  commodores  to  be  laid  sprawling  be- 
fore the  enemy.  No,  no,  you  are  to  be  taken  better  ( 
care  of  than  all  that. 


VALUE  OF  CONTINENTAL  MONEY. 

Cooversinw  with  one  of  the  revolutionary 
soldiers  a  few  days  since,  he  remarked  he  was 
paid  off  for  seven  years  service  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  we  now  enjoy,  in  ('ontinenta!  money.  The 
depreciated  value  of  that  apology  for  cash  was 
so  low  after  his  discharge,  that  the  amount  he  re- 
ceived was  scarce  sufficient  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses to  his  home,  only  about  two  hundred 
miles.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  thirty  dollars 
for  a  ^ill  of  rum,  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  meal  of 
victuals. 


A  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  WOMEN  I 

A  writer  has  sent  us  a  description  of  the 
LsJand  of  Fernandez  de  Nohorona,  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  which  he  says  there  is  not  a 
sinff'ie  female,  though  the  male  inhabitants  are 
numerous.  He  says  he  touched  there  on  a  re- 
cent voyatre  to  Pernambuco.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Portuguese.    They  must  be  barbarous  wretches. 

[Of  course— where  every  inhabitant  shaves 
they  must  be  barberous.] 


SPRING. 
O  linger  not,  thou  bright  and  sunny  Spring, 

Fair  nature's  child!  companion  of  glad  hours! 
But  o'er  the  earth  thy  gorgeous  mantle  fling, 

And  hasten  onward  with  thy  buds  and  flowers. 

Let  thy  sweet  form  be  seen — thy  thrilling  voice 
Peal  gently  on  the  ear  from  ^lOughand  brake; 

Bid  nature  in  her  loveliness  rejoice, 
And  all  her  slumbering  energies  awake! 


LINES    TO    AUTUMN. 
With  a  gorgeous  crown  of  forest  leaves. 

Of  crimson  and  of  gold, 
Old  Autumn  wanders  through  the  land 

O'er  mountain,  moor  and  wold. 
The  wild  birds  gather  in  his  train, 

And  loud  is  heard  on  high 
The  clangour  of  his  harbinger, 

The  swan's  '  shrill  trumpet  cry.' 

The  Indian  summer  now  has  gone. 

With  its  delighiful  days, 
And  o'er  the  meadow8  and  the  plains 

Has  spread  a  smoky  haze. 
The  jolly  sun  now  looketh  down, 

As  though  bed  scarce  awoke, 
Like  a  red-faced  toper  peering  through 

A  bar-room's  constant  smoke ! 

The  placid  angler  casts  his  line 

Into  the  rushing  tide ; 
The  sportsman's  gun  is  bounding  loud 

Upon  the  mountain's  side  ; 
The  partridge  and  the  speckled  trout. 

The  pheasant  and  the  deer, 
Full  well  may  dread  the  pleasant  days 

That  crown  the  dying  year. 

But  unto  us  old  Autumn  comes 

A  bright  and  cheerful  guest — 
We'll  welcome  him  with  honors  due  ; 

And  he  who's  merriest. 
Will  best  deserve  our  praise  and  (hanks 

For  giving  welcome  free  : 
Hip!  hip!  hurrah!  the  merriest  man 

Shall  rule  our  company  ! 


A    PARODY. 

Teach  me  the  measure  of  the  gin, 

Thou  dealer  of  the  dram  ; 
I  would  survey  the  glass  within. 

And  learn  how  drunk  I  am. 

A  gill  is  all  that  we  can  boast, 

A  dram  or  two  in  time ; 
Man  is  a  drunken  dog  at  most. 

In  all  his  flower  and  prime. 

See  the  vain  race  of  drunkards  reel, 

Like  Indians  o'er  the  plain; 
They  rage,  they  fight,  they  cheat,  they  steal. 

But  all  their  noise  is  vain. 

Some  "  walk  the  crack"  to  make  a  show, 

Some  roll  upon  the  floor; 
Some  pay  the  bill  they  know  not  how. 

And  straight  they  see  no  more. 
What  should  1  wish  or  wait  for  them? 

From  Brandy,  Gin,  or  Rum, 
They  make  our  expectations  vain. 

And  plague  the  folks  at  home. 

Now  I  forbid  my  foolish  hope, 

My  love  of  grog  recall ; 
I  give  my  drunken  revels  up. 

And  make  my  home  my  all. 


A  Profitable  Horse — A  Fish  Story. — Mr.  Gul- 
lum  averred  he  had  a  horse  that  had  grown  so  old  that 
he  deemed  it  a  mercy  to  send  him  the  way  of  all  the 
living.  He  accordingly  led  him  into  the  woods,  dis- 
patched and  skinned  him.  Shortly  after,  the  horse  re- 
covered and  presented  himself  before  his  old  master, 
who,  having  just  dressed  a  number  of  sheep,  in  great 
tenderness,  covered  his  poor  ftorse  with  their  skins. — 
This  seemed  to  put  new  vigour  in  the  old  nag,  and  he 
survived  many  years,  producing  forty  pounds  of  wool 
annually.  Hence  tiie  origin  of  long  wool  to  manu- 
iacture  Indian  blankets. 
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DRAMATIC    ILLUSTRATIOJXS. 

TAMERLANE;    OR,    THE    FALL    OF    THE    TYRANT    BAJAZET. 


Tlie  Princess  Selima  sneing  protection  from  the  EmperorTamerlane. — Act  I.  Scene  L 


THE    SPOILED    CHILD:    OR,    THE    LOVES    OF    TAG    AND    MISS     PICKLE. 


Tag,  a  stage-struck  hero,   making  love  to  Miss  PicJtle,  in  the  garden. — Act  II.  Scenje  2. 
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THE     SEA!     THE     SEA 


BY    LORD    NUGENT. 


"  Luff,  you  swabber,  and  !     Luff,  Joe,  can't  I 

you,  and  give  those  poor  devils  a  chance,  out  on  the  i 
yard-arm  there,  trying  to  reef  that  fore-top  sail.  Do 
you  want  to  cant  them  ?  and  going  five  knots,  close 
hauled,  with  this  swell?  '  Luff,  I  say!  Handsomely, 
my  sons,"  continued  the  skipper,  turning  his  head  from 
the  boy  at  the  helm,  and  looking  forward, and  upward 
at  the  four  poor  men  who  were  struggling  over  the 
yard,  their  heels  higher  than  their  heads,  to  claw  in 
the  volume  of  a  straining  fore-lop  sail,  which  now 
fluttered  and  flapped,  and  then  again  heavily  blew  out, 
with  a  crack  as  though  to  burst  from  the  bolt  ropes, 
as  the  vessel's  head  came  up  or  fell  off  from  the  blast. 
Handsomely,  my  sons ;  you'll  have  a  touch  up  in  the 
wind  presently.  There,  now !  Now's  your  time — in 
it  is — in  with  it,  rouse  that  weather  earing  well  out. 
That's  your  sort !  There,  come  in  off  the  yard — in, 
every  man  of  ye  I  Fore-top  sail  halliards — hoist  away 
again — brace  up  sharp,  and  sheet  home — belay,  belay 
— a  small  pull  more  of  that  bow-line.  There  she 
walks — no  near,  Joe ! 

"  Sky  is  dirty  to  windward,  Joe,"  continued  the 
skipper,  in  a  softer  tone,  as,  with  a  lee  leg  out,  he 
walked  three  steps  aft;  "and  an  angry  sunset  we've 
had  ;  shrouds  to  the  sun,  and  mares'  tails,  and  that  sort 
of  a  salmon  streak  on  the  lower  line,  that  means  no 
good,  more  partioularly  over  a  black  breasting  horizon, 
with  teeth  like  a  saw.  An  indifferent  wild  night  we 
are  like  to  have  of  it !" 

And  an  indifferent  wild  night  sure  enough  it  w  as ; 
as  indifferent  perhaps  as  ever  befell  a  well  found  brig, 
beating  up  against  a  snorting  north-easter,  through  that 
narrow  passage  between  the  Darkholm  flats  and  the 
desolate  and  dangerous  islands  which  cluster  round 
that  dreary  coast.  Low  did  she  stoop,  and  heavily  did 
she  labour,  through  those  boiling  surges,  beneath  which 
many  a  stout  ship  has  found  its  grave,  and  on  which 
many  a  stout  heart  has  toiled,  bravely  and  long,  after 
even  hope  itself  has  died  within  it,  ay,  and  of  which 
many  a  tender  heart,  too,  has  mused,  almost  to  breaking, 
when  the  night  winds  have  piped  around  the  home  of 
him  who  was  at  sea. 

"  Up,  my  lads,  watch  and  idlers — clear  away  the 
fore-top  mast  stay  sail — man  the  jib,  down  haul — haul 
down,  and  hoist  away.  Light  up  once  more,  top  men 
— close  reef,  forward  there!  A  second  reef  in  that 
main-top  sail !  Come,  be  alive !  abaft  there  ;  overhaul 
the  peak  and  main  halliards,  and  lower  away  that  fore 
and  aft  main  sail.  We  must  get  the  try  sail  upon  her. 
Forward!  rouse  that  weatlier  back  siay  well  up;  we 
mustn't  have  the  top  mast  by  the  board — we'll  carry 
on  her,  mate,  as  long  as  she'll  stand  it.  By  the  pow- 
ers, we  must  have  no  missing  slays  now'  Look  out 
for  the  light  on  the  Longsandsl  Thick  as  mustard, 
mate !" 

The  mate  went  forward  :  a  dense  fog  had  risen  to 
windward.  In  vain  did  the  skipper,  spreading  his  hand 
between  the  binnacle  lamp  and  his  eyes,  strain  his 
much-used  sight  across  the  black  heaving  waters,  to 
catch  one  confirming  glimpse  of  the  distant  light-house. 
"  It  must  be  there,  or  somewhere  there,  any  how ; 
but  we  mustn't  wait  to  run  ashore  because  we  can't 
see  how  it  bears  of  us.  Ready  about — not  a  word ! 
Now  look  out  for  a  smooth — boy,  helm's  a-lee — stay 
sail  sheet!  Come,  she'll  do  that,  any  how.  Main-top 
sail  haul !  haul  avail!  There's  a  gallant  craft  under 
her  four  sails!"  And  the  master  took  one  turn  of  con- 
tented pride,  five  short  steps  and  back  again,  upon  his 
reeling  deck,  catchmg  by  the  weather  rigging  as  he 
passed  along. 


The  fog  was  now  drifting  swiftly  past  the  vessel ; 
— no  eye  could  pierce  or  stare  against  it.  At  every 
plunge  she  struck  against  the  opposing  billow  with  a 
force  that  shook  her  to  her  centre,  and  every  timber, 
mast,  spar,  groaned  as  if  each  had  been  endowed  with 
a  separate  voice  to  utler  forth  iis  separate  tale  of  suffer- 
ing and  complaint.  The  master  went  below,  to  con- 
sult once  more  his  well-thumbed  chart,  which  lay  on 
a  small  swinging  table,  under  the  glancing  beam  of  a 
solitary  lamp  at  the  foot  of  the  companion  ladder. 
There  he  sat  down,  a  huge  bundled  mass  of  w  et  fear- 
nought, the  lower  half  of  his  face  wrapped  in  the  folds 
of  a  red  worsted  comforter,  and  the  upper  shaded  by 
a  shapeless  slouched  hat,  which  shed  its  frequent  drops 
upon  the  object  of  his  study.  For  a  minute  he  sat 
gazing  on  the  unrolled  half  of  the  chart  on  which,  as 
though  to  nail  his  careering  vessel  to  the  station  he 
supposed  her  to  have  reached  in  her  represented  course, 
stood  infixed  the  closed  points  of  his  trusty  compasses, 
in  contrast  with  the  broad  expansive  fingers  of  the 
other  hand,  which  lay  hard  by,  spread  over  a  space 
denoting  many  a  rood  of  "  shoal  water"  with  "small 
shells,"  "  mud,"  or  "  gray  sand." 

"  The  Skull  Rock,"  muttered  he,  "  by  rights  should 
be  somewhere  on  the  starboard  beam.  If  so,  we  are 
well  under  the  lee  of  the  Seven  Grave  Stones,  and  the 
Devil's  Kitchen  is  on  our  quarter.  But  who  knows? 
— such  a  night  as  this  is!  not  a  glimpse  to  be  caught; 
and  there's  no  truth  in  soundings ;  for,  if  we  could  get 
a  cast  of  the  lead  worth  anything,  with  the  arming  on, 
(which  is  an  impossibility,  going  this  gallows  pace,) 
what  w  ould  that  tell  ?  F'ive  fathom,  or  four  and  a 
half,  with  small  shells,  tells  nothing;  it's  the  same  for 
miles  along  this  coast,  till  you're  slap  ashore  on  the 

Catchups  ;  and   then Mate,"  continued  he,  in  a 

louder  tone,  as  he  rase  from  the  depths  again  on  deck, 
and,  in  flat  contradiction  of  his  late  category  respecting 
tl:e  uselessness  of  soundings — "Mate,"  said  he,  "send 
a  hand  into  the  weather  chains ;  send  the  coloured 
n;  in,  do  you  hear  ?  and  bid  him  not  sing  out  the  sound- 
ings, but  give  thtm  aft  to  me  quietly.  I'll  be  close  to 
hi;a.  Whist!  will  you,  forward  there?  Hold  your 
chattering,  and  listen  if  you  can  hear  the  send  of  the 
sea  in  the  caverns  to  leeward." 
"  And  a  half  quarter,  four." 

"  Very  well,  Lilly — boar  a  hand  with  it  again — 
heave  cheerily.  Co  forward,  will  you.  Mate,  and  try 
and  keep  a  better  look  out  tlsan  tiiey  chaps  are  doing 
on  the  forecastle.  Down  with  the  helm,  boy — down 
with  it  for  your  life! — Forward  there!  let  the  .stay- 
sail sheet  fly — check  the  lee  head  braces !  Helm's 
a-leo ! — Jump  there,  can't  ye  hear  ? — are  ye  all  asleep? 
Hard  clown  with  iliat  htlm,  boy,  do,  and  give  her  a 
chance  if  she  will  .«tay,  for  I'll  be  uhot  if  we  have  room 
to  wear  her.     Brail  up  that  try  sail! — she  hangs!" 

And  now  came  a  moment  of  anxious  expectation, 
such  as  only  iha-^G  know  who  have  felt  what  it  is  when 
all  in  this  world  for  them  depend  on  the  wind  catch- 
ing a  head  sail  right.  For  one  deadly  half  minute 
she  hung,  her  bows  bobbing  heavily,  almost  bowsprit 
under,  the  stay  sail  flapping  as  she  dropped  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sea,  and  undetermined  on  which  side  she 
should  fill,  as  she  rose  again ;  the  fore-top  sail  doing 
nothing  to  bring  her  round,  sometimes  back  to  the 
mast,  and  tiien  full  again,  at  every  lureh  the  labouring 
vessel  gave;  and  no  object  was  visible,  to  show  if  she 
was  at  all  disposed  to  payoff  The  master  rushed 
to  the  weather  quarter,  and  lo(jked  for  a  moment 
anxiously  down  on  the  foaming  water.  At  last — 
♦•  Stern  away,  by  Jove!  shift  your  helm! — all's  right 
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— about  she  comes  ! — main-top  sail  haul — haul  avail 
— fore-lop  bowline — out  with  the  try  sail  again ! — 
Cheerily,  my  hearts !  what  are  ye  afraid  of?  Silence, 
and  keep  a  better  look  out  there  forward  I  Ease  her 
head,  boy — no  noar — very  well  thus !" 

Now,  "  very  well"  is  a  very  compendious  phrase, 
and  does  not  always  describe  very  correctly  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  affairs  in  the  vessel  to  whose  steers- 
man this  consoling  assurance  is  given.  Yet  here  it 
spoke,  with  tolerable  fairness,  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
on  board,  relieved  from  the  danger  which  had  not 
before  been  imminent.  She  was  now  on  the  other 
tack,  standing  towards  the  bold  and  beetling  rock 
which  faced  the  shoals  at  about  a  mile  off;  with  no 
even  chance  of  weathering  it  without  another  board, 
if  she  could  continue  to  show  sail  enough  to  the  gale. 

But  the  water  was  high  over  her  lee  side,  and  it 
was  all  she  could  do  to  stagger  through  it.  Yet  the 
peril  was  no  longer  urgent  and  immediate  i  and,  as  t© 
what  might  next  be  apprehended,  all  was  doubtful 
and  indistinct;  and  the  mind  of  man  is  always  sanguine, 
and  never  more  so  than  when  at  sea,  where  a  sense 
of  duty  is  always  present  and  lively  to  support  and 
assist.  At  sea  there  are  so  many  moments  when,  all 
that  is  demanded  from  skill,  experience,  and  fore- 
thought having  been  done,  and  no  instant  exertion 
being  required  or  practicable,  there  is  a  pause,  in  which 
the  mind  naturally  reposes  on  hope,  and  hope  reposed 
on  soon  becomes  confidence. 

But  why  delight  to  portray  the  sea  in  its  terrors, 
when  there  is  so  much  more  of  what  is  sublime  in  its 
smiles  ?  How  ill  have  they  scanned  the  real  beauty 
and  majesty  of  that  glorious  element,  who  coml)ine 
them  with  the  notion  of  an  angry  sea !  The  sea  is 
never  angry :  it  is  much  too  mighty  to  be  angry.  How- 
inadequate  an  image  of  infinite  power  is  presented  in 
a  storm  at  sea !  a  thing  with  which  human  genius, 
human  courage,  nay,  human  force,  may  cope,  and  over 
which  it  is  usually  empowered  to  prevail — whose 
violence  is  great,  but  still  is  limited  and  surmountable. 
But,  when  all  is  calm,  and  boundless,  and  fathomless, 
no  waves  to  be  buffeted  by  the  stalwart  prow,  no 
stooping  clouds  between  man  and  heaven,  but  the 
depths  of  ocean  and  the  depths  of  sky  blending  in  the 
warm  bright  glory  of  a  summer  horizon,  without  a 
visible  line  to  fence  in  or  measure  space;  then  may 
the  mind  take  in  a  notion  of  Omnipotence.  It  is  glo- 
rious to  gaze  upwards,  from  some  spring-tide  meadow, 
into  that  clear  vault,  from  out  the  stores  of  which 
descend  the  viewless  influences  of  light,  of  warmth, 
of  freshening  dew,  and  then  perchance  to  hear  the 
trill  of  the  far-off"  lark,  poised  above  all  scope  of  human 
eye,  as  it  were  the  note  of  some  glad  spirit,  warbling 
forth  its  joy  to  earth  from  the  bosom  of  heaven  itself 
But  more  glorious  still  to  look  into  that  bright  but  in- 
scrutable sea,  the  only  pwre,  intense  blue  in  nature, 
compared  with  which  the  sky  itself  is  pale ;  that  tran- 
quil water,  in  whose  awful  bosom,  far,  far  below, 
there  are  depths  beyond  which  the  seaman's  lead  will 
sink  no  deeper,  from  which  the  line  returns  slackened 
to  his  hand,  where  all  things  that  can  reach  so  deep, 
and  which  time  has  not  consumed,  remain  hung  in 
space  unmeasurable  beneath  them  and  around  them. 
To  survey  this,  to  ponder  on  this,  may  furnish  an 
image  of  the  power  that  rules  beyond  the  regions  of 
human  sight  or  search. 

The  pure  taste  of  ancient  Greece — pure  even  among 
the  infusions  of  its  monstrous  mythology — taught  that 
perfect  power  is  best  expressed  in  perfect  calmness. 
It  formed  an  image  of  matchless  strength,*  but  leaning 
on  its  club  and  lion's  skin :  it  formed  an  image  of 
matchless  speed.t  but  reclining  in  the  languid  sym- 

*  The  statue  of  Hercules,  called  the  Furnese. 
t  The  statue  of  Mercury,  found  at  Pompeii    and 
BOW  in  the  collection  oft  ne  K.ng      Kao  et 


metry  of  limbs  which,  if  roused  to  vigorous  exertion, 
could  spring  aloft  from  the  mere  impulse  of  the  small 
wing  bound  to  the  heel :  it  Ibrmed  an  image  of  match- 
less majesty  in  the  statue  of  the  great  ruler  of  the 
gods,*  where  it  sat  sedate,  not  bracing  the  sinewy 
terrors  of  a  mortal  arm,  to  hurl  the  brazen  thunderbolt, 
but  resting  one  hand  upon  the  wand  of  Peace,  and  in 
the  other  bearing  Victory;  a  symbol  of  such  magic 
influence,  that  he  who  formed  it,  it  is  said,  scarce  dared 
to  look  upon  it  while  he  worshipped.  Such  was  the 
repose  in  which  the  pure  taste  of  ancient  Greece  taught 
that  perfect  power  was  bet-t  to  be  adored — how  much 
the  rather  by  those  who  are  taught  to  worship  bound- 
less mercy  as  the  first  attribute  of  boundless  might.' 

The  sea  !  the  sublime,  the  graceful,  the  lovely  sea! 
The  sea,  which,  if  it  separates  friends  for  awhile, 
unites  nations,  and  for  ever  I — which  links  together 
the  great  kindred  of  mankind,  and  which,  even  to 
those  the  most  dearly  loved  between  whom  it  rolls,  is 
the  conductor  along  whose  connecting  chain  the  che- 
rished intercourse  between  heart  and  heart  is  still 
preserved,  and  sped,  untouched  by  foreign  hands,  as 
the  strains  of  sweetest  music  come  unbroken  across  its  • 
waters. 

And  look  at  that  vessel,  basking  on  its  gentle  swell, 
or  hasting  along  before  the  breeze;  that  little  gay  bark 
in  the  distance,  whose  white  sail  only  can  be  seen. 
Like  the  feather  that  skims  across  its  surface,  she  stoops 
in  acknowledgment  to  every  breath ;  but  her  small 
frame  is  full  of  energy  and  resource,  to  grapple  with 
the  blast.  The  tall  ship  of  war,  that  grand  epitome 
of  beauty,  confidence,  and  strength;  she  seems  as 
though  elive  to  every  impulse,  and  sentient  of  every 
duly.  She  bears  herself  as  an  imperial  being ;  she 
moves  as  one  fraught  with  intelligence  to  foresee,  to 
threaten  and  command."  "  With  all  her  bravery  on," 
fit  symbol  of  that  glorious  empire  whose  arm  reaches 
forth  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe,  wherever 
heaves  the  billow,  wherever  commerce  courts  or 
danger  presumes ;  whose  "*march  is  o'er  the  mountain  J 

wave,"  whose  "  home  is  on  the  deep."  Though  the  i 
black  night  be  over  the  waste  of  waters,  the  ship  is 
wakeful  still.  She  speaks,  she  answers,  with  bright 
and  glancing  lights,  and,  through  the  day,  with  many- 
coloured  flags,  now  soaring  to  the  peak,  and  fluttering 
there  awhile,  now  sinking  again  from  sight,  their  task 
performed,  as  she  catches  the  quick  meaning,  or  im- 
parts it  to  the  attentive  partners  of  her  course.  Her 
voice  is  heard,  short,  sullen,  imperious,  as  of  one  who 
brooks  not  hesitation  or  delay,  to  demand  attention  to 
what  she  inquires,  to  what  she  enjoins.  See  her  di- 
minish or  increase  her  various  powers,  steady  under 
change,  to  effect  the  object  she  has  announced.  How 
gracefully  she  rounds  to,  to  wait  the  act  of  obedience 
in  the  rest !  She  lowers  her  boat  from  her  side.  The 
venturous  little  messenger  dares  the  deep  alone.  Un- 
heeded ?  unprotected  ?  No !  for  a  watchful  influence 
is  o'er  it  still,  to  guard,  to  superintend,  and  assist.  As 
the  low,  long  galley  leaves  the  shadow  of  her  wing, 
as  it  mounts  the  swell  or  glides  into  the  depths  be- 
tween, she  marks  its  movements — she  corresponds 
with  her  own.  As  an  anxious  mother's,  her  thousand 
cares  are  with  him  who  is  far  away  upon  the  wave. 
They  cease  not ;  they  pause  not ;  they  speak  in  every 
gesture,  till  the  returning  wanderer  is  raised  aloft  to 
be  received  again  within  her  sheltering  bosom ;  and 
then  she  holds  once  more  her  free  and  onward  way. 
And  there  has  been  war  upon  the  sea,  and  haply 
there  may  be  again.  Again  the  wrath  of  nations  may 
cast  its  red  glare  along  those  waters  on  which  man 
should  never  meet  his  fellow  man  but  in  friendship 
and  in  aid.  Shall  we  speak  of  war?  A  melancholy 
theme!  an  unnatural  and  fearful  slate  of  man,  on  which 


*  The  great  statue  of  Jove,  made  by  Phidias,  and 
piaeedw    the   erapl©  at  Olympia. 
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his  rntnd,  as  it  advances  in  those  arts  and  virtues  which 
embellish  and  ennoble  peace,  though  it  be  fearless  to 
the  death  for  honour  and  for  right,  learns  to  reflect 
with  less  and  less  of  pleasure  or  of  pride.  Yet  those, 
who,  not  answerable  for  the  continuance  or  cause  of 
strife,  have  bravely  done  in  war  the  duty  of  frank 
obedience  to  what  their  country  claimed  froiH  its  peo- 
•  pie,  are  not  the  less  to  be  ren»embered  with  renown, 
and  blistered  be  the  tongue  that  will  grudge  to  speak 
it.  The  laurel  sits  fairly  on  the  sailor's  or  the  soldier's 
brow,  but  dearer  and  more  sacred  is  the  cypress  on  his 
honourable  grave,  even  though  conquest  may  not  have 
wreathed  a  crown  to  bedeck  it. 

Sam  L was  a  lad  of  a  temper  as  joyous  and  as 

kind  as  ever  was  wedded  to  a  daring  spirit.  He  was 
not  of  that  class  called  nobly  born.  His  name  shed 
no  lustre  ©n  his  dawning  fortunes;  so,  if  recorded,  it 
could  add  no  interest  to  his  story.  His  honest  ambition 
was  "  to  build,  not  boast"  the  credit  of  a  name  which 
he  derived  from  an  humble  house ;  and,  poor  lad !  he 
died  too  young  to  reap  the  glories  to  which  his  warm 
heart  aspired.  It  is  inscribed  only  on  a  small  stone, 
raised  in  a  foreign  land,  by  the  affeciions  and  esteem 
of  his  messmates,  who, 

"  Still,  thro'  the  wild  waves  as  they  sweep, 
Wilh  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien, 
Their  steady  course  of  honour  keep." 

And  they  loved  him  well,  because  ihey  had  known 
him  nearly. 

At  nineteen,  he  had  passed  for  a  lieutenancy;  and, 
by  that  fortime  which  sometimes  forms  a  young  sea- 
man's early  fame,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
clipping  privateer  schooner,  made  prize  of  by  the  frigate 
on  board  of  which  he  served.  She  had  been  captured 
on  an  enemy's  coast;  and  his  orders  were  to  join,  in 
her,  the  admiral's  flag,  which  was  flying  some  fifty  or 
sixty  leagues  ofl'  on  the  station.  And  few,  who  have 
not  felt,  can  know  the  joy  of  a  stripling's  heart,  who 
finds  himself  sole  master  of  a  separate  command,  and 
knows  that  he  has  skill  and  resources  for  it.  For  two 
days,  nothing  happened  to  vary  the  ordinary  log  of  a 
beating  passage  in  light  winds.  The  third  day  was  a 
thick  fog,  and,  as  it  cleared  up  towards  evening,  with 
a  rising  breeze,  a  stranger  was  seen  to  windward  under 
three  topsails — and  what  could  he  do  but  trim  the 
sails  to  reconnoitre  ?  'Tis  true  he  had  no  orders  but 
to  proceed  with  due  diligence  to  his  station.  But  to 
go  about  and  stantJ  on  for  an  hour  on  the  other  tack, 
and  so  edge  a  little  nearer  the  stranger,  would  by  no 
means  take  him  out  of  his  course;  and  who  is  there 
but  knows  that  one  of  a  seaman's  first  duties  in  war 
time  is,  when  not  under  orders  positively  to  the  con- 
trary, to  gain  all  intelligence  of  a  suspicious  looking 
sail  ?  He  had  not  gone  upon  the  starboard  tack  above 
half  an  hour  before  he  saw  another  large  sail,  hull 
down,  on  his  lee  bow;  and  the  last  sunbeam  was  now 
red  in  the  west.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  bring  either  of  the  ships  within  distance,  before 
dark,  to  show  colours ;  but  they  made  more  sail,  and 
the  headmost  bore  up  a  little,  as  to  near  him.  He 
now  tacked  again,  awd  feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to 
run  into  strange  company  at  night,  he  kept  a  point  or 
two  free,  under  easy  sail,  in  a  parallel  to  the  course 
she  was  steering,  trusting  to  a  good  sailing  craft,  and 
a  commaniTmg  breeze,  and  a  good  look-out  withal.  As 
it  became  dark,  he  tried  his  night  signals.  For  awhile 
there  was  no  reply ;  and  then  the  headmost  ship  showed 
lights,  but  her  answer  was  unintelligible  to  him.  The 
code  of  night  signals  in  the  British  navy  was,  at  that 
time,  imperfect,  and  subject  to  many  mistakes.  At 
day-break  they  were  both  on  the  weather  quarter,  the 
nearest  about  three  miles  oflf";  but  two  more  large  ships 
showed  their  lof>y  sails  on  the  horizon.  It  was  a  clear 
morning ;  and  the  leading  frigate,  for  frigates  the  two 


first  were,  now  signalized  him ;  but  her  flags  spoke  a 
language  as  foreign  to  him  as  that  of  her  lights  had 
been  the  night  before.     Both  had  the  ensign  of  Eng- 
land streaming  from  the  peak.     But  it  was  most  im- 
probable that  an  English  squadron  should  be  cruising 
on  that  part  of  the  coast.     And  now  his  private  code 
was  tried,  in  vain.     And  something  there  was  in  the 
cut  of  the  sails,  but  nuue   in   their  way  of  handling 
them,  which  almost  convinced   him   that  they  were 
foreigners.     The  moment  was  an  anxious  one  :  but  it 
was  to  Sam  one  more  of  mortification  than  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  the  charge  entrusted  to  him.    He  had  a 
good  clean  craft  beneath  his  foot,  and,  let  the  weather 
but  keep  moderate,  and  not  too  much  sea,  come  what 
would,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that,  holding  a  steady 
luff,  the  schooner  might  yet  weather  ujpon  their  square 
sails,  so  as  to  get  to  windward  of  them  without  passing 
within  gun  shot.     But  he  knew  his  duty  was  not  to 
risk  his  prize,  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained ;  and 
little  to  be  sure  was  to  be  gained  by  working  up  to 
overhaul  two  strange  frigates,  and  two  other  ships  of 
war,  (proud  though   he  was  of  his  command)  in   a 
schooner  mounting  eight  tvvelve-poander  carronades, 
and  a  long  traversing  gun  amid  ships.     So  now,  sha- 
king out  the  last  reel' from  his  foresail,  he  prepared  to 
carry  on,  and  a  regular  and  eager  chase   began.     For 
a  time,  he   believed   ho  was  increasing  his  distance 
from  the  leading  ship;   at  all  events  he  stood  nearer 
the  wind,  and  she  v\as  not  perceptibly  fore  reaching 
on  him;  and  her  consort  was  evidently  dropping  fast 
astern.     But,  alas!  the  clouds  rose,  black  as  thunder 
on  the  horizon,  the  while  horses  came  speeding  along 
with   them  in    the  distarice,  it  had  already  begun  to 
blow    strong,  and   the   wind    was  gradually  drawing 
more  af\  and  bringing  the  pursuer  nearly  on  his  beam. 
The  little  vessel  groaned  and  staggered   under  the 
pressure  of  sail ;  the  sea  curled  high  over  her  lee,  and 
sheets  of  spray  at  every  pitch  came  flying  over  all. 
Suddenly  the  headmost  frigate,  which  was  now  gain- 
ing rapidly  on  him   to  within  long  gunshot  range, 
hauled  down  the  colours  she  had  worn,  and  hoisted  a 
different  ensign  at  her  peak.     It  was  the  one  which^ 
at  that  moment,  Sam  could  least  have  wished  to  see. 
It  was  that  of  a  gallant  nation,  between  which  and 
England  long  may  it  be  before  again  a  cannon  shall 
speak  in  anger.     A  gush  of  white  smoke  issued  from 
the  bow,  and,  before  the  sound  of  the  threatening  mee- 
sage  could  be  heard,  a  shot  came  skimming  over  the 
tops  of  the  waves,  right  a-head  of  the  schooner.     Pre- 
sently another,  which  passed  over  her,  between  her 
masts,  but  struck  nothing.     "  Now  point  the  long  tra- 
versing gun,  and   cast  loose   the  weather  oarronades 
against  closer  work! — For  here's  what  tells  us  she's 
within  distance  already  of  our  midship  challenger. — 
Something  might  be  brought  down  by  it,  which  might 
slacken  the   frigate's   paee,  and  save  the  little  vessel 
yet."     So  up  went  the  union — and,  as  the  schooner 
lurched,  Sam  himself  with  a  ready  hand  to  the  lock 
lanyard,  quick  answering  to  a  ready  eye,  fired  the  first 
shot  in  reply,  and,  jumping  up  on  the  side,  saw  it  strike 
right  under  the  frigates  cutwater.  "  Give  it  her  again^ 
my  hearts !"     The  second  shot  parted — "  Well  done, 
long  Bess!"  bellowed  the  mate,  the  glass  to  his  eye — 
"Splinters  near  the  forecastle!"     "Again!" — When 
an  eighteen  pound  ball  came  in  from  one  of  the  ene- 
my's bow  chasers,  struck  a  timber-head,  and  two  men 
lay  in  blood  upon  the  deck  ,  the  one  a  mangled  corpse, 
the  other  with  a  leg  knocked  sheer  from  under  him. 
"  Luff  her  up  a  bit!"  cried  Sam,  still  firmly  looking 
at  the  advancing  ship,  whose  bow  now  towered  high 
above  the  water.     "  Starboard  the  helm !  now  watch 
your  time,  men ; — stand  by  for  a  broadside !"     Six  of 
the  schooner's  eight  carronnades  had  been  run  out  to 
windward,  and,  as  she  luffed  up  to  bring  them  to  bear 
upon  her  adversary,  the   fire   of  her  whole  weather   - 
side  was  given  at  once.    Her  slight  frame  heeled  from 
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the  explosion  of  her  own  guns,  and  she  quivered  from 
the  centre  to  the  mast  head.  And,  hurratil  down  came 
the  frigate's  driver.  But,  in  an  inslant.  after,  as  her 
helm  went  down  and  her  head  sails  shook  in  the  wind» 
the  red  muzzles  of  tlie  whole  tier,  to  herquarier  guns, 
appeared,  and  a  tremendous  broadside  irom  her  main 
deckers  followed,  and  she  luffed  and  came  up  I©  deli- 
ver it.  The  schooner's  counter  was  torn  up  to  the 
very  bulwarks ;  three  men  were,  as  it  were,  blown 
away  before  the  blast  of  the  artillery ;  and  a  splinter, 
striking  the  young  commander  near  the  chest,  broke 
his  left  shoulder,  and  dashed  him  down  against  the 
side.  The  gallant  youth  sprang  up,  his  arm  bung 
mangled,  and  the  blood  gushing  forth  from  his  mouth, 
showed  what  had  been  the  violence  of  the  blow.  But 
his  courageous  eye,  unclouded  yet  by  pain,  lit  up  with 
matchless  energy — "  Stand  to  it>  my  hearts,  my  dar- 
lings," he  shouted.  But  the  whole  mischief  now  ap- 
peared. As  the  wounded  boy  staggered  once  more  to 
the  weather  bulwark,  to  hold  on,  he  looked  up.  The 
crippled  main-mast  reeled — "  Lower  away,  lower 
away!  ease  off  the  fore  sheet,  ai]d  put  iter  right  before 
it!"  For  a  few  moments  the  light  was  silenced.  All 
hands  were  busy  aft  in  getting  up  a  preventer  shroud, 
and  fishing  the  mainmast,  and,  as  i-he  was  falling  oilj 
another  broadside  came  from  tiie  frigate's  quarter- 
deck. The  havoc  was  not  so  great  a.s  before.  Uut 
an  unlucky  shot,  ranging  forwaid  under  the  bows, 
severed  the  bobstay.  The  powerles.s  sprit  couid  no 
longer  stay  the  foremast  as  it  swjiyed  forward  and  afi 
with  the  send  of  the  sea. 

"Get  out  a  tackle  ibrward  I  Up  with  the  helm! 
Hard !" — but  it  was  too  late  !  The  weal;ened  main- 
mast, now  deprived  of  all  suppori,  broke  short  off 
where  the  shot  had  entered,  it  fell  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash.  The  deck,  forward  and  to  leeward,  was 
■overwhelmed  with  a  ma»s  of  contused  ruin — and  the 


vessel  was  le;t  rolling  on  the  swell,  a  defenceless 
wreck. 

"  VV;11  you  sirike,  .sir?"  whispered  the  mate;  "see 
your  men  lymg  about,  and" 

"  JNever  I" exclaimed  Sara,  in  the  last  excitementof 
a  dauntless  heari — "  J>sot  I.  Haul  in  the  ensign  that's 
towing  i^ere  along  side,  and  send  a  hand,"  pointing 
upwards,  *■  to  Slop  it  lo  that  stump  there.  I  suppose," 
coniinued  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  suppose  they'll  have 
it  down,  without  us,  soon.  I  see  she's  lowering  a 
quarter  boat ;  we  hav^e  but  to  wait  for  them  now !" 
He  sat  down  on  a  carronnade  slide.  His  face  was 
deadly  pale.  Suddenly  rising,  he  drew  his  hanger 
from  its  sheath,  and  with  a  strong  blow,  broke  it  in 
two,  across  the  carronnade.  His  father  had  given  it  ta 
him  at  parting.  On  its  blade  was  engraved  a  power- 
ful talisman — "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  As  the  first  boat  (for  two  were  manned,)  pulled 
up  under  the  stern,  he  flung  the  pieces  into  the  deep, 
and  again  sunk  upon  the  deck,  his  face  resting  dovrn- 
wards  on  his  right  arm  as  he  lay. 

"Mr.  L ,  sir,"  said   the  mate,  "they're  along 

side.  Look  up,  sir — come,  sir,  don't  be  ashamed,  you've 
iought  her  well,  and  they  won't  make  much  of  the 
prize  at  ;uiy  raie;   she  has  slood  too  much  riddling  to 

do  ihem  much  gooii. Oh,  Mr.  L ,  I  hope  you're 

not  much  liurl,  sir.  All's  over  now."  He  raised  his 
l)rave  yoiuig  otliitir  in  his  arms. — Yes,  all  was  over, 
indeed  I  He  never  spoke  aguin,  nor  did  his  eyes  ever 
Jiiore  untlose,  to  see  jiis  dariing  first  command  in  the 
hands  of  anoiher  !  • 

But  a  gaiiani  nation  did  honour  to  his  memory,  and 
10  his  remains.     Ail  nations  have  brave  men — and  so 
G<kI  rest  his  soul! — 

&nh  'ivvill  no  better  be — 
We  trust  wc  have  in  this  our  land 
Five  huniJred,  good  as  he. 


SMOKERS'     DIVAN. 


Here  is  the  keeper  of  a  cigar  shop,  hat  in  hand,  p"Jing  the  sale  of  his  own  work.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon. It  is  now  all  puff — even  if  you  have  to  write  liiem  yourselves — send  it  to  the  editor  of  the  *'  Regular 
Blowout,  Humbug,  and  Weekly  Excrucjator,"  witli  .something  like  the  following: — 

Sir- — I  have  just  invented  the  ctiriouaest  segar,  which  I  wish  you  to  notice.  The  common  article  it  is  ne- 
CMsary  to  always  light  alone  particular  end,  but  my  invention  is  such  that  the  segor  will  smoke  at  either  end, 
or  in  Ihe  centre,  and  if  you  lay  it  on  the  table  it  will  smoke  ol  itself. 

Of  course  the  editor  does  the  dieoent  tliiag  in  the  shape  of  a  "puff,"  in  consideration  of  the  bundle  that  accom- 
the  notic*. 
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THE     ORPHAN     OF     PALESTINE. 


BY    LORD     WILLIAM    LENNOX 


"  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  had 
advanced  England,  as  a  country,  to  a  condition  of  force 
and  dignity;  but,  as  yet,  the  English  themselves,  a 
mixture  at  once  of  Celts,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Kormans, 
remained  without  a  king  capable  of  taking  advantage 
of  their  united  strength,  their  spirit,  and  their  prowess. 
Harold,  indeed,  who  fell  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Hastings,  had  proved  a  prince  of  ability,  while  the 
mildness  of  his  government  had  endeared  him  to  the 
people.  But  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  was 
defective ;  and  though  the  title  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, surnamed  the  Conqueror,  might,  in  justice,  be 
esteemed  as  still  more  so,  yet  success  in  arras  over- 
balanced that  defect ;  and  William  kept  firm  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  supported  by  a  fresh  accession 
of  nobility,  who  took  care  to  establish  their  power  by 
the  depression,  and  in  some  cases,  the  extinctJQp,  of 
tbo  native  inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  William  of 
Normandy  must  always  be  considered  more  in  the 
light  of  a  successful,  adventurous  conqueror,  than  as 
a  legitimate  king  ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  might  have 
betrayed,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war,  the  prince 
w4»o  had  so  unscrupulously  placed  over  their  heads 
the  adventurers  who  had  ru.«hed  to  his  standard  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  Europe.  His  son,  and  suc- 
coBBor,  William  Rufus.  the  avaricious  offspring  of  a 
tyrannical  father,  did  little  to  heal  the  wownds  occa- 
sioned by  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  William  I. 
But,  on  the  accession  of  Prince  Henry,  whose  military 
achievements  had  awakened  tlio  interests  and  afTec- 
tions  of  his  countrymen,  the  chivalry  of  the  Ejiglish 
character  burst  forth  in  its  splendour." 

The  immediate  commencement  of  King  Henry's 
reign,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  bucceasful  monarchs  of 
the  nama,  was  hailed  by  the  final  conquest  of  Jerusa 
l»m,  after  a  century  of  wars,  the  waste  of  millions  of 
lives,  and  an  expense  to  support  which,  whole  pro- 
vincesv  if  not  kingdoms,  were  occasionally  sacrificiKJ. 
But  the  bright  stream  of  glory  flowed  from  afar  :  the 
more  important,  and  more  nationally  illustrious  trans- 
action* was  the  conquest,  by  Henry  himself,  of  that 
same  Normandy  which  had,  within  sixty  years,  given 
so  many  mniriera  to  the  English  ;  and,  after  a  short 
campaign  against  the  united  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities  of  France,  Henry's  forces  occupied  the  towns, 
and  his  nobles  the  castles  ;  while  his  daughter,  now 
the  widowed  Countess  of  Perchc,  was  established  in  the 
vast  baronies  of  Percho,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brenneville. 
SuecesB,  however,  had  aroused  the  valour  of  Lewis, 
the  bravest  and  the  most  accomplished  of  the  French 
prinoes ;  and  the  chivalry  of  France  had  now,  at  the 
opening  of  this  our  story,  advanced  towards  Brenne- 
ville, in  order  to  wrest  from  Henry  and  his  valorous 
son,  Prince  William,  the  territory  of  Normandy,  so 
lately  acquired  by  the  English.  But  another  motive 
prevailed  with  Lewis ;  he  was  enamoured,  by  report, 
«f  a  maid  of  honour,  or,  rather,  the  favourite  friend 
and  confidante  of  the  Countess  of  Perche,  rescued,  it 
was  said,  from  the  horrors  and  convulsions  of  the  holy 
"war,  and  simply  called  the  Orphan  of  Palestine.  Her 
real  name  was  unknown,  the  quality  of  her  birth  still 
less  understood,  and  her  origin  itself  remained  a  mys- 
tery, which  time,  all  powerful  as  it  is,  was  not  very 
likely  to  unravel.  Her  beauty  hati  be<?n  reported  to 
him ;  and,  though  in  most  respects  an  amiable  and  a 
generous  prince,  Lewis,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  and 
gallantry  of  the  age,  coveted,  though  it  might  be  for 
a  mere  ornament  of  his  court,  the  beautiful,  the  sur- 
paasingly  beautiful,  Orphan  of  Palestine.  But  the  Or- 
phan of  Palestine  and  her  affections  were  already  be- 
trolbed  to  the  Count  Arnulf  de  Arnulf,  the  bravo 
companion  in  arms  of  the  chivalrous  Prince  William. 


It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  battle  ot 
Brenneville  that  the  fair  Jerusha,  the  Orphan  of  Pa- 
lestine, passed,  thoughtful,  from  the  castle  of  Perche, 
towards  a  pavilion  in  the  garden,  her  heart  fixed 
upon  the  final  termination  of  the  combat.  The  Count 
Arnulf,  her  friend,  her  affianced,  might  be  slain,  might 
be  sacrificed  to  the  intemperate  resentment  of  his  ene- 
mies— might  be  torn  for  ever  from  her  tenderness,  her 
fidelity,  and  her  care.  As  she  breathed  an  inward 
prayer  for  his  safety,  the  shouts  of  victory  broke  upon 
her  ear.  The  chateau  rang  with  the  sounds  of  joy 
and  triumph;  and  the  accidental  arrival  of  an  attend- 
ant announced  a  victory 'to  England,  the  flight  of 
Lewis,  the  total  overthrow  of  his  power,  and  the  re- 
turn of  Henry,  William,  and  Arnulf  to  the  chateau. 

Affected  by  a  succession  of  happy  events,  dazzling 
as  they  were,  yet  in  some  manner  unexpected,  the 
beautiful  Jerusha  drew  towards  a  jutting  abutment  ot' 
the  marbled  pavilion  which  looked  out  upon  the 
plains  leading  towards  the  field  of  battle.  Tiie  sun 
Wad  just  declined  after  a  bright  noon  of  light  and  heat, 
a  few  autumnal  clouds  alone  appeared  to  rest  upon 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  as  golden  islets  on  the  still 
surface  of  a  fur  ether  sea.  The  view  embraced  the 
distant  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  had  now  caught 
the  last  reflecting  rays  of  the  sun's  departing  glory ; 
while,  in  another  direction,  the  still  more  distant 
mountains  thrcm'  their  purple  shadows  over  the  val- 
leys. 

The  tumult  which  had  resounded  through  the  cas- 
tle was  now  hushed,  and  nil  nature  seemed  to  harmo- 
nise in  the  placid  emotions  of  her  lieart. 

"  And  ho,"  she  murmured,  "  once  more  restored  to 
me,  and  to  part  no  more ;  he  who  holds  with  my  heart 
the  secret  of  ray  birth,  my  {reservation ;  and  now  that 
the  perils  of  the  war  are  ended,  that  secret  he  has 
promised  to  confide  to  me.  Would  he  were  come, 
and  that  hope,  all  joyful  though  it  be,  were  chai>ged 
to  certainly." 

As  if  the  open  esplanade  of  the  pavilion  were  too 
public  a  witness  to  the  tenderness  of  her  emotion,  she 
was  about  to  descend  the  trelliced  steps,  festooned  and 
garlanded  on  either  side,  with  the  still  blooming  and 
luxuriant  roses  of  Provence,  when  the  tread  of  an 
armed  man  suddenly  met  her  ear.  She  paused  to  lis- 
ten, but  the  sound  was  not  repeated.  "  'Twas  but 
the  echo  of  my  fears,"  she  murmured  to  herself; 
"  nevertheless,  the  perils  of  the  times,  my  hopes — 
alas!  now  seldom  disentangled  from  my  sorrows — 
but  too  often  awaken  in  my  mind  phantasms  that  take 
the  place  of  more  serious  superstitions." 

The  circumstance  passed  from  her  mind,  and  sum- 
moning to  her  aid  that  courage  which  had  for  a  mo- 
ment deserted  her,  she  proceeded  to  her  apartment ; 
where,  disrobing  herself  of  part  of  her  attire,  she  threw 
herself  upon  her  couch,  and,  oppressed  with  the  re- 
petition of  .so  many  anxious  emotions,  soon  fell  into  a 
deep,  though  not  untroubled,  slumber.  She  dreamt, 
that  instead  of  the  wished-for  coming  of  Count  Arnulf, 
she  beheld,  by  the  solitary  taper  that  illumined  her 
chamber,  a  ruffian  stealing  by  the  foot  of  her  bed 
while  his  gaze  seemed  fixed  upon  her  feeble  and  un- 
resisting arm,  which  hung  helpless  by  her  side.  Nor 
was  her  dream  a  mere  flitting  vision  of  the  mmd. 
The  battle  of  Brenneville  had  already  let  loose  many 
of  those  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  following  the  good 
or  evil  success  of  a  single  campaign,  afterwards  re- 
lapsed into  robbers  and  brigands :  and  one  of  these 
disbanded  troopers,  urged  by  the  love  of  plunder,  and 
encouraged  by  the  apparent  solitude,  had  tracked  the 
unprotected  Jerusha  to  her  chamber.  But,  at  the  in- 
stant he  approached  the  sleeping  Orphan,  a  sword^ 
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sharpened  in  ihe  wars  of  Normandy,  was  at  his  breast;  {  est!  until  we  shall  meet  again  upon  ihc  shore,  whos© 


for,  at  his  side  stood  a  knight  in  complete  armour, 
save  that  his  visor  was  in  part  unclosed.  The  trem- 
bling assassin  shrank  appalled  from  his  threatening 
look,  and,  dropping  his  poignard,  sullenly  awaited  his 
fate;  hut  the  slranger,  intent  upon  his  own  urgent 
mission,  remained  gazing  on  the  counienance  of  Je- 
rusha.  The  ruffian  gradually  recovering  from  his 
fears,  drew  towards  the  still  unfastened  door  of  the 
chamber,  and  overleaping  the  adjoining  ballustrade, 
was  soon  lost  in  the  surrounding  woods.  The  stranger, 
drawing  his  sword,  attempted  to  follow,  when  the 
noise  awoke  the  slumbering  Orphan. 

"  I  have  but  dreamed !"  she  anxiously  exclaimed, 
as  the  retreating  figure  of  Arnulf  caught  her  eye — 
"  'twas  but  a  phantasm,  a  delusion  ;  and  yet,  was  it 
not  Amulf  whom  I  but  at  this  moment  beheld  by  my 
side? — it  must  be  so!  Arnulf,  Amulf!"  and  hastily 
arranging  her  attire,  she  found  her  lover  awaiting  her 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

"  It  is  you,  then!"  she  exclaimed,  and  gradually  re 
covering  from  the  agitation  which  his  unexpected  ap- 
pearance had  occasioned  ;  "but  why  this  sudden  com- 
ing, this  soldier-like  attire,  when,  to-morrow,  the  king 
himself,  victorious  and  triumphant,  should  he  with  us  ? 
Have  his  messengers  deceived  us?"  she  added,  with 
an  effort,  which  did  not,  however,  disguise  from  him 
the  excess  of  hrr  fear-^. 

"All  is  well,"  returnpd  the  knight,  unhelmeting, 
and  kneeling  at  her  feof.  "The  victory  of  Brenne- 
ville,  has  secured,  T  trust  for  over,  the  conquest  of 
Normandy,  and  the  future  safety  of  till  «ur  posses- 
sions, but " 

"You  falter,' Arnulf;  be  seated  until  you  have  in 
part  recovered  from  the  speed  with  which  you  have 
sought  to  approach  rae.     Take  rest,  take  repose." 

"  Alas !  my  beloved  Jerusha  !  fortune  too  seldom 
gives  repose  to  the  soldier.  Even  now,  when  thy 
constancy,  thy  goodness,  and  thv  beauty,  had  given 
me  promise  of  a  happy  and  undistracted  future,  thou, 
Jerusha,  art  destined  to  quit  the  happy  home  of  thy 
yonili,  and  I,  still  hapless  Arnulf,  must  follow  the 
changing  fortunes  of  my  prince."  j 

"  But  the  occasion,  Arnulf? — if,  indeed,  we  be  the  I 
victors,  and  that  the  king  comes  here  in  peace." 

"Alas!  all  is  changed!"  answered  Arnulf,  sighinsr. 
"  Growing  rumours  of  rebellion  in  England,  a  fresh 
quarrel  with  the  Primate  Anselm,  must  tear  your 
Arnulf  from  the  sunny  plains  of  France.  But,  weep 
not,  fair  Jerusha,  the  Countess  herself  whom  Henry 
will  not  abandon  to  the  hostile  stratagems  of  our  ad- 
versaries, must  presently  repair  to  Barfleur,  the  plnce 
appointed  for  our  embarkation ;  and  I  have  but  out- 
ridden the  king's  messengers  to  steal  from  the  trou- 
bles of  the  times  this  short  interview  with  thee,  dear- 
est Jerusha.  and  thus  to  prepare  thee  still  better  for 
thy  appointed  journey.  But  why  should  we  despond  ? 
In  England  we  shall  find  repose ;  and  when,  at  last, 
I  may  call  thee  mine,  what  further  happiness  can 
await  thy  lever?" 

"  And  is  this  then,"  returned  the  >)eautiful  Orphan  of 
Palestine,  thoughtfully — "is  thi-"  the  gay  espousal,  the 
happy  joy  and  promised  tranquillity,  we  had  so  long 
and  so  anxiously  hoped  for?  .Alas!  T  indulge  in  no 
ambition  beyond  the  repose  which  I  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed, even  without  thee,  Amulf;  though  I  have  of- 
ten wearied  for  the  history  of  my  infant  years  so  long 
promised  by  thee,  my  friend,  and  so  long  withheld." 

"  Dearest  beloved,"  returned  the  Count  Amulf,  ten- 
derly, and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  "  your  wish  shall. 
ere  long,  be  gratified ;  but  the  time  is  urgent.  I  am 
absent  from  the  prince  without  his  sanction,  he  whom 
I  would  not  willingly  oflend.  But  droop  not,  fair  Je- 
rusha, even  amidst  the  trackless  waters  of  the  main, 
you  will  find  in  Arnulf  a  friend,  in  the  prince,  a  bro- 
ther, and  in  the  king  himself,  a  father.     Adieu,  dear- 


tides  shall  waft  us  in  trimnph  towards  the  English 
coast.  This  packet  give  the  countess :  it  is  the  peti- 
tion of  one  Fifz  Stephen,  who  solicits  the  honour  of 
piloting  the  brigantine  fleet,  which  is  destined  to  con- 
tain tlie  conquerors  of  Normandy.  'Tis  just  fifty-six 
years  .«ince  he  carried  over  in  safely  the  prince's  name- 
sake and  grandsirc,  William.  His  petition  was  dis- 
cussed at  noon  day,  in  the  camp,  and  the  prince  has 
left  it  for  his  sister,  the  countess,  to  accept  or  refuse. 
And  now,  to  mount  the  fleetest  steed  her  groom  at 
arms  can  furnish." 

"  Stay,  Arnulf,  stay  !"  exclaimed  the  beautiful  Je- 
rusha, anxiously,  and  plaeing  her  gentle  hand,  with 
an  unconscious  movement,  upon  the  heavy  steel-piece 
of  his  armlet,  as  if  her  feeble  force  had  power  suffi- 
cient to  detain  him  by  her  side.  "  'Twas  said  in  Pa- 
lestine," she  more  faintly  continued,  as  he  bent  him- 
self attentively  towards  her,  "  '  tJiat  when  the  sea  should 
give  a  father  to  Jerusha,  her  day  of  earthly  pilgrimage 
tins  over.'  My  Arnulf,  I  have  a  fear  within  me  that 
combats  with  my  hopes ;  and  now,  that  the  first  dawn 
of  coming  joy  hath  been  thus  suddenly  clouded  by  the 
king's  decree,  our  jonrney,  from  which  you  augur  so 
much  happiness  and  joy,  may  prove,  perchance,  too- 
fatal  to  our  love.  Tell  me,  then,  in  this  our  certain, 
though  too  fleeting  interview,  tell  me,  I  conjure  thee, 
all  that  thou  knowest,  all  thou  hfist  known,  of  thy  still 
unhappy  Jerusha,  of  thy  betrothed  bride!" 

Her  appeal  sunk  into  the  heart  of  Arnulf,  who  re- 
sumed with  her  the  lonely  seat,  and  thus  began  : — 

"  My  story  is  a  fearful  one,  my  beloved  Jerusha.  It 
is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  final  capture  of 
the  city  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem.  In  that 
dreadful  massacre,  in  which  no  age,  no  sex,  was 
spared,  and  in  which  the  red  tumult  of  indiscriminat- 
ing  slaughter  lefl  the  ignorant  and  enraged  soldiery 
neither  reasen  nor  remorse,  a  Christian  captive,  a  fe- 
male of  rank  and  birth,  who  had  unfortunately  been 
seized  by  the  infidels  on  the  retreat  of  those  brav* 
crusaders,  was  said  to  have  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  infuriated  multitude.  After  the  first  terrors  of  the 
I  carnage  were  over,  a  child  was  discovered  beside  the 

I  dead  body  of spare   me,  Jerusha,  you  were  that 

j  unhappy  infant !  the  corpse,  that  of  your  mother,  A 
young  soldier,  scarcely  in  his  fourteenth  year,  who 
fired  with  the  pioos  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  had  fol- 
lowed to  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City,  was  first  of  tha 
Christian  host  who  flew  to  your  rescue.  He  was  in 
time  to  preserve  you  from  the  mad  fury  of  the  cru- 
saders ;  he  bore  you  through  the  disordered  and  en- 
sanguined crowd,  towards  the  sacred  temple,  which 
now  resounded  with  the  tears,  the  prayers,  the  thanks- 
givings, ©fits  too  terrible  deliverers  ;  but  first  he  bad 
preserved  for  you  that  same  bracelet  which  you  now 
wear,  and  which  he  had  transferred  from  the  arm  of 
your  mother.  In  the  temple  you  were  received  with 
kindness ;  and.  on  the  return  of  the  victorious  army, 
were  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  lady  abbess  of  a  con- 
vent founded  by  the  Countess  of  Perche,  and  who,  on 
the  demise  of  her  husband, sought  in  you  a  companion 
and  a  friend.  Of  your  mother's  history  I  could  only 
learn  that  she  had  fal'en  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels 
in  a  skirmish,  that  her  husband,  a  leader  of  rank  in 
the  Christian  array,  possibly  believing  her  to  be  dead, 
had  suddenly  retired  from  his  command,  and  had  since 
been  heard  of  no  m«re." 

"  And    the   youth  !"    exclaimed   Jerusha,   "  whom 
Heaven  permitted  to  assist  in  the  deliverance  of  his 

child,  was  called " 

"  Arnulf!  the  same  whom  you  now  behold." 
The  fortitude  of  the  fair  Orphan  had  well  nigh 
yielded  lo  a  flood  of  tears.  The  Count  Arnulf  raised 
her  hand,  for  an  instant,  to  his  lips,  whispered  a  few 
fond  words  of  tenderness  and  consolation,  and,  under 
shadow  of  the  now  deepening  twilight,  retired  from 
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the  pavilion  of  the  chateau,  and  mounting  a  fresh 
ateed,  was  speedily  oh  the  road  to  Brenneville. 

The  morning  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  day 
that  followed  the  solemn  and  mysterious  interview 
between  the  fair  Jerusha  and  her  gallant  deliverer, 
when  the  countess  to  whom  had  now  been  consigned 
the  petition  of  Fitz  Stephen,  was  informed,  by  a  fresh 
succession  of  heralds,  of  the  necessity  of  her  imme- 
diate departure.  The  autumn,  which  in  most  south- 
ern climates  extends  far  into  the  winter,  was  now 
drawn  tewards  a  conclusion,  but  the  weather  remained 
still  exquisitely  mild  and  beautiful.  The  §lh  o(  No- 
vember had  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  heraldi  of 
victory  at  the  chateau  of  the  countess;  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  saw  all  parties  in  full  career  towards 
the  coast,  their  immediate  place  of  embarkation  being 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  then  heavy  towers  of 
Barfleur,  floating,  as  it  were,  upon  the  calm  clear  azure 
of  the  morning  sky.  Long  files  of  cavalry  glittering 
in  the  heavy,  though  not  inelegant,  armour  of  the 
times,  were  just  seen  rapidly  nearingthe  shore.  These 
were  followed  by  the  knights  of  the  cross,  now  the 
conquerors  of  Brenneville,  bearing  upon  their  shields 
and  helmets,  emblems  and  mottoes  expressive  of  their 
fortune  and  their  valour ;  and  of  which  heraldic  to- 
kens not  a  few  exist  at  the  present  day. 

The  king  himself,  wore  a  cuirass  formed  of  scales 
and  overfolding  plates  of  polished  steel,  intermixed 
with  gold ;  and  on  his  brow,  a  low  coronet  of  spark- 
ling gems,  set  in  front  of  a  close-fitting  helmet  of  glass- 
bright  silver.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  short  but  weighty 
mace,  with  the  other,  he  directed  the  movements  and 
pace  of  his  beautifully- formed,  cream-coloured  horse 
"  Amulet,"  encased,  for  the  mi»sf  part,  in  folds  of  nuiil 
and  adorned  with  a  high  pavachf.  of  white  and  crim- 
son feathers.  By  his  side  careered,  in  all  the  pride 
and  grace  of  youth,  his  only  son,  the  prince,  and.  in- 
clining a  little  to  the  roar,  his  friend  and  companion, 
the  Count  Arnulf ;  bo'.h  nilired  in  briyhl  and  suiiiptti- 
ous  armour,  and  wearing  iofiy  plumes  ihat  bent  to  ihc 
breeze  till  they  more  than  half  conce.aled  the  high 
arching  necks  of  their  powerful  steeds.  Advancing 
by  an  opposite  direction,  came  the  open  car  of  the 
countess,  drawn  by  milk-white  palfreys.  Their  light 
and  fanciful  harnessings  and  caparisons  glittering  with 
gold  ;  within  it  sat  the  countess  and  the  fair  Jerusha, 
deeply  and  almost  obscurely  veiled  ;  by  their  side, 
aMbled  the  pages  in  waiting,  followed  by  a  heavy 
train,  consisting  of  the  Iwng-established  band  of  musi- 
cians, and  the  domestics  of  the  household;  a  slender 
guard,  in  armour,  concluded  the  cavalcade. 

Approaching  the  shore  by  a  route  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  either  the  king  or  the  countess,  a 
third  party  was  now  seen  to  advance ;  it  consisted  «f 
a  troop  of  three  hundred  men,  indifTerently  mounted, 
overworn  with  fatigue.  At  a  short  distance  followed, 
though  in  somewhat  better  plight,  a  warrior  of  vene- 
rable and  majestic  mien,  attended  by  a  few  knights 
and  esquires,  and  some  of  whom,  urging  their  tired 
horses  forward,  had  already  announced  him  to  the 
king's  party,  as  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Guienne,  Earl 
of  Poictiers,  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  holy  wars  had 
engaged  him  to  part  with  his  province  of  Poictiers ; 
and  who  had  been  called  to  Rome  to  receive,  at  the 
hands  of  the  head  of  the  church,  compensation  due  to 
his  sacrifiees  and  his  valour.  Interrupted  on  his  re- 
turn, by  the  armies  of  Lewis  of  France,  he  had  been 
prevented  joining  the  standard  of  Normandy  until  af- 
ter the  victory  of  Brenneville,  but,  more  happily,  had 
been  able  to  join  the  forces  of  Henry  ere  they  had 
embarked  for  England ,  The  king,  with  all  the  na- 
tural  impatience  of  his  temper,  had  passed  towards 
his  own  division  of  the  fleet,  and  had  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  aged  Fitz  Stephen  to  conduct  the 
prince  and  princess,  their  attendants,  and  the  new- 
Duke  of  Guienne. 


The  splendid  barge,  or  galley,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  accommodation  of  Prince  William,  the 
Countess  of  Perche,  and  their  suites,  had  now  nearly 
lost  sight  of  the  French  coast.  The  beauty  o{  the  day, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  soon  tempted  the  countess 
and  the  fair  Jerusha  from  their  splendid  state  room,  to 
the  canvas-awned  deck,  prepared  for  the  Count  Ar- 
nulf and  the  warrior  duke.  An  hour  had  scarce 
elapsed  when,  as  it  were  from  the  far  extended  hori- 
zon, a  thin  indistinct  wreath  or  vapour,  scarcely  ob- 
served by  any  one,  steadily  took  its  place  upon  the 
farther  borders  of  the  surrounding  sky.  Across  the 
clear  atmosphere  passed  occasionally  a  half  felt  gust 
of  wind,  which  breaking  upon  the  as  yet  gentle  sea 
breeze,  rushed  swiftly  through  the  open  vault  of  the 
sky.  Suddenly,  however,  a  hollow  and  angry  noise, 
like  that  of  a  torrent  heard  afar  off,  resounded  heavily 
but  distinctly  from  out  the  fountains  of  the  ocean, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  fresh  blast  of  wind  whistled 
shrilly  amongst  the  sails,  and  shrouds,  and  cordage  of 
the  galley.  While  all  watehed,  all  wondered,  unwill- 
ing, and  pet  haps  unable,  to  explain  their  inward  sensa- 
tions at  a  phenomenon,  which  for  the  moment  dis- 
turbed the  placid  character  of  their  agreeable  voyage, 
Edwy,  the  countess's  page,  with  the  heedless  vivacity 
of  his  years,  remarked,  that  occasional  heavy  rolling 
waves  were  coming  faster  and  faster  upon  them ;  and 
that  one,  overdriven  by  another,  had,  not  very  far 
fn)ni  the  vessel,  leaped  into  the  air  and  burst  into 
ft>ain. 

A  sen.sation  of  danger  suddenly  broke  upon  the  mind 
of  the  cuuniess,  who  turning  in  her  consternation  to- 
wards the  quarter  in  wliich  the  king's  galley  had  pro- 
ceeded, hioked  for  help  and  assistance  from  their 
power-  But  the  king  and  his  fleet,  though  but  a  few 
hours  in  aiJ\ari(e,  had  i^one  into  the  current  of  a  wind 
that  blew  lln-ni  dir<-cily  acros^s  the  channel,  and  was 
fa.'^t  passing  on  of  sight,  fast  passing  into  safety.  The 
appri'h*ns;()ii.^  nf  the  countess  were  not  Very  long  con- 
fined to  hersfll;  the  now  rapid  movements  of  the 
mariners,  suddenly  aroused  by  certain  signs  only 
known  to  themselves,  their  total  disregard  of  ques- 
tions, though  preferred  in  a  tone  of  anxiety  and  en- 
treaty; the  increasing  fury  of  almost  interminable 
waves ;  the  watery-looking  clouds  that  gathered, 
whence  none  could  tell,  and  dispersed  as  suddenly, 
but  only  again  to  meet  in  conflict  over  their  heads, 
announced  to  every  one,  that  death,  fearful,  terrible, 
and  immediate,  but  too  surely  awaited  them. 

In  this  dreadful  condition  of  human  existence,  the 
prince  lent  his  help  to  his  sister,  now  sunk  into  a  stu- 
por, the  mixed  result  of  horror  and  surprise.  The 
Count  Arnulf  sustained,  with  his  vigorous  arm,  the 
form  of  his  beloved  Jerusha.  The  Duke  of  Guienne 
drew  near  to  give  his  assistance  to  all. 

"It  is  as  I  feared,"  miirmured  Jerusha  of  Palestine, 
faintly,  but  composedly.  "  We  perish. — Oh,  Arnulf, 
my  preserver,  my  friend,  but  that  a  few  short  peace- 
ful years  had  been  granted  us ;  but  this — and  the 
princess,  my  benefactress !  help  me,  Arnulf  to  dis- 
encumber myself  of  these  useless  robe."!,  that  I  may  be 
prepared  to  render  her  that  assistance  which  she  so 
much  merits  at  my  hands. — And  now  this  veil,  the 
waters  of  the  deep  will,  perhaps,  but  too  soon  shroud, 
the  face,  which  you,  Arnulf, — "  she  was  interrupted 
by  her  tears,  "  which  you  called  beautiful.  And  now 
this  armlet,  Arnulf,  a  mother's,  as  you  say." — She  half 
unloosed  the  ornament  as  she  spoke,  and  the  jewels 
caught  the  eye  of  the  pitying  Duke  of  Guienne.  The 
duke  sprang  forward.  "  Whence  these  jewels,  that 
armlet?"  he  breathlessly  demanded;  and,  ere  the  half- 
fainting  Jerusha  or  her  lover  could  reply,  his  eyes  had 
wandered  over  the  features  of  the  Orphan.  "  Can  it 
be — can  it  be  my  child,  my  leng  lost  Catherine  d« 
Poictiers !"  he  tremblingly  exclaimed  ;  "  but  this,  and 
this  must  tell  me  and  decide." 
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As  he  spoke,  he  pressed  hack  the  loosened  dress 
that  shaded  her  shoulder,  and  a  small  red  cross  met 
his  gaze.  He  touched  a  hidden  spring  of  the  armlet, 
and  two  miniature  portraits  appeared,  one  the  picture 
of  himself,  the  other  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Jeru- 
*ha.  Bending  over  his  child,  the  venerable  duke 
hastily  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  her,  while  Ar- 
nulf,  still  supporting  her  half  fainting  form,  exclaimed, 
"  Kneel  with  me,  fair  Catherine,  for  in  the  illustrious 
Duke  of  Guienne  behold  your  father!' 

But  the  fair  Catherine  heeded  them  not.  "  It  is 
finished,"  she  faintly  murmured,  "  my  destiny  is  finish- 
ed, the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled-  I  have  found  a 
father  amid  the  tempests  of  the  seas,  and  the  earthly 
pilgrimage  of  the  orphan  of  Palestine  is  over." 

The  duke,  impressed  v^^ith  the  increasing  horrors  of 
the  scene,  drew  her  gently  towards  him.  "  We  have, 
indeed,  met  under  circumsiances  too  perilous  for  us 
not  to  fear,  and  a  few  words,  my  child,  must  now  suf- 
fice.  I  lost  your  mother  and  yourself,  then  an  infant, 
in  a  retreat  from  the  holy  wars ;  my  soldiers  informed 
me  that  both  of  you  were  dead,  and  I  retired  from  the 
crusades,  broken  alike  in  health  and  happiness.  But 
your  mother,  whom  this,  my  gift,  transferred  to  you, 
informs  me  is  now  no  more,  has  left  her  history  for  me 
alone,  perhaps,  to  record.  I  must  be  brief. — She  was 
the  daughter  of  Edgar  Atteling ;  driven  from  her 
kingdom,  she  became  my  wife.  I  dared  npt  then  ac- 
knowledge her." 

The  long  lost  grandchild  of  Edgar  Atteling  bowed 
her  head  at  these  words  in  resignation  to  her  fate;  for 
ere  the  darkness  of  the  night  should  fall,  herself,  her 
lover,  her  friend,  her  new  found  father,  all  must  perish. 
Nor  was  the  sad  prophecy  far  from  fulfilment ;  while 
she  yet  clung  to  her  protecting  father  and  her  lover, 
a  shriek  of  terror  escaped  the  crew.  The  ship  had 
neared  a  rock,  and  while  the  contending  waves  were 
now  tossing  her  aloft  upon  their  stormy  riflges,  or 
plunging  her,  streaming  with  their  fnm,  into  the  still 
more  fearful  depths  of  the  abyss,  the  man  at  ihe  helm 
had  been  hurled  from  the  wheel,  and  the  mast  of  the 
galley  had  gone  by  the  board.  The  aged  Fhz  Ste- 
phen, whose  devotion  for  the  prince  seemed  rather  to 
increase  amidst  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  ordered  the 
boat  to  be  lowered,  then  hastily  addressing  the  prince, 
said  earnestly,  "  I  carried  William  of  Normandy,  my 
countryman  and  your  ancestor,  in  safety,  and  shall 
you  \ — but  my  shipmates  are  fatigued,  descend  with 
them  into  the  boat,  while  the  lull  of  the  tempest  now 
enables  us.  Lend  your  efforts  to  their  exhausted 
strength  to  bring  her  under  the  quarter,  while  I  be- 
stow the  princess  in  safety  by  your  side.  Delay  not, 
and  all  will  be  well."  The  agitated  prince  attempted 
to  reply ;  Fitz  Stephen  hastily  interrupted  him — "  De- 
scend, my  prince,  or  the  rude  troopers  of  Guienne  will 
soon  cheat  us  of  our  last,  our  only  help  and  hope." 

The  prince  remained  to  question  him  no  further, 
but  ruffling  the  boisterous  wind  and  broken  sprays 
tliat  deluged  the  deck,  gained  the  stern,  slid  his  feet 
into  a  short  ladder  of  ropes,  and  dropped  himself  into 
the  boat,  and  was  in  w  instant  drifted  from  the  vessel. 
A  loud  shout  of  joy  and  triumph  followed  from  Fitz 
Stephea,  who,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  force  of  the  gale, 
stood  firm  at  the  helm,  now  rendered  useless,  and 
■waiving  his  hand  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  "  Praise  be  to 
God,  the  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  safe!" 

The  passionately  expressed  words  of  Fitz  Stephen 
reached  the  unhappy  princess,  who,  now  left  to  perish 
amidst  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  uttered  one  long  wild 
shriek,  that  rung  the  note  of  Wirror  and  despair  afar, 
even  upon  the  waving  billows  of  the  ocean.  But  the 
prince  needed  not  this  woe-struck  summons ;  he  stood 
erect  in  the  boat,  and  grasping  a  dagger,  called  on  the 
crew  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  to  save  at  least  his 
sister  and  her  friend.  Awed  by  his  manner,  by  an 
almost  ineredible  ef&rt  they  in  a  few  moments  re- 


gained the  ship.  The  princess,  to  whom  frenzy  bad 
lent  courage,  was  in  the  act  of  springing  into  the  boat, 
followed  by  the  Count  Arnnlf  and  the  duke,  bearing 
with  them  the  almost  lifeless  Catherine  of  Poictiers, 
when  the  despairing  soldiers  of  the  crusades,  inflamed 
by  excess,  bounded  with  the  speed  of  men  escaping 
from  a  conflagration,  trampling,  in  their  endeavours  to 
gain  the  boat,  on  all  before  them,  and  rushing  head- 
long into  it,  overfilled  and  swamped  it,  before  half 
their  numbers  had  time  to  enter.  The  prince  was 
seen,  for  a  moment,  throwing  his  arms  towards  his 
sister;  but  the  cry  of  horror  sent  up  by  the  disappoint- 
ed soldiery,  the  dying  sighs  of  the  expiring  Catherine, 
the  agony  of  the  countess,  and  despair  of  Arnulf,  were 
quickly  lost  in  a  scene  equally  terrible  and  equally 
immediate.  A  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship,  sweeping 
from  stem  to  stern  post,  and  dashing  her  into  frag- 
ments upon  the  fatal  rock.  Arnulf  sunk  back  with 
the  now  lifeless  body  of  his  bride  into  the  deep  gnlly 
of  the  receding  w^aters,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Fitz 
Stephen,  who  had  clung  to  the  remnants  of  the  wreck, 
determined  not  to  survive  the  prince,  threw  himself 
headlong  into  the  sea.  The  waters  had  already  closed 
over  the  bodies  of  his  companions. 


FALL-STAFF 


Carlo  Ls  a  good  dog ;  but  he  takes  nothing  on  trust. 
Having  no  hands,  his  investigations  are  nasally  per- 
formed, and  one  of  the  consequences  stands  before  you. 
Wise  by  experience,  he  yelps  before  he  is  hurt,  for  it 
saves  time  and  trouble ;  and  from  this  peculiarity  to 
little  dogs,  we  argue  that  they  are  mentally  superior 
to  the  larger  species  of  the  canine  race.  They  fore- 
see ;  they  reason  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  ffom 
cause  to  effect.  Carlo  is  aware  that  the  falling  staff 
must  hurt,  and,  as  evils  are  greater  in  anticipation  than 
reality,  he  sagaciously  sings  out  in  advance.  It  may 
be  likewise  that  pain  (not  John  Howard)  so  far  as  lit- 
tle dogs  are  concerned,  is  sharp  in  its  mercantile  trans- 
actions, and  makes  a  liberal  deduction  if  squeals  are 
paid  for  before  the  debt  is  due.  However  that  may 
be,  we  anticipate  an  early  death  for  Carlo;  he  is  always 
getting  his  nose  into  hot  water  by  examining  the  ket- 
tles when  the  cook's  back  is  turned,  and  he  may  find 
"death  in  the  pot."  He  strongly  resembles  Blumen- 
field,  the  German  philosopher,  who  was  so  curious 
that  he  brought  a  lightning  rod  into  his  chamber,  and 
blew  himself  up.  If  Carlo's  nose  were  fire,  he  would 
think  nothing  of  thrusting  it  into  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der to  acquire  information  for  the  benefit  of  his  pups. 


Beautiful  Simile. — Byron  thus  compares  the  de- 
cline of  day  to  the  dying  dolphin  : 

"  Parting  day 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 

With  a  new  color,  as  it  gasps  away : 
The  last  stillloveliest, till — 'tisgone— and  all  iftgnay. 
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§§ 


LOOK     BEFORE     YOU     LEAP. 


Alas!  that  youths  so  well  cquippM. 

Should  in  their  spoFtirig  pride  be  imnihled- 
Quick  from  their  saddle  be  unflhipp'.i, 

And  in  a  dirty  pond  be  tiirnblcd. 

Perhaps  they'll  find  the  water  deep — 
Or  the  mirey  pool  may  bo  stuck  in — 

Ah,  let  them  "look  before  fhey  Irnp."' 
And  save  their  carcasses  a  diuki:;' . 


The  chance  is  dead  against  you  now, 
For  'cross  Jhe  pond  yoa  can't  leap  over; 

But  neck  or  nothing,  you  must  go, 
And  take  a  splash  with  crazy  Rover. 

But  do  not  qnit  the  sport,  hold  lads, 

While  hope  vonclisafes  the  slightest  glimmer 

And.. newer  shout  nor  use  your  prads —  ; 

The  blade  one  is  a  famous  swimmer. 


HE     HOSTLE  II. 


Star  of  the  stable  1  Hostler  Dick, 
Still  in  your  calling  wide  awake  ; 

I  warrant  yon  can  do  the  trick 

You're  a  cunning  cove — there's  no  mistake. 

*'  God  bless  you,  Sir,  don't  talk  so  loud. 
Or  these  here  folks  may  smell  a  ra! ; 

'Ti«  hard  if  I  can't  be  allow'd 
CHiee  in  a  iwhile  to  singe  a  flat. 


"  If  I  have  got  an  orse  to  barter. 
You'll  find  that  Dick  is  never  wanting ; 

There's  few  that  say  things  that  are  smarter, 
Or  beat  me  at  a  bit  of  chaunting. 

"  Here's  a  prime  nog  wot  is  to  sell, 

A  better  can't  be  put  in  gears; 
His  teeth  are  sound — and  his  eyes  as  well — 

You  see  hew  knowingly  he  leeni !" 
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A   SEA  FIGHT—IN   THE    DISTANCE. 

BY  J.  H.  LOWTHER,  M.  P. 

All  nature  smiles — the  heaven  serene. 

Sheds  a  soft  light  around  the  scene. 

The  sun  declining  in  the  west, 

Proclaims  the  coming  hour  of  rest, 

While  lingertng  still,  the  beams  of  day 

Sport  on  the  ocean's  rippled  way. 

No  sounds  are  heard — no  murmurs,  save 

The  breaking  of  the  sluggish  wave, 

Or,  by  the  gales  of  evening  blown, 

Faint  echoes  from  the  distant  town. 

With  eager  step,  I  haste  to  reach 

The  limits  of  the  sandy  beach, 

And  hail  with  rapturous  delight 

The  beauties  of  the  radiant  sight. 

Light  skiffe  in  countless  number  reign 

O'er  the  bright  surface  of  the  main : 

The  brawny  fishers  cease  their  toil. 

And  homeward  bear  the  weighty  spoil. 

Afar,  two  cruisers  boldly  ride, 

Whose  daring  acts  had  long  defied 

The  British  flag  ;  yet  they  no  more 

Are  doomed  to  reach  their  native  shore. 

In  swift  pursuit,  a  hostile  sail 

Is  borne  upon  the  rising  gale  : 

Aloft,  fair  Albion's  ensign  flows, 

As  now  she  gains  upon  her  foes. 

Prompt  are  the  signals — quick  the  fire — 

Glad  cheers  the  British  hearts  inspire  ! 

Throygh  heaven's  wide  vault  the  guns  resound, 

Dense  clouds  of  smoke  extend  areund  : 

The  groups  press  forward  to  the  shore. 

Where  a  calm  stillness  reign'd  before, 

And  in  a  wild  suspense,  await 

The  issue  of  their  champion's  fate. 

Hush'd  are  the  sounds,  the  breezes  bear 

The  murky  clouds  that  fiU'd  the  air : 

With  shatier'd  masts  andcaptive  crew, 

The  foes,  dismantled,  rise  to  view, 

While  the  brave  victors  bear  away 

The  long-sought  trophies  of  the  day. 

High  stream  the  baimers  from  the  fort. 

And  welcomes  ring  throughout  the  port. 

Long  may  each  loyal  bosom  feel 

A  fervent  pride  in  England's  weal ! 

Long  may  the  British  flag  retain 

Her  empire  o'er  the  boundless  main. 

Oppression's  tyrant  rule  oppose. 

Arid  spread  dismay  amongst  her  foes! 

Peace  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

Who  bravely  fought  and  nobly  bled  ; 

In  honour's  sacred  cause  they  sleep. 

Entombed  within  the  mighty  deep. 


HUNTING  versus  YACHTING. 

BY    F.   P.    DELME    RADCLIFFK,    ESQ. 

^rae  love  to  ride  on  the  ocean  tide, 

There  are  charms  in  "  the  dark  blue  sea ;" 

But  nerve  at  need,  a  gallant  steed. 
And  the  life  of  a  hunter  for  me. 

We  plough  the  deep,  or  climb  the  steep. 
With  a  heart  and  a  hand  as  brave 

As  those  who  steer  their  htold  career 
Far  o'er  the  foaming  wave. 

There  is  that  in  the  sound,  of  horn  and  hound 

Which  leaves  all  care  behind, 
And  the  huntsman's  cheer  delights  the  ear, 

Borne  merrily  on  the  wind. 

Ok !  give  me  a  place  in  the  stirring  chase, 
A  dull  sky  and  a  seuthern  breeze, 

You  may  rove  in  vain  o'er  the  mighty  main. 
Ere  you  find  any  joys  like  these. 


POLISH    MARTIAL    HYMN. 

The  standard's  raised,  the  sword  is  drawn. 

And  fix'd  the  Polish  spear  ; 
Our  bands  are  met,  our  chiefs  are  sworn. 

And  what  have  we  to  fear! 

Our  fiery  steeds  are  tightly  rein'd, 
And  snorting,  paw  the  ground  ; 

With  hoof  of  speed  to  soour  the  plain. 
They  wait  the  trumpet's  sotind. 

Ere  long  its  thrilling  blast  shall  blow, 

Re-echoing  aiiir  ; 
Ere  long  the  pure  and  stainless  snow 

Shall  blush   with  crimson  war. 

Though  countless  hosts  in  proud  array, 
'Gainst  freedom's  sons  advance. 

Yet  vici'ry  still  may  crown  the  day, 
And  gild  the  Polish  lance  ! 

Henceforth,  united  let  us  be, 

Though   weal  or  woe  betide  ; 
For  linl^s  of  honour  bind  the  free. 

Whom  fate  can  ne'er  divide. 

And  should  the  soldier's  bloody  tomb 

Await  us  marshall'd  here. 
Fond,  faithful  hearts  shall  mourn  our  doom, 

Then  what  have  we  to  fear! 


L ALL  A. 


Reclined  upon  thy  glittering  cushions, 

Young  radiant  beauty  of  the  East; 
What  lovely  dreams,  what  gentle  fancies 

Come  to  charm  thy  maiden  breast  ? 

Are  they  of  some  dark-eyed  lever. 

Who  breathed  through  blushing  flowers  his  love  j 
Whose  passion  in  thy  heart  hath  waken 'd 

Sweet  reply — pure  spotless  dove  ? 

Or  say,  art  thou,  thus  bright  and  matchless, 

Destined  for  some  loftier  fate  ; 
Shalt  thou  in  the  sultan's  palace 

Reign  the  first  in  charms  and  state  ? 

Shall  thy  beauty  win  these  honours — 
Shalt  thou  yet  be  named  and  known 

"  The  harem's  light,  the  monarch's  idol, 
Mistress  of  his  heart  and  throne  ?" 

Ah!  beauteous  being!  happier,  surely, 

If  some  lowlier  love  is  thine ; 
Safe  from  strife,  and  wrath,  and  enry, 

Thou  shalt  find  love's  breath  divine. 

Youth,  passion,  freedom,  sunshine,  roses. 

Are  not  these,  of  wealth,  enough  ? 
The  prouder  paths  of  life's  brief  journey, 

Oft  with  thorns  and  briars  are  rough! 


SONNET. 


BY    THE   REV.    CHARLES   ALFORD. 

Friend  of  »y  heart,  here  in  my  close  green  bower 
I  wait  thy  eoraing ;  slender  clematis, 
And  the  rank  ivied  vine,  wi^  late  primroses, 

And  the  classic  tea-tree,  with  small  purple  flower. 

Are  here;  and  fox-glove,  with  its  bearded  bell. 
Haunt  of  the  passing  bee  ;  and  thy  delight. 
The  lily  of  the  valley,  purest  white. 

Rising  like  naked  nymph  from  ocean  shell. 

Nor  wanting  is  Canova's  art  divine ; 
On  the  rude  trunk,  native  in  earth  below, 

The  god  of  gladness,  garlanded  with  vine, 
And  Ariadne  re-assured  from  woe ; 

And  the  fall  noon,  by  leafy  screen  d^ay'd. 
Has  spread  the  pebbled  floor  with  fickle  shade. 
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Whether,  in  coi^Fcquer.co  of  an  cpiuftnic  prc- 
yailing:,  or  of  the  season,  u  hich  w.is  Cliiistrnas. 
and  the  consequent  repleiion  HitcnJAUt  on  it,  had 
caused  such  an  unusu'd  ii  flux  t-f  cufctrmt  rs  to 
the  shop  of  Andrew,  ch<'misi  and  dnifrifiM  in  the 
town  of  Fife,  or  no,  certain  it  is  lie  and  his  boy 
had  been  more  tlian  n.sually  ernplojed  in  coin- 
pounding aperients  and  <n.eti<.\s  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  good  city  ;  rifvcr  before  had  i-uch  a 
demand  on  his  galbpotsarul  bottles  been  made — 
never  before  had  blue  pill  and  jaiap  been  Uf-e6 
in  such  profusion,  and  never  before  had  Andrew 
felt  more  sincere  pleasure  than  he  derived  that 
evening  from  the  market-house  clock  striking 
eleven,  his  signal  for  closing  ;  with  alacriiy  his 
boy  obeyed,  and  in  a  (ew  minutes  departed, 
leaving  him  to  enjoy  soliiucie  for  (he  first  time 
during  the  day,  and  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
drugs  made  use  of  during  it;  this  was  not  small, 
— 14^  oz.  compulation,  had  he  prepared  for  the 

good  townfolk  of  Fife;  innumerable  had  been 
le  cases  01  cholera  morlus .  and  plum-pudding 
surfeits,  he  had  relieved  that  t.!ay,arid  the  recol- 
lection of  the  proportion  of  evil  he  had  been  the 
means  of  alleviating,  gave  him  the  most  pleasing 
sensations;  the  prohi  also  accruing  trom  his 
day's  labour,  contributed  no  small  .^liare  of  I'lcas- 
ing  thoughts,  and  one  half  hour  ir.oie  had  passed, 
ere  it  entered  his  mind  the  lime  for  closing'  had 
more  than  arrived  ;  he  had,  liowever,  just  arisen 
for  the  purpose,  when  a  stranger  entered.  Now  j 
Andrew,  (hough  an  industrious  man,  would  wil- 
lingly have  dispensed  with  any  other  call  for  hif, 
services  for  that  evening,  and  not  altogether  so 
obligingly  as  usual  did  he  welcome  his  customrjr, 
but  awaited  his  commands  without  deignin^^  a 
ijuestion.  The  stranger  was  not,  however,  long 
io  opening  his  commission,  neither  did  he  ap  pear 
to  take  Andrew's  inattention  at  all  amiss;  he 
seemed  one  of  those  happy  beings  upon  whom 
outward  circumstances  make  little  or  no  im- 
pression, who  could  be  either  civil  or  ot'.ierwise, 
as  should  happen  to  suit  his  humour,  and  who 
cared  little  for  any  opinion  but  his  own;  his 
broad  and  ample  shoulders,  over  whif;h  was  cast 
a  large  coachman's  coat,  with  its  innumerable 
capes,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  and 


his  round,  ruddy,  good-hunjoured  face  showed 
\\Hi  cares  and  troubles  of  fne  world  had  made 
little  ninef-sion  on  him.  Ai\dve.yf  had  seen 
ir^any  a  w  ild  liitjhlandcr  iyj  his  time  ;  but  either 
there  wi.ssc-mtthing  peculiar  in  his  customer,  or 
his  r:crv«  s  weiea  little  deranged  by  his  exer- 
tions during  the  day,  but  an  undefined  sensation 
of  fear  came  over  bim,  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count, and  his  fir.,1  impulse  was  to  run  to  the 
door  for  assistance  ;  yet  then  he  bethought  him- 
self he  might,  perchance,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  night  prc-lers,  who,  reports  say,  make  no 
scruple  of  supplying  students  with  living  iubjects 
if  they  cannot  procure  dead  ones.  I  cannot 
state  this  as  ».  fact, but  it  occurred  to  Andrew  he 
had  heard  &f>,— and  more,  did  he  leave  his  shop, 
his  till  wou'.d  be  left  to  the  lender  mercies  of  the 
stranger;  he  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  sum- 
mon courage,  and  demand  the  stranger's  busi- 
ness. This  was  not  so  diflBcult  to  him,  perhaps, 
as  we  rnay  imagine,  Andrew  having  formerly 
served  in  the  militia;  but  it  appeared  his  fears 
bad  aJ  armed  him  far  more  than  there  was  any 
occasion,  for,  on  asking  the  stranger's  business, 
he  ifi  the  most  polite  manner  only  requested  him 
to  v,repare  a  box  of  moderately  strong  aperient 
piiis;  this  at  once  relieved  his  fears,  though  it 
dil  not  entirely  remove  them,  and  Andrew 
0  uickly  set  about  the  necessary  preliminaries, 
lilue  pill  and  jalap  once  more  were  in  request, 
but  so  much  had  the  stranger's  sudden  appear- 
ance agitated  him,  he  could  not  recollect  their 
places  so  readily  as  usual,  and  he  was  more  than 
once  abowt  mixing  quite  the  reverse  of  what 
he  intended ;  the  stranger  observed  to  him  he 
appeared  agitated,  but  politely  begged  he  would 
wait  a  little  and  compose  himself,  as  be  was  in  no 
hurry  ;  here  all  Andrew's  fears  returned,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  his  hand  shook  as  though 
he  had  the  palsy,  and  never  had  the  preparation 
of  a  box  of  pills  appeared  so  irksome  to  him ;  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  medicine  itself  had 
this  evening  conspired  to  torment  him— three 
times  longer  than  it  usually  took  him  had  he  now 
been,  and  though  the  town  clock  had  already 
told  the  hour  of  midnight,  still  Andrew  was  at 
his  post,  grinding  and  pounding,  and  often  had 
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he  delayed  for  aimotTiesitfrom  mere  inability  to 
proceed,  the  straojfer  j)olitely  bcsoufrht  him  to 
rest  a  few  miautes  and  compose  himself,  and 
Andrew,  for  very  shame,  was  .conjpeUed  tore- 
sume  his  occupation.  At  ieogth  t»is  'labours 
drew  to  ao  end,  and  he  i-prepar^  tfee  iabel, 
pasted  it  ofLf  neatly  covereid  tbe  box  with  .blwe 
paper,  aod  presented  U  to  the  stranger. 

"  1  will  thank  you  for  a  iilass- of  wat^sr,' '  said 
he,  as  he  bowed  to  Andrew,  on  receiyingit; 
"  and  I  see,  Sir,  you  i  bare  given  i  me  a  smartish 
dose.  All  these  pills  to  be  taken  -at  bed  time, 
but  so  much  the  better,  they  perfortn  the  requir- 
ed duty  s  ooner.  I  have,'  ere  now,,  mastered  a  leg 
of  mutton  ;  and  some  writers  affirm  the  liuman 
stomach  c*.aQ  digest  a  ten  penny  nail, — so  ibere 
goes." 

It  was  in   vain  Andrew  assured  him  he  had 
made  a  mis^lake  in  the  directions,  antl   that  one 
pill  was  suffi'cient ;  in  vain  he  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  t  langer  of  ta>king  a  large  dose  ;  piil 
after  pill  dis  appeared  from  bis  alarmed  view , 
while,  between  every  three  or  four,  in  the  same 
equable  and  p  olite  to^ne  came,  *'  1  wiil  thank  you 
to  prepare  me    another  box,  and  compose  your- 
self. Sir;   I'm    in  no  hurry."   ^Who  could 'the 
stranger  be  ?    ^  \ndrew  was  bow.  at  the  very  cli-, 
max  of  alarm;     the  j  perspiration   stood  on   his 
brow,  and  his  hi  ^nds  tremhlod-so  as  to  render  it 
almost  impoBsibk'.  to  reach  down; Jats  jars  without 
damaging  them  ;    stroog  doses-he  tiwJ  certaiftiy 
often  prepared  af  ler  a  city  feast,  for  the  attend- 
ants on  it,  but,  thii^  outdid  them  all.     A  man  that 
oould  devour  a  leg  of  mutton,  digest  a  tenpenny 
Hail,  and  take  a  bo  t  of  blue  pills  at  a  mouthful, 
had  never  entered  h  is  imagination,  much  less  did 
%e  ever  expect  to  see  such  a  being  in  person  ; 
%ut  be  he  who  he  may,  he  was  again  obliged  to 
commence  his  labour.     The  stranger  had  now 
"finished  his  box,  and  A^ndiew  had  no  alternative 
•but  to  commence  again,  or  stare  him  in  the  face 
—the  latter  he  could  not  do,  .^s  his  imagination 
had  now  metamorphosed   hini   into  something 
inaore  or  less  than  man;  once  mo  re,  therefore,  did 
Andrew  pjy  at  the  pestle,  while  the  stranger,  as 
if  to  buguile'the  tedium  of  wai  ting,  began  to 
^.grow  more    loquacious.      Had   .Andrew    ever 
sought  After  the  Philosopher's  Stonv^,  the  Univer- 
iaal  Solvent,  or  the  Elixir  of  Life?     Did  he  put 
-much  faith  in  Solomon's  Balm  of   Gilead,  or 
Carrirjgton's  Pills,  or  did  he  believe  jn  the  Me- 
teipp^ychosis  ?    In  vain  he  assured  him  he  stu- 
udied  nothing  but  the  Edinburgh  Dispt^nsatory; 
that  his. shop  bounded  his  researches;  tti  e  stran- 
j^r  took  it  for  granted  he  must  be  able  to  give 
or  receive  information,  and  question  aftei ;  ques- 
tion did  he  put,  to  which  Andrew  assented^  witli- 
\out  knowing  their  purport.    At  length  he  s»3em- 
' fid  to  have  exhausted  all  his  subjects,  sat  hiniselt 
on  a  chair,  as  if  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  i  ^nd 
in  a  short  time,  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of    it. 
Aiidrew  now  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  aL  d 
ventured,  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  his  strangi ' 
customer :  and  after  all,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
.alarmed  at  in  his  appearance,  except  he  noticed 
.the  breeth  from  his  nostrils  appeared  more  like 
,lhe  steam  of  a  tea-kettle  than  the  breath  of  a  hu- 
f  man  being— still  there  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  his  appearance ;  he  had  a  good  jovial 
lEc^glish  farmer's  face,  and  a  dress  that  suited  it; 
^to.be  surcra  smile,  or  rather  grin,  lurked  in  the 
.-corner  of  his  mouth,  even  while  asleep,  as  if  he 
.mocked  poor  Andrew's  perplexity  ;  he  did  not, 
iJbowever,  allow  much  time  for  observation— he 
-seemed  to  be  intuitively  aware  Andrew  had 
ujeased  his  i>perations,  and  he  awoke  with  his 
^sual  polite    manner — "  Oh,  1   see    you   have 
•Ifinished  ;    have  the    goodness  to    prepare  me 
I  one  bosL  more ;  but  let  me  pray  you  to  take  your 
leisure  and  com' pose  yourself,  for  I  am  in  no 


hurry."  Andrew,  who  had  fondly  hoped  his  la- 
bour was  at  an  end,  now  found  himself  obliged 
to  renew  it  agniri  with  vigour,  while  the  stranger 
aroused  himseltV rose  fronihis  chair,  yawned  and 
shook  himself-H^poke  6ftke  comfortable  nap  he 
had  enjoyed,  was  sorry  he! had  kept  Andrew  up 
so  late,  or  Hilher  early,  font  was  now  morning. 
Andrew,  though  interndliy  wishing  him  any- 
wliere  butiin  his  shop,  y«t  constrained  himself 
politely  to.  answer,!  that  iiis  commands  gave  him 
m«ch  pleasure.  Again  did  he  renew  his  toil. 
Box  after  box  dkl  he  pre^>are  without  intermis- 
sion ;  and  the  h©ur&x3f  ooe,  two,  and  three  had 
been  toiled  in  s4iicGe.ssion,i)y  the  market  clock  ;^ 
bitterly  did'  he  lament  his  destiny— long  before 
this  he  ought  to  Ikave  been  snug  and  comforta- 
ble in  his  vv.Hrrn  bed.  Anger  now  began  to  as- 
sume tliejiiae©  of  fear,  as'iie  grew  more  accus- 
tomed to  his  visiter's-  cor^pany,  and  often  did  he 
determine  to  himself  to  refuse  preparing  any 
more,  fliil  bis  couragevwas  not  yet  at  that  pitch; 
probably: his  exertions,  as.*  1  said  before,  might 
iiave  injuJ"e({  hian^rves-^however,  he  could  not 
ra  1 1 y  h i meel  f"  eao^h'  to  do'  1 1. 

The  stranger,vwitJiiiiis  usual  smile  or  grin, 
stood  looking  on,. efnpioying  his  time  by  beating 
the  d«vil's tattoo  on-his^JRoot,  while  at  intervals 
came  forth  the  phrase.  "Another  box,  but  don't 
hurry  yoriseif."  Atiiength,  mere  inability  to 
proceed  taray  likfrtker.  .-supplied  the  place  of 
xour-fge  ;;ihisaniB&ia*id'»8ides  ached  to  such  a  de- 
gree with  his  labour,  as  to  cause  the  perspiration 
to  stand  on  hi.s  brow  in  great  drops,  and  he  de- 
clared he  could  proceed  no  further.  The  altera- 
tion in  the  stranger's  coimtenance  told  him  he 
had  better  left  it  unsaid,  and  his  hands  instinc- 
tively grasped  (he  pestle  with  renewed  vi- 
gour, but  Ids  repentance  came  too  late;  the 
stranger's  hand  was  already  across  the  counter, 
and  in  a  second  more  had  grasped  Andrew's 
nose  as  firmly  as  i  :it  had  been  in  a  v^se.  An- 
Jrew  strove  in  vam  to  release  himself— ^tbe 
stranger  held  him  with  more  than  human  force* 
and  his  voice,  instead  of  the  ponte  to^e  he  had  be- 
fore used,  now  sounded  in  his  terrified  ears  what 
his  imagination  had  pictured  of  the  Indian  yell. 
The  pain  of  the  gripe  deprived  him  of  voice  to 
assure  his  tormentor  he  would  compound  "for 
him  as  long  as  he  would  wish;  still  he  contrived  to 
make  signs  to  that  effect,  by  stretching  bis  hands 
towards  his  mortar,  and  imitating  the  aetioa  :of 
grinding  ;  but  his  tyrant  was  relentless-^firmer 
did  he  close  his  fore-finger  and  thumb.  An- 
drew could  not  shake  him  off;  like  a  per- 
son afflicted  with  night-mare,  he  in  vain  essay- 
ed his  strength,  though  agonized  with  the  fear  of 
losing  his  prominent  feature  in  the  struggle.' The 
stranger,  at  length,  as  if  endowed  with  superna- 
tural strength,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  ba- 
lanced him  in  the  air  for  a  moment, gave  him  a 
three-fold  twitch,  drew  him  head  foremost  over 
the  counter,  and  let  him  fall.  When  he  came 
to  his  senses,  he  found  himself  lying  outside  bis 
bed,  his  only  injury  being  a  broken  nose,  from  a 
fall  on  the  floor. 
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Those  who  have  read  Power's  Impressions  are  pleased  with  the  flashes  of  humour  with  which  they  abound. 
•Rie  work  throughout  presents  a  lively  description  of  incidents  in  American  life  and  manners  We  copy  from  the 
first  volume  a  colloquy  between  him  and  one  of  his  countrymen  comfortably  domesticated  on  the  Alleghanies,  near 
Pittsburgh,  and  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  illustrate  it  with  an  appropriate  engraving.  It  must  have  been  an 
amusing  scene : — 


The  prospect  from  the  summit  amply  repaid  nie  :  at  ' 
l^  feet  lay  the  growing  town  of  Alleghanyrvvhich  stands 
on  ;a  fine  alluvial  plain,  affording  ample  space  for  a 
city  as  large  as  Pekin ;  with  two  ports,  one  on  the 
Alleghany,  the  other  on  the  Ohio.  I  here  traced  the 
eourse  of  the  canal  to  the  aqueduct,  on  which  it  crosses 
the  river.  Two  fine  steamers,  with  their  galleried 
decks  tier  over  tier,  were  stemnting  the  current,  each 
laoking  like  the  old  wood-cut  of  Noah's  Ark, — houses 
btultiupon  rafts,  of  three  stories  high,  with  balconies 
raaning  round  them,  the  whole  being  covered  by  in- 
clined roofs.  (Many  of  the  picturesque-looking  k«els 
ioand  here  were  alsa  working  up  for  the  quays;  and  the 
waters  just  before  the  busy  town  presented  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  view  either  up  or  down  the  rivers, 
Dvbeve  all  was  tranquil  and  solitary  as  when  the  light 
pirogue  of  tlie  adventurous  vojfogeur  first  timidly 
skimmed  along  by  their  rich  shores,  sending  the 
startled  deer  to  the  mountain,  and  drawing  the  watch- 
fdl  savage  down. 

How  to  get  back  was  now  a  consideration,  without 
jelaracing  my  steps,  to  do  which  I  had  neither  the  in- 
stinct,'nor  the  inclination.  I  pushed  for  a  near  wood, 
from  which  I  perceived  smoke  stealthily  curling  over 
the  tree  tops ;  and,  after  a  long  threading  of  the  thicket, 
stumbled  upon  a  little  colony  of  charcoal-burners,  the 
It4a«ke8t  and  the  merriest  devils  1  ever  met:  they 
Mwght 'have  been  Iroquois,  or  negroes,  from  their 
colour;  I  but  the  first  reply  I  got  to  my  hail  rendered 
any  inquiry  as  to  country  unnecessary. 

"Hollo!  my  friend,"  shouted  I  at  the  top  of  ray 
voice,  as  a  tall,  half-naked  being  stalked  out  of  one  of 
the  huts,  from  which  I  was  separated  by  a  deep  ravine; 
"  pray  step  this  way  for  one  moment." 

The  man  did  as  I  desired,  without  a  word ;  a  couple 
of  attendant  imps  hanging  on  to  the  strings  of  his 
knees. 

"I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  I  added,  as  he  drew 
within  easy  speaking-distance ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
lost  my  road,  and  fear  to  lose  my  dinner." 

"'I'  faith,  thin,sir,  if  you'll  tell  me  whereabouts  you 
lostthe  road  I'll  find  you  the  dinner,  and  go  and  look 


for  the  road  while  you're  atein'  it :  with  the  blessing 
o'  God,  it  will  be  the  first  road  I  seen  since  I've  bin 
this  side  o'  Pittsburgh,  to  say  the  laste." 

"  May  be  you've  seen  a  fine  aisy-goin'  road  betune 
Cork  and  Cove  ?"    I  replied,  in  the  same  accent. 

"May  he  I  hav'n't,"  grinned  the  pleased  charcoal 
burner,  laughing  from  ear  to  ear.  "Och  murder! 
you're  the  devil,  shurc!  wasn't  it  the  last  ten  miles  I 
ever  toed  of  Irish  ground?  Long  life  to  you,  sir; 
wait  till  I  call  the  wife.  Molly  ashtore,  come  out  av 
id,  for  here's  a  witch  of  a  gintleman  here.  Jem,  you 
robber,  go  and  bid  your  mammy  stir  herself  and  come 
here." 

Away  ren  Jem  and  his  brother,  or  rather  flew,  for 
their  feathers  were  fluttering  in  the  air.  I  laughed 
immoderately  whilst  my  countryman,  with  the  most 
puzzled  air,  exclaimed, 

"Och  murder!  but  it's  the  quarest  thing  alive. 
Sure  you  must  have  know'd  us?" 

He  was  now  joined  by  his  wife  and  two  or  three 
others  of  the  little  family,  who  all  appeared  nearly  of 
an  age.  Poor  Molly,  the  Mistress,  looked  weak  and 
haggard,  and  told  me  she  "  had  the  shakes  on  her  for 
the  last  six  months."  She  was  affected  to  tears  when 
her  husband  told  her  of  my  witchcraft,  in  knowing 
where  they  were  from,  and  joined  in  begging  that 
"  I'd  come  round  and  take  a  bite  o'  cake  and  a  sup  o' 
spirits  and  water,  to  keep  me  from  feelin'  faint  tilV  I 
got  to  my  dinner." 

I  requested,  however,  as  my  time  was  short,  that 
one  of  the  little  ones  might  at  once  put  me  on  the 
nearest  track  by  which  I  would  reach  the  bridge ; 
and  finding  I  would  not  accept  their  hospitality,  the 
father  of  the  family,  attended  by  Jem,  walked  along 
with  me  to  where  a  bridle-path  led  on  to  a  wagon- 
track,  which  he  desired  me  to  pursue.  Here  1  left 
my  friendly  countryman,  and  with  a  "  God  send  you 
safe  home,  sir!"  he  turned  to  his  own  humble  dwelling, 
to  think  with  a  fall  heart  of  that  distant  home  my 
'  chance  visit  had  recalled  in  all  its  freshness,  and 
which,  although  he  may  never  look  to  revisit,  no  son 
of  poor  Ireland  ever  forgets. 
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THE     PRIVATEER 


It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  days,  which  all  who 
navigate  the  ocean  have  often  experieneied  within  the 
tropics.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  sparkling  with  fresh- 
ness from  his  watery  bed,  and  was  slowly  wheeling 
through  a  host  of  gorgeous  clouds,  that  floated  majes- 
tically along  the  horizon  ;  an  invigorating  influence 
pervaded  the  scene,  and  a  fine  breeze,  that  came 
sweeping  across  the  sea,  promised  to  preserve  the 
balrny  and  delicious  temperature  that  the  cooling  dews 
of  the  previous  night  had  imparted  to  the  atmosphere. 

That  particular  part  of  the  Caribean  sea  to  which 
we  would  direct  the  reader's  attention,  was,  on  the 
day  described,  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  a  fleet 
of  vessels  of  war,  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  small  clipper 
brig,  which  held  the  advance  at  about  the  distance  of 
five  miles.  This  body  of  ships  comprised  a  part  of 
the  British  West  India  squadron,  and  had  been  des- 
patched by  the  admiral  of  that  station  to  Halifax,  in 
order  to  tender  more  eflScient  protection  to  their 
possessions  and  commerce  in  that  quarter,  as  the  de- 
predations of  the  American  privateers  were  daily 
becoming  more  bold  and  frequent.  This  squadron 
had  been  sailing  in  close  order  during  the  night,  but 
at  the  time  our  scene  opens,  it  had  been  broken,  in 
consequence  of  the  commodore  throwing  out  signal  to 
make  all  sail,  and  endeavour  to  come  up  with  the 
thase.  Each  ship  of  the  fleet,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order,  made  all  sail :  the  swifter  ves- 
sels were  ranging  ahead,  while  the  duller  sailers  were 
observed  dropping  astern,  and  taking  their  stations  in 
the  rear.  Tlie  ship  of  the  commander  of  the  squadron, 
a  frigate  of  the  first  class,  held  her  place  in  about  the 
centre  of  the  fleet;  three  heavy  corvettes  brought  up 
the  rear,  while  the  advance  was  maintained  by  a 
body  of  smaller  vessels.  A  beautiful  eighteen  gun 
brig,  that  had  that  morning  formed  one  of  the  rear 
line,  now  led  the  extreme  van.  She  had  passed  every 
vessel  of  the  squadron  successively,  and  was  now 
gradually  dropping  them  with  a  speed  that  held  out 
every  prospect  of  overhauling  the  chase.  The  wind 
was  right  aft,  and  each  ship  had  her  studding-sails 
out  on  either  side.  Piles  of  white  canvas  rose  above 
the  dark  hulls  that  loomed  dimly  beneath  them,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea  seemed  one  vast  expanse  of 
snowy  pyramids.  Leaving  the  squadron  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way,  the  reader  must  imagine  himself 
jjpon  the  quarter-deck  of  the  little  brig,  upon  whose 
capture  they  were  all  so  eagerly  bent. 

A  single  glance  at  her  arrangements,  and  those 
who  conducted  them,  would  bespeak  her  a  privateer ; 
indeed,  were  that  good-looking  fellow,  who  has  just 
laid  down  the  trumpet  and  taken  up  the  spy-glass, 
attired  in  uniform,  the  brig  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  a  national  vessel.  She  differs  from  one  in  no 
other  particular.  Six  beautiful  long  guns  protrude 
from  either  side,  while  a  heavier  one  revolves  in  a 
circle  amidships.  The  decks  tell  tales  of  holy  stone 
and  sand,  and  the  neatness  e\ery  where  apparent, 
indicates  the  leign  of  discipline.  A  row  of  bright 
boarding-pikes  are  confined  to  the  main  boom  by 
gaskets  of  white  line,  while  a  quantity  of  cutlasses 
and  battle-axes  glitter  in  the  beckets  that  are  fixed 
purposely  for  their  reception  in  the  intermediate  spaces 
of  the  battery.  Racks  of  round  shot  frown  from  be- 
neath each  gun-carriage,  and  boxes  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter, with  an  attendant  match-tub,  are  arranged  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  deck.  Every  belaying-pin 
is  bright,  and  the  brass-work  of  the  wheel  and  binni- 
cles  show  in  elegant  and  rich  contrast  with  the  ma- 
hogany of  which  they  are  constructed.  And  mark 
the  gay,  healthy  frontispieces  of  the  sturdy  tars  who 
line  the  decks— a  noble  set  of  fellows,  who,  to  echo 
their  sentiments,  would  go  to  the  very  devil  for  their 


officers.  Observe  that  veteran  :  how  respectfully  he 
touched  his  hat,  as  the  commander  ascended  from  the 
cabin,  and  what  an  elegant  looking  man  is  Captain 
Buntline — so  tall,  and  yet  so  graceful — so  majestic, 
and  yet  so  prepossessing.  I  like  those  black  whiskers ; 
they  set  off  his  complexion  to  admiration.  His  coun- 
tenance, it  is  true,  is  somewhat  stern,  but  it  is  not  a 
repulsive  expression  ;  it  savours  more  of  dignity;  and 
that  jet  black  eye  ! — mark  hew  it  flashes,  as  he  sends 
his  gaze  aloft,  to  ascertain  if  all  there  is  right.  See ! 
—-he  is  addressing  the  young  man  with  the  glass,  who 
is  his  first  lieutenant,  and,  at  present,  officer  of  the 
deck. — He  smiles;  did  you  ever  see  a  man's  counte- 
nance undergo  so  complete  a  change  ?  All  that  stern- 
ness has  vanished,  and  his  features  are  beautifully 
animated. 

"  Do  we  leave  them,  Mr.  Trennel  ?  Those  rearmost 
ships  appear  to  be  hull  down." 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  are  poor  sailers,"  answered  the 
!ieutsnant;  "  but,  there's  a  brig  among 'em  that  has 
been  overhauling  us  since  sunrise.  The  fellow  moves 
along  like  a  with :  I've  been  watching  him  for  the 
last  hour,  and  have  seen  him  pass  every  vessel  in  the 
squadron :  another  hour,  and  the  varmint  will  be 
pitching  his  cold  iron  into  us." 

"Let  him  come  on!"  rejoined  the  commander, 
eyeing  the  object  of  this  colloquy  through  the  tele- 
scope, "  we  could  match  with  two  of  them  :  but  you 
are  correct ;  the  villain  is  coming  down,  wing-and- 
wing.  and  gaining  each  moment  upon  us.  He  must 
be  hungry  for  a  fight." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  other;  "  I  expect  her  skipper 
has  been  reading  the  '  Life  of  Nelson,'  and  feels  an 
inclination  to  immortalise  himself  He'll  be  less  eager, 
however,  before  we  get  through  with  him." 

"  1  didn't  think  that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  ma- 
jesty's service  that  could  show  the  Rover  her  stern, 
before,"  remarked  Captain  Buntline. 

"  Our  copper  wants  cleaning,"  rejoined  the  lieute- 
nant, *'  and  our  sails  are  old,  and  hold  no  more  wind 
than  so  much  bobbinet :  besides,  sir,  I  think  that  fel- 
low is  Baltimore  built — some  slaver  they've  caught 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea — or  perhaps,  some  unfortunate 
devil  of  a  privateer :  those  ten-gun  chancel-gropers 
don't  run  the  line  off  the  reel  at  that  rate,  in  such  a 
catspaw  as  this." 

"  Here,  Bobstay,"  said  the  commander  to  an  old 
quarter-master,  "  take  the  glass,  and  see  what  you  can 
make  of  that  fellow."  The  veteran  divested  his  mouth 
of  a  huge  chew  of  tobacco,  and  hitching  up  his 
trowsers,  commenced  scanning  the  Englishman,  with 
an  eye  proverbial  for  its  acuteness  and  experience." 

"  That  'are  is  a  moblowner,  sir,  as  the  levtenant 
says,  and  coming  down  with  a  big  bone  in  her  mouth, 
too." 

"  Why  are  you  positive  about  her  being  a  Baltimore 
built,  Bobstay?"  asked  the  commander. 

•'  Because,  sir,"  answered  the  tar,  "  there's  no  end 
to  the  sticks  them  fellows  put  in  their  crafts ;  and 
besides,  if  ye'll  obsarve,  she  ha' n't  half  the  beam  of 
them  ten-gun  tubs :  her  yards  are  squarer  too,  and  she's 
no  roach  to  her  sails." 

"  Your  observations  are  conclusive,  Bobstay,"  said 
the  commander;  "but  can  we  serve  her  out,  think 
you  ?" 

The  old  tar  smiled  at  the  question,  and  replenishing 
his  mouth  with  a  foot  or  two  of  pigtail,  replied  : 

"  Ay,  sir,  two  such  fellows,  and  two  more  in  thirty 
minutes  afterwards." 

"Go  to  your  duty,"  said  the  commander,  good-hu- 
mouredly;  "  you've  turned  boaster  in  your  old  days." 

At  meridian,  the  English  brig  was  some  six  or  seven 
miles  in  advance  of  the  headmost  ship  of  the  squadron^ 
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and  not  more  than  two  in  the  rear  of  the  chase.  Al- 
though Captain  Buntline  had  determined  on  fighting 
her,  he  still  continued  under  a  press  of  sail,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  his  adversary  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  main  body,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  interfisrence  in  the  engagement  — Another  hour, 
however,  brought  the  Englishman  within  gun-shot; 
and,  determined  to  secure  every  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, he  put  his  helm  down,  and  bringing  his  bat- 
tery to  bear,  fired  a  broadside  into  the  still  retreating 
Rover. 

It  was  not  until  that  moment,  that  Buntline  could 
ascertain  the  force  of  his  antagonist :  but,  a  single 
glance,  previous  to  her  filling  away,  convinced  him 
of  her  superiority. 

"  Take  in  the  light  sails,  and  haul  up  the  courses !" 
said  the  commander  of  the  privateer:  and  another 
moment  beheld  the  gallant  brig  moving  along  under 
her  two  topsails. 

"  Beat  to  quarters,  and  open  the  magazine !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  loud  roll  of 
the  drum  was  heard,  summoning  every  man  from  the 
depths  and  heights  of  the  vessel  to  their  respective 
stations.  In  a  few  moments,  the  order  to  cast  loose 
the  guns  f<»llojAed,and  every  man  commenced  getting 
the  iron  machines  ready  for  the  work  of  death,  with 
the  alacrity  and  good  humour  peculiar  to  a  sailor,  and 
with  an  expedition  and  regularity  that  was  the  result 
of  much  previous  experience  in  such  matters. — The 
tompions  were  taken  out — the  train  and  side  tackles 
cut  adrift — the  pumps  rigged,  and  the  decks  sanded. 
Tore  and  aft,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  slippery 
with  blood;  cutlasses,  pistols, and  boarding-pikes  were 
placed  in  convenient  situations  about  the  decks ;  ih* 
ports  were  triced  up,  the  hatches  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  opening,  left  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  powder  from  below ;  the  loggerheads  were 
heated,  matches  burned  beside  every  gun ;  and,  in 
short,  every  preparation  was  made  that  such  cases 
render  expedient. 

The  Englishman  had  not  yet  taken  in  any  of  his 
canvas,  and  was,  consequently,  rapidly  nearing  the 
Rover.  It  was  the  mutual  desire  of  the  commanders, 
that  their  vessels  should  be  brought  into  close  action 
— the  Englishman,  from  a  wish  to  decide  the  contest 
before  the  squadron  could  be  close  enough  to  assisi, 
and  thereby  rob  him  of  his  anticipated  glory;  and  the 
American,  from  a  knowledge  that  his  escape  depended 
upon  his  success  in  disabling  the  only  vessel  in  the 
fleet,  that  was  his  superior  in  sailing.  At  length  but 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  intervened  between  the  ships,  and 
the  Briton  commenced  handing  his  light  sails — stud- 
ding sails,  royals,  and  courses  were  successively  taken 
in,  and  the  pursuer  appeared  under  nearly  the  seme 
canvas  as  the  chase. 

"  Starboard  I"  shouted  Buntline,  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  as  he  beheld  the  bows  of  his  adversary  sweep 
gracefully  to  port. 

"  Starboard,  sir,"  answered  the  quarter-master;  and 
the  Rover's  broadside  was  brought  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Englishman,  while  at  the  same  lime  the  stars  and 
stripes  ascended  with  a  graceful  flutter  to  her  main 
peak.  A  volume  of  smoke  and  flame  burst  from  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Briton,  and  his  iron  crashed  fearfully 
through  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  privateer.  Al- 
though Captain  Buntline's  manoeuvre  prevented  his 
vessel  from  being  raked  by  his  adversary's  fire,  it 
could  not  prevent  its  entire  destruction ;  and  to  his 
sorrow  he  beheld  his  main-top-mast,  with  its  attendant 
spars,  go  by  the  board.  A  deep  shade  settled  upon 
his  brow,  at  this  unexpected  calamity,  and  the  blank 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  grew  upon  his  features.  The 
success  of  the  Englishman's  broadside  had  completely 
destroyed  his  plan  of  operation,  and  he  sto(xl  upon  the 
quarter  deck  of  his  crippled  ship),  in  painful  reflection 
as  to  his  future  course. — This  suspense  was  but  mo- 


mentary; a  thought  dawned  upon  his  mind — and  ap- 
plying the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  he  gave  the  order  to 
the  impatient  seamen  not  to  fire,  but  to  be  ready  for 
making  more  sail. — "  Leave  your  quarters,  men,"  said 
he  ;  "  put  your  helm  up,  Bobslay — man  tlie  fore-tack 
and  sheets — lay  aloft,  topmen,  and  clear  the  wreck. 
Stir  yourselves,  my  liveiies! — stand  by  to  set  both 
fore-topmast  studding-sails." 

This  sudden  and  unlooked-for  change  in  the  stat© 
of  afTairs,  surprised  but  did  not  disconcert  the  crew^ 
80  great  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him ,  and 
they  sprang  forward  to  execute  his  orders  with  an 
alacrity  that  was  itself,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
proud  eulogium  upon  the  bravery  and  judgment  of 
their  commander.  The  brig  was  again  put  before  the 
wind,  more  canvas  was  spread  along  the  booms,  and 
the  Rover  once  more  resumed  the  course  she  had 
steered  during  the  morning.  A  wild  and  exulting 
huzza  came  down  from  the  Englishman,  as  her  anta- 
gonist filled  away  and  made  sail,  without  firing  a  gun; 
but  the  scornful  smile  that  curled  the  lips  of  Buntline- 
indicated  too  well  the  deception  of  appearances,  and 
imparled  a  stronger  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  his 
seamen.  His  character  for  bravery  was  too  well  es- 
tablished to  be  doubted  by  them,  and  they  only  stood 
impatient  Id  hear  the  next  order  that  should  issue  from 
his  trumpet. 

"  The  dogs  shall  have  less  cause  for  merriment  be- 
fore iilgliifall,"  muttered  Buntline,  as  another  shout 
came  down  from  ihe  Englishman,  who  had  also  filled 
away, and  was  now  crowding  j.H  sail  in  chase.  "Mus- 
ter aft  here,  ray  men;  tumble  aft  here,  every  one  of 
you  ;  come  down  from  aloft,  and  up  from  below :  bo'- 
son's  male  send  the  people  aft." 

"  My  lad.s,"  said  Buntline,  addressing  his  hundred 
bold  followers,  "  it  is  fit  that  you  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  my  being  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  the  French  admiral  of  the  West  India  statioDr 
u»  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which,  my 
men,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  intere.st  of  our 
country.  I  do  not  tell  you  this,  to  stimulate  you  to 
any  greater  exerlion,  but  merely  as  a  reciprocation  of 
that  confidence  whirh  I  am  proud  to  believe  you  re- 
pose in  me.  1  know  you  will  stand  by  me  to  the  last 
— I  have  tested  it.  In  the  present  disabled  state  of 
the  Rover,  it  will  be  im^wssible  to  escape  from  yonder 
squadron,  now  rapidly  overhauling  us ;  but,  my  lads, 
I  have  a  plan  to  propose,  the  successful  execution  of 
which  will  crown  us  with  glory  and  success.  Listen 
to  it." 

The  plan  was  then  revealed  ;  and  when  Buntline 
had  done  speaking,  three  hearty  cheers  evinced  the 
readiness  with  which  the  crew  entered  into  it. 

"  Men,"  resumed  Buntline,  "  the  signal  will  be  Id- 
berty! — and  when  I  give  it  forth,  let  every  one  of  you 
do  as  I  have  directed :  now,  my  lads,  don't  forget  the 
word  Liberty." 

Groups  of  men  were  now  seen  spiking  the  cannon, 
'fore  and  aft,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  uselesg. 
The  muskets  were  all  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
powder,  with  the  exception  of  what  each  man  carried 
about  liim,  totally  destroyed  ;  this  done,  the  crew 
armed  themselves,  and  mustering  aft,  awaited  the 
further  orders  of  their  commander. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Englishman  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  American 
by  boarding.  He  was  not  ten  yards  astern,  afid,  at 
every  moment  gained  on  the  Rover.  Buntline  stood 
watching  him,  as  the  tiger  does  his  prey,  scarcely 
breathing,  in  the  intensity  of  his  interest,  and  awaiting 
with  a  painful  suspense  the  moment  when  he  might 
put  his  daring  scheme  in  operation.  The  whistle  of 
the  bo'son's  mate  was  heard  on  board  of  the  English- 
man, and  the  cry  of  '  Away  there,  boarders,  away !' 
told  their  opponents  how  to  expect  them.  Buntline 
cast  a  quick  and  anxious  glance  upon  his  own  searaeo,, 
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who  stood  grasping  their  cutlasses  with  an  emotion  as 
intenso  as  his  own.  It  was  a  moment  of  fearful  ex- 
citement on  board  of  either  vessel,  during  which 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ripple  of  the  water  as  they 
sped  along.  At  length  the  dark  shadow  af  the  Briton's 
canvas  fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  Rover:  another  aii- 
nute,  and  they  wese  yard-arm  and  yard-arm. 

"  Sheer  to !"  whispered  Buntline  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel — "  sheer  to !"  The  baws  of  the  privateer  si  ight- 
ly  deviated,  and  her  antagonist  was  within  three 
yards  of  her.  Clank  went  the  grapnels  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  both  vessels  were  brought  broadside  and 
broadside. 

"  Board !"  shouted  the  British  captain ;  and  two- 
thirds  of  his  crew  sprang  over  the  bulwarks,  and  upon 
the  decks  of  the  Rover,  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
Buntline  gave  one  glance  to  the  dark  forms  of  the 
foeman  that  crowded  his  forecastle ;  and  applying  the 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  thundered  forth  the  word  "  Li- 
hertyl"  In  an  instant,  the  Americans,  who  had  ga- 
thered abaft  the  main-mast,  leaped  upon  the  hammocks 
and  nettings,  and  sprang  like  so  many  cats  upon  the 
deck  and  in  the  rigging  of  the  Englishman.  Like  a 
torrent  they  swept  away  the  few  wlio  had  remained 
on  board  of  her;  and  now  ranging  themselves  along 
the  bulwarks,  they  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy  as 
they  attempted  to  regain  their  own  ship. 


"  Cast  off  the  grapnels  I"  shouted  Bimtline  ,•  and 
that  loud  order  awoke  the  Britons  from  the  stupor  of 
amazement  in  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  sudden 
and  singular  movement  of  their  opponents. — They 
mounted  the  bulwarks,  and  endeavoured  to  regain 
their  own  vessel;  but  they  were  every  where  met  by- 
opposing  cutlasses.  In  vain  they  pressed — in  vain 
they  thronged ,  they  were  every  where  driven  back 
upon  the  Rover's  decks,  or  pushed  into  the  sea.  They 
rushed  frantically  forward,  but  their  hopes  were  base- 
less :  they  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  force  a 
wall  of  iron,  as  to  beat  back  that  rank  of  heroes. 
Some  of  their  opponents  had  seized  a  huge  spar,  and 
were  pushing  the  two  vessels  apart.  They  separated 
— they  were  yards  asunder — and  the  unscathed  Eng- 
lish brig,  with  her  Yankee  crew,  forged  ahead,  leaving 
the  shattered,  harmless  hulk  of  the  Rover  in  possession 
of  a  hundred  distracted  Britons  ! 

Three  of  the  wildest  huzzas  that  ever  yet  rang  upon 
a  startled  ocean,  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  victorious 
Americans,  as  the  star-spangled  banner  unfurled  itself 
from  the  peak  of  their  prize :  then  pile  after  pile  of 
canvas  rose  from  her  tapering  spars;  and  when  the 
sun  that  night  sought  its  ocean  bed,  a  wide  waste  of 
blue  water  rolled  between  the  stately  prize  of  the. 
Americans,  and  the  shattered  w^eck  of  their  once. 
gallant  privateer. 


"OUT     OF     THIS     WOOD    DO     NOT    DESIRE    TO    GO" 


What  a  helpless,  hopeless-looking  scoundrel  have  we  here  !  How  down-cast,  dubious,  and  surly  he  listens 
to  the  paternal  eloquence  of  the  parish  beadle.  "  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go,"  is  the  eloquent  admo>' 
nition  and  the  persuasive  consolation  of  the  fat  and  greasy  old  cock  with  the  cane.  It  is  good  advice,  and  we 
dare  say  will  be  closely  followed — for  out  of  that  wood  will  not  that  robber  of  hen  roosts  walk,  while  there  is 
merit  in  stocks  or  virtue  in  locks.  He  is  of  the  real  Jemmy  Twitcher  school,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  swins: 
fromr  a  wooden  gallows,  as  to  set  on  a  wooden  bench.  Yet  with  all  his  tricks  and  roguery,  he  has  a  beggarly 
wardyobe,  and  looks  the  persondfication  of  pinehed-up  and  puckered-up  poverty.  Poor  devil !  his  is  a  ha*d 
case»  indeed,  and  not  likely  to  be  bettered  by  the  preaching  of  the  smooth-faced  grunter  before  him.  A  hope* 
ful  couple,  and  nothing  to  choose  between  them^— since  greasy  stapidity  is  likely  to  prore  no  better  citizenship 
thttn  open,  downright  roguery. 
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T'H  E     H  U  N  C,H  BACK     OF     NOTRE     D  AM  E  . 


FROM    THE    FRENCH. 


In  the  year  1466,  nri«  fiao  m -iriiiiig  dm  a  Q:ir»sinir)- 
do  Sunday,  a  liririg  creature  was  laiJ  aAcr  m:\sH  in 
the'Church  of  Notre  Dame,  itk  thp  woodfMi  bed  vvalleil 
into  the  porch  where  it  was  ciHi(»niary  lo  o(i)o.-<e 
foHodlinga  to  the  public  charity.  Anyone  look  ihein 
who  felt  60-  d  ispodcd. 

The  living  creature  who  lay  on  this  hard  couch, 
ajppieared  to  exx-ite  a  high  degree  of  curiosiiy  among 
th©!  bystanders.  "What  is  that,  sister,'"  s.iid  Agnes  to 
Ganchere,  lookiag  at  the  Utile  creature  yelping  in  its 
woodea  crib.  "  'Tis  not  a  child,  Agnes,  'lis  a  mis- 
shapen a  pe»"  replied  Ganchere.  '''Tin  a  real  luoaster." 
says  Jehianne.  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  some 
brate,  between  a  Jew  and  a  beast,"  resiuuRd  Agnen. 
In  fact  it  was  a  little  shapeless  moving  mass,  tied  uj) 
in  a  bag,  leaving  its  head  only  exposed ,  but  a  head  so 
deformed  as  to  be  absolutely  hideous,  a  forest  of  re<l 
haic,  ono  eye,  a  mouthjiand  tneih.  *•  lie  seems  to  havo 
but'one  eye,"  observed  Guillemelte,  "  and  there  is  a 
gjreat  wart  over  the  other."  "'Tis  r»o  wart,"  replied 
Robert  Misiricolle,  "  but  an  egg  which  contains  ano- 
ther demon  exactly  like  this,  with  another  little  egg, 
containing  a  third  devil,  and  so  on."  Here  a  young 
priest,  who  had  been  listening  to  these  comments,  ex- 
tended his  hand  over  him,  saying,  "I  adopt  this  child,'* 
and  wrapping  him  in  his  cassock,  carried  him  away. 
The  bystanders  looked  after  him  vvith  horror.  -'Sister," 
whispered  Ganchere,  "  did  I  not  tell  you  that  young 
priest  Claude  Frollo  was  a  sorcerer?" 

Claude  Frollo  was,  in  fact,  no  ordinary  character — 
from  childhood  destined  to  the  church,  he  had  the 
first  mastera  to  instruct  him.  He  became  learned  in 
mystic  theology,  and  the  languages — skilful  in  medi- 
cine rand  chemistry,  and  deep  read  in  the  laws,  .\bout 
this  lime  the  destructive  pestilence  swept  away  more 
than  40,000  human  beings  in  the  city  of  Paris,  among 
others  th»  parents  of  Claude — leaving  an  infant 
hrother— he  took  him  to  his  home,  and  he  no  longer 
lived  only  for  his  books,  he  lived  lor  his  infant 
brother;  he  became  passionately  fond  of  him — he  was 
mwe,  than  a  brother,  he  wasajnotber  to  him. 

His  deep  learning  and  piety  had  procured  for  him 
a  dispensation  of  the  holy  see,  and  at  20  he  was  a 
priest, and  performed  mass  at  Notre  Dame.  It  was 
at  the  time  of.  returning  on  Quasimodo  Sunday  from 
saying  mass,  that  he  was  attracted  by  the  cackling  of 
tbajcrowd  of  old  women  round  the  bed  of  foundlings. 


Ho  approached  the  unfortunate  little  creaturci  lUi 
destiiuiiini.  iis  defi^rmity,  the  thought  of  his  younj 
brotljer  assailed  his  heart  at  once,  and  he  took  it  away 
:is  related.  When  he  had  taken  it  out  of  the  sack^  h^ 
fljund.il  a  monster  of  deli)rmity.  A.  prodigious  w«rt 
over  ihc  left  eye,  head  closo  to  his  shoulders, ,  back 
arched,  breast-bone  protruding,  and  his  legs  twisted- 
This  extreme  ugliness  served  only  to  increaae-  hift 
compa-ssion,  and  be  vowed  to  bring  up  this  boy  for  the 
love  of  iiLi  broilicr.  He  bapti.sed  him.  Qjuasinvodo,  in 
lommemonitiou  of  the  day  ofadoprion.. 

About  16  years  after  this  time,  Claude  Was  become 
archdeacon  of  Josas,  and  Quasimodo  was  bell-ringpr 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  In  process  of  time, 
the  stronuest  attachment  look  place  between  the  bell- 
ringer  and  the  church,  not  only  his  person,  but  his 
mind,  bcrame  moulded  by  the  cathedral.  It  had 
not  been  bui  with  great  difliculiy  that  Claude  had 
taught  him  to  s[)eak,  but  tiicre  was  a  fatality  attached 
to  him.  Having  become  riiigor  at  the  agp  of  14,  the 
volume  of  sound  had  broken  tlio  drum  of  his  ear,  he 
was  deaf,  and  thus  tlie  only  g?ita  Nature  had  left 
open  between  him  and  ilie  world;,  was  closed.  Hj^ 
had  seen  himself  despised  and  rejected  by.  the  world; 
and  he  returned  its  hate.  The  caihedrai  wasi  hjjjf 
.society,  his  worid,  i  j  short,  all  nature  to  him  ;  one  only 
being.  Claude,  was  exempt  from  his  antipathy,  'twsipf 
he  who  had  beetj  his  protector,  had  taught  him  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  crown  all,  Claude  had.  made 
him  bell-ringer;  his  grauiiuie,  in  cimsequence,  vrm 
unbounded.  After  he  had  lost  his  hearing,,  Claude 
conversed  >vith  him  by  sia;iis — there  were  thus,  but 
two  things  in  the  world  Qunsimodo  held  intercourBe 
with — Notre  Dame  and  Claude. 

Claude  still  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences  and 
the  education  of  his  little  brother  Johan,  whom  he 
reckone<I  u[>on  as  a  pious  and  docile  pupil — but  alas, 
he  was  just  the  reverse — reckiess  of  restraint,  he  was 
a  downright  devil;  grieved  and  Thwarted  inhisdeare^ 
wishes,  Claude  devoted  himself  still  more  closely  to 
the  sciences — he  had  a  small  c  ell  fitted  up  for  himself 
in  the  tower  of  the  belfry,  wb(  re  no  one  was  suffered 
to  enter;  here  he  usually  confined  himself.  The 
people  came,  at  length,  to  regard  him  as  a  sorcerer^ 
and  Quasimodo  as  his  attendant  demon. 

We  pa.ss  on  with  our  tale,.(  o  a  mere  allusion  to  thie 
ceremonies  with  which  his  eimineuc^?,  the:  Cardinal  of 
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Bourbon  welcomed  certain  Flemish  ambassadors  lo 
the  good  city  of  Paris.  We  the  more  regret  this,  on 
account  of  the  loss  which  our  readers  will  sustain,  as 
Pierre  Gringoire  was  liie  author  of  a  mystery  which 
should  have  been  performed,  but  was  inierrtipled  by 
sundry  accidents  and  the  waggeries  of  Jehan,  and  ai 
last  put  a  stop  to  by  Master  Coppenole,  one  of  the 
Flemish  envoys,  pronouncing  it  a  very  absurd  affair, 
aad  proposing  they  should  at  once  proceed  to  their 
annual  election  of  the  Pope  of  Fools. 

Sooth  to  say,  Master  Coppenole  proposed  an  enter- 
tainment far  more  likely  to  please  the  somewhat  un- 
sentimental and  norsy  assemblage,  than  poor  Grin- 
goire's  poetical  mystery.  For  the  Fleming  proposed 
that  all  who  chose  to  be  candidates  should,  by  turns, 
put  their  heads  through  a  hole,  making  at  the  same 
time  the  ugliest  possible  faces ;  and  that  whoever 
should  succeed  in  making  the  most  hideous  caricature 
of  "the  human  face  divine,"  should  be  forthwith  made 
"  Pope  of  Fools." 

No  one  present  was  more  delighted  by  this  propo- 
sition than  Jehan  du  IMoulin,  who  was  in  an  instant 
among  the  rp-ist  active  in  preparing  for  the  grotesque 
exhibition.  At  his  sugpeslion  the  glass  was  knocked 
out  of  the  littln  round  window  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Palace  of  Janice,  in  the  great  hall  of  which  the  am- 
bassadors and  the  Pari.sian  multiuule  had  assemliled 
to  witness  the  performance  of  Pierre  Gringoire's  luck- 
less mystery.  Hogsheads  were  now  procured  to 
enable  the  candidates  to  reach  the  aperture,  and 
forthwith  the  grinning  commenced.  Face  after  face 
was  protruded;  every  expression  of  which  the  human 
features  are  capable  wus  by  turns  exhibited,  and  the 
■whole  building  shook  with  the  multitudinous  laughter 
produced  by  this  human  kaleidoscope.  Each  of  the 
candidates  was  pronounced  to  be  certain  of  the  high 
dignity  of  Pope  of  Fools,  but  each  was  eclipsed  by 
hia  successor,  or  so  closely  matcheti  that  the  electors, 
like  the  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  bade  very 
fair  to  be  "puzzled  where  to  choose;"  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  such  perplexity  was  in  store  for  them,  for  in 
one  of  the  brief  pauses  in  the  acclamatory  bursts  of 
applause,  a  countenance  appeared  in  the  aperture  of 
so  surpassing  and  miraculous  an  ugliness  as  instan- 
taneously to  carry  to  the  minds  of  all  prescr»t  a  con- 
viction of  the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  even 
equalled  by  any  merely  human  ugliness,  nainral  or 
acquired.  A  loud  huzza  arose  from  the  whole  as- 
semblage, and  was  followed  by  an  unanimous  demand 
for  the  appearance  of  the  inimitable  grimacer,  who 
was  as  unanimously  hailed  the  "Pope  of  Fools."  Little 
Jehan  and  some  of  his  fellow  students  rushed  into  the 
chap)el,  whence  they  speedily  returned,  bearing  along 
with  them  their  elected  pope — Quasimodo ! 

It  was  indeed  the  one-eyed  bell-ringer  of  Notre 
Pame;  and  when  he  made  his  appearance,  new  accla- 
mations arose,  for  it  at  once  appeared  that  what  had 
been  thought  the  very  perfection  of  grimace,  was  in 
fact  only  his  natural  aspect,  and  that,  if  inimitably 
ugly  in  feature,  he  was  also  no  less  deformed  in  person. 

We  have  already  described  the  hideousness  of  the 
child  Quasimodo ;  age  had  only  added  to  his  deformity. 
His  preposterous  head,  one-eyed,  and  bristling  with 
fiery  red  hair,  the  enormous  hump  which  rose  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  his  camel-breast,  odd  in-and-out 
legs,  which  touched  only  at  the  knees,  and  looked  like 
reaping-hooks  joined  at  the  handles,  his  monstrous 
hands,  and  splay  feet,  that  looked  too  big  for  the 
ancles  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a  scowl  from  his 
sole  eye  half  covered  by  an  enormous  wart;  all  these, 
added  to  an  incredible  air  of  courage,  activity,  and 
strength,  made  our  bell-ringer  a  very  treasure  of  a 
Pope  of  Fools. 

"Cross  of  God  !"  cried  Coppenole,  when  Quasinjodc 
made  hia  appearance,  "ihou  art  an  unique  monster!  I 
should  like  to  hear  thee  speak,  man." 


"  He  is  deaf,"  observed  a  bystander. 

"Deafl"  shouted  Cop;)enole,  "an  accomplished  pope: 
surely,  ii  he  is  but  dumb,  he's  perfect." 

"  i\ay,"  said  Robin  Poussepain,  a  fellow  student  of 
Jehan's,  "  he's  not  dumb,  and  if  he  were,  he'd  not  be 
quite  perfect,  for  he  has  one  eye." 

"Ventre  Dieul"  shouted  little  Jehan,  "  thoti  art  illo- 
gical, frienil  Robin,  dtr  a  one-eyed  man  is  more  in- 
complete than  one  that  is  totally  blind." 

In  the  ruean  time  some  of  the  multitude  had  run  to 
a  store-room  to  fetch  the  robe  and  tiara — pasteboard 
gaudily  gilt — of  the  Pope  of  Fools.  The  Hunchback 
quietly  allowed  himself  to  be  arrayed  in  the  ensigns 
of  mock  dignity;  and  when  he  was  hoisted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  dozen  stout  fellows,  and  borne  along  in 
procession,  according  to  annual  custom,  he  scowled 
upon  the  countless  thousands  of  well-sharped  and 
comely-featured  men  and  women  who  joined  or  sur- 
rounded the  procession,  and  his  sole  eye  shot  forth 
glances  which  plainly  enough  told  that  to  him,  at 
least,  the  ceremonial  and  the  triumph  were  no 
mockery. 

The  delight  which  was  proo'uced  by  the  election 
of  the  Pope  of  Fools,  was  ndt  participated  in,  however, 
hv  two  individuaLs;  these  were  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon 
and  the  poor  poet,  Pierre  Griugoire.  The  cardinal  had 
been  not  a  little  annoyed  when  the  king  imposed  upon 
him  the  t.ask  of  entertaining  the  Flemings,  for  the 
cardinsd  was  a  tasteful  and  luxurious  gentleman,  and 
it  was  no  small  affliction  to  him  to  be  obliged  lo  play 
the  amiable  to  men  whom  he  thought  mere  boors,  but 
whom  the  policy  of  the  court  demanded  to  be  treated 
with  uncommon  deference  and  distinction.  From  the 
finst  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  the  cardinal  had  voted 
them  a  decided  bore ;  and  he  experienced  considerable 
diflirtilty  in  so  far  rialing  his  temper,  as  to  obey  the 
king's  command  so  far  as  to  associate  with  them,  and 
play  the  loving  host.  But  when  Master  Coppenole* 
broke  fairly  through  all  the  restraints  of  court  eti- 
quette, and  shouted  in  familiar  jocularity  to  the  very 
rabblement  of  Paris,  the  cardinal  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer,  and  rising  from  his  seat  he  slowly  and 
fnnvningly  stalked  from  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and' 
sought  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartments  the 
comforts  he  well  knew  how  to  find  in  a  flagon  of  right 
Rhenish. 

Pierre  Gringoire,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  even 
more  vexed  than  the  cardinal,  for  the  poor  poet  had 
relied  upon  his  mystery  to  produce  him  both  praise 
and  profit,  and  now  but  loo  clearly  saw  that  he  should 
gain  neither  of  those  very  desiiable  things,  was  far 
more  philosophical  in  his  vexation;  for,  when  the 
clamorotis  multitude  had  rushed,  shouting  and  eager, 
from  the  Hall  of  Justice  to  accompany  the  procession 
of  the  Pope  of  Fools,  our  poet  perceived  that  there- 
were  still  some  few  students  and  bourgeoise  of  the 
better  sort  remaining  in  the  hall,  so  he  calmly  desired 
the  actors  to  proceed  with  the  mystery.  Jupiter,  one- 
of  the  characters,  attempted  to  obey  the  order,  but  it 
was  discovered  that  the  musicians  had  departed. 
"Skip  the  symphonies,"  said  Gringoire,  with  the  air  of 
a  stoic;  but,  alas!  when  the  performers  were  to  have 
ascended  to  the  platform  which  constituted  their 
stage,  the  ladder,  like  the  musicians,  was  non  in- 
ventus 

Before  Gringoire  could  suggest  any  expedient  to 
remedy  this  untoward  deficiency,  one  of  the  students, 
whose  seat  overlooked  the  window,  shouted,  "  La- 
Esmeralda  is  in  the  Place!" 

In  an  instant  all,  even  the  actors,  rushed  to  the 
windows,  and  the  poor  poet  was  left  "alone  in  his 
glory."  "  Belly  of  God!"  cried  Gringoire,  "what  beast* 
are  these  Parisians!  The  cardinal,  a  grinning  match, 
the  Pope  of  Fools,  the  devil ! — Any  thing  but  poetry ! 
In  the  meantime,  what  do  they  mean  by  Esmeralda  ? 
In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  the  word's  Egyptian — but 
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1  may  as  well  go  to  the  Place."  And  the  jwet  forthwith 
proceeded  thither. 

When  Gringoire  reached  the  Place  de  Greve,  the 
first  object  that  caught  his  attention  was  a  huge  bon- 
fire with  a  ga^at  crowd  round  it.  "  So  !"  said  the  poet, 
"I  shall  at  Icatit  gel  warmed,  il  some  of  these  boobies 
will  be  off:  but  what  the  devil  did  they  mean  by 
Esmeralda  ?" 

While  thus  speaking,  the  poet  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  throng,  and  when  he  at  length  neared 
the  fire,  he  perceived  in  an  open  space  between  that 
and  the  crowd  a  young  female  dancing.  "  Beautiful !'' 
said  our  poet,  involuntarily  ;  and,  in  fact,  his  saying 
was  perfectly  well  warranted.  Though  rather  below 
the  ordinary  stature  of  her  sex,  the  extreme  delicacy 
and  slenderness  of  her  figure  prevented  this  from 
being  noticed  to  her  disadvantage ;  her  complexion 
was  <iark,  but  golden  and  glowing  in  its  clearness ; 
her  feet  were  of  the  most  diminutive  beauty,  and  her 
eyes  black  and  of  an  overpowering  radiance.  She 
wore  a  bodice  of  gold,  and  a  spotted  robe,  and  her 
jetty  hair  was  fastened  with  brass  ornaments,  and  fur- 
ther adorned  with  coins. 

But  her  graceful  dancing  was  even  more  delightful 
than  her  personal  beauty ;  and  as  she  leaped  and 
piroutted  on  the  old  Persian  carpel  which  served  for 
her  stage,  the  crowd  shouted  their  rapturous  approba- 
tion. "  She  is  a  gipsy,"  thought  the  poel ;  "  but  one 
might  take  her  for  a  bacchanal  of  Mount  MenalaeusI" 
Among  the  multitude  which  surrounded  our  lovely 
and  graceful  dancer  was  one  who  seemed  so  intense- 
ly occupied  with  gazing  on  her.  as  to  be  unaware 
that  he  was  not  her  sole  spectator ;  he  was  so  closely 
wedged  in  the  crowd,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  his  dress.  His  age  was  about  five-and- 
thirty,  though  a  broad  bald  brow  and  the  thin  and 
gray  hair  whi(  h  still  clung  to  his  temples  would  have 
led  one  to  take  him  for  more,  while  the  singularly 
youthful  ardour  and  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  would  have 
proclaimed  him  much  less. 

It  seemed  that  this  man  gazed  rather  with  a  fas- 
cinated than  a  pleased  look ;  for  though  he  obviously 
was  pleased,  yet  there  was  a  dark  cloud  upon  his 
massive  brow,  and  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  exchanged 
their  gleam  of  admiration  for  a  lurid  flash  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

Breathless  with  long  and  vigorous  dancing,  the 
young  girl  at  length  stood  still,  and  called  "  Djali  I" 
and  up  started  a  beautiful  white  goat,  with  a  gilt 
collar  and  with  its  hoofs  and  horns  gilded  likewise. 

"  Peste !"  muttered  Gringoire,  who  had  not  till  then 
descried  the  goat;  "  what  is  she  going  at  now  V 

Kneeling  on  one  knee,  the  girl  held  up  her  tam- 
bourine before  the  goat,  and  said,  "Tis  your  turn  now, 
Djali.  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?"  The  little 
animal  struck  six  strokes  on  the  instrument  with  its 
fore  foot.  "  Htirra!"  burst  from  the  crowd,  for  in  fact 
it  was  the  sixth  day.  "  And  what  momh  are  we  in  ?" 
resumed  the  girl,  when  the  applauding  uproar  had 
subsided  ;  the  goat  struck  the  tambourine  but  once 
this  time,  and  the  multitude  again  applauded,  for  was 
it  not  January  ?  Again  the  girl  presented  the  tam- 
bourine to  Djali,  but  in  a  diflferent  position,  and  de- 
manded "  what  o'clock  is  it?"  The  goat  struck  seven 
strokes,  and  a  neighbouring  clock  at  the  same  time 
announced  the  hour  of  seven. 

"  There  is  sorcery  in  all  this  I"  said  the  bald  man, 
who  had  so  attentively  bnen  watching  the  dancer ; 
but  his  exclamation  was  drowned  in  the  applause  of 
the  multitude. 

"  Djali,"  said  the  girl,  "show  me  how  the  king's  at- 
torney in  the  ecclesiastical  court  preaches."  The 
goat  forthwith  sat  on  her  hind  legs,  shook  her  fore 
paws,  and  made  so  odd  a  bleating,  that  nothing  but 
the  bitter  bad  Latin  of  the  attorney  was  wanted  to 
complete  the  preaching  of  Jaques  Charmoloue. 
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"  Sacrilege !"  cried  the  bald  man ;  and  as  he  this 
time  spoke  after,  and  not  during  the  applause,  his 
words  caught  the  gipsy's  ear.  She  turned  round,  saw 
his  face,  for  an  instant  put  on  a  pretty  pout  of  con- 
tempt, but  in  the  next  instant  shuddered  and  with- 
drew her  eyes  from  his  withering  glance. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  procession  of  the  Pope  of 
Fools,  having  paraded  the  principal  streets,  entered 
that  saddest  of  all  the  sad  places  in  Paris — the  Place 
de  Greve,*  and,  in  an  instant,  the  gipsy  and  her  goat 
were  deserted  for  the  new  sight. 

The  procession  was  followed  by  all  the  idlers  and 
blackguards  wf  Paris ;  but  it  was  chiefly  composed  of 
the  Egyptians,  headed  by  their  duke  on  horseback, 
and  their  counts  on  foot;  the  kingdom  of  slang,  i.  e., 
the  thieves,  the  empire  of  Galilee,  and  the  Bazoche,. 
or  company  of  lawyers'  clerks.  In  the  midst  of  this 
miscellaneous  assemblage  was  the  hunchbacked  Pope 
of  Fools,  borne  high  aloft  upon  a  handbarrow,  and 
glittering  in  the  tinsel  insignia  of  his  mock  dignity. 
And  proudly  the  deaf  deformity  looked  down  upon 
his  new  subjects.  What  mattered  it  to  him  that 
most  of  them  were  ruffians,  and  many  of  them  squalid, 
filthy,  and  ragged?  Hitherto  he  had  been  spurned, 
scorned,  pelted  by  them;  now  they  did  him  homage, 
and  the  poor  Hunchback  w^as  proud  and  triumphant 
in  his  mock  dignity.  Mock?  To  him  it  was  real. 
No  Capet  or  Planlagenet  ever  enjoyed  dignity  more 
real  than  Quasimodo's  now  was — to  him. 

Quasimodo's  bodily  strength  was  known  to  be  tre- 
mendous; his  vindictiveness  was  fully  equal  to  it;  and 
therefore  not  a  few  trembled  for  the  bald-headed  man, 
who  of  a  sudden  rushed  out  from  the  crowd,  seized 
the  gilded-wood  crozier  which  the  Hunchback  bore, 
and  broke  it  in  twain.  Gringoire,  who  until  now 
had  not  seen  the  rebuker  of  the  gipsy  dancer,  recog- 
nised in  the  bald  man  clad  in  the  priestly  habit,  his 
former  acquaintance  and  old  preceptor,  the  Arch- 
deacon Claude  Frollo! 

"  What  the  devil  possesses  my  old  master  in  Hen- 
nes!"  exclaimed  the  poet,  "  why,  the  Hunchback  will 
tear  him  limb  from  limb!"  Nor  was  Gringoire  single 
in  his  fear,  for  women  shrieked  aloud,  and  even  men 
averted  their  eyes  that  they  might  not  see  the  catas- 
trophe which  they  anticipated. 

For  an  instant  the  Hunchback  glared   wildly  but 
stupidly  around,  and  then  rose,  and  with  one  leap  was 
beside  the  bold  intruder.     But,  in  the   very   instant 
that  he  had  extended  his  vast  hand  to  clutch  him,  he 
recognised  his  benefactor  and  preserver — in  the  next 
instant  the  dwarf  was  kneeling,  and  gazing  upon  the 
archdeacon's  features  with  an  expression  of  the  ut- 
most humility  and  aflfection.     The  priest  now  took 
from  the  Pope  of  Fools  his  tiara  and  tinsel  cope,  and 
sternly  motioned  him  to  leave  the  crowd   and  follow 
him.     Poor  Quasimodo  looked  sufficiently  sorrowful 
and  blank  on  the  occasion,  but  disobedience  to  the 
archdeacon  never  entered  his  thoughts,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  depart.     But  if  the  new  pope  was  so  careless 
of  his  new  dignity,  or  rather  if  it   was  so   impossible 
for  him  to  fall  away  from  his  old   allegiance  for  the 
sake  of  it,  his  ragamuffin  subjects  were  in  no  humour 
to  do  other  than  "  play  out  the  play."  A  few  moments 
before,  they  were  alarmed  lest  Quasimodo  should  tear 
the  archdeacon  to  pieces  ;  now  they  seemed  tolerably 
well  inclined    to  perform  that  operation   with   their 
own  proper  fingers;  for  when  the  archdeacon,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Hunchback,  had  made  some  few  steps 
towards  Notre  Dame,  Egyptians,  men  of  slang,  men 
of  Galilee,  lawyers'  clerks,  vagabonds,  cadgers,  tag- 
rag  and  bob-tail,  rushed  forward,  yelling  and  hooting 
in  a  fury  which  boded  little  good  to   the  pale   but 

*  The  Place  de  Greve  was,  and  still  is,  a  Parisian  place' 
of  execution,  but  it  was  then  only  one  of  many;  now  it 
is,  be  God  praised  and  humanity  congratulated,  ihn  onl;]; 
one. 
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tearless  and  scornful  churchman.  Chancing  to  look 
back  at  his  patron,  probably  in  the  hope  of  even  yet 
inducing  him  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  brief  day,  his 
Bole  day  of  triumph,  the  Hunchback  perceived  by  the 
gestures  of  the  rabble  what  their  yells  would  have 
previously  told  him,  had  he  not  been  literally  "  deaf 
as  a  post."  In  an  instant  the  Hunchback  placed  him- 
self between  the  crowd  and  the  archdeacon,  and 
while  he  walked  backward  in  the  direction  of  Notre 
Dame,  his  glaring  eye,  his  massive  form,  his  huge 
and  clenched  fists,  and,  above  all,  his  tremendous  re- 
putation for  strength  and  spite,  prevented  any  from 
endeavouring  to  detain  him  or  to  rush  past  him  upon 
the  archdeacon.  Gringoire  watched  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding  until  he  saw  the  archdeacon  and  the  faithful 
though  deformed  Quasimodo  fairly  within  the  walls 
of  Notre  Dame. 

"  This  is  wonderful,  by  my  faith !"  says  Gringoire  ; 
"  but  where  shall  I  find  my  supper?"  At  last  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  follow  the  gipsy  girl,  as  he  paw 
her  with  her  goat  2urn  into  the  Rue  do  ConteUerie. — 
Nothing  induces  a  disposition  to  follow  passengers,  es- 
pecially of  the  fair  sex,  more  than  the  circumstance  of 
having  neither  home  nor  harbor.  Gringoire,  there- 
fore, walked  pensively  on  after  the  girl,  who  quickened 
her  pace,  as  she  observed  the  shop-keepers  retiring 
and  shutting  up  for  the  night.  He  had  by  this  time 
began  to  attract  her  notice ;  and  Gringoire  had  seen 
her,  after  surveying  him,  pout  her  lip,  and  pass  on 
quicker.  This  made  him  hang  his  head,  and  drop 
further  behind ;  when,  on  reaching  the  corner  of  a 
street,  he  was  startled  by  a  piercing  shriek.  On  has- 
tening forward,  he  perceived  the  Bohemian  struggling 
in  the  grasp  of  two  men. 

"Watch!  watch!"  sliouted  Gringoire.  One  of  the 
men  who  held  the  girl,  turned  upon  hira  ;  it  was  the 
formidable  visage  of  Quasimodo.  Terror  rendered 
hira  motionless,  and  Quasimodo  dealt  him  a  blow  that 
sent  him  three  or  four  yards,  and  stretched  him  on  the 
pavement ;  then  catching  up  the  girl,  he  bore  her  off 
across  his  arm  like  a  silk  scarf 

"  Murder !  murder  !"  screamed  the  gipsy. 
"  Halt,  scoundrels,  and  let  the  wench  go!"  suddenly 
roared  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  a  horseman  came  da.sh- 
ing  along.  It  was  a  captain  of  the  king's  guard.  He 
snatched  the  Bohemian  from  the  grasp  of  the  stupified 
Quasimodo;  and  before  he  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, he  was  surrounded  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  archers, 
and  seized  and  bound,  before  he  could  make  any  re- 
sistance. 

The  Bohemian,  gracefully  raising  herself  on  the 
officer's  arm,  and  looking  intently  at  his  face  for  a  few 
moments,  as  if  charmed  with  his  handsome  features, 
with  a  sweeter  tone  than  usual  to  her  sweet  voice, 
inquired,  "  What  is  your  name,  sir  ?" 

"Captain  Phoibus  de  Chateaupers,  at  your  service, 
ray  dear." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she  ;  and  while  the  Captain 
was  turning  up  one  of  his  whiskers,  she  .slid  down, 
and  vanished  with  the  quickness  of  lightning. 

Gringoire  was  only  stunned  by  his  fall,  and  soon  by 
degrees  came  to  himself,  and  found  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  fiUhy  kennel.  With  some  difliculty  he 
got  up,  and  crawled  down  a  lane,  sloping  and  unpav- 
€d,  which  became  more  and  more  muddy  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. At  length  he  reached  the  extremity,  which 
opened  into  a  spacipus  place,  where  a  thousand  lights 
flickered  in  the  haze  of  the  night.  Suddenly,  he  found 
himself  sikrounded  by  troops  of  beggars  ;  a  large  dog 
was  seated  on  his  rump,  looking  at  a  fire  ;  near  the 
fire  stood  a  hogshead,  and  on  this  hogshead  was  seated 
the  king  of  the  beggars.  He  was  brought  before  this 
potentate. 

^'  Fellow,"  says  hie  to  Gringoire,  "  I  see  no  reason 
why  thou  shouldst  not  be  hanged.  There  s  bat  one 
way  of  escape  :  wilt  thou  be  one  of  us  ?" 


"Certainly;  most  assuredly  I  will." 

"  Thou  contentest  to  enrol  thyself  among  the  men 
of  Slang  V 

"  I  do." 

"  A  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Cant  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  A  vagabond  ?" 

"  With  all  my  soul." 

"  See  you  that  figure  studded  with  bells  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  If  thou  art  clever  enough  to  pick  its  pocket,  with- 
out getting  one  bell  aringing,  thou  wilt  become  a  Can- 
ter: but  if  one  is  set  jingling,  thou  shalt  be  hanged." 

Finding  no  respite,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to 
work,— rising  on  tiptoe,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  to- 
wards the  figure ;  at  the  moment,  an  involuntary  panic 
struck  hira,  and  he  unconsciously  laid  hold  of  the 
figure  to  save  himself,  which  yielded  to  his  grasp ; 
down  he  came,  with  the  figure  upon  him,  almost  stun- 
ning him  with  its  thousand  bells. 

"  Pick  up  the  varlet  I"  says  the  king,  "and  hang  him 
out  of  hand."  The  wretched  Gringoire  passed  a  mo- 
ment of  horrid  suspense.  "  Stop  I"  says  the  king,  "  I 
forgot ;  'tis  not  customary  to  hang  a  blade,  till  the  wo- 
men have  been  asked  if  any  of  them  will  save  him." 

They  were  called  around,  and  he  was  assailed  with 
a  thousand  jeers ;  but  none  would  have  him. 

The  king  stood  upon  his  hogshead.  "  Will  nobody 
bid  ?     Once — twice" 

At  this  moment  cries  of  "  La  Esmeralda  f  arose. 
The  crowd  made  way  for  a  bright  and  dazzling  fig- 
ure;— it  was  the  gipsy  girl.  "Are  you  going  to 
hang  this  man  ?"  says  she. 

"  Yes,  sister,"  replied  the  king,  "  unless  you  take 
him  for  a  husband." 

Her  lower  lip  protruded  into  a  pout.  "  I  will  take 
hira." 

The  king,  without  a  word,  brought  an  earthen  jug;  j 
the  gipsy  girl  handed  it  to  Gringoire.  "  Drop  it  on  ■ 
the  ground,"  said  she.     The  jug  broke  into  four  pieces.    1 

"Brother,"  says  the  king,  "she  is  thy  wife — for 
four  years.     Go." 

"  Tliank  heaven  !"  quoth  Gringoire,  when  he  found 
himself  in  a  small,  snug,  warm  room,  tete-a-tete  with 
La  Esmeralda,  "  this  is  decidedly  better  than  being 
hanged  in  the  dirty  place  yonder ;  and  then  La  Es- 
meralda is  beautiful,  very  beautiful!  and  this  is  my 
wedding  night!  Beyond  all  question,  I'm  a  remarka- 
bly lucky  fellow !" 

La  Esmeralda  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  speak  to  her 
sell-congratulating  husband  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  busi- 
ed herself  in  arranging  the  various  articles  of  her  scan- 
ty furniture,  and  when  she  did  occasionally  steal  a 
glance  at  Gringoire,  she  invariably  accompanied  it 
with  that  pretty  pettish  pout  of  her  under  lip,  which 
seemed  to  be  her  habitual  mean  by  which  to  express 
displeasure  or  contempt. 

For  some  time  Gringoire.  too,  remained  silent,  fol- 
lowing the  girl  with  his  eyes,  and  meditating  with 
great  self-corn placencf.  "She  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
creature !"  thought  he ;  •'  I  owe  my  life  to  her,  too, 
and  she  must  be  very  much  attached  to  me.  Shame, 
Gringoire  !  away  with  philosophy  and  the  muses  for 
the  present,  and  pay  your  sweet  preserver  the  atten- 
tions she  no  doubt  is  patiently  expecting." 

The  thought  made  his  eyes  sparkle,  and  he  rose  so 
hastily,  that  his  arm  encircled  La  Esmeralda's  waist 
before  she  was  even  aware  that  he  had  quitted  his 
seat. 

"  What  now  ?"  said  the  Egyptian,  opening  her  large 
dark  eyes,  and  looking  astonished. 

"  I  love  you !"  safd  Gringoire — "  and  you  are  my 
wife." 

Saying  this,  he  attempted  to  press  his  lips  to  hers. 
In  an  instant  she  glided  from  his  grasp,  bounded  across 
the  room,  stooped,  rose  with  a  dagger  in  her  hand,  and 
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atood  in  a  most  graceful  attitude  of  indignation  and 
aelf-defence.  The  little  goat,  too,  as  if  partaking  the 
very  thoughts  of  its  mistress,  bleated  and  presented  its 
liny  horns  as  if  about  to  butt. 

"Diable  !"  quoth  Gringoire,  "what  vixens  I" 

"  You  are  an  impudent  fellow,"  calmly  replied  the 
gipsy. 

"  Why,  am  I  not  your  husband  ?" 

"  I  said  so,  to  save  you  from  hanging — was  that 
wrong  ?"  she  rejoined. 

"  So !"  thought  the  poet—"  there  was  no  love  in  the 
<Ja8e."  Gringoire,  in  fact,  was  by  no  means  amorous, 
and  the  disappointment  gave  him  but  little  annoyance. 
"  Put  up  your  dagger,  then ;  I  will  be  only  as  your 
brother,  if  that  suits  your  taste — but  in  God's  name 
let's  have  some  supper !" 

The  gipsy  again  gave  her  contemptuous  pout,  but 
in  a  few  moments  spread  on  the  table  a  loaf  of  bread, 
«ome  bacon,  a  jug  of  beer,  and  a  dessert  of  apples. 

Gringoire  had  fasted  too  long,  from  necessity,  to 
stand  upon  compliments  now  that  the  posse  cibe  stood 
ao  invitingly  before  him ;  he  fell  to  with  the  voracity 
of  a  half-famished  wolf 

The  gipsy  in  the  meanwhile  sat  absorbed  in  thought 
— so  deep,  indeed;  was  her  reverie  thai  even  her  little 
goat  fondled  upon  her  without  obtaining  her  attention. 

"Peste!"  cried  Gringoire — "I  wonder  what  she's 
thinking  of?"  He  also  just  now  had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve that  he  had  left  but  little  bread,  but  one  apple, 
and  no  bacon. 

"  Will  you  not  eat  ?"  he  asked,  and  he  blushed  as 
he  reflected  how  liitle  he  had  left  lo  be  eaten.  His 
question  was  either  unheard  or  unattended  to ;  but  the 
little  goat,  impatient  of  the  long  and  unusual  silence 
of  its  mistress,  pulled  her  so  sharply  by  the  sleeve, 
that  she  started  from  her  waking  dream,  and  almost 
angrily  exclaimed,  "  What  do  you  want,  Djali  ?" 

"  She  is  hungry,"  said  Gringoire  ;  and  liic  girl  gave 
the  animal  bread,  which  it  ale  out  of  the  palm  of  her 
hand. 

"  So  you  will  not  have  me  for  a  husband  ?"  said 
Gringoire.  "  Pray,  what  kind  of  a  man  should  you 
like?"  .  ^ 

"  One  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  golden  spurs  on  his  feet." 

"  Will  you  have  me  for  a  friend  ?" 

"  Perhaps." 

**  So !     Do  you  love  any  one  ?" 

"  What  does  Phccbus  mean  ?"  asked  the  girl,  instead 
of  answering  his  question. 


"  What  can  that  have  to  do  with  my  question  ?" 
thought  Gringoire  ;  but  he  replied,  "  It  is  a  Latin, 
word  for  the  sun,  and  ii  is  the  name  of  a  certain 
handsome  archer  who  is  a  god." 

"  An  archer — a  god!"  and  the  girl  again  sank  into 
a  reverie. 

"  And  why  are  you  called  La  Esmeralda  ?"  inquired 
Gringoire. 

She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  little  silken  bag,  which, 
smelt  strongly  of  camphor,  and  had  attached  to-  it  a 
large  glass  bead,  in  imitation  of  an  emerald.  "  Per- 
haps it  is  on  account  of  this — nay,  do  not  touch  it, 
(she  added,  as  the  poet  attempted  to  take  it;)  it  is  a 
charm,  and  might  destroy  you.  or  be  destroyed  by  you." 

The  poet  became  more  and  more  interested — but 
just  as  he  was  about  to  put  some  fnrtlier  questions  to 
La  Esmeralda,  one  of  her  bracelets  fell  off.  Gringoire 
stooped  to  pick  it  up:  when  he  rose.  La  Esmeralda 
and  her  goat  had  disappeared — and  Gringoire  heard 
her  fastening  the  bolts  upon  a  room  adjoining  that  in 
which  she  had  left  him. 

"Well,"  quoih  our  practical  philosopher,  "no  mat- 
ter, so  she  has  left  me  a  bed." 

That,  however,  she  had  not  done — and  Gringoire 
was  fain  to  stretch  himself  upon  the  floor. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  as  he  was  falling  asleep—"  'tis 
better  than  walking  in  the  streets ;  but  undoubtedly 
this  is  a  queer  wedding  night.'' 

Little  Jehan  du  Moulin  was  usually  lo  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Paris,  excepting  before  the  professors* 
chairs.  He  was.  in  truth,  as  joyous  as  a  butterfly,  and 
almost  as  vagrant  in  his  habits.  A  procession,  a  mys- 
tery, a  trial,  or  an  execution;  a  sight,  no  matter  of  what: 
chaiacler,  was  sure  lo  reckon  Jehan  among  its  specta- 
tors. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1482,  Jehan  and  some  of  his  fellow  students,  of  habitB 
and  tastes  congenial  to  his  own,  were  among  the  nu- 
merous persons  who  crowded  the  court  of  the  Chatelet 
to  witness  the  proceedings  of  a  Florian  Barbed ienne, 
auditor  of  the  Chatelet  and  lieuteiiant  of  Monsieur 
Robert  d'Estouteville,  th4  provost. 

Seated  at  the  provost's  table    was  Florian  Barbe- 
dienne ;  jolly  in  figure,  rubicund  in  feature,  and  deaf: 
as  a  post. 

Frail  ladies  and  riotous  students  succeeded  each 
other  in  quick  time  at  the  bar — and  as  Master  Florian 
invariably  had  the  name  of  each  prisoner,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  charge  handed  to  him  hy  the  clerk,  the 
deaf  magistrate  contrived  to  get  on  in  very  good  style, 
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and  to  fine  and  imprison  with  a  notable  rigour.  Little 
Jehan  amused  himself  and  companions  by  criticising 
the  deaf  auditor — what  a  contradiction  in  terms  ? — 
and  as  each  prisoner  appeared,  Jehan  had  some  remark 
to  make,  or  some  anecdote  to  relate. 

"  Fine,  fine,  imprison,  imprison  !"  he  at  length  said 
— "the  old  imbecile  !  Faith,  I'm  almost  tired  of  stop- 
ping here." 

Before  Robin  Poussepain,  to  whom  this  speech  was 
addressed,  could  make  any  reply  to  it,  a  great  bustle 
was  heard  without,  and  to  Jehan's  great  wonderment 
Quasimodo,  bound  hand  and  foot,  was  carried  into  the 
court  by  a  party  of  the  provost's  guard. 

"Hurra I"  said  Jehan,  "  'tis  our  Pope  of  Fools,  deaf 
Quasimodo.  How  the  devil  will  old  Florian  manage 
now  ?  A  deaf  magistrate  and  a  deaf  prisoner!  Tete 
Dieu  !  there  will  be  sonse  sport  for  us  now." 

Poor  Quasimodo  was  silent,  sullen,  and  unresisting, 
bat  his  guards  seemed  to  have  no  great  faiih  in  his 
quiet  mood ;  for  they  crowded  round  him  with  their 
halberts,  bristling  and  threatening  as  though  there  was 
great  danger  of  his  attempting  to  escape,  or  to  commit 
some  violence  on  the  magistrate. 

Having  read  and  re-read  the  paper  which  described 
Quasimodo's  offence,  the  auditor  put  himself  into  the 
most  dignified  attitude  his  squat  and  rotund  figure 
would  allow,  and  frowning  direfully  on  the  prisoner, 
eommenced  his  examination. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

Quasimodo,  being  as  deaf  as  the  judge  himself,  of 
course  did  not  answer  a  question  of  which  he  had  not 
heard  a  single  syllable.     Of  this  fact,  however,  the 
judge  was   profoundly   ignorant;  and  having  paused  j 
long  enough  to  admit  of  the  prisoner's  answering  him, 
concluded  that  he  had  done  so,  and  straightway  pro- 
cefcded  with  his  examination. 
"  Very  well — how  old  are  you  ?" 
Quasimodo  still  remained  silent,  and  the  deaf  judge 
again  proceeded. 

"Ah!  well — and  what  is  your  trade?  Ah,  that 
will  do,"  continued  the  auditor,  still  fancyisg  that 
Quasimodo  had  answered.  "  You  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing assaulted  a  lewd  woman,  and  disloyally  resisted 
the  archers  of  the  king's  guard.  What  defence  have 
you  ?  Clerk,  liave  you  taken  down  the  prisoner's  an- 
swers thus  far  ?" 

This  question  was  irresistible  :  clerk,  officers,  au- 
dience, and  all,  burst  into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter — 
laughter  so  vehement,  and  accompanied  by  such  visi- 
ble convulsion  of  features  and  body,  that  even  the 
deaf  men  were  aware  of  it. 

Poor  Quasimodo  merely  wriggled  his  hump  and 
looked  contemptuously  at  the  company,  as  who  should 
say,  "  What  an  emptypated  set  of  asses  they  must  be 
to  grin  at  nothing  at  all." 

But  the  auditor  of  the  Chatelet,  not  doubting  that 
Quasimodo  had  made  some  insolent  and  ludicrous 
speech,  and  thus  caused  the  uproarous  acclamation 
which  Master  Florian  saw  rather  than  heard,  sharply 
said — "For  that  impudent  answer  you  deserve  a  haU 
ter."  This  singular  malapropos  remark  of  the  deaf 
auditor  of  the  Chatelet  roused  anew  the  mirth  of  all 
present,  except  Quasimodo — who  gazed  grimly  and 
stupidly  around  upon  the  gleeful  faces  of  the  auditory, 
and  was  more  and  mcjre  astonished  at  the — as  it  seem- 
ed to  him — causeless  mirth  of  the  good  company. 

Master  Florian,  now  more  incensed  than  ever,  had 
just  prepared  to  deliver  himself  of  a  speech  of  suitable 
dignity  and  bitterness,  when  a  little  door  just  in  the 
<  rear  of  his  seat  was  thrown  open,  and  the  provost  him- 
self made  his  appearance.  The  advent  of  this  great 
man  nipped  Master  Florian's  eloquence  in  the  bud  ; 
and  he  bowed  low  to  his  superior,  and  said — "  Mon- 
seigneur,  I  entreat  you  to  punish  the  insolent  and  con- 
tumacious offender  at  the  bar."  \ 
The  provost  looked  sternly  at  the  poor  prisoner  and  ' 


said — "Well,  fellow,  what  have  you  done  to  be  brought 
here  ?" 

The  Hunchback,  never  doubling  that  his  name 
was  demanded,  quite  gravely  replied — "  Quasimodo." 

Again  the  auditory  burst  into  laughter  at  the  irrele- 
vant reply ;  and  the  provost,  reddening  with  anger, 
shouted — "Ha !  do  you  jest  with  me,  too  ?" 

"  If  you  want  to  know  my  age,"  replied  Quasimodo, 
"I  believe  I  shall  be  twenty  next  birth-day." 

Again  the  by.standers  laughed,  and  the  provost  was 
now  fairly  out  of  patience.  "  Oh,  you  defy  the  pro- 
vost, do  you  ?  Vergers,  take  this  fellow  to  the  pillory 
of  the  Greve,  there  let  him  be  well  flogged  and  turn- 
ed in  for  an  hour — it  may  teach  him  belter  manners.'* 

"  Tete  Dien  !"  said  little  Jehan  ;  "  but  that's  a  just 
sentence — very." 

The  provost  caught  the  words,  but  imagined  they 
were  spoken  by  the  prisoner.  "  Swear  in  my  pre- 
sence!" he  almost  shouted;  "clerk,  add  a  fine  of 
twelve  deniers  Parisis  lor  the  oath." 

The  sentence  was  speedily  drawn  up,  and  the  pro- 
vost having  sealed  it,  took  his  departure  in  a  humour 
which  promised  small  mercy  to  any  other  poor  devils 
who  might  chance  to  cross  his  path  in  his  round  of 
the  courts.  Master  Florian  attentively  read  the  sen- 
tence, and  was  just  about  to  sign  it,  when  the  clerk, 
compassionating  poor  Quasimodo,  and  believing  that— - 

A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  dev'lish  kind, 

leaned  across  the  table  and  said  to  the  auditor,  points 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  the  piisoner,"  The  poor  fellow 
is  deaf" 

Cato  malebat  esse  quam  videri  bonum. 

And  the  deaf  auditor  would  far  rather  be  deaf  than 
seem  so.  Cocking  his  eye  therefore  into  a  shrewd 
wink,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  nose,  he  said  aloud 
— "  Indeed !  that  makes  his  case  worse ;  so  let  him 
have  another  hour  in  the  pillory" — and  the  sentence 
was  altered  accordingly. 

Nearly  three  centuries  before  the  time  contemplated 
by  our  tale,  Madame  Roland  of  Roland's  Tower,  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  father,  who  met  a  brave  and 
bloody  death  in  one  of  the  frantic,  half  foolish,  half 
hypocritical  expeditions,  called  Crusades. 

Deeply  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  parent,  and  at  the 
same  time  deeply  imbued  with  the  superstition  of  her 
time,  Madame  Roland  vowed  to  spend  her  life  in  mor- 
tification and  seclusion.  She  accordingly  had  a  cell  ^ 
built  at  the  side  of  her  mansion.  The  doorway  she 
had  walled  up,  and  where  there  should  have  been  a 
window  <here  was  only  an  iron  grating.  Without  a 
fire-place,  and  open  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  cell  was  unquestionably  well  calculated  for 
torturing  the  body  and  humbling  the  mind  ;  and  Ma- 
dame Roland  was  not  many  years  in  it  before  she  met 
the  death  she  seemed  to  desire.  In  her  last  agony 
she  bequeathed  the  cell  in  perpetuity  to  such  maids,, 
wives,  or  widows,  as  might  desire  at  once  to  seclude 
and  to  mortify  themselves:  and  the  good  city  of  Paris 
placed  a  public  breviary  near  the  cell,  that  pious  pas- 
sengers might  give  the  cell's  inmates  the  benefit  of 
their  prayers.  However  improbable  it  may  appear  to 
readers  living  in  our  more  soberized  and  less  enthusi- 
astic time  and  country,  it  nevertheless  is  quite  true 
that,  from  the  decease  of  Madame  Roland  to  the 
time  in  which  this  narrative  is  laid,  the  comfortless 
cell  had  rarely  been  without  an  occupant.  Maidens 
had  retired  thither  when  deserted  by  their  lovers — 
wives  had  retired  thither  when  either  deserted  or  ill 
treated  by  their  husbands — and  women  who  were 
neither  maidens  nor  wives  had  retired  thither  to  re- 
pent their  loss  of  virtue,  or  to  conceal  their  loss  of 
beauty.     Tradition,  however,  assures  us  that  widows 
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were  never  among  the  occupants  of  ihe  cell — they 
were  too  happy — perhaps  this  is  only  scandal — but  to 
proceed. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  flagellation  of  poor 
Quasimodo,  three  females,  accompanied  by  a  little 
boy,  were  making  their  way  towards  the  Greve.  Pre- 
mising that  the  cell  of  which  we  have  spoken  had  by 
this  time  obtained  the  name  of  the  Trou  aux  Rats, 
probably  by  an  anagrammatic  corrnplion  of  the  motto 
engraved  above  it,  "  Tu  ora" — pray  ihou — we  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  ccnversation  of  these  wo- 
men, as  being  better  cak-ulattd  than  any  words  of 
ours  to  carry  on  the  business  ol  our  history. 

'•  Let  us  hasten,"  said  Oudarde  Muuier,  at  once  the 
youngest  and  the  stoutest  of  the  three  females;  "  we 
were  toki  he  would  be  put  in  the   pillory  immediate- 

ly." 

"  Nonsense!"  said  the  person  whom  Oudarde  had 
addressed — "  he  has  to  be  in  lor  two  hours,  so  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  see  him."  And  then 
turning  to  the  third  female,  she  continued — "  have 
you  ever  seen  one  in  the  pillory,  dear  Mahiette  ?" 

The  handsome  country  dame  thus  addressed,  having 
first  given  a  sharp  tug  at  the  liund  of  her  chuckle- 
headed  boy,  who  made  two  stumbles  at  every  three 
steps,  and  who,  moreover,  looked  very  wistfully  at  a 
large  plum-cake  he  was  carrying,  replied — "  Oh,  yes, 
several  at  Rheims." 

"  At  Rheims  !"  replied  the  other — "a  wretched  cage, 
where  they  turn  only  an  occasional  clodpolel" 

If  it  be  but  a  gallows  that  belongs  to  our  native 
place,  what  an  interest  we  take  in  it !  Mahielte's 
healthy  and  ruddy  cheek  became  more  ruddy  than 
ever,  and  she  somewhat  sharply  replied — 

"  Clodpoles,  indeed  !  let  me  tell  you  we  have  had 
exposed  there  some  first-rate  criminals ;  some  of  whom 
had  murdered  both  father  and  mother." 

What  a  boast !  but  when  our  vanity  is  piqued,  our 
better  judgment  and  our  better  feeling  must  for  the 
time  be  dormant.  Just  as  Mahiette  had  made  the 
singular  boast  which  we  have  recorded  above,  the 
sound  of  a  tambourine  was  heard,  and  Oudarde  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Good  sooth,  Mahiette,  if  we  can  show  you  no  bel- 
ter pillory  than  you  have  at  Rheims,  we  can  at  least 
show  you  such  a  dancer  as  Rheims  cannot  produce. 
Hurry  your  boy  along,  and  we  shall  see  the  knowledge 
goat  and  La  Esmeralda,  the  beautiful  Egyptian  danc- 1 
ing  girl." 

This  communication  had  any  thing  but  the  effect 
anticipated  by  Oudarde  ;  for  she  scarcely  had  finished 
speaking,  when  Mahiette  hastened  her  boy,  indeed, 
but  hastened  him  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  tam- 
bourine was  playing,  and  ran  so  frantically  and  swiftly 
that  it  was  only  when  she  was  obliged  to  halt  and 
take  breath,  that  her  friends  were  able  to  overtake  her. 
"  By'r  lady,"  said  Oudarde,  "  the  name  of  the  Egyp- 
tian seems  horrible  to  you  ;  what  did  you  fear?" 

"That  the  Egyptians  would  steal  my  child,"  replied 
Mahiette,  pressing  the  boy's  hand  the  while  with  a 
convulsive  energy. 

"  Well,"  replied  Oudarde,  "  it  is  odd  enough  that 
■ister  Gudule  has  the  same  fancy  of  the  Egyptians 
being  child-stealers." 

"  And  who  is  sister  Gudule  ?" 

"  The  recluse  of  the  Trou  aux  Rats,  to  whom  we 

are  carrying  the  cake  which  Eustache  seems  so  much 

inclined  to  have  a  bite  at.     She  has  a  perfect  horror 

of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  wherefore  have  you  the  same  ?" 

"  Alas  I  what  would  become  of  me  if  I  were  to 

have  the  fate  of  poor  Paquette  la  Chanfefleurie  ?" 

was  the  apostrophe  rather  than  the  reply  of  Mahiette. 

"  Ah,"  said  Oudarde,  "  you  must  tell  us  that  story  as 

we  walk ;"  and  the  three  women,  the  boy  being  held 

by  two  of  them,  made  their  way  towards  the  Trou 

aux  Rats. 


"  Paquette,"  proceeded  Mahiette,  "  the  unhappy 
Paquette,  was  a  handsome  girl  of  eighteen,  just  when 
I  also  was  that  age.  She  had  beautiful  teeth,  and  of 
course  laughed  much  to  show  them.  Somehow, 
beautiful  teeth  often  spoil  beautiful  eyes,  and  the  end 
of  Paquette's  inordinate  laughing  was  that  she  had 
an  abundant  share  of  crying." 

"  Ah,"  said  Oudarde,  "  she" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mahiette  ;  "  and  being  deserted  by  the 
young  noble  who  had  seduced  her,  she  became  one  of 
the  unhappy  wretches  who  in  all  great  towns  disgrace 
our  sex,  and  live  miserably  or  perish  prematurely. — 
During  the  lilie  of  her  mother,  Paquette  scarcely  felt 
the  loss  of  her  character.  For  five  years  she  had  led 
this  miserable  life,  and  by  this  time  she  was  twenty : 
an  age,  it  is  said,  when  lewd  women  begin  to  grow 
old.  In  her  degraded  and  iorlorn  situation,  it  seemed 
to  her  she  would  be  happier  had  she  something  to  love, 
and  that  could  love  her.  Now,  as  she  could  not  have 
a  lover,  she  prayed  night  and  day  for  a  child  :  and  she 
had  a  little  girl.  How  she  did  hug  and  fondle  her 
infant;  she  nursed  it  and  clothtd  it  herself,  and  thence- 
forth felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger.  Her  beauty  re- 
turned. She  returned  to  her  former  loose  courses ; 
but  all  the  money  she  got  was  laid  out  in  dress  for  her 
child.  Among  other  things,  she  embroidered  her  a 
beautiful  little  pair  of  rose-coloured  shoes,  not  longer 
than  my  thumb,  the  prettiest  things  that  ever  were 
seen ;  and  she  w  as  never  tired  of  putting  on  and  off 
these  little  shoes  on  her  tiny  feet." 

"The  story  is  well  enough,"  says  Gervaire;  "  but 
where  are  the  Egyptians  ?" 

"  Why,  here,"  replied  Mahiette.  "  One  day,  a  party 
of  beggars  and  vagabonds  arrived  on  horseback  at 
Rheims.  Their  visage  was  tawny,  and  ihey  wore  sil- 
ver rings  in  their  ears ;  they  looked  at  your  palm,  and 
foretold  wonderful  things.  Poor  Paquette  was  seized 
with  curiosity  to  know  her  luck,  and  whether  little 
Agnes  would  be  empress  of  Armenia  or  not.  She 
carried  her  to  their  encampment,  and  returned  over- 
joyed :  the  child  was  to  be  a  beauty  and  a  queen. — 
Next  day  she  stepped  out  softly,  and  ran  to  tell  her 
neighbors,  leaving  the  child  asleep.  When  she  re- 
turned the  child  was  gone,  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  her,  except  one  of  her  little  shoes.  The  next  day 
the  Egyptians  were  gone  ;  and  on  a  heath,  about  two 
leagues  from  Rheims,  was  found  the  remains  of  a 
large  fire,  bits  of  riband  belonging  to  the  dress  of  Pa- 
quette's child,  and  some  blood.  There  was  no  doubt 
the  Egyptians  had  the  night  before  held  their  sabbath 
there,  and  feasted  on  the  child,  in  company  with  their 
master,  Belzebub.  When  Paquette  heard  these  hor- 
rid tidings,  she  did  not  weep  nor  speak :  the  day  after 
her  hair  was  qiiite  gray,  on  the  next  she  disappeared." 
So  absorbed  in  thought  were  the  three  women,  that 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  forgotten  to  fulfil 
their  kindly  intention  towards  the  miserable  recluse 
of  the  Trou  aux  Rats,  but  for  the  greediness  and  im- 
patience of  Eustache.  In  fact,  they  were  already 
close  to  the  pillory  of  the  Greve,  and  progressing  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  Trou  aux  Rats,  when 
the  urchin,  pulling  vehemently  at  his  mother's  hand, 
demanded,  "  May  I  now  eat  the  cake  ?"  This  re- 
minded Mahiette  and  hei  companions  of  the  poor  re- 
cluse ;  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  were  speedily 
before  the  grating  which  served  for  a  window  to  the 
miserable  cell. 

The  place  was  not  so  deep  as  it  was  wide,  dark, 
damp,  and  without  any  other  accommodation  for  its 
hapless  tenant  than  a  bundle  of  straw.  Looking 
through  the  grating,  it  was  just  possible  to  distinguish 
a  human  being  seated  on  the  ground,  and  wrapped  in 
a  wide  robe  of  sack-cloth.  The  poor  creature's  long 
dark  hair  hung  in  vast  tresses  around  her  pallid  and 
worn  face,  and  scarcely  allowed  its  attenuated  features 
to  be  distinguished.     Cold  as  it  was,  the  poor  recluse 
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seemed  insensible  to  suffering,  and  one  might  almost 
have  imagined  her  a  block  of  ice,  so  motionless  and 
insensible  did  she  seem. 

"Sister  Gudule!"  said  Oudarde,  but  the  recluse 
made  no  reply. 

Again  and  again  she  was  called  to  by  all  the  three 
women  in  succession,  but  she  still  took  no  notice. — ^ 
Eustache,  impatient  of  being  left  so  long  unnoticed  by 
his  mother,  clambered  up  to  the  grating,  and  seeing 
sister  Gudule,  exclaimed,  "  La  !  what  is  that?" 

The  voice  of  the  child  smote  the  ear  of  the  recluse 
more  forcibly  than  woman's  or  even  man's  could  have 
done.  She  raised  her  head,  glanced  at  the  boy,  and 
screamed — "  Oh  God !  at  least  keep  other  people's 
children  out  of  my  sight." 

The  compassionate  women,  having  thus  obtained 
her  attention,  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  eat  of  the 
cake  and  drink  of  the  hippocras  which  they  had 
•brought  for  her — but  in  vain  ;  she  would  have  nothing 
but  water.  Suddenly  her  eyes  lightened,  and  she 
shuddered  in  every  limb  as,  pointing  to  Eustache,  she 
cried — "  Take  away  that  child  !  the  Egyptian  will 
pass  just  now.''  And  then,  as  though  some  horrible 
train  of  thought  were  newly  awakened,  she  dashed 
her  head  twice  or  thrice  against  the  wall,  and  then 
fell  back  seemingly  senseless. 

"  Great  God !"  cried  Oudarde,  who  was  a  really  ten- 
der-hearted woman,  "  she  has  surely  killed  herself" 

"  Hush !"  said  Mahiette — "  by  what  name  do  you 
call  this  woman  ?" 

"  We  call  her  sister  Gudule,"  was  the  reply. 
Pointing  to  the  ground  just  by  where  the  poor  re- 
cluse was  lying,  Mahiette  replied — ♦'  For  my  part,  I 
call  her  Paquette  la  Chantefleurie." 

And  in  truth  there  lay,  half  concealed  by  the  mis- 
erable woman's  hand,  the  beautiful  little  rose-coloured 
shoe  which  Mahiette  had  spoken  of  as  they  walked 
along. 

Putting  her  lace  close  to  the  bars,  Mahiette  called 
with  a  loud  voice — "Paquette!  Paquette  la  Chante- 
fleurie !" 

The  effect  of  these  words  upon  the  recluse  was 
electrical.  She  sprang  from  the  floor,  her  eyes  glar- 
ed, and  her  hands  were  clutched,  as  in  desperation — 
She  rushed  to  the  grating,  but  instead  of  taking  fur- 
ther notice  of  Mahiette,  she  fixed  her  blood-shotien 
eyes  on  the  pillory,  and  screamed — "  Ah !  cursed 
spawn  of  Egypt!  child-stealing  devil!  it  was  thou 
that  calledst  m^ ! — Curse  you  !" 

Before  we  take  any  further  notice  of  the  fierce  ex- 
clamations of  the  recluse,  we  must  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  Quasimodo  and  the  pillory.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  deaf  Hunchback,  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  misunderstood  by  a  judge  as  deaf  as 
himself,  had  been  sentenced  to  bo  flogged  and  exposed 
on  the  pillory  for  two  hours. 

From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  a  vast  crowd 
had  collected  round  the  gallows  and  the  pillory,  in 
the  Place  de  Greve,  attracted  thither  by  the  appear- 
ance of  four  sergeants  of  the  provost,  whose  apparition 
there  announced  tliat  some  poor  wretch  was 
going  to  be  either  hanged,  flogged,  or  put  in  durance 
vile. 

The  pillory  of  the  Place  de  Greve  was  but  a  com- 
mon-place building,  being  merely  four  walls  of  un- 
hewn stone,  having  a  ladder  to  reach  a  platform  with- 
in them,  on  which,  moved  by  a  capstan  worked  by  a 
itran  stationed  under  the  platform,  was  a  large  hori- 
zontal wheel.  The  culprit,  whether  to  be  flogged  or 
only  exposed  to  the  yells  of  a  heartless  and  dissolute 
rabble,  was  bound  upon  this  wheel  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
ture, and  with  his  hands  strongly  secured  ;  the  wheel 
■was  then  made  to  revolve,  and  the  culprit's  face  ex 
hibited  successively  to  every  point  of  the  Place  de 
Greve.  Tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  Quasimodo  was  at 
length  seen  to  approach,  guarded  by  the  provost's  men. 


If  this  guard  might  sometimes  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  rescue  of  a  prisoner,  such,  at  all  events,  was  not  the 
case  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the  mob,  which  at 
that  time  was  very  partial  to  floggings  and  executions, 
seemed  to  be  especially  delighted  that  the  humpback- 
ed Bell-ringer  of  Notre  Dame  was  about  to  be  punish- 
ed. He  was  unpopular  among  the  men  because  they 
had  felt  his  strength  and  experienced  his  violence, 
when  their  taunts  or  ill  usage  had  roused  him  to  an- 
ger; and  he  was  unpopular  among  the  women  on  ac- 
count of  his  remarkable  ugliness.  The  hatred  of  the 
women  was  probably  less  just  than  that  of  the  men; 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  by  far  the  more  violent. 

The  sworn  trumpeter  to  the  king  having  duly  pro- 
claimed the  sentence,  fell  back,  and  the  Hunchback 
was  led  forward,  stripped  to  the  waist,  thrown  upon 
the  wheel,  and  bound.  It  might  almost  have  been 
supposed  that  he  was  even  now  unaware  of  the  sen- 
tence that  had  been  passed  upon  him,  and  unconscious 
that  he  was  about  to  be  tortured  with  the  whip,  so 
stolid  was  his  countenance. 

"  The  hunchbacked  fool!"  said  Jehan  du  Moulin, 
who  of  course  was  present  at  this  edifying  exhibition  ; 
"  see  you,  Robin  Pousepain,  he  has  no  more  notion  of 
what  awaits  him  than  a  ladybird  in  a  box." 

The  mob  laughed  aloud  at  this  sally,  and  at  the 
ludicrous  appearance  of  Quasimodo's  bare  back  and 
scaly  shoulders ;  but  their  laughter  was  cut  short  by 
the  appearance  of  a  man  whom  all  the  rabblement  of 
Paris  held  in  great  fear,  and  no  less  detestation.  This 
was  Master  Pierrat,  sworn  torturer  to  the  Chatelet. 

Setting  down  on  one  corner  of  the  pillory  an  honr 
glass,  of  which  the  upper  division  was  full  of  red  sand. 
Master  Pierrat  threw  back  his  cloak,  and  took  from 
over  his  left  shoulder  a  whip  consisting  of  long  thongs 
of  white  leather,  knotted,  twisted,  and  having  small 
sharp  bits  of  metal  interspersed  among  the  knots. 
Having  turned  up  the  sleeve  of  his  right  arm  as  high 
as  the  elbow,  he  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  the  wheel 
began  to  turn.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Quasimodo 
manifested  astonishment  and  something  like  fear ;  and 
the  mob  again  burst  into  laughter  as  they  gazed  on 
his  hideous  and  distorted  features.  As  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  btought  Quasimodo's  shoulders  within 
reach  of  Master  Pierrat,  that  official  raised  his  muscu- 
lar arm  and  brought  down  the  horrible  thongs  with  a 
hissing  and  biting  weight,  that  caused  Quasimodo  to 
writhe  in  his  bonds  as  the  blood  started  in  innumera- 
ble drops  from  his  tortured  flesh.  He  uttered  no  cry, 
however,  but,  silently  concentrating  all  his  vast  bodily 
energy,  made  so  mighty  an  effort  to  release  himself 
that  the  thongs  with  which  he  was  bound  actually 
cracked.  But  Quasimodo  felt  that  they  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  hanging  down  his  head,  he  thenceforward 
gave  no  sign  of  life  during  the  whole  of  Master  Pier- 
rat's  inflictions.  The  sworn  torturer,  roused  to  some- 
thing like  fury  by  the  very  act  of  tormenting  a  fellow 
creature,  struck  fiercely  and  with  all  his  professional 
skill ;  but,  though  the  blood  gushed  profusely  at  every 
lash,  the  Hunchback  made  no  sign  and  uttered  no 
cry. 

The  proceedings  had  been  watched  from  the  very 
commencement  by  an  usher  of  the  chatelet,  habited 
in  black  and  mounted  on  a  large  black  horse.  This 
person  at  length  pointed  to  the  hour-glass.  Master  Pier- 
rat held  his  torturing  hand,  and  wrung  the  blood  from 
the  lashes  of  his  whip.  The  Hunchback's  wounds 
were  washed  and  rubbed  with  ointment,  a  yellow 
frock  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  wheel 
was  allowed  to  stand  still  during  the  other  hour  of 
exposure,  which  the  deaf  auditor  had  so  liberally  added 
to  the  original  sentence  of  the  provost. 

For  some  time  the  Hunchback  bore  all  the  "pitiless 
peltings"  with  which  the  rabble  assailed  him  without 
notice.  But  at  length  the  raging  and  almost  madden- 
ing thirst  produced  by  the  torture  he  had  undergotte. 
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overpowered  his  patience,  and  he  shouted  "  water ! 
water!  water!" 

Peals  of  laughter  burst  from  the  crowd  at  the  hide- 
ous expression  of  countenance  with  which  the  unhappy 
wretch  made  his  demand,  and  various  practical  jokes 
were  ^>rihwith  played  upon  him.  One  fellow  threw 
«  tolerably  heUYV  stone  at  him,  by  way  of  payment, 
as  he  said,  for  having  i»een  awakened  at  night  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  of  No.*:?  Dame,  while  another 
tossed  a  sponge  full  of  the  puddle  w^Jerat  him,  shout- 
ing "  take  that!  you  ugly  varlet!  'twas  through  your 
agly  carcass  that  my  wife  had  a  child  with  two  heads." 
Heedless  of  all  the  insults  that  were  heaped  upon 
him,  Quasimodo  again  roa-red  "  water,  water !" 

This  time  his  appeal  drew  neither  insult  nor  laugh- 
ter from  the  populace.  A  young  female  approached 
th«  pillory,  strangely  attired  and  followed  by  a  goat ; 
it  was  La  Esmeralda ! 

Quasimodo  had  some  notion,  as  doubtless  our  read- 
ers by  this  time  have,  that  the  punishment  he  had 
endured  was  at  least  in  part  owing  to  his  attempted 
abduction  of  the  gipsy  girl.  When,  therefore,  he  saw 
La  Esmeralda  make  her  way  through  the  crowd  and 
ascend  the  steps  of  the  pillory,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
«he,  too,  was  about  to  add  insult  to  his  misery.  Rage 
«listorted  his  features  into  even  more  than  their  natural 
ugliness,  and  his  only  eye  shot  forth  a  lurid  gleam  of 
mingled  agony  and  rage.  Without  heeding  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features,  the  girl  went  close  up  to  him, 
and  unloosed  from  her  girdle  a  gourd  containing  water. 
She  held  the  gourd  to  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer  until 
even  his  burning  thirst  was  allayed.  When  his  vast 
draught  was  at  length  finished,  the  Hunchback  en- 
deavoured to  kiss  the  beautiful  hand  which  had  re- 
lieved him.  She  mistook  his  intention,  shrunk  timidly 
from  him,  and  then  descended  from  the  pillory  amid 
«he  loud  cheering  of  the  mob.  Not  a  man,  woman,  or  I 
child  of  that  mob  would  have  acted  as  she  had,  and 
yet  all,  as  if  intuitively,  admired  and  praised  her  con- 
duct. So  true  it  is,  that  even  the  bad  admire  the  | 
virtue  which  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  imitate ! 

It  was  just  as  La  Esmeralda  was  descending  from 
the  pillory  that  the  wretched  inmate  of  the  Trou  aux 
Rats  reviled  her  in  the  manner  we  have  already  re- 
lated. The  poor  girl  trembled  and  turned  pale  as  she 
heard  the  curses  of  the  recluse ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  pillory  and  out  of  the  hearing 
of  Bister  Gudule,  her  light  spirit  recovered  itself,  and 
her  light  step  and  cheery  tones  delighted  as  usual  all 
who  gazed  on  the  one,  and  listened  to  the  other. 

While  the  gipsy  girl  was  dancing  in  the  open  street, 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  a  lady  who  was  gazing 
from  a  balcony.  Turning  into  the  room,  this  lady 
addressed  a  young  and  extremely  handsome  officer  of 
the  archers  of  the  king's  ordnance. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  us,  Phoebus,  that  you  rescued  a 
little  Bohemian  girl,  the  other  night?" 

"  I  think  I  did,"  replied  Phcebus,  who,  to  say  the 
truth,  seemed  not  quite  as  attentive  to  his  fair  cousin 
as  her  speaking  eyes  proclaimed  her  to  be  attached  to 
him.  Your  very  handsome  fellows  are,  in  fact,  great 
coxcombs  by  nature,  and  a  smart  uniform  converts 
even  the  most  modest  of  them  into  a  very  unbearable 
Narcissus.  We  happen  to  know  several  of  the  breed, 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  the  truth  of  this. 

"  There  is  one  now  dancing  in  the  Parvis,"  resumed 
the  young  lady  ;  "  come  hither,  Phoebus,  and  see  if  she 
is  the  same."  Phoebus  certainly  went,  we  are  bound 
to  do  him  the  justice  to  say  so ;  but  our  love  of  truth 
imperatively  requires  that  we  should  admit  that  he 
went  with  as  little  alacrity  as  could  by  possibility  be 
displayed  by  a  captain  of  five  and  twenty,  when  sum- 
moned by  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  destined  to  be  at 
no  distant  period,  his  bride.  "Is  that  your  Bohemian?" 
asked  Fleur  de  Lys,  the  beautiful  affianced  bride  of 
Captain  Phoebua. 


"  I  rather  think  it  is,"  replied  Phcebus,  who,  when 
he  rescued  the  Bohemian,  had  not  sufficient  opportu- 
nity to  observe  her  dazzling  beauty,  or  probably  he 
would,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  spoken  with 
somewhat  less  of  nonchalance. 

"  Then,  pray,  good  cousin,"  said  the  young  lady,  in 
a  tone  which  indicated  that  she  was  somewhat  piqued 
at  the  cold  demeanour  of  her  "  good  cousin,"  "  call 
her  up;  she  may  afford  us  some  amtisement,  of  which, 
to  .say  truly,  we  are  in  marvellous  need."  The  glance 
which  the  young  lady  gave  to  some  young  friends  of 
her  own  sex  who  were  staying  with  her  on  a  visit, 
plainly  enough  toiu  l.h«ni  that  she  meant  her  words  to 
reprove  the  coldness  of  Pnoebus.  That  gallant  gentle- 
man, however,  did  not  see  the  glance,  and  took  no 
other  notice  of  the  words  than  literally  obeying  their 
literal  command. 

"  My  girl !"  he  called  from  the  balcony.  The  Bo- 
hemian looked  up;  her  face  beamed  with  delight  as 
she  recognised  the  handsome  captain  to  whom  she 
so  lately  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  rude  grasp  of 
the  Hunchback ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  entered 
the  apartment  in  which  sat  Phcebus,  Fleur  de  Lys,  and 
that  young  lady's  mother  and  young  friends. 

We  may  briefly,  and  by  way  of  parenthesis,  notify 
to  our  readers,  that  Phcebus  being  the  only  gentleman 
present  in  a  company  of  some  five  or  six  young  ladies, 
each  of  those  fair  creatures  had  been  doing  the  amia- 
able  at  him  with  considerable  assiduity.  Young  ladies 
dearly  love  to  rival  each  other,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  other  object  than  the  temporary  triumph  arising 
from  securing  the  greater  share  of  a  gentleman's 
attention. 

But  the  instant  that  the  young  and  beautiful  Bohe- 
mian entered  the  room,  all  rivalry  among  themselves 
was  laid  aside  by  the  wealthy  and  high-born  ladies 
she  had  been  called  from  the  street  to  amuse.  A 
glance  told  them  that  she  surpassed  them,  each  and 
all,  in  beauty;  and  by  a  sort  of  free-masonry  not  given 
I  to  us  he-fellows  to  comprehend,  those  who  had  but 
recently  been  so  witty  and  smart  upon  each  other, 
now  united  their  forces  against  the  beautiful  stranger. 
To  carp  at  her  person  would  have  been  useless,  and 
besides  it  would  have  exposed  certain  feelings  which 
oiir  fair  friends  would  fain  keep  unseen. 

Diane  de  Christeuil,  smiling  so  as  to  display  the 
be:;utiful  white  teeth  which  were  her  only  good  fea- 
tur-",  was  the  first  to  point  the  way  to  victory  over  the 
poor  but  beautiful  stranger. 

The  captain,  who  cared  little  about  the  proprieties 
of  time  and  place,  asked  the  young  Bohemian  several 
questions  about  the  adventure  in  which  he  had  so 
opportunely  served  her — starad  in  her  face  until  "the 
pure  and  eloquent  blood"  rushed  into  her  temples, 
and  gave  a  still  more  brilliant  beauty  to  her  clear 
olive  complexion — made  a  pirouette,  and  exclaimed, 
"  She's  a  beautiful  creature,  upon  my  soul!" 

Fleur  de  Lys  turned  pale  with  anger,  and  it  was 
now  that  the  ever-smiling  Diane  de  Christeuil  came 
to  the  relief  of  her  friends. 

"The  girl's  well  enough,"  said  Mademoiselle  Diane, 
"  but  barbarously  dressed!" 

Happy  remark !  The  weak  point  of  the  stranger 
was  now  obvious  to  every  young  lady  present.  We 
pass  the  various  bitter  remarks  which  were  made  upon 
the  scantiness  of  petticoat,  lack  of  neckerchief,  short- 
ness of  sleeves,  and,  above  all,  on  the  enormity  of 
wearing  a  gilt  belt,  an  article  against  which  the  arbi- 
trary and  stupid  police  of  that  day  fulminated  its 
sumptuary  denunciations  with  especial  vigour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I^a  Elsmeralda,  before 
she  was  called  into  the  splendid  apartment  of  Fleur 
de  Lys's  noble  mother,  was  dancing  in  the  Parvis. 
About  her,  as  usual,  was  a  considerable  crowd  :  and 
among  the  crowd  was  the  sombre-looking  churchman, 
(/laude  Frollo. 
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That  Claude  hated  the  Bohemians  in  general  with 
a  most  bitter  hate  was  very  generally  understood.  By 
many  this  was  accounted  for  by  the  detestation  in 
which  a  christian  and  a  churchman  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  hold  the  magical  arts  and  devilish 
companionship  of  which  the  Bohemians  were  supposed 
to  be  generally,  if  not  universally,  guilty.  But  there 
were  not  wanting  grave  men  to  shake  their  heads 
ominously,  and  something  more  than  hint,  some  that 
the  hatred  of  the  archdeacon  to  the  Bohemians  was 
altogether  feigned;  others  that  he  hated  them  not  for 
practising  magic,  but  for  excelling  him  in  the  nraciici-. 
Setting  aside  all  these  contrary  opinirms,  was  it  not 
a  somewhat  sstrange  thing  that  day  after  day,  that 
austere  and  zealous  churchman  might  be  seen  iunong 
the  auditors  and  spectators  of  the  performance.s  of  a 
Bohemian  dancing-girl — an  Egyptian  singer  o(  vain 
songs  of  love  and  war?  Perhaps,  notwithstanding 
the  fascinated  and  gleaming  eyes  with  which  he  gazed 
upon  that  sylph-like  and  joyous  figure,  he  meditated 
only  on  the  means  of  saving  her  soul,  or  preventing 
her  from  ensnaring  the  souls  of  others ;  perhaps  he 
endeavoured  to  discover  in  the  performances  of  the 
goat  such  manifest  and  indisputable  tokens  of  the 
power  of  the  evil  one  as  might  warrant  him  in  hand- 
ing over  both  goat  and  mistress  to  the  civil  power ; 
perhaps — but  we  shall  see. 

When,  on  the  particular  day  alluded  to,  the  Arch- 
deacon heard  the  tambourine  of  the  Bohemian  in  the 
Parvis,  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  applying  his  key  to 
the  lock  of  the  little  cell  he  had  fitted  up  for  himself 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame;  a  cell,  his  partiality  to 
which,  and  frequent  nightly  as  well  as  daily  occupation 
of,  had  done  fully  as  much  as  his  sombre  visage  and 
ascetic  habits  to  cause  the  imputation  of  magic  to  be 
thrown  upon  his  character.  The  instant  that  La  Es- 
meralda's music  smote  his  ear,  he  abandoned  his  pre- 
vious purpose.  At  the  turning  of  a  street,  he  came 
upon  Captain  Phoebus  and  Jehan,  who  were  conver- 
sing together.  Claude  heurd  the  officer  say  to  his 
brother,  "Blood  and  thunder,  let  us  quicken  our  pacel" 
"  Why,  Phoebus  ?" — "  I'm  afraid  the  Bohemian  shv)uld 
see  me." — "What  Bohemian? — The  girl  with  the 
goat — La  Esmeralda?" — "The  same,  Jehan.  I  always 
forget  her  devil  of  a  name.  Let  us  make  haste;  I  don't 
wish  her  to  speak  to  me  in  the  street." — "  Are  you 
then  acquainted  with  her,  Phoebus  ?" — Here  the  arch- 
bishop saw  Phoebus  grin,  and  whisper  a  few  words  in 
Jehan's  ear. — "  Indeed,"  said  Jehan.  "  Upon  my  soul!" 
replied  Phoebus. — "To-night?" — "This  very  night." 
"  Are  you  sure  she'll  come  ?" — "  Not  the  least  doubt 
of  it." — "  Phoebus,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow." 

The  archbishop  heard  every  syllable.  A  shudder 
thrilled  his  whole  frame;  he  paused  a  moment,  leaning 
against  a  post  like  a  drunkard,  and  then  pursued  his 
way  after  the  two  friends,  who  entered  the  celebrated 
tavern  called  la  Pomma  d'Eve.  It  was  nightfall,  and 
the  sounds  of  carousal,  swearing,  and  intoxication, 
with  the  jingling  of  glasses,  issued  from  the  broken 
panes.  The  more  discreet  passengers  passed  without 
pausing  to  listen  to  the  noisy  mirth  within — one  man, 
however,  kept  walking  to  and  fro,  watching  the  comers 
and  goers  with  curious  eye.  He  was  muflled  in  a 
cloak  to  the  eyes.  From  time  to  time,  he  paused 
before  the  window  and  listened.  At  length  the  door 
opened,  and  there  issued  those  he  appeared  waiting 
for. 

"  The  clock  has  struck  seven,"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  topers;  "  that  is  the  time  of  my  appointment." — "I 
tell  you,"  replied  his  companion,  "  I  don't  live  in  the 
Rue  des  Mauvaise  Paroles.  You  are  more  horned 
than  a  unicorn  if  you  say  to  the  contrary." 

"  Jehan,  my  friend,  you  are  drunk,"  says  the  other. 
His  companion  rejoined,  staggering,  "That  is  what  you 
are  pleased  to  say,  Phoebus,  but  it  is  proved  that  Plato 
had  the  profile  of  a  hound." — "  By  my  grandmother's 


warts,  Jehan,  the  nonsense  you  talk  is  too  absurd. — 
By  the  bye,  Jehan,  have  you  any  money?" — "  Why, 
sir,  the  Rue  Galiache  is  a  street,  with  the  Rue  de  la 
Verriere  at  one  end,  and  the  Rue  Ti«enderie  at  the 
other." — "  Fire  and  fury,  a  truce  to  cross  purpose?, 
Jehan.     Have  you  any  money?— Money  I  muit  hav^, 
or,  by  heaven,  I  will  rifle  your  pockxl ;  at   the  same 
time  giving  him  a  push  that  zimt  him  reeling  against 
the   wall,  where   he  ^on  after  sunk  gently  on  the 
pavement.     The  captain  left  him  lying  there.     The 
man  :;,  the  cloak  paused  a  moment  before  the  helpless 
youth,  sighed,  then  followed  the  captain.  On  reaching 
the  Rue  San  Antonio,  the  captain  perceived  some  one 
followed  him.     He  stopped.     The  figure  stopped.  He 
walked  on.     The  figure  walked  on  too.     There  was 
at  that  time,  in  circulation,  a  number  of  stories  of  a 
goblin-monk,  who  haunted  the  streets  of  Paris.  These 
stories  crowded  confusedly  on  his  memory.     He  stood 
stupified  a  few  moments,  and  then  broke  silence  with 
a  forced  laugh.     "  If  you  are  a  robber,  as  I  hope,  you 
are  like  a  heron  attacking  a  nut  shell.     I  have  not  a 
sous — seek  some  better   game."     The  hand   of  the 
spectre  was  stretched   from   beneath  the  cloak,  and 
grasped   the  arm  of  Phoebus,  with   the  force  of  an 
eagle's  talons. — "  Captain  Phoebus,"  says  the  spectre. 
"  What,  the  devil,  do  you  know  my  name?" — "Not 
only  your  name,  but  your  assignation  this  evening  to 
meet  a  female,  whose  name  is" —     "  La  Esmeralda," 
said  Phoebus,  gaily  recovering  his  gaiety.     "  Captain 
Phoebus,  thou  liest." — "  Hell  and  fury,"  cried  the  cap- 
tain, "  the  blood  of  one  of  us  must  dye  this  pavement." 
Half  choking  with  rage,  he  drew   his  sword.     The 
other  neither  flinched  nor  stirred.     "  Captain,"  says 
the  figure,  "  to-morrow,  a  month,  or  a  year,  you  will 
find  me  ready  to  cut  your  throat ;  but  first  go  to  your 
assignation." — "  Many  thanks  for  your  courtesy,"  re- 
plied  Phoebus,  with  some  embarrassment.     "  Ah !  I 
forgot,"  tapping  his  forehead,  "  I  must  have  money." 
"  Here  is  money,"  says  the  unknown,  slipping  a  large 
coin  into  his  hand.  "  By  heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  a  good  fellow." — "  This  is  on  one  condition,"  says 
the  stranger,  "  that  you  conceal  me,  where  I  may  see 
if  the  girl  is  the  same  you   mentioned." — "Oh,  with 
all  my  heart." — "  Come  along,  then,"  says  the  figure. 
They  walked  with  hasty  steps,  and  soon  arrived  at  a 
miserable   house,  on  the   bridge  St.  Michel.     On  a 
signal  from  the   captain,  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
old  hag,  almost  bent  double,  covered  with  rags.     The 
captain  gave  her  the  crown,  given  him  by  his  com- 
panion, which  she  deposited  in  a  drawer.     While  her 
back  was  turned,  a  ragged  urchin  stole  the  piece  of 
money,  and  put  a  dry  leaf  from  a  fagot  in  its  place. 
The  old  hag  beckoned  the  two  gentlemen  to  follow 
her,  and  ascended  a  ladder  before  them.    On  reaching 
the  room  above,  she  set  down  the  lamp,  and  Phoebus 
opening  the  door  of  a  dark  closet,  motioned  his  com- 
panion to  ensconce  himself  there  ;  which  he  did  with- 
out uttering  a  word.     The  door  was  closed  upon  him, 
and  bolted,  and  immediately  after  the  old  woman  and 
Phoebus  descended,  and  Claude,  for  it  was  he,  was 
left  to  his  meditations  in  the  narrow  cell  to  which  he 
was  confined. 

Phoebus  was  so  long  absent  that  the  archdeacon 
began  to  think  La  Esmeralda  had  not  kept  her  appoint- 
ment, and  that  the  giddy-pated  captain  was  ashamed 
to  return  by  himself  And  oh!  how  the  archdeacon 
wished,  oh  !  how  he  prayed  that  this  might  indeed  be 
the  case  !  And  how  bitterly  did  he  curse  the  hour 
when  ho  first  saw  her  fatal  charms ;  charms  which 
made  him,  the  scholar  forgetful  of  his  studies,  the 
churchman  forgetful  of  his  vows,  the  gentleman  so  for- 
getful of  his  dignity  as  to  be  lying  hidden  in  a  brothel 
to  watch  the  interview  of  a  profligate  soldier  and  a 
light  o'  love  gipsy  girl. 

His  sad  reverie  w  as  at  length  interrupted  by  ap- 
proaching footsteps.    First  entered  the  hag  Faloiirdel, 
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then  came  Phoebus,  twirling  iiis  moustache  and  look- 
ing very  triumphant,  and  then  came  the  beautiful  Bo- 
hemian with  down-cast  eyes  and  blsishes  that  seemed 
to  burn  her  cheeks. 

The  hag  Falourdel  retired,  and  Phoebus  and  the  Bo- 
hemian looked  at  each  oiher  for  a  few  momenls  without 
speaking.  The  Bohemian  first  broke  the  silence,  say- 
ing, "  I  fear  you  despise  me  ;  for,  alas  !  I  know  I  do 
wrong  to  meet  you  here  !" 

"Despise  you,  my  charmer!  On  the  contrary,  I 
ought  to  hate  you  for  wanting  so  much  persuading !" 

La  Esmeralda's  eyes  glistened  with  big  tear-drops, 
and  she  sobbed  as  she  said  "  Oh  !  how  I  love  you  !" 

"  Hark  you,  my  pretty  one — " 

"  Nay,"  said  she,  patting  his  cheek  with  her  beauti- 
fal  small  hand,  "  I  will  not  hear  you  until  you  tell  me 
that  you  love  me!     Do  you  ?" 

If  any  critical  reader  shall  wonder  how  the  gallant 
Phoebus  could  enunciate  such  a  declaration  without 
stammering,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  had  had 
great  practice  : — he  had  made  the  very  same  speech 
a  thousand  times  before,  and  to  a  thousand  different 
persons ! 

"  Ah!"  murmured  La  Esmoralda,  '•  it  is  at  such  a 
delicious  moment  as  this  that  we  shsiild  die  !" 

"  By  the  devil's  horns  and  tail !  That's  rare  !"  said 
the  captain,  "die!     No!     But  it's  a  capital   moment 


to  kiss  those  beautiful  lips!"  And  he  kissed  them  ac 
cordingly  with  much  emphasis  and  relish. 

The  archdeacon,  who,  though  wholly  unheeded, 
was  a  witness  of  all  that  had  p^issed,  turned  deadly 
faint  as  he  beheld  the  loving  blush  which  suffused  the 
cheek  of  the  Bohemian:  that  cheek  to  which  it  was  a 
perfect  raplure  to  him  to  gaze  on  !  Oh  !  the  love  that 
burns  only  in  one  bosom;  how  baleful,  how  tremen- 
dous, how  destroying  a  flame  it  may  become ! 

The  captain,  coxcomb  as  he  was,  knew  that  he  was 
loved,  and  the  knowledge  was  fast  carrying  him  to 
one  of  those  pranks  in  which  Homer  knew  no 
other  mode  of  saving  appearances  for  Jove  than  that 
of  enveloping  the  amorous  deity  in  clouds,  when  the 
girl,  struggling  with  the  adventurous  captain,  saw  a 
livid  face,  infuriated  with  the  malignity  and  the  rage 
of  a  thousand  demons,  peeping  over  his  shoulder.  Ere 
she  could  summon  force  to  utter  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  the  captain,  or  a  cry  of  deprecation  to  his  foe^ 
a  dagger  was  raised,  hot  blood  gushed  into  her  face, 
and  upon  her  bosom,  and  Phoebus  lay  lifeless  and  gory 
upon  the  floor  of  the  squalid  apartment.  She  saw  no 
more  ;  her  eyes  closed,  her  brain  reeled,  the  pressure 
of  a  world  wis  on  her  heart.  And  yet,  even  in  that 
horrible  moment  she  felt  a  kiss  imprinted  on  her  neck 
that  burned  like  a  branding-iron. 


When  La  Esmeralda  awoke  to  memory  and  ob- 
servation she  was  in  custody  of  the  archers  of  the 
guard,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Captain  Phoebus  de 
Chateaupers. 

She  murder  him  !  She  would  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths  to  spare  him  a  single  pang ! 

For  some  weeks  subsequent  to  the  events  narrated 
in  the  foregoing,  the  vagabonds  generally,  and 
Pierre  Gringoire,  who  from  the  night  of  his  Platonic 
marriage  had  become  quite  domesticated  in  the  Cour 
des  Miracle,  were  au  desespoir;  they  had  most  unac- 
countably lost  La  Esmeralda,  that  beautiful  creature 
who  exercised  a  despotic  sway  over  even  the  rugged 
wretches  who  composed  the  vagabond  population  of 
the  Parisian  Alsatia.  Gringoire  was  doubly  grieved  ; 
he  had  not  only  lost  his  virgin  wife,  he  had  also  lost 
what  he  was  fully  as  much  attached  to— her  goat. 

Gringoire's  love  was  of  abstract  beauty,  not 
beauty  in  concert  with  passion  ;  a  beautiful  woman,  or 
a  building,  a  beautifully  printed  book,  or  a  beautiful 
animal,  would  suffice  for  him :  he  loved  beauty,  not 
the  beautiful  animal  or  thing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
was  right :  he  elsewhere  showed  good  reason,  at  least 


for  the  abstract  nature  of  his  love,  when  he  said,  "  At 
first  I  was  fond  of  women,  then  of  beasts,  now  I  am 
fond  of  stones,  which  are  as  amusing  as  women  and 
beasts,  and  far  less  treacherous !" 

Passing  the  Tournelle  while  musing  upon  his  mys- 
terious loss  of  the  gipsy  and  her  goat,  Gringoire  one 
evening  perceived  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  "  Some  trial  going  on,"  thought  Gringoire; 
"  well,  'tis  as  g(K)d  a  sight  as  any  other" — and  he  en- 
tered. The  court  was  much  crowded,  and  just  as 
Gringoire  appeared,  a  buzz  of  whispered  words  from 
the  auditors  interrupted  the  judicial  proceedings.  The 
officers  of  the  court  having  at  length  procured  silence, 
the  examination  of  a  new  witness  commenced.  Grin- 
goire looked  at  her  and  muttered,  "  the  woman  is  very 
old,  very  dirty,  and  her  countenance  proclaims  her  al- 
so to  be  very  wicked."  Gringoire  was  right ;  it  was 
the  hag  Falourdel,  whom  our  readers  will  recollect  as 
the  keeper  of  the  house  on   the  Pont  St.  Michel. 

Having  detailed  all  that  the  reader  already  knows 
of  the  proceedings  of  Phoebus,  his  male  companion,  and 
La  Esmeralda,  she  proceeded  : — 

"They carried  the   hussy  away  with  her  neck  all 
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bare,  and  the  poor  officer  dying  and  covered  with 
blood.  As  for  the  goblin  monk,  who  was  certainly  the 
companion  of  the  officer,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
And  worse  than  all  that,  gentlemen,  when  1  went  to 
my  drawer  the  next  day,  for  the  crown,  there  was  no- 
thing left  but  a  withered  leaf!" 

"  Silence !"  said  a  counsellor,  for  a  buzz  of  horror 
had  arisen  at  the  announcement  of  a  fact  so  clearly  in- 
dicative of  witchcraft,  "  silence  !  Witness,  have  you 
brought  that  withered  leaf  to  show  to  the  court?" 

"  1  have,"  was  the  reply,  "  this  is  it!" 

And,  so  saying,  she  handed  the  leaf  to  the  counsel- 
lor, and  it  was  examined  by  every  member  of  the 
court. 

"On  my  word !"  said  the  king'«  proctor  of  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  "  the  leaf  is  conclusive  as  to  sorcery  ;  it 
is  a  birch  leaf!" 

"  Witness,"  said  a  counsellor  who  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged to  defend  the  prisoner — "  did  you  not  say  that 
the  crown  was  given  to  you  by  the  officer?" 

"  Yes." 

The  counsellor  replied  triumphantly,  "  Then  that 
does  away  with  the  supposed  sorcery  of  the  goblin 
monk." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  king's  proctor ;  "  for  the  de- 
position of  the  wounded  gentleman  informs  us  that 
the  crown  was  given  to  him  by  that  stranger, 
whom  we  are,  by  all  the  evidence,  bound  to  believe 
the  goblin  monk." 

This  was  too  obviously  logical  to  be  refuted  ;  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  therefore,  wisely  remained  silent, 
reserving  his  acuteness  for  some  more  encouraging 
turn  of  the  proceedings. 

Just  now  thfe  accused,  >^ho  ^^^  hitherto  been  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  Gringoir^  by  the  numerous  officers 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  suul'enly  rose  from  her 
«eat,  and  to  the  horror  of  our  poet,  he  perceived  that 
it  was  La  Esmefalda! 

"  Bring  in  the  second  prisoner,"  said  the  judge. 
Gringoire  looked  anxiously  towards  a  door  to  wiiich, 
in  obedience  to  the  judge,one  of  the  officers  had  proceed- 
ed. The  door  t)pened,  and — a  second  horror  for  our 
poet — in  came  the  beautiful  goat  Djali. 

Nothing  was  more  common  at  that  day  than  to  in- 
dict animals,  either  as  principals  or  accessaries  in  the 
imaginary  crime  of  witc/icrafti  a  fact  which  should  be 
recorded  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  that  "  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,"  of  which  some  persons  perpetually 
talk  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  proving  that  they 
have  little  wisdom  of  their  own  to  boast  of 

The  king's  ecclesiastical  proctor  having  duly  de- 
nounced punishment  upon  the  demon  which  he  sagely 
assumed  to  possess  poor  Djali,  took  up  the  tambourine 
with  which  La  Esmeralda  had  so  often  delighted  the 
idlers  of  Paris.  Holding  this  instrument  to  the  goat 
in  different  ways,,  he  asked  it  the  various  questions  as 
to  the  date  of  the  month  and  the  hour  of  the  day  ■ 
the  goat  answered  them  by  the  usual  taps  of  her  gilt 
foot.  Wkat  a  strange  thing  is  the  human  mind  ! — The 
very  feats  which  in  the  open  streets  had  made  the  peo- 
ple admire  the  intelligence  of  the  little  goat,  and 
the  skill  witli  which  her  beautiful  mistress  had 
taught  her  so  many  diverting  tricks,  now  caused  in 
the  spectators,  who  had  all  often  applauded  them,  a 
shuddering  horror.  "It  is  witchcraft!"  was  audibly 
vwhispered  by  all  present. 

Gringoire,  too,  shuddered,  not  because  he  suspected 
witchcraft,  but  because  he  feared  that  the  beautiful 
goat  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  intelligence  and 
the  folly  of  the  people. 

The  king's  proctor  now  commenced  a  studied  Latin 
harangue,  but  in  the  very  midst  of  it  broke  suddenly  off 
into  French,  and,  pointing  to  the  goat  exclaimed,  "  The 
fiend  even  dares  to  mock  the  court!" 

The  g»at,  in  fact,  was  seated  on  her  hind  legs/ 
bleating,  and  shaking ,  her  fore  paws  in  admirable-  imi- 


tation of  Master  Jaques  Charmolue,  the  king's  proc- 
tor. It  was  one  of  her  tricks,  very  much  admired  out 
of  court,  but  now  sufficient  to  cause  a  new  shudder 
among  the  spectators. 

Master  Jaques  Charmolue  having  brought  his  pla- 
titudes to  an  end,  the  president  of  the  court  demanded 
of  La  Esmeralda,  if  she  would  confess  herself  guilty  of 
witchcraft  and  of  having  stabbed  Captain  Phoebus  de 
Chateau  pers. 

She  denied  both  charges. 

"  I  demand  the  torture,"  said  the  king's  proctor. 

"  Granted,"  said  the  president  of  the  court ;  and  poor 
Esmeralda  was  led  from  the  court  to  be  tortured  ac- 
cordingly. 

Having  been  led  through  some  gloomy  apartments. 
La  Esmeralda  was  at  length  thrust  into  a  gloomy 
chamber.  It  had  no  window,  but  ample  light  was  af- 
forded by  a  huge  fire  burning  in  a  furnace.  This  was 
used  for  making  red  hot  the  various  instruments!  of 
torture.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  leathern 
mattrass,  on  which  lay  a  thong  and  a  buckle  suspend- 
ed by  a  strong  leather  strap  from  a  ring  made  fast  in 
the  ceiling. 

Placing  the  unhappy  girl  in  a  sitting  posture  on 
this  mattrass,  on  which  so  many  wretches  had  already 
expired  under  infernal  tortures,  the  assistants  of  Pier- 
rat,  the  sworn  torturer,  fastened  the  thong  and  buckle 
round  her  waist  ;  the  torturer  then  demanded  of  the 
proctor  with  what  they  should  begin.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  Master  Jaques  Ciiarmolue  replied  "  With 
the  buskin." 

In  an  instant — 

"  The  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  ruffians," 

had  stripped  one  of  her  slender  and  beautiful  legs,  the 
buskin  was  put  on,  and  the  torturer  waited  but  the 
word  from  Charmolue  to  commence  his  horrible 
operation. 

"  Do  you  confess?"  demanded  the  proctor. 

\\  Indeed,  I  am  innocent!"  answered  the  poor  girl. 

"  Begin,"  said  the  proctor.  Pierrat  turned  the 
screw,  and  the  horrible  compression  of  the  buskin 
upon  the  delicate  leg  drew  from  the  sufferer  one  ot 
those  horrible  shrieks  which  defy  alike  translation  and 
description. 

"  Stop,"  said  Charmolue.     "  Do  you  now  confess !" 

"  All,  all! — mercy!" 

Poor  girl !  that  fragile  and  fairy  form  was  not  made 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  torturer  and  the  instru- 
ments of  torture.  The  at  once  absurd  and  horrible 
confession  that  was  dictated  to  her  by  Charmolue  was 
fully  assented  to,  and  it  was  duly  signed  and  attested 
by  the  proctor.  She  knew,  indeed,  that  she  was  inno- 
cent, but  then  that  horrible  buskin,  and  those  red-hot 
pincers,  tongs,  saws,  and  the  terrible  and  heartless  men 
who  surrounded  her ! — Alas  !  innocence  was  of  na 
avail.  She  confessed  to  guilt  and  was  led  back,  p^le 
and  halting,  to  the  court  to  hear  her  sentence. 

Horrible  mockery  !  Jj 

The  sentence  was  brief;  she  was  to  be  drawn  in  a        fl 
tumbril,   stripped    and    bare   foot,    to    the    church, 
of  Notre  Dame,  there  to  do  penance ;  and  thence  to  be 
taken  to   the  Place  de  Greve  and  hanged  at  the  city 
gallows,  together  with  the  goat,   her  abettor  in  crime. 

Having  pronounced  this  admirable  sentence,  the 
judges  went  to  supper. 

We  must  leave  to  the  reader's  own  heart  and  imagi- 
nation the  task  of  picturing  the  terrible  feelings  of  La 
Esmeralda  in  the  subterranean  dungeon  into  which 
she  was  thrust,  never  more  to  see  the  light  of  day  un- 
til she  should  be  brought  forth  to  be  exposed,  all  but 
naked,  to  the  brutal  gaze  of  the  rabble,  and  to  be 
strangled  like  a  dog  amid  the  rabble's  exulting  and 
execrating  screams. 

We  must  leave  her  in  her  dark  dungeon,  dark  at 
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noonday  as  at  midnight,  until  the  night  previous  to  the 
terrible  day  appointed  for  her  execution.  On  that 
night  she  had  fallen  to  sleep  from  very  excess  of  men- 
tal agony  and  bodily  exhaustien.  She  was  awakened 
by  the  ruddy  glare  of  a  lantern,  whose  rays  fell  upon 
her  eyes  and  awakened  her  by  the  pain  the  unusual 
light  inflicted  upon   eyes  so   kng  accustomed   lo  the 

Q  Roundest  darkness. 

"*  Wii«?  ®'"®  y*^*^  •"  ^^*^  asked  in  alarm. 

"  A  priest ."  ^^^  V^^  ready  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh !"  she  criew  "  has  the  time  come  ?" 

"  'Tis  to-morrow  that  y^ix  are  to  die  ;  but  I  can  save 
you. — Look  upon  me  !"  ,      o,     i    ,    j 

The  priest  threw  back  his  hooa.  ?he  looked  upon 
him  for  an  instant,  and  then  closed  nJ*'  ^Y^^  J*  "  "' 
horror  and  disgust.  It  was  the  priest  who?®  ^^^^  ^'^^ 
had  so  often  seen  scowling  upon  her  as  she  u.*^^*^®" 
aad  sang  in  the  streets — th«  priest  whose  livid  feu ' 
tures  "  grinned  horribly"  the  iristant  before  the  dagger 
was  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  her  Phoebus— it  was 
Claude  FroUo ! 

"  Complete  your  work !"  she  at  length  exclaimed, 
and  bowed  down  her  head  as  if  to  receive  the  mur- 
derous blow. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?"  asked  the  priest,  in  the 
gentlest  tone  he  could  assume. 

"  The  eiecutiorier  taunts  his  viclira,"  she  said  bit- 
terly ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  pause,  she  added, 
"what,  oh,  what  have  I  done  that  you  should  persecute 
me  thus?" 

"La  Esmeralda/' he  replied  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  I 
lore  you !" 

"  Ah!  what  love  is  yours  ?"  she  ashed,  and  shudder- 
ed as  she  spoke. 

"The  love  of  the  damned  I"  was  hia  pasaionale 
reply.  "  Until  I  saw  you,"  he  continued, "  I  was  haf^ 
py — I  was  innocent.  Love  of  you  has  made  me  for- 
get ray  studies,  my  dutiesv'  ra-y  vows,  ray.very  fairthl 
— 1  love  you,  and  my  love  is  a  torture  such aa  the  fiends 
like  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  invent.  Pity«i&~.all 
that  I  have  done  I  have  done  forlove  of  you.  Do  yeu 
know  what  it  is  to  love  and  be  despised  ? — Girl !  I  tell 
you-hell  itself  has,  no  such  burning.such  blasting,  such 
over-torturing,  yet  such  unconsuming  agony." 

"Begone,  wretch,"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  priest 
knelt  and  endeavoured  to  take  her  hand,*  begone!  and 
give  me  back  my  Phoebus." 

At  the  name  of  this  hated  and  preferred  rival,  the 
priest  started  up,  took  his  lantern  from  the  ground  and 
aseended  the  steps  that  led  to  the  dungeon.  He  had 
well  nigh  gained  the  top  when  he  turned  round,  and 
the  light  threw  its  full  glare  upon  his  bagged 
and  distorted  features,  he  said  in  a  slow,  deliberate 
and  bitter  tone,  "  Phoebus  is  dead  !" 

She  heard  the  door  of  her  dungeon  closed,  and  its 
massive  bars  and  bolts  grating  hideously  as  they  were 
carefully  fastened. 

"  He  is  dead  !"  echoed  the  unhappy  girl,  and  fell 
senseless  upon  the  floor  of  her  cold  damp  dungeon. 

Though  Master  Jaques  Charmolue  had  so  logically 
proved  that  La  Esmeralda  and  the  goblin  monk,  aided, 
abetted,  and.  incited  by  a  devil  incarnate,  inhabiting 
the  pretty  and  intelligent  Djali,  had  killed  Captain 
Phoebus  de  Chateaupers,  Phoebus  in  fact,  was  not  dead. 
Worthies  of  his  kidney  take  a  great  deal  of  killing. 
and. though  he  had  been  desperately  wounded,  he  soon 
recovered  sufliciently  to  make  a  retreat  from  the  house 
to  which  he  had  been  conveyed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
watch.  As  he  left  his  gold  spurs,  in  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  his  illness,  Phoebus  felt  no  necessity  for 
saying  any  thing  about  his  departure.  In  fact,  he  ra- 
ther thought  that  heshould.be  rendered  ridiculous  by 
the.' eclat  of  the  aflfair,  should  he  prosecute;  and  a 
Freochman  would  much  rather  be  stabl)ed  than  ridi- 
culed. As  for  the  magistrates,  they  had  got  abundant 
evidence  to  warrant  them  in  putting. La  Esmeralda  to  I 


the  torture.  That  was  sufficient  for  their  pas- 
pose  they  well  knew,  and  consequently  they  cared  not 
two  straws  whether  Phosbus  was  alive  or  dead; 
though  they  conjectured  him  to  be  in  the  latter  con- 
dition, from  the  account  given  by  the  surgeon  who  first 
attended  the  gallant  captain  after  he  received  the 
wound.  The  modern  reader  will  perhaps  say,  "  but 
surely  the  newspapers  would  make  the  existence  of 
Phoebus  known,  the  public  voice  would  save  the  vic- 
tim, and "  but  the  modern  reader  must  be  reminds 

ed  that  in  those  days  there  were  no  newspapers,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  wounded  man  was  never 
mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  attack  upon  him, 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  court  in  which  his  death  was 
assumed  to  be  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  More- 
over, his  being  alive  would  not  have  cleared  La  Es- 
meralda of  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  which  "  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors"  eonsidered  infinitely  more  hei- 
jj  JUS  and  death-deserving  than  a  simple  matter  of  cut- 
ting aiL^  "timing.  ,     ,       ,        . 

Phoebus  owever,  was  not  dead,  and  on  tne  meet- 
ing appointed  for  "^^  execution  of  La  Esmeralda,  the 
gallant  captain  was  at    the  Goudalaurier  mansion,  as- 


tjo  the  beautiful  Fleur  de 
-'d  to  him  not  to  find 


sKluously  making  his  court 

Lys,  who  was  too  really  attache 

in  his  present  tenderness   an  abunda.-i^ce  of  atonement 

for  all  the  neglect  of  which,  with  the  qu.'*^^  ^J^  ^   * 

loving  woman,  she  had  observed  him   ta,ha^®  "®*'* 

ibrmerly,  guilty. 

Phoebus  and  Fleur  de  Lys  stood  on  the  bal«<'^"y  ®* 
the  Gondalaurier  mansion,  exchanging  those  atv'o®* 
words  and  glances  of  which  our  readers  may  pfoperK^'' 
be  spajed  any  description,  inasmuch  as  they,  no  doubt, 
have  been  lovers,  ii',  indeed  they  do  not  happen  to  he 
so  at  tho  preseat  moment.  In  the  Place  du  Parvis.a 
vasi  niuUitiide -was  assembled,  which,  to  the  practiMcli 
eye  of  Phceiius,  appeared  lo  include  nearly  all  that  wa« 
squalid,  destitute,  desperate,  and  vagabond,  within  the 
city  and  purlieus  of  Paris.  Some  broken  shreds  of  the 
conver<<ation  of  the  people  just  beneath  the  balcony, 
reaehed  the  quick  ears  of  Fleur  de  Lys*  We  give 
th^m,  as  they  will  explain  to  the  reader  the  cause  of 
the  numerous  assemblage  in  the  Place  du  Parvis. 

"  Is  she  to  be  hanged  yonder,  then  ?"  said  a  wooKin. 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "she  will  only  do  penance 
in  her  chemise;  the  hanging  will  be  done  at  the  Greve." 

"  Poor  wretch !"  said  Fleur  de  Lys,  as  these  word* 
made  her  aware  of  the  horrors  in  store  for  one  of  her 
own  sex. 

Just  as  she  had  spoken  those  pitying  words  the  clock 
of  Notre  Dame  struck  the  hour  of  noon,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  cry  arose  of"  Here  she  comes!" 

Fleur  de  Lys  turned  pale  and  closed  her  eyes,  and 
Phoebus  would  have  had  her  leave  the  balcony ;  but 
womanly  curiosity  overcame  womanly  weakness,  and 
she  remained. 

A  tumbril,  or  sledge,  drawn  by  one  powerful  horse, 
contained  the  unhappy  prisoner  stripped,  naked,  all  bat 
her  chemise,  her  beautiful  neck  and  shoulders  being 
enly  partially  hidden  by  her  raven  hair.  Round  her 
neck  was  the  cord  by  which  she  was  to  be  strangled, 
and  at  her  feet  lay  poor  Djali  tightly  bound  with 
the  cord  which  was  to  hang  the  poor  little  animal  by 
the  side  of  its  mistress. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Fleur  de  Lys — and  all  her  former  pity 
vanished  in  a  moment — "  'Tis  that  gipsy  hussy  and  her 
goat." 

Phoebus  turned  giddy,  and  would  fain  have  quitted 
the  balcony,  but  Fleur  de  Lys  sharply  said, — 

"You  seem  to  be  much  concerned  about  thevtle 
creature." 

"  I !"  said  Phoebus,  "  not  a  jot."  ; 

"  Then  stay  where    you  are"  said  Fleur  de  Lys 
and  there   was  nothing  for   the  gallant  captain  but;  te 
do  so. 

The  eavalcade  halted  at  Notre  Dame,  and  the  mi^ 
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emn  religions  rerettionies  in  such  oases  provided  were 
gone  through.  These  were  long,  and  Phcebus  every 
moment  hoped  that  the  patience  of  his  mistress  would 
be  at  length  worn  out.  But,  no  :  her  jealousy  was 
newly  aroused  ;  she  remembered  the  scene  with  the 
gallant  captain  and  the  gipsy,  and  she  was  resolved 
to  see  the  conclusion. 

The  ceremonies  being  at  length  concluded,  two  men 
in  yellow  habits  tied  the  prisoner's  arms  and  lifted  her 
once  more  upon  the  tumbril  to  convey  her  to  the 
Greve.  They  had  just  seated  her  in  the  vehicle, 
■when  she  cast  up  her  eyes  as  if,  to  take  a  farewell 
glance  at  that  sun  which  had  shone  upon  her  days  of 
happiness  and  liberty.  She  caught  sight  of  Fleur  de 
Lys  and  PhcEbus  gazing  upon  the  scene  in  which  she 
■was  so  prominent  a  character.  The  priest  then  had  de- 
ceived her — the  judges  had  been  deceived — Phoebus 
was  not  dead !     What  rapture ! 

"  Phoebus!"  she  exclaimed,  "  my  own  Phoebus  '" 

The  captain  frowned,  Fleur  de  Lys  frow^^g^  ."ij^qjI^ 
hastened  from  the  balcony,  and  the  curl-^-^^g  ^^}  the  room 
were  closely  drawn. 

Phoebus  then,  believed  h^;  jj  ,  ^yf  ^^^at  value 
was  l're?-She  beca^^^  ^^^^^jj^  ^^^  h  she  sat 
upright,  and  she  v'^,,^j  ^^^,^  ^^^^  ,^j.^^,  ,^  ,h^  (,^^^^ 

th  ^  coilkl  '  " '"**^y'  ^'*'^'^'  Pei-haps,  was  the  best  boon 

,  '  ^  t>o.ve  been  given  lo  her  unhappy  condition 
'riblp,  prospect ;  but  a  saviour  wns  at  hand. 

-yn  a  P'. ejecting  gallery  of  the  cliurch  of  Notre  Dame, 
v^UasiiTjyjQ  Yim\  sat  watching  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
"^fis  jjrj  ,jjg  beautiful  prisoner  he  recognised  the  ten- 
"''^r-hearfed  girl  who  had  rewarded  the  evil  he  had 
tiltempted  to  do  her,  by  moistening  his  parched  lips 
when  he  was  tortured  on  the  pillory.  Unobserved 
by  any  of  the  multitude,  he  had  made  fast  a  knotted 
cord  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  ground.  At  the  in- 
stant that  the  tumbril  was  put  in  motion,  the  Hunch- 
backslid  swiftly  down  the  rope,  felled  to  the  earth  the 
two  assistants  of  the  executioner  who  were  in  the  rear 
of  the  vehicle,  snatched  Esmeralda  from  it  as  if  she 
had  been  a  mere  infant,  and  rushed  into  the  church, 
crying — 

"  Sanctuary  !  sanctuary  !" 

The  suddenness  of  this  action,  the  triumphant  fer- 
vour of  the  Hunchback's  voice, — so  rarely  heard  he- 
fore — and  that  sympathy  which  still  lives,  though  it  hut 
too  often  slumbers,  in  the  vilest  bosoms,  threw  the 
multitude  into  a  perfect  ecslncy  ;  and  ten  thousand 
pair  of  hands  bore  the  accompaniment  to  the  "  Sanctua- 
ry!" which  was  shouted  by  ten  tliousand  voices. 

The  king's  proctor  and  the  king's  executioner  were 
stupified  :  their  victim  was  snatched  from  them, 
without  a  doubt;  and  they  were  foiled  by  a  Hunch- 
back, a  deaf,  bandy-legged,  one-eye  creature,  scarcely 
to  be  called  human!  Jt  was  very  provoking,  sajis 
doute — but  it  was  very  real  and  quite  irremediable, 
and  Master  Jaques  Charmolue,  and  his  worthy  satel- 
lites, retired  in  great  dudgeon,  amidst  the  laughter  and 
jeers  of  the  multitude. 

For  some  time  La  Esmeralda  remained  unmolested 
in  the  little  cell  of  Notre  Dame  to  which  Quasimodo 
had  conveyed  her.  He  obtained  clothes  and  food  for 
her,  gave  up  to  her  his  o-vn  humble  pallet,  procured 
birds,  fresh  flowers,  and  every  thing  which  he  thought 
capable  of  soothing  her  solitude. 

When  Claude  Frollo  learned  that  the  beautiful  girl 
whom  he  had  so  sternly  devoted  to  death  had  been 
saved  by  the  dexterity  and  daring  ofthe  Hunchback, 
his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Strange  inconsistency  !  For 
when  he  had  deemed  that  she  was  undergoing  her 
last  sharp  agony,  he  endured  a  scarcely  less  terrible 
agony  himself 

In  a  few  days,  however,  his  old  tenderness  revived 
in  his  bosom  with  redoubled  force ;  and  he  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  convey  her  from  Notre  Dame,  to  aban- 
don his  sacred  office,  and  even  bis  counlrv,  to  spend, 


in  the  enjoyment  of  her  love,  the  remainder  of  his^ 
earthly  existence. 

Promptitude  was  of  no  small  consequence,  for  the 
Parliament,  which  had  peremptory  jurisdiction  over 
sanctuaries,  had  been  applied  to  for  authority  to  force 
La  Esmeralda  from  Notre  Dame,  and  deliver  her  once 
more  into  the  butchering  hands  of  Master  Jaque*' 
Charmolue  and  his  subordinate  murderers. 

In  this  emergency  Claude  Frollo  bethourr' ,^  himself 
of  Master  Pierre  Gringoire  and  ihe  var-^pon^Jg.  ^^^j  ^^e 
archdeacon  so  well  employed  his  ':;,oquence  that  it  was 
arranged  that  the  vagabor^,  g^ould  attack  Notre 
Dame  and  rescue  the    ^^  To  steal  her  off,  he 

K.       T  '''''  ^^  ^  matter  of  no  great  time  or 

trouble.  No'^g  p^^g  ^^g  accordingly  attacked,  but 
unfortun;^,g|y^  Quasimodo  mistook  La  Esmeralda's 
'"^'Lds  for  foes,  and  deeming  that  the  attack  was  made 
tor  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  beautiful  protegee  to 
the  civil  power,  he  so  strenuously  exerted  himself  that 
the  vagabonds  were  unable  to  force  an  entrance.  Jehan 
du  Moulin,  indeed,  mounted  the  roof;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  the  Hunchback  seized  him  by  the 
arm  and  dashed  him  down  to  the  earth,  a  lifeless  and 
undistinguishable  mass  of  mere  matter.  While  the 
vagabonds  gazed  in  horror  nt  this  sad  spectacle,  the 
tramp  of  horses  at  full  speed  was  heard  in  their  rear, 
and  in  another  instant  Phoebus  dashed  on  them  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  crying  "Cljateaupers,  to  the  rescue  !'* 
The  conflict  between  the  vagabonds  and  soldiers  was 
terrible;  but  the  latter  were  at  length  triumphant, and 
Phogbus  entered  the  church  and  was  shown,  unwilling- 
ly enough,  by  Quasimodo  to  the  cell  of  La  Esmeralda, 

It  was  empty!  , 

Every  corner  of  the  church,  was  searched,  but  ht 
vain  i  and  parties  of  soldiery  and  police  were  sent  out 
in  search  of  the  unhappy  girl,  with  orders  to  take  her, 
dead  or  alive. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  reigned 
without  Notre  Dame,  and  of  the  Hunchback  being  en- 
gaged on  the  roof  of  the  church  in  throwing  down 
beams  of  wood,  and  huge  stones  upon  the  assailing 
vagabonds,  Claude  Frollo  and  master  Gringoire  had  en- 
tered by  a  private  door  ;  and  the  latter  having  informed 
La  Esmeralda  of  the  evil  that  threatened  her,  she  wil- 
lingly accompanied  them,  and  escaped  unnoticed. 

By  a  circuitous  rout,  the  archdeacon  approached 
the  Place  de  Greve,  having  dismissed  Gringoire  almost 
as  soon  as  they  got  clear  ofthe  church. 

Leading  the  half-fainting  girl  to  the  very  foot  ofthe 
gallows,  the  archdeacon  fell  at  her  feet  and  besought 
her  in  the  most  passionate  strain  of  eloquence  to  love 
him,  and  to  fly  with  him  to  the  secure  retreat  which 
he  could  provide  for  her.  By  turns  he  wept  and 
curifed,  entreated,  and  commanded,  but  in  vain :  his 
threats  were  met  by  contempt,  his  entreaties  by  scorn- 
ful words,  and  still  more  scornful  looks.  At  length  his 
patience  became  exhausted,  or  his  hope  became  ut- 
terly annihilated.  "Die,  then  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  he 
dragged  her  with  an  almost  supernatural  force  to  the 
cell  of  sister  Gudule.  Our  readers  already  know 
how  bitterly,  and  fnr  what  t&use,  the  poor  recluse  hat«d 
the  Egyptians.  "  Here,  sister  Gudule  !"  he  exclaimed; 
"here  is  the  young  gipsy,  whom  you  hate  so!  Hold 
her  fast  until  I  bring  the  soldiers." 

The  recluse  did  hold  her  fast ;  so  fast  that  the  grasp 
of  her  worn  and  bony  fingers  seemed  to  the  trembling 
girl  more  like  the  impression  of  an  iron  vise,  than 
that  of  a  human  hand. 

"  Ha !"  screamed  the  recluse,  "  you  will  be  hanged, 
ifter  all !     How  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  it !" 

"  How  have  I  harmed  you  ?"  said  the  unhappy  girl. 

"  How  !  look  upon  this,  cureed  spawn  of  Egypt  !— 
lo«k  upon  this! — Oh, give  me  back  my  child  !"  And 
so  saying,  she  displayed  to  La  Esmeralda  the  long- 
cherished  shoe  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  make  men- 
lion  of  in  an  earlier  pertion  of  this  history. 
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"  My  mother,  thou  art  found  at  last  I"  La  Esmeralda 
exclaimed.  So  saying,  she  took  from  her  bosom  the 
little  bag  which  she  had  carried  there  from  her  infan- 
cy, and  hastily  tearing  it  open  with  the  hand  which 
was  at  liberty,  she  displayed  to  the  sight  of  the  aston- 
ished recluse  the  counterpart  to  that  shoe  which  had 
so  long  been  the  sole  solace  of  the  bereaved  mother. 

"My  child,  my  child!"  shrieked  the  recluse, 
and  then  loosing  her  hand  for  an  instant,  she  caught 
up  a  huge  stone  and  beat  to  atoms  the  iron  cross  which 
iormed  the  centre  of  the  grating  of  her  cell-  Assisted 
fey  her  frantic  mother,  La  Esmeralda  had  just  entered 
the  cell,  by  the  aperture  thus  made,  when  the  rapid 
tramp  of  horses  was  heard.  '•  Lie  still,  child  !"  whis- 
pered the  molher :  and  she  placed  herself  at  the 
grating,  so  as  to  render  it  ii-ripossible  for  any  one  to  dis- 
cover that  the  cell  had  any  tenant  beside  herself 

Scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  the  archer  guard  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  Tristan  THermite,  the  well- 
known  and  much-dreaded  hangman  to  Louis  XL,  the 
most  pious  and  homicidal  of  kings. 

"Ho!  where  is  the  gipsy!"  shouted  Tristan,  "a 
priest  but  now  told  us  that  he  left  her  in  your  charge." 

"  She  bit  mc,  and  got  away,"  was  the  reply. 

"   Tele  Dieu! — which  way  did  she  go?" 

The  unhappy  woman  named  the  direction  in  which 
she  pretended  to  have  seen  the  girl  go.  Already  the 
blood-hungry  questioner  was  going  away  with  the 
soldiers ;  already  the  |)oor  molher  was  congratulating 
■herself  on  the  salvation  of  her  so  long  lost  and  so  re- 
cently recovered  child,  when  PhcBbus  de  Chatenu- 
pers  said  aloud,  "  Beard  of  Mahound  !  Mr.  Proctor,  look 
after  your  witch  in  your  own  proper  person.  ( "ros's  of 
God  !  'tis  no  business  for  soUlier^i." 

At  the  sound  of  thai  well-known  voice,  La  I'^meral- 
da  forgot  all  her  danger,  sprang  to  the  grating  of  the 
cell  before  her  moiher  could  prevent  her,  and  exclaim- 
ed "  my  Phoebus,  I  am  hern!" 

Pha3bu.s,  in  fact,  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street 
at  full  gallop,  but  'JVlslan  both  saw  and  heard  the 
poor  girl.  Crowbars  were  procured,  the  giaiing  and 
part  of  the  wall  were  beaten  in,  and  the  daughter 
dragged  out  insensible,  her  mother  hanging  to  her, 
and  imploring  mercy  in  tones  that  would  have  ob- 
tained it  from  any  one  but  Tristan,  or  Louis  XI. 

When  the  executioner's  assistants  had  dragged  the 
victim  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  they  made  another 
attempt  to  sever  the  molher  from  her  child  ;  not  that 
they  would  have  minded  hanging  the  former  as  well 
as  the  latter,  but  they  had  no  warrant.  This  lime  their 
attempt  was  successful ;  they  threw  the  molher  so 
violently  on  the  pavement  that  she  made  no  further 
effort  to  clasp  her  daughter's  form— Sister  Gudule  was 
dead  ! 

Having  thus  removed  all  impediment  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  "duty,"  the  ruffians  carried  the  still 
insensible  girl  up  the  ladder,  the  rope  was  fixed  round 
her  neck,  one  of  the  assistants  sat  on  her  shoulders,  and 
she  was  duly  butchered. 

While  these  scenes  were  being  enacted,  the  arch- 
deacon was  standing  upon  the  loof  of  Notre  Dame, 
looking  down  upon  the  Greve.  It  chanced  most  un- 
fortunately for  Claude,  that  Quasimodo  too  had  ascend- 
ed the  roof,  and,  while  he  was  pondering  the  strange 
disappearance  of  La  Esmeralda,  caught  sight  of  the 
archdeacon,  and  observed  the  fixed  gaze  with  which 
he  seemingly  regarded  some  all-engrossing  object. 
Following  the  direction  of  his  patron's  eye,  Quasimo- 
do caught  sight  of  the  gallows  just  as  his  protegee 
gave  the  last  struggle.  Quasimodo  would  have  shriek- 
ed in  horror,  but  horror  was  temporarily  suspended  by 
indignation  ;  for  just  as  the  murder  of  the  poor  girl 
was  completed,  he  saw  that  the  archdeacon's  face  was 
lighted  up  by  a  lurid  and  absolutely  demoniac  smile. 
The  truth  in  all  its  terrible  details  flashed  upon  the 
mind   of  the  Hunchback.     Softly   approaching    the 


parapet,  on  which  the  archdeacon  was  leaning,  he  seiz- 
ed him  in  his  vast  hands  and  tossed  him  over.  The 
priest's  robe  caught  a  projecting  ornament  of  the 
building.  He  looked  wildly  up,  and  would  have 
shrieked,  but  above  him  glared  the  sole  eye  of  his  fos- 
ter son — the  hideous  features  of  the  Hunchback  had 
a  stolid  and  rigid  expression  that  told  that  there  was 
no  hope — and  uttering  in  a  tone  of  desperation  the 
word  "  Damnation !"  the  archdeacon  fell  "  plump 
down,"  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pave.  Look- 
ing first  at  the  pavement,  and  then  at  the  gallows  in 
the  Greve,  the  Hunchback  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and 
said,  "  There  are  all  ihat  I  ever  loved." 

Captain  Phoebus  de  Chateaupers,  very  comfortably, 
unconscious  of  the  fate  of  La  Esmeralda,  and  probably 
just  as  careless  about  it,  was  united  for  better  for  worse 
to  the  beautiful  Fleur  de  Lys;  Gringoire  remained  a 
poet  and  a  vagabond — the  tautology  must  be  forgiven — 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

As  for  Quasimodo,  he  disappeared,  and  for  many 
years  was  not  heard  of  But  when  search  was  made 
for  the  body  of  Olivier  de  Daim,  in  the  vaults  of  Mont- 
faircon,  where  the  corpse  of  La  Esmeralda  was  de- 
posited, the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Hunchback  was 
found,  mouldering  by  the.'ideof  hers  whom  he  had  so 
deeply  loved  in  life,  and  so  vainly  attempted  to  save 
from  death. 


THE    NICK    OF    TIME 


Twas  a  dry,  cold  day  in  the  winter  time. 

But  the  devil  felt  hot  below  : 
So  he  spread  his  wings  for  our  earthly  clime, 
Just  to  take  a  peep  at  the  march  of  crime — 

And  see  if 'twas  quick  or  slow. 

Lord ! — tho'  it  was  winter — what  a  wealth 

Of  harvest  souls  he  got ! 
Mortals,  who  cloth'd  themselves  by  stealth  ,• 
Doctors,  who  lived  by  killing  health  ,• 

And  of  lawyer.'',  a  countless  lot! 

Mid  the  rising  generation,  too, 

There  was  a  promising  crop  ; 
And  he  laugh'd  to  see  what  the  young  can  do, 
And,  if  so  they  go  on,  how  very  few 

Will  escape  tho  final  drop. 

Hovering  o'er  a  hamlet  small, 

Old  Nick  began  to  laugh. 
When  he  spied  a  parson,  who  preach'd  to  all 
On  the  sulphur  agonies  to  befall 

Those  who  worship  the  "  Golden  Calf." 

"  My  journey's  done  for  to-day,"  he  said; 

"  Let  mortals  do  the  rest : 
Yon  fool,  to  his  golden  treasures  wed — 
To-morrow  he  swells  my  triumph-dead  ; 

For,  of  thousands,  he's  the  best! 

All,  all  are  bad — but  how  bad  are  they 

Whose  tongues  conceal  their  hearts  I" 
Thus  shouted  the  demon  ;  and  away 
He  fled,  to  receive,  ere  break  of  day, 
This  "  Bachelor  of  Arts  .'" 
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POINTING    UP;    OR,    WINNING    AND    L  O  Sd  NG 


Why,  oltf  boyj  your  phizog  is  a  leetlecf  the  longest.  Ten  to  one  were  rather  heavy  odds,  tiwugh- Ughlly 
lost.  Tip  us  all  you  have,  and  never  mind  the  balance.  You  are  not  the  first  fine  fellow  whohas  Jiew 
ruined  by  a  filly.  It  is  great  fun  to  trap  the  knowing  ones— though  I  believe  that  the  favourite,  like  y»\a 
purse,  is  a  leetle  out  of  condition.  AtalaAta  never  could  be  beaten  in  days  of  old,  except  by  her  rivals  in 
the  race  dropping  the  golden  fruit — her  namesake  has  improved  upon  the  practice,  for  she  wins  the  race,  but 
still  obliges  her  antagonist  to  drop  the  yellow  metal. 


PROFOUND    STUDY 


As  Dominie  Sampson  says,  this  is  prodigious!  Here  is  a  grave  bachelor,  whose  hair  has  marked  upon  it 
the  Ircst  of  sixty  winters,  intently  engaged  in  reading  an  interesting  account  of  a  Domus  et  places  uxor,  with* 
all  the  gravity  of  an  obituary.  To  him  it  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  While  enjoying  himself,  his  venerable  pate  came 
m  contact  with  his  spermaceti  companion,  which  most  suddenly,  unceremoniously,  and  cruelly  robbed  him  of 
the  laurels  with  which  time  had  decked  his  phrenological  cranium.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  him  just  now ; 
80  lost  IS  he  in  meditation,  that  a  twenty-four  pounder  set  off  under  his  ear  would  scarcely  rouse  him  from  his 
fit  of  abstraction! 
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PETER    FABER; 


OR,    .THE    MAN    WITH   iTHE    BOOTS 
BY    JQSJEEH   C.    NEAX. 


.  Ii. was  a  lovely,  momiug  about  a  week  «ince.  The 
air  VRaa  fresh,  with  just  sufficient  frost  about  it  to.give 
luddioess  to  the  cheek  and  brilliance  to  the  eye. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  streamed  brightly  up  the  street; 
knockers  beamed  like  gold,  and  they  who  had 
achieved  their  breakfasts  and  had  no  fear  of  duns, 
-went  whistling  through  the  town,  as  if  they  had 
afinally,  dissolved  partnership  with  care,  and  had  no- 
thing else  to  do  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  but 
tabe  as  merry  as  grigs,  and  as  frolicksome  as  kittens. 
lYoung  men  slapped  their  comrades  on  the  back  with 
A  merry  laugh,  and  old  men  poked  their  cronies  with 
a  stick  and  chuckled .  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
mornings,  which  cause  us  to  forget  that  we  are  lumps 
of  frail  humanity,  and  almost  induce  us  to  dance 
labjjg  the  highway,  instead  of  walking  with  the  som- 
Jwce  dignity,  which,  by  the  rules  of  propriety,  is  made 
imperative  upon  those  who  have  abjured  jackets,  and 
«arry  beards. 

But  this  is  a  world  of  violent  contrasts  and  of  pain* 
ful  incongruities.  While  the  very  air  breathed  joy, 
and  happiness  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  a  little  man 
appeared  walking  under  escort,  toward  the  corner  of 
iJFifth  and  Chesnut  streets — a  queer  little  man,  and  a 
(grim  little  roan.  His  face  was  pale  and  his  aspect 
sorrowful.  His  hat,  which  was  not  over  free  from 
iCarthy  stains,  was  generally  crumpled,  and  particular- 
ity smashed  in  at  the  top,  and  on  one  side.  It  seemed 
^an.emblem  of  the  upa  and. downs,  the  stumbling  places 
.,and  the  pitfalls  with  which  the  wearer's  path  through 
Me.is.diversified.  He  either  did  not  belong  to  his 
coat,  or  else  his  coat  did  not  belong  to  him — or  possi- 
bly mischance  had  shrunk  his. fair  proportions,  arid 
reduced  Jitm  to  the  condition  of  a  very  small  .kernel 
in  a  very  large  shell.  The  coat  was  decidedly  not 
such  as  would  be  called  a,  good  fit  in  Chesnut  street. 
The  buttons  behind  were,  full  six  inches  lower  than 
their  fashionable  location ;lhe  two  tails  trailed  upon 
the  ground;  while  iii  front,  the  garment  was  buttoned 
almost  around  his  knees,  i  but  •  being  fo»tnnately  o{ 
ample  circumference,  gave  his  jegs  euflicient  play; 
and  made  him  look  something  like  the  lawyer  in  the 
sack.  As  a  sneeering  urchin  sarcastically  observed, 
"  there  was  a  good  deal  of  coat,  but  not  much  man  ; 
the  pie  had  plenty  of  crust,  but  not  a  great  deal  of 
insides,"  and  to  confess  the  truth,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  arms  in  the  sleeves,  Peter  Faber,  the  unfortunate 
individual  in  question,  could  have  turned  round  in 
his  coat,  without  asking  his  coat  to  turn  round  with 
him. 

In  Addition  to  the  coverings  already  on  his  feet, 
Peter  Faber  carried  a  boot  in  each  hand.  Not  that 
he  had  stolen  the  boots.  No — it  would  be  rank  injus- 
tice to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  an  act.  But  most 
men  are  slightly  non  compos  on  one  subject  at  least, 
and  Peter's  monomania  related  to  boots.  His  foot  was 
the  only  handsome  part  of  him,  and  a  pair  of  boots 
appropriate  to  such  pedals  were  the  pride  of  his  heart. 
To  purchase  these  boots,  he  had  toiled  and  moiled  for 
months  ;  for  this  praiseworthy  purpose,  he  had  gone 
cold  and  hungry,  and  would  have  gone  ragged,  had 
not  a  "  stout  gentleman"  been  charitable  and  present- 
ed him  with  the  capacious  coat  aforesaid.  But  boots 
were  the  cause  of  his  downfall;  boots  tripped  up  his 
heels.  Faber  had  been  arrested  for  queer  behaviouif 
in  connection  with. his  new  boots :  an  offence  not  pre- 
cisely cognizable  in  itself^  except  so  far  as  it  denotes  ^ 
foregone  conclusion.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  as 
follows: 


On  the  previous  night,  the  watchman  in  peraiAbu- 
lating  the  market,  saw  a  strange  figure  upon  a  stall, 
twisting  about  in  a  singular  manner,  and  muttering  to 
itself  with  unearthly  energy.  Now  the  Charley  t» 
whom  we  have  allusion,  is  not  more  afraid  than 
another  of  animated  flesh  and  blood ;  but  he  has  no 
fondness  for  taking  spectres  by  the  collar,  or  for  spring- 
ing his  rattle  at  the  heels  of  a  goblin ;  holding  it  as  a 
sound  maxim,  that  as  such  visiters  pay  no  taxes,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  luxury  of  an  arrest,  and  that  the 
ordinances  of  the  city  do  not  apply  to  them.  He 
likewise  argues  very  justly  that  Dogberry  was  n» 
fool,  and  that  he  was  right  in  laying  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  when  opponents  appear,  who  are  likely  to  give 
you  the  worst  of  it,  true  policy  requires  you  to  "  let 
'em  alone,"  and  content  yourself  with  calling  them 
names  where  they  cannot  hear. 

"  If  it  isn't  a  ghost,"  thought  the  Charley,  "  it's  some- 
thing out  of  the  Museum  or  the  Menagerry.  May  be 
it  will  bite,  and  I  can't  afford  to  have  my  corporation 
chawed  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city.  May  be  it's  a  bird  ;"  continued  he,  as  he  caught 
a  glinapse  of  Peter's  coat  tail  fluttering  in  the  wind; 
"  She-e-e-w!" 

But  Peter  paid  no  regard  to  the  cry,  and  the  watch- 
man, .  therelbre,  cautiously  ran  decreasing  circles 
round  him,  until  he  saw  that  it  was  a  man,  apparently 
levelling  a  blunderbuss  full  in  his  face,  and  lugging 
at  the  trigger, 

"Hello!  don't  shoot! — may  be  it  willgooffl"  ejacu- 
lated the  watch,  ducking  and  diving  to  avoid  the 
anticipated  shot. 

"  Don't  shute  ?  I  know  it  don't  shute — that's  what 
I  want  it  to  do.  I'm  trying  to  make  it  shute  with  all 
my  ten  fingers,"  was  the  panting  reply,  as  the  appa- 
rently threatening  muzzle  was  lowered,  for  an  instaAt, 
and  raised  again  ;  "  And  as  for  it's  going  off",  that's  easy 
done.     I  want  it  to  go  on.     Fire  and  fury!" 

Luckily  for  the  Charley's  comfort,  he  now  discover- 
ed that  the  supposed  blunderbuss  was  Peter  Faber's 
leg,  and  that  the  little  man  had  it  levelled  like  a  gun, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to,  pull  a  Wellington  boot  over 
that  which  already  encased  his  foot.  He  sighed  and 
tugged,  and  sighed  and  tugged  again.  The  effort  was 
bootless.  He  could  not,  to  use  his  own  words,  make 
it  "shute."  The  first  pair,  which  already  occupied 
•the  premises,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  of 
interlopers,  and  Peter's .  pulling  and  hauling  were 
.useless  efforts. 

"  Them  boots,"  observed  the  Charley,  in  a  sympa- 
thizing tone,  "  is  pretty  much  like  my  trying  to  'leviate 
the  pressure  by  borrowing  a  little  of  the  ready — 
no.  go." 

"Pshaw — baint  it  hot!"  said  Peter;  "Cuss  these 
boots!  They've  been  eating  green  pusimmins,  I  guess  ; 
their  mouths  is  all  drawed  up  like  as  if  they  wanted 
to  whistle.  They  did  fit  like  nothing,  when  I  bought 
'em  this  moxning;  but  now,  1  might  as  well  pull  at 
the  door  handle  and  try  to  poke  ray  foot  through  the 
keyhole.  My  feet  couldn't  have  growed  so  much 
to-night,  or  else  my  stockings  would  have  been  tore, 
and  I'm  sure  I've  got  my  own  legs  on,  because  they're 
short  and  bandy,  and  they've  got  patches  on  the 
knees." 

"Are  you  sure  you  didn't  get  swapped  as  you  came 
up  the  street?  I  see  you've  got  something  to  boot," 
said  the  Charley, drib  "And  though  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  matter,  you  certainly  look  as  if  you 
were  a  little  swiped." 
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Peter's  thoughts,  hevever,  were  too  intent  upon 
the  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  and  desired  to  get 
on  foot,  to  pay  much  attention  to  any  other  insinu- 
ation than  that  of  trying  to  insinuate  his  toes  into  the 
<;alf  skin.  Words  of  sarcasm  and  words  of  comfort 
were  equally  thrown  away  upon  him.  He  asked  no 
sole-ace  but  that  ©f  getting  his  sole  upon  the  sole  of 
his  new  boots.     Upon  this  his  soul  was  intent. 

"  My  friend,  a'n't  you  corned  ?"  was  the  functionary's 
delicate  inquiry. 

"Corned?  No — look  at  my  foot — nor  bunioned 
either,"  replied  Peter,  as  he  commenced  another 
series  of  tugging  at  the  straps,  and  with  a  look  of  sus- 
picion he  added.  "That  tarnal  bootman  must  have 
changed  'em.  He's  guv  me  some  baby's  boots.  But 
never  mind — boots  was  made  to  go  on,  arid  go  on 
they  must,  if  I  break  my  back  a  driving  into  'em. 
Hurra  I"  shrieked  our  hero,  "  Bring  on  your  wild 
cats !" 

With  this  exclamation — which  amounts  with  those 
who  use  it,  to  a  determination  to  do  or  die — Peter 
screwed  up  his  visage  and  his  courage  to  what  may 
be  truly  denominated  "  the  terrible  feet"  and  put 
forth  his  whole  strength.  Every  nerve  was  strained 
to  its  utmost  tension ;  the  tug  was  tremendous,  but 
alas!  CsBsar  was  punctured  as  full  of  holes  as  a  cul- 
lender, by  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  best  friends, 
and  many  others  have  been  stuck  in  a  vital  part  by 
those  who  were  their  intimate  cronies,  and  how 
could  Peter  Faber  hope  to  escape  the  treachery,  by 
which  all  great  men  are  begirt?  When  exerting  the 
utmost  of  his  physical  strength,  the  traitorous  straps 
gave  way.  Two  simultaneous  cracks  were  heard  ; 
a  pair  of  heels,  describing  a  short  curve,  flashed 
through  the  air,  and  Peter,  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, turned  a  series  of  backward  somersets  from 
the  stall,  and  went  whizzing  like  a  wheel  across  the 
market.  JNow  the  half  donned  boot  appeared  upper- 
most, and  again  his  head  Ibllowed  liis  heels,  as  if  for 
very  rage  he  was  trying  to  bite  the  hinder  part  of  his 
shins,  or  sought  to  hide  his  rage  and  mortification  at 
his  failure,  iwt  only  by  swallowing  his  boots,  but 
likewise  by  gobbling  up  his  whole  body.  He  soon, 
however,  brought  up  with  a  smack  against  the  oppo- 
site stall,  his  legs  flourishing  in  the  air. 

"  Why  bless  us,  Boots,"  said  the  Charley,  following 
him  like  a  boy  beating  a  hoop,  "  this  is  what  I  call 
rewarsing  the  order  of  natur.  You  travel  backerds, 
and  you  stop  on  your  noddle.  I  thought  you  was 
trying  to  go  clean  through  the  mud  into  the  middle  of 
next  week.  A'n't  you  most  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat?" 

"  Cocked  fiddlesticks !"  muttered  Peter.  "  Turn  us 
right  side  up  with  care.  That's  right — cocked  hat 
indeed,  when  you  can  see  with  half  an  eye — if  you've 
got  as  mJich — it's  my  boots  vot  rout  go  on.  A  steam 
engine — forty  horse  power — couldn't  pull  'em  on,  if 
you're  foot  was  a  thimble  and  your  legs  a  knitting 
needle.  Don't  you  see  it  was  the  straps  as  broke? 
Not  a  good  watchey  !"  continued  Peter,  as  he  dashed 
the  b(X)ts  on  the  pavement,  and  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  dance  on  them,  and  "  tread  on  haughty  Spain." 

"  Well  now,  I  think  I  am  a  good  watchey ;  for  Fve 
been  watching  you  and  your  boots  for  some  time." 

"  What's  a  man  if  he  a'n't  got  handsome  boots,  and 
what's  the  use  of  handsome  boots  if  he  a'n't  got  'em 
on?  As  the  English  Gineral  said,  what's  beauty  with- 
out bootee,  and  what's  bootee  without  beauty  ?  Look 
at  them  are  articles — fursi  I  bought  'em,  and  then  I 
black'd  'em,  and  now  they  turn  agin  me,  and  bite 
their  best  friend,  like  a  wiper.  Don't  they  look  as  if 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  rather  think  they  do  look  mean  enough." 

"  Who  cares  what  you  think  ?  Have  you  got  a 
boot-jack  in  your  pocket? — no,  not  a  boot-jack — I  want 
a  pair  of  them  are  hook-em-sniveys,  vot  they  uses  in 


the  shops.     I  don't  want  a  pull-offer;  I  want  a  pair  of 
puU-on-ers." 

"If  you'll  walk  with  rae,  I'll  find  you  a  pair  of 
hook-em-sniveys  in  less  than  no  time." 

"  If  you  will  I'll  go,  because  I  must  get  my  boots 
on  some  how,  and  hook-em-sniveys  will  do  it  if  any 
thing  will.  There's  no  fun  in  boots  what  wont  go 
on :  you  can't  make  any  thi-ng  of  'em  except  old 
clothes  bags,  and  letter-boxes  ;  and  I  a'n't  got  much 
use  for  articles  of  the  sort — seeing  as  how  clothes  and 
letters  are  scarce  with  me." 

"Can't  you  use  'era  for  book  keeping,  by  double 
entry  ?"  said  the  Charley,  "  that's  the  way  I  do.  I 
put  all  my  cash  into  one  old  boot,  and  all  my  receipts 
into  the  other — that's  scientific  double  entry  simplified 
— old  slippers  is  the  Italian  method." 

"  No,  I  can't.  I  does  business  on  the  fork  out  sys- 
tem.  I  don't  save  up,  only  for  boots,  and  as  soon  as  I 
gets  any  money,  \  speculates  right  off  in  something  to 
eat,  and  lives  upon  the  principal." 

Peter  gathered  up  his  boots,  and  half  reclining  upon 
the  watchman,  wended  his  way  to  the  common  recep- 
tacle, where  after  discovering  the  trick  played  upon 
him,  and  finding  that  the  hook-em-sniveys  were  not 
forthcoming,  he  shared  his  wrath  between  the  boots, 
which  had  originally  betrayed  him,  and  the  Charley, 
who  had  consequently  betrayed  him.     At  length 

"Sweet  sleep,  the  wounded  bosom  healing," 
restored  Peter  to  himself,  and  that  just  estimate  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  which  leaches  that  it  is  not  easy — 
even  for  a  man  who  is  as  sober  as  a  powder-horn,  and 
not  as  topers  wish  to  be  who  love  their  grog — to  pull 
on  a  pair  of  long  boots  over  another  pair;  particularly 
if  the  latter  happen  to  be  wet  and  muddy.  Convinced 
of  this  important  truth,  Peter  put  his  boots  under  his 
arm — paid  the  fine — (which  generally  forms  the  finale 
on  such  occasions) — and  departed  to  get  the  straps 
repaired,  and  try  the  eflficacy  of  hook-em-sniveys 
where  the  law  could  not  interfere. 


THE    CASTLE    BY    THE    SEA. 
Say,  hast  ihou  seen  the  castle, 

Which  stands  above  the  sea; 
O'er  which,  in  bright  and  golden  light, 
The  clouds  are  floating  free  ? 

And  is  it  fairly  mirror'd 

In  the  crystal  flood  below  ? 
And  does  its  shadow  tremble 

In  the  evening's  ruddy  glow? 

I  saw  that  lofty  castle 

Above  the  dark  profound  ; 
And  the  cold  moon  stood  above  it, 

And  the  night-mists  floated  round. 

Spoke  not  the  wind  and  ocean 
With  merry  voice  and  strong? 

And  heard'sl  thou  not  the  sound  within, 
Of  lute,  and  harp,  and  song? 

The  winds  and  waves  were  lying 

In  silence,  one  and  all ; 
And  a  funeral  hymn  was  singing 

Within  the  darksome  hall. 

And  saw'st  thou  passing  by  thee 
The  monarch  and  his  queen — 

The  royal  robes  of  purple. 
The  sceptre's  golden  sheen  ? 

And  led  they  not  between  them 

A  maiden  young  and  fair. 
All  sunlike  in  her  loveliness, 

With  bright  and  flowing  hair  ? 

Without  or  crown  or  purple 

I  saw  the  royal  pair; 
Their  robes  were  robes  of  mournings 

The  maiden  was  not  there ! 
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TAKING     LEAVE. 

I         til||i» 


Long  wanted must  come  my  rum  'un — the  public  prosecutor  has  sent  after  you;  he  wants  a  tenant  for 

one  of  his  houses,  and  he  has  pitched  upon  you.  Take  leave  of  the  old  'un  and  tortle  with  us;  there  is  no  use 
in  crying.  Care  killed  a  cat.  You  will  find  your  neighbours  a  jolly  set.  Just  tip  the  blunt  to  the  dealer  ia 
heavy  vet&nd  blue  ruin,  and  you'll  be  as  intimate  as  if  you  had  been  acquainted  for  years.  Never  mind  your  wife, 
nobody  does  now!  Why,  you  ought  lo  be  thankful — many's  the  one  that  would  envy  your  luck — getting  rid 
of  wife  and  child  all  at  once.  Let  her  come  and  see  you  ;  tell  her  she  will  be  sure  to  find  you  at  home.  Ex- 
cuse my  joke,  but  I  can't  help  it;  it's  a  way  1  have.     Stand  apart,  Spooney,  and  let  the  gemman  pass. 


SETTLING     ACCOUNTS 


"  Oh,  master !  I  won't  do  so  agin !  Oh  !  oh !  I  never  will !  Oh !  try  me,  do !  do !  I  will  be  a  good  boy- 
Master,  I  will !  if  you  don't  whip  me  now  !  It  wasn't  me ! — you  may  ask  my  sister  Gemima.  Oh !  master- 
master — oh!  oh!  oh!" 

But  all  would  not  do.  Old  Boniface  has  the  young  rogue  fast,  and  is  paying  up  long-standing  scores  with 
a  vengeance.  As  soon  might  ye  move  the  nether  millstone  by  cries,  as  him.  The  oil  of  hickory  is  his  sove- 
reign  panacea.  No  wonder  the  little  urchins  huddle  together  and  open  their  eyes  so  big.  It  was  not  a  trifling 
•quail,  but  a  real  north-easter,  it  was  a  time  big  with  thumping,  bumping,  and  smacking.  The  rogues  had 
managed  to  introduce  a  dozen  or  two  of  pins  through  the  easy  chair  of  their  master,  while  absent  a  moment 
from  his  rostrum.  But  the  old  man  has  a  double  consolation ;  he  is  giving  a  practical  lessen  on  phlebotomy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  benefitting  himself  by  manly  and  athletic  exercise. 


im 
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LOVE     AND     MARRIAGE 

OR,     THE     YOUTH'S    RESCUE. 


"You  are  a  happy  raan,"  said  Thomas  Preston/an 
elderly  wealthy  citizen  o^  -Philadelphia,  to  his  neigh- 
loonr,  Richard  Copeland,  as  they  walked  together  up 
Arch  street,  in  the  beginning  of  July  last.  "You  have 
BO  profligate  son  to  torment  you." 

"True,  I  cannot  now  complain  of  that  €fvfl."  Har- 
yy  was  at  one  time  a  little  given  to  frolicking,  and  I 
had  fears  that  he  might  become  a  corrfirmed  rake; 
l)ut  he  soon  resorted  to  the  true  specific  fca-  profligacy; 
and  my  mind  became  ©asy." 

"Specific  for  profligacy !"  exclaimed  Wr.  Preston. 
"What  is  it,  pray  ?  If  ti{  any  efficacy,  you  onght,  in 
mercy  to  one-half  of  the  parents  of  out  times,  to 
make  it  known." 

"I  have  proved  its  efficacy,"  «iiid  Mr.  Copdland. 
"If  properly  applied,  it  is  an  unfailing  wmedy,  and 
I  am  very  willing  to  communicate  k  for  the  benefit  of 
my  neighbours, — it  is  the  well  knowA  compound  of 
Xove  and  Marriage." 

"A  judicious  marriage,  I  grant  you,"  observed  Pres- 
ton, "is  very  commendable,  and  a  great  proteciion  to 
y^ih.  Btft  'there  are  young  fellows  who  will  please 
iJuftir  fanckrs  in  the  selection  of  their  brides,  regardless 
4if  all  pr rfdierlt  considerations,  and  in  direct  defiance 
df  the  'wishies  of  their  parents.  The  marriages  con- 
^ttttcDed  'by  such  self-willed  youths  can  seldom  result 
in  good!" 

"  If  virtue  forms  the  cord,  and  aflfection  ties  the 
knot,"  said  Copeland,  "then,  my  friend,  you  may  be 
assured  that  wisdom  sanctions  the  connexion,  and  that 
prosperity  will  bless  it.  You  deplore  the  extrava- 
gance of  your  son  Edward.  You  ought  then  to  pray 
that  he  may  speedily  fall  in  love  with  a  deserving 
girl,  and  encourage  him  to  marry  her.  Should  he 
do  so,  my  life  for  it,  he  will  become  both  a  credit  and  a 
comfort  to  you." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Preston,  "that  is  now  past  calculating 
on.     For  the  last  two  years  his  life  has  been  a  contin- 
ued course  of  drunicenness,  gambling  and  debauchery; 
and  he  is  novv  likely  to  wind  up  his  evil  eareier  by 
marrying  a  girl  without  either  family  or  fortune." 
"Is  she  of  good  morals?"  asked  Copeland. 
"I  know  not,"  was  the  reply. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  to  the  contrary  ?" 
"Never." 

"And  why  do  you  object  to  her?" 
"Because  her  father  is  not  worth  a  dollar.    He  is  a 
pains-taking  mechanic,  who  haslo^orkhafdlomake 
purchases  and  payments  meet." 

"An  honest  man,  I'll  be  bound  for  it,"  observed 
Copeland,  "and  the  father  of  a  virtuous  daughter.  II 
your  son  really  loves  the  daughter,  have  them  married 
as  soon  as  you  can.  She  will  restore  him  to  respecta- 
hility,  if  there  be  any  chance  for  him  in  this  world." 
"Edward  Preston  marry  a  mechanic's  daughter! 
Surely,  my  friend,  you  do  not  seriously  advise  such  a 
thing,"  exclaimed  Preston.  "Had  he  conducted  him- 
self well,  the  highest  family  in  the  city  might  have 
fceen  proud  of  his  alliance." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Copeland  mildly,  "Everyone 
to  his  taste.  Mine  is  for  virtue  and  poverty  rather 
than  riches  and  vice.  I  will  be  plain  with  you. — I 
iiad  rather  that  uson  of  mine  should  marry  the  me- 
chanic's well-behaved  daughter,  than  that  a  daughter 
of  mine  should  marry  your  ill-behaved  son." 

"That's  literally  plain,  indeed,"  relumed  Preston. 
■«But  my  eon  has  disgraced  both  himself  and  me — I 
mtttt  bear  it." 

"Nay,  I  -wish  not,  Mr.  Preston,  to  fhurt  yourrfeel- 
5ngs,"  said  his  friend  ;  "but  I  think  you  ought  to 
make  some  sacrifice  to-setture  your  son's  reformation." 
"Heaven  knows  I  would  make  almost  any  sacrifice 


a  marriage  so  far  beneath  what  he  ought  to  aspire  to, 
would  consummate  his  degradation." 

"There  I  difl'er  from  you,"  said  Copeland.     "If  she 
be  a  virtuous  woman,  «he  will  rescue  him  from  de- 
gradation. I  hope  you  have  not  forbidden  the  match  ?" 
"Certainly  I  have,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  will  he  obey  you  ?" 

"I  fear  not.  The  headstrong  scoimdrel  says  he  will 
have  her  in  spite  of  all  obstacles." 

"And  my  opinion  is,"  said  Copeland,  "that  if  he  ob- 
tains her,  he  will  have  reason  to  bless  his  stars,  and 
you  to  rejoice  all  the  days  of  your  life  in  his  good  for^ 
tune.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  remedy  for  youth- 
ful profligacy  like  marrying  -a  virtuous  woman.  I 
have  proved  it.— -Ha-ve  you  dined  ?" 
"I  have." 

"Then,  pray,  walk  home  with  me.  While  we  drink 
a  few  glasses  of  wine,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  to  the 
purpose." 

The  gentlemen  were  soon  seated  as  comfortably  as 
well-cu.«!hioned  chairs  and  bright  sherry  could  make 
them.  Mrs.  Copeland  remained  with  ihem  only  till 
she  had  returned  the  complirafent  ^ aid  her  in  ^riiikipg 
the  first  glass. 

"That  lady,"  said  her  husband,  assoon-as  she  liad 
withdrawn,  "was,  thirty  years  ago,  in  my  eyes,  one  of 
the  loveliest  women  in  the  world.  She  is  now  neaB^y 
fifty,  and  I  can  still  discover  charms  in  her  counte- 
nance and  person,  which  delight  me  more  than  those 
of  any  other  woman.  You  will  pardon  this  panegyric 
upon  my  own  wife,  as  I  intend  it  for  the  preface  of 
the  story  I  am  about  to  tell  you." 

"Your  praise  of  Mrs.  Copeland  is  nothing  but  jus- 
tice," replied  Preston,  "and  I  see  not  why  a  husband 
should  be  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  attractions  of  his 
wife  as  freely  as  a  lover  of  those  of  his  mistress." 

"Custom — custom,  sir,  rules  all  such  matters,  with- 
out deigning  to  give  a  reason,"  observed  Copeland. — 
"But  so  much  for  the  preface.     Now  for  the  story. 

"I  was  once,  to  my  ^hame  be  it  spoken,  a  finished 
profligate — a  wretch  who  had  nearly  broken  the 
hearts  of  his  parents,  and  fallen  himself  the  victim  of 
reckless  intemperance  and  debauchery.  That  woman 
who  has  just  left  us,  saved  me." 

"Then,  indeed,  you  cannot  praise  her  too  highly," 
ejaculated  Preston. 

"And,"  continued  Copeland,  "she  accomplished  this 
act  of  humanity,  when  ^he  herself  was  in  the  utter- 
most distress — a  prey  to  grief  and  penury  so  extreme 
as  to  drive  her  almost  to  the  verge  of  despair. — But 
to  proceed — 

After  finishing  my  studies  at  one  of  our  Eastern 
colleges,  where  1  had  been  first  initiated  into  vice,  I 
returned  to  this,  my  native  city,  where  my  parents, 
proud  of  my  accomplishments,  supplied  me  for  some 
time  very  freely  with  money.  I  soon  became  intimate 
with  a  number  of  full-blooded  rake.s,  with  whom  I 
frequented  the  most  fashionable  and  expensive  resorts 
of  dissipation.  After  some  time,  my  father  began  to 
remonstrate  with  me,  and  then  to  curtail  my  supplies. 
But  this  produced  no  amendment  on  my  part.  On  the 
contrary,  by  irritating  me,  it  drove  me  the  more 
rapidly  into  recklessness  of  ohoracter  ««d  ^oonse- 
quences.  At  last, my  faiherhaving repeatedly  paid  the 
debts  which  I  had  contracted,  refused  to  do  «o  a^ 
longer,  and  abandoned  me  as  utterly  irreclaimable. 
1  now  became  so -sottish  in  my  habits,  and  shabby  ia 
my  appearance,  that  many  of  my  recent  eompanioiw 
in  vice,  were  ashamed  «f  my  society,  and  avoided 
me,  refusing  even  to  recognize  me  in  the  «Jreete. 
This,.and  innumerable  other  iBslancesofmoriifioaii«nto 
which  I  was  daily  subjected,  drove  me  to<}istraciion. 


for  such  an  object,"  said  the  unhappy  parent ;  "but  j  and  I  frequently  meditated  ending  my  laiserable  exist- 
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ence  by  selMestruction.  Intoxication,  however,  still 
affording  ine  temporary  relief  from  my  horrible  reflec- 
tions, I  delivered  myself  up  to  it  as  my  only  friend.  But 
my  destitution  was  such  that  the  means  of  this  re- 
source were  not  always  attainable,  without  stooping 
to  practices  which  even  then,  low  as  I  bad  fallen,  1 
felt  degrading. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  time,  the  only  friend  who 
had  not  utterly  deserted  me,  was  the  owner  of  a  re- 
tail dry-goods  store  at  the  New  Market  He  was  a 
duBtent  relation  of  my  mother;  and  had  often,  by  af- 
fording me  shelter  and  «  seasonable  supply  of  food, 
preserved  me  when  appawntly  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. 

One  day,  as  I  was  lotmging  in  his  store,  a  young 
■woman  entered,  whose  appearance  interested  me.  I 
"had  always  been  an  admirer  of  female  beauty,  but 
had  led  too  roving  a  life  to  have  been  ever  seriously 
in  love.  My  feelings,  the  moment  before  seeing  this 
young  woman,  were  indeed  but  little  in  unison  with 
thetender  passion.  The  customary  stimulus  of  ardent 
sptrits  was  absent,  and  I  w€is  desponding  and  averse 
to  any  emotions  of  the  gentler  and  more  amiable 
hind.  But  thefirst  word  which  I  heard  this  girl  utter 
awoke  a  tone  of  feeling  in  my  bosom  which  had  hith- 
erto lain  dorranni.  Her  voice  was  uncommonly 
vweet,  but  its  tone  was  tremulous,  and  her  manner 
diffident  She  offered  a  small  embroidered  cap  for 
sale,  at  a  price  which  she  -said  would  not  remunerate 
her  for  the  time  expended  in  working  it.  My  friend, 
rather  unfeelingly,  as  I  thought,  offered  herabout  two- 
thirds  of  her  demand. 

"1  expected  more,"  said  she,  "but  it  is  my  first  at- 
tempt at  deuling.and  you  are  no  doubt  the  better  judge 
of  its  value.     I  must  take  your  offer." 

He  paid  her.  On  receiving  the  money,  her  eyes 
happened  to  meet  mine.  She  turned  them  hastily 
away  in  seeming  confusion.  Obtaining  another  glance 
Kt  them  before  she  left  the  store,  1  fancied  that  I  per- 
ceived them  swelling  with  tears.  At  that  moment,  I 
entirely  forgot  my  own  condition.  My  misery — my 
degradation — my  hopelessneBs,  were  all  absorbed  in 
the  interest  I  felt  for  this  beautiful  and  modest  girl 
— ^for  beautiful  and  modest  shie  appeared  to  me,  be- 
yond any  thing  f  had  ever  seen  in  woman. 

I  followed  her,  almost  uncansciously^from  what 
motive,  except  the  pleasure  of  beholding  her,  I  con- 
li9M3, 1  know  not.  I  kept  her  in  view,  until  she  en- 
tered a  small  CQurt  off  Lombard  street,  nor  could  I 
resist  the  impulse  I  felt,  to  follow  her,  even  there. 
On  'entering  the  rourt»  I  perceived  that,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  me,  she  had  been  accosted  by  a  man  who 
demanded  if  she  could  now  pay  him. 

"I  can  pay  you  only  in  part,"  said  she.  "But  I  en- 
treat that  you  will  not  turn  us  out,  for  my  mother  is 
much  too  feeble  to  be  removed  with  safety." 

"That  is  none  of  my  concern,"  he  replied,  with 
heartless  indifference.  "But  how  much  can  you  now 
pay  me?" 

She  named  the  amount  which  she  had  received  for 
the  embroidered  cap.  "It  is  all  that  I  can  at  present 
raise  for  you,"  said  she,  "and  I  have  wrought  hard 
night  and  day,  to  earn  it." 

"Then  you  must  decamp  immediately,"  he  said 
sternly,  as  he  took  the  money.  "I  must  rent  my 
house  to  some  one  better  able  to  pay  for  it.  I  did  not 
know  you  were  so  utterly  poor,  or  you  should  never 
have  entered  it.     I  was  deceived  by  appearances." 

"Oh,  sir,  remember  that  while  my  mother  was  in 
health  we  paid  you  punctually ;  but  her  sickness  has 
exhausted  our  means.  Do  not  drive  us  out  till  she 
recovers.  I  will  be  doubly  industrious,  and  earn,  I 
hope,  very  soon,  sufficient  to  pay  you." 

"No,  Miss,  no ;  you  may  get  sick  too,  and  then  I 
may  whislh  for  my  rent.  I  can  trust  to  no  such 
ohttDce. — Pavid,"  said  he,  addressing  a  man  inside  of 


the  house,  whom  I  had  not  before  observed,  ''thes© 
women  must  be  ejected  right  away.  Proceed  at  onee 
to  execute  your  warrant." 

"I  have  made  the  inventory,"  said  David;  ''but  it 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  The  articles  will 
scarcely  pay  for  advertising  the  vendue." 

"No  matter;  secure  what  you  can  get,"  cried  the 
stern   landlord. 

"Oh,  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Cartwood,  to  have  a  little  for- 
bearance," entreated  the  poor  girl.  "This  usage  will 
kill  my  mother." 

"1  cannot  help  that,"  answered  the  savage ;  •*! 
must  have  no  bad  tenants  in  my  property.  Ohut  you 
must  go." 

I  experienced  at  that  moment  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nant energy  to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger.  I 
approached  Cartwood. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "this  language  to  a  female  is  unworthy 
of  either  a  man  or  a  christian." 

"Who  asks  for  your  interference  ?"  he  demanded 
roughly. 

"Humanity,"  1  replied  -with  firmness. 
"And  will  humanity  induce  you   to  pay  the  d*bt 
this  woman  owes  me  i"  he  asked  with  a  sneer. 

"If  in  my  power,"  I  replied,  in  a  humbled  tone,  be- 
ing suddenly  stung  with  a  bitter  recollection  of -my 
poverty,  "  I  would  cheerfully  pay  it." 

"^ell  observed!"  said  lie,  tauntingly,  as  he  eyed 
my  liaggard  appearance  contemptuously  from  head  to 
foot.  I  felt  at  that  moment  such  an  overpowering 
sense  of  shame,  that  I  could  have  wished  for  the 
stroke  of  a  thunderbolt  to  annihilate  me.  I  rallied, 
liowever,  sufficiently  to  inquire  the  amount  of  the  hi- 
sulter's  claim.  It  was  but  six  dollars;  and  I  recollected 
that  I  had  a  mother  and  a  sister  who  both  delighted  in 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  virtuous,  and  felt  assured 
that,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  case,  their  aid  would  be  instantly  re- 
ceived. I  therefore  asked  the  impatient  landlord, 
whether,  if  he  received  his  demand  during  the  day,  he 
would  be  satisfied. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  in  rather  a  milder  tone,  as 
he  fancied  he  eaw  some  prospect  of  payment.  "If 
you  promise  to  be  punctual  in  raising  the  wind,  I 
will  wait  one  day  longer.  But  should  you  disappoint 
me,  do  not  expect  another  hour's  indulgence." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "let  your  officer  depart.  I  wish  to 
consult  without  inteiruption,  with  your  tenants,  on  the 
subject." 

"We  will  give  them  another  chance,  David," 
said  he  ;  "  let  us  go."  The  two  harpies  departed 
together. 

The  habitation  which  I  now  entered  was  very 
small,  but  very  clean.  It  was  a  frame^  building,  of 
two  stories,  with  only  one  apartment  on  each 
floor.  The  young  woman,  whose  name  I  ascertained 
to  be  Elizabeth  Blandford,  after  making  her  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  kindness  of  my  interference,  in- 
formed me  that  her  mother  was  sick  in  bed  in  the 
upper  apartment.  She  wished  to  cheer  her  with  the 
information  of  what  I  had  done,  and  would  leave  me 
but  for  a  few  moments.  During  her  absence  I  seated 
myself  at  the  table  where  the  officer  had  taken  the 
inventory  of  the  few  articles  which  ihe  law  permitted 
hira  to  seize,  and  where  writing  materials  still  re- 
mained. I  wrote  a  note  to  my  sister,  informing  her  of 
the  distress  I  was  so  anxious  she  should  furnish  me 
with  the  means  of  relieving.  I  intended,  if  possible, 
to  procure  an  interview  with  her,  in  order  to  impress 
more  strongly  upon  her,  the  circumstances  of  a  case 
so  well  calculated  to  awaken  her  sympathy.  I  had 
finished  writing  hy  the  time  Miss  Blandford  returned. 
She  again  warmly  expressed  her  gratitude  for  what  I 
had  done,  and  stated  that  her  mother  had  fervently 
prayed  Heaven  to  bless  me  for  it. 
"Would  to  Heaven,"  I  replied,  "that  iny  power  to 
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serve  you  were  equal  to  my  will.  Then,  indeed,  you 
should  never  know  distress  of  any  hind.  But,  alas, 
a  long  course  of  misconduct  has  deprived  me  of  such 
power.  But  1  have  relations  able  and  willing  to  do 
good.  I  will  hasten  to  apply  to  them,  for  I  am  anx- 
ious that  your  mind  should  be  at  ease." 

I  proceeded  without  delay  to  my  lather's  residence; 
but  as  I  approached  it,  1  slackened  my  pace  with  a 
misgiving  heart,  for  many  weeks  had  not  elapsed 
since,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  I  had  been  in- 
dignantly driven  from  its  door,  which  I  was  ordered 
never  again  to  enter.  But  my  sister  perceiving  me 
ik>m  one  of  the  windows,  encouraged  me  with  a  look 
of  recognition  and  kindness.  I  advanced  to  the  win- 
dow. She  lifted  it,  and  I  handed  her  the  note.  Hav- 
ing read  it,  she  admitted  me  into  the  hall." 

"Richard,"  said  she,  "I- hope  that  this  is  not  an  arti- 
fice to  get  money  for  vicious  purposes." 

"Do  not  take  my  word  for  what  I  have  stated  in 
that  note,"  1  replied.  "Come  yourself  and  witness 
the  distress  which  1  wish  you  to  relieve,  and  if  1 
know  your  heart,  relief  will  not  be  withheld  one 
instant." 

"Say  no  more,"  said  she,  handing  me  a  twenty 
dollar  bank  note.  "Hasten  away,  lest  your  flither 
come  and  find  you  here.  I  shall  contrive  to  see  those 
unfortunate  people  in  the  afternoon." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  my  sister,"  I  replied;  and  with 
feelings  lighter  and  more  joyous  than  I  had  for  months 
experienced,  I  hastened  to  the  objects  of  my  solici- 
tude. 

"Miss  Blandford,"  said  I,  "I  have  now  the  means 
of  your  relief.  Let  me  have  your  landlord's  address, 
and  I  will  immediately  discharge  his  claim." 

"May  the  Almighiy  reward  you,"  said  she;  "but 
I  perceive  you  are  agiiated." 

"It  is  with  the  delight  of  doing  good,"  I  replied. 
"Nevertheless,  you  are  agitated,"  she  returned. 
"Let  me  entreat  you  to  sit  down  lor  a  few  minutes 
until  you  become  composed.  Mr.  Cartwood  is  of  a 
harsh  temper,  and  I  should  like  you  to  be  calm  when 
you  meet  him."     , 

"I  will  use  no  expression  to  ofTend  him,"  said  I, 
"and  surely,  paying  him  money  will  not  displease 
him." 

She  informed  me  of  his  residence.  I  discharged 
his  demand,  and  returned  without  delay  to  the  fair 
being  in  whose  affairs  I  had  taken  such  an  interest." 
"Let  me  know,"  said  she,  "to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  kindness  ?"  for  she  as  yet  knew  neither  ray 
name  nor  my  connexions. 

"Alas !"  said  I,  "to  make  you  acquainted  with  my 
character  and  history,  is  a  task  that  I  dread,  for  it  will 
deprive  me  of  the  good  opinion  you  now  have  of  me, 
and  to  lose  which  will  indeed  render  me  miserable. 
But  I  will  conceal  nothing.  My  name  is  Richard 
Copeland — an  abandoned  profligate;  my  misconduct 
has  driven  me  from  my  father's  house.  I  am  an  out 
cast  from  society." 

"But  your  heart  is  good,"  said  she,  interrupting  the 
vehemence  of  my  expression.  "I  trust  you  will  yet  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Surely  the  door  of  refor- 
mation  is  not  yet  closed  against  you." 

"I  feel  at  this  moment,"  I  replied,  "a  strong  desire 
to  become  virtuous  and  temperate ;  but  1  fear  that  I 
have  not  the  power.  I  am  destined  to  go  on  in  my 
course  to  ruin.  Lament  not  for  me.  The  evil  was 
of  my  own  seeking.  The  intemperate  habits  in  which 
I  have  indulged,  have  become  part  of  ray  exist- 
ence, and  only  with  life  do  I  expect  to  get  rid  of 
them.  But  a  truce  with  repining.  Here  are  a  few 
dollars  remaining  after  discharging  your  landlord's 
claim.  Take  ihera.  They  were  sent  to  you  by  an 
angel  of  goodness,  who  will  visit  you  this  afternoon." 
"Alas,"  said  she,  "you  seem  yourself  to  want  the 
necessary  comforts  of  lifis,  and  why  should  I  deprive 


you  of  the  means  of  procuring  them  ?     I  cannot  take 
your  money." 

"Il^is  your  money,  Miss  Blandford,"  said  L  "Neither 
decorum  nor  common  honesty  will  permit  rae  to  keep 
it.     So  I  must  leave  it  vvith  you." 

At  this  moment,  I  could  not  conceal  the  muscular 
tremor  with  which,  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  excitement,  I  had  for  some  time  past  been 
affected.  The  customary  craving  for  inebriation  had 
returned;  and  attractive  as  was  to  me  the  presence  of 
this  fair  girl,  I  longed  too  much  for  relief  from  the  in- 
tolerable depression  of  both  mind  and  body  into  which 
I  had  sunk,  not  to  wish  myself  in  some  of  the  haunts 
of  dissipation,  where  I  could  procure  the  wonted  re- 
medy. She  observed  ray  unhappy  condition,  and  re- 
marked, 

"You  are  unwell,  Mr.  Copeland.     You  are  in  need^i 
of  refreshment.     I  will  prepare  some  for  you.     I  can- 
not bear  that  3'ou  should  leave  us  in  your  present  con- 
dition." 

I  yielded,  for  I  really  felt  on  the  verge  of  fainting. 
Miss  Blandford  hastened  to  a  neighbouring  store,  and 
soon  returned  with  refreshments.  I  drank  two  glasses 
of  wine  hastily.  I  wished  to  take  more,  but  her  pre- 
sence restrained  me  from  too  free  an  indulgence  of  my 
evil  propensity,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  months, 
I  resisted  the  temptation.  I  partook  of  some  food,  and 
became  sufficiently  invigorated  to  converse  with  free] 
dom.  I  visited  the  old  lady  in  her  sick  chamber,  and 
received  her  fervent  acknowledgments  for  the  ser- 
vices I  had  rendered.  My  sister  arrived  while  I  was 
thus  engaged.  She  was  delighted  to  find  me  so  em- 
ployed, and  on  departing  she  took  rae  aside  to  inform 
rae  of  her  satisfaction. 

"I  believe,"  said  she,  "that  these  people  are  truly 
worthy  of  your  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  Let  roe 
know  whenever  they  may  need  assistance,  and  I  will 
enable  you  to  afford  it.  But  I  must  entreat  you  to 
look  also  to  your  own  welfare.  Avoid  the  ruinous 
courses — the  vicious  habits  and  degrading  associations 
to  which  you  have  been  so  long  addicted.  It  will, 
indeed,  be  only  on  this  condition  that  I  will  make  you 
ray  alraoner  for  these  people. 

"I  feel  at  this  moment,"  I  replied,  "strongly  resolved 
to  follow  your  advice.  My  resolution  raay  relapse 
into  weakness  on  this  point,  as  it  has  often  done  ;  but 
with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  firm." 
I  avoided,  this  evening,  the  grog-house,  the  owner 
of  which  had  for  some  time  past  accommodated  me 
with  a  rude  bed  in  a  small  unplastered  garret.  I  was 
feeble  in  body,  and  sick  at  heart,  and  full  of  distaste 
for  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  public  house.  I 
preferred  soliciting  lodging  from  a  sober  man  named 
Engles,  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance.  He 
was  a  porter  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Market  street, 
and  had  some  time  before,  married  a  discreet  girl 
who  had,  for  many  months,  been  one  of  my  father's 
servants. 

"Nancy,"  said  I,  "you  knew  me  in  better  days  ; 
but  they  are  all  past,  and  here  I  am,  sick  at  heart, 
and  conscience-stricken.  I  have  too  long  frequented 
the  haunts  of  vice.  I  now  seek. shelter  in  the  abode 
of  virtue.  Will  you  grant  it  to  rae  under  your  roofP 
Providence  raay  yet  enable  rae  to  reward  you." 

"Poor,  indeed,  compared  with  those  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  your  father's  house,  are  the  accom- 
modations we  can  aflbrd  you  ;  but  hard  would  be 
my  heart,  if  I  ceuld  refuse  thera  to  you.  Such  as 
they  are,  you  are  heartily  welcorae  to  them.  I  see 
you  are  greatly  in  need  of  rest.  I  will  prepare  you  a 
bed.  But  first  you  must  have  some  food.  Say  what 
you  wish  for,  and  I  will  prepare  it." 

"I  am  not  hungry,  Nancy,  but  I  will  accept  of  a 
bed." 

I  retired,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  I  became  restless 
and  feverish ;  and  was  tormented  with  an  intolerable 
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gnawing  at  my  stomach,  and  a  violent  craving  for  the 
accustomed  stimulus  of  brandy.  I  struggled  resolutely 
with  .the  torturing  sensation,  until,  alarmed  by  my 
moanings,  Mrs.  Engles  entered  my  chamber,  and  in- 
quired what  she  could  do  for  me.  I  eagerly  request- 
ed a  little  brandy,  at  the  same  time  declaring  my  in- 
tention to  use  it  sparingly.  She  brought  me  about  a 
half  a  wine  glass  full.  For  some  minutes  I  struggled 
against  the  desire  to  swallow  it,  when  my  tortures 
became  so  alarmingly  severe,  that  Mrs.  Engles  her- 
self advised  me  to  drink  it,  which  I  did  considerably 
diluted  with  water.  I  became  scmewhat  easier.  My 
friendly  hostess  left  me,  bat  soon  returned  with  b 
physician,  who  administered  a  strong  opiate.  I  fell 
shortly  afterwards  into  a  slumber — sleep  it  could  not 

called — in  which  I  suffered  a  degree  of  pain,  both 
mental  and  bodily,  scarcely  inferior  to  my  waking 
torments. 

In  the  morning,  the  acute  pain  had  left  me,  but  it 
had  left  me  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  raise  myself  in  bed.  But  my  mental 
faculties  remained  sound,  and  I  felt  as  iff  had  already 
achieved  a  victory  over  an  unrelenting  and  formidable 
ioe.  My  thoughts  soon  became  centred  on  Miss 
Blandlord.  Indeed,  whether  waking  or  sleeping, 
whether  at  ease  or  in  pain,  they  had  scarcely  ever 
been  diverted  from  her.  1  longed  so  exceedingly  to 
behold  her,  that  I  he  desire  for  ardent  spirits  bccrame 
but  a  secondary  feeling. 

After  partaking  slightly  of  a  frugal  breakfast,  I 
communicated  ihe  state  of  my  feelings  t(»  Mrs.  En- 
gles. "If  this  fair  girl,"  said  I,  "will  only  indulge  me 
with  her  society,  and  encourage  mo  in  my  effijrls  at 
reformation,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  io  overcome  all 
my  evil  propensities ;  but  should  she  refuse  m«  her 
countenance,  then  indeed  must  I  fly  to  intoxication 
for  relief  from  misery,  and  the  madness  it  pro(Uices 
shall  be  my  only  enjoyment.  Nay,  I  shall  plunge 
inio  its  most  dc.^pcrato  excesses  in  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing a  speedy  termination  of  my  wretchedness." 

The  fervency  of  my  language  and  manner  affected 
Mrs.  Engles,  and  she  expre.'«.scd  much  sympathy  in 
my  suffering.  Daring  that  day  she  visited  Miss 
Blandford,  and  made  her  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  ray  feelings,  so  effectually,  thai  her  sympathy  was 
also  awakened  in  my  behalf. 

f  was,  in  consrquence,  soon  vis^iled  by  the  object  of 
my  affections.  At  the  time  of  her  arrival,  my  long- 
ing for  the  accursed  liquid  to  which  I  had  so  long 
been  a  slave,  was  agonizing  me.  Her  presence  soon 
produced  a  salutary  change  in  my  feelings,  and  the 
excitement  of  love  strung  those  nerves  which  had 
latterly  been  strung  only  by  the  excitement  of  drunk- 
enness. She  remained  with  me  more  than  an  hour, 
during  which  Mrs.  Engles,  having  piepared  tea,  we 
partook  of  it  together,  and  1  enjoyed  it  with  a  relish 
to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger.  On  her  depar- 
ture, I  obtained  from  her  a  promise  to  visit  me  on  the 
next  day.  She  did  so,  and  fwund  mo  much  improved 
in  both  mind  and  body.  She  expressed  her  delight  at 
the  change. 

"It  is  to  you,"  said  T,  "that  I  owe  it.  My  desire  to 
acquire  your  good  opinion,  and  to  feci  conscious  of 
deserving  it,  has  saved  me  from  the  ruin  to  which  I 
was  fast  hastening.  I  have  had  a  violent  struggle 
with  my  destructive  propensities.  1  have  suffered  in- 
describable tortures  in  the  conflict ;  but  cherishing 
the  sweet  idea  of  your  approbation,  has  enabled  me 
thus  far  to  maintain  my  ground,  and  I  now  feel  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  since  1  am  encouraged  by 
you  to  hope  for  respectabi'ily  and  iiappiness  m  this 
■world,  I  shall  yet  attain  them." 

"I  trust  for  your  sake,"  she  replied,  "and  for  the 
sake  of  your  respectable  relatives,  that  you  will  in- 
deed realize  the  assurance  which  you  entertain,  and 
finally   triumph  over  your  besetting  sin.    But  I  also 


trust  that  the  feelings  which  you  profess  for  me,  may 
be  overcome ;  because  an  alliance  with  one  so  indi- 
gent, could  not  fail  to  displease  your  wealthy  friends 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  your  abandonment  to  vice  itself." 

"I  cannot — T  would  not,"  said  I,  "change  my  feel- 
ings towards  you.  To  those  feelings  I  owe  not  only 
my  desire  but  my  ability  to  abandon  the  degrading 
habits  to  which  I  have  nearly  become  a  victim.  If 
you  would  indeed  save  me  from  destruction,  you  will 
not  ask  me  to  relinquish  ray  only  means  of  safety." 

"I  would  sincerely  rejoice  in  your  reformation — 
Heaven  knows  I  would,"  said  she,  fervently ;  "but 
I  am  also  desirous  that  you  should  recover  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  your  father,  for  I  can  scarcely  im- 
agine a  greater  misfortune  for  a  child  than  the  loss  of 
parental  affection  ;  and  an  alliance  with  one  so  deeply 
sunk  in  poverty  as  I  ara,  would,  I  am  convinced,  not 
only  aggravate,  but  render  permanent,  the  displeasure 
he  already  bears  against  you." 

"I  will  first,"  I  replied,  ''should  you  bestow  on  me 
your  regard,  endeavour  by  propriety  of  conduct  to  re- 
cover my  own  re«pect.  I  shall  then  have  a  claim  to 
the  forgiveness  of  my  father,  and  will,  with  humility, 
entreat  it,  innirming  him  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
happy  cause  of  my  reformation.  Should  his  displea- 
sure continue,  tiie  fault  will  no  longer  be  mine.  Ac- 
quitted in  my  own  eyes  I  shTll  have  courage  to  de- 
pend on  Providence  to  bless  my  otTorls  in  well-doing; 
and  shoiiM  I  he  so  happy  as  to  obtuin  your  affection, 
I  shall  have  such  a  motive  tor  exertion  in  some  line 
of  pro.'itablc  induritry,  that  I  may  become  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  warrante<l  in  asking  you  to  form  with 
me  that  union  of  interests,  which  is  the  great  object 
for  which  1  shall  struggle  with  my  evil  propensities." 

She  became  affected,  and  with  difficulty  refrained 
from  tears.  "If  on  me,"  she  observed,  "depends  your 
return  to  virtue  and  respectability,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  refuse  to  promote  a  result  so  desirable.  I  per- 
ceive, that  however  vicious  may  have  been  vour  ca- 
reer, your  heart  and  your  principles  are  still  untainted; 
and — why  should  I  deny  it  ( — I  feel  that  I  am  bound 
to  you  by  esteem — shall  I  call  it  affection  ? — as  well 
as  by  gratitude.     Your  welfare  is  indeed  dear  to  me." 

"Then,  Miss  Blandford,"  said  I  with  energy,  "I 
shall,  from  this  moment,  become  careful  of  it,  and 
under  your  direction,  shall  adopt  the  course  of  life 
most  likely  to  secure  it." 

I  need  not  repeat  the  whble  of  this  conversation, 
which  proved  the  happy  crisis  of  my  fate.  It  in- 
spired me  with  a  determination  which  no  temptation 
could  shake,  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  virtue,  that 
I  might  become  worthy  of  a  beautiful  and  noble-minded 
woman,  the  treasure  of  whose  affections  I  felt  I  had 
gained,  and  to  be  united  with  whom  in  one  earthly 
career,  I  was  conscious  would  be  my  best  security  for 
persevering  in  the  virtuous  determination  I  had 
formed. 

I  soon  informed  my  relation,  the  storekeeper,  of  ray 
views.  He  was  a  truly  friendly  man,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  information,  thai  he  desired 
me  to  make  my  abode  with  him  until  a  reconciliation 
with  my  father  could  be  effected.  I  thankfully  availed 
myself  of  his  kindness,  as  my  residence  in  a  well- 
regulated  family  like  his,  was  a  proof  to  the  world 
that  my  course  was  changed.  My  mother  and  sister 
visited  me,  and  moderately  supplied  me  with  money; 
but  ray  father  being  informed  of  ray  attachment  to 
Miss  Blandford,  refused  to  see  me  unless  I  abandoned 
her.  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject ;  I  pictured  the 
greatness  of  the  obligation  1  was  under  to  her,  for 
being  the  means  of  snatching  me  frora  ruin  ;  I  en- 
larged upon  her  virtues  and  perfections  in  the  fervent 
style  of  a  true  lover,  and  implored  him  to  complete 
ray  restoration  to  respectability  and  happiness,  by 
sanctioning  ray  intended  union  with  her.  1  informed 
hira,  with  truth,  that  her  relations,  although  poor,  were 
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not  disreputable;  that  they,  as  far  ass  she  knew  any  5 the  inestimable   delight  of  eating,  the   bread  earned 


thing  of  them,  were  irreproachable  iu  their  character 
and  for  the  conduct  of  neither  father  nor  mother  had 
she  any  reason  to  blush. 

My  father,  however,  was  inexorable.  "I  am  not 
yet  sure  of  his  reformation,"  said  he  to  my  mother,  as 
she  one  day  pleaded  my  cause.  "His  predilection  for 
a  woman  in  low  life,  and  steeped  in  poverty,  proves 
the  degradation  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  the  pros- 
trate condition  of  his  mind.  The  same  grovelling 
propensities  which  lately  drove  him  for  society  to 
mean  pot-houses  and  dram  shops,  now  drive  him  to  a 
hovel  for  a  mistress,  or,  if  you  will,  for  a  wife.  His 
boasted  reformation,  I  suspect  to  be  finesse  for  the 
jmrpose  of  procuring  from  me  the  means  of  future 
profligacy,  or  at  least  of  lavishing  money  upon  this 
woman ;  but  whether  it  be  a  genuine  reformation  or 
not,  he  ought  to  know  me  better  than  to  expect  that  I 
should  consent  to  his  introducing  into  ray  family  a  girl 
whom  he  has  picked  up  from  the  dregs  of  society, 
whom  nobody  know.s,  and  whose  allurcmenis  may  be 
practised  upon  him  for  no  worthy  purpose." 

Although  grieved  to  the  soul  at  this  unfeeling  ob- 
stinacy of  my  father,  I  determined  to  bear  up  man- 
fully against  the  misforlune,  and  to  relinquish  all 
further  solicitation.  The  good  effects  of  this  deter- 
mination, and  of  ray  entire  abstinence  from  spiritous 
liquors,  were,  in  a  few  weeks,  visible  in  my  appear- 
ance. Health  invigorated  my  frame,  and  manly  pur- 
poses restored  energy  to  my  mind.  I  became  unwil- 
ling to  continue  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  my 
mother,  bestowed  as  it  was,  without  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  my  father.  Miss  Blandford  had 
utterly  refused  to  receive  the  repetition  of  the  bounty 
which  was  offered  through  the  medium  of  my  sister; 
and  the  only  mode  by  which  the  latter  could  now  be- 
friend her,  was  by  furnishiug  her  with  employment  in 
the  labors  of  her  needle.  Considering  herself  as  the  only 
obstacle  to  my  restoration  to  my  father's  favour,  she 
earnestly  advised  me  to  consult  my  own  welfare,  and 
leave  her  to  her  fate. 

"Never  for  any  earthly  consideration,"  .said  I,  "will 
I  abandon  you.  If  you  can  imagine  me  capable  of 
doing  so,  you  have  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate 
of  my  affection  for  you.  Circumstances  are  at 
present  too  unpromising  to  admit  of  marriage.  But 
fortune  may  not  always  frown  ;  nor  am  I  all-ogether 
without  resources.  Plbilge  to  me  constancy  of  affec- 
tion  in  my  absence,  and  1  will  proceed  to  a  neighbour- 
ing city,  where  I  shall  be  able  to  employ,  perhaps  not 
uaprofitably,  the  means  of  trade  with  which  a  kind 
friend  is  willing  to  entrust  me." 

She  started  at  the  thought  of  the  separation  to 
which  I  thus  alluded. 

"Alas!"  said  she,"!  am  more  fieeble-minded  than  I 
supposed.  I  cannot  think  calmly  of  your  going  abroad  ; 
and  yet  why  should  I  wish  you  to  remain  where  you 
are  frowned  upon  by  those  who  should  cherish  you, 
and  where  your  desire  of  well-doing  is  checked  by  the 
mortifying  displeasure  of  him  who  ought  to  be  proad  to 
foster  and  promote  your  efforts?  But  wherev-er  you 
go,  be  assured  that  neither  time,  nor  distanr-e.,  nor  mis- 
fortune, shall  deprive  you  of  my  heart  warm  wishes 
for  your  welfare." 

To  be  brief;  my  cousin,  the •  storekeeper,  having 
supplied  me  with  a  small  a^gortment  of  goods,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  Baltimore,  and  s"ld  them  to  ad- 
vantage- I  repeated  the  enterprise  a  number  of  times 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  when  1  found  myself 


master  of  several  hundred  dollars  of  my  own  earning.<.help  reflecting 


What  a  delightful  change  1  now  experienced  in  my 
views  of  the  world.  Instead  of  looking  on  all  men 
with  envy  as  more  fortunate  and  happy  than  myself, 
I  now  considered  myself  equal  in  dignity  and  in  my 
daims  to  consideration  with  the  best.  I  bade  adieu 
tO'all  dependence  on  the  favours  of  others,  and  felt 


by  my  own  industry. 

In  a  few  months  more,  I  bought  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  declining  business,  and 
applied  myself  sedulously  to  the  profitable  career  ia 
whieh  I  had  embarked.  [,  in  consequence,  soon  found 
myself  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  as  to  warrant 
my  soliciting  the  hand  of  her  to  whom  ray  heart  waa 
devoted.  She  yielded.  W©  were  married,  and  1  re^ 
moved  her,  together  with  her  mother,  whose  healtk 
was  now  fully  restored,  to  Baltimore. 

I  was  now  blessed  in  the  possession  of  that  jewel 
which  I  had  so  long  coveted.  A  reconciliation  with 
my  father  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete 
my  happiness.  Since  I  had  embarked  in  trade,  I  had 
made  no  advances  towards  this.  I  felt  the  sweets  o£^ 
an  independent  career,  and  was  resolved  to  strain^ 
every  nerve  to  raise  myself  soon  to  a  condition  above 
needing  the  aid  of  any  one.  Providence  blessed  my 
exertions ;  so  that  in  less  than  one  year  after  my  raarr 
riage,  my  raercnntile  solvency  and  credit  were  equal 
to  any  enterprise  in  which  I  wished  to  embark.  About 
this  time,  I  was  made  the  father  of  a  fine  boy,  who 
afterwards  became  the  youth  to  whose  marriage  I 
have  already  alluded  with  gratifjcation,  as  affording 
me  assurance  of  his  well-doing.  I  communicated  the 
intelligence  of  his  birth  to  my  mother,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  my  father  relaxing  so  far  in  his  dis- 
pleasure, as  to  permit  her  and  my  sister  to  visit  me. 

While  on  this  visit,  a  young  gentleman  named  Nor- 
wood became  attached  to  ray  sister.  His  addressea 
were  favourably  received,  and  as  my  father  could 
have  no  objection  to  his  familj',  fortune,  or  character, 
in  about  six  months  after  their  first  introduction  to 
each  other,  they  were  married.  My  sister  became,  in 
consequence,  a  resident  of  Baltimore;  and  being, 
warmly  attached  to  my  wife,  she  felt  very  anxioua  to 
have  her  introduced  to  my  father's  favour. 

I  cherished  at  that  period  a  weakness  which  I  have 
since  often  reflected  on  with  rcgi-et.  It  was  a  stub- 
born pride,  which  prevented  me  from  making  efforts 
to  conciliate  my  father.  I  conceived  myself  and  my 
wife  to  have  been  unjustly  treated  by  him,  and  was. 
desirous  of  showing  him  that,  with  the  woman  of  my 
choice,  whom  he  so  much  undervalued,  I  could  be 
happy,  notwithstanding  his  displeasure.  My  sister, 
however,  became  now  so  anxious  to  repair  the  breach 
between  us,  that  she  devised  a  plan  to  effect  that  obr- 
ject,  which  she  believed  must  be  successful.  Sh«.; 
consulted  her  mother,  who  approved  of  her  design; 
and,  unwilling  to  appear  the  inheritor  of  my  father's 
obstinacy,  I  consented  that  the  experiment  should  be 
made. 

My  wife,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  thus  decided.on» 
accompanied  ray  sister  and  her  husband  to  Philadelr 
phia,  where,  as  a  relation  of  the  latter,  she  was  intrOr 
duced  to  my  father  by  the  name  of  Miss  Carter.  TJie-, 
party  became  inmates  of  my  father's  house,  and  my. 
wife  soon  rendered  herself  a  great  favorite  with  thJa 
old  eentleman.  She  was  naturally  of  an  affable  and> 
lively  disposition  ;  and,  although  from  the  irapressioa 
she  had  imbibed  of  his  severity  and  sternness,  she  at 
first  felt  a  degree  of  awe  w-hich  produced  some  re- 
serve in  her  manner  towards  him,  yet  that  soon  wor» 
off.  and  she  felt  pleasure  in  employing  all  her  pleas- 
ing qualities  to  secure  his  favour,  and  in  a  few  days 
she  effectually  gained  her  object. 

"This  Miss  Carter,"  said  he  to  my  sister.,  "is  a  most 
accomplished  and  amiable  young  woman.     I  cannot 


much  more   gratifying  it  would 


have  been,  had  your  imprudent  brother  selected  such 
a  woman  for  his  wife,  instead  of  one  so  far  beneath 
him  in  connexions  and  circumstances,  and  who,  from 
her  total  want  of  polished  education,  must,  be  alto- 
gether  unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  a  gentleman." 
"You  should  remember,"  replied  my  Bister,  willing 
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ta  try  her  father  a  little  furiher  on  the  subject, 
"the  degraded  condition  in  which  my  broiher's  wife 
foumi  him,  and  from  which,  by  llie  infiueuce  of  her 
attractions  and  her  wissdom,  she  so  ha[)pily  rescued 
him.  Ah!  sir,  if  you  knew  that  excellent  woman  as 
well  as  I  do,  you  would  confess,  that  in  both  mind 
and  body,  she  is,  in  no  degree,  inferior  to  Miss  Carter." 
I  should  mention  that  my  wife  had  been  accom- 
panied to  Pliiladelphia  by  eur  child.  But  for  the  pur- 
posft  o£  aceomplishixjg  my  sister's  design,  it  wa*  ne- 
C9W«ty.,  for  a  time,  to  keep  the  circumstance  unknown 
to- my.  father.  The  child  with  its  nurse,  was  there- 
fare*,  under  the  special  protection  of  my  mother,  lodged 
ia.  a  distant  part  of  the  house.  My  wife  had  gone 
th»re  :  and  it.  was  while  she  was  furnishing  her  bff- 

«riog  a  supply  of  its  most  natural  aliment,  that  the 
nversation    of   which  I    have    recited  a   portioa, 
occurred^ 

My  father  had  jiwt  observed,  in  reply  to  my  sister's 
remarks,  that  his  son,  undoubtedly,  owed  much  to  the 
woman  he  had  married.  Stil!  he  could  not  but  con- 
ceive that  considering  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
ia  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  it  must  be  the  ex- 
aggeration of  extreme  partiality,  to  compare  her  in 
point  of  laily-Hke  accomplishments  and  manners,  with 
one  so  intelligent  and  refined  as  Miss  Carter,  when 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  entered  the  parlour. 

"I  shall  appeal."  said  my  si.ster,  "lo  Miss  Carter 
herself — for  she  knows  my  brother's  wife,  well — 
Twhether  or  not  she  considers  herself  in  any  respect 
her  superior.  My  fither,"  she  added,  addressing  the 
Iadjr,"in8i8t*  that  I  must  be  wrong  in  the  opinion  that 
his  daughter-in-law  equals  you  in  all  the  good  quali- 
ties which  he  has  found  you  to  possess  ;  and  1  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  your  magnanimity,  to  leave 
the  decisi^Jn  of  the  matter  to  yourself" 

This  unexpected  appeal  naturally  occasioned  ray 
wife  mim  confusion.  My  father  observed  it,  and  be- 
fore she  could  reply,  "Nay,  nay,"  said  he,  "this  is  an 
unfiiir  subject  of  reference  to  Miss  Carter.  It  will 
task  her  modesty  too  much  to  decide  in  her  own 
fevoux." 

"What  think  you,  then,"  said  my  sister,  "of  my 
JBOther  as  a  reference  ?" 

"I  know  your  mother  to  bo  much  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  your  brother's  wife.  I  can  sQ/irccly  trust  to 
ket;  impartiality." 

"Well,  what  say  you  to  the  opinion  of  my  husband?" 
aaked  my  sister. 

"I  should  not  wish  to  place  him  in  such  a  delicate 
position  between  two  ladies,  as  to  ask  Lis  opinion  on 
this  point," 

"Well,  then,  father,"  returned  my  sister,  "suppose 
you  judge  for  yourself  I  see  no  other  way  of  set- 
tling the  matter  to  your  satisfaction." 

"Alas !"  he  observed  in  a  serious  tone,"  I  fear  that 
my  daughter-in-law  must  remember  too  sensitively, 
my  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  be  reconciled  to  her  mar- 
riage with  my  son,  to  come  into  my  presence.  She 
mjust  think  me  unnaturally  morose  and  hard-hearted  ; 
and  I  feel  that  she  has  much  reason  to  do  so.  1  dare 
not  seek  an  interview^  with  her." 

"Do  you  really  wish  for  one?"  eagerly  asked  my 
sister. 

"If  ray  presence  would  not  be  too  painful  to  ker, 
he  replied,  "I  should  indeed  be  glad  to  see  her." 

"And  if  she  should  equal  Miss  Carter  in  your  esti- 
mation, will  you  take  her  into  your  favour?" 

"I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so,"  he  replied,  bowing  to 
the  supnesed  Miss  Carter,  who  having  recovered  her 
presence  of  mind,  was,  at  that  moment,  struck  with 
aa  idea  which  induced  her  to  observe, 

"Mr.  Copeland,  since  such  are  your  feelings,  if  you 
v«iU  remain  here  with  your  daughter,  a  few  minutes, 
I  will  bring  to  you  an  unobjectionable  umpire  who 
may  satisfactorily  decide  the  argument  between  you." 


She  hastened  to  the  nursery,  and  speedily  returme^ 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms.  She  knelt  suddenly  be- 
fore aiy  father;  and  in  acients  tremulous  with  int^se 
feeling,  she  cried — "Revered  father  of  my  beloved 
husband,  forgive  him  and  me  all  that  we  have  done 
to  offend  you,  and  bless  our  son — your  oum  g^randson.." 

My  father  was  overcome.  Surprise  and  pleasuw 
were  visible  in  his  counienance.  He  raised  her.  "I* 
is — it  is  she — it  must  be  so  !"  he  exclaimed-  "God 
bless  you,  my  daughter— and  this  babe.  My  RicU' 
ard's  son  !"  He  took  the  child  in  his  ajm?. — embraqedl 
it  fondly,  and  solemnly  blessed  it  His  pride  -w^ 
subdued — his  resentment  was  forgotten.  He  ala;oat 
wept  with  joy,  while  the  fervency  of  his  maoAec 
really  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  present. 

He  returned  the  child  to  its  mother,  ejaculating 
"I  thank  HeavenI  and  I  thank  you,  my  daughter. 
This— this  is,  indeed,  the  only  happy  momen,t  I  h&^f^ 
known  for  years." 

My  wife  wrote  to  me  that  evening.  Without  deli<jf 
f  hastened  Jo  Philadelphia,  waspresetpd  to  my  fktkeji'si 
bosom,  and  received  his  blessing. 

"You  have  convinced  me,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  whea 
his  friend  had  concluded  his  narration.  "I  wtilL  in- 
quire into  the  personal  character  of  the  young  womad 
whom  Edward  wishes  to  marry,  and  if  it  bo  satisi^Qr 
tory,  no  matter  how  poor  she  may  be,  he  shall  h^v^ 
my  consent  to  make  her  his  wife  as  soon  a^  he,  please*," 

Mr.  Preston  did  as  he  said,  and  "Love  and  Mt^ 
riage"  had  the  credit  of  rescuing  one  youth  m<^ 
from  destruction. 


THE    FEMALE    SAII^QR 


The  Ballyshannon  Herald  (an  Irish  Joun;iaI)  rel^fs* 
the  following  particulars  of  this  individual : — This  ec- 
centric character  has  thrown  overboard  her  rom^tic 
ideas,  and  cast  anchor,  for  better  or  worse,  among  ih» 
rocks  and  sands  of  Hymen.  The  circumstances  atr 
tending  this  marriage  are  as  extraordinary  as  the  his- 
tory of  her  former  life.  She  was  courted  by  a  young 
man  in  this  neighborhood,  who  went  to  Donegal  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  her ;  but,  when  on  his  WJ^y,  he  met 
her  and  a  large  party  going  to  the  house  o/a  clergy- 
man to  be  married  to  another,  we  understand  against 
her  will.  Her  first  lover,  the  young  man  from  thjp 
neighborhood,  attacked  his  antagonist,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  in  triumph  the  object  of  bis  afCectiomr 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  following  d»y,  a«4 
they  are  now  in  port,  enjoying  the  fresh  bwezw  tf 
Lough  Eske. 
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THEATRICAL     ADVERTISEMENT. 
Jo  Managers,  Members  of  Dramatic  Ins'iiutes,  <^c. 


JOHN    AUDLKY, 


A  Dramatic  Veteran,  respectfully  announces  to  all 
Managers,  and  the  Theatrical  Profession  in  general, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  training  of  his 
family,  and  offers  their  services  to  fill  those  important 
tranches  of  the  Drama,  which  are  so  essential  to  suc- 
cess, but  generally  so  miserably  sustained.  The  as- 
sortment of  subjects  on  hand  are  so  varied,  and  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  several  stations,  that  J.  A. 
defies  the  chance  of  failure ;  and  as  he  possesses  rather 
an  extensive  family,  begs  leave  to  offer  them  low — 
the  engager  paying  all  travelling  expenses. 

J.  A.  in  the  course  of  his  long  experience  in  the 
theatrical  world,  has  often  heard  of  the  difficulties 
Managers  and  Prompters  have  in  getting  children  for 
the  necessary  parts ;  and,  at  the  last  push,  a  miserable 
substitute  is  thrust  forward,  to  the  destruction  of  all 
interest,  and  the  loss  of  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  J. 
A.  has  seen  an  interesting  Cora  bring  on  an  ugly  bul- 
let-headed squinting  cub  of  twelve  years  old.  ns  her 
tender  pledge  of  Alonzo's  love — and  the  awkward 
hobble-de  hoy  has  been  scrairhing  his  red  head  with 
a  redder  hand,  while  the  juvenile  mamma  has  been 
saying,  "sweet  innocent,  he'll  f^pcak  soon."  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  J.  A.  has  trained  his  family  from 
the  cradle,  and  under  such  circumstancos,  requests  each 
Manager  to  order  the  Prompier  to  paste  up  this  adver- 
tisement behind  the  stage  door,  P.  S. 

No.  1.  A  well  grown  girl  of  fifteen,  who  can  act  I  left  hand  from  the  Pump, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Richard  the  Third  ;  Arthur,  in 
King  John  ;  or  Albert,  in  William  Tell ;  with  a  know- 
ledge how  to  shoot  with  the  long  bow.  Site  looks 
"well  in  Turkish  trowsers,  makes  a  good  ghost,  and 
flies  well  as  a  fairy.  Is  quite  long  enough  for  a  dead 
Juliet,  and  understands  Vampire  traps.  Was  once  on 
as  a  Virgin,  in  Pizarro,  and  knows  the  business  of  the 
Courtezans  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  She  stammers 
a  little,  but  the  difficulties  <»f  Iier  utterance  are  thought 
to  have  improved  the  correclneps  of  her  delivery. 
Terms,  one  dollar  a  night,  without  her  dress. 

No.  2.  A  talented  boy,  wonderful  in  all  the  Beast 
parts.  Has  thin  legs  and  thick  knees,  so  looks  ad- 
mirable as  the  fore  legs  of  a  camel — understands  tlie 
true  Arabian  mode  of  nodding  the  head — Great  as  the 
Bear,  in  Valentine  and  Orson,  or  Perouse  ;  his  fiither 
doing  the  growl  behind,  for  the  same  price.  If  put 
into  the  hind  parts  of  any  beast,  undertakes  to  work 
the  tail  in  a  natural  manner,  and  not  to  bite  the  boy 
before  him. — Very  useful  behind  the  scenes — can 
shake  the  thunder,  turn  the  rain,  move  the  wind, 
work  the  crash,  burn  blue  fire,  or  blow  tlie  lightning 
box.  Can  light  the  lamps,  go  on  with  the  mob,  load 
pistols,  and  clear  the  stage. 

N.  B.   A  loud  and  shrill  voice  for  shouting  without. 
Terms,  seventy-five  cents  per  night  lor  playing  a 
beast,  finding  his  own  tail — or  three  dollars  per  week 
for  wing  work  and  general  utility. 

No.  3.  Precocity  personified  !  A  wonderful  little 
female  artiste,  with  capital  memory.  Her  perform- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Richard  the  Third,  and 
that  of  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  have  never  been 
equalled  since  the  days  of  Garrick.  Fleance,  in  Mac- 
beth— Jack  Rigby,  in  Merry  Wives — Page,  in  the 
Purse — Leolyn,  in  Wood  Demon,  &c.  personified  with 
all  possible  skill,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Has  a  good 
face  for  A-jib,  in  Timour  the  Tartar,  and  has  done  the 
Monkey,  in  Perouse.     Terms,  same  as  No.  2. 

No.  4.  A  cherub  of  a  child,  the  divinest  Gupid  on 
the  stage.  He  is  at  present  ill  with  the  small  pox, 
but  is  not  expected  to  be  much  marked.     The  only 


leg,  and  not  cry.     Priee  50  cents,  in  white  tights  and 
red  boots. 

Nos.  5  &  6.  Twins — not  old  enough  to  speak,  with 
crooked  legs,  admirable  as  swans  in  a  fairy  car;  cur- 
ricle fashion — as  they  have  used  from  their  birth  to 
come  together. 

Price,  25  cents  each,  and  cheap  at  the  money. 

No.  7.  An  interesting  litile  lump  of  comedy,  too 
young  to  walk  erect,  but  very  funny  in  pantomime 
properties,  such  as  a  large  Crab,  or  the  Dolphin,  in  Don 
Juan.  This  child  is  a  pupil  of  that  odd  fish,  Mr.  Finn 
— his  acting  is  all  soi!e,  he  is  as  lively  as  a  mackerel, 
rarely  flounders  or  loses  his  plaice.  The  little  shrimp  is 
as  brisk  as  an  eel,  and  too  young  to  growl  bass ,-  sings  like 
Mrs.  Salmon  or  Miss  Fisher — is  never  cZam-orous,  but 
can  handle  a  pike — is  chub-fkced,  as  hard  as  a  rock^ 
and  is  never  smelt. 

Terms — Thrown  in  for  nothing,  when  more  than 
one  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  are  engaged. 

Cupid  and  Fiends  may  be  had,  ready  dressed,  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

Wings  and  tails  found  with  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  whole  of  the  above  merit  immediate  attention,^ 
and  may  be  had,  together  or  separate. 

J.  AtJDLEY,  begs  io  assure  the  IManagers,  that  they 
neel  fear  nothing,  from  the  above  interesting  group 
growing  too'  old,  as  he  has  just  married  again,  and 
means  to  keep  their  places  full,  by  producing  a  con- 
stant succession  of  iniantine  prodigies. 

J.  A.  will  undertake  to  knock  up  a  melo-drama  or 
pantoniime  in  the  shortest  notice. 

Address  John  Audley,  Front  street,  second  entrance 


ETIQUETTE. 

A  litile  work  has  just  been  published  in  Glasgow, 
entitled  the  "Science  of  Etiquette,"  which  furnishes  a 
summary  of  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  condensed  into 
a  small  compass,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
comfort  and  welfare  of  society.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  its  maxims  : — 

True  politeness  consists  in  appearing  easy  and  na- 
tural, not  forced  and  affected. 

If  upon  the  entrance  of  a  visiter  you  continue  a 
subject  begun  before,  you  should  always  explain  the 
subject  to  the  new  comer. 

Nev(T  commend  a  lady's  musical  skill  to  another 
lady  who  herself  plays. 

Do  not  allow  your  love  for  one  woman  to  prevent 
your  paying  attention  to  others.  The  object  of  your 
love  is  the  only  one  who  ought  to  perceive  it. 

Avoid  all  proverbs  and  cant  phrases  in  conversa* 
tion. 

If  yon  meet  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance  in  the 
street,  it  is  her  j  art  to  notice  yon  first,  unless,  indeed, 
you  are  very  intimate.  The  reason  is,  if  you  bow  to 
a  lady  first,  she  may  not  choose  to  acknowledge  you, 
and  there  is  no  remedy  ;  but  if  she  bow  to  you — you, 
as  a  gentleman,  cannot  cut  her. 

Never  nod  to  a  lady  in  the  street,  neither  be  satisfied 
with  touching  your  hat,  buttnkeit  off;  it  is  a  courtesy 
her  sex  demands. 

Do  not  insist  on  pulling  off  your  glove  on  a  very  hot 

day,  when  you  shake  hands  with  a  lady.     If  it  be  off, 

why,  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  betjer  to  run  the  risk  of 

j  being  considered  ungallant,  than  to  present  a  clammy, 

luigloved  hand. 

If  you  meet  a  friend  in  the  street,  in  a  coffee-house, 
shop,  or  indeed  any  public  place,  never  address  him 
by  name,  at  least  not  ho  loudly  as  others  may  hear  it* 
Sensitive  people  dotiot  like  to  be  "shown  up"  to  stran- 
ers  as  Mr.  Jones,  or  Mr.  Smith,  and  so  attract  disa- 
greeable notice.     Accost  your  friend  quietly— Sind  do 


not  roor  nut,  "Ah,  Mr.  Smith  I  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 
good  player  of  Cora's  child  extant,  and  when  lifted  up  |  Smith!" — it  is  very  offensive,  and  shows  a  great  want 
at  arms  length  by  Rolla,  warranted  to  cock  his  O.  P.    of  proper  delicacy. 
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START    NOT,    FAIR     LADY. 

List  thee,  dear  Lady,  oh,  listen,  I  pray ; 
In  life's  early  seasons,  love  is  the  lay  ; 
A  young  knight  there  came  to  his  lady  love's  bower, 
He  touch'd  his  guitar,  he  sang  of  love's  power; 
She  was  another's — ah !  there  was  the  sling; 
Start  not,  fair  lady,  another  I  sing. 

Renown  was  the  knight,  and  no  one  could  say 
From  whence  he  had  come,  or  whither  his  way  ; 
Disguise  he  assumed,  he  hovered  around, 
She  was  the  charm  that  his  bosom  had  found  ; 
E'en  in  her  chamber  his  love  notes  they  ring. 
Start  not,  fair  lady,  another  I  sing. 

Past  vows  are  forgotten,  'tis  seen  in  her  eyes, 
*'Ti8  told  in  her  blush,  'tis  breath 'd  in  her  sighs  ; 
The  young  knight  is  urgent,  love  is  his  tale — 
Love  over  reason  too  oft  will  prevail ; 
Her  thoughts  are  all  his — to  a  brigand  they  cling. 
Start  not,  fair  lady,  another  I  sing. 


SONG. 

BY    THE    LADY   E.    8.   WORTLKY. 

What  means  this  misery-happiness? 

In  torrents  wild  ray  blood  is  flowing  ; 
My  heart  now  mountains  seem  to  press, 

Now  seems  it  but  too  freely  flowing. 

Whence  come  these  transports  ?   Still  the  same. 

From  one  dear  Object  only  springing ; 
Yet  changing  evermore  their  name, 
\  So  rapidly  their  flight  they're  winging ! 

Hope,  doubt,  faith,  joy,  frenzy,  pain, 
Seem  one  by  one  this  heart  to  awaken ; 

With  such  emotions  in  their  train, 
Can  reason  long  remain  unshaken  ? 

Still  one  by  one,  in  absence  drear. 

These  make  my  wild  heart  glow  or  wither; 
In  absence?  Aye!  when  thou  art  near. 

Then — then  I  feel  them  all  together! 


HINTS    FOR    YOUNG    GENTLEMEN 


GENERAL   PRECAUTIONS,    &C.  | 

If  it  should  be  a  person's  misfortune  to  be  under  the  , 
influence  of  timidity,  let  him  CRrerully  conceal  his 
alarm,  for  its  display  invariaily  accelerates  the  attacks  \ 
of  assailants  ;  just  ns  the  shrinking  from  a  cur  encou-  j 
rages  him  to  bite,  where  a  fi' m  and  bold  han.lli^g,  in-  i 
Blead  of  shrinking,  generally  overawes  animals.  Do  | 
we  not  see  daily  tliat  even  timid  curs  will  venture  to  j 
pursue  timid  persons;  and  that  a  horse  almost  insiamly  i 
will  discover  and  take  advantage  of  an  agitated  or  a  | 
nervous  rider  ?  As  this  proves  that  even  aiiimals  probe  i 
our  courage,  to  act  accordit^gly,  it  cannot  surprise  iis  ! 
that  the  fear  of  capital  punishment  should  cause  a  rob- 
ber carefully  to  observe,  and  ,  in  preference  of  all  oth- 
ers, to  select  those  persons  whose  apparent  want  of 
courage  affords  him  a  better  chance  of  either  successor 
escape.  To  be  courageous  is  enviable,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  able  to  conceal  the  absence  of  cou- 
rage is  useful. 

Avoid  every  unnecessary  display  of  money,  since  no 
solid  excuse  can  be  offered  for  so  dangerous  an  act  of 
carelessness, or  so  pitiful  a  gratification  of  little  minded 
vanity.  This  practice  is  but  too  common  with  persons 
of  weak  intellect,  or  with  perfect  novices:  and  if,  in- 
stead of  being  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  their  aim 
is  to  impress  others  with  an  idea  ol  their  consequence, 
it  counteracts  the  very  effect  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote, for,  just  as  every  thinking  observer  concludes 
f2 


that  the  being  the  owner  of  a  horse,  or  the  master  of* 
servant,  must  be  soineitiing  quite  new  with  a  person. 
who  more  frequently  than  others  introduces  "my 
horse,  nr  my  servant"  iiiu>  his  conversation;  so,  to  him 
it  cannot  fail  to  becme  a  cnfirmation  that  the  posses- 
sion of  large  sums  must  either  he  tinusual  or  of  recent 
date,  with  persons  who  so  sillily  can  expose  themselves 
to  additional  risks,  by  thus  inviting  and  provoking 
the  ingenuity  of  sharpers  and  thieves  of  every  de- 
scription. 

The  approaches  to  the  bank,  the  coffee  houses,  and 
evon 'he  shops  and  auction  rooms  contiguous,  swarm 
with  a  set  of  thieves  and  swindlers,  whose  object  isi, 
by  all  manner  of  ways,  (and  some  really  of  a  service- 
ahlo  and  therefore  ingratiating  nature,)  to  endeavour 
to  draw  you  into  conversation,  into  joining  meals,  or 
iniw  joint  purchases,  or  billiards,  or  backgammon  play 
for  wine  or  money,  or  into  betting  upon  some  politicai 
events,  and  by  thousands  of  other  schemes  ;  they  will 
speak  of  each  other  as  persons  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, and  of  great  mercantile  consequence;  and  these 
amiable  commtinications  will  they  whisper  into  your 
I  ear,  if  so  foolishly  you  are  to  let  them  familiarize  so 
much,  to  find  at  last  that  you  migil,  with  much  tho 
same  kind  of  safely,  have  permitted  a  boa  constrictor 
to  coil  itself  about  you;  wherefore  a  stern,  yetoflfensive 
repulse  is  the  only  safe  alternative,  if  necessity,  in  any 
way,  should  bring  you  in  com  act  with  persons  at  such 
times  and  places.    Many  of  ihem  are  gentlemanly  in 
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their  manners  and  address,  and  most  are  respectable  in 
their  appearance  ;  but  you  are  as  sure  to  suffer  in  some 
way  or  other  if  you  encourage  them. 

1  will  now  give  you  some  general  hints  as  to  the 
best  modes  of — 


SHOOTING  FLYING,  OR  AT  RUNNING  OBJECTS. 

Bear  in   mind  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  hit  a  par- 
tridge, and  still  rffore  so  a  pheasant,  whilst  in  the  act 
of  rising,  and  equally  so  a  hare,  &c.  at  starting,  than 
after  either  have  got  to  a  certain  distance,  and  into  a 
more  settled  flight  or  course ;  moat  persons  err  in  this 
particular,  and  in  shooting  too  has  lily  j  not  that  I  re- 
commend your  taking  a  long  aim,  but  my  advice  is 
the  same  as  that  which,  although  differently  and  fa- 
cetiously, has  been  aimed  at  by  those  who  recommend 
the  taking  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  the  moment  any  game 
rises,  namely,  to  let  your  game  get  a  fair  distance  (from 
thirty-five  to  forty  yards)  from  you,  steadily  watching 
and  following  its  progress  all  the  while,  and  with 
both  your  eyes  open,  instead  of  looking  along  the  bar- 
rel of  your   gun,   and  which,  having  brought  it  up 
smartly  to  your  shoulder,  should  be  pointed,  or  rather, 
if  so  I  may  call  it,  pitched,  at  once  at  the  object,  to 
pull  the  trigger  the  instant  after,  very  little  practice, 
even  with  an   empty  gun,  will  teach  you  how,  for 
your  first  aim,  although  rapid,  and   without  looking 
along  the  barrel,  generally  will  prove  far  better  than 
any  of  the  slow  and  fumbling  kinds  ,-  for  the  latter, 
because  accompanied  mostly  by  doubts  and  nervous 
flinchings,  cause  persons  to  shoot,  as  so  frequently  hap- 
pens, behind  their  birds.     More  than  half  the  misses 
may  truly  be  ascribed  to  a  sluggish  fingerl  for,  although 
the  quick  glance  of  a  good  eye,   and  the  steady  and 
true  pointing  of  the  hands,   may  have  begun  well, 
unless  it  is  finished  with  equal  promptitude  and  skill 
by  their  ally,  the  fingers,  both  ammunition  and  lime 
had  better  be  economised  than  used  thus  wastefully  ,• 
only  to  confirm  an  almost  incurable,  and  to  your  fu- 
ture improvement  in  shooting  truly, fatal  mistrust; for 
if  the  fingers  do  not  properly  second  them,  the  eyes 
and  hands  will  soon  be  as  much  disheartened,  if  so  I 
may   express  myself,  as  a  good  pointer  is  when,  al- 
though doing  hia  best,  he  sees  no  game  fell  to  the  gun 
he  points  for. 


I  recommend  the  dropping  of  your  head  a 
little  forward  when  your  gun  comes  up,  so  that 
youT  right  eye,  instead  of  being  impeded  by  the 
breach  of  your  gun,  may  preserve  a  clear  view  of 
the  bird,  and  if  just  above  the  barrel,  so  much 
the  better.  Wherefore,  if  you  use  a  gun  with 
an  elevated  rib  between  the  barrels,  you  should  hold 
your  head  a  trifle  higher.  You  will  soon  discover  the 
way  of  throwing  your  gnn  a  little  under  the  bird  ;  if 
ao,  you  readily  can  raise  your  muzzle  that  little  to  pull 
instantly,  or  you  may  pull  your  trigger  even  whilst 
your  muzzle  is  a  little  under  or  before  the  bird,  since 
your  shot,  at  that  distance,  will  spread  sufl[iciently  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  bird.  Nor  need  you  fear 
(provided  your  gun  is  well  bored,  and  you  do  not  fall 
into  the  common  and  flagrant  error  of  using  too  much 


placed  in  the  centre  or  near  the  verge  of  your  shot's 
disk.  Never  pull  yourtrigger  by  a  movement  of  the  arm 
nor  with  a  sort  of  snatch,  but  instead,  do  it  coolly,  and 
by  firmly  increasing  the  pressure,  by  a  movement  of 
the  finger  only,  for  very  little  will  pull  off  the  locks  of 
well  made  guns,  especially  if  you  place  your  finger  low 
on  the  trigger,  so  as  even  to  rub  a  little  against  the  in- 
side of  the  guard,  instead  of  placing,  it  close  up  to  the 
trigger  plate,  as  many  do. 

With  a  leverage  thus  increased,  you  need  not  pull 
hard,  much  less,  as  I  have  seen  some  do,  with  the  pull 
at  the  trigger  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  shoulder  for- 
ward, as  if  to  give  impetus  to  the  lead;  or  they  give  a 
sudden  lug,  thus  not  only  to  depress  the  muzzle,  but 
to  spoil  the  aim  generally;  shutting  both  their  eyes 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  to  the  scene  around,  but 
also  to  their  own  preposterous  mismanagement,  and 
which  generally  is  crowned  with  what  is  called  "  a 
bob,"  1  mean  a  sudden  motion  downwards  of  the  head 
as  if  intended  to  make  amends  for  depressing  the  maz- 
zle  by  now  raising  it  to  a  height  tliat  will  be  regulated 
by  the  rate  of  the  disproportion  between  the  two  le- 
vers, which  the  hand,  as  their  fulcrum,  thus  may  have 
caused  by  more  or  less  extension  forward.    Not  onlj 
should  you   accustom  yourself  to  shoot  game  with 
both  your  eyes  open,  and  very  little  practice  will  en- 
able you,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  suspend  the  in- 
terference with  your  aim  of  your  left  eye,  although 
open;  but  you  should  try,  difficult  at  first  it  will  be, 
to  make  sure,  when  your  gun  goes  off)  of  keeping  both 
your  eyes  open,  and  without  Winking  at  the  blaze  or 
concussion.     You  thus  will  acquire  a  self  po.ssession, 
a  more  than  philosophical,  in  reality  a  stoical  coolness 
which  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  game  shooting  in- 
structions, and  which  but  too  often  serve  more  to  per- 
plex than  to  enlighten,  wherefore  their  being  read  at- 
tentively is  far  from  common. 

OF   RIDING. 

The  real  superiority  in  riding,  consists  : 
1st.  In  fweserving  your  seat,  happen  what  may,  and 
in  succeeding  therein  devoid  of  flurry  or  embarrass- 
ment, nay,  without  any  visible  efforts,  but  such  as  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  instinctive.  Balance  riding  will  aid 
j'ou  in  this  part,  but  a  good  rider  will  not  undervalue 
the  auxiliary  of  well  applied  knees  and  their  clip. 

2dly.  In  making  the  roost  of  your  horse  and  of 
yourself,  with  the  least  possible  labour,  much  less 
distress  to  either;  not  forgetting  thejudicieus  position, 
and  application  flf  legs  as  wel!  as  hands,  by  which 
you  are  to  secure  a  perfect  control  of  your  horse's  at- 
titude, &c. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  a  vety  important,  al- 
though slighted  secret  in  equitation  is  the  knowledge 
of  a  particular  point  on  a  horse's  back,  (for  it  varies  in 
each,  and  can  only  be  discovered  by,  what  cannot  be 
taught,  a  sort  of  "coup  d'oeil,''  a  natural  gift;)  I  mean 
the  precise  point  which  divides  his  forehand  and  his 
hind  quarters  into  two  parts  of  equal  weight,  for  it  is 
over  this  point  that  the  rider  should  sit,  and  who 
should  divide  also  equally  his  owti  weight,  by  a  judi- 
cious attitude,  and  a  change  of  figure ;  (that  is,  a  cor- 
responding change,  accommodating  itself  to  the  horse's 
change  of  attitude.)  By  adopting  this  rule,  the  man 
and  horse  will  always  act  together,  with  reduced  la- 
bour and  without  check;  just  as  persons  when  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm,  and  keeping  the  step  properly,  walk 
with  less  labour.  It  will  easily  strike  you  that  this 
point  is  a  sort  of  central  fulcrum,  and  that  the  rider's 
sitting  exactly  upon  it,  enables  the  two  halves  of  the 
horse,  like  a  well  poised  lever,  to  rise  and  fall  easily, 
because  there  is  no  diflference  of  labour  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  parts;  just  as  a  nicely  equipoised 
plank  "  see-saws"  freely,  even  when  heavily  loaded  at 


of  either  powder  or  shot,)  that  your  shot  will  scatter 

so  as  to  enable  your  game  to  fly  away  with  the  little  I  each  end,  but  disturb  that  nice  adjustment  in  the  least 
quantity  that  may  fall  to  its  lot ;  if  a  gun  garnishes  well  by  shifting  the  centre,  and  it  will  require  help  to  raise 
it  will  be  of  little  consequence  whether  your  bird  is  I  one  end,  whilst  the  other  will  fly  up  with  an  unplea- 
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•ant  jerk,  and  the  movement  will  not  only  appear, 
but  will  really  be,  uncouth,  and  painful  to  all  concern- 
ed parties. 

You  must  now  admit  that  my  rule  must  lessen  fa- 
tigue, both  to  horse  and  rider,  and   therefore  be  more 
delightful,  because  your  horse  will,  by  a  cheerfulness 
and  satisfaction,  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  your 
eare.    Only  dismount  and  shift  the  saddle  a  little  from 
Ihat  point,  and  your  steed  will  fret  and  move  with 
more  unwillingness.     The  acme  of  elegance  is  well 
regulated  proportion  and  ease;  neither  can  be  said  to 
exist  where  there  is  a  painful  inequality  of  exertion. 
Like  the  (although  fabulous)  Centaur,  a  rider  should, 
to  appearance  at  least,  be  apartof  iiis  horse;  in  the  ef- 
forts of  both  these  component  parts  there  should  seem 
as  if  there  was  but  one  and  the  same  impulse, — a  ge- 
nerous  and  reciprocal  attention  to  please, — to  serve 
and  to  spare;  and  when   that  is  accomplished,  most 
horses  will   display  as  much  delight  in   being  rode, 
as  the  rider  will  be  delighted  in  riding  such  a  horse ; 
but  to  accomplish  this  to  perfection,  an  intimacy,  nay, 
an  affection,  must  be  created   between   yourself  and 
the  generous  animal;  but  which,  although  easy  enough 
when  fashionable  prejudices  are  made  secondary  con- 
siderations,  cannot  be  obtained   by    the  intercourse 
which,  by  far  too  generally,  prevails  between  fashion- 
able characters  and   their  horses;  these  poor,  willing. 
and  faithful   animals,  rarely  experiencing   any  other 
notice,  save  that  of  being  urged  on  by  whip  and  spur, 
to  exertions  but  too  f/equently  wofully  distressing  to 
a  willing  frame,   thereupon  to   be  consigned   to  the 
care  of  grooms,  and  w^ho,  although  zealously  and  even 
feelingly  discharging  their   duty,  have  not  mind  suf 
ficient  properly  to  cultivate   the  animal    bias  which 
really  is  to  be  found  in  the  temper  of  most  horses. 
What  has  secured  to  the  dog  the  reputation  of  being 
more  affectionate,  more  intelligent,  and  more  faithful, 
than  the  horse  ?     Because,    even   the  exquisite  will 
deign  to  hold  a  familiar  and  encouraging  intercourse, 
nay,  conversation  with  him:  not  so  with  the  poor  horse, 
except  when  being  cleaned  or  fed,  it  stands  unnoticed  | 
for  many  hours  in  dull  solitude,  at  least  as  far  as  roan 
is  concerned.     With  him  the  cheer in;r  irulaenee  and 
the  enjoyments  of  the  sun  are  embittered  by   a   por- 
tion of  severe,  because  generally   inconsiderate,  la- 
bour ;   even   then,  and  although  enduring  willingly, 
bardly  ever  to  experience  the  pattings  of  a  condescend- 
ing hand  as  a  cheap  encouragement !  whilst  the  dog, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  revels   in  such  distinctions, 
but  may  invite  them  by  familiarly  resting  his  head  on 
his  master's  knee,  and,  instead  of  being  repulsed,  he 
is  fed  with  even  dainties,  and  by  his  master's  own  en- 
couraging hand;  nevertheless,  and  aware  as  the  horse 
must  be  that  it  is  led  forth  to  endure  straining  labour, 
we  see  him  cheerfully  leave  the  stable,  ever  as  willing 


slavishly  to  serve  his  master,  as  to  please  hira,  in  aajr 
way,  which  he  is  taught  to  know  as  agreeably  to  him. 
Only  familiarize  with  and  pet  him,  as  much  a£|  you  ido 
the  dog,  and  his  best  endeavours  at  least  to  rival  ea- 
nine  affection,  intelligence,  and  fidelity,  will  soon  be 
placed  beyond  all  doubt;  but  this  cannot  be  effected 
speedily  unless  you  commence  with  your  pupil  whilst 
yet  at  foal;  therefore  do  not  doubt  success,  if  a  hoirse^ 
who  all  his  life  has  been  treated  in  the  common  way,. 
should  appear  as  doubtful  of  your  intention  as  sur- 
prised at  your  fondlings. 

When  something  of  an  artist,  you  may  discover 
character  in  every  thing;  nay,  that  which  by  artists  i» 
meant  by  character,  is  to  be  found  in  inanimate  foriQs; 
for  example,  a  hat  or  a  stick  even  has  a  peculiarity  of 
character,  which,  although  differing  from  that  of  ani- 
m  als  and  trees,  should  be  "felt,"  that  is,  observed  by 
a  painter.  So  should  a  good  horseman  have  a  quick: 
and  discerning  eye  for  every  thing  that  belongs  to  th© 
horse,  for  not  only  will  this  teach  him  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  make,  but  it  will  lead  him 
qui<}kly  to  the  discovery  of  defects  that  to  others  will 
be  hidden.  A  restless  attitude,  an  uneasiness  or  fa- 
voring, all  these  prove  the  result  of  something  worth, 
examining  into,  and  are  watched;  but  the  observation 
of  a  horse's  countenance,  above  al!,  ought  particularly 
to  be  attended  to,  and  is  not  sufliciently  practised,  al- 
though it  may  save  much  money,  in  enabling  buyers 
to  avoid  bad  bargains.  In  any  case,  your  attention  to 
this  can  and  will  save  you  from  bites  or  kicks,  the  in- 
tention of  inflicting  either  being  always  visible  in  a 
change  of  features,  and  of  even  a  strange  horse,  t 
maintain  that  a  horse's  counteijence  has  more  expres- 
.sion  than  even  that  of  a  dog,  (and  that  is  saying  much) 
I  mean  when  you  and  the  horse  have  become  inti- 
mately ac^juainted  with  each  o]hf:r;  then  you  will  aeo 
your  horse's  face  smile,  and  the  eye  particularly .-  or 
the  latter  will  ex;>ross  caution,  doubt,  or  fear;  it  will 
look  with  scrutiny  at  a  stranger;  and  at  you  too,  if  yoa 
are  differently  attired,  immediately  try  to  avoid  the 
former;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  smell  you,  because 
anxious  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  you;  thereupon,  (if  a 
well  bred  horse)  to  wrinckle  up  the  skin  of  the  upper 
lip,  which,  so  far  from  indicating  a  bite,  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  a  horse's  delight. 

I  have  seen  strange  horses  do  this;  and,  ^trang;^ 
still,  I  have  heard  well  dressed  grooms  call  out,  "Ah» 
would  you  bite  ?"  and  I  regretted  to  see  them  me- 
nace, when  they  ought  to  have  encouraged.  IVJaof 
other  symptoms  of  joy,  attachment,  &c.  are  eithftc 
overlooked,  or,  by  mistake,  checked  as  vices. 

Avoid  the  securing  of  tractability  by  severo  roeansr, 
since,  as  much,  nay  more  than  can  be  wi^h^ 
for  from  a  pleasure  horse,  can  be  secured  by  kindnflWr 
tempered  by  firmness;  for,  if  you  ever  forget  yourgeliT 
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so  far  as  to,  what  is  called,  "quarrel  with  your  horse," 
(I  mean  the  weakness  of  endeavouring  to  make  him 
do,  violently  and  angrily  on  your  part,  what,  by  judi- 
cious  handling  and  legging,  you  can  and  ought  to  en- 
force from  him,  although  calmly,  yet  perseveringly,)  I 
say,  if  ever  you  should  fall  into  that  unhorsemanlike 
error,  and  should  have  to  give  up  the  point,  you  may 
expect  that,  ever  after,  your  horse  will  try  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions.  I  have 
known  many  and  great  misfortunes  to  originate  in  so 
silly,  yet  so  common,  a  beginning;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
impress  a  horse  with  a  respect  for,  or  rather  a  belief 
in,  your  superiority  after  such  an  event. 

My  advice  to  you  is,  to  establish  a  frequent  and  al- 
nvays  kind  intercourse  with  your  horse;  but,  above  all, 
to  speak  to  him  whenever  you  can  consistently,  for 
horses  not  only  know  men  better  by  the  smell  and 
voice  than  by  sight,  but  they  also,  and  readily,  lean 
to  understand  short  commands;  wherefore  you  should 
be  careful  in  repeating  particular  sentences,  that  is, 
such  as  are  always  the  same,  both  as  to  words  and 
tone  of  voice.  You  may  find  such  conversations  of 
more  importance  to  your  safety,  than  at  present  you 
can  possibly  be  aware.  I  will,  before  closing  this 
subject,  give  you  convincing  cases  of  extrication  from 


imminent  danger  so  insured,  whilst,  by  a  kind  and 
more  extended  familiarity  with  your  horse,  you  may 
make  sure  that  if  you  have  the  misfortune  either  to 
fall  with,  or  from  your  horse,  in  hunting  on  the  road, 
instead  of  running  away  to  a  distance,  or  lashing  at 
you  as  you  lay,  as  you  may  often  see  them  do  at  a  pros- 
rate  master  that  had  treated  them  unfeelingly,  he  will 
return  to  stand  over  you,  trembling,  not  with  fear,  but 
with  general  anxiety,  proved  by  his  smelling  you  all 
over  as  if  to  ascertain  if  you  are  hurt,  even  to  look  at 
youwith  sorrow,  and  something  expressive  of  selfblame. 
That  this  is  not  exaggerated,  is  borne  out  by  reference 
to  even  the  turbulent  scenes  of  a  field  of  battle;  my 
countrymen  the  Prussians,  and  the  Hussars  especially, 
are  sworn  friends,  as  it  were,  with  their  horses,  and  it 
is  far  from  uncommon,  when  a  trooper  lays  wounded 
on  the  gronnd,  to  see  his  horse  fighting  over  him,  and 
so  furiously,  that  even  those  who  come  to  succour  the 
disabled  trooper,  must  approach  him  with  the  utmost 
caution,  unless  they  are  in  the  same  uniform  with  him; 
yet  the  horse  is  proclaimed  many  grades  below  other 
domestic  animals  for  sense,  attachment  and  justice. 
There  is  a  good  print,  wherein  a  trumpeter's  horse 
watches  over  his  dead  master;  if  I  recollect  right,  it  is 
French,  after  Vernet — resembling  this  officer's  horse. 


Speaking  to  a  horse,  and  on  the  road,  especially  I 
may  certainly  be  considered  as  very  unfashionable,  | 
but  when  limb,  nay  life,  can  be  preserved  by  a  devia- 
tion from  mere  fashion,  and  an  unmeaning  fashion, 
too,  will  any  person,  gifted  with  plain  common  sense, 
prefer  to  sacrifice  either  of  the  former  at  the  shrine  of 
the  latter  ? 

My  mode  of  breaking  even  an  habitual  kicker  is  as 
follows:  I  watch  his  head  and  ears,  and  the  moment 
tkat  be  tries  to  lower  bis  head  (and  which  a  horse 


must  do  when  he  wants  lo  kick)  I  give  a  jerk  to  his 
bit,  by  means  of  the  reins,  which  baulks  his  kicking, 
because  it  compels  him  to  throw  his  head  up  higher 
than  usual,  and  just  at  the  moment,  too,  when  he  seeks 
to  lower  it  considerably,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
kick;  I  apply  a  cut  of  the  whip  to  his  quarters,  almost 
immediately  witli  the  jerk;  thus,  thrown  on  his  haun- 
ches, he  may  begin  to  caper,  but  by  my  urging  him 
forward,  by  alternate,  yet  each  other  quickly  suc- 
ceeding jerks  and  cuts,  and  by  his  being  thus  com- 
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pelled  to  hold  his  head  up,  and  to  take  to  the  collar, 
he  is  80  much  perplexed,  that  between  attention  to  bit, 
"whip,  and  speed,  he  cannot  settle  himself  to  begin 
kicking  again;  and  to  puzzle  him  still  more,  I  talk  to 
him  angrily,  and  in  words  and  tone  familiar  to  his  ear ; 
additionally,  and  by  way  of  punishment,  I  drive  him 
a  quick  and  long  run,  so  as  to  fatigue  him.  After  two 
or  three  such  applications,  I  generally  find  when  I 
drive  the  same  horse  again,  that  he  refrains  from 
tricks  with  me;  but  if  others,  although  good  drivers, 
handle  the  reins  of  such  a  horse,  and  (your  own  ob- 
servation has  been  arrested  by  the  fact)  filfhough  I 
have  subdued  him,  with  a  new  driver  he  still  will  try 
his  old  tricks  again,  and  almost  immediately. 

If  a  saddle  horse  runs  away  with  you,  sit  still,  do 
not,  in  the  least,  evince  flurry  or  even  uneasiness,  but 
quietly,  yet  without  making  mistakes,  change,  if  ri- 
ding with  the  snafle,  to  the  curb  rein,  to  take  one  in 
each  hand, — instead  of  one  dead  pull,  to  make  sundry 


strong  pulls  in  succession  with  them;  and  if  that  will 
not  do,  saw  the  horse's  mouth,  and  speak  to  him  scold- 
ingly  ;  if  on  the  road,  with  plenty  of  room,  let  him 
even  have  a  sharp  run,  avoiding  carriages,  &c.  and 
sitting  on  him  in  the  true  hunting  fashion;  all  you  have 
then  to  do  is  to  keep  on,  and,  by  the  best  seat  you  can 
command,  but  always  without  laying  hold  of  pummel 
or  mane,  for  that  is  the  sure  prelude  of  being  thrown ; 
and  when  your  horse  begins  to  slacken  his  pace,  make 
him  go  on  at  speed,  to  show  him  that  you  deem  it  to 
be  your  turn  to  have  a  whim;  after  a  good  sample  of 
your  firmness,  he  will  be  very  cautious  how  he  takes 
such  liberties  again. 

I  have  known  persons  who  crippled  themselves  for 
life,  besides  spoiling  their  horses,  by  throwing  them- 
selves off. 

Riding,  as  being  perhaps  the  most  invigorating,  as 
also  the  most  delightful  of  all  exercises,  claims  atten- 
tion as  to  its  proper  cultivation. 


GENERAL    RULES    AND    CAUTIONS   TO    BE    OBSERVED   ON 
THE    HIGHWAYS    AND     ROADS. 

If  you  walk  along  the  highway,  or  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  do  not  allow  others,  who  are  either  behind 
or  before,  to  come  in  close  contact  with  you — easily 
avoided  as  it  is  by  your  either  passing  them  quickly, 
and  at  what  distance  you  like,  or,  by  your  causing 
them  to  do  so,  by  your  loitering,  or  turning  to  one  side 
or  other.  If  a  person  following  gains  ground  upon 
you,  in  any  lonely  part,  do  not  in  any  way  give  him 
an  idea  of  your  being  alarmed — you  may  walk  on 
more  briskly,  but  refrain  from  running,  and  also  from 
turning  frequently,  as  if  looking  for  him;  instead  of  the 
latter,  listen  to  his  steps,  thus  to  ascertain  whether  he 
increases  his  speed,  and  if  so,  whether  that  increased 
speed  is  in  proportion  to  your  own,  always  making 
a  proper  allowance  for  the  diflTerence,  if  any,  between 
his  length  of  steps  and  yoiirs. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  look  firmly,  searchingly,  and  even 
sternly,  at  the  face  of  all  suspicious  characters,  espe- 
cially if  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  their  ap- 
proaching or  passing  you  is  under  the  contemplation 
of  robbery.  After  this  lest,  the  pickpocket  will  quit 
you  speedily;  but  if  a  fellow  on  the  highway  hangs 
down  his  head,  as  if  to  baulk  your  scrutiny,  still  to 
continue  about  you,  prepare  yourself  instantly  to  make 
even  the  most  desperate  resistance  possible,  lor  he  not 
only  determined  on  attacking  you,  but  will  conclude 
his  robbery  with  ill-treatment,  to  continue  it  perhaps 
as  long  as  symptoms  of  life  appear,  from  fear  lest  you 
should  swear  to  his  person:  wherefore  to  any  timid  or 
feeble  person  my  advice  is  reversed,,  for  such  should 


refrain  from  scrutinizing  the  features  of  robbers;  nay, 
they  should  not  appear  to  know  (if  even  they  should 
recognize  him)  any  felonious  assailant,  much  less  be 
so  foolish  as  to  call  him  by  name. 

There  is  more  gratification  in  averting  the  attempts 
of  a  robber,  than  there  can  be  in  taking  his  life,  or  in 
making  him  a  cripple.  It  may  certainly  be  necessary 
to  self-preservation,  but  we  should  spare  rather  than 
sacrifice,  and  bear  in  mind,  spare  as  long  as  you  pos- 
sibly can,  consistent  with  the  duty  you  owe  to  your- 
self and  your  family;  even  when  in  imminent  danger, 
endeavour  to  secure  your  life  by  disabling  a  robber, 
(that  is  if  eflfectually  you  can  do  so,)  rather  than  to  take 
his  life.  Although  the  laws  may  sanction  your  killing 
a  robber,  your  conscience  should  be  equally  consulted 
and  obeyed;  yet  not  to  throw  away  your  life  as  an  of- 
fering to  too  much  generosity.  A  moderate  display  on 
the  road  and  at  dusk  of  fire-arms,  such  as  may  show 
that  you  are  perfectly  ready,  may  prevent  an  attack  ; 
but,  unless  you  are  both  determined  and  able  to  use 
them,  and  properly  too,  even  the  carrying  of  arms  had 
better  be  left  alone. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  expressing  my  disgust  at 
the  conduct  of  persons  whom,  not  unfrequently,  we 
hear  accounts  of,  as  having  exposed  themselves  pur- 
posely tjiat  they  might  be  enabled  to  shoot  some 
wretched  desperado,  who  may  thus  be  tempted  to 
place  his  life  in  their  power.  If  it  is  done  to  give 
proofs  of  courage,  it  will  ever  be  viewed  as  a  failure, 
since  they  might  find  a  more  convincing,  and  also  a 
more  becoming  mode;  if  it  is  to  free  the  community 
from  danger^  it  is  a  decided  interference,  marked  by 
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bad  taste  besides,  with  the  business  of  the  Police  offi- 
cers, to  whom  alone  credit  is  due,  for  exposing  them- 
selves for  such  ends;  at  any  rate  il  will  be  very  Quix- 
otic, to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  even  this  should  be  the 
motive.  Self-defence  is  not  only  justifiable,  since  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  but  it  also  is 
manly,  creditable,  and  noble,  in  proportion  to  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it. 

Resistance  to  robbery  not  only  is  more  manly  than  a 
tame  suhraissjon  to  the  djriates  of  a  violator  of  his 
country's  laws,  and  who  therefore  ought  to  be  treated 
as  one  who  is  at  war  with  all  the  civilized  part  of  the 
community;  but  it  also  is  more  prudent,  for  you  cannot 
foresee  what  coosequences  your  submission  may  heap 
upon  you,  besides  loss  by  robbery.  If  the  robbers  are 
blood-thirsty,  and  therefore  cowardly,  submission  most 
likely  will  seal  your  doom;  whereas  a  determined  re- 
sistance may  be  the  only  way  to  avert  it:  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  brave,  and  which  their  illegal 
pursuit  need  not  prevent,  and  if  you  should  even  be  sub  ■ 
dued  by  them,  your  display  of  courage  will  command 
liiore  or  less  respect  even  from  thieves,  provided  they 
•re  not  rank  cowards;  whilst  cowardice,  although  they 
gain  by  it,  experienf«s  the  contempt  of  all  plunderers, 
and  provokes  ill-usage,  and  degrading  mortifications 
besides,  and  from  every  one;  therefore,  and  at  any  rate, 
it  must  be  preferable  to  employ  brave  and  skilfully  re- 
sisting efforts  to  avert  mal-treatment,  than  to  experience 
such  after  all,  though  you  have  not  resisted.  Of  course 
persons  not  gifted  with  sufficient  nerve,  or  those  who 
are  conscious  of  physical  inability  from  corporeal  de- 
fects, or  from  sickness,  such  persons,  if  attacked,  had 
better  refrain  from  resisting,  forneithera  pusillanimous 
attempt,  nor  one  crippled  by  constitutional  disability, 
can  serve  them,  or  the  community,  in  any  way;  never- 
theless, it  is  nA  in  every  case  liiai  weakness,  iafericriiy 
in  size,  or  the  superiority  of  numbers,  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed todishearten;  8i«ce  instances  out  of  number  can 
be  given,  where  determined  b^^ldness,  activity,  and 
presetice  of  mind,  have  succeeded  even  against  awful 
odds,  and  solely  because  such  were  employed  judi- 
ciously, although  by  mere  lads,  or  even  females  Re- 
member,—strength,  without  courage,  is  a  treasure  bu- 
ried,— strength,  without  judgment,  is  a  giant  shackled. 
— but  courage,  presence  of  mmd,  and  the  skilful  appli- 
cation ofsirength,  are  impregnable  bulwarks,  that  may 
defy  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  labourings  of  superior,  yet 
elurasy  force,  and  of  brutal  violence,  deficient  of  re- 
fined courage. 

Seize  a  pistol  the  moment  when  it  is  presented  at 
you,  with  one  hand,  (but  unless  this  can  be  done 
tteatly  it  is  better  left  alone,)  to  force  the  muzzle  either 
at  his  own,  your  assailant's  head,  or,  if  that  is  im- 
practicable, in  any  direction  insuring  your  own  safe- 
ty: at  th«  same  time,  with  your  other  hand,  or  rather 


well-clenched  fist,  to  hit  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
throat,  but  upwards,  so  as  to  be  stopped  by  his  chin, 
and  with  the  nails  of  your  fingers  towards  yourself, 
(the  back  of  the  hand  downwards,)  thus  to  make  his 
heels  fjy  up,  taking  care  to  avert  the  pistol  from  you 
in  his  fall,  and  which  latter,  by  a  blow  with  your  leg 
applied  to  the  back  of  his,  and  as  near  his  heels  as 
possible,  you  will  make  doubly  sure;  but  unless  you 
can  apply  this  blow  with  your  leg  neatly,  and  in  a 
way  that  insures  your  remaining  firm  on  your  legs, 
this  part  had  better  be  omitted,  since  you  may  throw 
yourself  down,  instead  of  your  antagonist,  or  you  may 
fall  with  him;  secure  his  pistol  and  him  when  downj 
by  kneeling  on  his  throat,  your  face  towards  his  pistol 
hand.  All  (bis  refers  to  a  case  when,  without  any 
weapon,  you  have  to  rely  on  your  fists;  if  you  have  a 
stick,  seize  the  pistol  as  before ,  and  throw  the  handle 
part  of  your  stick  to  project  a  little  out  of  your  hand, 
to  hit  him  with  a  back-handed  blow  in  the  face. 
1  Should  you  be  obliged  to  run  away,  owing  to  the 
I  arrival  of  some  of  his  confederates,  do  so  at  great 
speed,  to  appearance,  but  let  one,  (the  best  runner  of 
course)  gain  a  little  upon  you;  then  seem  to  make  a 
desperate  efibrt  to  get  away,  which  will  cause  him  to 
!  use  what  is  called  "the  top  of  his  speed;"  now  let  hijn 
I  come  nearer  to  you  at  that  speed,  suddenly  but  cJe- 
j  verly  to  drop  before  him  on  your  hands  and  knees, 
but  taking  great  care  to  meet  his  fall,  (which  will  be 
I  a  tremendous  one)  that  is,  by  leaning  back  as  much 
I  as  you  can,  and  also  saving  your  own  face  in  the  best 
way  possible,  for,  as  he  will  be  thrown  forward  be- 
yond you,  his  will  be  cut  all  to  pieces;  before  he  can 
recover  himself,  you  must  start  up  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantage you  have  gained,  and  in  every  way  you 
can. 

Should  any  fellows  have  taken  advantage  of  your 
carelessness  so  as  to  have  succeeded  in  closely  sur- 
rounding or  hustling  you,  either  with  a  view  to  con- 
fine your  arms  or  to  deduct  from  the  force  of  your 
stick,  by  your  being  prevented  from  striking  with  your 
point,  or  that  part  near  to  it,  which  is  the  forte  of  your 
stick;  immediately  seize  your  stick  in  the  middle,  as  it 
will  enable  you  to  hit  or  to  parry  with  either  end 
not  only  in  such  a  situation,  but  indeed  whenever  you 
are  grappled  by  another,  or  at  close  quarters  generally. 
If  hemmed  in  thus  by  numbers,  thrust  or  poke  with 
either  end  at  any  of  your  assailants  who  lay  them- 
selves open;  always  doing  it  as  forcibly  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  chiefiy  directing  such  pokes  at  their 
faces  and  stomachs,  hitting  occasionally,  as  opportunity 
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offers,  mart  blows,  which,  however,  from  their  con- 
traction of  the  proper  length,  will  not  serve  you  so 
well  as  forcible  thrusts.  Kick  the  shins  of  such  fel- 
lows at  the  same  time  smartly,  especially  of  such  as 
come  behind  you,  and  you  may,  by  active  and  deter- 


mined industry,  soon  make  yourself  an  opening ;  for 
fellows  attacking  you  thus,  otherwise  will  push  and 
throw  you  to  each  other,  in  order  to  strip  you  of  every 
thing  you  have,  and  to  cover  you  with  bruises  bo- 
sides. 


THE     HIDDEN    TREASURE. 


Here  is  a  pair  of  promising  lads,  v^ho  have  not  forgotten  what  they  had  been  taught  by  the  aid  of  instinct. 
See ! — they  are  sucking  o-be-joyful  from  a  cask,  wiih  a  straw.  One  of  {hem  has  already  taken  enough  to  elo- 
Tate  his  ideas  amazingly,  and  the  olher  will  soon  fill  his  sack.  Happiness  cannot  always  be  extracted  from 
the  thiags  of  the  world.  Poor  fellows,  they  are  not  so  much  to  blame,  after  all.  They  are  both  apprentices 
to  a  fuH  me»berof  the  Temperance  Club,  and  while  their  master  is  absoBt.  are  .ej(|>loriog  amonf  his  hiddea 
treasures,  and  have  taken  a  little  too  much — that's  all. 
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THE     THREE    JEWESSES. 

A     COMIC    SONG. 


Andante' 


¥— • 


U  U  U    '    \r^~V  u  u 


iEiEifi 


courted     Miss        Le  -  vi,         pret  -  ty     Miss       Le  -  vi, 


I 


IS     N 


•^I^ 


^ 


i 


-^- 


srgis: 


t 


T^n^n^ 


•-•-•ti 


p 


Vat      a    Miss     Le  -  vi     vash         she ! 


Oh  !         vat  a  Miss  Le  -  vi     vash 


i^ 


*—mr-m 


P5^ 


EiE 


S 


^ 


p»    p — w~~w~w — p — P" 

she,         Her         eyes  vere     such     pret  -  ty      lit  -  tie 


rol  -  lere, 


Dey 


jL_t- 


Izl 


W^WZMUM. 


5=^ 


soon   got      de       bet  •  ter      of  me,         She     vash 


all       o  -  ver      so 


T=^ 


gS3: 


T 


-p—p 


-F=F 


ezir: 


charming,  and     love  -  ly,    and        kilting, 


Sh«        cut    ma   heart    in 


a 


1*— T- 


T 


f 


sr-^ 


-^^ 


two,     all      de  vorld 


"P       P 
so       it     vash       a     bad     shilling. 


^^^ 


^—5: 


«- 


-F^=J 


^ ^ 


-k^ 


^ 


3zE:5 


tc? 


S 


Oh !     vat 


charming 


girl! 


So        noting 


^^P^^=^^ 


-p P p^    P       P  P     -P P       P       P       P       P       P" 

hinder'd     our    marriage,  but       on  -  ly       tink  such     a      girl  should  de- 


Q^3 


RiiPrn^ 


WHM. 


w~~m 


I 


-m — •- 


t 


-p — [p p— p- 

She  came     to  me    von    morning,  and  says 


cejve    ye. 
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^^^^^^^ 


-p    p — s? — i^ — p — ^pi — ^ 

she,  "  Ma  tear  Mr.     Aa  -  ron,    don't    let      it    grieve     ye, 


But       I     vash 


t5 


I 


F^=F 


■»   » 


P^ 


married 


yes  -  ter  -  day. 


'w — w — p" — w — r 

to      some  •  bo  -  dy       else.' 


And  dere  vash 


m 


F^- 


an     end     of      Miss 


-P- 


-»-p- 


Le-  vi — 


^ 


Oh 


±311 


I 


vat     a     Miss     Le  -  vi, 


-P=r 


rb      N      f^i      ^" 


f 


I 


s 


3± 


naughty     Mits     Le  -  vi —      vat      a     Miss     Le  -  vi     vash    she! 


II. 


Den  dere  vash  Miss  Rachel^  taper  Miss  Racbelf 

So  tall  from  de  liead  to  de  feet) 
She  vash  svtreet  as  a  China  orange^ 
And  she  lived  in  Lemon  Street } 
Her  fader  sold  watches  and  rings,  and  had  a  mighty  praty  shop  of  lt« 
And  de  first  time  I  saw  her  face  behind  de  counter,  I  fell  in  love  a  top  of  it^ 

Oh  2  vat  a  charming  girl  I 
So  I  made  her  all  de  love  vat  I  could,  hnt  her  heart  vash  made  of  ice, 
For  like  a  stick  of  Dutch  sealing-vax,  it  melted  in  a  trice, 
And  dere  vash  noting  to  do  hut  to  puy  de  ring,  hut  couldn't  agree  ahont 
de  hrice* 

OhX  vat  a  Miss  Rachel,  gaivkey  Miss  Rachel, 
Vat  a  Miss  Rachel  vash  she! 


ni. 


Den  dere  vash  Miss  Moses,  great  fat  Miss  Moses, 

Oh  Z  vat  a  Miss  Moses  vash  she  ! 
I  helieve  dat  dere's  very  fevp-  ladies, 

Mit  such  lips  and  such  noses  you'll  see* 
Her  hroder  he  vash   mighty  rich  and    got   a  great  deal  of  moneys  in  de 

stocks, 
He  vashn't  so  vulgar  to  get  it  hy  trade,  hut  taught  de  nohs  to  spar  and  to 
box* 

Oh!  vat  a  charming  girl! 
So  Miss  Moses  took  lessons  of  her  hroder,  to  use  de  littl^e  lists  of  her  ovrn, 
So  I  vash  obliged  to  leave  my  visits  at  dat  end  of  de  to-wn. 
For  tho'  married  people  may  spar  a  little,  I  should  not  like  a  -wife  to  knoek 
me  down* 

Oh !  vat  a  Miss  Moses,  tumping  Miss  Moses, 
Tat  a  Miss  Moses  vash  she! 
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THE     INDIAN    IN    HIS    LIGHT     CANOE 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "BROTHER  COME  HOME." 


Day-break,  upon  the  western  woods, 
In  all  its  cloudless  beauty  shone, 

And  there,  amid  its  solitudes, 
The  Indian  hunter  stood  alone. 

From  where  his  burning  wigwam  gave 
The  spreading  woods  a  lurid  hue, 

He  turned  him  to  the  dancing  wave, 
And  leapt  into  his  light  can«e. 

The  god  ihatspolW'in  thunder's  sound. 
From  the  bright  forest  of  the  skies. 

Had,  to  his  peaceful  hunting-ground, 
Taken  the  sunlight  of  his  eyes. 


One  parting  look  upon  her  grave. 
One  lonely  tear,  its  sad  to  dew, 

And  now  his  home's  the  dancing  wave. 
His  wigwam  is  the  light  canoe. 

In  after  years,  upon  the  lake, 

Was  seen,  at  day's  decline  taglid©' 

A  little  boat,  that  strove  to  make 
A  pathway  through  the  silver  tide- 

A  rugged  rock,  its  shadows  gave. 
To  screen  it  from  the  gazer's  view. 

There,  rode  upon  the  dancing  wave. 
The  Indian,  in  his  light  canoe. 


AFFECTLONATIil    LOVERS. 


"Oh!  Dorothy  Primrose,  blessed  beauty!"  exclaimed  the  love-smitten  Simpkins,  "  oh  !  softness  of  sensibility, 
sweetest  of  spinsters" — slapping  his  palms  on  his  shirt  bosom — "  how  I  adore  thee  !  I  feel  here  the  palpita- 
tion which  thou  alone  canst  soothe !  Then  name,  oh !  name  the  happy  day,  that  makes  us  twain,  one  flesh, 
one  lump  of  love!" 

Miss  Primrose  was  a  spinster  of  long  standing,  and  of  a  particular  age,  which  it  would  not  be  polite  in  us 
to  mention.  There  were  still  some  roses  on  her  thin  and  wrinkled  cheeki,  and  as  no  one  knew  better,  from 
long  experience,  the  art  of  mingling  colours,  their  blushing  hues  contrasted  finely  with  the  lily  whiteness  of 
the  chalk  which  hid  the  wrinkled  parchment.  Her  teeth  had  once  been  pearls,  though  now  their  acraggling 
stumps  were  any  thing  but  captivating.     Still  the  fashionable  Dorothy  had  charms,  solid,  weighty,  irresistible. 

Mr.  Simpkins  thought  so.  He  had  just  left  the  gaming-table,  where  he  had  left  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
being  a  very  green  horn.  His  last  levy  had  gone  to  pay  a  poor  devil  of  a  poet  for  a  poetical  declaration  of 
love,  flames,  and  darts.  This  precious  piece  of  bombastical  nonsense  has  just  filled  Dorothy's  heart  with  ec- 
stacy,  and  she  smiles  in  all  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  a  hyena.  She  is  prepared  to  fall  into  the  soft  snare — 
and  we  will  leave  the  enraptured  pair  to  all  the  promised  joys  that  await  the  nuptial  ties. 
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BIOGRAPHY     OF    JOHN     HANCOCK 


Biography  is  a  subject  of  such  thrilling  inlereBt, 
that  the  memory  of  rocwt  man,  in  eyerj  age  and  na- 
tion, who  have  rendered  thensselves  eminent,  either 
int  the  cause  of  virtue  or  vice,  glory  or  infamy,  haa 
b»en  handed  down  on  the  pages  of  history.  Among 
the  unlettered  nations  of  the  earth,  we  find  the  ex- 
ftloitaaf  their  heroes  and  sages  recorded  in  hierogly- 
fihic^  in  wild  simphcity,  or  find  their  names  enrolled 
on  the  more  wild  and  romantic  tabids  of  mysterious 
tttdition.  When  graced  with  truth  and  impartiality, 
th«  aubjpct  is  not  only  interesting,  but  calculated  to 
improve  our  minds,  by  producing  a  desire  to  emulate 
thft-  examples  of  the  great  and  good,  and  by  pointing 
oat  to  us  the  paths  of  error  that  lead  us  to  disgrace 
and.  ruin.  The  interest  felt  in  the  history  of  an  in- 
dividual, depends  much  upon  the  manner  the  biogra- 
pher performs  hia  important  and  responsible  duty, 
but  more,  upon  the  sphere  of  action,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cause  in  which  the  individual  ha»  been 
engaged.  The  cause  in  which  John  Hancock,  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  was  engaged,  is  one  ever 
interesting  to  every  philanthropist,  and  more  especially 
to  every  American  bosom.  It  was  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  equal  rights,  opposed  to  cruelty  and  op- 
pression ;  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  op- 
posed to  British  tyranny.  The  j^ort  he  acted,  was 
alike  creditable  to  his  head  and  heart ;  his  fame  is  en- 
rolled on  the  bright  list  of  the  illustrious  patriots  of  the 
revolution. 

Ho  ^was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  near 
Qnincy  in  1737.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was 
a.clei;gyman,  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  highly  esteem- 
•dl  by  the  parishioners   under  his  charge.     He  died 


during  the  infancy  of  his  son,  and  left  him  unden  th». 
guardiansliip  of  his  paternal  uncle,  who  treated  hio/ 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father^  and  continued  hintj 
at  school  until  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College  i«. 
1754.  His  uncle  was  a  merchant  of  immense  wealth, 
and,  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  placed  him  in- 
his  counting  house,  that  he  might  add  to  his  science 
a  knowledge  of  bu8ines»>  of  men,  and  of  things.  Inj 
1760,  he  visited  Etigland,  saw  the  mortal  remains  ofl 
George  11;  laid  in  the  silent  tomb,  and  the  crown 
placed  upon  the  head  of  his  successor.  He  continued 
in  the  business  of  his  uncle  until  the  ago  of  twenty>- 
seven,  when  his  patron  and  benefactor  died,  leavingp 
him  his  vast  estate,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  any- 
one  in  the  province. 

He  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  selectmea  o{> 
Boston  ;  and,  in  1766,  was  elected  a  member  of  the* 
General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts.  He  here  ex- 
hibited talents  of  a  superior  order,  which  attracted  th» 
attention,  excited  the  admiration,  and  gained  the  es- 
teem of  his  colleagues.  It  also  excited  the  jealousy* 
and  irony  of  his  enemies,  who  soon  put  him  in  th« 
crucible  of  slander  and  persecution  ;  but,  after  a  lonff 
trial,  he  came  out  like  gold  seven  times  tried;  he  wa« 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice,  and  not  found  want* 
ing. 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  wa» 
held  when  in  the  assembly,  he  was  placed  on  thft 
most  importantcommitteesof  that  body,  and  was  uni- 
formly chairman.  He  was  also  elected  speaker,  but 
the  governor,  who  was  jealous  of  his  liberal  pirincir 
pies,  put  his  veto  upon  his  election. 

His  intelligence  had  led  him  toinvestigate  the  kwa 
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of  nature,  of  God,  and  of  man ;  he  arrived  at  ihe  con- 
clusion, ihal  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  with 
certain  inherent  privileges,  that  they  are  born  equal, 
and  they  of  right  are  and  should  be  free.  He  djrank 
deep  from  the  fountain  of  liberal  principles,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  repel  the  blind  and  cruel  policy  of 
the  mothor  country,  and  rouse  his  fellow  men  to  a 
sense  of  impending  danger. 

Although  deeply  interested  in  commercial  business, 
and  more  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  kingly  power  than 
any  individual  in  the  province,  he  boldly  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  asseciations  for  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  goods  from  Great  Britain.  The  other 
provinces  caught  the  fire  from  these  examples  ^  and, 
to  these  associations,  may  be  traced  the  preliminaries 
of  the  tragic  scene,  that  resulted  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  enslaved  colonies  of  the  pilgrim  fathers. 

As  an  evidence  that  John  Hancock  was  a  leading 
patriot  at  that  lime,  the  first  seizure  that  was  made  by 
the  revenue  oflJicers,  under  pretence  of  some  trivial 
violation  of  the  laws,  was  that  of  one  of  his  vessels. 
The  excitement  produced  by  this  transaction  was  so 
great,  that  a  large  number  collected  to  rescue  the 
property.  It  was  moved  under  the  guns  of  an  armed 
ship,  ready  charge?,  to  repel  any  attack.  But  the 
popular  fury  rose  like  a  thunder  gust  from  the  western 
horizon  ;  they  rushed  to  the  onset ;  brought  away  the 
vessel,  razed  to  the  ground  some  of  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  custom  house  officers ;  and  burnt,  in 
triumph,  the  boat  of  the  collector.  This  fire  was,  for 
a  time,  smothered  by  the  mantle  of  authority,  but  it 
was  never  extinguished;  it  was  the  fire  of  Liberty. 
It  only  required  to  be  fanned  by  the  impolitic  oppres- 
sion, that  eventually  blew  it  into  curling  flames. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  scene,  se- 
veral regiments  of  British  troops,  with  all  their  loath- 
some vices  fresh  upon  them,  were  quartered  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  This  was  like  pouring  pitch  on  a 
fire  to  extinguish  it.  The  stubborn  and  independent 
spirits  of  Boston  were  not  to  be  awed  into  subjection. 


was  held  ;  a  committee  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Hancock,  instructed  to  request  the  go- 
vernor to  remove  the  troops  from  the  town.  He  at 
first  refused,  but  finding,  under  existing  circurastanceB, 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  he  or- 
dered their  removal.  This,  with  promises  that  the 
offenders  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
prevented  further  hostilities  at  that  time. 

The  awful  and  imposing  solemnities  of  inter- 
ring those  who  were  killed,  was  then  attended  to. 
Their  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  same  tomb; 
tears  of  sorrow,  sympathy,  and  a  just  indignation, 
were  mingled  with  the  clods  as  they  descended  upon 
the  butchered  victims;  and  the  event  was,  for  many 
years  annually  cemmemorated,  with  deep  and  mourn- 
ful solemnity.  A  Te  Deum  and  Requiem  were  chant- 
ed to  their  memory,  and  the  torch  of  liberty  was  re- 
plenished at  their  tomb. 

At  one  of  these  celebrations,  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
volution, John  Hancock  delivered  the  address.  A  few 
brief  extracts  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  pervaded  his  bosom,  and 
of  his  powers  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman. 

"  Security  to  the  persens  and  property  of  the  go- 
verned is  so  evidently  the  design  and  end  of  civil 
government,  that,  to  attempt  a  logical  demonstration 
of  it,  would  be  like  burning  a  taper  at  noonday,  to 
assist  the  sun  in  enlightening  the  world.  It  cannot 
be  either  virtuous  or  honourable  to  attempt  to  sup- 
port institutions,  which  this  is  not  the  great  and  prin- 
cipal basis." 

"  Some  boast  of  being  friends  to  government ;  I 
also  am  a  friend  to  government,  to  a  righteous  govern- 
ment, founded  upon  the  principles  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice ;  but  I  glory  in  avowing  my  eternal  enmity  to 
tyranny." 

He  then  proceeded  to  portray,  in  vivid  colours,  the 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  mother  country,  and  urged  his 
fellow  citizens  to  vindicate  their  injured  rights. 
I      In  speaking  of  the  Boston  massacre,  his  language 


The  consequences  were  tragical.  On  the  evening  of 
the  5th  of  March,  1770,  a  party  of  these  soldiers  fired 
upon,  and  killed  a  number  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
collected  to  manifest  their  indignation  against  those 
they  hated  more  than  they  feared.  Had  an  earth- 
quake shook  the  town  to  its  very  centre,  the  agitation 
could  not  have  been  greater.  Had  it  been  melting 
before  devouring  flames,  the  commotion  could  not 
have  increased. 

The  tolling  of  bells,  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying ;  the  shrieks  of  widows,  mothers,  and  or- 
phans ;  the  flight  of  the  soldiers  ,•  the  rush  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  cry  of  vengeance,  urged  on  by  popular 
fury;  all  combined  to  render  it  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  horror,  upon  which  imagination  dwells  and 
sickens;  beneath  which,  description  quails  and  trem- 
bles; at  the  sight  of  which,  humanity  bleeds  at  every 
pore.  It  is  a  commentary,  strong  and  eloquent,  upon 
the  impropriety  of  quartering  soldiers  amongst  citizens, 
of  maintaining  civil  law  by  military  foree,  and  of  in- 
truding upon  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  private  and 
domestic  peace. 

On  the  following  day,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 


speaks  the  emotions  of  his  heaving  bosom,  the  ieel- 
ings  of  his  indignant  soul. 

"  I  come  reluctantly  to  the  transactions  of  that  dis- 
mal night,  when  in  such  quick  succession,  we  felt  the 
extremes  of  grief,  astonishment  and  rage ;  when  hea- 
ven, in  anger,  suflTered  hell  to  take  the  reins ;  when 
Satan,  with  his  chosen  band,  opened  the  sluices  of 
New  England's  blood,  and  sacrilegiously  polluted  her 
land  with  the  bodies  ef  her  guiltless  sons. 

"  Let  this  sad  tale  never  be  told  without  a  tear ; 
let  not  the  heaving  bosom  cease  to  burn  with  a  man- 
ly indignation  at  the  relation  of  it  through  the  long 
tracts  of  future  time ;  let  every  parent  tell  the  story 
to  his  listening  children,  till  tears  of  pity  glisten  in 
their  eyes,  or  boiling  passion  shakes  their  tender 
frames. 

"  Dark  and  designing  knaves,  murderers,  parri- 
cides! how  dare  you  tread  upon  the  earth  which  has 
drunk  the  blood  of  slaughtered  innocence  shed  by 
your  hands  ?  How  dare  you  breathe  that  airg»which 
wafted  to  the  ear  of  heaven,  the  groans  of  those  who 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  your  accursed  ambition?  But  if 
the  labouring  earth  doth  not  expand  her  jaws  ;  if  the 
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air  you  breathe  is  not  commissioned  to  be  the  minis- 
ter of  death ;  yet,  hear  it  and  tremble !  the  eye  of 
heaven  penetrates  the  darkest  chambers  of  the  soul, 
and  you,  though  screened  from  human  observation, 
must  be  arraigned,  must  lift  your  hands,  red  with  the 
blood  of  those  whose  death  you  have  procured,  at  the 
tremendous  bar  of  God." 

His  boldness  greatly  exasperated  the  adherents  of 
the  crown,  and  every  artifice  was  put  in  requisition 
to  injure  his  growing  popularity.  Amongst  them, 
was  his  nomination  by  the  governor,  who  had  uni- 
formly been  his  enemy,  to  the  council,  hoping  by  this 
stratagem,  that  he  would,  by  his  acceptance,  turn  the 
populace  against  him.  By  a  prompt  refusal,  he  de- 
feated the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  riveted  him- 
self more  strongly  on  the  affections  of  those  who  fa- 
voured liberal  principles,  and  rendered  himself  more 
obnoxious  to  the  king's  officers.  He  was  at  this  lime 
captain  of  the  governor's  guard,  and  was  immediately 
removed,  and,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  to  him,  his 
company  composed  of  the  first  citizens  of  Bostoji, 
dissolved  themselves  at  once. 

The  tocsin  of  the  revolution  was  now  sounded  from 
the  heights  of  Lexington  ;  American  blood  had  again 
been  shed  by  British  soldiers;  the  people  sounded  the 
dread  clarion  of  revolution  ;  thousands  rushed  to  the 
rescue  ;  the  hireling  troops  fled ;  in  their  flight,  they 
found  the  messengers  of  death  stationed  on  their 
whole  route;  retribution  met  them  at  every  corner; 
the  trees  and  fences  wore  illumined  by  streams  of  fire 
from  the  rusty  muskets  of  the  native  yeomanry ;  and 
many  of  Briton's  proud  sons  slumbered  in  the  arms  of 
death  on  that  memorable,^tliat  eventful. day. 

The  governor,  on  the  reception  of  this   news,  is- 
sued his  "proclamation  in  the  name  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  George  the  III ;  declaring  the  province 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  but  graciously  offering  pardon 
to  all  returning  penitents,  excepting  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams,  who  had  also  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  by  his  patriotic  and  independent  course.    A 
secret  attempt   was   made  to  arrest  them,  but  was 
foiled.    These  two  philanthropists  were  preserved  to 
aid  in  the  glorious   cause  they  had  boldly  and  nobly 
espoused,   and  to  become  shining  lights  in  the   blue 
arch  of  liberty,  and  bright  examples  of  patriotism  to 
future   generations.     Their   proscription  by  the    go- 
vernor only  served  to  endear  them  still  more  to  their 
friends  and  their  bleeding  country.     In  1774,  John 
Hancock  was  unanimously  elected   president  ©f  the 
provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  1775, 
he  was  called  to  preside   over  the  Continental  Con- 
gress.    He  accepted  this  appointment  with  diffidence, 
there  being  many  of  its  number  much  his  senior,  and 
of  eminent  talents.     He,  however,  succeeded  in  dis- 
charging the  arduous  duties  assigned  him  with  fidelity 
and  great  ability,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  country. 

His  was  the  only  name  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  when  it  was  first  published  and  pre- 
sented to  the  gazing  patriots  for  their  approval ;  and 
it  stands  first  in  bold  relievo,  on  a  thousand  fac  similes, 
scattered  through  the  world.  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
a  liat  of  sages,  whoso  names  are  enrolled  in  unfading 


glory,  and  will  be  handed  down  to  the  remotest  ages    * 
of  time,  unsullied  and  untarnished. 

Impaired  in  his  health  and  worn  down  by  fatigue, 
Mr.  Hancock  resigned  his  station  in  Congress  in  Oc- 
tober, 1777,  having  presided  over  that  august  body  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  with  a  credit  to  himself,  gratify- 
ing to  his  friends,  and  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights. 

Soon  after  he  returned  home,  he  was  elected  to  a 
convention  of  his  native  state,  to  form  a  constitution 
for  its  government.     His  experience  and  talents  were 
of  great  service  in  producing  a  truly  republican  in- 
strument.    In  1780,  he  was  elected  the  first  governor 
under  the  new  constitution,  and  continued  to  fill  the 
gubernatorial  chair  for  five  years,  when  he  resigned. 
After  two  years,  he  was  again  elected,  and  continued 
to  fill  this  station,  with  dignity  and  usefulness,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.     During  his  administration 
over  the  destinies  of  his  dear  native  state,  there  were 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  many  evils  to  suppress. 
The  devastations  of  the  war  had  paralyzed  every  kind 
of  business;    reduced    thousands   from   affluence   to 
poverty ;  polluted  the   morals  of  society ;  and  left  a 
heavy  debt  for  them  to  liquidate.     Many  conflicting 
interests  were  to  be  reconciled ;  many  restless  spirits 
were  to  be  subdued  ;  and   many   visionary  theories 
were  to  be  exploded.     Insubordination,  arrayed  in  a 
faction  of  12,000  men,  thrfalening  to  annihilate  the 
government,  was  the  most  prominent  evil  lo  be  sub- 
dued.    Abuses  and  riots  were  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
the  civil   authorities    were  disregarded ;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  out  the  militia  to  preserve 
order.      By  tlie    prude.U   management   of  Governor 
Hancock,  these  difficul»ies  were  adjusted,  the  clamour 
of  the  people  hushed,  their  complaints  silenced,  order 
restored,  and  but  few  lives  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
treason. 

For  a  time,  the  Governor,  by  his  firm  and  deter 
mined  course,  incurred  the  displeasure  and  enmity  of 
many  prominent  men  ;  but  when  reason  resumed  her 
station,  and  prosperity  began  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
that  had  been  so  strongly  felt,  their  ire  was  appeased, 
the  sour  feelings  of  party  spirit  lost  their  rancour,  and 
admiration  and  esteem  for  his  sterling  virtues  and 
talents,  and  the  long  and  arduous  services  he  had  ren- 
dered his  country  and  his  state,  disarmed  his  enemies 
of  their  resentment,  and  produced  uniform  love  and 
esteem. 

He  used  his  best  exertions  in  favour  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  and,  to  cap  the  cli- 
max of  his  well  earned  fame,  he  left  a  sick  bed  on 
the  last  week  of  the  session  of  the  Assembly  of  his 
State,  and,  by  his  vote  and  influence,  induced  them  to 
accept  and  sanction  that  important  instrument  of  con- 
federation, that  has  thus  far  held  us  in  the  bonds  of 
union,  strength,  and  power. 

Governor  Hancock  now  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  prosperity  spread  its  benign  influence  over  the 
whole  uifant  republic,  and  her  institutions,  laws, 
trade,  manufactttres,'commerce,  and  agriculture,  based 
on  the  firm  pillars  of  freedom  and  eternal  justice. 
His  long  nursed  vision  was  reduced  to  a  happy  reali- 
ty ;  he  felt  that  he  could  die  in  peace ;  and,  on  the 
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■Sth  of  October,  1793,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  to  join  ike  kindred  spirits  that  had 
gone  before,  to  enter  upon  the  untried  scenes  of  the 
eternal  world.  He  continued  to  serve  his  country  to 
Ibe  last,  and,  if  a  particle  of  malice  against  him  lin- 
gered in  the  dark  bosom  of  any  man,  it  ^^'fis  buried 
(with  him  in  the  tomb.  Governor  Hancock  was  amia- 
ble in  his  private   character ;  highly  honourable  in 


his  feelings;  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment ;  fashion- 
able in  his  style  of  living;  fond  of  innocent  amuse- 
ments, but  free  from  corrupting  vices;  liberal  and 
charitable ;  a  friend  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  anfl 
the  distressed;  diligent  in  business;  open  and  fraiik 
in  his  dispisition;  a  faithful  companion;  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  and  a  consistent  man. 

A«MONIUS. 


PUZZLES 


The  PEWETRATiTE'SHitEiNG.— ^Provide  a  round  tin 
iwKiof  the  sizeoif  a  large  snufPbox,  and  likewise  eight 
.other  boxes,  which  will  go  easily  into  each  other,  and 
let  the  least  of  them  be  of  a  size  to  hold  a  shilling. 
Each  of  these  boxes  should  shut  with  a  hinge,  and  to 
the  least  of  them  there  must  be  a  small  lock,  fastened 
Tby  a  spring,  but  which  cannot  be  opened  without  a 
'Jii^,  and  observe,  that  all  these  boxes  must  shut  so 
easily  that  they  may  all  be  ciosed  at  once.  Place 
.these  boxes  in  each  other,  with  their  tops  open,  in  your 
pocket :  then  ask  a  person  for  a  shilling,  and  desire 
him  to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed :  take  this 
piece  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  have  another  of 
ahe  same  appearance,  and,  putting  your  hand  in  your 
^^pocket,  you  slip  the  piece  that  is  marked  into  the  least 
box,  and,  shutting  them  all  at  once,  you  take  them  out : 
then,  showing  the  piece  you  have  in  your  hand,  and 
which  the  company  suppose  to  be  the  same  that  was 
•marked,  you  pretend  to  make  it  pass  through  the  box, 
but  dexterously  convey  it  away.  You  then  present 
the  box,  for  the  spectators  do  not  know  yet  that  there 
are  more  than  one,  to  any  person  in  company,  who, 
when  he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and  anoilier,  till  he 
come  to  the  last,  but  that  he  cannot  open  without  the 
key,  which  you  then  give  him;  and,  retiring  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  room,  you  tell  him  to  take  out  the  shil- 
ling himself  and  see  if  it  be  the  one  marked,  'i'his 
Irick  may  be  made  more  surprising  by  putting  the  key 
into  the  snuff-box  of  one  of  the  company ;  which  you 
may  do  by  asking  for  a  pinch  of  snuff;  the  key,  being 
very^raall,  will  lie  concealed  among  the  snuff:  when 
the  person,  who  opens  the  boxes,  asks  for  the  key,  tell 
'him  < that  one  of  his  friends  has  it  in  his  snuff-box. 

The  Globe  Box — Is  a  triok  not  inferior  to  the  best 
that  is  shown  with  boxes.  It  is  done  with  a  box 
■made  of  four  pieces,  and  a  ball  as  big  as  may  conve- 
niently be  contained  there- 
in; the  ball  serves,  as 
the  egg  does  ip  the  egg- 
box,  only  to  deceive  the 
hand  and  eye  of  the  spec- 
tators. This  ball,  made  of 
wood,  or  ivory,  is  thrown 
out  of  the  box  upon  the 
table,  for  every  one  to  see 
that  it  is  substantial ;  then 
put  the  ball  into  the  box, 
which  close  up  with  all 
the  pieces  one  within  an- 
other ;  remove  the  upper 
shell  with  your  fore-finger 
and  thumb,  and  there  will 
appear  another  of  a  differ- 
ent colour,  red,  blue,  yel- 
ulour  you  may  fancy;  this  will 
be  another  ball,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  no  more 
then  a  shell  of  wood,  ingeniously  turned,  and  fitted  t(^ 
the  box,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  cuts  in  the  mar- 
gin. L  is  the  outer  shell  of  the  globe,  taken  off  the 
figure  M,  the  top  of  which  represents  the  ball ;  N  is  an 


low, 


to 


j  inner  shell ;  O,  the  cover  of  the  same ;  P,  another  in' 
ner  shell ;  Q,  the  cover  of  the  same ;  R,  a  third  shell » 
•S,  that  which  covers  it.  These  globes  may  be  made 
with  more  or  less  vaTieties,  according  to  the  desire  t)f 
the  practitioner. 

The  Money  Box. — A  piece  of  money,  or  a  ring,  is 
put  into  a  box,  in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  holds 
it;  the  operator  stands  at  a  distance,  and  bids  him 
shake  the  box  gently,  and  the  piece  is  heard  to  rattle 
inside  ;  he  is  desired  again  to  shake  it,  and  then  it  •» 
not  heard  to  rattle ;  the  third  time,  it  is  again  heard, 
but  the  fourth  time  it  is  gone,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
shoe  of  one  of  the  company. 

The  box  must  be  made  on  purpose,  in  such  a  -man- 
ner that,  in  shaking  it  gently  up  and  down,  the  pieee 
within  is  heard  ;  on  the  contrary,  shaking  it  hard,  ho- 
rizontally, a  little  spring,  which  falls  on  the  piece,  jmeb- 
vents  it  from  being  heard,  which  makes  you  imagine 
it  is  not  within.  He  who  performs  the  trick,  then 
touches  the  box,  under  pretence  of  showing  how  to 
shake  it,  and,  although  it  is  locked,  he  easily  gets  out 
the  piece  by  means  of  a  secret  opening,  availing  him- 
self of  that  minute  to  put  in  a  false  piece,  and  to  leave 
the  box  with  the  same  person,  whom  he  causes  to  be- 
lieve that  the  piece  is  or  is  not  within,  according  to  the 
manner  the  box  is  shaken :  at  length,  the  original 
piece  is  found  in  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  company,  ^ei- 
ther by  means  of  the  person  being  in  confederacy,  and 
having  a  similar  piece,  or  by  sending  another  to  slip 
it  on  the  floor :  in  this  last  case,  it  is  found  on  the  floor, 
and  the  person  fixed  on  is  persuaded  that  it  fell  from 
his  shoe  as  he  was  taking  it  off. 

tliiiTATivE  MedaIiLionb. — Medallions,  after  the  an- 
tique cameos  and  intaglios,  are  made  by  fusing  the 
iron  w  ith  a  small  quantity  of  antimony,  performing  the 
operation  in  a  very  small  furnace.  When  finished  from 
the  mould,  rub  them  over  with  burnt  porcelain  earth, 
from  which  they  will  receive  the  rich  hue  of  jet;  render- 
ing them  fit  to  be  set  even  in  gold. 

To  place  a  set  of  figures  so  as  to  give  the  ^aame  pro- 
duct, whetlier  up,  down,  or  angularly : — 

M^^^^ — m 


Fulminating  Powder.— Mix  together  one  drachm  of 
sulphur,  three  drachms  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  two 
drachms  of  carbonateof  potash,  (all  previously  powder- 
ed) in  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  When  properly  mixed, 
put  them  into  a  small  stoppered  phial.  An  eighth  ofa 
sixteenth  part  of  this  put  into  a,fire-shovel,  or  tin  plate, 
held  over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  will  explode ; 
immediately  before  the  explosion,  a  violet-colored  Hame 
■will  be  seen  to  hover  over  it. 
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NINA    TO    HER    LAP    DOG. 

O  Y  H  U  so  I  C  cold, 

Dear  Beau,  to  my  caress  ? 
Can  you  not  C  I  plainly  told 

Thereby  ray  love's  X  St 

Whene'er  I  C  R  A  oflight, 

I  plunge  U  in  theC; 
Of' C  Z  if  U  B  at  night 

With  thirst,  I  give  you  T. 

fVom  your'D  K  of  mirth,  or  rise 

Of  joy,  I  take  my  Q; 
And  Pincher's  M  T  charms  despise, 

4n  Btze  though  W. 

3  T  or  O  P  might  S  A 

To  paint  your  JF  E  G  ; 
For  ne'er  from  L  M  N  tal  clay 

Came  such  an  NTT! 

©israiss  the  P  Q  O  my  bird, 

HemustXQZB; 
'Twas  Jane,  the  maid,  taught  him  that  word 

Of  strife,  "OB  CT." 

^  !N  V  makes  puss  your  N  M  E, 

For  when  your  form  is  nigh, 
Mbt  C  D  Goat  can  scarcely  be 

A  P's  worth  in  her  I. 

JLnd  ahould  X  U  V  E  «),good 
E'er  tempt  the  dog-thief's  snare; 

Despite  X  P  D  N  C  would 
I  C  Q  N  E  where. 

Such  X  L  N  C  merits  well 

The  pencil  ofH.  B. 
When  dead — I'll  write  to  L.  E.  L. 

To  write  your  LEG. 


MOONLIGHT   MUSING 

How  coldly  bright  the  silent  moon 

Above  yon  Cloudy  pillar-Bhines! 
How  sweetly  on  the  quivering  wave, 

Reflected  gleam  her  silvery  lines! 
TThe  air  is  still,  and  from  each  sphere 

Of  sapphire  in  the  distant  fikies, 
Like  rays  of  diamonds,  soft  antl  clear, 

Look  down  a  myriad  starry  eyes. 


Above — the  heavens  are  all  undimm'd ; 

Below — save  on  the  horizon's 'verge, 
Where  one  gold-tinted  va|)or  stands. 

There  drifts  no  pale  and  misty  surge  ; 
Around — save  where  the  forests  throw 

Their  dark  collected  shadows  down — 
The  landscape's  broad  and  smiling  brow 

Seems  not  to  wear  a  single  frown. 

The  peaceful  silence  of  the  night 

Into  the  secret  soul  descends. 
And  dreams  of  high  and  holy  thought 

This  scene  of  love,  transporting,  lends. 
I  would  not  give  an  hour  like  this, 

In  heavenly  musing  sweetly  past. 
For  days  and  years  of  common  bliss, 

Or  joys  of  earth  that  cannot  last. 

In  such  an  hour  my  spirit  goes 

Beyond  the  narrow  shades  of  Time, 
And  soars  away  on  tireless  wing 

To  scenes  unfading  and  sublime; 
To  realms,  whose  pure  and  perfect  light 

Is  faintly  mirrored  in  each  gem 
That  glitters  in  the  zone  of  Night, 

Or  glows  upon  her  diadem ! 


THE   GROVES    OF    BLARNEY 

AS  SUNG  BY  MR.  rOW£&. 

The  groves  of  Blarney,  they  look  so  chantring, 

Down  by  the  purlings  of  sweet  silent  brooks; 
All  grac'd  by  posies  that  spontaneous  grow  there; 

And  planted  in  order  in  the  rocky  nooks. 
'Tis  there  the  daisy  and  swefrt  carnation. 

The  blooming  pink  and  the  rose  so  fair, 
The  daffydowndilly,  besides  the  lilly, 

FloweEs  that  scent  the  sweet  openfttc 

*Ti8  Lady  Jeflrys  that  owns  this  station. 

Like  Alexander,  or  like  Helen  fair ; 
There's  no  commander  in  all  the  nation. 

For  regulation  could  with  her  compare  ; 
"Such  walls  surround  her  that  no  nine  pounder 

Could  ever  plunder  her  place  of  strength, 
'Till  Oliver  Cromwell  he  did  her  pumwell; 

Made  hrea(;hes  in  all  her  battlements. 

There  is  a  cave  w^here  no  daylights  enter  ; 

Bat  cats  and  badgers  are  for  ever  bred; 
And  moss'd  by  nature,  makes  iteonipleter 

Than  a  coach  and  six,  or  a  downy  bed. 
'Tis  there  the  lake  is  well  stored  with  fishes, 

And  comely  eels  in  the  verdant  mud  ; 
Besides  the  leeches,  and  groves  of  heeehes. 

Standing  in  order  to  guard  the  flood. 

There  are  great  walks  there  for  recreation, 

'TIS  there  the  lover  may  hear  the  dove,  or 

The  gentle  plover  in  the  afternoon. 
There's  Biddy  Murphy,  tiie  farmer's  daughter, 

A  washing  the  praties  before  the  door, 
With  Paddy  O'Blaniey  from  sweet  Killarney, 

And  blood  relations  of  Lord  Donoghmore. 

There's  statues  gracing  this  noble  mansion. 

And  heathen  gods  and  goddesess  so  fair; 
Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodamus, 

All  standing  in  the  open  air. 
So  now  to  finiiih  this  bold  narration. 

That  my  poor  geneo  could  not  entwine, 
-But  were  1  Homer,  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 

EvBiy  feature  I'd  make  shute. 


FAREWELL     TO    THE    MOUNTAlTf, 

Farewell  to  the  motintain. 

And  sun-lighted  vale, 
The  moss- bordered  streamlet, 

And  balm-breathing  gale. 
All  «o  bright — all  so  fair, 

Here  a  seraph  might  dwell ; 
'Tis  too  lovely  for  me. 

Farewell!  oh,  farewell! 

Farewell,  for  how  sweetly 

Each  sound  meets  my  ear; 
The  wild  bee  and  butterfly 

They  may  rest  here  ; 
Hark  I  their  hum  how  it  blends 

With  the  deep  convent  bell. 
Such  strains  are  of  Heav'n  ; 

Farewell !  oh.  Farewell ! 


AN    EXCELLENT    ARGUMENT 

"  Eliza,  see  from  yonder  flowers, 

The  Bee  flies  loaded  to  its  cell; 
Can  you  perceive  what  it  devours? 

Are  they  impaired  in  show  or  smell? 
"So,  tho'  I  robbed  you  of  a  kiss, 

Sweeter  than  their  ambrosial  dew, 
Why  are  you  angry  at  my  bliss? 

Has  it  at  all  impoverished  you?" 
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ON  THE  TWO  HARVEYS 

Two  Harveys  had  a  separate  wish 

To  shine  in  separate  stations; 
The  one,  invented — Sauce  for  Fish; 

The  other — Meditations. 
They  both  their  pungent  parts  applied 

To  aid  the  dead  and  dying ; 
This,  relishes  a  sole  when  fried, 

Tliat,  saves  a  soul  from  frying. 


Qualification  of  a  Voter. — At  an  election  in 
Boston,  a  younker  of  fifteen  presented  himself  at  the 
polls,  and  claimed  to  vote. 

"  Young  man,  you  don't  pretend  to  be  qualified,  do 
you  ?"  said  the  Inspector. 

"  Waal,  i  gijess  I  do,  though,"  replied  the  precocious 
politician ;  "  I've  shaved  at  spells  these  three  months 
back,  or  so." 

This  reply  created  a  loud  laugh ;  but  the  Inspector, 
thinking  the  younker  had  better  "  tarry  at  Jerico,"  till 
his  beard  was  still  better  grown,  sent  him  away,  with 
the  remark,  that  he  was  too  young  a  shaver  to  shave  him. 


CHANCE. 

"'Tis  priestcraft  all,"  the  impious  atheist  cries, 
•'  The  world  was  made  by  chance— the  Bible  lies!' 
'Tis  useless  such  asbertions  to  repel; 
But  what  iCchance  has  also  made  a  hell? 


AN    ILLUSTRATION. 


Coleridge  tells  a  story  of  meeting  a  stranger  whose 
silence  during  dinner-time,  and  his  attention  to  what 
others  said,  without  inierrupting  ihem,  gave  him  a 
favourable  impression  of  his  uiidcrstanding,  till,  un- 
fortunately, on  the  appearance  of  some  apple  dum- 
plings towards  the  close  of  ihe  repast,  the  delusion  was 
dissipated  by  the  stranger  suddenly  exclaiming — 
"Them's  the  jockies  for  me!" 


Two  men  were  fighting  in  the  midst  of  a  ring,  and 
at  length  one  of  them  exhibited  symptoms  of  wishing 
to  give  in.  Some  of  the  onlookers  instantly  bawled 
out — "  Ye're  fear't  lor  him,  ye're  fear't  lor  him." 
*'  No,"  said  Paddy,  "  Im  not  a  bit  afraid  for  him,  but 
I  begin  to  be  much  afraid  fer  myself." 


A  man,  who  had  been  descanting  eloquently  on  the 
increasing  heat  of  Pandemonium,  and  the  inereased 
capacity  to  endure  heat,  given  to  those  who  are  con- 
signed to  that  dismal  abode,  said— 

"  Suppose  a  man  had  been  there  sixty  years,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  he  could  then  endure  would  be  so 
great,  that,  should  he  be  brought  from  there,  and 
thrown  into  a  lurnace  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
heat  by  the  best  of  Lehigh  coal,  he  weuld  freeze  to 
death  in  a  minute." 

Query — What  degree  of  heat  could  he  endure  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years  ?  Answer — Enough  to 
melt  lightning. 


A    BARGAIN. 


Listen  asked  Matthews  to  play  for  his  benefit ;  the 
latter  excused  himself,  as  he  had  to  act  elsewhere. 
"  I  would  if  1  could,"  said  he,  "  but  I  can't  split  my- 
self in  half."  "  Umph  !  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Lis- 
ten, "  I  have  often  seen  you  play  in  two  pieces  the 
same  night." 


A  Mathematician's  Idea  ob"  Honor. — A  Gradu- 
ate of  Cambridge  gave  another  the  lie,  and  a  challenge 
followed.     The  mathematical  tutor  of  his  college,  the 

late  Mr.  V ,  heard  of  the  dispute,  and  sent  for  the 

youth,  who  told  him  he  must  fight — "  Why  ?"  said  the 
mathematician.  "  He  gave  me  the  lie."  "  Very  well, 
let  him  prove  it ;  if  he  proves  it,  you  did  lie,  and  if  he 
does  not  prove  it,  he  lies.  Why  should  you  shoot  one 
another  ?     Let  him  jarove  it." 


Sleeves. — It  is  stated  in  the  annals  of  fashion  that 
the  cruelly  extravagant  custom  of  putting  17  yards  of 
chintz  into  a  pair  of  lady's  sleeves  is  about  to  be  reform- 
ed. The  fashion  was  originally  started  by  an  old  maid 
with  a  wen  upon  her  left  shoulder  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  deformity.  Should  a  lady,  fashionably 
attired,  while  at  breakfast,  undertake  to  reach  after  the 
toast  or  an  egg,  she  would  most  certainly  lose  every 
drop  of  her  coffee  ;  for  after  having  accomplished  the 
object  of  her  effort,  she  would  find  that  her  sleeve 
would  have  absorbed  the  entire  contents  of  her  cup — 
and  so  at  the  dinner  table  :  who  has  not  seen  one  of 
those  huge  sleeves  dripping  and  dangling  with  all 
manner  of  sauces  and  soups,  gathered  unconsciously 
while  attempting  to  accommodate  the  pretty  hand  that 
protruded  from  its  nether  orifice,  with  a  custard  or  a 
tarttj 


"  Now,  landlord,"  said  a  sailor,  "  for  a  dozen  small- 
ers  or  jiggers  of  brandy,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  will 
sell  much  more  of  the  critler,  and  please  your  custom- 
ers better,  than  you  do  now." 

"  Done,"  says  Boniface. 

"  Well,  just  give  me  and  my  shipmates  here  the 
o-bejoyful,  and  I  will  put  you  in  the  right  way ;  if  I 
don't,  it's  no  go." 

The  hearty  tars  soon  quaffed  the  cognac,  and  Boni- 
face opened  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth,  to  receive  the  new 
secret. 

"  Mr.  Boniface,"  said  the  sailor,  "  you  have  only  to 
knock  down  the  bottom  of  your  old  pewter  gill  cup  to 
its  old  home,  and  put  much  less  water  in  your  liquor, 
that's  all.     Do  you  give  it  up?" 

"  Blood  and  vengeance  !"  exclaimed  Boniface,  "  get 
out  of  my  house,  you  varmints,  or  I'll  knock  you  into 
a  cocked  hat,  and  gormandize  you  I" 


DRUNKENNESS. 


This  beastly  habit  expels  reason,  drowns  memory,  j 
defaces  beauty,  diminishes  strength,  inflames  the 
blood,  causes  internal,  external,  and  incurable  wounds; 
is  a  witch  to  the  senses,  a  devil  to  the  soul,  a  thief  to 
the  purse ;  the  beggar's  companion,  the  wife's  wo,  the 
children's  sorrow,  the  picture  of  a  beast,  the  madman's 
prompter,  and  a  Pandora  box  to  the  human  family. 


The  business  of  selling  tapes,  laces,  &c.  was  former- 
ly conducted  by  the  Dutch  in  the  streets  of  London, 
who  accosted  the  passengers  with  "  Haber-daa-her." 
— Buy  this.  Sir, — afterwards  corrupted  to — Ilarber- 
dasher. 

Laughter  should  not  be  restrained  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, but  if  one  wishes  to  do  so,  he  can  by  sucking  in 
his  cheeks. — Dean  Swift  made  the  discovery,  and  was 
never  seen  to  indulge  in  cachination.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  he  was  dyspeptic. 


A  dissolute  and  unhappy  man  boasting  to  a  youn- 
ger brother  of  the  extent  of  the  ftmily  estate — the 
latter  replied,  "  I  should  envy  you  for  what  you  have, 
did  I  not  pity  you  for  what  you  are .'" 


To  pronounce  a  man  happy  merely  because  he  is 
rich,  is  just  as  absorb  as  to  call  a  man  healthy  becatue 
he  has  enough  to  eat 


EVERY  BODY'S  ALBUM: 

A    CHOICE    COLLECTION    OF 


THE     COMMISSIONER    OF    LIMOGES. 


A  few  leagues  from  Limoges,  on  the  high  road  to 
Paris,  is  the  village  of  Bois  La  Reine,  and  just  on  its 
verge,  facing  a  lofty  row  of  elms,  stood  the  Hotel  and 
Cafe  du  Commerce.  Through  the  trees  might  be  seen 
at  some  short  distance  an  ancient  formal  looking  man- 
sion, belonging  to  a  Mons.  St.  Vallier,  the  proprietor 
of  the  village  and  considerable  adjoining  property. 
The  house  was  built  of  grey  stone,  of  an  order  of  ar- 
chitecture that  would  puzzle  any  one  to  define,  since 
so  many  additions  and  alterations  had  been  made  at 
various  times  by  its  different  proprietors,  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  trace  of  the  intentions  of  the  original 
founder. 

It  was  placed  like  most  of  the  French  country  man- 
sions, without  any  regard  to  the  picturesque,  and  its 
formality  even  increased  by  a  perfectly  straight  avenue 
of  trees,  leading  from  the  high  road  to  the  very  portal. 

The  salon  of  the  Hotel  du  Commerce  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  villagers  and  neighbouring  small  farmers 
who  met  almost  every  evening  to  drink  bad  wine  and 
small  beer,  and  discuss  moderate  democratical  politics; 
the  respect  in  which  they  held  Mons.  St.  Vallier  pre- 
venting them  from  running  into  the  extfemes  common 
to  the  troubled  state  of  the  times.  On  the  evening 
"with  which  our  story  epens,  some  intelligence  from 
Paris  ^ad  caused  more  than  usual  discussion.  The  ta- 
bles occasionally  bore  evidence  of  the  warmth  of  the 
Q 


speakers,  by  loudly  replying  to  the  energetic  blows  be- 
stowed upon  ihem  from  time  to  time,  whilst  the  dispo- 
sition of  sundry  bottles  of  beer  to  represent  towns, 
glasses  the  generals  commanding,  and  crumbs  of  bread 
and  cheese  either  the  populace  or  a  body  of  troops, 
which  were  marched  and  countermarched  wilh  a  ra- 
pidity truly  astonishing,  showed  that  some  military 
operations  were  on  the  tapis. 

To  what  length  the  discussion  might  have  gone,  or 
how  the  towns,  generals,  and  troops  might  have  fared 
by  Iheir  representatives,  it  would  be  difFicuh  to  say, 
for  one  of  the  principal  manoeuverers  happening  to 
raise  his  eyes,  to  consider  how  a  difficult  movement 
should  be  performed,  perceived  that  the  "  salon"  con- 
tained a  visitor  more  than  he  had  calculated  upon. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  about  seven  or  eight-and- 
twenty  ;  and  by  his  dress  and  appearance,  apersonevi* 
dently  of  some  condition.  There  was  a  regularity 
about  his  features  which  might  almost  have  been 
called  handsome,  had  not  a  firm  contraction  of  the  eye- 
brows, and  an  expression  of  countenance  somewhat 
indefinable,  intervened  to  prevent  such  a  conclusion. 

Mons.  Jules  Picard,  as  his  sign-board  called  him, 
with  the  addition  of"  Perruquier  de  Paris,"  knew,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  every  thing  and  every  body  about 
the  village  and  its  neighbourhood  ,*  but  he  certainly 
could  not  call  to  mind  the  strange  gentleman  i  but  that 
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-was  not  of  much  consequence  ;  he  was  the  last  arrival 
at  Bois  La  Reine,  and  as  arrivals  there  were  "  few 
and  far  between,*'  he  thought  fcome  information  might 
te  gleanied  to  iastonish  his  customed  on  the  following 
morning.  So  requesting  «  suspension  of  hoMilities  un- 
til the  succeeding  evening,  he  advanced  towards  the 
stranger,  and,  with  a  most  polite  bow,  wished  him  a 
good  day. 

The  gentleman  returned  the  salutation  by  an  incli- 
nation of  the  head. 

•■  You  are,  I  pfefeuine,  sir,  jHst  arrived  from  Paris?" 

"  I  am."  ^ 

"  You  found  it  excessively  warm  travelling,  I  dare 
eay." 

"  Very." 

"  The  dust  very  annoying." 

"  Very." 

It  was  clear  by  the  stranger's  manner  that  he  was 
not  inclined  to  be  very  communicative  ;  but  Mons.  Pi- 
card  prided  himself  upon  drawing  forth  information  by 
the  most  circuitous  means ;  and  though  not  rarely  he 
met  with  rebuffs  and  hints  as  to  people  minding  their 
own  business,  yet  the  opacity  of  his  intellect  on  such 
occasions  always  prevented  him  from  understanding 
the  allusion ;  and  he  therefore  continued  his  questions 
as  pertinaciously  as  before,  besides  where  persons  are 
intent  on  gaining  an  object,  8Uch  little  obstacles  serve 
rather  as  a  whet  then  an  ittipediment  to  their  de- 
sires. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Picard,  following  up  his  inquiries. 
"  Monsieur  is  going  to  Limoges,  a  most  delightful  town, 
aflbrding  so  much  amusement  for  the  antiquarian. 
Perhaps  Monsieur  is  fond  of  antiquarian  research?" 

"  Such  is  not  my  pursuit,  sir." 

"  But  you  must  see  the  cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  and 
the  church  of  St.  Martial.  They  will  well  repay  a 
visit,  even  to  those  not  over  fond  of  antiquities  ;  and 
then  the  bishop's  gardens,  with  the  beauiiful  terraces; 
what  can  be  more  charming  than  the  view  from  them, 
of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country ;  its  vine-clad 
hills  and  meadows,  intermingled  with  beautiful  groves; 
and  then  sir,  the  birth-place  of  Marmontel  and  D'Au- 
guesseau.  I  speak  enthusiastically  of  it,  for  I  was  born 
in  Limoges ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  nook  or  corner  of  it 
I  do  not  know." 

«'  Except  one  Mons.  Picard ;  and  a  residence  there 
"would,  I  think,  do  you  no  harm.     I  mean  the  prison  !" 

Mons.  Picard  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  The 
■word  prison  in  these  times  was  so  much  associated 
with  the  guillotine,  that  the  word  might  strike  terror 
into  a  much  stouter  heart  than  Picard  could  boast  of 
possessing.  Besides,  the  stranger  evidently  knew 
him,  though  he  could  not  call  to  mind  a  feature  of  his 
face;  nor  did  he  half  like  the  expression  of  his  eye,  as 
he  mentioned  the  word  prison.  He  could  not  help  at 
the  moment  wishing  he  had  let  the  stranger  alone,  for 
the  information  he  seemed  likely  to  gain,  was  of  a  na- 
ture particularly  disagreeable  to  him. 

Mons.  Picard  became  more  perplexed  when  the 
Stronger  having  ascertained  thai  a  bed-room  was  va- 
cant, announced  his  intention  of  becoming  the  occupier 
thereof  probably  for  some  days,  as  business  might  possi- 
bly detain  him.  The  idea  seemed  so  preposterous — 
business  at  Bois  La  Ueine.  What  business  could  any 
one  have  at  the  village  ?  and  he  ran  over  in  his  mind 
the  names  of  all  those  who  at  any  time  had  been  con- 
cerned in  commerce ;  but  no  one  of  these  seemed  to  af- 
Ibrti  him  any  clue  by  which  to  trace  the  stranger's  ob- 
ject in  taking  up  his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  du  Com- 
itierce.  Most  ardently  did  he  desire  just  to  ask  one 
ttiore  question,  which  he  thought  would  at  once  solve 
the  mystery  ;  but  the  stranger's  information  seemed  so 
little  agreeable,  that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  beat  a 
retreat  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  with  a  most  pro- 
ibund  obeisance,  which  was  tooUy  returned  by  the 
Btning«r,  Im  hastened  home  to  eonBuIt  ttrith  Madame 


Picard,  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  any  body  intend- 
ing  to  stop  at  the  village  of  Bois  La  Reine. 

It  may  be  as  well,  previous  to  continuing  our  story,, 
to  glance  back  a  few  years  at  the  previmis  history  of 
Mons.  St.  Vallier.  He  had  been,  as  well  as  his  father 
before  him,  concerned  in  the  iron  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhyod  of  Limoges,  by  which  he  had  accumulated 
some  wealth  ;  and  on  retiring  from  business,  had  ex- 
pended the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  the 
property  on  which  he  resided  at  Bois  La  Reine.  At 
the  time  of  his  taking  possession  of  the  chateau  he  was 
a  widower,  with  an  only  child,  then  of  tender  years; 
and  it  was  said  to  be  on  her  account  that  he  had  re- 
tired from  business.  There  was  also  residing  with  him 
a  boy,  a  few  years  older  than  Cecile,  but  who  claimed 
no  relationship. 

The  father  of  Pierre  Armand,  (for  such  was  the 
youth's  name,)  and  Mons.  St.  Vallier  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  same  school.  Their  early  pursuits  had 
been  the  same  ;  each  had  espoused  the  other's  youth- 
ful quarrels,  and  to  each  alike  had  generally  fallen  the 
shares  of  punishment  or  reward. 

The  prospects  in  life  of  each  had  been  equally  good  ; 
but  one  had  prospered  whilst  the  other  inevitably  failed. 
If  St.  Vallier  embarked  in  a  speculation,  its  success 
was  certain  ;  but  that  in  which  Armand  joined,  either 
as  principal  or  assistant,  as  surely  fell  to  the  ground^ 
involving  himself  and  others  in  the  general  ruin.  Oft 
and  oflentimcs  did  St.  Vallier  stretch  forth  his  hand  ta 
assist  his  falling  friend,  but  all  in  vain.  The  fates 
were  leagued  against  him,  and  the  unhappy  man  at 
length  sunk  under  his  misfortunes,  his  last  moments 
being  rendered  comparatively  happy  by  the  assurance 
of  St.  Vallier,  that  be  would  still  befriend  his  only 
child. 

St.  Vallier  fell  deeply  the  misfortunes  of  his  friend^ 
accepting  with  pleasure  the  only  legacy  the  unfortu- 
nate man  had  to  leave  ;  and  by  taking  the  child  to  re- 
side with  him,  and  treating  him  in  every  way  with  as 
much  kindness  as  his  own  daughter,  showed  ihat  his 
promises  were  not  made  "  to  fall  upon  the  ear  and  be 
forgotten." 

As  Pierre  grew  in  years,  he  gave  early  indications 
of  a  quickness  and  readiness  of  thought  almost  surpris- 
ing; studies  that  would  have  been  difficult  in  no  mean 
degree  toothers  of  his  own  age,  were  to  him  but  as  an 
amusement.  In  all  that  was  striven  to  be  imparted, 
he  seemed  to  have  the  same  facility  of  acquiring  ;  but 
it  was  painful  to  St.  Vallier  to  find  that  such  powers 
of  mind,  with  the  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  the  young 
Armand,  were  likely  to  prove  any  thing  but  a  source 
of  happiness.  Even  when  a  child,  though  all  praised 
his  abilities,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  many  by  their  omi- 
nous looks  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  whether  those  ta- 
lents, from  their  frequent  perversion,  would  not  rather 
prove  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

When  about  fifteen,  he  had  been  sent  by  Mons.  St. 
Vallier  to  Paris,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  legal 
college  in  that  city,  and  in  due  course  became  an  ad- 
vocate. During  his  studies  he  had  regularly  corres- 
ponded wiih  St.  Vallier ;  but  shortly  after  his  becoming 
an  advocate  this  correspondence  had  entirely  ceased, 
in  consequence  of  the  decided  part  he  had  taken 
against  the  unhappy  reigning  family,  to  whom  St.  Val- 
lier was  most  warmly  and  loyally  attached. 

Nearly  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Armand  had  vi- 
sited Bois  la  Reine.  During  the  period  of  his  studies, 
he  had  made  them  an  excuse  for  being  mostly  at  Paris, 
the  gaieties  of  which  were  more  congenial  to  him  than 
the  dull  monotonous  life  of  the  country  ;  and  subse- 
quently when  he  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  in  the 
revolution  as  to  become  an  object  of  aversion  to  St. 
Vallier,  he  well  knew  that  his  guardian  would  refuse 
to  see  him,  since  he  had  even  forbidden  his  name  to  be 
ever  mentioned  in  his  presence.  It  was  true  it  was 
of  little  consequence  to  him  what  sentiments  Si.  Vel- 
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lier  might  entertain  towards  him,  since  gratitude  was 
a  feeling  not  holding  a  place  in  his  breast:  but  a  cir- 
cumstance he  had  not  foreseen,  made  hira  regret,  not 
\  the  career  in  which  he  had  embarked,  but  that  he  had 
not  so  contrived  as  to  continue  on  good  terms  with  his 
guardian,  which  a  little  manoeuvring  might  have  ma- 
naged, had  he  at  the  time  thought  it  worthy  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  Cecile  that  he  remembered  as  a  quiet,  harmless 
child,  when  living  at  Bois  la  Reine,  had  made  but  little 
impression  on  his  mind  :  he  had  perhaps  disliked  her 
less  than  others,  that  his  ingrate  disposition  prompted 
him  to  hate,  for  she  had  never  thwarted  hira,  or  been 
the  means  of  drawing  upon  hira  the  often  and  well- 
merited  rebukes  from  his  guardian,  that  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  chateau,  from  their  frequent  complaints, 
had  been  the  cause.  As  she  was  a  fiew  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  frequently  subject  to  illness,  he  had 
learned  in  some  degree,  as  far  as  his  nature  would 
allow,  to  throw  a  kindliness  of  manner  into  his  actions 
towards  her  ; — 'to  say  that  it  was  fondness,  would  have 
been  to  credit  him  with  feelings  he  possessed  for  none ; 
but  to  say  that  she  was  not  an  object  of  dislike  or  aver- 
sion, was  to  make  her  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  During  his  studies  at  college,  she  had  been 
scarcely  ever  thought  of,  or  remembered  only  as  a 
child  ;  but  when  years  afterwards  they  had  accidently 
met  at  Paris,  and  he  was  assured  that  the  fair  being 
and  lovely  proportioned  creature  he  had  gazed  upon 
with  such  deligtit,  was  the  girlish  Cecile  of  his  youth, 
he  scarcely  believed  it  possible  that  so  great  a  change 
as  he  experienced  at  the  sight  of  her  could  come  so 
suddenly  over  him.  He  had  seen  a  being,  towards 
whom  he  had  never  felt  the  usual,  ill-willed  feelings 
of  his  nature — with  whom,  in  looking  back  upon  the 
pa«t,  he  could  almost  associate  ideas  of  pleasing  re- 
membrance, and  for  whom  he  could  now  feel  affection, 
nay,  even  love  ;  and  yet,  was  it  in  the  nature  of  one 
who  had  scoffed  at  all  feelings  of  tenderness,  to  be- 
come a  slave  to  the  most  tender  ?  Yes,  ho  felt  it  was, 
and  that  it  stood  out  isolated  from  the  crowd  of  bad 
and  worldly-minded  feelings  that  had  hitherto  en- 
grossed his  heart. 

He  for  once  almost  regretted  the  course  he  had  com- 
menced, since  St.  Vallier's  doors  being  closed  against 
him,  he  could  not  pursue  his  suit  with  the  most  remote 
chance  of  success ;  he  knew,  too,  that  had  he  followed 
his  profession  with  steadiness,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  success,  St.  Vallier  would  willingly  have  be- 
stowed Cecile  upon  him,  his  wealth  being  sufficient 
to  overlook  the  want  of  it  in  a  son-in-law,  provided  ho 
possessed  the  other  qualifications  for  making  his  daugh- 
ter happy.  The  advantages  of  his  youth  he  had  cast 
away:  ambition  had  been  the  path  he  had  struck  out — 
and  in  its  pursuit  he  had  sacrificed  his  friends,  his 
character,  his  all: — had  they  succeeded  ? — He  felt  they 
had.  Amidst  the  troubles  of  the  limes,  he  had  been 
ever  rising,  until  at  length  he  had  gained  the  appoint- 
ment so  ardently  desired  by  him,  that  of  Commissioner 
to  his  native  town.  Having  gained  it,  he  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  hesitated  as  to  whether  he  should  pur- 
sue further  the  career  he  had  embarked  in,  or  by  cast- 
ing off  the  party  with  whom  he  was  associated,  strive 
to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  St.  Vallier;  for  he  felt  con- 
vinced, that  should  he  once  accept  the  dreaded  office 
of  commissioner,  and  commence  his  proceedings  at  Li- 
»oges,  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  St.  Vallier 
would  be  completely  at  an  end.  Love  and  ambition 
stood  before  him  ;  which  should  he  pursue  ?— He  stood 
in  doubt ;  a  moment  must  decide— the  thought  dashed 
across  him,  that,  a«  one  of  the  Commissioners,  holding 
in  his  hamls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  St.  Vallier 
could  not,  dared  not,  refuse  him.  It  was  a  matter  of 
doubi,  after  all  That  had  taken  place,  should  he  even 
renounce  his  connexion  with  the  powerful  party  with 
Whom  he  had  allied  himself,  that  St.  Vallier  would 


again  receive  him  as  his  adopted  son.  Why  should 
he  run  the  risk  of  failing? — why  throw  away  the 
time,  the  toil,  the  cares  he  had  expended  in  fomenting 
the  troubles  and  misfortunes  of  his  country,  just  when 
all  he  had  so  striven  for  was  within  his  power  ? — what 
he  could  not  gain  by  suing  for,  he  would  have  by  com- 
manding. The  die  was  cast;  and  Pierre  St.  Armand 
left  Paris  for  Limoges,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  republic  of  France,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  that  town. 

Armand  had  determined  previously  to  commencing 
his  duties  at  Limoges  to  present  himself  before  St.  Val- 
lier, demand  of  him  the  hand  of  Cecile,  and  at  the  same 
lime  to  insinuate  what  must  be  but  too  palpable,  that 
in  these  dangerous  times  a  powerful  friend,  such  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  Limoges,  was  not  with  impu- 
nity to  be  converted  into  an  inveterate  enemy. 

It  was  with  this  determination  that  he  was  then  at 
Bois  La  Relne  ;  nor  was  it  altogether  so  surprising  that 
Mons.  Picard  was  unable  to  recognize  him  :  the  change 
from  youth  to  manhood  had  brought  with  it  almost  a 
more  ihan  proportionate  change  of  form  and  feature. 
In  youth  there  had  been  a  lightness  and  ease  about 
him  that  had  thrown  a  dash  of  intelligence  into  his 
not  unhandsome  countenance.  It  was  one  you  might 
look  upon  as  wild,  and  even  reckless ;  but  unless  to 
those  who  knew  hira  well,  and  what  each  change  of 
feature  betokened,  there  was  nothing  of  malevolence 
to  be  observed.  In  manhood  this  had  changed ;  a 
smile  rarely  played  across  his  features,  save  it  were 
one  of  those  mixed  with  scorn  and  hale,  showing  a 
pleasure  where  others  saddened,  or  else  of  proud  des- 
pair and  contempt;[the  eyebrows,  too,  were  firmly  knit, 
whilst  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  object  of  their  search  with 
hawk-like  glance,  but  still  was  there  somewhat  of 
manly  beauty  in  the  features,  that  enabled  the  mind 
to  trace  back,  in  some  degree,  what  the  youth  had  been 
before  the  worst  feelings  of  his  nature  had  began  to 
stamp  themselves  upon  his  countenance. 

The  train  of  recollections  that  crowded  on  his  mind 
during  the  short  walk  to  the  chateau  on  the  following 
morning,  were  ever  varying  ; — at  one  moment  he  trod 
forth  proudly  as  one  who  carried  with  him  the  dread, 
if  not  the  respect  of  those  of  his  native  place;  but  then 
at  limes  n  bench,  a  tree,  a  distant  view  of  Limoges,  or 
the  surrounding  country,  called  to  mind  many  circum- 
stances of  his  youth,  which,  when  bursting  on  us  una- 
wares, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  however  our 
feelings  or  our  natures  may  have  changed,  still  have  a 
charm  most  powerful,  and  one  we  cannot  well  define. 
As  his  eye  rested  upon  Limoges,  the  thought  of  many 
days  of  youthful  merrimenl,  of  daring  feats  and  dan- 
gers past,  seemed  to  throw  him  back  again  to  boyhood  ; 
but  these  thoughts  scarce  gained  birth,  ere  he  turned 
quickly  from  the  objects  that  occasioned  them,  striving 
to  avoid  recollections  so  much  at  rar/ance  with  his 
present  situation  ;  and,  musing  as  to  w?iat  might  be  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  St.  ^'aliier,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  door  of  ihe  chateau. 

His  summons  for  admission  ^vas  answered  by  an  old 
servant  of  St.  Vallier's;  one  Jhat  had  long  served  him 
in  the  double  capacity  c/valet  and  butler,  and  who  had 
never  borne  much  gcwd-will  towards  Armand,  for  well 
did  he  remember  the  many  annoyances  to  which  the 
youth  had  subjected  him  before  he  left  the  chateau  to 
reside  at  Paris,-  and  when  time  had  added  so  much  to 
blacken  his  character,  and  men  had  learnt  to  call  him 
in  their  hearts  that  which  they  dared  not  utter — name- 
ly, a  regicide,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  with 
the  kindliest  feelings  in  the  world  he  recognized  to 
whom  he  spoke. 

"Well,  Antoine,^  said  Armand,  throwing  rather 
more  urbanity  into  his  tones  than  was  his  usual  woflt, 
"  you  are,  I  see,  still  alive  and  well." 

"  Thanks  be  to  heaven.  I  am  so,  sir.* 

"  Be  good  enough,  Antome,  to  say  to  Monsieur  St» 
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Valli«r,  that  I  desire  a  few  moments'  conversation 
mth  him." 

"  That  would  be  of  little  use,  sir." 

"Indeed,  and  why  so?" 

**  His  orders  are  peremptory  not  to  admit  you  within 
the  chateau." 

"  It  matters  not  what  his  orders  may  have  been,  you 
will  be  good  enough,  sir,  instantly  to  take  to  him  my 


"It  will  be  of  little  use,  sir,  I  am  certain." 
"  'Sdeath !  do  you  mean  to  stand  here  all  day  and 
argue  the  point  with  me,  as  stoutly  as  though  I  were  a 
beggar  suing  for  charily?" 
"  I  but  obey  my  orders." 

"  Then  obey  mine  now,  by  carrying  my  message." 
Antoine  perceiving  that  Armand  was  determined  on 
being  obeyed,  turned  on  his  heel,  shuffling  along,  half 
ia  doubt  as  to  the  prudence  of  contravening  such  posi- 
tive orders  as  he  had  received  from  his  master,  and  not 
knowing  on  the  other  hand  well  how  to  get  rid  of  Ar- 
mand without  carrying  his  message,  but  his  surprise 
•was  great  when  St.  Vallier  stated  his  intention  of  see- 
ing him. 

"  Did  you  say  I  was  to  admit  him,  sir  ?"  said  he,  ra- 
ther in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  heard  aright. 

"  Even  so,  Antoine ;  but  not  to  meet  him  as  I  once 
did,  as  a  son,  as  one  I  could  have  loved  and  cherished, 
whose  rising  years  I  could  have  watched  with  proud 
satisfaction ;  but  as  one  looks  upon  an  ingrate  beast 
that  tears  the  hand  which  feeds  it.  I  will  curse  him 
— from  my  heart  will  1  curse  him,  and  oh!  that  my 
malediction  had  weight  enough  to  crush  him." 

As  Armand  entered  the  room,  and  his  eye  fell  upon 
St.  Vallier,  his  courage  for  the  moment  quailed  within 
him.  The  well  remembered  proud  commanding  form 
of  his  adopted  father  was  still  the  same.  The  few 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  they  had  met,  had  nothing 
borne  it  down  ;  and  save  that  his  hairs  were  somewhat 
more  blanched  than  they  had  used  to  be,  he  could  per- 
ceive no  change  ;  but  the  look  of  kindness,  of  welcome, 
and  the  quick  fond  embrace  with  which  St.  Vallier  al- 
ways greeted  him  on  his  return  after  a  few  days  ab- 
sence, were  alone  wanting, — in  their  place  was  a 
stern  withering  look,  which  resting  on  a  face  where 
once  affection  always  beamed,  spoke  more  forcibly 
than  aught  the  tongue  could  give  utterance  to;  his 
breast  heaved  and  throbbed  as  if  the  feelings  would 
not  be  controlled,  but  strove  to  gain  vent  in  speech. 

"  And  so,  sir,  you  have  sought  me  now,  to  add  in- 
tuit to  injury  !  'tis  well,  he  who  fosters  a  serpent  must 
expect  to  be  bitten." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  mistake  me.  I  came  not  to  insult 
or  injure-  what  I  came  to  propose  was  with  the  view 
of  preventing  such ;  of  saving  yourself,  your  property, 
and  daughter." 

"  I  thank  you  :  for  myself  and  daughter  I  thank  you, 
but  we  need  not  the  protection  of  Monsieur  St.  Ar- 
mand." 

"  At  the  present  moment  you  may  not ;  but  the  time 
may  come,  and  that  swiftly  too,  when  such  protection 
as  I  can  offer  will  not  \)e  refused.  You  smile,  Mon- 
sieur St.  Vallier,  in  doubt  perhaps — not  in  scorn  I  see; 
well,  no  matter,  I  will  not  ctvil  with  you  for  your 
thoughts,  they  are  free  to  us  all-  but  I  came  not  to 
speak  to  you  of  this,  it  is  of  your  Q^ughter.  I  would 
speak  of  Cecil e." 

"  Of  my  daughter,  sir?  there  can  bt  little  concern- 
ing her  that  needs  communion  betwixt  u.,  and  for  that 
I  thank  heaven." 

"There  is,  St.  Vallier,  rbuch;  and  in  sober  vruth,  my 
present  object  in  seeking  you  is  to  say,  that  I  wish  to 
duaw  closer  the  connexion  subsisting  betwixt  us.  T 
would  become  your  son-inlaw,  the  husband  of  Cecile 
-—nay,  start  not,  and  frown  at  me  thus.  It  afffects  me 
little — I  did  not  come  prepared  for  reception  as  a  fa- 
voured suitor,  to  be  received  with  smiles  and  gladness. 


I  stand  upon  firmer  grounds  than  these,  St.  Vallier — 
you  are  upon  the  brink  of  ruin — your  life  even  is  in 
danger ;  but  there  is  a  way  by  which  it  may  be 
averted,  one  that  remains  only  for  your  decision,  and 
which  as  a  father  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  child, 
you  cannot  hesitate  upon ;  let  me  but  become  the  hus- 
band of  Cecile,  and  from  that  instant  you  have  naught 
to  fear." 

"  May  heaven  grant  me  patience !  but  this  is  too 
much,  the  very  violence  of  my  feelings  defeat  them- 
selves. Language  cannot  convey  what  I  would  say; 
it  rises  in  my  throat,  as  though  it  would  seek  utter- 
ance, but  there  are  no  words  to  express  the  horror,  the 
detestation  1  feel  even  at  the  sight  of  you.  My  daugh- 
ter, my  Cecile,  one  so  fair,  so  good,  so  rich  in  every 
thing  a  faiher  most  prizes  in  a  child,  to  become  the 
wife  of  this  outcast,  this  monster  in  human  form,  this 
veriest " 

"  Be  what  I  may,  St.  Vallier,  it  is  to  me  she  must 
now  look  for  protection  ;  the  times  are  changed  when 
rank  or  riches  carried  all  before  them :  the  majesty  of 
the  people  asserts  its  right,  they  have  too  long  been 
trampled  on,  and  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public, seek  for  vengeance  against  those,  who,  by  their 
false  nobiliiy  or  vain  wealth  have  too  long  oppressed 
them.  Need  1  say,  sir,  that  your  wealth  points  you 
as  one  too  prominent  long  to  remain  unnoticed? — but  1 
say  again,  let  me  become  the  husband  of  your  daugh- 
ter, and  who  will  dare  to  insinuate  aught  against  the 
faiher  of  the  Commissioner  of  Limoges " 

"  A  Commissioner  of  Limoges !  was  it  not  enough 
then,  monster  as  thou  art,  that  you  butchered  on  a 
scaffold,  a  king,  whose  only  fault  was,  that  he  lacked 
spirit  to  order  measures  prompt  and  severe  enough  to 
quell  such  sanguinary  rebellion,  but  you  must  seek 
your  native  place  as  the  scene  of  more  atrocity  and 
bloodshed  ?" 

'•  It  was  the  crimes  of  Louis  slew  him ;  a  long  career 
of  injuries  and  oppressions  against  his  people,  had  ex- 
cited the  vengeance  of  heaven,  who  at  length  delivered 
him  up  to  the  just  wrath  of  those  he  had  so  long  out- 
raged. Wilh  regard  to  seeking  my  native  place  as  a 
Commissioner;  if  the  Republic  have  thought  fit  to  ap- 
point one  familiarized  to  its  localities,  in  preference  to 
those  more  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  zeal,  I 
shall  at  least  not  shrink  from  peiforming  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  me,  however  arduous  they  may  be." 

"  Armand,  in  your  youth  there  was  the  lurking 
spirit  of  the  devil  in  you,  it  prompted  you  even  then 
to  oppress  those  weak  enough  to  be  at  your  mercy.  I 
listened  wilh  sorrow  to  the  complaints  of  those  you 
had  wronged,  but  as  I  felt  for  you  as  a  father,  I  framed 
excuses  both  to  others  and  myself  I  thought  it  but 
the  wildness  of  youth,  the  outbreakings  of  an  ardent 
spirit,  too  impatient  to  be'  controlled.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  see  you  in  manhood  with  these  violences  tamed 
down,  and  an  honour  to  your  country  and  myself;  I 
had  hoped  too,  to  have  seen  in  you  the  husband  of  my 
daughter,  the  inheritor  of  my  wealth.  But  w  hat  have 
all  my  fond  hopes  turned  to?  I  have  nurtured  a  regi- 
cide, a  vampire — seeking  to  glut  its  foul  appetite  in 
the  best  blood  of  its  country  !  Armand,  where  you 
ought  to  have  sought  a  blessing  you  have  now  a  curse 
— a  deadly  curse !" 

"  I  can  well  imagine,  sir,  that  you  are  angry ;  in  the 
struggle  which  has  changed  the  form  and  nature  of 
the  government,  you  have  supported  a  falling  party. 
This  has  doubtless  chafed  you,  and  upon  me  you  seek 
to  pour  the  outbreakings  of  your  disappointment;  but 
I  will  not  be  moved  by  taunts  nor  reproaches;  neither 
shall  turn  me  from  the  course  I  am  pursuing.  We 
each  believe  in  the  rectitude  of  that  we  follow,  and 
difference  of  opinion  will  always  lead  to  enmity.  But 
once  again  let  me  beseech  you  to  pause  ere  you  reject 
my  offer ;  consider  well  all  you  refuse,  it  may  be  too 
late  10  recall  your  determination.     I  may  not  in  future 
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have  the  power,  much  as  1  may  have  the  inclination, 
to  serve  you.'' 

"Then  hear  my  determination,  once  and  for  all: 
sooner  than  I  would  consent  that  a  being  so  fair  and 
spotless,  should  become  the  wife  of  one,  whose  name 
hereafler  all  good  and  honest  men  will  learn  to  speak 
of  with  horror  and  detestation,  I  will  follow  her  to  the 
grave,  and  much,  much  as  my  heart  would  yearn  for 
her  loss,  it  would  be  even  happier  in  the  thought  of 
her  lying  there,  than  in  the  contemplation  that  she  was 
your  wife.  But  heaven  be  praised!  this  is  but  a  pass- 
ing thought  of  the  moment ;  her  affections  would  never 
light  on  such  as  thee,  they  have  been  long  placed  on 
one  as  much  thy  contrast,  as  light  to  dark,  and  whom 
the  cursed  deeds  of  such  as  seek  their  country's  down- 
fall, have  forced  to  hide  them  from  the  light  of  day. 
You  have  my  answer,  sir,  and  here  I  hope  our  confer- 
ence ends,  and  we  part  for  ever !" 

"  St.  Vallier,  I  will  intrude  upon  you  no  longer :  you 
have  spurned  me — cast  me  off  from  you  like  a  dog — 
but  mark  me  well:  the  time  may  come  when  you  will 
learn  to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend,  the  only  one  ihat  has 
the  power  and  the  will  to  serve  you,  perhaps  then  you 
may  regard  me  with  different  feelings,  and  in  the  pros- 
pect of  your  so  doing.  I  take  my  leave." 

It  was  market-day  at  Limoges,  .ind  the  Grande 
Place  profented  its  usual  scene  of  btisile  anr!  anima- 
tion on  such  owasions,  and  some  additional  attendants 
drawn  thiiher  by  ihe  approaching  i'cte  of  a  neighbour- 
ing town  added  to  its  gaiety.  The  rows  of  temporary 
wooden  erections  containing  the  "  mercliandize,"  from 
the  dealers  in  vegetables,  large  white  cheeses,  old 
clothes,  "  cirage  a  plaire,"  and  the  miscellaneous  de- 
pository of  a  thousand  old  articles  (ihe  uses  of  which 
seemed  known  only  to  those  redoubtable  housewives 
who  were  from  time  to  time  the  purchasers)  up  to  the 
larger  and  better  assorted  stalls  of  the  draper  and 
mercer,  gave  it  more  the  air  of  an  annual  fair  than  a 
weekly  market.  In  one  part  of  the  "  Place,"  on  a 
moving  platform  was  a  man  pointing  from  lime  to  time, 
to  the  painting  (larger  than  life)  of  a  Saint,  enumerat- 
ing her  many  virtues,  whilst  his  wife  stationed  some- 
what below  him,  siing  in  a  shrill  loud  voice  from  a  lit- 
tle blue  covered  book,  "  the  Life,  Conversion,  Death 
and  Miracles  of  St  Genevieve,  put  into  verse,  and  to 
be  sold  for  the  moderate  charge  of  two  sous;"  further 
on  again,  standing  in  a  chaise  to  which  was  attached 
a  cream-coloured  horse,  sUkhI  a  man  whose  body  was 
alfHost  covered  with  a  glaring  red  coat,  loaded  with 
enormous  buttons  and  tarnished  gold  lace,  and  whoso 
head  was  surmounted  by  a  large  three  cornered  hat, 
bearing  strong  marks  of  long  and  hard  usage ;  his  at- 
tendant, a  strangely  dressed  youth,  with  long  lank  hair, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  amusing  the  surrounding 
crowd  by  his  grimace  and  equivoques,  the  latter  not 
altogether  of  the  most  decent  nature,  having  at  length 
by  means  of  puffing  out  a  few  notes  from  a  cracked 
brass  trumpet,  obtained  something  more  of  silence, 
enabled  his  master  to  begin  his  exordium,  which  he 
did  by  stating  the  virtues  of  his  medicines,  the  ease 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  extracted  teeth,  his  never- 
failing  cure  for  the  tooth-ache  ;  but  then  there  was  one 
most  wonderful  specific  he  possessed,  which  far  sur- 
passed all  the  others,  and  as  the  discoverer  of  which, 
he  considered  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals  ;  various 
were  the  complaints  that  had  been  made  to  him  of 
people  going  to  bed  in  perfect  health  at  night,  and 
without  any  apparent  cause,  getting  up  dead  in  the' 
morning— eh!  what  were  they  laughing  at  ?  oh,  he  had 
made  a  trifling  mistake,  he  meant  their  friends  disco- 
-vered  them  to  be  dead  in  the  morning ;  and  so  con- 
vinced  was  he  of  the  infallibility  of  this  wonderful 
specific  that  he  would  return  the  money  to  any  one, 
who,  after  taking  the  medicine  should  find  it  fail  in 
the  desired  effect, — they  alone  should  judge  of  its  effi- 
cacy,— he  would  return  the  money  the  moment  they 


discovered  he  had  deceived  them  in  the  enumeratiou 
of  its  virtues  ;  and  what  did  they  think  was  the  prieeof 
this  inestimable  compound,  five  francs? — no!  faur 
francs  ?— no ! — though  it  was  worth  twenty  times  that 
sum ;  but  he  wished  to  enable  those  whom  fortune  had 
not  overburthened  with  her  favours  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  his  never-to-be-sufficiently  praised  medicine; 
no,  he  would  not  charge  three  francs  even  ;  nor  two^ 
nor  thirty  sous,  but  twenty  sous  was  the  price ;  he  felt 
it  was  a  farce  to  charge  so  much  beneath  its  valae,  but 
he  would  benefit  mankind  ;  he  should  never  get  rich 
by  it,  it  cost  him  more  to  make  it;  but  then  mankiad 
would  bless  him,  and  he  should  be  contented  and 
happy. 

Farther  en  again,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  asto- 
nished gazers,  was  a  conjuror  performing  sleight  of 
hand  tricks  and  seeming  impossibilities ;  he  was  a 
young  man  apparently  about  five  or  six-and-twenty — 
but  this  was  hard  to  say,  for  a  wig  worn  to  compiete 
the  "  ensemble"  of  a  rather  fantastical  dress,  threw 
some  of  its  long  black  curls  across  his  handsome  sun- 
burnt countenance,  preventing  a  very  distinct  view<rf 
his  feature.-?,  but  siiil  it  w'as  clear  ho  was  young,  and 
of  a  fine  manly  form.  {See  engrain ng.)  His  attendant, - 
dressed  in  a  most  ridiculous  manner,  kept  the  circle 
from  encroaching,  by  wali-inij  frequently  round  the 
table,  rattling  forth  much  ready  wil  and  repartee,  and 
jingling  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators  from  time  to 
time,  previous  to  the  porforuiance  of  any  new  trick, 
a  tin  Ixjx  partly  filled  with  copper,  his  master  in  the 
meantime  addressing  the  circle  : — 

"  N'ovv,  Citizens,  watch  what  I  am  going  to  do.  watch 
me  well,  most  worthy  and  respectable  Citizens;  you 
see  upon  this  table  three  cups  and  one  ball,  now  yow 
see  plainly  it  is  not  three  balls  nnd  one  cup,  but  as  I 
said  before,  ihere  are  three  cups  and  one  ball ;  you  see 
there  is  nothing  in  them,  most  patriotic  Citizens,  pray 
honour  me  by  inspecting  them,  you  see  there  is  noth- 
ing in  them,  nothing  at  all.  Now  you  perceive  C 
place  the  ball  under  the  centre  cup,  now  mark  it  is 
under  the  centre  cup;  there,  I  will  lift  it  up  to  satisfy 
you  ;  you  perceive  it  is  there;  now,  Andre,  shake  the 
box  in  the  faces  of  the  worthy  Citizens,  lor  this  is  the 
most  wonderful  trick  ever  yet  performed  in  Limoges, 
and  unless  it  becomes  aware  of  the  genial  influence  of 
i  something  contributed  by  these  most  respectable  Citi- 
!  zens,  it  may  not  be  performed  with  that  dexterity  I 
[  could  wish.  Be  not  afraid,  goo<l  and  worthy  Citizens, 
j  of  a  few  sous,  times  are  now  quickly  changing,  the 
poor  of  to-day  will  be  rich  to-morrow — no  proud  aris- 
tocracy will  crush  with  an  iron  hand  the  honest,  in- 
dustrious, hard-working  Citizen,  whose  offence  exists 
but  in  the  imagination  of  a  proud  lordling  who — make 
way  there  if  you  please  when  you  see  an  honest  Citi- 
zen reaching  forward  to  contribute  his  sous  towards 
the  exposition  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  wonderful 
sleights  of  hand.  Now,  worthy  Citizens  !  you  perceive 
that  ball  which  I  placed  under  the  centre  cup,  is  gone 
— gone  of  its  own  accord !  none,  as  you  see,  have 
touched  the  cup,  look  at  the  cups,  shake  them,  there 
is  do  deception,  the  cups  are  good  and  honest  like  our 
republic  ;  but  now,  most  worthy  and  patriotic  Citizens, 
I  shall  proceed  to  exhibit  to  you  even  a  more  wonder- 
ful trick  than  the  last  one,  of  so  astonishing  a  nature 
that  it  will  almost  make  you  fancy  your  organs  of  sight 
have  deceived  you.  Now,  Andre,  shake  the  box,  to  re- 
mind the  worthy  Citizens  how  powerfully  their  contri- 
butions assisted  the  last  wonderful  exhibition." 

What  wonders  the  exhibitor  might  have  had  in 
store  for  the  gaping  throng,  history  does  not  enable  us 
to  impart :  that  they  would  have  been  as  astonishing 
as  the  promises  held  forth  we  have  little  doubt,  but 
whilst  he  was  busying  himself  in  arraying  his  various 
curious  shaped  boxes,  he  perceived  that  some  one 
amongst  the  crowd  was  intently  scanning  his  features, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  recall  where  and  when  they  had 
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been  seen  before.  This  the  conjuror  by  no  means  de- 
sired,— if  the  person  did  not  correctly  remember  him, 
he  well  knew  bis  observer  for  the  newly-appointed 
Commissioner  of  Limoges,  and  of  all  persons  in  the 
world  he  least  of  all  wished  to  fall  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  therefore-  the  shortest  way  would  be  to  rid 
himself  of  his  audience  altogether,  and  for  that  purpose 
pretended  that  by  the  extreme  stupidity  of  his  man, 
the  principal  things  had  been  left  at  home,  and  his 
further  exhibition  must  be  deferred  until  the  evening, 
when  he  would  show  them  something  'more  wonder- 
ful than  he  had  yet  promised  them.  The  crowd,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  moved  away,  but  amongst  the 
latter  was  the  one  whose  absence  he  most  wished. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  advancing  towards  the  conjurer, 
"  you  seem  skilful  at  your  calling,  have  you  practised 
it  long  ?" 

"  Ay,  worthy  Citizen,  from  my  boyhood  ;  my  father 
before  me  practised  the  wonderful  science,  and  as  a 
child  I  assisted  him  in  his  exhibitions,  at  his  death  the 
mantle  fell  upon  ray  unworthy  shoulder:?." 

"  Indeed." 

"  Most  true  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Your  exhibitions,  I  should  presume,  have  not  al- 
ways been  confined  to  the  provinces ;  Paris  hos  some- 
times had  the  honour  of  admiring  your  feats  of  dexte- 
rity ,-  it  strikes  me  that  I  have  seen  you  there." 

"  Doubtle.ss,  doubtless;  I  have  exhibited  far  and 
wide  in  our  profession ;  the  scene  is  often  changing; 
the  tricks  of  to-day  suit  not  the  morrov\',  the  eye  be- 
comes familiarized,  and  the  wonder  and  the  illusion 
cease   together." 

"  True  !  but  I  admire  your  skill,  and  should  wish  to 
see  more  of  it ;  to-morrow  1  have  an  hour  to  spare  be- 
fore noon,  and  would  willingly  pass  it  in  witnessing 
your  seeming  impossibilities,  your  labours  shall  not  be 
unrequited  :  ask  for  Mens.  Armand,  at  the  booksellers, 
the  corner  ©f  the  Grande  Rue.  Citizen,  your 
servant." 

"  Citizen,  most  profoundly  yours,"  replied  the  con- 
juror aloud  as  St.  Armand  walked  away;  "dissembler 
and  hypocrite,  do  you  think  I  cannot  see  through  you ! 
did  you  suppose  I  could  not  trace  your  thoughts  as  you 
strove  to  remember  where  and  how  we  had  previ- 
ously met?  did  not  I  perceive  that  yon  soon  saw  I  was 
but  a  bungler  in  ray  art,  and  my  character  but  an  as- 
sumed one  ? — amuse  thee  for  an  hour  I  ay,  indeed, 
such  amuseraeni  as  its  prey  affords  the  hungry  vul- 
ture." 

"  But  come,  Andre,"  said  he  aloud  to  his  strangely 
dressed  attendant,  the  whole  of  the  crowd  having  now 
moved  away,  "  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  us,  for  if 
not  quite  discovered,  I  am  on  the  high  road  to  being  so; 
let  us  to  our  lodgings,  and  devise  some  plan  to  change 
our  characters,  for  Armand  will  never  rest  until  he  has 
tried  every  means  to  find  who  and  what  I  am;  but  I 
shall  escape  thee  yet.  Sir  Commissioner,  and  repay  you 
all  past  and  intended  kindnesses." 

The  lodgings  of  the  conjuror  were  not  far  distant, 
being  at  a  cabaret  in  an  adjoining  street,  whither  he 
at  once  repaired  with  his  attendant.  On  entering  his 
room  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  remained  for 
some  minutes  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand, 
apparently  buried  in  deep  thought,  at  length  he  turned 
to  his  attendant,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  inte- 
rim in  divesting  himself  of  his  fantastical  apparel, 
and  appeared  somewhat  more  like  his  ordinary  cha- 
racter— that  of  an  active   and  intelligent  serving-man. 

"Well,  Andre,  you  must  assist  me  with  your  ready 
invention,  for  I  am  quite  at  a  loss ;  I  had  thought  the 
boldness  and  openness  of  this  our  last  disguise  would 
have  baffled  all  suspicion,  and  so  it  would  but  for  that 
lynx-ey3d  traitor  ;  to-night  I  am  to  see  Cecile  St.  Val- 
lier,  and  it  is  an  appointment  I  must  and  will  keep. 
Months  have  passed  since  we  met ;  then  I  was — but 
pshaw  !>~wbat  avails  it  to  brood  over  the  past,  that  will 


little  help  us;  now  come,  Andre,  your  invention  never 
failed  me  at  my  need,  so  cudgel  your  brains  and  bring 
forth  .some  of  your  happy  inventions ;  this  last  scheme 
of  mine  has  failed,  yours  may  be  more  successful." 

♦'  Why,  in  sober  truth,  sir,  I  am  rather  puzzled  ray- 
self;  this  last  plan  seemed  so  feasible,  so  little  likely 
to  be  discovered,  that  I  had  not  bethought  myself  of  a 
'dernier  resort;'  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  Armand 
recognized  you — the  wig,  together  with  staining  your 
face  of  a  darker  hue,  have  so  changed  your  appear- 
ance that  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  even 
your  best  friend  to  have  known  you.  and  besides,  I 
doubt  if  Armand  ever  saw  you  more  than  once  in  Paris, 
and  then  it  could  only  have  been  in  the  company  of 
Mademoiselle  St.  Vallier,  for  latterly  your  duty  called 
you  so  much  about  the  king,  that  you  were  scarcely 
ever  away  from  the  palace." 

"No,  Andre,  I  do  not  indeed  think  that  Armand  has 
recognized  me,  but  he  has  quickness  enough  to  see  that 
I  am  not  what  I  would  appear  to  be,  and  this,  toge- 
ther with  perhaps  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  ray 
features,  has  naturally  led  him  to  suspect  there  must 
be  powerful  reasons  for  ray  wishing  to  be  concealed, 
and  of  all  those  who  have  ihirsled  for  the  blood  of  his 
unhappy  countrymen  has  he  ever  been  one  of  the  keen- 
est; had  he  known  rae  1  am  sure  he  would  not  have 
allowed  me  to  have  left  the  '  Place.'  " 

Various  were  the  plans  discussed  between  Eugene 
St.  Clair  and  his  servant  as  to  which  would  best  ena- 
ble ihem  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  as  fast 
as  one  was  advanced,  some  insurmountable  obstacle 
seemed  always  to  present  itself,  and  the  only  conclu- 
sion which  they  seemed  likely  to  arrive  at  was,  that 
the  appointment  with  Cecile  St.  Vallier  should  be  kept 
at  all  events,  and  as  they  had  some  distance  to  go  ere 
they  reached  Bois  la  Reine,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
matter  should  be  again  argued  "  en  route;"  and  leav- 
ing St.  Clair  to  change  his  mountebank  costume  and 
assume  that  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  we  will,  during 
their  progress,  introduce  our  readers  to  him  somewhat 
more  fully. 

The  father  of  Eugene  St.  Clair  had  long  and  ho- 
nourably served  both  his  king  and  country,  but  being 
descended  from  a  respectable,  though  not  powerful 
family,  he  had  little  to  put  him  forward  in  his  career 
of  arms  save  his  own  merits,  and  to  that  alone  could 
he  fairly  attribute  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been 
raised.  The  life  of  a  soldier,  though  one  of  honour, 
is  rarely  one  of  profit,  and  General  St.  Clair  was  a  man 
of  loo  much  integrity  to  have  greatly  increased  his 
patrimony  by  a  command  in  the  colonies,  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him ;  at  the  expiration  of  his 
command,  and  shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  had  the  good  fortune,  through  the  kind  aid 
of  a  brother  officer,  then  at  the  head  of  military  affairs, 
to  succeed  in  obtaining  for  his  son  a  commission  in  the 
garde  du  corps. 

The  young  Eugene  was  a  quick  and  ardent  dispo- 
sition, devoted  to  his  profession,  but  not  averse  to  the 
many  gaieties  that  his  situation  about  the  court  gave 
him  easy  access  to;  he  had,  moreover,  the  good  fortune 
to  have  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  king,  and 
all  circumstances  seemed  to  favour  his  quick  advance- 
ment in  his  profession. 

It  had  chanced  that  at  the  house  of  a  Madame  Dor- 
val,  a  near  relation  of  St.  Clair's,  Cecile  St.  Vallier 
and  her  father  were  frequent  guests,  and  St.  Clair  soon 
began  to  find  that  during  the  stay  of  the  St.  Valliers  in 
Paris,  the  time,  some  how  or  other,  passed  very  agree- 
ably at  Madame  Dorval's,  and  such  being  the  case,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  be  there 
so  frequently  ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
the  presence  of  a  young  rnd  handsome  man,  possessed 
of  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  manner  consequent  upon 
an  attendance  about  the  court,  should  have  been  far 
from  disagreeable  to  Mademoiselle  "St.  Vallier.    Th« 
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mutual  pleasure  they  thus  found  in  each  other's  society 
soon  ripened  into  love,  a  sequence  any  one  might  have 
imagined;  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  it,  nobody  to 
object.  St.  Vallier  seeing  with  pleasure  that  his 
•daughter's  aiTectioas  were  not  unworthily  placed,  and 
the  attachment  a  mutual  one,  wisely  resolved  to  leave 
the  affdir  to  its  own  termination. 

Thus  far  mattens  progressed  well  enough,  but 
Shakspeare  says,  "  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth,"  and  in  the  present  instance  the  assertion 
was  in  no  chance  of  being  belied.  Events  had  been 
for  some  time  "  casting  their  shadows  before  them;" 
the  revolution  burst  forth  with  demoniacal  fury,  the 
unhappy  king  and  queen  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
bloody  rage  of  a  maddened  populace;  misrule  reigned 
everywhere  in  Paris,  and  most  of  those  persons  whose 
situations  pointed  them  QUt  as  objects  of  hatred,  or  as 
obnoxious  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  were  hastily 
seeking  shelter,  either  in  the  country,  or  in  flying  from 
their  native  land,  and  most  happy  were  those  who 
were  successful  in  the  latter. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  that  Armand  had 
seen  and  loved  (if  such  an  expression  can  convey  his 
feelings)  the  foirCecile:  it  was  to  him  an  almost  mad- 
dening passion,  for  he  saw  its  hopelessness  in  the 
many  obstacles  that  rose  one  tipon  another  to  oppose 
him;  but  the  more  impedin^ents  there  seemed  arrayed 
again.-jt  him,  the  fiercer  his  passion  grew,  until  ho  came 
to  th^  determination  to  stand  at  nothing,  how  atrocious 
soever  it  might  be,  that  would  render  the  accomplish- 
meni  of  his  desires  attainable.  With  these  feelings  he 
had  aroused  every  energy  to  gain  ascendancy  in  the 
wild  troubles  of  the  times,  and  obtain  suflicient  power 
to  crush  any  obatacle  that  might  present  itself  to  his 
becoming  the  husband  of  Cecile  St.  Vallier. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  it  was  not  with 
the  most  pleasant  feelings  in  the  wqrld.  he  heard  that 
a  powerful  rival  in  the  shape  of  a  gay  ofllcer  of  the 
garde  du  corps,  was  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  and 
with  every  probability  of  succeeding,  ere  b'.s  plans 
were  sufficiently  matured  to  be  broug^.it  to  bear. 
Chance  had  thrown  him  but  seldom  into  the  society  of 
Cecile  St.  Vallier,  and  at  these  times  it  had  so  hap- 
pened that  St.  Clair  had  mostly  bep,n  prevented  by  his 
duty,  or  otherwise,  from  acco;,i>panying  her,  so  that 
well  as  he  knew  every  ci-cumstance  relating  to  the 
Fank  and  station  of  his  rival,  yet  personally  he  was  al- 
most a  stranger  to  'aim;  it  was  galling  also,  to  find  that 
«8  the  times  tj,en  were,  his  rival  was  quite  beyond  his 
power. 

Bu4  when  the  storm  burst  forth,  and  the  planet  of 
hifl  ascendency  began  to  shine,  then  was  every  nerve 
strained  to  crush  this  detested  rival.  To  prevent  all 
possibility  of  his  being  any  impediment  to  his  wishes, 
there  was  but  one  way — to  point  him  out  as  an  enemy 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  was  a  tolerably 
««re  prelude  to  the  scaffold.  His  plans  would  doubt- 
less have  been  successful,  but,  whether  or  not  Eugene 
St.  Ckir  got  some  inkling  of  what  was  going  forward 
against  him,  or  that  he  judged  when  his  royal  master 
W»8  no  more,  his  own  situation  had  been  too  prominent 
lo  allow  him  to  hope  that  he  should  altogether  escape 
harmless.  Armand  was  baffled,  for  St.  Clair  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  every  endeavour  to  trace  him,  proved 
unavailing. 

The  father  of  St.  Clair  had  been  for  some  time  an 
invalid,  and  residing  in  Switzerland,  so  that  his  only 
companion  in  flying  from  Paris,  was  a  servant  named 
Andre  Duchatel :  this  man,  who  had  been  to  him  an 
invaluable  servant,  was  possessed  of  an  amazing  rea- 
diness and  tact,  that  had  been  more  than  once  of  sin- 
gular service  to  him,  and  some  kindnesses  that  St.  Clair 
bad  shown  towards  him  in  rescuing  him  from  difficul- 
ties in  which  he  had  been  involved,  had  left  so  lively 
an  impression  on  Andre,  that  when  his  master  told 
bin  of  his  intention  U)  fly  from  Paris,  and  play  at  bide 


and  seek  with  the  world,  till  times  seemed  inclined  tQ 
change,  he  insisted  on  still  accompanying  him  a^  h,\^ 
servant ;  to  which  St.  Clair  gladly  acceded,  as  he  knew 
every  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  his  fidelity,  and 
felt  persuaded  that  he  would  be  no  invaluable  cona- 
panion  to  one  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 

Dressed  like  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  and  shouting 
and  singing  with  the  rest  of  a  mob  that  were  going  tp. 
the  outskirts  of  Paris,  seeking  some  object  for  destruq-i 
tion,  they  passed  in  safety  the  barriers,  and  stracfc  a$ 
once  into  the  high  road  to  Lomoges. 

To  escape  observation,  they  deemed  it  prudent,  after 
a  short  time,  to  diverge  from  the  high  road  as  much  asi 
possible,  and  content  themselves  with  resting  at  night 
in  the  most  unfrequented  cabarets.  It  is  true  they 
were  not  much  liable  to  molestation,  except  in  th© 
larger  towns;  but  they  thought  it  most  advisable  tQ 
leave  them  altogether  out  of  their  route.  After  som^ 
time,  as  they  began  to  approach  nearer  Limoges,  the 
certainty  that  they  should  be  unable  to  remain  long 
in  the  neighbourhood  without  some  ostensible  calling 
or  occupation,  began  to  give  them  no  little  uneasiness f 
various  were  the  plans  and  schemes  surmised,  and  r©r 
jected  as  impracticable.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  be  supplied  with  passports,  and  how  tg 
obtain  them,  seemed  quite  beyond  their  penetration-^^ 
even  Andre  owned  himself  at  fault— but  chance,  whicU 
decides  most  things,  at  length  decided  in  their  favQur. 
At  a  small  inn  where  they  rested  one  evening,  3t. 
Clair  and  his  servant  were  at  table,  (for  all  distinctioiwi 
of  master  and  servant  were  for  the  present  thrQWij 
aside)  two  men  with  the  most  free  and  easy  a$suranR(| 
claimed  as  travellers  a  share  in  their  me^l ;  thpy  ftfr 
gued  a^-cording  to  the  spirit  of  the  tjnies,  tl«it  tbSF 
were  travellers,  tired  and  hungry,  there  was  meat  ^n^ 
drink,  and  as  all  distinctions  of  persons  were  dPJ^ 
away  with,  why  one  hungry  man  was  as  good  9/f 
another,  provided  always  he  had  wherewithal  to  p^y 
mine  host.  '•  So  citiaen,  your  servant,"  saud  fee.  piHiftjf 
down  wiih  his  cooarade,  and  commencing  a  nM»t  vf^ 
racious  attack  upon  the  '•  comestibles." 

St.  Clair  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  as  k 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  some  inquiries,  thttt 
he  had  hitherto  avoided;  but  he  thought  it  best  to  let 
such  information  as  he  might  require,  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  an  ordinary  conversation. 

"  My  certes,  Philippe,  but  that's  a  savory  fricassee, 
the  white  sauce  in  truth  Bmacks  a  little  of  rancid  but- 
ter; but  himger,  my  friend  Philippe,  hunger  is  a  fine 
sauce." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  mumbled  the  other,  with  his  mouth  fuH, 
"  you  are  right,  Renaud,  right ;  but  blest  St.  Marie, 
this  wine  is  somewhat  small  ar>d  sour  for  a  man  wi» 
has  walked  nearly  two  leagues  in  a  broiling  hot  day;, 
come,  landlord,  a  glass  of  something  that  may  help  to 
cheer  up  one's  spirits,  something  with  taste  and  flavow 
in  it;  what  say  you,  sir,  for  a  boitle  of  generous  St. 
George?"  said  he,  addressing  St.  Clair,  "  the  evening  is 
before  us,  and  therefore  let's  enjoy  it." 

The  wine  was  soon  forthcoming,  and  Renaud  and 
Philippe  played  well  their  parts,  and  St.  Clair  ani. 
Andre  joining  in,  but  more  moderately,  the  wine  being 
rather  too  strong  and  hot  to  suit  their  tastes;  but  its 
eflfects  were  soon  apparent,  the  conversation  flowed 
fast,  all  coldness  deemed  thrown  aside,  and  Renaud 
and  Philippe  joked  and  jested,  told  a  variety  of  anec- 
dotes and  circumstances  that  had  happened  to  them  in 
their  journeyings  through  life,  and  ran  through  a  brieC 
rapid  sketch  of  themselves  from  boyhood  up  to  the 
present  time,  when  they  begged  leave  to  introduce 
themselves  as  professors  of  legerdemain,  conjuring  in 
its  manifold  branches,  &c.  &c.,  and  quite  at  the  ser- 
vice of  messieurs;  but,  added  Renaud,  "times  are 
changing,  and  though  a  poor  man,  and  picking  up  a 
subsistence  at  the  road-side,  at  fetes  and  fairs,  and 
even  where  I  can,  I  do  not  like  them ;  I  have  tetred 
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as  a  soldier,  and  early  learned  that  there  must  be  dis- 
cipline;  we  may  not  like  it  when  we  feel  its  effects, 
but  what  should  we  be  without  it ;  and  the  poor  king 
too,  1  remember  well,  once  when  I  was  on  guard—  it 
was  on  the  terrace  at  Versailles,  and  a  bleak,  cold  day 
it  was ;  the  king,  who  had  been  walking  quickly  up 
and  down  the  terrace  for  some  time,  and  seeing  me 
almost  perished  with  cold,  advanced  towards  me. 
'  Soldier,' said  he,  but  I  need  not  repeat  all  he  said, 
for  putting  into  my  hand  a  bright  louis  d'or,  he  told 
me,  when  my  guard  was  over,  to  drive  away  the  cold 
in  drinking  his  good  health.  I  did  drink  his  good 
health,  and  many  a  time  since,  but  not  with  the  louis 
d'or,  for  that  I  have  ever  kept,  and  please  the  saints, 
ever  hope  to  do.  It  was  kind  for  a  king  to  think  thus 
of  a  soldier's  feelings,  and  yet  they  called  him  tyrant 
and  oppressor;  out  upon  them,  I  say!  for  a  set  of  blood- 
thirsty villains." 

The  evening  seemed  to  pass  along  smoothly  enough, 
and  each  began  to  feel  confidence  in  the  other.  St. 
Clair  finding  that  Renaud  had  been  a  soldier,  and  pro- 
fessing royalist  principles,  thought  there  could  be  little 
hazard  in  imparting  somewhat  of  his  history  to  him, 
and  requesting  his  advice,  since  he  must  of  necessity 
know  something  of  the  localities  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  risks  he  was  likely  to  encounter  in  remaining 
about  Limoges. 

Renaud  listened  with  deep  attention,  then  hemmed 
and  ha'd,  and  paused,  and  seemed  as  if  a  bright  thought 
had  struck  him,  but  shook  his  head  as  something  oc- 
curred to  his  remembrance  that  was  not  altogether 
compatible  with  its  execution :  "  this  seems  no  easy 
matter  after  all,  sir,"  said  he,  "  for  the  newly  appointed 
police  are  not  wanting  in  vigilance ;  and  there  is  in 
every  district  some  jackal  anxious  to  show  his  intelli- 
gence, who  would,  ere  long,  find  you  out,  however 
close  you  might  lie ;  it  must  be  something  bold  and 
open,  for  the  more  you  court  privacy,  be  assured  the 
more  determined  will  persons  be  to  know  all  about 
you,  and  why  you  are  desirous  of  being  unknown : 
i'faith,  then,  I  have  it ;  you  are  a  younger  man  than 
myself,  and  perhaps  the  ladies  might  consider  you  a 
somewhat  handsomer  man,  but  that  all  the  world  over 
is  a  matter  of  taste, — '  Chacun  a  son  gout.'  Your 
complexion,  too,  may  not  be  quite  so  dark  as  mine  ; 
but  what  of  that — it  is  easily  remedied  ;  your  com- 
panion and  Philippe  here,  are  much  of  an  age,  height, 
and  figure,  so  that  will  be  no  hindrance — you  shall 
start  in  a  new  line  of  life — you  shall  be  a  conjuror: 
what  say  you,  sir  ?  I  am  now  proceeding  to  Limoges, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  fete  takes  place  in  a 
few  days ;  but  whether  I  proceed  north  or  south,  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  little  importance — you  shall  have  mine 
and  my  companion's  passports: — take  our  cups  and 
balls,  and  figure  away  as  well  as  the  best  of  us ;  and 
after  I  have  spent  a  few  hours  in  inducting  you  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  science,  I  should  think  you 
would  run  but  little  risk." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  what  are  you  to  do  without 
a  passport?  you  will  be  in  the  same  dilemma  with 
myself" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  sir — leave  that  to  me — I  shall 
strike  some  way  across  the  country  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection to  which  you  are  going ;  and  at  some  out-of- 
the-way  town,  where  I  have  ascertained  there  is  a 
magistrate  not  over  keen  iri  his  inquiries,  palm  upon 
him  some  story  of  myself  and  companion  being  robbed 
by  worthy  wandering  citizens  of  the  new  republic, 
and  request  to  be  furnished  with  fresh  passports.  He 
will  of  course  detain  us  for  a  few  days — perhaps  verify 
the  old  proverb  of  '  fast  bind,  fast  find  ;'  but  after  all, 
he  must  set  us  at  liberty,  and  furnish  us  with  a  pass : 
should  he  even  make  the  most  diligent  inquiries,  he 
can  but  find  out  that  wo  are  just  what  we  have  stated ; 
and  as  to  any  little  inconveniences  we  may  have  to 
undergo,  Monsieur,  I  am  sure,  will  not  forget  that. 


when  he  bestows  upon  us  the  wherewithal  topurchase- 
a  new  set  of  cups  and  balls  to  start  us  afresh." 

To  this  plan,  St.  Clair  readily  acceded,  and  after 
some  time  jiassed  in  learning  a  few  of  the  tricks  and 
sleights  of  hand,  which  he  found  far  easier  than  he 
had  expected,  he  liberally  rewarded  Renaud  for  any 
inconvenience  he  was  likely  to  suffer  on  his  account,, 
and  the  following  morning  saw  them  on  the  road  to 
Limoges,  somewhat  altered  in  appearance  by  the  skil- 
ful instructions  of  Renaud,  and  fully  prepared  to  com- 
mence operations. 

Whilst  at  Limoges,  St.  Clair  contrived  to  convey  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  to  St.  Vallier  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Cecile  had  promised  him  an  interview  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bois  la  Reine,  since  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable  he  should  be  seen  by  any  of  the  servants, 
of  the  chateau,  whose  discretion  might  not  be  altogether 
depended  upon. 

At  the  distance  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  chateau  of  Monsieur  St.  Vallier,  by  the  side  of  a 
rivulet,  flanked  by  a  lofty  row  of  elms,  was  a  favourite 
walk  of  Cecile's;  it  was  a  cool,  sheltered  spot,  often 
sought  by  her  in  the  noontide  heats,  to  wile  away  an< 
hour  in  the  study  of  some  favourite  author,  or  to  sit 
wrapt  in  that  calm  soothing  reverie  which  a  rippling 
brook  so  often  throws  over  the  mind.  It  was  here  she- 
had  promised  to  meet  Eugene,  since  it  was  a  spot  not 
likely  to  be  sought  by  any  casual  wayfarer;  and  rarely 
indeed  was  it  frequented,  save  by  herself,  except  at 
times  some  swain,  in  a  romantic  mood,  would  wander 
thither  with  the  object  of  his  love,  to  paint  bright 
dreams  of  future  happiness  and  bliss.  It  had  been, 
her  favourite  walk,  even  from  her  childhood,  and  one 
in  which,  at  times,  when  the  ill-willed  spirit  of  Ar- 
mand's  nature  was  somewhat  calmer,  and  he  was  dis- 
inclined to  join  in  the  youthful  sports  of  his  com- 
panions, he  had  sought  Cecile,  to  wile  away  a  listless 
hour ;  and  once  in  a  mood  more  than  usually  complai- 
sant, had  proposed  to  make  for  her  beneath  one  of  the 
shadiest  elms  a  little  seat,  and  which, bn  the  following 
day,  he  had  amused  himself  with  fashioning.  It  was 
not  perhaps  of  the  most  elegant  proportions,  but  still  it 
suited  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ; 
and  even  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  it 
still  remained  the  same  "rude  thing,  but  apparently 
strong  enough  to  last  yet  many  years. 

At  the  hour  appointed, Cecile  sought  this  spot;  that 
she  might  arrive  there  the  first,  she  naturally  conclud- 
ed, since  she  well  knew  St.  Clair  could  not  alto- 
gether control  his  movements ;  she  sat  down  to  wait 
with  patience  for  his  arrival,  musing  with  herself  on 
the  proposal  made  by  Armand  to  her  father.  To  herv 
Armand  was  not  the  same  object  of  detestation  that 
he  was  to  others ;  she  had  never  been  the  victim  of 
his  malevolence  or  bad  feeling,  and  had  little  busied 
herself  in  politics,  to  feel  that  keen  hatred  that  persona 
of  opposite  parties  possess  towards  each  other.  She 
could  not  avoid  hearing  of  the  unhappy  murder  of 
Louis,  and  that  Armand  had  sided  with  his  murderers; 
and  though  she  framed  no  excuse  for  his  conduct,  she 
thought  there  might  be  such.  What  were  her  feelings 
towards  him? — It  would  be  hard  to  define  them,  for 
did  she  not,  with  all  the  fervour  a  pure  mind  is  capa- 
ble of,  love  another  ?  She  felt  those  sentiments  could 
never  be  entertained  towards  Armand ;  they  were 
such  as  a  sister  might  feel  towards  a  brother,  whom  a 
wild  and  reckless  course  had  driven  from  his  home; 
for  one,  remembered  as  the  companion  of  her  youth  ; 
and  the  train  of  associations  that  objects  we  have  felt 
kindly  towards  in  our  earliest  days,  will  ever  bring 
with  them  when  they  are  recurred  lo. 

Cecile  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  Paris,  had  resided 
always  at  Bois  la  Reine,  with  her  father.  In  height, 
she  was  rather  inclining  to  rise  above  the  middle  sta- 
ture, but  so  slightly,  that  a  casual  observer  would 
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scarce  have  observed  it ;  her  figure  was  of  that  pure 
symmetrical  form,  that  a  Frenchwoman  knows  so  well 
how  to  show  to  the  best  advantage;  her  complexion 
was  rather  unusual  for  n  native  of  the  French  Southern 
Provinces,  in  that  it  somewhat  inclined  to  pale,  and 
yet  did  it  harmonize  so  well  with  the  calm,  placid 
tone  of  her  features,  that  you  felt  a  change  to  a  rud- 
dier hue  would  have  spoilt  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
whole.  The  mild  expression  of  her  features  would 
have  served  as  an  index  to  her  mind  ;  if  calm  placidity 
reigned  without,  so  also  did  it  within ;  there  was  an 
evenness  of  temperament,  unruffled  by  emotions  or 
passions,  yet  a  fixed  determination  in  following  up 
those  objects  which  the  heart  pointed  out  as  proper  to 
be  rigidly  persevered  in; — whatsoever  her  feelings 
prompted  her  to  undertake,  seemed  to  proceed  so  na- 
turally, and  without  the  least  semblance  of  effect,  as 
to  throw  a  ray  of  dignity  upon  her  actions  and  conduct 
that  couid  not  fail  of  commanding  respect. 

"  Art  musing,  Cecile,  or  striving  to  read  in  that 
babbling  brook  the  reason  why  those  tarry  with  whom 
time  should  be  so  precious?" 

Cecile  started  at  the  sound  of  a  voice  so  close  be- 
side her ;  but  as  the  sounds  were  ever  welcome,  and 
the  warm  pressure  of  her  hands  that  accompanied  it 
spoke  more  forcibly  even  than  words  would  have 
done,  her  alarm  and  rising  blush  soon  passed  away. 

"If  I  did  strive  to  read  such,  Eugene,  it  would  not 
have  been  to  chide; — times  and  circumstances  are 
not  with  you  as  they  were  used  to  be." 

"  It  is  indeed  kind  of  you,  dearest  Cecile,- to  think 
so  favourably  of  what  I  have  not  the  power  to  control ; 
but  times  are  indeed  changed,  when  I  am  obliged  to 
skirt  the  country  as  a  juggling  mountebank  ;  but  I  do 
not  repine ;  for  with  thee,  Cecile,  I  can  forget  all  and 
everything; — my  own  inconveniences,  what  are  they? 
— but  oh,  Cecile,  I  begin  to  fear  for  those  who  are 
more  to  me  than  life  itself;  were  I  but  assured  that 
nothing  could  happen  to  harm  either  yourself  or  Mon- 
sieur St.  Vallier,  I  should  be  eontented." 

"Nay,  Eugene,  I  think  for  us  you  are  alarmed  with- 
out cause;  for  my  father,  what  can  there  be  to  fear? 
he  is  not  of  noble  birih,  nor  has  he  ever  by  his  actions 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  any  one." 

"  I  would  not  alarm  you  without  cause,  dearest  Ce- 
cile, but  still  I  must  say,  i  would  have  your  father  be 
upon  his  guard." 

"  Against  whom,  Eugene  ? — pray  conjure  up  some 
dread  phantom;  that  his  fears  may  at  least  be  directed 
by  something  fanciful,  even  if  it  be  nothing  tangible." 

"  It  needs  no  phantom,  Cecile,  but  something  of 
flesh  and  blood  ;  it  is  Pierre  Armand  of  whom  I  would 
have  him  beware." 

"  Indeed  I  think  you  are  wrong ;  Armand,  I  am 
sure,  would  rather  shield  my  father  than  do  aught  to 
injure  him." 

"I  would  to  heaven  my  suspicions  were  unfounded, 
but  they  are  not  grounded  on  vague  surmise." 

"  Why,  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  he  was  at  the 
chateau,  and  saw  my  father." 

"  And  the  object  of  his  visit?" 

"  To  my  great  surprise,  was  to  propose  that  I  should 
become  his  wife." 

"  And  your  father — ?" 

"  Repulsed  him  with  much  harshness,  and  angry 
words  passed  between  them." 

It  is  even  then  as  I  suspected;  f)r  sometime  have  I 
been  led  to  conclude  that  his  feelings  towards  you 
■were  more  than  the  kindness  of  early  youth.  Before 
the  death  of  my  poor  master,  I  casually  became  aware 
that  he  had  been  making  many  inquiries  concerning 
me,  and  as  to  what  were  my  intentions  towards  you  ; 
but  as  I  had  little  to  dread  in  him  as  a  rival,  I  did  not 
much  heed  the  circumstance ;  and  if  it  did  not  alto- 
gether escape  from  my  remembrance,  it  held  but  a 
Blight  place ;  but  when  times  changed,  and  Armand 
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gained  his  power,  as  well  as  will,  to  carry  his  designs 
into  execution,  every  thing  was  then  well  remember- 
ed, and,  but  for  a  friendly  notice,  I  had  now  been, 
through  his  means,  far  beyond  the  power  of  arousing 
either  his  jealousies  or  his  fears." 

"  Eugene,  indeed  you  may — you  mu^t  judge  too 
harshly  of  him  ;  faults  he  has,  I  must  confess,  and  his 
coiirse  of  life  has  ever  been  a  wayward  one;  but  may 
it  not  proceed  from  the  wildness  of  his  youth  ?  His 
heart  cannot  be  so  black  as  you  would  paint  it." 

"  The  heart,  Cecile,  that  could  calmly  contemplate 
the  murder  of  a  good  and  virtuous  king,  would  gain 
but  little  credence  of  its  goodness,  even  with  so  fair 
an  apologist  as  thyself" 

"  For  that  crime,  Eugene,  I  am  no  apologist, — what 
share,  if  any,  had  he  in  that,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
have  no  right,  because  he  has  sided  with  an  ascend- 
ing party,  to  imply  from  thence  that  he  has  partici- 
pated in  their  crimes;  he  may  have  joined  them  af- 
terwards, fancying  their  cause  a  right  and  just  one, 
and  a  short  time  may  convinee  him  of  his  error." 

"Were  1  not  well  assured,  dearest  Cecile,  of  your 
affections,  I  could  almost  fancy  something  like  lore 
lurked  under  this  wish  of  thine,  to  put  a  fair  con- 
struction OH  that  which  speaks  of  itself  too  strongly  to 
to  be  ever  the  subject  of  doubt." 

"  Eugene,  you  know  well  what  are  ray  feelings  to- 
wards Armand  ;  they  are  such  as  even  the  most  jea- 
lous lover  could  not  cavil  at.  As  children  we  were 
reared  together;  the  same  objects,  the  same  spots  and 
circumstances  are  interwoven  with  our  childish  recol- 
lections, and  to  him  I  can  but  look  back  as  it  were  to 
a  brother ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  throw  off  those 
kindly  feelings  of  our  youth,  and  learn  to  fancy  one 
whom  we  have  ever  looked  upon  with  something 
like  affection,  to  be  the  black  detested  thing  the  werld 
would  have  me  think  him." 

"  Like  all  false  dreams,  dearest  Cecile,  they  must 
be  dissolved  ,  are  you  so  far  blinded  by  early  preju- 
dices, as  not  to  see  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  actuated 
in  becoming  the  accursed  commissioner  of  his  native 
town  ?  Think  you  it  was  purely  in  what  he  con- 
ceived the  path  of  rectitude  he  sought  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  not  with  the  desire  of  working  out  his  ends 
by  the  aid  of  terror  and  oppression  ?  You  have  much 
to  learn,  Cecile,  of  what  a  bad  heart  is  capable ;  you 
have  only  pictured  to  yourself  the  bright  side  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  reverse  your  imagination  can  form 
no  thought  of" 

"  Well,  I  will  say  nothing  further  in  his  favour, 
since  so  much  seems  to  rise  against  him  that  my  poor 
single  voice  is  but  a  vain  resistance  to  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  opinion ;  I  speak  but  of  what  I  feel  and  think 
myself:  and  is  it  strange,  if  I  consider  that,  when  an 
orphan,  my  father  bestowed  upon  him  the  kindness 
and  affection  due  only  from  a  parent,  making  no  dis- 
tinction betwixt  his  only  child  and  him  who  claimed 
no  lie  of  nature,  that  in  after  life  his  heart  could  be- 
come so  bad  as  to  raise  the  hand  of  oppression  against 
a  more  than  parent  ?  Indeed,  indeed!  I  cannot  think  it." 

"  Well,  well,  Cecile,  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  combat 
your  opinion,  but,  for  myself,  thanks  to  this  same  Ar- 
mand, Limoges  is  no  longer  a  place  for  concealment. 
Today,  in  the  market-place,  he  fixed  his  hawk-like 
glance  upon  me,  striving  to  read  in  my  features" — 

"Oh,  surely  Eugene,  he  did  not  recognize  you?" 

"  No.  dearest,  I  think  not,  for,  to  the  best  of  ray 
knowledge,  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  met  me  face  to 
face;  but  he  has  some  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  am  not 
what  I  would  appear  to  be,  and  has  made  me  promise 
to  attend  him  to  morrow,  and  should  I  comply  with 
his  request,  I  think  there  would  be  but  small  probabi- 
lity we  should  part  in  haste." 

"  Oh,  dearest  Eugene,  fly  at  once  from  this  spot,  for 
my  sake — for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold  most  dear  to 
you — fly  from  hence,  let  me  beseech  you." 
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"  For  you,  Cecile,  I  would  venlure  every  thingj  but 
it,  is  for,  thy  sake  I  shall  endeavour,  a^  best  I  may,  to 
X^m^'m  in  the  neighbourhood-" 

"Ob,  this  is  folly  I  madness!  fortAjcraand's  suspicions 
once  aroused,  there  is  no  hope  for  y»ur  safety;  to- 
Wprrow,  when  he  finds  you  fail  in  your  appoinim«nt, 
tfeje  truth  may  flash  across  him,  and  then,  flight  will  be 
too  lat»." 

"Cecile,  I  cannot  fly;  even  were  certain  death  to 
stare  ni,e  ia  the  face,  1  will  not.  leave  iliis  spot.  Could 
I;  but  persuade  yoiir  father  to  seek  in  some  other  coun- 
try a  refuge  till  the  storm  is  past,  (for  pass  it  must,) 
th€!n  would  I  join  you  with  all  ray  heart  and  soul,  but 
until  then  I  must  manage  by  some  scheme  or  contri- 
M^Pfie  to  remain  in  this  neighbourhood.  My  servant 
Awdre  wants  not  for  shrewdness-— -I  can  trust  to  the 
He^nness  of  his  scent  tp  ascefi^in  wh^n  dangei;  is 
n«fu:." 

"Oh,  Eugene,  could  I  but  bo  assured  yoa  were  far 
isom  hence,  a  heavy  weight  would  be  removed  from 
off  my  heart:  be  assured,  again,  for  us  there,  is  no 
4wge>r ;  but,  siia.ce  I  see  you  are  snhappily  fi^cm  in 
your  resolves,  i  will  speak  to  ray  father  of  what  you 
siifii)\  so  much  to  dread ;  h©  may  agree  with  you  in 
beljijsvipg,  daogei:  to  be  ni^ar,  but  even  should  he  not 
do  so,  I  will  entreat  h^if^  fpi  a  time,  to  leave  this 
R^ee," 

"  lie  nmst  and  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure ; 
and  to-raprrovv  let  me  know  what  his,  deleirrainalion 
nsiay  be." 

"I  wiU^  but  oh,,  £;ugGfl9». you  must  not.  rolqra  to 
]»iimog(9s ;  proijoi^  me  a|.  least  that  you^  will  not  go 
tJifiW." 

"Tijat  will,  I  wiiii  all  ray  heart,  dearest  Cecile. 
Andre  vvaits  clo?o  by  to  give  us  tirdely  notice  of  any 
iO;t£uders,  and  without  duubt  he  will  sooa  And  sorae 
place  where,  for  a  short  time,  w«  may  remain  cooiceal.- 
eiJ,." 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  Cecile  parted  shortly 
afterwards  from  Eugene,  to  return  to  the.  chateau. 
For  herself,  or  her  father,  she  could  see  no  danger 
that  menaced  them;  but  for  Eugene,  much  as.  she 
pictiujed  to  herself  the  favourable  side  of  Armand's 
charatfter,  she  could  not  but  feel  that  ther.©  wsas  every 
thing  to  be  fear<5d,  should,  he  discover  him:,:  but  what 
was  there  to  prevent  their  leaving  Bois  la  Reine,  at 
least  for  a  time?  From  her  father  she  well  knew 
there  would  be  no  opposition — a  short  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  would  be  the  means  of  obviating  both 
real:  and  imaginary  danger,  it  was  au  ea§y  remedy ; 
and  one  in  which  there  need  be  no  delay. 

At  the  Town-Hall  of  Limoges,  in  a  small  room  ad- 
joining the  couftCdl  chamber,  were  seated  two  persons 
appaeenilly  busied  in  the  perusal  of  some  papers,  va- 
rious bundles  of  which  lay  on  the  table  before  them. 
The  one  seated  to,  the  right,  and  nearest  the  window, 
wvas.a.man  of  some  live-and-fbriy-years,  rather  sliort 
ia  stature,  and  whose  features  were  harsh  and  unpre- 
possessing;  nor  was  it  hard  to  read  in  them  the  ma  lis 
of  a  life  oi  sensuality  and  debauchery;  a  glance  would 
nlmmit  have  convinced  you  that  he  had  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  lowest  class,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was 
raiher  proud  than  otherwise,  generally  remarking,  that 
*'  Thaaik.  heaven,  nobody  would  ever  mistake  him  for 
a  royali&t  noblic,  lor  he  bore  plainly  enough  the  stamp, 
of  citizea  upon  his  face!"  What  had  been  his  origi- 
nal pursuits  no  one  knew,  or  if  knowing,  cared  not  to 
say.  He  was  a  bold,  quick  speaker,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, and  had  on  some  occasions,  shown  considerar 
Ijletact  and  cunning  in  the  way  in  which  he  had 
bi»«ght  himself  into  notice,  and  raised  himself  to  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Report  gave  him  the 
character  of  a  severe  and  cruel  man,  yet  at  times  had 
he  been  known  to  spare  those  whom  he  had  followed 
up  with  the  most  savage  cruelly^  and  accord  to  thetft 
his  proieciiun  aadcouaienaoce.;  biu  suich*  il  WiUk  t»f 


marked,  never  was  the  case,  unless  a  Mjife  or  daugh- 
ter, passing  fair  in  the  world's  esiimaiioa,  had  jve- 
sented  herself  to  sue  for  mercy.  Such  was  Jean  Ria- 
got,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Limoges;  bis  col- 
league was  Pierre  Armand. 

"  A  goodly  list  we  have  before  us..  Citizen  PierwJ," 
said  Ringot.  breaking  the  silence  which  had  lasted  fox 
sometime,  "a  goodly  list,  indeed.  Oh,  but  this  Li- 
moges seems  the  hol-bed  of  your  aristocracy, — ^.w© 
shall  bring  you  to  your  bearings,  worthy  sirs,  we  shall 
strike  at  this  nest  of  cori-uption." 

"  VVIiom  have  you  in  your  list,  Miister  Ringot  V 
"  I'faith,  a  long  list  of  them,  dukes,  counts,  and  gen- 
tlemen, prefixing  to  their  names,  the  aristocratic  '  d^' 
and  some  having  the  temerity,  when  the  Republic  so 
much  lacks  money,  as  to  wallow  in  their  wealth,  and 
not  contribute  to  the  general  good  ;  but  v.e  shall  mend 
all  this ;  it  cries  loudly  out  against  justice,  that  we 
should  permit  these  wno,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
have  bsen  amassing  riches,  rung  from,  the  poor  and 
needy,  thus  to  continue  ir>  its.  ill-goAten  possession.-^ 
No,  no,  this  must  be  reformed." 

"  But  who  are  those  that  claim  our  earliest  atten- 
tion ?" 

"  Some  inconsiderate,  discontented  beings,  dissatisr- 
fied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  who,  not 
liaving  patriotism  sufhcient  to  reraaaAi  in  the  coujc^try^ 
that  gave  them  birth,  would,  forsooth»  seek,  anolber, 
and  carry  with  them;  their  ill-gotten,  gains." 
"  Allow  me  a  sight  of  your  list." 
"  At  your  service,  good  Citizen  Pierr€,-^by  the  by, 
you  are  of  this  part  of  the  country,  know  you  any  of 
their  names  ?  Should  there  be  any  you  would  wish 
to  be  allowed  a  space  of  time  to  reform  tbemselv-es, 
and  become  good  members,  of  the  Republic,  why, 
amongvSt  ourselves,  we  can  leave  them  out  awhile." 

"There  are  none,"  said  Armand,  returning,  the  pa- 
per to  his  colleague,  "  but  still,  there  is  a  little  matte* 
ia  which  you  could  do  me  a  service;  it  is  not  to  erase 
from,  but  to  insert  a  name  in  your  listv" 

To  insert  one,  good  citizen? — See  thy  zealous  ser- 
vice towards  the  Republic:  some  person,  perhaps 
having  the  rashners  to  call  thee  friend,  and  whom  thy 
duty  will  not  permit  to  screen  from  justice,  and  yet  you 
would  not  appear  yourself  as  his  judge;— give  me  the 
name,  good  Pierre." 
"  Jules  St.  Vallier." 

"Jules  St  VaUier — I  don't  rememlie*  tho  name,  in 
any  of  the  lists  ;  art  sK,re  he  is  a  disaffected  memben 
of  the  Republic  I  We  must  be  careful  not  to  be  too 
harsh  towards  those  well  aflTecled  towards  the  state, 
or  they  may  have  friends  in  Parj's,  aud  we  shall  heafi 
more  of  it." 

"  1  know  him  well  as  a.  royalist,  and,  ihereforp,  are 
we  quite  safe  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  interests  m^ 
nearly,  that  he  should  be  within  our  power  ;  but  I 
canniii  appear  in  the  business*  there  is  something  of 
past  times  which  makes. me  wish  not  to  do  so." 

"  I  see,  I  see,  he  stands  betwixt  you  and  a  good  in- 
heritance." 

"  Not  so,  I  do  not  wish  him  out  of  the  way;,  all  I 
want  is,  that  you  should  nrrest  him,  and  leav;©  th«  rest 
to  me." 

♦  Well,  what  shall  I  accuse  him  of  ?" 
"Simply,  as  being  disaffected  to  the  Republiq.     I 
do  not  expect  there   will   be.  any  necessity   to  oaxr^i^ 
matters  farther  than  a  short  imprisonmeot,. but  let  him 
be  treated  as  leniently  as  possible." 

"  With  all  due  gentleness,  be  assured  ;  wlw  ©«ejc 
yet  complained  that  Jean  Ringot  was  wanting  ia  tbos# 
kindnesses  which  were  proper  to.be  bestowed  upoa.ar 
prisoner,  except,  indeed,  themselves,  and  they,  y»M 
know,  find  fault  at  every  thing." 

"  But  he  rouai  be  treated  wilhas-littl©:  harshnes^aur 
possible.;  mind» RingQt,  l i»ak<>  it  *)iW»ttM  oifommti 
ikmrnxAo  inyself-'»'-T^-' 
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"  Say  no  more,  it  shall  be  done ;  and  ihe  family, 
are  they  to  join  him  T 

"There  is  none,  except  a  daughter,  and  she  may  be 
left  in  peace." 

"  A  daughter, — is  she  young  and  handsome  ?  would 
it  not  be  a  cruel  thing  to  separate  father  frora  daugh- 
ter  ?'    They  may  be  company  for  each  other." 

"  They  might  be  so,  but  it  would  not  suit  my  pur- 
pose." 

"Something  tender, I  see;  the  world  has  been  good- 
natured  enough  to  accuse  me  of  many  little  gallantries; 
it  may  be  a  weakness  I  am  prone  to.  I  say  nothing — 
but  you,  I  thought  you  had  been  made  of  stone,  lor  1 
never  yet  saw  the  woman  who  had  the  power  to 
move  you  from  your  purpose.  And  yet  1  have  seen 
-some,  when  you  were  in  Paris,  not  to  be  disdained, 
who  nave  sued  and  prayed  to  you  to  interfere  for  a 
father  or  brother,  but  in  vain  ;  for  myself,  I  know  not 
how  it  is.  I  hate  to  see  a  woman  young  and  handsome 
in  affliction.     I  always  strive  to  comfort  them." 

"  Ii  may  expect,  Ringot,  you  will  treat  this  lady 
with  all  due  courtesy? 

"With  courtesy!  what  think  you — am  I  a  bear, 
and  know  not  the  respect  due  to  a  lady,  especially  if 
she"  be  yoimg  and  handsome,  which  she  must  be  in  no 
small  degree,  to  have  attracted  your  attention  '." 

"  When  I  said  courtesy,  Ringot,  I  meant  that  you 
should  not  be  over  zealous  in  your  attentions  towards 
the  lady." 

"Poute,  to  a  certfiin  degree,  I  must  be;  you  know- 
in  these  cases  there  is  always  much  weeping  and 
praying,  and  it  certainly  does  go  against  my  feelings 
to  see  a  young  creature  almost  in  hy.sterics  with  grief, 
and  not  say  something  to  console  her.  It  is  not  in  my 
nature ;  but  as  to  paying  too  much  attention,  it  is  real- 
ly so  hard  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction." 

"Then  let  it  bo  such  as  you  would  pay  her  were 
dbemy  wife." 

"  Oh;  that's  impossible." 

"  Indeed  !  and  why  so?" 

"Simply,  because  I  could  not  imagine  her  to  be 
such,  isfo  man  would  \x)luntarily  place  his  wife  in 
such  a  situation  as  that  in  which  you  are  abtnit  to 
place  this  mam'selle  what's  her  name  ? — oh,  St.  Val- 
ller! — Now,  if  a  man  were  desirous  of  ridding  him- 
self of  a  wife,  and  were  to  say,  '  Ringot,  my  friend, 
l«nd  us  a  helping-hand,'  that  would  I  with  all  my 
hearr;  but  this  same  courting-  seems  so  different  to 
my  manner  of  aeting  on  such  an  occasion,  that  I  must 
own  it  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"  When  circumstances  happen  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  may  it  not  be  expedient  to 
meet  them  by  extraordinary  measures,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  successful  termination?" 

"  Without  doubt." 

"And  may  not  this  be  such  an  one?" 

"  By  the  measures  you  are  about  to  adopt,  it  should 
seem  so." 

"  My  good  friend  Ringot,  I  c-annot  at  this  momenf 
explain  to  you  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  ;  if  is 
one  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested  ;  and  the  success 
of  which  will  principally  depend  on  your  friendly  aid  ; 
and' you  know  I  shall  be  av  all  times  happy  to  rendfer 
you  similar  assistance." 

"  No,  not  similar  assistance,  good  citizen  Pierre,  for 
it  is  not  at  all  clearto  my  comprehension  that  it  would 
be  any  assistance  at  all." 

"  Well,  such  as  I  can  at  any  time  render  you." 

"  Thai's  more  to  the  purpose." 

"When  I  said  treat  the  lady  with  proper  courtesy, 
I  said  so  merely  because  r  wished  that  the  case  was 
one  in  which  I'  did  not  desire  that  matters  should  be 
It' first  carried  too  far;  such  a  step  is  necessary  to  the 
♦X)mploti()n  of  my  scheme,  for  the  fhiher  is  rather  ob- 
stinate, and  not  a  little  inclined  to  express  His  thoughts 
more  fVeely  than  we  are  accustomed'  tor  allow;  or  is' 


proper  for  the  well-being  of  the  Republic;  but  that, 
good  Ringot,  you  will  not  heed ;  let  it  be  forgotten; 
nor  need  you  instruct  your  clerk  to  draw  up  a  'proces' 
of  the  circurasiauces.  Should  we  consider  an  eXamt- 
nation  necessary,  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  far- 
iher." 

"Well,  well !  citizen,  I  see  what  you  require  of  me, 
and  it  shall  be  done  to  the  best  of  my  endeavours^  fiut 
when  shall  I  pay  the  worthy  gentleman  a  visit?" 
"  To-morrow,  if  it  suits  your  convenience." 
"  Perfectly  so  ;  then  to-morrow  let  it  be." 
A  pause  of  some  duration  here  ensued,  and  Armanti 
appeared  ill  at  ease ;  he  had  requested  the  assistancd 
of  Ringot,  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  assist- 
ance would  be  rendered,  he  was  by  no  means  s^is*' 
fied.  Ringot  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid'  him, 
he  was  well  assured ;  but  his  character  for  gallantly 
was  by  no  means  the  least  failingof  his  nature;  should 
it  by  any  chance  happen  that  Cecil©  attracted  his  at- 
tention, he  was  not  likely  to  stand  upon  much  cere* 
mony,  either  as  to  obliging  or  disobliging  anyone; 
providing  his  own  ends  were  impeded ;  but  what 
could  he  do  without  him?  nothing;  he  must,  at  alt 
hazards,  trust  him  ;  and  even  were  it  to  happen  as  his 
suspicions  seemed  to  fancy,  he  should  be  on  his  guard, 
and  prevent  Master  Ringot  carrying^  matters  farther 
than  he  intended.  To  add  to  his  annoyonce,  some- 
thing else  seemed  to  occur  to  his  remembrtince,  for 
seizing  a  bell  which  lay  upon  the  table,  he  rang  it 
with  much  volence. 

"  Marcel,"  said  he  to  the  clbrK  whoentaredi  "  hscver 
'you  made  the  inquiries  I  directed?" 
"I  have,  citizen." 

"  Well,  well !  and  the  revolt,  m«n  !" 
"  I  have  as  yet  only  discovered  that  the  conjurer* 
slept  three  nights  at  the  '  Gblden  Lion,'  a  small  inn' 
adjoining  the  market-place,  and  that  he  and  his  compfli- 
nion  went  outyesterday  afternoon,  leaving  their  things 
at  their  lodgings,  and  have  not  yet  returned." 
"  Well,  and  where  are  th( y  gone'  to  ?" 
"That I  have  been  unable  at  present  to  discover, 
as  they  are  without  a  pass."' 

"And  is  this  all  your  inf()miaiion^-this  yollt*  boast- 
ed'police?  let  them  be'  followed,  and,  do  you  miad 
me,  arrested ;  and  see  it  done  yourself." 

The  clerk  bowed  and  retired,  and  the  angry  com- 
missioner tried  to  turn  his  aiieniion  !o  the  papers  be- 
fore him,  but  not  with  much  success,  for  his  thoughts' 
were  ever  wandering  elsewhere. 

It  was  about  noontide,  on  a  clear,  bright  stinny  day. 
that  Antoine,  the  butler  and  valet  of  Mims.  St.  Vallier 
perceived  to  his  no  small  surprise,  a  party  of  horse- 
men, apparently  about  a  dozen  in  number,  riding'up" 
the  avenue,  and  to  his  still  greateramazement,  saw,  on. 
looking  a  little  more  intently,  that  the  larger  part  of 
them  consisted  of  gendarmerie ;  their  object  in  tHUtf 
seeking  the  chateau,  was  quite  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion ;  and,  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound',  He  hastened  W 
apprise  his  master  of  the  circumstance. 

St.  Vallier  was  no  less  surpri.sed  than  his ' servant  JHT 
to  the  meaning  of  so  unusual' a  visit ;  though  from  whaf 
his  daughter  had  informed  him  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, he  vagtiely  surmised  that  Eugene  St'.  Clair  might;^ 
be  the  object  of  their  search  ;  but  conjecture  waa^ 
speedily  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  arrival  of  the  parly  at' 
the  door,  and  some  one  dbraanding,  Monsieur  St  Yhl- 
lier. 

A  servant  shortly  aflter  entered  St:  Valller'd  ntudjt 
preceding  Monsieur  Jean  Ringot,  who  bowed  as  po? 
liiely  as  if  he  had  called  merely  to  pay  hira  a  morning: 
visit. 

"  I  have  the  honemn  I  Relieve,  to  addliess  Monsieur 
St.  Vallier  r 

"The  same,  sir,  at' your  service.'" 
"  And  r,  sir.  Have  the*  honour  to  introdUce  my^lTttl' 
youmoiiceasciiiBeir J««  WrJgot." 
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"  The  name,  sir,  is  one  I  do  not  immediately  call  to 
mind." 

"  Probably  not !  it  is  not  an  illustrious  one,  but  it  is 
one  that,  at  a  future  time,  you  may  possibly  not  forget." 

St.  Vallier  bowed. 

"  May  I  request  you  to  be  seated,  sir,  and  favour  me 
with  the  nature  of  your  business  with  me?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  with  all  tlie  pleasure  in  the  world. 
My  name,  sir,  as  1  said  before,  is  Joan  Ringot,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Republic  of  France;  my  situation,  that  of 
Commissioner  of  Limoges,  and  my  present  business 
■with  yourself,  to  request  that  you  will  honour  me  with 
your  company  for  a  short,  time  at  Liinuges." 

"  My  company,  sir !  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend 
you." 

"  Possibly  not; — allow  me  to  explain  myself  in  a  few 
words:  you  are  my  prisoner,  sir." 

"  Your  prisoner,  sir, — and  for  what,  pray  ?" 

"Simply  that  you  are  accused  of  being  disaffected 
towards  the  Republic,  and  as  hostile  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people." 

Really,  sir,  that  is  so  vague  a  charge,  that  it  scarce 
admits  of  an  answer." 

"  It  will  serve  for  the  present." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  that  upon  so  general  a  charge,  it  can- 
not be  your  intention  that  I  should  be  forced  from 
hence  as  a  prisoner." 

"  I  should  hope  force  will  not  be  necessary." 

"  Certainly  not  from  me,  sir  ;  but  I  am  .«o  surprised  at 
the  suddenness,  the  vagueness  of  such  a  charge,  that 
I  can  hardly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  me." 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  do  so;  i^n  due 
time  a  specific  charge  will  be  made  against  you,  and 
proper  space  allowed  you  to  find  the  means  to  rebut 
the  accusation ;  and  be  assured  that  every  impartiality 
will  be  then  shown  towards  you,  both  by  ray  colleague 
and  myself ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  sir,  let 
your  mind  be  quite  at  ease,  you  will  not  be  alone  in 
your  misfortune  ;  your  companions,  I  can  assure  you, 
will  be  men  of  most  excellent  birth  and  accomplished 
manners — the  time  will  pass  very  agreeably." 

"  As  to  the  impartiality  of  yourself,  sir,  I  can  say 
nothing,  but  from  your  colleague  I  have  little  to  hope : 
that  there  is  something  in  this  emanating  from  him,  I 
am  well  assured,  for  he  is  villain  enough  to  violate  the 
hearth  that  sheltered  his  youth,  and  use  his  sudden 
power  to  oppress  one  to  whom  he  owes  even  more  than 
does  a  son  to  a  parent." 

"  That  is  a  business,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue." 

"  Am  I  alone,  sir,  the  only  object  of  your  visit,  or 
are  there  others  against  whom  this  injustice  is  to  be 
exercised  ?" 

"  The  only  one ;  and  when  your  leisure  suits,  per- 
haps I  may  be  favoured  with  your  company  towards 
Limoges." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  my  daughter  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  but  it  must  be  in  my  presence ;  it  is 
against  all  precedent  to  allow  a  prisoner  speech  of  any 
one,  save  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer." 

"It  seems  I  must  submit  myself  entirely  to  your 
will.  Antoine,"  said  he,  tHrning  to  the  servant,  who 
had  been  standing  during  the  above  conversation  in 
mute  amazement, "  inform  your  mistress  I  would  speak 
a  moment  with  her,  but  tell  her  nothing  of  what  has 
taken  place,  leave  that  to  me." 

During  the  absence  of  Antoine,  a  perfect  silence  was 
observed  towards  each  other  by  St.  V'allier  and  Citizen 
Bingot ;  the  latter  amusing  himself  by  humming  an 
air,  and  sauntering  listlessly  up  to  some  pictures  hang- 
ing from  the  walls,  and  which  he  appeared  to  examine 
with  all  the  air  of  a  would*be  connoisseur — first  turn- 
ing to  one  side  then  another,  as  if  to  obtain  a  better 
lijht ;  for  Ringot  well  knew  that  in  the  country  man- 
sions of  the  nobility  and  gentry  many  valuable  paint- 


ings were  to  be  found,  the  appropriation  of  which  to 
himself  he  felt  nothing  disinclined  to,  though  whether 
those  he  was  then  regarding  were  of  the  desired  class 
or  not,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  determine.  His  at- 
tention was,  however,  soon  drawn  away  by  the  en- 
trance of  Cecile. 

"  Antoine  informs  me,  my  dear  father,  you  wish  ta 
see  me,"  but  seeing  Ringot,  she  drew  back,  exclaim- 
ing, "  pardon  me,  but  I  thought  you  were  alone." 

"  Cecile,  my  child,  I  do  indeed  wish  to  see  you,  and 
I  could  have  wished  it  to  have  been  alone." 
"  Surely,  my  dear  lather,  your  wishes — " 
"  Are  no  longer  of  any  effect ;  but  be  not  alarmed, 
my  dear  child,  at  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you :  this, 
gentleman  is  Monsieur  Jean  Ringot,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Limoges." 

Cecile  bowed,  and  Monsier  St.  Vallier  resumed. 
•'  His  present  object  here,  is  with  me." 
"  With  you,  my  dear  father  ?" 

"  Even  with  me,  Cecile :  that  fiend  in  human  shape, 
Armand,  has  sought  to  consummate  his  acts  of  iniquity, 
by  raising  his  hand  against  those,  whom  every  tie  of 
gratitude  should  teach  him  to  uphold ;  for  that  he  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  1  well  know.  At  his  instigation  I 
have  been  accused  of  meditating  acts  against  the  Re- 
public and  the  people." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  impossible !  there  is,  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  it  cannot  be." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  afraid  it  is  but  too  true." 
"  It  cannot  be  :  oh,  sir !"  she   exclaimed,  turning  to 
Ringot,  "  surely  you  have  made  some  error,  it  cannot 
be  my  father  you  are  seeking :  oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  say 
it  is  not  so." 

Ringot,  from  the  time  of  Cecile's  entrance  into  the 
room  until  she  addressed  him,  had  busied  himself  with 
nn  accurate  survey  of  the  person  of  that  being,  who  by 
her  charms  had  attracted  the  attention  of  his  stoical 
fellow  Commissioner,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Armand  was  no  such  indifferent  judge  in  these 
matters  as  he  had  supposed  ;  when,  therefore,  Cecile 
addressed  him,  his  manners  assumed  at  once  as  polite 
an  air  as  their  nature  was  capable  of 

"  Indeed,  mam'selle,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  I  could  say 
it  was,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  so  being;  but 
you  need  not  distress  yourself,  for  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  charge  will  eventually  be  found  groundless  ; 
but  our  duty  to  the  state  requires  it  should  be  inquired 
into  :  a  few  days  at  Limoges  will,  I  think,  most  proba- 
bly be  the  end  of  it." 

"  To  Limoges — oh,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  take 
him  there !" 

"  Mam'selle,  I  have  no  choice." 
"  Surely,  he  might  remain  in  his  own  house,  sur- 
rounded by  your  people,"  chimed  in  Antoine. 
"  It  cannot  be." 

"  You  will  allow  myself  and  one  of  the  servants  to 
accompany  my  father?"  said  Cecile. 

"  One  of  the  servants,  mam'selle,  may  do  so ;  but  as 
for  yourself,  it  cannot  be  :  a  prison  would  be  but  an  in- 
different residence  for  one  so  young  and  so  little  used 
to  the  world's  rough  usage." 

"To  whatever  place  my  father's  ill  fortune  may 
consign  him.  Monsieur  Ringot,  his  daughter  surely  may 
be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  It  cannot  be  in  your 
nature,  sir,  to  refuse  me  such  a  request." 

"  Mam'selle,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  refuse  you 
any  thing,  however  unreasonable  the  request  might  be» 
could  I  of  my  own  free  will  grant  it ;  but  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  duty,  which  must  be  strictly  performed  by 
those  appointed,  and  in  this  case  I  have  not  the  power, 
much  as  I  may  have  the  inclination  to  serve  you." 

"  Cecile,  my  child,  do  not  persist  in  urging  a  request 
which  you  see  is  but  in  vain ;  nor  am  I  altogether 
sorry  it  is  so,  for  a  prison  in  these  sad  times,  would^ 
as  Monsieur  Ringot  has  justly  observed,  be  but  an  in- 
different place  for  you.     For  myself,  my  dear  child,  I 
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am  under  no  alarm ;  my  course  of  life  lias  been  such, 
that  I  have  altogether  avoided  interfering  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  times,  and  am  therefore  under  no  appre- 
hension for  all  the  malevolence  of  Arraand  against 
me." 

"  Monsieur  St.  Vallier,"  said  Ringot,  "  I  hope  with 
you  the  charge  will  be  unfounded,  but  as  an  accusation 
has  been  made  against  you,  our  duly  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  passed  by  without  inquiry,  but  any  urmecessary 
harshness  you  shall  not  have  to  complain  ul  ;  you  may 
always  have  the  attendance  <»r  one  oi  your  servants 
about  you,  and  1  will  take  upon  m)8L4f  the  responsi- 
bility of  allowing  your  daughter  once  during  each  day 
to  visit  you,  and  should  any  impediment  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  her  so  doing,  I  will  accompany  her  myself: 
more  than  this  I  canot  do." 

"Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  intentions  towards 
me,  for  it  will  be  some  alleviation  of  my  misery  to  be 
allowed,  even  though  for  a  brief  space,  to  see  my 
child." 

"  And  now,  Monsieur  St  Vallier,  as  the  day  wears 
on,  and  we  have  some  distance  to  Limuges,  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  say  I  have  ordered  your  carriage  to  the 
door,  and  that  I  shall  feel  proud  to  have  the  honour  of 
accompanying  you." 

"Sir,  I  am  now  at  your  service,  for  it  is  useless  to 
delay  what  cannot  be  avoided.  Cecile,  my  dearest, 
my  only  child,  let  me  press  thee  to  my  heart,  for 
heaven  only  knows  whether  under  this  roof  we  shall 
meet  again :  it  is  a  parting  from  the  hOme  of  yoHr 
childhood,  that  breaks  perhaps  for  ever  the  links  of 
fond  recollection  that  it  has  been  to  each,  and  those 
cherished  scenes  and  objects  we  have  loved  to  dwell 
upon  must  now  be  forgotten — may  heaven  in  its 
mercy  bless  you,  my  dearest  child,  may  it  shield  and 
protect  you  !" 

Cecile  hung  upon  her  father's  neck,  but  spoke  not; 
her  bosom  heaved  and  throbbed,  as  her  feelings  sought 
to  gain  utterance  in  speech,  but  words  could  not  ex- 
press them  ;  tiiey  were  too  deep  for  speech  ;  and  even 
when  her  father  hurriedly  forced  himself  from  her 
arms,  a  low  sigh  was  all  that  escaped  her,  as  the  ca- 
valcade swept  down  the  avenue.  She  strained  her 
eyes  to  the  utmost,  to  watch  ihem,  until  they  were 
finally  closed  from  her  view,  when  pressing  her  hands 
upon  her  burning  forehead,  she  remained  a  few  mo- 
ments as  if  buried  in  deep  thought.  At  length  she 
exclaimed, 

"Gone!  oh,  merciful  powers;  and  has  it  at  length 
come  to  this ;  and  is  my  once  happy  home  thus  ren- 
dered desolate  by  him.  who  should  have  supported  it 
long  as  life  endured!  Oh,  Armand  !  Armand!  1  could 
not  think  thee  what  the  world  would  have  me ;  but 
now,  monster,  I  hate,  I  loathe  thee !  Oh,  my  poor  brain, 
how  it  racks  and  throbs!— my  poor  father!— Oh,  do 
not  leave  me! — in  mercy,  in  pity's  sake,  spare  him! 
but  they  cannot  hear  me ;  and  even  could  they,  they 
have  no  feelings  of  compassion." 

She  still  continued  gazing  down  the  avenue  but 
her  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears,  which  rolling 
fast  down  her  cheeks,  assuaged,  in  some  degree,  the 
violence  of  her  feelings. 

"  But  there  is  hope ;  Heaven  will  not  desert  him 
even  in  the  hour  of  trial." 

She  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  raising  her  hands  to 
heaven,  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  protection. 
No  sooner  had  she  finished  her  supplication,  than 
raising  herself  from  her  kneeling  position,  it  seemed 
08  if  a  heavy  load  had  been  removed  ;  she  felt  there 
was  hope ;  the  dark  feelings  of  desolation  had  for  the 
moment  passed  away.  She  perceived  a  bright  open- 
ing glimmering  amidst  the  clouded  prospect  of  the 
moment. 

"  Cecile!"  said  a  faint  voice  close  beside  her." 

She  looked  up,  and  beheld  Eugene. 

*'  Eugene,  you  have  sought  me  in  a  sad  hour ;  all 


you  have  predicted,  has  come  to  pass ;  my  poor  father 
has  been  forced  away." 

"  Cecile,  I  have  seen  it  all,  without  the  power  to 
aid  you." 

"  But,  Eugene,  dearest  Eugene,  there  is  hope ! — 
Oh,  say  there  is  hope ! — Oh,  do  not  look  as  though 
you  were  afraid  to  speak  your  thoughts." 

"  There  is  ever  hope,  Cecile ;  and  I  cannot  think 
circumstances  are  as  much  against  your  father  as  they 
would  seem." 

"  Then,  there  is  hope.'' 

"  Yes,  dearest  Cecile,  I  think  there  is.  Armand,. 
lost  as  he  may  be  to  all  sense  of  shame,  cannot  carry 
matters  to  extremity  against  your  father ;  even  his 
feelings,  black  as  they  may  be,  would  not  allow  him." 
"  Oh,  no,  Eugene ;  it  is  not  from  Arraand  we  must 
look  for  forbearance ;  the  blow  he  has  this  day  struck, 
leaves  us  no  hope ;  he  has  gone  too  far  to  recede." 

"  It  is  an  act  never  to  be  forgiven,  Cecile,  I  grant : 
but  be  assured,  it  is  only  the  better  to  carry  on  his 
schemes ;  and  it  would  serve  no  purpose  he  can  have 
in  view,  to  carry  them  beyond  a  certain  point." 

"  No,  no,  Eugene ;  from  him,  1  say  again,  we  have 
nothing  to  hope." 

"  Then,  dearest  Cecile,  if  from  Armand  we  have 
nothing  to  expect,  upon  ourselves  must  it  rest  to  extri- 
cate your  father  from  the  danger  which  menaces  him; 
and  though,  for  the  moment,  1  do  not  see  in  what  way 
we  can  render  him  assistance,  yet  be  assured  that 
some  opportunity  will  always  present  itself  to  those 
who  are  on  the  watch,  and  which  may  happen  when 
we  least  of  all  expect  it." 

The  Commissioner  who  arrested  my  father,  Mon- 
sieur Ringot,  has  promised  me  that  I  shall  have  daily 
access  to  him,  which  will  in  some  degree  prevent  his 
desponding ;  but  oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  my  poor 
father,  at  a  time  when  he  begins  to  need  all  the  lux- 
uries of  life — wanting  even  the  commonest  necessaries. 
Oh!  'tis  a  bitter  thought!" 

"Cecile,  heaven  knows  how  deeply  1  commiserate 
your  father's  situation,  and  now  do  I  poignantly  feel 
my  own  unhappy  position,  which  cripples  every  ener- 
gy, and  seems  to  mar  every  scheme  that  presents  itself 
to  my  imagination;  but  lo-morrow,  when  you  visit 
your  father,  assure  him,  that  surrounded  as  I  may  be 
with  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  shall  not  impede 
my  straining  every  nerve  to  assist  him  :  times  cannot 
have  so  changed  the  nature  of  men's  hearts,  as  to 
steel  them  against  ail  former  friendships;  and  these 
Commissioners,  atrocious  as  their  acts  may  be,  dare 
not  proceed  in  defiance  of  every  show  of  justice." 

"  It  is  when  affliction  presses  its  heavy  hand  upon 
us,  Eugene,  that  we  begin  to  find  the  value  of  friend- 
ship, and  may  our  case  not  be  that  we  so  often  hear 
of,  when  adversity  makes  those  with  whom  they  were 
allied  in  prosperity,  turn  an  ear  of  chilling  apathy  to 
our  prayers  for  assistance." 

Forbid  it  heaven;  but  such  I  do  not  think  will  be 
our  lot." 

Eugene  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  as- 
suage the  grief  that  weighed  down  the  spirits  of  Ce- 
cile ;  and  though  he  tried  to  place  her  father's  situ- 
ation in  the  most  favourable  position,  yet  could  he 
not  but  feel,  in  his  own  mind,  that  St.  Vallier  was  in 
some  peril :  the  bloody  and  atrocious  acts  performed 
by  the  Commissioners  in  other  parts  of  France  had 
travelled  swiftly  on,  and  struck  a  terror  even  into  the 
stoutest  hearts.  Wholesale  massacres  of  unoffending 
women  and  children,  had  shown  the  spirit  with 
which  they  were  actuated  ;  and  though  Limoges  had 
net  as  yet  shared  in  the  atrocities  of  the  times,  yet  the 
arrival  of  Commissioners,  and  the  various  arrests  of 
persons  of  distinction,  seemed  to  show  the  times  were 
darkening  around  them ;  and  when  Eugene  thought  of 
the  feelings  that  actuated  Armand  in  his  proceedings 
against  St.  Vallier,  and  that  having  once  overstepped 
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th«  barriers  of  shame  in  thus  causing  his  arrest,  and 
that  his  hate  and  malevolence  would  grow  with  e\ery 
impediment,  his  heart,  for  the  moment,  sank  within 
him;  but  still  did  he  not  despair;  he  felt  no  common 
eiertions  were-  required :  to  such  he  felt  himself  equal, 
ami  he  caught  himself  echoing  the  expression  he  had 
used  a  day  or  two  before  in  the  market-plaee :  "  We 
shall  baffle  you  yet,  Sir  Commi^oner!" 

The-  heavy  portals  of  the  prison  of  Limoges-  elosed 
upon  St.  Vallier,  and  he  found  himself  among  a  crowd 
of  beings  to  whom  sorrow  and  suffering  seemed  long 
fifflfiiliar.  Their  care-worn  haggard  countenances  be- 
tokened a  weight  of  misery,  almost  sufficient  to  have 
saved  the  Commissioners  any  fiirlher'  trouble.  Rin- 
ger, on  talcing  leave  at  the  gateway,  had  assured  him 
that  every  thing  should  l)e  done  to  alleviate,  as-  much 
a»  possible,  the  unpleasantness!  of  his  situation;  but 
this  was  little  comfort  to  one  torn  from  hishome  and 
ffHnily,  and  his  mind  reverted  with  horror  to  his 
<£aughter;  who  was  thus  left  exposed'  to  the  villanous 
arts-of  Armand.  To  whom  could  she  Itwk,  in  these 
sad  and  troubled  times,  for  protection  in  her  defence- 
less state? — where  could  she  seek  for  consolation  and 
assistance? — for  all  those  with  whom  they  had  been 
connected  in  tie*  of  friendship  had  quitted  the  coun- 
tiy,  hoping  to  find  elsewhere  that  peace  and  safety 
now  a  stranger- to  their  own  unhappy  land. 

Pfe  looked  around  upon  the  melancholy  group  of 
beings,  who  were  too  much  busied  in  their  own  sad 
thoughts  to  heed  the  unfortunately  but  too  often  re- 
peated circumstancM  of  a  new  arrival ;  and  he 
thought,  changed  as  they  were  in  apps-aranee,  he 
could  recognize  those  he  had  known  in  better  times 
aod'  circumstances. 

Seated  on  a  stone  bench  that  ran  beside  the  wall, 
was  one  who  buried  his  face  within  his  hands,  striv- 
ing to  hide  the  world  and  its  evil  aspect  from  his 
sight;  but  still  the  thoughts  would  flow  unbidden  in 
their  wonted  channel,  and  vainly  did  he  seek  to  shut 
out' the  horrid  scene  around  him.  He  drew  his  hand, 
after  a  few  moments,  heavily  across  his  brow,  and 
looking  up,  saw  St.  Vallier  standing  beside  him. 

"  God  of  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  it  be  they 
■would' destroy  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  this  un- 
happy country!  Would  they  strike  down  all  that  is 
worthy  to  be  cherished  in  the  world's  esteem,  and 
make  it  as  foul  and  hideous  as  themselves?  Surely, 
St.  Vallier,  of  all  men,  you  should  have  escaped  bear- 
ing a  part  in  these  unhappy  scenes." 

St.  Vallier  could  not  fail  to  recognize  ono;  worn  as 
he  was  by  suffering  and  anguish,  who  had,  in  better 
and.  happier  days,  been  amongst  those  most  honored 
in  Limoges,  spending  his  time  and  substance  in  en- 
deavoring to  nmeliorate  the  condition  of  those  upon 
whom  affliction  and  want  had  cast  their  iron  hand. 
Of  the  politics  of  the  period  he  knew  or  cared  to  know 
but  little ,  those  who  sought  his  assistance  found  it  at 
once- — it  was  sufficient' they  needed  it;  and  he- never 
thought  whether  or  not  ihey  were  those  who  were 
stwving  to  spread  abroad  the  wild  principles  of  the 
timesi 

"My  good  and  honored  friend,"  replied  St.  Vallier, 
"'borne  down  as  I  am  at  this  moment  by  sorrow,  yet 
afm  1  still  more  grieved  to  find  one  who  should  have 
remained  unharmed  amidst  sill  the  troubles  of  these 
unhappy  times,  a  prisonervvithin  these  walls." 

"  Nay,  think  not  of  me,  St.  Vallier,"  replied  Mon- 
saeur  Germain,  "  for  thougli  I  may  suffer  much,  and 
am  sore  in  spirit,  it  is  not  ibr  myself,  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  those  must  endure  who  look  up  to  me 
ibr  assistance  and  support;  but  you,  too,  aro  a  falher, 
and  know,  unhappily,  what  it  is  drives'  rae  almost  to 
distraction.'' 

St.  Vallier  drew  his  breath  heavily,  fbr  ho  felt  but 
too  severely  the  anguish- of  his  friend,  and  knevii  un- 
fortunately, fh>n  sad  experience)  howhe  sitfiered'r 


What  are  the  feelings  of  bod'ily  suffering  coraparerf 
to  those  of  the  mind  ?  The  most  cruel  torture  that 
man,  in  the  darkest  ages,  gloried-  to  invent,  never 
could  equal  tlrose  the  dull  solitary  hours  of  reflection' 
brings  to  a  prisoner's  mind.  Alone  in  his  narrow  cell, 
shut  out  from  all  the  world,  his  mind  busies  itself  in 
reflecting  on  those  it  most  loves;  it  looks  back  on  the 
many  happy  hours  passed  with  those  dear  ob- 
jects whose  welfare  was  its  most  anxious  care,  and 
every  circumstance  of  scene  and  time  is  recalled  with 
most  minute  lidelity ;  it  traces  from  its  earliest  youth- 
each  action  of  his  life — the  various  chequered  events 
that  have  happened  in  its  course — the  proud  days  of 
love  and  triumph,  when  its  buoyant  spirits  scarce 
looked  upon  impediment  but  as  a  stimulus  to  fresh 
exertion — and  the  changing  tides  of  hope  and  fear, 
as  each  year  brought  its  anxious  moments;  then  it 
dwells  with  satisfaction  on  the  time  when  this  was* 
past,  and  all  again  was  bright  and  lair. 

But  when  the  mind  turns  from  this  bright  pictlipr, 
and  looks  upon  the  present,  thinking  of  the  state  of 
those  with  whom  its  happiest  hours  have  been  past, 
and  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  the  dark  evil* 
spirit  of  foreboding  strikes  it  with  dismay,  and  all  is 
horror  and  torture,  worse  than  man's  savage  nature 
can  inflict. 

It  was  some  alleviation  to  the  situation  of  St.  Val^ 
lier  that  his  daughter  was  allowed  to  see  him  daily  in 
his  confinement ;  and  her  visits,  brief  even  as  ihejr 
were,  afforded  every  consolation  save  one.  The  anx"- 
ious  falher  could  not  but  see  that  grief  had  laid  hi»' 
heavy  hand  strong  upon  her,  and  her  delicate  framw 
seemed  to  sink  beneath  the  load  of  care  and  sorrow 
that  preyed  upon  her  mind.  In  vain  did  he  strive  tuy 
assure  her  that  there  was  and  could  be  nothing  txy 
cause  alarm;  that  Armand,  even  with  the  worst  in^ 
tenlions,  dared  not  proceed  to  any  extremity.  She 
listened,  and  seemed  to  agree  in  all  her  father  said, 
and  even  went  beyond,  in  expressing  what  she  knew 
to  be  at  variance  with  her  feelings;  but  still,  midst 
all,  she  gave  no  sign  she  felt  the  consoling  spirit  of 
hope,  but,  like  a  sickly,  fading  flower;  continued  day 
by  day  to  droop. 

Ringot  generally  contrived  to  throw  himself  in  Ge» 
cile's  way,  as  slie  was  leaving  the  prison,  and  strove 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  Any  request  she  would' 
make  respecting  the  amelioration  of  her  father's  siltia'- 
tion,  not  inconsistent  with  his  safe  keeping,  he  pro^ 
mised  should  be  instantly  comp'ied  with  ;  and  even  at 
times  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  no  harm  should' 
eventually  happen  to  St.  Vallier,  as  the  cireumstances 
which  had  rendered  his  imprisonment  necessary  would 
doubtless  soon  be  explained,  and  he  would  be  again 
at  Iil)erty.  But  when  Cecile  looked  in  doubt,  and' 
seemed  to  think  that  such  a  happy  event  was  lar  fronr 
being  so  near  as  he  would  imply,  the  Commissioner 
almost  felt  it  in  his  heart  to  th\\»art  the  plans  of  his 
coadjutor,  and  strive  to  gain  the  girl  himself;  and  if 
he  hesiinled  in  .^o  doing,  it  was  not  that  he  eared'  an 
instant  fbr  the  opinionsor  good-will  of  Armand,  but 
that  he  had  many  and  sundry  donbts  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  whether  he  had  created  a  sufficient  impression 
in  his  favour  to  make  if  worth  his  while  to  take  such 
a  step. 

The  Commissioner-  had  wooed  so  ofJen  in  his  wild 
way,  that  he  began  to  consider  himself  rather  aw 
jidept  in  the-  art  of  conquest;  and  yet  at  present  h» 
could  iK)t  but  remark  he  ffelt  somewhat  different  to 
what  he  had  ever  done  before.  There  was  some*- 
thing  about  the  mild,  quiet,  suffering  spirit  of  Cecilie; 
which  made  him  respect  her  more  titan  he  had" ever 
done  her  sex';  and  he  fbrebore  to  press  her  in  hia 
quick  impetuous  manner.  He  fell  a  pleasure-  to 
which  he  was  unaccustomed;  in  offering  consolation 
to  her  in  her  sadneest^and  wonderednhat  it  should  be  in 
the  power  of   woman* tc subdue  man^s^flBVogenattu-c. 
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Cecile  looked  upon  Ringot  with  soraethirrg  like 
feelings  of  gratitude-;  for  she  felt  that  much-  had  been 
done  to  render  her  father's  situaiion  less  paiaful  than 
it  might  have  been,  and  this  she  attributed  to  himi 
though,  had  she  known  the  truih,  she  would  have 
found  it  proceeded  fiom  Armand,  who  wished  to  try 
his  plans,  at  first,  without  any  unnecessary  degree  of 
harshness.  When  she  expressed,  in  a  subdued  raan- 
nw,  tliat  she  felt  his  kindness,  the  Commissioner  be- 
came profuse  in  his  promises  of  assistance,  and  again 
and  again  did  he  revolve  in  his  mind  schemes  that 
might  advance  himself  further  in  her  good  graces, 
aad  cease  any  longer  to  be  the  scapegoat  of  Pierre  St. 
Armand. 

His  inquiries,  at  last,  became  very  frequent  to  Ar- 
nHuad,  to  know  how  bo  intended  to  proceed,  as  St. 
Vallier  had  been  some  days  in  confinement,  and  ho 
steps  of  any  description  had  been  taken  against  him 
-»^not  even  a  simple  "  proces"  prepared,  or  any  thing 
tending  to  throw  somoihing  like  an  air  of  justice  upon 
^         their  pjoceedings. 

Armand,  in  his  turn,  expressed  bis  wonder  that 
Citizen  Jean  Ringot  should  so  suddenly  have  disco- 
'vered  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  show  of  justice  in 
their  proceedings,  and  bade  him  call  to  mind  many 
aclSi  where  he  had  not  allowed  such  to  weigli  with 
hira  for  a  single  instant,  when  iney  interfered  with  his 
own  plan*  i  and  now,  forsooth,  he  had  discovered  all 
at' once  that  it  was  necessary 

Ringot  wanted  not  much  to  excite  his  anger,  for 
he  was  more  than  half  prepared  lo  seek  a  quarrel 
with  his  brother  Commissioner,  and  he  replied,  some- 
what sharply. 

"Why,  look  you,  Armand,  I  care  as  little  fbr  justice 
a*  any  man  living;  for  it  is  a  by-\\*rd  used  in  nil 
afges  to  cover  acts  that  **ould  oihervvise  want  a  iiame. 
But,  let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  never  heeded  it.  In  the 
ppesefit  cas»,  however,  there  is  a  difference  with 
much  that  I  have  done  ;  yon  have  made  a  scapegoat 
of  me  to  carry  on  your  plans.  'J'his  same  St.  Vallier, 
whom  you  have  made  me  arrest  and  throw  in  prison, 
was>  long  concerned  in  the  mines  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  with  the  miners,  of  whom  he  has  ever  been 
a  favourite;  they  now,  with  one  accord,  cry  out 
against  his  detention,  showeriirg  down  any  thing  but 
blessings  upon  me,  whom  they  consider  the  cause  of 
his.  imprisonment,  and  clamor  loudly  to  know  the 
Oftu«&.  how,  here  are  the  very  persi^ns  that  should 
be  Itwdest  in  our  favor,  crying  out  against  us — us, 
did  I  say? — no,  I  mean  myself;  for  I  will  be  sworn 
y«u  have  some  plausible  scheme  or  other  to  coarl  po- 
pularity at  my  e.\pense." 

'*  JVay,  IS'ay,"  said  Armiind,  "  yon  know  I  tdld  you 
my  plans  we#e  only  against  the  girl." 

**  Ay,  so  you  said."' 

"  So  I  .said!     Do  you  doubt  my  word  V 

"Well,  then,  look  you,  Armand.  if  I  do  doubt  your 
word,  it  is  because  I  know  you,  ami  all  your  specious' 
neas  i»  thrown  away  on  me.  I  say  again,  1  will  not 
be  your  dupe  I" 

"  Nor  have  you  ever  been  so,  Rlrrgot;  on  mine  ho- 
nor«  I  never  meant  more  than  I  have  stated  lo  you." 

"Well,  then,  I  say  again,  I  don't  like  it.  I  will  be 
answerable  for  no  man'.-^  act?*  but  my  own.  What  is 
it  to  me  that  you  love  a  milk-fitced  girl,  and  cannot 
woo  her  in  a  ChritJtian  fashion  ?" 

**' And  can  you  not  do  some  little  violence  to  your 
feelings,    to  serve  a  friend?"  said  Armarwl,  soothingly. 

"Ay  can  I,  indeed  ;  but  not  when  that  friend  would 
serve  himself  at  my  expense;  use  mo  so  long  as  it 
9»Hte  hiS' purpose*  and  leave  me  afterwards  to  get  out 
o£  ili«  mire'  as  best  I  may." 

"•Yo>w  are  out  of  temper,  Ringot,  and  cantjot'  se* 
1fcing8.in  their  proper  light." 

"  You  mean,  1  cannot  see-  tfcings  in^  tiie-  light  you 
wish  me." 


"  r  wish  you  to  see  them  no  otherwise  than  as  they 
really  are.  1  asked  you  to  oblige  and  eerve  roe  as  a 
friend,  in  a  matter  of  some  delicacy." 

'•I  told  you,  Armand,  at  the  time,  I  could  not  see 
how  that  could  serve  you ;  but  you  overmatched  me 
then,  and  I  did  as  you  wished ;  now  I  see  more  clear- 
ly, and  wish  to  wash  my  hands  of  it." 

"  V/ell,  well,  and  so  you  can — but  let  it  not  be  abc 
ruplly,  good  Ringot;  two  or  three  days  hence,  and  it 
shall  be  so." 

"  But  why  not  at  once  ?" 

"  Nay,  Ringot,  grant  me  but  a  day  or  two  loagpj; 
and  I  am  content  it  shall  be  so,*' 

"  Weil,  then,  if  1  must,"  half  growled  Ringot,  "  I 
must;  but,  mark  me,  I  will  be  quit  of  the  affair  then, 
altogether,  and  gladly,  too,  I  promise  you."  And  the 
Commissioner  turned  on  his  heel  in  a  discontented 
mood,  leaving  his  coadjutor  to  think  over  the  affair,  at 
his  leisure. 

"That  cursed  villain,"  said  Armand,  when  h» 
found  himself  alone,  "  has  some  deep-laid  plan  in 
view,  though,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  think  what 
it  can  be.  Curse  him  for  an  ill-conditioned  cur,that 
will  not  serve  a  friend!  But  look  to  it,  master  Rinr 
got,  for  I'll  watch  you  narrowly,  and  see  what  your 
manoeuvres  tend  to.  And  now  for  my  own  affairs, 
since  he  has  left  me  little  time  to  spare,  a  cross-grainr 
ed  beast !" 

Armand  was  much  annoyed  at  the  intention  of  his 
associates  to  assist  him  no  further  in  his  plans,  as  he 
had  relied  considerably  on  his  co-operation,  intending, 
as  Ringot  truly  said,  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  him» 
though  not  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brother  Com- 
missioner seemed  to  imagine.  He  was  not,  however, 
altogether  deceived  by  Ringot,  and  plainly  perceived 
that  the  alleged  pretext,  though  it  might  have  some 
weight,  was  far  from  the  real  cause  of  his  refusing 
further  to  assist  him;  he  knew  well  the  tortuous 
ways  by  which  Citizen  Jean  endeavored  to  insure 
the  success  of  his  schemes,  and  was  determined  lo 
watch  hira  narrowly,  and  see  if  he  could  not  discover 
the  real  object  he  hod  in  view. 

But  still  was  Armand  vexed  lo  find  that,  while 
Ringot  vvas  laying  the  foundation  of  his  own  schemes, 
the  plans  he  had  been  carrying  on  against  Cecile  St. 
Vallier  wcro  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground,  unless  by 
some  sudden  and  derisive  act  hp  could  bring  them  to 
a  successful  termination. 

His  original  intention  had  been,  to  work  upon  the 
fears  of  St.  Vallier  and  his  daughter,  until  he  had 
wrung  from  ihem  both  the  consent  he  desired;  and 
every  thing,  he  IJinried,  went  according  to  his  wishes, 
until  Ringot  refused  further  to  aid  him.  He  had  for- 
gotten, in  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  the  tools 
Ui-ed  by  ihe  guilty  are  often  worked  against  themselve«» 
and  that  the  aid  of  a  companion  in  crime  cannot  be 
rtlied  on  when  it  ceases  to  be  to  his  interest. 

He  felt  it  was  little  use  now  reflecting  on  what  his 
intentions  might  have  been ;  ai  present  he  must  act 
as  circumstances  should  dictate;  but  he  vowed,  de- 
spire  oJ  Ringot  and  all  that  might  rise  in  opposition 
to  strike  boldly,  and  even,  should  it  be  necessary,  to 
try  his  power  against  his  associate,  to  see  which  of 
them  had  most  weight;  and,  following  up  this  deter- 
mination, he  resolved  to  see  Cecile,  and  come  at  one© 
to  a  thorough  understanding. 

Cecile,  who  continued  to  reside  at  Bois  La.Reine 
since  St.  Vallier's  confinement,  had  returned  from  ona 
of  her  daily  visits  to  her  father,  with  more  than  her 
usual  spirits  of  despondence ;  for  she  had  fancied,  by 
the  care-worn  air  of  her  parent,  that  the  horror  of  his 
situation  would  soon  be  more  than  he  could  cootizme 
to  bear  up  against. 

She  was  seated  in  the  library,  where  so  many  iiaf^ 
py  hours  had  been  passed,  seeming  as  if  she  were 
reading  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a  lamp  which  scarce 
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sufficed  to  remove  the  dreary  look  from  the  apart-  ] 
ment,  for  the  evening  was  somewhat  advanced.  It  '' 
■was  in  vain  she  strove  to  seek  consolation  from  the 
work  before  her ;  for  thoogh  her  eyes  were  on  the  sa- 
cred page,  her  thoughts  wandered  lar  away.  She 
could  not  shut  out  from  her  mind  the  recollection  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  gloomy  forebodings  would 
continue  to  rise  one  above  another,  with  increased 
horror. 

The  announcement  of  a  visitor  at  this  late  hour 
seemed  to  augur  ill,  and  her  blood  ran  cold  with  hor- 
ror as  she  perceived  standing  in  the  door  way  the 
figure  of  Armand.  He  remained  for  a  moment  in 
hesitation,  for  his  confidence  was  somewhat  checked 
at  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  almost  the  only 
friend  he  had  ever  known  ;  it  was  but  an  instant, 
for  he  entered  pointing  to  the  servant  to  leave  the 
room. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  for  Armand 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say ;  at  length,  however,  he 
broke  the  silence. 

"  Cecile,  it  has  grieved  me  much  to  find  that  mis- 
fortune has  fallen  heavily  upon  your  father." 

"  My  poor  father,  sir,  has  indeed  suffered  much ; 
but  more  than  he  would  have  done,  did  he  not  reflect 
to  whom  he  owes  his  misery." 

"It  is  easy,  Cecile,  when  a  man  has  lost  the  world's 
fair  report,  to  accuse  him  of  much  that  he  is  innocent 
of." 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  to  whom  we 
owe  our  present  grief" 

"  Surely,  Cecile,  you  would  not  accuse  me  of  so 
base  an  act." 

"  I  accuse  no  one." 

"  But  your  suspicions " 

"  Are  not  ill  founded  when  they  point  to  one  who 
of  all  others  should  have  stayed  his  hand." 
"  Indeed,  indeed,  Cecile,  you  wrong  me." 
"  Pray  heaven  I  may  have  done  so,  Armand." 
"  It  is  not  in  my  nature  so  to  play  the  villain." 
"  Men  have  not  been  friendly  in  their  report,  when 
speaking  of  you." 

"  And  can  you  bejieve  all  the  wild  idle  tales  the 
world  chooses  to  invent  concerning  those  at  variance 
with  it?" 

"Armand,  until  conviction  was  so  sadly  forced  upon 
me,  I  had  refused  to  believe  the  evil  reports ;  and 
alone  have  1  striven  to  resist  the  prejudice  raised 
agianst  you." 

"  And  have  you,  Cecile,  thought  kmdly  of  me  ?" 
"  Armand,  I  have  thought  of  you  as  one  with  whom 
my  childhood  was  passed,  and  many  of  the  recollec- 
tions of  my  early  years  ate  those  in  which  we  each 
have  borne  a  part.  I  had  looked  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  the  time  when,  mingling  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life,  you  should  earn  yourself  a  name  and  reputation ; 
and  even  in  this  distant  spot,  where  reports  travel 
slow  and  vaguely,  when  they  were  to  your  prejudice, 
as  they  unfortunately  but  too  often  were,  I  refused  to 
give  them  credence,  thinking  circumstances  might  be 
against  you,  and  that  your  heart  was  not  so  bad  in  its 
nature  as  it  would  seem  to  be." 

♦'  I  knew  your  gentle  disposition  would  lean  kindly 
towards  me,  and  look  favorably  at  those  circumstances 
which  the  world  construed  harshly,  and  I  was  unable 
to  disprove." 

"  Whatever  my  opinions  might  have  been,  they  are 
now  changed ;  for  I  have  learnt,  by  sad  experience, 
it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  spare  even  those  you  should 
have  loved  and  cherished." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Cecile,  you  wrong  me,  for,  'midst 

all  that  has  taken  place,  I  have  ever  loved  you." 

"  How,  sir !"  exclaimed  Cecile,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Cecile,  I  have  truly  loved  you,  and  all  that 

I  have  done  has  been  for  your  sake.     Had  I  not  felt 

towards  you  as  I  never  yet  did  towards  woman,  my 


path  of  life  might  have  been  far  different.  If  I  have 
lost  the  world's  good  report,  and  sunk  in  the  esteem 
of  man,  it  has  been  because  1  strove,  in  gaining  pow- 
er, to  gain  that  being  I  prized  more  than  all  the  world 
had  it  in  its  power  to  bestow." 

"  I  never  gave  you  cause  to  think  I  felt  towards 
you  other  than  friendship,  for,  since  I  was  a  child,  we 
have  met  but  little,  and  scarce  exchanged  more  than 
the  commonest  courtesies  of  life ;  but,  even  had  my 
feelings  been  different,  what  you  have  done  would 
turn  my  heart  for  ever  against  you." 

"  No,  no,  Cecile,  do  not  speak  thus — for  I  will 
forego  all  i  have  striven  so  long  to  gain — forsake  the 
parly  with  which  I  have  allied  myself,  and  live  but 
lor  you,  if  you  will  but  say  you  love  me." 

"  It  is  in  vain — I  do  not,  and  I  feel  I  never  more 
can  look  upon  you  even  as  I  have  been  used  to  do." 

"  But,  Cecile,  consider  all,  and  if  I  am  so  hideous 
as  the  world  would  make  me,  what  has  caused  it? 
You,  at  least,  should  look  with  different  feelings  on 
me,  since  you  have  made  me  what  I  am;  for  had  I 
not  lov^d  you  but  too  sincerely,  I  might  have  been  a 
better  man." 

Would  tfy  heaven,  then,  Armand,  you  had  never 
loved  me,  since  it  made  you  such  as  you  now  are !" 

"it  is  useless  to  indulge  in  idle  regrets — I  am  such 
as  I  am,  and  I  cannot  feel  towards  you  less  than  I 
have  done,  nor  make  the  world  forget  the  course  I 
have  pursued.  Cecile,  it  rests  with  you,  and  you 
alone,  to  save  your  father." 
"  With  me,  Armand?" 
"  Kven  with  you." 

"  Honestly,  I  do  not  understand  you." 
"  There  is  one  course  alone  can  save  him,  and  you 
can  be  the  only  instrument — for  as  my  wife  you  place 
your  fatlier  beyond  the  reach  of  danger;  but  otherwise 
I  have  not  the  power  to  save  him." 

"  I  understand  you  now,  sir;  you  wish  to  throw  on 
me  the  odious  part  of  seeming  to  stand  between  my 
lather  and  safety." 

"  It  remains  for  you  to  decide." 
"  Oh,  Armand,  I  never  in  all  my  life  bore  an  angry 
thought  towards  you,  and  have  looked  upon  you  as  I 
would  have  done  a  brother.  You  know  that  in  your 
boyhood  I  was  the  only  being  againet  whom  you  ever 
stayed  your  hand,  or  for  whom  you  ever  felt  a  mo- 
ment's kindness,  and  I  thought  then  yoti  looked  upon 
me  as  a  sister.  What  have  I  done  since  then,  that 
you  should  strive  to  throw  upon  me  such  a  weight  of 
misery  ?" 

"  Cecile,  I  have  told  you  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
— it  rests  with  you  to  decide." 

"  Armand,  you  know  I  cannot  decide,  I  have  told 
you  I  do  not  and  cannot  love  you.  What  in  heaven'a 
name,  then  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Our  dispositions 
are  not  formed  fer  unison  ;  a  short  time  would  bring 
a  hated  loathing  for  each  other,  that  would  render 
life  bitter  to  us  both." 

"  I  do  not  draw  the  same  conclusion,  but  look  at 
the  prospect  on  the  brighter  side." 

"  Armand,  Armand,  on  my  knees  I  will  ask  you  for 
pity — for  my  father,  for  myself!  If  you  feel  for  us 
now,  and  stay  your  hand,  all  that  has  passed  shall  be 
forgotten,  and  I  will  think  of  you  again  as  a  brother. 
Not  one  circumstance  of  what  has  taken  place  shall 
ever  be  called  to  mind.  Oh,  Armand,  have  you  the 
heart  to  listen  to  me  thus  in  my  distress,  and  still 
keep  that  look  of  apathy?" 

"  I  have  said  all  that  is  in  my  power — the  rest  i» 
with  yourself" 

"  No,  no,  you  do  but  try  me,  to  see  what  my  weak 
nature  is  capable  of  resisting !  Armand,  you  have  not 
yet  learnt  to  look  upon  human  suffering  without  emo- 
tion— feelings  of  pity  there  must  be  in  you,  for  no 
heart  is  altogether  formed  without  them  " 
'      "  I  wait  your  answer."- 
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Cecile  looked  for  a  moment  at  Armand,  to  see  if 
she  could  read  aught  in  his  countenance  diflerent 
to  what  he  had  expressed  himself;  but  his  passion 
was  excited  by  the  mild  yel  firm  resistance  opposed  to 
his  wishes,  and  she  saw  in  the  contraction  of  his 
brow,  and  the  stern  working  of  his  features,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  plead  to  him  for  pity,  and,  drav/ing 
herself  up  with  an  air  of  dignity,  said — 

"1  have  none  to  give.  I  find  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
to  you  for  mercy,  for  your  heart  is  in  its  nature  so 
cruel,  that  it  were  useless  striving  to  turn  it  from  its 
wicked  purposes." 

"Then  we  understand  each  other?" 

"I  see  that  from  you  I  have  nothing  now  to  hope 

"  Then,  for  the  last  time,  you  will  not  save  your 
father?" 

"  Armand,  I  will  answer  you  no  more  " 

"Then  mark  me — I  sought  you  in  the  spirit  of 
kindness,  and  proffered  all  that  was  in  ray  power  to 
serve  you.  I  besought  you  to  listen  to  my  love,  and 
for  you  I  would  have  forsaken  all  that  has  been  my 
ambition  to  gain.  You  have  refused  to  listen  to  me, 
and  told  me  you  could  not,  would  not  feel  for  me,  as  I 
have  done  for  you  ;  and  yei,  fjrsooth,  you  expect  that 
when  my  dearest  hopes  are  thwaried,  1  must  still  be 
all  submission  to  your  will,  and  that  you  may  turn  and 
twist  me  at  your  pleasure.  I^o,  no,  I  am  not  formed 
of  such  supple  materials  as  you  imagine!  Cecile  St. 
Vallier,  where  you  should  have  found  a  true  friend, 
you  have  now  a  bitter  and  relentless  enemy  !" 

The  Commissioner  thrust  open  the  door,  and  with 
hasty  stride  left  the  room ;  for  a  moment,  however, 
he  stopped  in  hesitation,  expecting  that  he  might  be 
recalled;  but  the  still  silence  was  unbroken,  and  he 
turned  from  the  mansion  that  had  sheltered  his  early 
years,  vowing  vengeance  against  all  within  it. 

Cecile  felt  relief  when  she  found  herself  alone,  and, 
looking  upward,  mildly  exclaimed,  "Can  it  be  thy 
will,  gracious  heaven,  that  wickedness  such  as  this 
should  succeed  ?  No,  no,  I  feel  it  cannot  be!  For  a 
brief  space  it  may  prevail,  but  thy  just  wrath  will 
swiftly  overtake  it,  and  I  must  submit  awhile  to  my 
sufferings." 

When  Armand  left  the  house,  all  the  worst  feelings 
of  his  nature  were  aroused.  He  had  expected  thai 
Cecile  would  have  paid  some  attention  to  his  suit;  if 
not  for  himself,  at  least  in  hopes  that  it  might  remove 
the  danger  she  thought  her  father  threatened  with; 
but  she  had  firmly  and  decidedly  told  him  she  could 
never  feel  for  him  otherwise  than  as  she  then  did, 
and  those  were  feelings  little  allied  to  love.  All  his 
plans  and  schemes  had  hitherto,  then,  been  in  vain, 
and  seemed  even  to  throw  impediments  in  his  way, 
which  were  increasing  on  every  side.  He  had  made 
himself  an  object  of  hatred  to  Cecile,  who  had  pre- 
viously enteitained  sentiments  that  might  have  ripen- 
ed into  love,  and  he  had  himself  raised  a  barrier  to 
their  ever  being  so.  St.  Vallier  and  his  daughter, 
whatever  else  he  might  have  forgiven,  could  never 
forget  the  heartless  step  he  had  taken,  or  ever  again 
consent  to  see  him.  Ringot,  too,  on  whom  he  had 
placed  every  reliance,  now  refused  to  aid  him  further; 
with  his  assistance  he  felt  he  might  still  have  gained 
all  he  desired,  despite  the  evil  opinions  entertained 
towards  him.  It  was  almost  madness,  when  he  ima- 
gined himself  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  to  have  the 
cup  dashed  from  his  lip. 

Deep,  loud,  and  bitter  were  the  curses  vented  by 
him  against  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  desires, 
and  dire  vengeance  did  he  vow  on  all  who  had  op- 
posed him.  But  one  barrier  had  hitherto  existed  to 
curb  him  in  his  violence — it  was  the  hope  that  he 
might  one  day  gain  Cecile  as  his  wife ;  but,  since  that 
existed  no  longer,  he  was  free  to  act  without  control. 
For  the  opinions  of  no  one  he  now  cared,  and  what 
the  world  might  add  further  to  blacken  his  name  he 


little  heeded.  He  would  brave  what  men  might 
think  of  him,  and  be  remembered  but  as  an  object  of 
terror. 

With  his  mind  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  struck  across  the  country  on  his  return  to 
Limoges,  scarce  considering  what  he  was  about,  or 
he  would  have  remembered  he  had  left  his  horse  at 
the  village;  but  he  was  so  busied  in  thinking  over 
the  means  of  attaining  his  desires,  and  gratifying  his 
revenge,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him.  He  had  cho- 
sen a  by-path  leading  to  Limoges,  avoiding  the  long, 
circuitous  way  by  the  main  road;  it  was  one  well 
known  to  him,  since  in  his  youth  it  had  been  his  al- 
raast  daily  walk  from  the  chateau. 

It  was  a  bright  clear  night,  the  moon  being  at  the 
full,  so  that  every  well  remembered  spot  and  object 
kept  presenting  themselves  to  his  view  ;  but  they  ra- 
ther served  to  increase  the  irritation  of  his  feelings 
than  assauge  them,  as  they  unwillingly  reminded  hira 
of  the  times  of  his  youth,  when  all  he  desired  was 
within  the  compass  of  his  wishes.  His  eye  fell  uj'on 
the  rude  seat  he  had  fashioned  as  a  boy  for  Cecile's 
use,  (and  which  still  remained  the  same  rude  thing 
he  had  first  lormcd  it,)  and  with  his  foot  he  dashed  it 
to  the  earth.  "  Just  so,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  I  crush 
all  that  have  thwarted  me,  and  wiih  as  little  pity  as  1 
have  struck  that  to  the  earth!"  After  regarding  it 
for  a  moment  a?  it  lay  in  pieces,  he  turned  away,  fol- 
lowing the  path  towards  Limoges. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  perceived  a 
figure  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  times  it 
seemed  lost  among  the  trees,  hut  ai  intervals  again  it 
stood  distinctly  forth  in  the  jnoonlight.  What  could 
be  its  object  at  this  hour  of  night,  in  such  a  spot? — 
for  the  paths  he  well  knew,  led  nowhere  except  to  the 
chateau,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  it  was  only 
used.  A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  dash  across  hira 
— it  must  be  of  all  others  he  most  wished  to  see — the 
favoured  lover  of  Cecile,  who  had  hitherto  escaped 
him,  and  who,  he  knew,  was  in  the  neighbourhood.. 
For  once  he  thought  the  fates  seemed  propitious  to* 
wards  him,  and  in  his  mind  he  ran  over  the  further 
hold  he  should  possess  en  her  feelings,  by  having  him 
as  well  as  St.  Vallier  in  his  power,  and  he  at  once 
determined  on  his  measures. 

The  figure  advanced  without  seeming  to  avoid 
him,  until  they  stood  face  to  face,  and  when  a  sudden 
start  by  the  stranger  betrayed  the  recognition  of  one 
he  of  all  others  least  wished  to  meet. 

"  So,  so!"  exclaimed  Armand,  "  we  have  met  at 
last,  my  friend,  the  conjurer  of  the  market-place? 
Long  sought  but  found  at  last,  eh!" 

"It  seems,  sir,  we  have  at  last  met,"  said  St.  Clair,. 
"  but  perhaps  the  meeting  was  not  sought  by  either, 
and  at  least  not  desired  by  me." 

"  I  can  readily  believe  you,  sir,  but  we  shall  not 
so  easily  part.  I  shall  duly  esteem  the  honour  afford- 
ed by  the  society  of  an  ex-officer  of  the  garde-du- 
corps." 

"  The  honour,  if  such,  will  not  be  yours — our  road 
lies  not  together." 

"  It  did  not,  but  now  it  will  do  so." 
"  I  think  not ;  you  are  going  towards  Limoges,  and 
I  in  the  contrary  direciion." 

"This  is  trifling!  Eugene  St.  Clair,  I  arrest  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  France." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  that  here  we  are  but  man  to  man, 
and  that  I  do  not  recognize  this  same  Republic." 

"  Then,  as  my  prisoner,  you  shall  submit !"  exclaim- 
ed Armand,  at  the  same  time  rushing  furiously  on  him. 
"Unhand  me,  villain!'  said  Eugene,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  throw  him  off,  "  your  very  touch  is  pollu- 
tion !" 

They  were  both  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of 
powerfully  built  forms,  though  of  the  two,  the  pre* 
ference  in  an  encounter  of  strength  would  have  been 
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with  Armand  ;  and  of  this  ho  was  aware,  for  he  had 
scanned  his  adversary  from  liead  to  foot,  to  see  if  he 
"were  likely  to  obtain  the  niasiery,  should  he  altevapt 
to  seize  him.  But  the  young  soldier,  though  of  the 
two,  somewhat  the  slightest  iijude,  was  still  possessed 
of  strength  not  much  inferior  lo  his  uningonist.  and  the 
chances  might  have  been  nearly  equal,  had  not  Ar- 
mand rushed  upon  him  unawares. 

The  struggle  lasted  for  soma  minutes,  St  Clair  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  free  himself  from  the  firm  grasp 
of  his  enemy.  JNfot  a  word  had  been  s|H)ken  for  some 
time,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night  was  alone  broken 
by  their  violent  efforts.  Thoy  were  in  the  open 
tH)untry,  beyond  the  chance  of  a-ssistancefrom  any  one 
passing ;  and  no  habitation  was  near  them,  the  in- 
mates of  which  might  be  atiraoted  towards  them.  Si. 
Clair  felt  that  to  hin)  thfc>  struggle  was  one  of  life  or 
death  ;  that  should  he  fall,  and  his  adversary  gain  the 
mastery,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  lor;  and  this  forced 
him  to  renewed  endeavours.  But  Armand  was  in  a 
state  ©f  the  highest  excitemeul,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  angry  feelings  that  had  been  .some  time  working 
within  him,  had  given  increased  strengih,  for  St. 
Clair  was  utterly  unable  to  free  himself  from  his  hold. 

St.  Clair  at  length  exclaimed,  "Madman!  let  go 
your  hold,  or  I  must  do  my  worst  I" 

"  No,  by  heaven,  I  will  not,  for  you  are  in  ray  pow- 
er, and  I  will  not  loose  my  hold,  but  to  those  who  shall 
be  answerable  for  your  safe  keeping." 

"I  would  sooner  die  than  be  a  prisoner  at  your 
mercy!" 

"  Then  die  thou  shalt." 

"Madman,  I  say  again,  lot  go  your  hold,  for  I  am 
armed,  and  will  refrain  no  longer,  though  I  would  not 
that  your  blood  should  be  upon  my  band,  much  as 
you  have  injured  me  and  iho^e  I  love  ;  for  I  am  no 
hangman,  and  your  blood  is  only  fitted  to  be  spilt  by 
such." 

"I  am  not  to  be  frightened  at  your  braggart  threats." 

"For  the  last  time,  will  you  unhand  me  ?" 

"For  the  last  time,  I  will  not,"  and  Armand  strove 
with  increased  vigour  to  throw  his  antagonist  to  the 
ground. 

"  Then  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head,  since 
you  will  not  take  my  warning,"  ^aid  St.  Clair,  as  he 
struck  him  with  some  weapon  he  drew  ft-om  his 
breast. 

"Oh,  God!"  exclaimed  Armand,  as  he  loosened 
his  hold  and  staggered  back  a  few  paces. 

"Unhappy  man,"  said  St.  Clair,  "I  sought  you 
jn^fcrypu  l??yp  hfo^^kt  this  upaa  yoaf^elf.    4  w^m^d 


you  to  let  me  take  my  path  m  peace,  and  you  would 
not  heed  my  warning." 

*'  I  am  si  ruck  to  the  henrt,  and  life  is  ebbing  fast." 
St.  Clair  looked  ai  the  weapon  in  his  hand  (a  small 
slight  dagger,  contrived  so  as  easily  to  be  concealed 
about  the  person,)  and  perceived  it  had  entered 
almost  to  the  hiit,  and  that  iiis  adversary  must  indeed 
be  mortally  wounded.  • 

"  I  would  to  heaven,"  he  said, "  your  blood  had  not 
been  on  my  hands ;  for  though  I  have  taken  life  where 
life  was  sought,  yet  I  would  you  had  let  me  pasg  in 
peac-e." 

But  the  unhappy  man  heeded  him  not ;  he  remain^- 
ed  a  fevv  moments,  endeavouring  to  preserve  his  ba- 
lance, motioning  away  St.  Clair,  who  offered  to  assist 
him,  as  a  loathsome  thing;  but  by  degrees  he  found 
he  was  unable  to  preserve  himself  from  falling,  for 
his  knees  sunk  under  him,  refusing  longer  to  support 
the  weight  of  his  body,  and  he  fell  backwards  to  the 
ground,  still,  however,  striving  to  support  himself  with 
his  hands. 

"  And  has  it  come  to  this  ?"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  this 
the  end  of  all  my  wild  ambition— "the  resvdt  of  all  my 
schemes  and  plans?  Must  I  die  here,  with  no  man's 
blessing  and  the  curse  of  all-^for  there  is  not  one  in 
all  the  wide  world  would  raise  a  linger  now  to  save 
me  from  destruction." 

"  Aught  that  can  be  done,  I  promise  you,  as  solemn-' 
ly  as  man  may  promise,  I  will  perform  for  you." 

"Siand  off,  villain  !  for  I  loathe  the  very  sight  of 
you— your  presence  makes  the  sting  of  death  itself 
more  sharp!  But  for  you  I  might  have  gained  all  I 
sought— you  crossed  my  path  of  happiness,  and  made 
life  a  hideous  blank  to  me!" 

"  The  world  was  open  to  us  both  to  choose  our 
course,  and  you  followed  that  you  deemed  most  likely 
to  succeed-  I  have  never  sought  you,  though  you 
have  tracked  me  as  a  blood-hound  does  its  prey." 

"  Spare  thy  evil  croakings,  and  let  me  die  in  peace, 
for  your  voice  sounds  like  the  screams  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  hovering  over  its  victim  !" 

"Shall  I  raise  you  frem  the  cold  earth?" 

"  i\o,  touch  me  not — I  will  owe  nothing  to  you— 
but  scorn  you  to  the  last !  Oh,  that  one  short  hour  of 
life  were  granted  to  me,  that  I  might  wreak  my  ven- 
geance on  you !" 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you?  for  though  you 
have  been  my  bitterest  enemy,  this  is  no  lime  to  re- 
fu.se  such  aid  as  man  may  give  his  fellow." 

The  unhappy  man's  strength  was  fast  leaving  him, 
and  his  voice  seemed  to  grow  more  f^iat,  as  Jeatk 
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was  swiftly  stealing  on  him;  and  yet  did  the  feelings  | 
of  ill  still  prevail  within  his  breast.  If  regret  did 
exist,  it  was  not  for  what  he  had  done,  but  that  life 
was  not  granted  him  to  accomplish  his  wishes.  For  a 
moment  he  strove  to  raise  liimself  from  the  earth,  and 
looking  at  St.  Clair,  with  an  air  of  bitter  hatred, 
shook  his  clenched  fist  towards  him,  as  if  defying  him 
to  the  last. 

"  What  avails  it  now,"  he  faintly  said,  "  the  hatred 
I  cannot  show  ?  Life  is  ebbing  fast,  and  all  will  soon 
be  alike  with  me,  whether  hate  or  friendship.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  friendship,  who  never  knew  it  save 
as  a  name  ?  And  yet  there  was  one  whom  I  could 
have  loved,  and  for  whose  sake  1  would  have  forsaken 
all;  but  she,  like  all  the  world,  looked  on  me  with 
feelings  of  horror  and  detestation.  What — what  has 
been  the  end  of  all  my  proud  hopes  ?  That  all  have 
turned  against  me,  and  I  sink  on  this  cold  bare  earth 
without  one  to  minister  consolation  to  me  in  ray  last 
hour.  O!  God,  how  that  bright  moan  glares  upon 
me !  [  cannot  bear  it  thus  seeming  to  read  the  very 
secrets  of  my  heart,  and  yet  I  have  not  strength  to 
turn  from  it.  Look,  look,  how  it  still  glares  at  me, 
but— I— do " 

The  sentence  remained  unfinished,  for  his  head 
fell  back,  and  though  his  eyes  seemed  still  as  if  gaz- 
ing upwards,  their  light  was  forever  gone — life  had 
passed  away,  and  his  relentless  spirit,  firm  to  the  last, 
seemed  stamped  upon  his  countenance  even  in  death. 

When  Ringot  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Commissioner  he  was  somewhat  surprised,  and 
rather  at  a  loss  on  whom  to  fix  his  suspicions,  as  he 
had  little  doubt  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  for  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Eugene  St.  Clair  he 
was  totally  ignorant. 

But  he  did  not  allow  the  circumstance  to  annoy 


him  long,  for  he  had  been  some  lime  considering  how 
he  might  rid  himself  of  his  assoeiate,  who  stood  very 
much  in  his  way,  and  whose  death,  therefore,  seemed 
to  him  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune. 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  Ringot  had  stated  to 
Armand.  that  the  detention  of  St.  Vallier  had  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  miners,  who  were 
not  slow  in  expressing  their  feelings;  and  though  the 
Commissioner  did  not  heed  them  very  much,  he  was 
not  desirous  of  having  their  ill  will  directed  against 
him  for  a  circumstance  in  which  he  had  rightly 
nothing  to  do;  for  he  perceived  his  colleague  had  con- 
trived that  every  one  should  know  who  was  the  de» 
nouncer  of  St.  Vallier,  whilst  he  intended  to  take  to 
himself  the  credit  of  appearing  as  a  mediator. 

When,  therefore,  he  personally  attended  to  give  St, 
Vallier  his  liberty,  he  look  some  pains  to  impress  upon 
him  the  part  Armand  really  had  in  the  business;  and 
that,  for  himself,  he  had  all  along  been  opposed  to  the 
proceedings,  and  refused  any  longer  to  lend  his  assis- 
tance in  the  furtherance  of  Armand's  plans. 

St.  Vallier  and  his  daughter  expressed  how  deeply 
they  felt  the  part  Ringot  had  acted  in  assisting  them, 
and   that  they  should  ever  entertain  a  most  lively  re- 
I  memhrance  of  his  kindness. 

The  Commissioner  saw  that  he  had  thus  put  mat- 
ters in  a  good  train,  and  began  confidently  to  antici- 
pate the  result  of  his  projects.  But  great  was  his 
mortification  to  find,  shortly  aAer,  that  St.  Vallier  and 
hia  daughter  had  gone  to  Bordeaux,  and  from  thence 
f()und  means  of  leaving  for  England  ;  and  still  greater 
was  his  annoyance  on  hearing,  some  months  subs^ 
quent,  that  Cecile  St.  Vallier  had  become  Madame 
St.  Clair,  and  intended  remaining  in  England  ufttil 
the  revolution  ceasod  to  afflict  her  unhappy  country, 
and  France  regained  its  former  happy  state. 


BRIEF     AUTHORITY. 

While  in  this  slate  of  defection,  I  was  joined  by 
George  Edward  Fitz  Augustus  Seaton,  a  coloured  man, 
who  discharged  the  functions  of  waiter  at  the  City 
Hotel.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  market, 
"  for  de  special  object,"  as  he  declared,  "of  purchasing 
wegetables  and  other  animal  matter,  for  de  immediate 
consumption  of  de  establishment."  Having  nothing 
particular  to  do,  I  agreed  to  accompany  George  Ed- 
ward Fitz  Augustus,  and  we  accordingly  set  out  for 
Catherine  Market.  When  we  arrived  at  the  depot  of 
natural,  animate  and  inanimate  productions,  my  com- 
panion walked  up  to  the  wagon  of  a  fat  countryman, 
and  after  peering  some  time  at  his  stock,  inquired  "  If 
dose  taters  were  good  ones  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  responded 
the  countryman.  "A  later,"  resumed  George  Edward 
Fitz  Augustus,  "  is  inewitably  bad,  unless  it  is  invvari- 
ably  good.  Dere  is  no  mediocracy  in  de  combination 
of  a  later.  De  exterior  may  appear  remarkably  ex- 
emplary and  beautisome,  while  de  interior  is  totally 
negative.  But,  sir,  if  you  wends  de  article  upon  your 
own  recommendation,  I  without  any  further  circum- 
locution takes  a  bushel." 

George  Edward  now  passed  to  the  stall  of  a  dealer 
in  eggs  and  butter,  and  taking  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
from  his  vest  pocket,  commenced  an  inspection  of  the 
latter  commodity.  '-You  call  dat  good  butter?"  de- 
manded he,  with  a  disagreeable  expresi--ion  upon  his 
countenance,  as  if  an  ill  flavour  were  suddsnly  inhaled. 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  do — as  good  butter  as  cornea  to  this  or  any 
other  place."  "  What  you  link  bout  axing  for  dat 
butter?"  Twenty-five  cents."  "  And  do  you  suppose, 
for  de  moment,  dat  your  butter  extenifys  to  such  ex- 
treme walualiun? — nasty  rancid  stutf,  churned  over 
for  de  'casioni — old  butter  renowated  !" — said  the  in 
dignant  George  Edward,  moving  off;  "  but  dat's  de 
kind  of  negociation  I  often  meet  wii  in  dis  market!" 


CONNUBIAL    AFFECTION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  gives 
the  following  interesting  incident,  which  took  place 
during  the  trial  of  Richard  White,  for  setting  fire  to 
the  Treasury  buildings  at  Washington  : — 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  most  clever  and  ce- 
lebrated thief  takers  have  been  examined,  and  scenes 
of  ingenious  villany  have  been  disclosed,  which  have 
inspired  us  with  wonder,  approaching  to  admiration. 
There  was  a  beautiful  woman  examined — a  Mrs.  Bald- 
win— to  prove  that  she  had  overheard  White  telling 
her  husband  that  he  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to 
the  Treasury.  "  Where  is  your  husband  ?"  asked  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  She  paused  for  a  moment, 
a  hand  beautifully  formed,  of  ivory  whiteness,  was 
passed  over  her  dark  and  drooping  eyes,  and  then  in 
a  low  voice,  answered,  "  He  is  in  the  State  Prison 
in  New  Jersey."  "  And  were  you  not  in  the  State 
Prison?"  "  Yes,  when  I  went  to  see  my  husband." 
"  But  were  you  never  confined  there  after  conviction 
of  an  infamous  offence?"  "  No."  "  Were  you  never 
charged  with  an  infamous  offence?"  The  Court  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Baldwin,  that  she  was  not  compelled  to 
answer  that  question.  She  paused,  as  if  to  summon 
all  her  energy,  and  then  lifting  her  head,  exhibited  a 
countenance  liglited  up  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  energy,  she  answered,  "  [  will  tell. — 
Yes,  sir,  I  was  charged  with  taking  my  poor  husband 
instruments  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  prison ,  and, 
(raising  her  arm  and  her  voice  at  Uie  same  time,)  I  did 
it.  If  you  call  that  an  infamous  offence,  I  do  not." — 
There  was  a  sudden  and  universal  burst  of  approba- 
tion from  every  part  of  the  Court  room,  to  recompense 
this  display  of  connubial  devotion  and  fidelity,  and  it 
could  not  be  repressed  until  it  had  found  full 
verjt, 
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GAMALIEL     GAMBRIL; 


OR.     THE    MARRIED     MAN. 
BY   JOSEPH    C.   NEAL. 


ft  may  be  a  truism,  yet  we  cannot  help  recording 
it  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  life  is  begirt  with 
troubles.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  fact — solidly,  sincerely  convinced;  espe- 
cially in  cold  weather,  when  all  evils  are  doubled, 
and  great  annoyances  are  reinforced  by  legions  of 
petty  vexations.  The  happiest  conditions  of  exist- 
ence— among  which  it  is  usual  to  class  matrimony — 
are  not  without  their  alloy.  There  is  a  principle  of 
equity  always  at  work,  and,  therefore,  where  roses 
strew  the  path,  thorns  are  sharpest  and  most  abundant. 
Were  it  otherwise,  frail  humanity  might,  at  times,  for- 
get its  mortal  nature — as  it  is  apt  to  do,  when  not 
roughly  reminded  of  the  fact — and  grow  altogether 
too  extensive  for  its  nether  integuments 

A  stronger  proof  that  "  there  is  naught  but  care  on 
every  hand,"  and  that  it  is  often  nearest  when  least 
expected,  oould  not  be  found,  than  in  the  case  of  Ga- 
maliel Gambril,  the  robbler,  an  influential  and  well- 
known  resident  of  Ringbone  Alley,  a  se(  lion  of  the 
city,  wherein  he  has  "a  voice  potential;  double  as 
the  Duke's."  Gamaliel's  Christmas  gambols — inno- 
cent as  they  were — terminated  in  the  watch-house — 
in  being  fined,  and  in  being  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace — all  the  melancholy  results  of  recreation.  Alas! 
how  often  is  it  thus  !  Who,  that  sets  forth  to  run  a 
fig,  can  tell  in  what  that  rig  may  end  ?  The  laugh- 
ing.child,  unconscious  of  mishap,  pursues  the  sportive 
butterfly,  and  falls  into  a  ditch  ;  and  man,  proud  of 
his  whiskers,  his  experience,  and  his  foresight,  will 
yet  follow  that  phantom,  felicity,  until  he  gets  into  a 
scrape.  The  highways  and  the  byways  of  existence 
are  filled  with  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  and  happy 
he^  whose  activity  is  so  great  that  he  can  dance  among 
them  with  uninjured  ankles,  and  escape  scot-free. — 
That  faculty,  which,  to  a  man  of  a  sportive  turn  of 
mind,  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  is  denied  to  Ga- 
maliel Gambril.  When  convivially  inclined,  he  is 
a  Napoleon,  whose  every  battle-field  is  a  Waterloo 

One  night — it  is  now  about  two  weeks  since — the 
usually  quiet  precincts  of  Ringbone  Alley  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  tremendous  clatter.  But,  loud  as  it  was, 
the  noise,  for  a  time,  continued  unheeded.  The  inha- 
bitants of  that  locality — who  are  excellent  and  pru- 
dent citizens,  and  always,  while  they  give  their  arms 
and  legs  a  holiday,  impose  additional  labour  upon  their 
digestive  organs— worn  out  by  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  and  somewhat  oppressed  with  a  feverish  head- 
ache, the  consequence  thereof,  were  generally  asleep  ; 
and,  with  no  disposition  to  flatter,  or  to  assume  more 
for  them  than  they  are  entitled  to,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Ringboners— when  they  tie  up  their  heads, 
and  lake  off  their  coats  to  it — are  capital  sleepers — 
none  better.  They  own  no  relationship  to  those  lazy, 
aristocratic  dozers,  who  seem  to  despise  the  whole- 
some employment  of  slumbering,  and,  instead  of  de-  i 
voting  their  energies  to  the  task,  amuse  themselves 
with  counting  the  clock,  and  with  idly  listening  to 
every  cry  of  fire, — who  are  afraid  to  trust  themselves 
unreservedly  to  the  night,  and  are  fo  suspicious  of  its 
dusky  face,  and  so  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  the  "  sen- 
tinel stars,"  as  to  watch  both  night  and  stars.  Unlike 
this  nervous  race,  the  Ringboners  have,  in  general,  no- 
thing to  tell,  when  ihsy  assemble  round  the  breakfast 
table.  They  eat  heartily,  and  grumble  not  about  the 
badness  of  their  rest;  for  their  rest  has  no  bad  to  it.  They 
neither  hear  the  shutters  slam  in  the  night,  nor  are 
they  disturbed  by  mysterious  knockings  about  three 
in  the  morning.  They  do  not,  to  make  others  ashamed 
of  their  honest  torpidity,  ask,  "  Where  was  the  fire?" 


and  look  astonished  that  no  one  heard  the  alarm.  On 
the  contrary,  when  they  couch  themselves,  they  are 
only  wide  enough  awake  to  see  the  candle  out  of  the 
corner  of  one  eye,  and  nothing  is  audible  to  them  be- 
tween the  puflf  which  extinguishes  the  light,  and  the 
call  to  labour  at  the  dawn.  When  their  heads  touch 
the  pillow,  their  optics  are  closed,  and  their  mouths 
are  open.  Each  proboscis  sounds  the  charge  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  and,  like  Eastern  monarchs,  they  slumber 
to  slow  music.  Ringbone  Alley  being  vocal  with  one 
tremendous  snore. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  praiseworthy  people,  so  cir- 
cumstanced, should  not  be  easily  awakened  by  the 
noise  before  alluded  to.  But  the  disturbance  grew 
louder ;  the  little  dogs  frisked  and  barked  ;  the  big 
dogs  yawned  and  bayed  ;  the  monopolizing  cats,  who. 
like  nobody's  noise  but  their  own,  whisked  their  tails, 
and  flew  through  the  cellar  windovis  in  dismay.  The 
alley,  which,  like  Olhello,  can  stand  r/iost  things  un- 
moved, was  at  last  waking  up,  and  not  a  few  night- 
capped  heads,  projected,  like  whitewashed  artillery, 
through  the  embrasures  of  the  upper  casements,  dole, 
fully  and  yawnfully  "  vanting  to  know  vot  vos  the  row?" 

The  opening  of  Gamaliel  Gambril's  front  door  an- 
swered the  question.  He  and  his  good  lady  were  earn- 
estly discussing  some  problem  of  domestic  economy  ; 
some  knotty  point  as  to  the  reserved  rights  of  parties 
to  the  matrimonial  compact.  It  soon,  however,  be- 
came evident  that  the  husband's  reasoning,  if  not  per- 
fectly convincing*  was  too  formidable  and  weighty  to 
be  resisted.  Swift  as  the  flash.  Madam  Gambril  dash- 
ed out  of  the  door,  while  Gamaliel,  like  "  panting 
time,  toiled  after  her  in  vain,"  flourishing  a  strap  in 
one  hand,  and  a  broom  in  the  other.  Though  the 
night  was  foggy,  it  was  clear  that  something  unusual 
was  the  matter  with  Gamaliel.  His  intellectual  su- 
perstructure had,  by  certain  unknown  means,  become 
too  heavy  for  his  physical  frame  work.  Mind  was 
triumphing  over  matter;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
matter  proving  weak,  the  immortal  mind  had  many 
tumbles;  but  still,  rolling,  tumbling,  and  stumbling, 
Gamaliel,  like  Alpheus,  pursued  his  Arethusa;  not  un- 
til the  flying  fair  was  metamorphosed  into  a  magic 
stream,  but  until  he  pitched  into  an  nrban  water-course 
of  a  less  poetic  nature,  which  checked  his  race,  while 
its  waves  soothed  and  measurably  tranquillized  his 
nervous  system.  At  the  catastrophe,  Mrs.  Gambril 
ceased  her  flight,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  or  the  Mahratta  Cavalry,  kept  circling  round 
the  enemy;  out  of  striking  distance,  yet  within  hail. 

"  Gammy  Gambril,"  said  she,  appealing  to  the  ar- 
gumentvm  ad  hominem,  in  reply  to  that  ad  haculum, 
from  which  she  fled  ;  "  Gammy,  you're  a  mere  war- 
munt — a  pitiful  warmnnt;  leave  me  no  money — not  at 
home  these  two  days  and  nights,  and  still  no  money — 
now  you  are  come,  what  do  you  fetch  ! — a  tipsy  cob- 
bler !  Hot  corn  is  good  for  something,  and  so  is  corn- 
ed beef;  but  I'd  like  to  know  what's  the  use  of  a 
corned  cobbler  ?" 

"  Corneycopey  for  ever  !  It's  merry  Christmas  and 
happy  New  Year,  old  woman !"  said  Gambril,  raising 
himself  with  great  difficulty  to  a  sitting  posture;  "and 
I'll  larrup  you  like  ten  thousand,  if  you'll  only  come  a 
little  nearer.  Ask  for  money  on  a  Christmas ! — it's 
too  aggrawatin  1 — it's  past  endurin  1  I'm  bin  jolly  my- 
self—-I'm  jolly  now,  and  if  you  a'n't  jolly,  come  a  lit- 
tle nearer  and  [flourishing  the  strap]  I'll  make  you  jolly." 

Much  conversation  of  a  similar  tenor  passed  be- 
tween the  parties ;  but  as  the  argument  continued  the 
same,  no  new  ideas  were  elicited,  until  the  watch- 
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man  stepping  up,  became  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  took  the  liberty  of  arresting  Gamaliel, 
his  wife  promising  to  appear  against  him. 

"  You're  my  prisoner,  Mr.  Gambril.  You're  took 
up,  and  no  mistake" 

"  What !  took  up  a'ready  ;  before  the  taste  of  Christ- 
mas is  out  of  ray  mouth  ?  Well,  I  never  !^ — did  any 
body  ever  ? — I'm  be  switched — " 

"  No  swearing.  This  'ere  is  a  connubibal  case — 
connubibalities  in  the  street;  and  the  law  is  as 
straight  as  a  loon's  leg  on  that  pint.  You  don't  under- 
stand the  law,  I  s'pose  ?  Well,  after  you're  growed 
up,  and  your  real  poppy — or  your  pa,  as  the  people 
in  Chestnut  street  would  call  him — can't  keep  you 
straight,  because  you  can  lick  him,  which  is  what 
they  mean  by  being  of  age,  then  the  law  becomes 
your  poppy,  because  it  isn't  so  easy  to  lick  the  law. — 
The  law,  then,  allows  you  a  wife;  but  the  law  allows 
it  in  moderation,  like  any  thing  else.  Walloping  her 
is  one  of  the  little  fondlings  of  the  connubibal  state  ; 
but  if  it  isn't  done  within  doors,  and  without  a  noise, 
like  taking  a  drop  too  much,  why  then  it  a'n't  mode- 
ration, and  the  law  steps  in  to  stop  intemperate  amuse- 
ments. Why  don't  you  buy  a  digestion  of  the  laws, 
80  as  to  know  what's  right  and  what's  wrong  ?  It's 
all  sot  down." 

"  The  law's  a  fool,  and  this  isn't  the  first  time  I've 
thought  so,  by  a  long  shot.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  law, 
and  for  being  married,  a  man  might  get  along  well 
«nough.  But  now,  first  your  wife  aggrawatcs  you,  and 
then  the  law  aggrawates  you.  I'm  in  a  state  of  ag- 
grawation." 

"  Yes,  you're  a  case,  that's  clear ;  but  it  isn't  in  my 
power  to  help  it.     You  must  go." 

"Courting  is  fun  enough.  I  havn't  got  a  word  to 
say  agin  courting.  It's  about  as  good  a  way  of  killing 
an  evening  as  I  know  of.  Wash  your  face,  put  on  a 
clean  dickey,  and  go  and  talk  as  sweet  as  nugey,  or 
molasses  candy,  for  an  hour  or  two — to  say  nothing  of 
a  few  kisses  behind  the  door,  as  your  sweetheart  goes 
to  the  step  with  you.  The  fact  is,  I've  quite  a  taste 
and  a  genus  for  courting.  It's  all  sunshine,  and  no 
clouds  " 

"  Well,  if  you  like  it  so,  why  didn't  you  stick  to  it ; 
it's  easy  enough  ;  court  all  the  time,  like  two  pretty 
people  in  a  pickter." 

"  Not  so  easy,  Charley,  as  you  may  think.  If  you 
say  A,  they'll  make  you  say  B.  The  young  'uns  may 
stand  it,  but  the  old  ladies  always  interfere,  and  makes 
you  walk  up  to  the  chalk,  whether  or  no.  Marry,  or 
cut  stick — you  mus'n't  stand  in  other  people's  moon- 
shine. That's  the  way  they  talked  to  me,  and  druv 
me  right  into  my  own  moonshine.  They  said  marry- 
ing was  fun!  pooty  fun,  to  be  sure!" 

Gamaliel,  who  had  been  tottering  along,  sustained 
by  the  officer,  now  struck  an  apostrophizing  attitude. 

"  Marrying  fun!"  ejaculated  he,  "  Yes,  pooty  fun  ! 
very  pooty  !!" 

"  Keep  a  goin'  ahead,''  said  Charley,  poking  his 
captive  with  a  slick,  "  Talk  as  you  go,  and  let's  hear 
the  rights  of  it." 

"  When  I  was  a  single  man,  the  world  wagged 
along  well  enough.  It  was  jist  like  an  omnibus  :  I 
was  a  passenger,  paid  my  levy,  and  hadn't  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it,  but  sit  down  and  not  care  a  button 
for  any  thing.  S'posing  the  omnibus  got  upsot — 
well,  1  walks  ofT,  and  leaves  the  man  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  But,  then,  I  must  take  a  wife,  and  be  hanged- 
to^me.  It's  all  very  well  for  awhile ;  but  afterwards, 
it's  plaguy  like  owning  an  upsot  omnibus." 

"  Nan !"  quoth  the  knight  of  the  mace; "  What's  all 
that  about  omnibuses  ?" 

"What  did  I  get  by  it?"  continued  Gamaliel,  re- 
gardless of  the  interruption.  "  How  much  fun  ?  why, 
a  jawing  old  woman,  and  three  squallers.  Mighty  dif- 
ferent from  courting,  that  is.    What's  the  fun  of  buy- 


ing things  to  eat  and  things  to  wear  for  them,  and 
wasting  good  spreeing  money  on  such  nonsense,  for 
other  people  ?  and,  then,  as  for  doing  what  you  like, 
there  is  no  such  thing.  You  can't  clear  out  when  peo- 
ple's owing  you  so  much  money  you  can't  stay  conve- 
nient. No — the  nabbers  must  have  you.  You  can't 
go  on  a  spree  ;  for,  when  you  come  home,  missus 
kicks  up  the  devil's  delight.  You  can't  teach  her  bet- 
ter manners — for  Charleys  are  as  thick  as  blackberries. 
In  short,  you  can't  do  nothing.  Instead  of  'yes,  my 
duck,'  and  '  no,  my  dear,' — '  as  you  please,  honey,' 
and  '  when  you  like,  lovey,'  like  it  was  in  courtin' 
times,  it's  a  riglar  row  at  all  hours.  Sour  looks  and 
cold  potatoes ;  children  and  table-cloths  bad  ofT  for 
soap — always  darning  and  mending,  and  nothing  ever 
darned  and  mended.  If  it  wasn't  that  I'm  partickelarly 
sober,  I'd  be  inclined  to  drink — it's  excuse  enough. 
It's  heart-breaking,  and  it's  all  owing  to  that  I've  sich 
a  pain  in  my  gizzard  of  mornings.  I'm  so  miserable, 
I  must  stop  and  sit  on  the  steps." 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  I'm  getting  aggrawated !" 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  you're  only  arrested  ;  behave  nice 
— be  a  man." 

"  How  can  I  be  a  man,  when  I  belong  to  somebody 
else  ?  My  hours  a'n't  my  own — my  money  a'n't  my 
own — I  belong  to  four  people  besides  myself — the  old 
woman  and  them  three  children.  I'm  a  partnership 
concern,  and  so  many  has  got  their  fingers  in  the  till, 
that  I  must  bust  up.  I'll  break,  and  sign  over  the 
stock  in  trade  to  you." 

By  slowly  journeying  on,  Gamaliel  and  his  escort 
at  length  reached  the  market-house,  where  this  un- 
happy specimen  of  a  Christmas  frolic  was  safely  de- 
posited until  morning,  when  he  was  dealt  with  as 
before  stated,  and  left  tlie  office  ten  times  more  "  c^- 
grawated"  than  on  the  previous  night. 

"  If  any  body  wants  a  family  complete  to  their 
hands,  and  warranted  to  scold  and  squall  as  loud  and 
as  long  as  aiiy,  I'll  sell  cheap,"  says  hej  "  for  I'll  have 
a  real  joUificiiiion  a'  New  Year's  Eve,  if  I  had  as 
many  families  as  I've  got  fingers  and  toes." 


Off-hanb  Practice. — When  Col.  Burr  fought  his 
duel  witfl  Mr.  Church,  in  1797,  on  account  of  the  lat- 
ter having  asserted  that  a  bond  of  the  Colonel's  which 
the  Holland  Land  Company  held  against  him  for 
$20,000  had  been  cancelled  for  secret  service  ren 
dered  by  him  to  that  association,  Mr.  Church  was  at- 
tended to  Hoboken  by  Abijah  Hammond,  Esq.  and  the 
Colonel  by  Judge  Edanus  Burke,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  must  have  been  an  Irishman  by  descent,  from 
the  evidence  of  his  name  and  the  confirmatory  testi- 
mony of  the  following  fact,  narrated  in  Mr.  Davis's 
"  Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr.' 

"  On  the  ground  a  most  ludicrous  accident  occurred. 
Previous  to  leaving  the  city  of  New  York,  Col.  Burr 
presented  to  Judge  Burke  his  pistol  case.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  Judge  that  the  balls  were  cast  inten- 
tionally too  small;  that  chemois  leather  was  cut  to  the 
proper  size  to  put  round  them,  but  that  the  leather 
must  be  greased  (for  which  purpose  grease  was  placed 
in  the  case,)  or  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  ball  home.  After  the  parties  had  taken 
their  stand,  Colonel  Burr  noticed  the  Judge  hammer- 
ing the  ramrod  with  a  stone,  and  immediately  sus- 
pected the  cause.  When  the  pistol  was  handed  him 
by  his  friend,  he  drew  the  ramrod,  and  ascertained 
that  the  ball  was  not  home,  and  so  informed  the  Judge, 
to  which  Mr.  Burlje  replied,  *  I  forgot  to  grease  the 
leather,  but  you  see  he  is  ready,  don't  keep  him  wait- 
ing ;  just  take  a  crack  as  il  is,  and  I'll  grease  the  next!' 
Colonel  Burr  bowed  courteously,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  state  it  had  been  given 
to  him.  The  anecdote  for  some  time  after  was  the 
subject  of  merriment  among  those  who  had  heard  it." 
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WARRANTED    TO     GO     IN    HARNESS 


Here's  a  horse  that  has  been  warranted  to  go  in  harness !  and  go  h©  does.  Nothing  can  stop  him.  He's 
what  huntsmen  would  call  a  fencer.  He  balks  at  nothing.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  horse  to  clear  a  ience 
with  a  carriage  tacked  to  him.  We  should  not  wonder  thai  this  one  cairiage  may  make  another,  and  that  will 
"be  a  mis-carriage  to  the  frightened  Dame.  There  may  be  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  some  persons  in  &VOUr 
of  a  horse  straddling  the  shaft,  but  we  prefer  the  good  old  fashion  of  going  between. 


THE    FROST    SPIRIT. 

He  comes — he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  comes .' 

You  may  trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naked  woods  and  blasted  fields, 

And  the  brown  hill's  withered  brow. 
He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  grey  old  trees, 

Where  their  pleasant  green  came  forth, 
And  the  winds  which  follow  where  he  goes, 

Have  shaken  them  down  to  earth. 

He  comes — he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  comes ! 

From  the  frozen  Labrador — 
From  the  icy  bridge  of  the  Northern  sea, 

Which  the  white  bear  wanders  o'er ; 
Where  the  fisherman'is  sail  is  stiff  with  ice, 

And  the  luckless  forms  below, 
In  the  sunless  cold  of  the  atmosphere, 

Into  marble  statues  grow ! 

He  comes — he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

On  the  rushing  northern  blast, 
And  the  dark  Norwegian  pines  have  bowed, 

As  his  fearful  breath  went  past — 
With  an  unscorched  wing  he  has  hurried  on 

Where  the  fires  of  Hecla  glow 
On  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above. 

And  the  ancient  ice  below. 

He  comes — he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  comes ! 

And  the  quiet  lake  shall  feel 
The  torpid  touch  of  his  gazing  breath. 

And  ring  to  the  skater's  heel ; 
And  the  streams  which  danced  on  the  broken  rocks» 

Or  sang  to  the  leaning  grass. 
Shall  bow  again  to  their  winter  chains, 

And  in  mournful  silence  pass. 
He  comes — he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  comes 

Let  us  meet  him  as  we  may, 
And  torn,  with  the  bght  of  the  parlor  fire, 

His  evil  power  away  ; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round, 

When  that  fire  light  dances  high, 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled  fiend, 

As  his  sounding  wings  go  by !  J-  G.  W. 


TO   A    LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "BROTHER  COUK  HOMS." 

What  are  thy  thoughts  ? — Of  the  gay  world, 
And  all  its  bright  illusions  given. 

The  dreams  of  hope,  the  smile  of  joy, 
Or,  do  they  rest  on  Heaven? 

Turn'st  thou  from  off  the  letter'd  page, 
With  llioughl,  into  thy  heart  to  look, 

Or  why  thus  lean  upon  thy  hand. 

And  why  thus  closely  shut  thy  book  ? 

What  is  thy  study? — the  broad  globe, 

On  which  thy  taper  fiagers  rest  ? 
Offers  it  one  bright  isle,  one  home, 

For  thee  to  bless,  or  to  be  blest  ? 

There  are  wild  fancies  in  thy  brain, 
Fancies,  I  fain  would  have  thee  tell, 

Why  thus  apart — and  why  so  wrapt  ? 
For  thought  hangs  o'er  ihee  like  a  spell. 

Perchance  thou  lovest,  the  blue  wave 
Rises  between  thee,  its  vvhite  foam 

Bears  him  to  other  climes — but  yet 
Thy  heart  is  the  beloved  one's  home. 

Or  thou  beheld'st  him  o'er  the  seas- 
Watched  the  last  curling  wave  arise. 

That  sped  his  vessel  o'er  the  deep, 

And  left  him  'neath  those  foreign  skies. 

'Tis  a  sad  retrospect  of  love, 

Which  memory  faintly  shows  Ihee  now, 
For,  like  a  twilight  on  tbe  earth. 

It  dims  the  sunbeam  of  thy  brow. 

I  would  not  have  the  Lady  speak, 
I  would  not  have  her  break  the  spell. 

Think  on  in  purity  and  love, 

For,  with  thee  all  will  yet  be  well. 

C.  "H.  W. 
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DISASTERS    OF    A    DAY 


The  Count  of  Salandrina  was  a  Spanish  noble- 
man of  high  rank.     He  had  large  aud  valuable 
possessions  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  it  was, 
(probably,  for  this  reason,  that  he  look  up  his  re- 
fodence  in  Havana.     As    the  Count's  income 
exceeded  half  a  million,  he  had  lavished  on  his 
abode  all  that  wealtb  could  purchase  or  taste 
devise.    His  superb  dwelling  merited  almost  the 
title  of  a  palace.     It  was  situated  in  the  most 
elegant  quarter  of  the  city,  with  beautiful  and 
extensive  gardens  stretchujg  far  beliind  it.     The 
finest  Italian  paintings  adorned  the  walls,  and 
were  reflected  on  all  sides  in  the  most  costly 
mirrors,  which  graced  the  apartments.    A  thou- 
sand wax  tapers  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  light 
up  his  piincely  drawing-room,  which  admitted 
the  softened  light  of  day  through  rose-coloured 
draperies.  He  owned  five  large  sugar  estates  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  which  were  tilled  by  a 
thousand  slaves,  and  to  crown  his  happiness,  the 
Count  was  blessed  with  a  beautiful  wife  and 
children.     Notwithstanding    all   this,  he    once 
passed  a  very  uncomfortable  day.     Having  oc- 
casion to  visit  one  of  his  sugar  plantations,  he 
set  out,  early  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  his  tra- 
velling carriages,  and  was  driven  by  his  calese- 
ro  out  of  town.    The  Count  rode  on  very  gently, 
admiring  the  fine  scenery  around  hiin  ;  the  dew- 
drops  lay  heavily  on  the  bright,  luxuriant  foli- 
age; the  birds  and  insects  were  just  awaking 
from  their  slumbers,  as  the  sun  rose  from  behind 
the  mountains,  and  cast  a  broad  sheet  of  radi- 
ance over  the  landscape.     Nothing  occurred  to 
diaturb  his  agreeable  reveries  till  he  came  to  a 
taarrow  defile  that  wound  between  a  lofty  moun- 
tain on  one  side,  and  a  deep,  rocky  precipice  on 
the  other.     The  foot  of  the  mountain  was  cover- 
ed with  trees,  which  cast  a  reflecting  shade  over 
the  dangerous  pathway,  and  the  Count,  having 
caused  the  top  of  the  carriage  to  be  thrown 
back,  was  leisurely  enjoying  the  fresh  morning 
breeze.  His  pleasant  reverie  was  not,  however, 
of  long  continuance.     He  had  proceeded  but  a 
few  paces  in  the  defile,  when  he  saw  a  musket 
projected  from  a  fissure  in  the  rocks,  and  imme- 
diately above  it  a  pair  of  glittering  black  eyes, 
which   lighted   the  swarthy   countenance  of  a 
mountain  brigand.    The  Count  was  directly  sa- 
luted, in  a  bold,  resolute  voice,  with — "•  Halt, 
Count  of  Salandrina,  or  a  bullet  shall  pierce 
your  head."    This  abrupt  command  somewhat 
disconcerted  him,  but,  being  a  man  of  undaunt- 
ed courage,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  on. 
On  attempting  to  mDve  on,  however,  another 
head,  and  the  large   brazen  muzzle  of  another 
musket,  were  projected  from  behind  a  ledge  of 
rocks  dt  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.     The  second 
brigand  dared  him  to  proceed— but,  with  his  fin- 
ger  on  the  trigger  of  his  gun,  threatened  to 
blow  his  brains  out  if  he  did.     On  looking  a  lit- 
tle farther  forward,  the  Count  discovered  a  third 
head  and  weapon,  and  not  knowing  how  far  this 
formidable  range  might  extend,  was  obliged  to 
come  to  a  stand.     The  first  brigand  then  said  to 
him,  •'  Count,  throw  the  purse  which  you  filled 
this  morning  with  gold,  into  the  middle  of  the 
road  where  1  may  find  it  again."    The  second 
said,  with  increased  audacitv,  "  Count,  take  out 
your  watch,  s'^t  with  brilliants,  for  which   your 
deceased  faiher  gave  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
tell  your  servant  to  lay  it  carefully  on  that  patch 
of  moss."    The  third  demanded  the  diamond 
breast-pin  which  his  godmother  had  presented 
to  him  on  his  birthday,  and  which   was  valued 
at    fifteen    thousand    dollars.      Then    wishing 
him    a    very   good   morning,    and    a    pleasant 
jouTDey,  the  desperadoes  instantly  vanished,  and 


the  Count  was  permitted  to  proceed.  His  re- 
flections, of  course,  were  rather  disagreeable'; 
yet  to  a  man  of  his  fortune,  these  losses  were 
not  very  considerable,  and  consoling  himself 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  escaped  without  any 
personal  injury,  he  continued  his  journey. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  arrived  at  a 
deep  valley,  through  which  flowed  a  murmuring 
little  stream,  whose  waters  were  so  transparent 
that  its  pebbly  bed  was  distinctly  visible.  Tall, 
graceful  palms  fringed  the  summit  of  the  hills  on 
each  side  of  the  valley,  and  stood  in  strong  relief 
against  the  brilliant  blue  of  a  tropical  sky.  The 
Count  was  ascending  the  hill,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  top,  when  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  weather  took  place,  which  are  inci- 
dental to  warm  climates.  Dark  masses  of 
clouds  were  flung  like  a  veil  across  the  sky,  and 
the  rain  came  rushing  down  in  torrents,  as 
though  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened 
once  more. 

The  small  stream,  which  usually  flowed  like 
a  silver  riband  through  the  valley,  spreading 
life  and  fertility  along  its  borders,  became  swol- 
len by  the  tempest  into  a  raging  torrent,  and 
oversweeping  its  banks,  carried  desolation 
throughout  its  course.  Tne  Count  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  but  soon  directed  his  calesero  to 
drive  into  the  water,  at  a  point  where  he  thought 
It  might  be  fordable.  But  a  tree  on  one  of  the 
banks  having  fallen  and  struck  one  of  the  horses 
in  its  descent,  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  The  Count  was  now  obliged  to  stand 
upright  to  keep  his  head  above  water;  the  re- 
maining horses,  attached  to  the  carriage,  were 
swimming,  and  the  calesero,  with  the  Count's 
permission,  swam  ashore,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
assistance  at  a  tavern  not  far  distant.  Having 
been  successful,  he  returned  with  several  men 
and  a  boat,  and  the  Count  was  extricated  from 
his  fearful  situation.  Afier  three  or  four  hours 
of  intense  exen  ion  the  carriage  and  horses  were 
also  safely  landei. 

After  changing  his  dress,  and  taking  some  re- 
freshment and  repose,  the  Count  procured  other 
means  of  conveyance,  leaving  his  carriage  and 
horses  at  the  inn.  He  liberally  rewarded  those 
who  had  rescued  himself  and  his  property  from 
the  waters,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

In  two  hours  more,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  su- 
gar-canes of  his  own  estate,  undulating  like  a 
sea  of  gold  in  the  sun's  declining  rays.  He  rode 
up  through  an  avenue  of  majestic  trees  and  flow- 
ering shrubs  to  his  elegant  dwelling  house, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  overseer,  who  cordially 
welcomed  him  to  his  plantation,  who  informed 
him  that  all  his  slaves  were  safe,  and  his  crops 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Coffee  was  then  ordered,  and  while  partaking 
of  it  with  the  overseer,  the  Count  related  to  him 
the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  being  much  fa- 
tigued, soon  after  retired  to  his  chamber. 

The  excititig  scenes  which  he  had  passed 
through  had  made  too  strong  an  impression  on 
his  mind  lo  allow  him  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  they  passed  in  vivid  review  before  him,  as 
he  lay  listening  to  the  usual  evening  sounds  of 
the  island.  The  public  highway  was  but  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  his  house,  and  he  heard  distinct^ 
ly  the  plaintive  monotonous  song  of  the  muleteers, 
mingled  with  the  tinkling  chorus  of  the  bells  sus- 
pended to  each  mule's  neck,  as  they  were 
driven  home  in  long  single  files.  Presently  these 
sounds  died  away,  and  the  profound  stillness  was 
only  ijterrupied  by  the  varied  notes  of  noctur- 
nal birds  and  insects.  These  soothing  sounds 
finally  lulled  the  Count  to  sleep,  and  he  rested 
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as  tranquilly  as  though  the  dangerous  events  of 
the  day  had'  never  happened. 

But  his  romantic  adventures  vt^ere  not  yet  con- 
cluded. About  midnight  he  w^as  awakened  by 
a  thundering  crash  in  the  house,  as  if  a  door 
were  violently  burst  open.  The  hall  was  speedi- 
ly filled  by  men,  swearing,  yelling,  and  fighting 
like  demons.  The  Count  distinguished  with 
awful  precision,  the  report  of  fire-arms,  the 
clashing  of  sharp  weapons,  and  the  horrid  plunge 
of  steel,  followed  by  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

The  slaves  of  the  island  had  risen  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  having  murdered  their  masters  and  fa- 
milies, plundered  and  burned  their  houses;  they 
had  proceeded  to  the  Count's  plantation,  where 
they  were  reinforced  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
slaves. 

Some  few,  however,  joined  the  whiles  in  de- 
fending their  master  and  his  property  ;  but  they 
were  soon  overcame  by  numbers,  and  cut  to 
pieces,  though  not  before  they  had  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  party  of  slaves. 

Then  there  was  a  breathless  pause  for  a  few 
moments,  succeeded  by  a  triumphant  shout,  as 
they  approached  the  door  of  the  Count's  cham- 
ber. They  knocked,  and  demanded  admittance. 
The  Count,  as  has  been  observed,  was  a  man  of 
true  courage,  and  seizing  his  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  his  pistol  in  the  other,  exclaimed—"  Who's 
there?" 

"  Open  the  door!"  was  shouted  in  reply,  by 
more  than  twenty  voices. 

The  Count  cocked  his  pistol,  and  sat  up  in 
bed,  in  silent  expectation  of  what  would  next 
happen. 

"  Open  the  door,  or  we'll  fire  upon  you!"  was 
repealed  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  the  Count  nei- 
ther spoke  nor  stirred.  A  shot  was  now  fired, 
which  pierced  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and 
through  this  aperture,  the  insurgents  endea- 
voured to  survey  the  interior;  but  the  Count 
having  extinguished  his  lamj),  all  was  dark.  He 
was  enabled,  however,  to  see  out  into  the  hall, 
which  was  illuminated  by  the  broad  glare  of  the 
slaves'  torches. 

At  this  moment,  the  Count  distinguished,  over 
all  the  din,  the  distant  sounds  of  martial  music  : 
first  the  shrill  notes  of  the  trumpet  and  fife,— 
then  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum.  By  these 
welcome  heralds  he  knew  that  the  authorities 
had  been  apprised  of  the  insurrection,  and  were 
coming  to  suppress  it. 

"  Do  you  hear  that?"  said  the  Count,  in  a  com- 
manding voice,  "  the  soldiers  are  coming  upon 
you,  and  the  slightest  additional  violence  will  be 
punished  proportionally." 

The  slaves  listened,  and  were  convinced  that 
he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Consternation  spread 
through  the  band,  for,  though  numerous,  they 
were  totally  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, and  were  well  aware  that  they  could  not 
withstand  a  regular  military  force. 

But,  before  these  sounds  could  take  full  effect 
upon  their  minds,  a  detachment  of  their  body 
liad  brought  in  a  huge  beam,  which  they  placed 
on  end,  then  let  fall  suddenly  against  the  door 
of  the  Count's  apartment— it  was  instantly  burst 
open.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  risen  and 
vdressed,  and  stood  boldly  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  his  weapons  in  each  hand,  as  the 
slaves  poured  in  from  without.  A  formidable 
array  of  muskets  was  immediately  levelled  at 
bim,  and  a  single  word  from  the  leadei-  would 
have  been  the  death-warrant  for  the  noble  Count 
of  Salandrina.  He,  however,  who  appeared  to 
hold  the  command  of  these  outlaws,  stepped  for- 
ward, at  this  critical  moment,  and  knocked  up 
the  row  of  muskets  with  his  cutlass.  He  then 
made  an  offer  to  the  Count,  proposing  that  he 
should  interfere  with  the  authorities  to  procure 


his  pardon,  when  the}^  were  taken,  on  condition 
that  he  should  draw  off  his  followers,  and  insure 
the  Count's  safety. 

His  offer  being  accepted,  several  other  slaves 
came  forward  and  made  the  same  request,  which 
was  granted  ;  the  others  fled  precipitately  to  the 
woods.  Many  of  these  were  overtaken  in  their 
flight  and  slain,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole 
band  were  arrested  by  the  soldiers. 

The  Count  went  out  to  receive  the  officers 
and  their  regiment,  and  certainly  no  guests  were 
more  warmly  welcomed.  He  saw,  with  the 
deepest  regret,  the  dead  bodies  of  his  faithful 
servants,  which  strewed  the  floor;  and  having 
caused  these  to  be  removed,  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  iheotficer's  servants  to  prepare  some  re- 
freshment for  his  visitors. 

When  he  was  once  more  comfortably  seated, 
taking  coffee  with  Colonel  Sanchez,  and  his  bro- 
ther officers,  he  related  his  day's  adventures. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  although  I  possess 
all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life  which  an  in- 
come of  half  a  million  can  command,  I  have 
passed  a  most  uncomfortable  day.  This  morn- 
ing, at  the  commencement  of  my  journey,  the 
heavens  were  as  bright  and  unclouded  as  my 
prospects  of  enjoyment.  My  feelings  were  in 
unison  with  the  cheerful  tranquillity  of  nature  ; 
but  before  noon  my  pleasant  visions  had  disap- 
peared, like  the  sunny  morning  sky.  I  was 
stopped  by  banditti,  who  threatened  to  take  my 
!ife,  and  robbed  me  of  a  large  amount  of  gold 
and  jewels.  1  was  next  overtaken  by  a  tempest, 
and  nearly  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  a 
stream.  Now,  at  midnight,  1  am  roused  from 
slumber,  by  a  band  of  infuriated  slaves,  who 
murdered  niy  servants,and  from  whom  1  narrowly 
escaped  with  my  life,  by  your  timely  interfe- 
rence. Never,  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life, 
have  I  met  with  such  a  series  of  startling  ad- 
ventures in  so  short  a  time ;  but  the  lessons  of 
experience,  though  bitter,  are  salutary,  and  I 
have  learned  from  the  events  of  this  day,  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  human  expectations,  and  the  ina- 
bility of  wealth  to  insure  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness. Rosalie. 


THE  MORN  IS   INVITING  TO   LOVE. 

The  sun,  when  arising,  bespangles  the  dew, 

And  tints  with  his  glories  the  skies  ; 
All  Nature's  in  motion,  how  charming  the  view, 

When  day  is  beginning  to  rise. 
The  morning  is  lovely,  Maria,  awake  ! 

Let  us  haste  to  the  myrtle  alcove; 
Or  stray  by  the  side  of  the  crystalline  lake, 

While  the  morn  is  inviting  to  love. 

Did  thy  thoughts  turn  on  me  in  your  dreams  in  the 
night  t 

Did  I  e'er  to  thy  fancy  appear  ? 
Did  no  fond  idea  thy  bosom  delight  ? 

Maria,  unfold  to  my  ear. 
The  mill  is  still  silent,  the  rustics  asleep; 

Not  a  witness  is  near  but  the  dove ; 
Then  waken,  arise,  and  thy  night-promise  keep^ 

While  the  morn  is  inviting  to  love. 

The  moon  in  her  silvery  car  has  rode  by, 

The  mist-clouds  are  gliding  away; 
The  blush  of  Aurora  illumines  the  sky. 

And  welcomes  the  beauties  of  day. 
The  bee,  busy  bee,  on  his  travels  is  seen ; 

The  skylark  is  soaring  above ; 
Arise,  dear,  arise  then,  and  haste  to  the  green, 

While  the  morn  is  inviting  to  love. 
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That  folly  may  not  foil  thy  youth. 
Be  careful  to  distinguish  truth  : 
For  thousands  are  directed  wrong, 
Deluded  by  a  flattering  tongue. 


Some  years  ago,  an  auctioneer  was  employed  to 
sell  the  furniture  of  an  old  house,  which  stood  in  a 
lonely  situation.  The  gentleman  who  once  lived 
there  was  dead,  and  all  his  properly  was  about  to  be 
divided  among  his  relations.  For  this  purpose  the  old 
house,  the  grounds  round  about  it,  and  the  furniture 
within,  were  disposed  of,  with  the  exception  of  few  j 


bootjack,  and  an  old  carpet,  a  painting,  an  ivory  tooth 
brush,  and  a  brass  finger  ring,  brass  fire-irons,  a  straw 
hat,  and  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles ;  these  things,  and  a 
hundred  others,  were  placed  together,  but  no  man  in 
his  proper  senses  would  have  given  twenty  shillings 
for  the  lot. 

A  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  well  sup- 


trumpery  articles,  which  were  really  too  had  to  be  t  plied  with  jugs  of  ale,  glasses,  and  drinking  cups,  and 
sold.     The  auctioneer  agreed  to  give  a  trifle  for  this    the  auctioneer  made   his  appearance  as   the  church 


old  lumber  himself,  determined,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
he  would  contrive,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  make  his 
money  of  it. 

No  sooner  was  the  sale  over,  than  the  auctioneer 
removed  his  lot  of  trumpery  to  a  village,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place,  and  had  a  number 
of  handbills  printed  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  respectable  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  to  inspect  an  assortment  of  choice, 
valuable,  and  useful  articles,  well  worth  their  atten- 
tion, which  he  had  to  dispose  of  The  day  of  the 
auction  was  fixed,  and  the  lumber  of  the  auctioneer 
was  placed  in  the  great  room  of  the  Fighting  Cocks, 
where  it  was  to  be  sold. 

How  any  man  could  have  the  impudence  to  offer 
such  a  heap  of  rubbish  for  sale,  it  is  difllcult  to  imagine; 
but'the  auctioneer  was  accustomed  to  sucli  matters,  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  good  bargain  of 
his  odds  and  ends.  It  was  not  possible  to  do  this  with- 
out telling  many  untruths,  and  deceiving  his  custo- 
mers, l)ut  this  he  did  not  care  a  fig  for.  The  day  of 
the  auction  arrived,  and  as  a  sale  was  rather  an  unusual 
thing  in  the  village,  it  produced  quite  a  bustle  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  drew  together  a  great  many  people- 
Even  the  squire  and  his  lady  were  there,  but  more 
out  of  curiosity,  than  because  they  wanted  to  buy. 
The  lieutenant,  on  half  pay,  who  lived  in  the  white 
cottage,  the  farmers  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  not  a  few  of  their  labourers  attended,  as  well  as  a 
score  or  more  of  the  cottagers  around. 

When  the  large  room  at  the  Fighting  Cocks  was 
opened,  and  the  company  arrived,  one  after  another, 
there  was  str.mge  sneering  and  joking  at  the  odd  lot 
of  things  placed  altogether.  It  is  true  there  were  a 
few  articles  of  some  value,  which  the  auctioneer  had 
sent  in  among  the  rest,  but  the  principal  things  were 
hardly  worth  tarrying  away.  Old  tables,  broken 
chairs  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  afryingpan,  two  dish 
•overs'  and  a  pepper  box,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  a  large 
bunch  of  keys,  and  a  set  of  cracked  china,  a  copper 
teakettle,  three  books,  a  tobacco  box,  a  set  of  harness,  a 


clock  struck  twelve. 

Perhaps  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
could  trump  up  a  readier  tale  about  what  he  had  to 
sell  than  Slingsby,  and  no  man  knew  better  than  him- 
self how  much  a  glass  of  good  ale  disposes  people  to 
buy  at  an  auction.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  the  room 
than  he  began  to  push  about  the  glasses  and  drinking 
cups,  and  most  of  the  company,  seeing  that  there  was 
nothing  they  should  like  to  buy,  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  a  glass  of  ale,  at  least  for  their  attendance. 
At  last  Slingsby  mounted  a  chair,  while  his  clerk  sat 
down  to  the  little  round  table  below,  to  write  down 
the  names  of  the  buyers,  and  the  articles  sold. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Slingsby,  "  I  feel 
happy  in  seeing  myself  surrounded  by  So  highly  re- 
spectable a  company,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  re- 
sult of  this  day's  sale  will  show  that  your  taste  and 
judgment  are  equal  to  your  great  respectability.  I 
shall  first  oflTer  to  your  notice  a  few  superior  articles, 
al^er  which  I  will  explain  what  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  before  you  can  put  a  proper  value  on  the 
various  things  1  shall  have  the  honour  to  submit  to 
your  inspection." 

Here  a  few  articles  of  good  (luality  were  readily 
disposed  of,  and  most  of  the  company  would  now  have 
taken  their  leave,  laughing  at  the  lumber  left  unsold, 
but  the  ale,  and  that  holiday  feeling  which  an  auction 
usually  excites,  induced  them  to  stay.  However 
worthless  the  trumpery  articles  might  be  in  the  opiniori 
of  all  present  before  Slingsby,  the  auctioneer,  had  spo- 
ken about  them,  certain  it  is  that  they  appeared  to 
possess  some  value  after  he  had  delivered  his  oration. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  bowing  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
"  If  I  did  not  know  that  the  respectable  individuals, 
whom  I  now  address  were  fully  capable  of  judging  of 
the  real  merits  of  what  I  have  to  ofJer  I  should  feel 
reluctance  in  putting  up  for  sale  the  very  ancient,  rare, 
curious,  and  valuable  articles  which  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  amass  together.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  various  curiosities  before  you  derive  their  va- 
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lue  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  heen  in 
the  possession  of  distinguished  persons,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  estimate  them  on  that  account.  A  good  son 
•will  value  what  belonged  to  his  father ;  an  affectionate 
daughter  will  prize  what  was  once  possessed  by  her 
mother,  and  a  patriotic  Englishman  will  ever  hold 
dear  the  veriest  trifle  which  has  descended  from  those 
illustrious  characters  who  have  upheld  the  glory  of 
England.  I  am  certain,  then,  that  you  will  be  anxi- 
ous to  avail  yourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  se- 
cure some  memorial  of  departed  greatness. 

"  If  you  look  at  that  bootjack,  it  may  appear  worth- 
less, but  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  it  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  bold  barons  who  compelled  king 
John  to  sign  Magna  Charta  ?  Where  is  the  Briton 
who  can  look  back  to  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  who  va- 
lues his  rights  and  suffers  them  not  to  be  trampled  under 
foot,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  possess  that  boot- 
jack ?" 

Here  the  squire  stood  up  at  least  an  inch  higher 
than  before,  and  the  auctioneer  saw  at  a  glance  who 
would  be  the  purchaser  of  the  bootjack. 

"Look  at  these  three  old  volumes,"  continued 
Slingsby,  "  many  a  huckster  would  tear  them  to  pieces 
to  wrap  up  pennyworths  of  butter,  but  the  scholar  will 
feel  a  noble  emulation  to  possess  books  which  were 
once  the  property  of  WicklifTe,  the  pious  reformer." 

The  scoolmaster  gave  a  hem  of  importance  which 
did  not  escape  the  ear  of  Slings  by,  who  thus  went 
on: 

"  Regard  that  rusty  and  scabbardless  sword,  which 
would  scarcely  be  picked  up  by  the  common  observer. 
Is  there  one  here  who  has  bravely  served  his  country 
whose  blood  does  not  rise  in  his  veins  to  possess  the 
sword  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough?" 

The  commanding  glance,  and  flushed  countenance 
of  the  lieutenant  told  Slingsby  that  he  need  look  no 
further  for  a  purchaser  of  the  rusty  sword.  "  And 
you  who  follow  the  plough,  on  whose  useful  and 
honourable  exertions  we  are  dependent  for  the  bread 
we  eat,  you  the  agriculturalists  of  old  England,  will 
you  let  that  old  ploughshare  be  bought  by  those  who 
know  not  how  to  value  it,  when  I  inform  yoa  that  it 
won  the  best  ploughing  match  that  was  ever  contested 
in  old  England  ?" 

Slingsby  saw  a  dozen  purchasers  for  the  old  rusty 
ploughshare  in  the  farmers  around,  who  were  to  a 
man  determined  to  possess  it. 

"  You  must  allow  me,"  said  Slingsby,  "  before  I  put 
up  any  of  these  real  curiosities  which  would  adorn 
the  British  Museum  itself,  to  point  out  a  few  more  of 
them,  that  you  may  suit  your  several  tastes  in  the 
purchases  about  to  be  made." 

Here  the  squire,  and  one  or  two  others,  having  an 
appointment,  were  obliged  to  leave,  after  giving  in- 
structions what  articles  they  wished  to  be  bought  for 
them. 

The  auctioneer  then  went  on :  "  The  old  broom 
which  you  see  in  the  corner  was  once  carried  at  the 
mast  head  of  the  flag  ship  of  the  Dutch  Admiral  Van 
Tromp.to  show  that  he  could  sweep  his  enemies  from 
the  seas,  but  since  then  British  seamen  and  British 
hearts  of  oak  have  swept  the  seas  themselves,  without 
troubling  the  Dutch  to  do  it  for  them." 

Mulling,  the  malster's  man,  had  been  in  the  navy, 
and  he  determined,  if  it  took  his  last  shilling,  he 
would  buy  the  broom. 

"  The  pair  of  pistols,"  said  Slingsby,  "  were  once 
the  property  of  the  celebrated  Turpin,  the  highway- 
man, and  the  old  lantern  was  the  identical  one  which 
Guy  Fawkes  had  in  his  hand  when  detected  in  the 
cellar  under  the  parliament  house,  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  gunpowder  plot. 

« I  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  the  ladies  for  not  liaving 
before  mentioned  a  few  articles  which  will  no  doubt 
interest  them.    The  pair  of  lace  ruffles  were  worn  by 


the  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  who  suffered  on 
the  scaffold,  as  well  as  her  equally  unfortunate  hus- 
band, Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

"That  chest  of  drawers  I  will  venture  to  recom- 
mend to  your  especial  notice,  it  once  ornamented,  old 
fashioned  as  it  is,  the  dressing  room  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Louisa  Amelia  Seraphina  Deborah  Dumps!"  Who 
this  beautiful  lady  was  the  auctioneer  knew  no  more 
than  the  company  around  him,  but  the  information  he 
gave  had  a  very  visible  effect  on  the  churchwarden's 
wife  and  the  grocer's  daughter. 

"  The  pair  of  iron  spurs,"  said  Slingsby,  "  might, 
for  ought  I  know,  have  belonged  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  that  fine  old  portrait  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
will  be  a  prize  to  any  one  who  can  purchase  it.  I'hat 
bunch  of  keys,  there,  was  found  on  the  notorious  Jack 
Shepherd,  whose  life  and  death  are  recorded  in  the 
JNewgate  Calender,  and  the  tobacco  box  was  carried 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket  of  the  justly  celebrated  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who,  as  you  all  know,  first  introduced 
tobacco  into  this  country. 

"  Look  at  that  broken  salt  box,  a  noble  relic !  it  be- 
longed to  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  :  who  is  there  that  has  read  that  celebrated 
work  who  would  let  the  salt  box  go  without  bidding  ?" 
Mrs.  Turton,  the  mother  of  the  parish  clerk,  here 
put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and  kept  fumbling 
about  for  some  time. 

"  I  have  been  told,"  continued  Slingsby,  taking  up 
a  ring,  "  that  this  was  worn  on  the  forefinger  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  Kien  Long,  but  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  the  fact;  the  diamond,  if  it  be  one,  is  a  little 
dim,  but  that  cannot  be  helped,  I  must  dispose  of  it 
just  as  it  is,  and  the  purchaser  may  have  it  fresh  cut 
and  set  again.  The  white  hat,  with  the  high  crown, 
once  defended  the  head  of  old  Jenkins,  who  lived  lon- 
ger than  any  Englishman  that  ever  I  heard  of.  But, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  time  is  wearing  away,  I  will 
therefore  only  draw  your  attention  to  another  article, 
and  then  put  up  for  sale  the  very  valuable  collection 
which  with  great  pains,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting 
together.  The  set  of  broken  china  came  from  Potsdam, 
and  was  tnade  expressly  for  the  use  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia.  I  understand  that  three  china 
manufacturers  purpose  attending  the  sale  to  purchase 
it,  on  account  of  its  exquisite  workmanship  ;  but  as 
they  are  not  here,  it  will  be  better  to  put  it  by  for  an 
hour  or  two,  if  agreeable  to  the  company. 

Here  two  female  voices  were  heard  to  say  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  put  by  the  china,  and  that  they 
would  certainly  leave  the  room  if  was  not  put  up  di- 
rectly for  sale. 

The  auction  began  in  good  earnest.  The  china  was 
bought  by  the  squire's  lady.  The  chest  of  drawers, 
once  the  property  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Louisa  Ame- 
lia Seraphina  Deborah  Dumps,  was  knocked  down  to 
the  churchwarden's  wife.  The  bootjack  was  bought 
in  with  other  things  for  the  squirei ,  Farmer  Rough- 
head  bid  bravely  for  the  ploughshare  ;  and  the  school- 
master walked  away,  as  upright  as  a  maypole,  with 
the  three  volumes  of  WicklifTe  under  his  arm.  Mul- 
ling, the  malster's  man,  had  the  old  broom,  and  the 
lieutenant  the  rusty  sword.  The  pistols  were  bought 
by  the  gamekeeper,  and  the  hostler  of  the  Fighting 
Cocks  was  the  purchaser  of  Guy  Fawkes's  lantern. 

The  grocer's  daughter  was  mortified  in  losing  the 
chest  of  drawers,  but  she  secured  the  lace  ruffles. 
The  iron  spurs  fell  to  Robert  the  graizer,  the  bunch 
of  keys  to  the  pedlar,  and  the  tobacco  box  was  bought 
by  old  Tom  Slater,  who  had  been  a  chewer  of  tobacco 
for  forty  years.  The  salt  box  was  not  worth  so  many 
pence  as  Mrs.  Turton  gave  shillings  to  obtain  it. 
The  ring  of  the  emperor  of  China  was  bought  and 
fully  paid  for  by  Miss  Barbara  Tibbets.  The  white 
hat  was  carried  off  by  Jonas  Parkinson,  the  oldest 
man  in  the  parish;  and  Slingsby,  the  auctioneer,  declar- 
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ed  on  his  honour,  that  he  had  never  witnessed  more 
taste,  judgment,  and  patriotism  in  any  company  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life. 

"  Well,"  said  Jasper  Wigley  the  fisherman,  a 
shrewd  old  man,  who  had  been  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
the  whole  of  the  time,  at  the  folly  of  the  buyers, 
"  well."  said  he  as  he  walked  away  with  a  neighbour 


of  his,  "if  we  have  not  learned  a  lesson  to-day,  it  is 
our  own  fault.  If  I  wanted  to  catch  one  simpleton  I 
would  hook  him  with  a  bribe:  if  I  wished  to  catch 
twenty,  I  would  net  them  with  promises;  but  if  I  de- 
sired to  catch  a  hundred,  I  would  poison  them  with 
flattery." 


A     MEMBER     OF     THE     DRAM- ATTIC     CORPS 

RICHARD     III. 


This  gentleman  ia  a  member  of  the  dram-ATTic 
corps,  so  termed  in  former  days,  from  their  partiality 
to  liquor,  and  a  propensity  to  dwell  in  garrets.  But, 
in  these  times,  a  drunken  actor  is  considered  a  dis- 
grace, and  tragedians  tipple  in  toleration.  The  wretch- 
ed Richard  depicted  above,  has  no  scruples  to  a  dram, 
and  begs  leave  to  an^unce  that  he  can  go  through  his 
part  with  more  than  a  usual  share  of  spirit.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  play  does  not  end,  like  the  old 
comedies,  with  a  dance,  for  our  friend  is  in  prime  or- 
der for  a  reef.  He  has  not  much  of  the  tee-tn-taller, 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  tee-to-tum,  and  his  head  spins 
marvellously,  the  effects  of  gin  twist,  which  he  in- 
dulges in  over  a  yarn,  and  so  gets  worsted.  If  he 
should  tumble  down,  how  truly  may  he  say  with 
Richard— 

"  Here  will  I  lie  to-night"— 
for  he  has  no  power  to  get  up,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  a  drunken  actor  never  rises. 

Archer,  the  Tom  Archer,  whose  "eccentricities,"  as 
he  used  to  term  them,  lost  him  his  friends  as  fast  as 
his  talents  made  them,  one  aight,  feeling  himself  op- 
pressed  with  what  Shakspeare  calls  "a  green  and  yel- 
low melancholy,"  got  so  blue  that  the  audience  looked 
Mack,  and  refused  any  longer  to  colour  such  conduct. 
Tom  was  playing  Edgar,  in  King  Lear,  and  in  the 
scene  where  he  is  supposed  to  describe  the  effects  of 
the  view  from  the  heights  of  Dover  Cliflf,  ought  to 
have  used  these  words : 


Half-way  down  hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire; 

Dreadful  traie ! 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  hi«  head ; 

And  yon  tall  anchoring  bark. 

Diminished  to  her  cock — her  cock  a  buoy — 

Almost  too  small  for  sight. 

Now,  Tom,  although  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  was 
more  than  half  seas  over.  The  first  line  of  the  above 
he  read  as  follows  .- 

"  Half-way  down  is  a  man  gathering — vegetables  ! 
Horrible  business .'" 

The  audience  laughed,  and  Tom  went  on — 

"  Methinks  his  head  is  bigger  than — ^his  body! 
Horrible  business  ! 

And  the  ship  is  not  a  bit  bigger  than  a  cock — 
I  mean  a  cock-buoy  !" 

Here  the  audience  hissed  and  groaned.  Tom  set 
his  features  to  a  drunken  gravity,  and  looking  the  au- 
dience full  in  the  face,  exclaimed,  "Horrible  businessf* 
Now,  as  Tom  had  three  sheets  in  the  vnnd,  no  wonder 
the  audience  got  breezy.  A  gale  arose,  and  he  had  to 
make  all  snug,  and  run  into  the  first  harbor  he  could 
find.     He  was  mad;  Tom  all  the  night  after. 

I  never  see  a  drunken  actor  distressing  his  com- 
panions, and  insulting  the  audience,  but  I  agree  with 
Archer  in  his  new  reading,  that  it  is  indeed  a  "Hoiri. 
ble  business !" 
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JOHN  ^  AND    NAN. 

A    COMIG    DUET. 

Me.   One  day  while  working  at  ray  Plough, 

Fai  lal  lal,  Ac. 
I  felt,  juat  here,  I  can't  tell  how ; 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
I  turned  my  head  round,  just  to  see 
Who  'twas  I  heard,  when  there  stood  thee. 
Like  Wenus,  com'd  out  of  the  sea. 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
She.  La !  John,  you  flatter  now,  I'm  mre, 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
I  look'd  like  I  and  nothing  more ; 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
I'd  walked  along  a  field  or  two, 
And  might  look  rosy-cheek'd  or  so ; 
Besides,  I  met  a  charming  beau  !  ^ 

Fal  lallal,  &c. 
He.   I  knows  the  chap  you  mean,  I  trow, 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
He's  at  the  squire's,  here  below. 

Fal  lal  lal.  Sic. 
Be  careful.  Nan,  take  heed  in  time, 
Here's  honest  John  just  in  his  prime. 
If  you'll  be  his'n,  he'll  be  thine. 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
She.  Why,  John,  you're  sartan  well  to  do, 

Fal  lal  lal.  &c. 
You've  got  a  cow,  a  pig  or  two ; 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
But  Mother's  magpie  talks  to  I-— 
She  calls  me  angel  of  the  sky. 
He.  Then  mother's  magpie  tells  a  lie. 

^  Fal  lallal,  &e. 

iSAc.  Tells  lies !  the  bird  does  no  such  things — 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
For  I'm  an  angel— 
He.  Where's  jfour  wingg  f 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
She.  That  gemraan,  sir,  all  sweet  perfume, 

Said — '  Oh,  you  goddess  from  the  moon  !' 
JJe.   He  meant  a  witch  upon  a  broom. 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
She.  Well,  time  will  show,  and,  John,  you'll  find. 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
He.    You'd  best  take  me.  Nan,  in  the  mind. 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 
She.  Wi'  all  my  heart,  next  Sunday. 
He.  Done. 

We'll  married  be,  as  sure  as  fun. 

She.  And  then,  John 

He.    You  and  I'll  make  one. 

Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 

Both.  So  5  ^®^^^g    i  who'd  wish  to  happy  be, 

•     Just  copy  ]  Z2u2.  \  '^^^  ""« '• 
But  to  old  nick  send  jealousy 


Fal  lal  lal,  &c. 


WHO'LL    HA  VE    A    PILL  ? 

Two  neighbors  passing  on  their  way. 
Met  in  the  street  the  other  day, 

When  Sam  to  Peter  said — 
"  Great  news !  rejoice,  my  early  friend. 
Mortality  is  at  an  end, 

For  Death  himself  is  dead !" 

"  Is't  so,"  quoth  he,  "  I  pray  you  tell 
The  mode  by  which  the  monster  fell. 

And  cured  life  of  its  ills." 
**  Why,  Sir,  some  wag  persuaded  him 
That  he  was  sick — was  looking  slim — 
Dyspeptic — jaundiced — getting  thin — 
Must  house  himself — take  medicine — 

And  gave  him  Brandretu's  Pills.'" 


THE    STORM. 

A  PARODT. 

Hark,  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling. 

By  shovel,  tongs,  and  poker  stand  ; 
Down  the  scuttle  quick,  be  hauling, 

Down  your  bellows,  hand,  boys,  hand. 
Now  it  freshens, — blows  like  blazes ; 

Now  unto  the  coal-hole  go : 
Stir,  boys,  stir,  don't  mind  black  faces, 

Up  your  ashes  nimbly  throw. 

Ply  your  bellows,  raise  the  wind,  boys; 

See  the  valve  is  clear,  of  course ; 
Let  the  paddle  spin,  don't  mind,  boys  ; 

Though  the  weather  should  be  worse. 
Fore  and  aft  a  proper  draught  get, 

Oil  the  engines,  see  all  clear  ; 
Hands  up,  each  a  sack  of  coal  get, 

Man  the  boiler,  cheer,  lads.  cheer- 
Now  the  dreadful  thunder's  roaring. 

Peal  on  peal  contending  clash  ; 
On  our  heads  fierce  rain  falls  pourings 

In  our  eyes  the  paddles  splash. 
One  wide  water  all  around  us. 

All  above  one  smoke-black  sky ; 
Diiferent  deaths  at  once  surround  us  ! 

Hark  I  what  means  that  dreadful  cry  ? 

The  funnel's  gone !  cries  ev'ry  tongue  out  i. 

The  engineer's  washed  oflfthe  deck  ; 
A  leak  beneath  the  coal-hole's  sprung  out^ 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 
Quick,  some  coals,  some  nubbly  pieces ; 

Come,  my  hearts,  be  stout  and  bold  ; 
Plumb  the  boiler,  speed  decreases. 

Four  feet  water,  getting  cold. 

While  o'er  the  ship  wild  waves  are  beating,. 

We  for  wives  and  children  mourn  ; 
Alas  !  I'rom  hence  there's  no  retreating ; 

Alas  I  to  ihera  there's  no  return. 
The  fire  is  out — we've  burst  the  bellows. 

The  tinder-box  is  swamped  below  ; 
Heaven  only  have  mercy  on  poor  fellows  I 

For  only  thai  can  serve  us  now. 


THE     INDIAN     HUNTER. 

Let  me  go  to  my  home  that  is  far  distant  west, 
To  the  scenes  of  my  youth  that  I  like  the  best. 
Where  the  tall  cedars  are,  and  the  bright  waters  flow» 
Where  my   parents  will  greet  me  :  white  man  let 
me  go. 

Let  me  go  to  the  spot  where  the  cataract  plays, 
Where  oft  1  have  sported  in  my  boyish  days, 
There  is  my  poor  mother,  whoso  heart  will  o'erflow 
At  the  sight  of  her  child  :  oh,  there  let  me  go ! 

Let  me  go  to  the  hills  and  the  valleys  so  fair. 
Where  oft  I  have  breathed  my  own  mountain  air. 
And  there  through  the  forest  with  quiver  and  bow, 
I  have  chased  the  wild  deer :  oh,  there  let  me  go  ! 

Let  me  go  to  my  father,  by  whose  valiant  side, 
I  have  sported  so  oft  in  the  height  of  my  pride. 
And  exulted  to  conquer  the  insolent  foe, 
To  my  father,  that  chieftain  :  oh,  there  let  me  go ! 

And  oh,  let  me  go  to  my  dark  eyed  maid. 

Who  taught  me  to  love  'neath  the  green  willow  shade, 

Whose  heart's  like  the  fawn's,  and  as  pure   as   the 

snow. 
And  she  loves  her  dear  Indian  :  to  her  let  me  go ! 

And  oh,  let  me  go  to  my  fair  forest  home, 

And  never  again  will  1  wish  to  roam, 

And  there  let  my  body  in  ashes  lay  low  : 

To  that  scene  in  the  forest,  wliile  men,  let  me  go ! 
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A    TRAVELLER     IN    SPITE     OF     HIMSELF 

OR.     THE    ADVENTURES     OF    ROSY    SAM. 


In  a  neat  and  comfortable  cottage  in  the  pic- 
turesque villaj^eof  Bostock,  lived  a  middle-aofed 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Holt.  The 
clean  white  palini?  in  front  of  the  beautifnl  little 
flower-garden  before  his  door,  showed  he  was  a 
man  of  taste,  while  the  coach  house  and  stables 
at  the  side  showed  that  he  might  also  be  consi- 
dered a  man  of  fortune.  He  was  in  truth  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances.  He  had  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  land,  let  to  a  respectable  tenant, 
for  he  himself  knew  nothing  about  farming,— 
and  the  rest  of  his  property  consisted  in  about 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which  was  lent  on 
mortgage  to  a  very  wealthy  baronet.  Mr.  Holt 
might  have  altogether  somewhere  about  a  thou- 
sand a  year  He  spent  it  in  the  true  style  of  hospi- 
tality ;  bis  house  was  never  empty :  friends,  when 
they  came,  where  kindly  treated,  that  they  found 
it  extremely  inconvenient  to  go  away;— and  what 
coursings  in  the  morning,  comfortable  dinners, 
pleasant  companions,  and  extraordinary  port 
wine,  Mr.  Samuel  Holt  was  the  happiest  fellow 
in  the  world.  His  outward  man  was  in  exact 
correspondence  to  his  internal  tranquillity.  He 
was  stout  but  nrjt  unwieldy;  there  was  not  a 
wrinkle  on  his  brow ;  a  fine  open  expression 
animated  his  countenance,  and  there  was  such  a 
glorious  ruddy  hue  of  health  upon  his  cheeks 
that  his  friends  talked  of  him  by  no  other  name 
than  Rosy  Sam. 

"  Well,  my  boys,"  said  Rosy  Sam,  one  fine 
September  evening,  after  dinner,  "  we'll  drink 
our  noble  selves— I  don't  think  I  ever  shot  better 
in  mv  life." 

"  Your  second  bird  was  beautifully  managed," 
said  Jack  Thomson  ;  "  I  never  saw  a  gun  carry 
so  far,  except  once  in  Turkey,  when  the  Rcis 
Effendi  shot  a  sea-mew  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards." 

'*  With  a  long  bow,  1  suppose,"  said  Rosy  Sam, 
who  disbelieved  every  story,  the  scene  of  which 
■was  not  laid  in  England. 

"  No,  with  a  long  brass  gun,  which  went  upon 
wheels." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Sam,  "  it  may  be  all 
very  true;  but  thank  God  1  never  saw,  and  never 
•expect  to  see,  any  of  them  foreign  parts." 

"  You  may  live  to  see  half  the  world  yet ;  and 
if  I  ivere  inclined  to  be  a  prophet,  I  should  say 
lifill  be  a  very  great  traveller  before  you  die." 

*'  I'd  sooner  be  tried  for  murder." 

"  You  may  be  both." 

This  last  was  said  so  solemnly,  that  Rosy  Sam 
almost  changed  colour.  He  passed  it  off  with 
a  laugh,  and  the  conversation  went  on  upon 
other  subjects  connected  with  Thomson's  travels. 
All  the  evening,  however,  the  announce- 
ment seemed  to  stick  in  poor  Sam's  throat ; 
and  when  the  party  was  about  to  separate  for 
the  night,  holding  the  bed-candle  in  his  hand, 
and  assuming  a  degree  of  gravity  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  an  extra  bottle,  he  said, 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jack,  here  in  this  cot- 
tage l»ave  I  lived, man  and  boy,  for  two-and-forty 
years.  I  never  was  out  of  the  cojnty  in  my 
life,  and  the  fartherest  from  home  1  ever  was, 
was  three-and-thirly  miles,  if  you  mean  to  say 
that  I  am  to  be  a  traveller  in  my  old  age,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !  for  a  helpless  dog 
should  I  be  among  the  foreignarians— fellows 
that  can't  speak  a  word  of  English  to  save  their 
souls,  poor  devils — ^^but  poh!  pdh!  man,  you  can't 
be  serious." 

*'  I  am  serious  as  a  bishop,  I  assure  you  : — you 
will  travel  for  several  years." 


"  Poh  !  nonsense  !  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  ;  sa 
good  night."  The  party  laughed  at  Sam's  alarm, 
and  retired  to  bed. 

All  that  night  Sam's  dreams  were  of  ships  and 
coaches.  He  thought  he  was  wrecked  and  half 
drowned ;  then  that  he  was  upset,  and  had  his 
legs  broken  by  the  hind  wheel.  He  woke  in  a 
tremendous  fright,  for  he  fancied  he  was  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  pyramids,  and  could  not  get 
down  again.  He  thought  he  had  been  on  the 
pinnacle  for  several  days,  that  he  was  nearly  dy- 
ing for  thirst  and  hunger,— and  on  starting  up 
he  found  it  was  time  to  rise ;  so  he  hurried  down 
stairs  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as  he  was  near- 
ly famished  for  his  breakfast.  He  was  met  at 
the  breakfast  parlour  door  by  his  old  servant, 
Trusty  Tommy,  who  gave  him  a  letter  and  said, 
"  This  here  letter  is  just  come  from  Mr. 
Clutchit,  the  attorney.  His  man  says  as  how 
there  must  be  an  answer  immediately,  so  1  was 
just  comin'  up  to  call  ye." 

'*•  You  would  have  found  me  knocking  about 
the  pyramids,"  said  Rosy  Sam,  as  he  proceeded 
to  open  the  letter. 

"  Fie,  for  shame,"  muttered  Old  Trusty,  "  to 
make  use  of  such  an  expression.  '  Ah ! '  as  good 
Mr.  Drawline  says " 

''  Devil  take  you  and  Mr.  Drawline !  Saddle 
the  <  urate  this  instant,  and  tell  the  gentlemen, 
when  they  come  down, that  I  am  forced  to  set  off 
OB  business,  but  that  1  shall  certainly  be  back  to 
dinner." 

in  the  utmost  haste,  and  with  no  very  pleasant 
expression,  he  managed  to  swallow  three  or  four 
eggs,  nearly  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  half  a  dozea 
cups  of  tea.  His  horse  was  soon  at  the  door ;  he 
set  off  at  hand-gallop,  and  left  old  Trusty  Tommy 
with  his  mouth  open,  wondering  what  in  the 
world  it  could  be  that  induced  his  master  to  sucU 
unusual  expedition.  The  motive  was  indeed  a 
serious  one  :  Mr.  Clutchit  had  discovered  that 
there  was  a  prior  mortgage  over  the  estate  upon 
which  poor  Sam's  fifteen  thousand  were  ad- 
vanced, and  their  great  object  now  was  to  get  the 
mortgage  transferred  to  some  unincumbered 
security.  The  seven  miles  which  intervened 
between  the  lawyer  and  his  client  were  soon 
passed  over.  Hot  and  breathless,  our  poor  friend, 
who  was  now  more  rosy  than  ever,  rushed  into 
the  room  of  Mr.  Clutchit.  That  gentleman, 
however,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  On  his  ta- 
ble Sam  saw  a  note  directed  to  himself:  he  open- 
ed it  and  found  the  following  words:— "Dear 
sir, — By  the  strangest  good  luck,  I  have  this  mo- 
ment heard  that  Sir  Harry  is  at  present  in  Lon- 
don. I  lose  not  a  moment,  as  the  coach  is  just 
starting,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  there, 
and  should  strongly  recommend  you  following 
by  tljc  eleven  o'clock  coach.  Indeed,  your  pre- 
sence is  indispensably  necessary.  1  shall  only 
have  the  start  of  you  by  two  hours.— Your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  C."  yv 

Sam  threw  himself  into  a  chair  in  an  agony  of 
grief  and  wonder. 

"  That  infernal  fellow.  Jack  Thomson,"  ho 
moaned  out,  *'  is  certainly  more  than  human. 
They  say  they  learn  wonderful  things  abroad  : 
he  has  learned  the  second  sight.  Little  did  I 
think,  two  days  ago,  that  1  should  ever  have 
to  hurry  so  far  away  from  home-  London  must 
be  seventy  miles  off  at  least^oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
quite  out  of  ray  own  county — what  is  to  become 
of  me!" 

While  indulging  in  this  moralizing  fit,  the 
coach  drove  up  to  the  door — Sam  mounted,  al- 
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most  unconscious  of  what  he  did,  and  whirled  off 
before  he  had  tinae  to  recover  from  his  reverie. 
On  arriving  in  London,  night  was  rapidly  clos- 
ing in.  The  house  where  the  coach  stopped  was 
a  very  neat,  comfortable  sort  of  hostelry  in  the 
city  ;  and  our  honest  friend,  before  proceeding 
to  any  other  business,  solaced  himself  with  the 
best  dinner  the  bill  of  fare  would  allow.  After 
refreshing  himself  with  a  solitary  pint  of  port,  he 
set  out  in  search  of  Mr.  Clutchit.  But  where  to 
find  that  gentleman  was  the  difficulty ;  he  had 
left  no  address  in  his  note  to  his  client,  and  the 
people  of  the  inn  could  not  tell  where  the  nine 
o'clock  coach  went  to  in  London.  They  recom- 
mended him,  however,  to  apply  at  various  inns 
— the  Dragon,  the  Swan,  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
and  a  variety  of  other  great  coach  caravansaries, 
the  very  names  of  which  were  utterly  unknown 
to  the  unsophisticated  Sam.  Away,  however, 
he  went,  in  total  ignorance  of  his  way,  much  too 
independent  and  magnanimous  to  ask  it.  First 
one  street  was  traversed,  then  another,  and  at 
last  poor  Sam  was  entirely  lost.  His  great  object 
now  was  to  retrace  his  steps;  but  one  turning 
was  so  like  another,  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish those  by  which  he  had  come,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  perplexity  he  had  forgotten 
to  take  notice  of  the  name  of  the  inn  at  which 
he  had  dined,  and  of  course  could  not  ask  any 
one  he  met  to  tell  him  his  way  to  it.  Tired  out 
by  his  day's  exertions,  and  very  much  dispirit- 
ed, he  resolved  to  go  into  the  first  house  of  en- 
tertainment he  came  to,  and  resume  his  search 
early  in  the  morning.  He  accordingly  went  in- 
to the  next  inn  that  presented  itself.  He  took 
particular  pains  this  time  to  impress  its  name 
upon  his  memory.  The  Cabbage-l«af  was  the 
sign  of  this  tavern,  and  it  was  situated  at  the  top 
ofone  of  those  narrow  little  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Tower.  Honest  Sam,  it  will  be 
seen,  had  travelled  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  but 
now  he  was  too  much  harassed  and  wearied  to 
recover  his  mistake.  On  going  into  the  bar, 
he  was  told  by  the  bustling  little  landlady  that 
he  might  have  abed;  but  they  were  really  so 
full,  that  he  must  submit  to  share  his  room  with 
another  gentleman.  Sam  comforted  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  necessity  has  no  law,  and 
consented  to  the  arrangement.  After  a  Welsh 
rabbit,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy  and  water, 
he  was  shown  to  his  apartment.  His  fellow 
lodger  came  into  the  room  nearly  the  same  time, 
and  Sam  was  somewhat  pleased  to  see  he  was 
of  a  very  decent  exterior.  They  entered  into 
conversation,  and  his  new  acquaintance  promised 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  town,  to  be  of 
considerable  use  in  furthering  Sam's  inquiries 
after  Mr.  Clutchit.  He,  however,  told  him 
that  he  bad  some  business  to  transact  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  took  the  precaution  on  these 
occasions,  especially  in  the  winter,  of  shaving  at 
night.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  shave  him- 
self; but  poor  Sam  was  so  fatigued,  that  he  fell 
asleep  before  he  finished  the  operation.  On 
awaking  next  morning,  he  looked  to  his  com- 

E anion's  bed,  but  it  was  empty.  He  had  told, 
^  im,  however,  that  he  should  rise  very  early,  so 
^ae  was  not  surprised  at  his  absence.  On  getting 
Tip,  and  searching  for  his  inexpressibles,  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  their  place,  he 
discovered  those  of  his  late  companion ;  and  af- 
ter many  strange  surmises,  and  coming  at  last 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  robbed,  he  quick- 
ly slipped  them  on,  and  proceeded  down  stairs. 
His  watch  he  had  luckily  put  under  his  pillow, 
and  there  had  not  been  above  two  pounds  in  his 
pockets;  he  found  a  (ew  shillings  in  an  old  purse, 
a  penknife,  two  keys,  and  a  set  of  very  fine 
teeth,  carefully  fitted  up,  and  apparently  never 
used,  in  the  pockets  of  the  habiliments  which 


were  left.  These  circumstances  staggered  him 
as  to  the  predatory  habits  of  his  companion  ;  and 
he  resolved  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  as  he 
had  still  some  hopes  of  the  stranger's  making  his 
appearance  as  he  had  promised,  and  clearing  up 
the  mystery.  He  waited  some  time  after  break- 
fast with  this  expectation;  and  at  last,  telling  the 
landlady  he  should  be  back  at  a  certain  hour, 
he  went  out,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  his  com- 
panion in  the  street.  He  walked  down  towards 
the  river,  and  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the 
innumerable  shipping.  Wondering  more  and 
more  at  the  strangeness  and  immensity  of  the 
scene,  he  thought  of  returning  to  where  he  had 
slept.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  river,  he 
saw  several  men  go  into  one  of  the  barges,  and 
begin  dragging  the  shallow  part  of  the  water. 
"  What  are  those  men  after?"  said  Sam  lo  a  per- 
son who  stood  watching  them.  "  They  be  drag- 
ging for  a  body  of  a  gentleman  as  was  murdered 
last  night,  and  the  folks  thinks  that  he  was  may- 
hap thrown  into  the  river." — "  Dreadful !"  said 
said  Sam,  turning  pale  at  the  horrid  supposition. 
"  1  hope  they  won't  find  it;  it  would  be  death  to 
me."  And  shuddering  lest  ihey  should  pull  up  a 
mangled  body  in  his  sight,  he  rushed  from  the 
spot.  On  reaching  the  inn,  he  entered  it,  and 
was  going  into  the  bar,  when  two  stout  men 
rushed  upon  him,  the  landlady  crying  "  that's 
the  man,"  and  threw  him  down  with  all  their 
force.  One  held  him  by  the  throat,  while  the 
other  handcuffed  him  in  a  moment.  They  then 
hustled  him  out  of  the  house,  forced  him  into  a 
hackney-coach,  and  drove  off  at  an  amazing 
pace. 

Sam  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of 
the  whole  transaction,  that  he  could  scarcely 
summon  breath  to  ask  his  conductors  what  they 
meant.  At  last  he  said,  "  What  the  devil  can 
be  the  meaning  of  all  this.?  Is  this  the  way  to 
treat  a  country  gentleman  ?"— "  How  very  well 
he  sports  the  Johnnie, "  said  one  of  them  to  the 
other,  without  attending  to  Sam's  questions. 
"  He'll  queer  the  beaks  if  the  tide  stands  his 
friend,  and  rolls  off  the  stiffun." — "No,  there 
ben't  no  chance  of  that,"  responded  the  other^ 
"  for  they've  set  to  so  soon  with  the  drags.  I'll 
bet  a  gallon  to  a  pint  o'  purl,  he  dies  in  his  shoes, 
with  his  ears  stuffed  with  cotton." — "  Do  you 
mean  me,  you  scoundrel.''''  cried  Sam,  who  did 
not  quile  understand  them,  but  perceived  that 
they  spoke  ofhim  rather  disrespectfully.  "Come, 
come,  master,  none  of  your  hard  words:  we  a'n't 
such  scoundrels  as  to  Burke  our  bed-fellow, 
howsomever."  At  this  moment,  at  the  corner  of 
a  street,  Sam  saw  Mr.  Clutchit  hurrying  as  if 
on  urgent  business.  He  pushed  his  head  out  of 
the  window  and  hallooed,  "  Clutchit,  Clutchit ! 
here's  a  pretty  go!"  and  held  out  his  manacled 
hands.  But  his  companions  pulled  him  forcibly 
back  and  he  did  not  know  whether  his  attorney 
had  perceived  him  or  not.  Soon  after  this  they 
stopped  at  a  dingy-looking  house,  with  iron  grat- 
ings before  the  windows.  "  We  gets  out  here, 
my  covey,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  but  1  dare  say 
we  shall  join  company  again  on  our  way  to  New- 
gate."— "  You  insulting  scoundrel,"  said  Sam, 
"  1  hope  never  to  see  your  ugly  face  again." 
"  No,  nor  Jack  Ketch's  neither— but  mizzel, 
mizzel,  I  say — his  worship's  been  waiting  this 
hour."  They  then  proceeded  into  a  small  room 
which  was  crowded  with  people.  They  all  made 
way  for  Sam  and  his  two  conductors,  till  they 
stood  directly  in  front  of  three  gentlemen  in  com- 
fortable arm-chairs.  "  Call  the  first  witness," 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  immediately  ap- 
peared the  bustling  little  landlady  of  the  Cab- 
bage Leaf.  "  Is  that  the  man  that  slept  in  your 
house  last  night.'"' — "It  is,  your  worship ;  and 
little  did  I  think  such  a  bloody-minded  villain^ 
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"    "Hush!  answer  only  fo  tlie  qucsfirins 

that  are  put  to  you— about  what  o'clock  was  it 
when  he  came  to  your  hou-e?"— *•  About  ten 
o'clock  ihe  rascal  !"  Rere  Sam,  wlio^c  aston- 
ishment now  irave  place  to  raize  and  indi^'nation, 
started  up,  and  s?i1  to  the  ma::istrate6,'^-'  Har- 
kee,  gentleman,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  make 

you  pay  for  this.  How  dare  you "  '•  Officers. 

look  to  the  prisoner,"  said  one  of  their  worships. 
1  recommend  you,  prisoner  to  say  nothing  liil 
the  examination  is  concliided."  And  Sam  siit 
down  again,  wondering  where  all  this  ivould  end. 
"  You  say  the  prisoner  came  to  your  house 
about  ten  o'clock— had  you  any  convers:iti')n 
with  him?"  "  No,  your  worship;  he  only  had 
his  supper,  and  two  glasses  of  brandy  and  wa- 
ter."—" He  then  went  to  bed  ?"—"■  Yes ;  !  shor.-- 
cd  him  up  to  number  nine." — "  Was  if  a  single- 
bedded  room  ?"—'•  No,  there  were  two  bed'^  in 
it."—"  Describe  its  situation."-''  It  is  just  at  the 
top  of  the  first  stair  which  fronts  the  side  door 


into  the  lane.' 


Could   that 


without  wakening  the  house  ?' 


door  be   opened 
Yes ;  we  never 


keep  it  closed  with  more  thnn  a  lalcli,  'cause  of 
the  watermen  getting  quietly  down  to  the  river." 
— "  VVas  the  other  bed  in  the  same  room  occupi- 
ed ?"— Yes;  a  gentleman  slept  in  it."—"  You  saw 
no  more  of  the  prisoner  that  night.  Well,  in  the 
morning,  when  did  you  see  him?'—"  He  came 
down  to  breakfast,  bui  seemed  very  low  nnd  un- 
easy."—" Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  about  his 
companion?"—"  Yes;  he  sighed, and  said  he  was 
sure  he  would  never  come  back.  '— "  When  did 
he  leave  the  house?"— "He  went  dr;wn  to- 
wards the  river  in  about  half  an  hour."—"  Very 
well— you  may  stand  down.  Call  the  next  wit- 
ness." 

The  chambermaid  made  her  appearance. 
"  On  going  into  the  prisoner's  room  this  morning, 
what  did  you  see  ?"—"  Nothing  particular  ai 
first ;  but,  in  a  little  time,  I  thought  the  beds  and 
carpet  looked  more  tumbled  than  usual.  I  look- 
ed into  the  other  gentleman's  bed,  and  there  1 
saw  the  sheets  and  pillow  marked  wirh  blood." 
—(Here  the  witness  turned  very  faint.)-  •"  Well, 
did  you  give  the  alarm  ?'— "  Yes,  I  ran  down 
and  told  Missus;  but  the  prisoner  had  gone  out.' 
— "  What  dkl  you  do  ?"— «  We  told  the  lodgers, 
and  asked  if  they  had  heard  any  noise.  One  of 
them,  John  Chambers,  heard  heavy  steps  on  the 


stairs."  "  Well,  we  shall  examine  John  Cham- 
bers himself." 

John  Chambers,  on  being  examined,  said  that, 
about  tlirec  or  four  in  the  morning,  he  heard 
heavy  sto;is  coming  down  the  stair,  as  if  of  a  man 
carryin:/  a  great  wcii^ht;  the  side  door  into  the 
lane  was  f.pened,  and  the  person  went  out.  H« 
watcheii  tor  some  time,  and  heard  a  stealthy  pace 
going  up  stairs  again;  after  which  he  fell  asleep, 
as  his  suspicious  were  quieted  by  the  person's  re- 
turn. 

A  witness  nex»  appeared,  who  deposed  that, 
having  an  appointment  with  Abraham  Reeve, 
the  person  supposed  to  be  muidered,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  (.'ahbage  Leaf,  and  found  it  all  in  an 
uproar  at  the  .suspected  murder.  Abraham 
Reeve  was  by  profession  a  dentist,  and  had  that 
raorninLT  fixed  to  furnish  the  witness  with  a  band- 
some  set  of  Ivories. 

"  Please  your  worship,"  said  one  of  the  of- 
ficers who  h>.d  cnuducled  the  unfortunate  Sam- 
uel to  the  oflice,  "  on  searching  tlie  prisoner,  we 
fou. id  this  here  in  his  breeches  pocket."'  And, 
saying  this,  he  held  up  a  set  of  false  teeth. 

The  Magistrates  ujion  this,  shook  their  heads, 
and  a  thrill  went  through  the  court,  as  if  the 
murder  was  transacted  before  their  eyes.  The 
purse  also  was  recognised  by  the  landlady;  and 
eveti  the  evidence  of  the  person  whom  Sam 
had  addressed  by  the  side  of  the  river,  when  they 
were  dragging  for  the  corpse,  lold  very  much 
against  him.  That  the  prisoner  turned  very 
pale  when  he  saw  what  they  were  about;  and, 
after  seeming  agitated  for  a  long  while,  he  said,  as 
if  unconsciously,  "  It  will  be  death  to  me  if  they 
find  him  '."—The  evidence,  by  various  concur- 
ring circumstances,  was  very  strong  against  our 
unfortunate  friend.  The  magistrates  cautioned 
him  against  .'^aying  any  thing  to  criminate  him- 
self, and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  make  any 
observation  before  being  remanded  on  suspicion. 
Thus  adjured.  Rosy  Sam,  who  was,  alas  !  now  no 
longer  rosy,  essayed  to  speak. 

"Upon  my  honour,  this  is  a  most  curious  busi- 
ness !  All  I  know  about  the  matter  is,  that  the 
man  who  slept  in  my  room  must  have  got  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  stolen  my  breeches. 
I  am  a  man  of  fortune — my  name  is  Samuel 
Holt,  Esq.,  of  Bastock  Lodge  ;  and  as  to  steal- 
ing  " 
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But  his  haran<Tue  was  here  interrupted  by  a 
new  witness,  who  exclaimed,  "•  Please  your  wor- 
ships, this  swindler  of  a  fellow  cheated  me  last 
night  out  of  an  excellent  dinner  and  a  pint  of  old 
port !"  And  poor  Sam,  on  iookin<j  round  at  his 
new  assailant,  recognised  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  the  coach  had  stopped.  Castinof  his  eyes 
up  to  heaven  in  sheer  despair,  he  sat  down  in 
his  seat,  and  muttered,  "  It  is  my  firm  belief  I 
shall  be  hanged,  because  a  cursed  fellow  of  a 
dentist  took  a  fancy  to  my  breeches  !  But  it  all 
comes  of  travelling.  May  the  devil  take  Jack 
Thomson !"  But  at  this  moment  a  prospect  of 
safety  dawned  upon  him,  for  Mr.  Clutchit  enter- 
ed the  office.  "  1  say,  Clutchit !"  cried  the  pri- 
soner, in  an  ecstacy,  "  just  tell  these  people,  will 
you,  that  I  never  murdered  a  dentist— confound 
his  breeches ! — but  that  1  am  Sam  Holt,  of  Bas- 
tock — Rosy  Sam!" 

Mr.  Clutchit,  thus  addressed,  bore  witness  to 
the  respectability  of  his  client,  and  be^jjed  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  On  hearing  the  name  of  the  Jnissiuir  in- 
dividual, he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  he's  safe  enough  : 
this  very  morning  he  was  arrested  at  Westmin- 
ster for  debt,  and  is  snugly  lodged  in  (he  Fleet. 
A  stout,  good-complexioned  man,  a  dentist,  about 
two-and-forty  years  of  age,  and  much  such  a 
figure  as  Mr.  Molt."— *•  Just  such  a  figure,'' 
cried  Sam  :  "  our  clothes  fit  each  other  as  if  the 
tailor  had  measured  us  both  !" 
Mr.  Clutchit's  evidence  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  question,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched 
to  the  Fleet,  to  ascertain  whether  the  dentist 
was  really  there.  In  a  short  time  he  returned 
to  the  court  with  the  following  letter: 

*'  Sir,— I  am  sorry  for  the  scrape  my  disappear- 
ance has  got  you  into.  On  shaving  myself  last 
night,  1  cut  my  chin  very  severely,  and  had  no- 
thing at  hand  lo  stop  the  bleeding.  On  getting 
up  very  early  to  proceeed  to  Westtninster,  I  took 
my  trunk  down  stairs,  and  put  it  into  a  boat  : 
but  recollecting  I  had  left  my  dressing-case,  I 
returned  for  it  as  gently  as  1  could,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  house.  It  was  so  dark  at  the  time 
that  I  find,  in  mistake,  I  had  put  on  some  clothes 
which  did  not  belong  to  me.  On  landing  at 
Westminster,  I  was  unfortunately  arrested  at 
the  suit  of  a  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Clutchit, 
and  sent  off  to  this  place.  1  herewith  return 
you  the  things  contained  in  your  pockets,  and 
would  return  the  habiliments  themselves,  but 
just  at  present  have  no  change  of  wardrobe. 
'•'  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  Abraham  Reeve." 

Sain  was  now  complimented  and  apologised 
to,  on  all  hands  ;  and  though  Mr.  Clutchit  spoke 
IB  no  very  kindly  terms  of  the  unhappy  Abra- 
ham, owing,  perhaps,  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  spoken  of  in  the  note,  Sam,  who  was  now 
in  the  highest  spirits,  said,  as  they  went  out  of 
the  office  together,  "  He's  not  a  bad  fellow,  that 
same  dentist:  he  has  saved  my  neck  from  the 
gallows,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  1  don't  pay  his 
debt!  But  I  say,  Clutchit.  onlv  think  what 
would  have  become  of  rne  it  he  had  been  drown- 
ed on  his  v/ay  to  Westminister!" — "Ah,  my 
dear  sir,  you  know  nothing  about  the  law.  But 
Gome,  we  must  talk  of  business.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Sir  Harry,  but  have  had  a  note  from 
him,  that  he  expects  us  both  to  dine  with  him  on 
board  his  yacht  to-day,  which  is  lying  at  Black- 
wall.  You  had  better  go  and  arrange  matters 
with  him  in  a  friendly  way,  while  I  draw  out  the 
deeds,  and  make  all  right." — "Just  as  you 
please,"  said  Sam;  "  but  in  the  meantime  my 
toggery  is  not  just  as  1  could  wish,  and  my  purse 

"    "  Say  no  more — say  no  more :   one  can 

get  every  thing  in  London.''    And  in  the  course 


of  an  hour,  Sam  found  himself  well  dresserJ,  with 
two  or  three  shirts  and  other  articles  in  a  carpet 
bag,  and  fifty  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  for  which 
he  gave  the  lawyer  his  note.  Rejoicing  in  his 
recovered  liberty,  and  anticipating  a  comforta- 
ble dinner  and  quiet  bottle  once  more,  he  pre- 
sented himself  on  board  the  Tartar  at  four 
o'clock.  Sir  Harry  was  delighted  to  see  him,  in- 
troduced him  to  some  friends  who  were  on  board, 
and  in  the  happiest  mood  possible,  the  whole 
party  sat  down  to  dinner.  But  Sam's  hilarity 
was  doomed  to  be  of  short  duration.  Before  he 
had  time  to  swallow  the  first  mouthful,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  vessel  was  in  motion.  Sir  Harry 
assured  him  they  were  only  going  a  trip  to  the 
Downs  to  see  the  fleet,  and  would  be  back  the 
next  day;  and  Mr.  Holt,  who  never  took  long  to 
accept  a  friendly  invitation, professed  his  happi- 
ness at  the  prospect  of  the  voyage.  But  a  din- 
ner on  board  a  little  yacht  of  fifty  tons,  and  m 
his  nice  parlour  at  Bastock  Lodge,  were  very 
different  things.  A  slight  swell  of  the  river  made 
her  motion  very  uneasy,  and  a  lurch  which  emp- 
tied a  plateful  of  soup  into  Sam's  lap,  and  di- 
verted the  point  of  his  fork  from  its  original  des- 
tination—a  kidney  potato— to  the  more  sensitive 
kidneys  of  his  leeward  neighbour,  made  him  half 
repent  his  nautical  expedition.  When  they 
had  left  the  comparative  smoothness  of  the  river, 
and  entered  upon  the  open  sea,  which  vras  heav- 
ing under  a  pretty  tolerable  breeze,  Sam's  feel- 
ings were  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  of 
pleasure.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to 
enjoy  himself  below,  he  felt  that  the  fresh  air 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and 
rushed  upon  deck,  but  he  was  quite  bewildered. 
The  night  was  not  entirely  dark,  but  a  dim,  lurid 
gloom  spread  itself  all  round  the  heavens  ;  and 
even  so  unpractised  an  eye  as  poor  Sam's  saw 
that  there  Avas  a  storm  in  the  sky.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  witid  blew  fresher  every  minute,  and 
the  Tartar  skimmed  the  top  of  the  waves  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  other  sunk  so  instantaneously  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sea,  that  Sam  laid  himself 
down  upon  the  deck,  partly  to  repress  his  sick- 
ness, and  partly,  perhaps,  to  conceal  his  fears. 

Meanwhile,  mirth  and  revelry  were  going  on 
below,  and  even  the  sailors  appeared  to  Sam  to 
be  much  less  attentive  to  the  vessel  than  the  exi- 
gency of  affairs  demanded.  From  time  to  time 
our  friend  lifted  up  his  head,  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  sea  was  becoming  more  rough,  and 
laid  himself  down  again  with  an  increase  of  his 
alarm.  At  last  he  caught  an  indistinct  view  of 
some  large  dark  object,  heaving  and  tumbling 
in  the  wyters  ;  he  kept  his  eye  as  steadily  fixed 
on  jt  as  his  sickness  would  allow,  until  he  saw 
a  ship  of  large  size.  "  I  say,  coachman,"  he  6aid 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  "mind  your  reins; 
there's  a  London  wagon  coming  down  hill,  fif- 
teen mile  an  hour!"  The  man,  whose  ideas 
were  as  thoroughly  nautical  as  Sam's  were  ter- 
rene, paid  no  attention  to  his  warning;  but  still 
Sam's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  approaching  ship, 
and  he  cried  out  in  the  extremity  of  alarm, 
"  Drive  on,  drive  on,  or  pull  to  the  side  of  the 
road;  or,  by ,  we  shall  be  split !"  His  ex- 
clamations produced  no  effect,  and  the  ship 
drew  rapidly  near.  He  saw  her  as  her  huge 
beam  rose  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  sank 
yawning  down  again,  till  her  hull  was  entirely 
hid  ;  but  eacli  time  she  rose  he  perceived  that 
she  had  greatly  shortened  the  space  between 
them.  Sam  cried  out  to  the  steersman,  "  Yoa 
infernal  villain  !  why  don'i  you  get  out  of  the 
way  ?  Do  you  not  understand  what's  said  to  you, 
you  tarry,  quid-chewing  abomination  !  See — 
see — she's  on  us  !— she's  on  us  !" — He  heaad  the 
dash  of  her  bows  through  the  foam  ;  and  while 
the   bellying  of  her  sails  above  sounded  like 
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thunder,  a  hoarse  voice  was  heard  through  the 
storm,  crying,  "  LufF— luff !"  and  the  helmsman, 
now  thoroughly  awakened  to  his  danger,  turned 
the  wheel,  but  it  was  too  late.    A  scream,  wild 
and  appalling,  burst  from  the  crew,  who  were  on 
deck,  and  the  next  instant  a  crash  took  place  ; 
the  little  vessel  shook  as  if  every  plank  were 
bursting,  and  Sam    himself    battling  with  the 
waves.     He  soon  lost  all  consciousness  of  his 
situation,  how  long  had  elapsed  he  did  not  know; 
but  when  he  came  to  his  recollection,  he  found 
himself  in  a  warm  bed,  while  a  gentleman  in  na- 
val uniform  was  holding  his  pulse,  and  several 
other  persons  anxiously  looking  on.    "  It's  of  no 
use,  I  tell  you,"  said  Sam,  with  a  rueful  expres- 
sion of  countenance;    "it's  of  no  use— I'm  a 
changed  man  !     Yesterday  I  was  nearly  hanged 
— now  I'm  entirely  drowned ;  and  what's  to  hap- 
pen next,  the  Lord  only  knows  !     The  last  time 
1  slept  in  Bastock,  1  had  never  been  fifty  miles 
from  home  ;  but  now,  I  suppose,  I'm  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world  !"— '  Keep  yourself  quiet,  sir, 
you  are  in  good  quarters,"   said  the  gentleman 
who  held  his  pulse.    "  You  are  on  board  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Bloodsucker  84, bound  for  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Take  this  composing  draught,  and 
keep  yourself  quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  of  your  soon  recovering  your  strength." 
And,  accordingly,  in  a  very  few  days,  Sam  vvas 
able  to  go  upon  deck.     By  the  ease  and  jollity 
of  his  social  disposition,  he  soon  made  himself  a 
favourite  with  the  mess.     On  his  first  emerging 
from  his  cabin,  he  gazed  with  breathless  astonish- 
ment at  the  prospect  which  presented  itself;  mag- 
nificent hills  at  an  amazing  distance,  and  a  vast 
extent  of  level  country,  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine. 
^    "  Pray,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  to  a  tall,  romantic-look- 
ing gentleman  in  black,  who  was  admiring  the 
same  scene,  '^'  what  country  may  we  be  opposite 
now?     Is   it  any   part  of  Hampshire,  Sir?" — 
"Hampshire!"    repeated  the  gentleman,  thus 
addressed, — "  these  are  the  mountains  of  Spain. 
These  hills    were  trod  by   Hannibal  and  the 
Scipios,  by  the  Duke  of  VVellington  and  Don 
Quixote.    This  is  the  land  of  Inquisition  and 
liquorice.     Yonder  is  Cape  Trafalgar ;  therein 
the  arms  of  victory  and  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  fell 
heroic  one-eyed  iNelson  !     That  is  Cape  Spartel. 
Hail,  Afric's  scorching  shore,  hot-bed  of  niffgersl 
See!   we  open  the  Pillars  of  Hercule'i !     These 
niighty  portals  past,  every  step  we'll  be  on  clas- 
sic ground  of  water." 

Long  before  this  rhapsody  was  concluded,  our 
friend  had  taken  himself  to  another  part  of  the 
ship,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  eloquence  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  classical  chaplain  of  the  Blood- 
sucker. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Sam  was 
a  willing  encounterer,  all  this  time,  of  the  perils 
of  the  deep.  Frequent  and  anxious  were  his 
inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  return.  He 
was  assured  that  at  Gibraltar  there  was  no  doubt 
of  his  getting  a  homeward  ves^rl,  but  till  then 
he  had  better  accommoJate  himself  to  circum- 
stances. Accordingly,  with  right  good  will,  he 
set  himself  to  enjoy  as  many  comforts  as  his 
position  would  afford.  The  purser,  luckily  a 
stout  individual,  furnished  him  with  a  wardrobe  ; 
and  the  wine  being  good,  the  mess  pleasant, and 
the  sea  calm,  Sam's  only  drawback  from  his 
felicity  was  his  absence  from  Bastock  Lodge. 
Od  casting  anchor  off  St.  Rosier,  they  ascertain- 
ed from  the  pratique  boat  that  a  yellow  fever 
was  so  virulent  on  shore  that  the  deaths  averaged 
nine  a  day;  so,  without  the  delay  of  a  moment, 
all  sail  was  hoisted  again,  and  with  a  favourable 
breeze  the  Bloodsucker  pursued  her  way  to 
Malta.  '  ^ 

Ilc-re,  at  last,  Sam  was  lucky  cnongh  to  get  in- 
formation of  the  sailing  of  a  Sicilian  sparonara 
bound  for  Catania,  from  which  he  was  assured 
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he  could  not  fail  to  catch  the  regular  passage  ■ 
boat  home.     With  many  adieus  and  cordial  in- 
vitations to  the  officers  to  beat  up  his  quarters  at 
Bastock  Lodge,  Sam  betook  himself  to  the  St. 
Agatha,  with  every  prospect  of  a  favourable 
voyage.     The  passengers  consisted  principally 
of  invalid  officers  and  soldiers,  and  Sam  had  the 
deck  to  himself.     As  night  was  coming  on  a  ves- 
sel about  the  same  size  as  the  St.  Agatha  hove 
in  sight,  and  in  passing  made  a  signal  of  distress, 
and  begged  some  water,  as  their  casks,  they  said, 
had  leaked  out.    "  Oh,  give  the  poor  devils  some 
water,"  said  Sam,  as  soon  as  he  understood  what 
they   wanted.     "  Thirst  is   a    horrible  thing — 
especially  of  a  morning  after  dining  out."     The 
strange  vessel  sent  its  barge  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  crew  got  on  board,  than  a  whistle  of  the  vil- 
lain who  mounted  first,  eight  armed  men  started 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  after   a  slight 
struggle,  in  which  they  shot   two  sailors  and 
threw  the  captain  overboard,  they  gained  pos- 
session of  the  St.  Agatha,  and  secured  all  the 
passengers  below.    After  being  kept  in  confine- 
ment a  long  time,  and  sparingly  fed  on  bread 
and   water,  they  were    landed   one  moonlight 
night,  and  marched  into  a  dark  cave  among  the 
rocks  on  the  sea-shore.  Sam's  meditations  were 
by  no  means  of  a  pleasing  cast.    "  Don't  you 
think  it  a  very  hard  case,  sii,"  he  said  to  the 
officer  who  was  chained  to  his  wrist,  and  whose 
strength,  after  a  fever  in  Malta,  was  scarcely  able 
to  support  him  under  the  treatment  of  his  cap- 
tors—"  Don't  you  think  it   is  a  hard  case  on  a 
middle-aged  man  like  me,  that  I  should  be  mov- 
ed about  all  over  the  world  againbt  my  will, leav- 
ing the  nicest  cottage  ia  England  and  a  lot  of 
good  fellows— to  be  first  8uspect<'J  of  murdering 
somebody  else,  and  then  most  likely  to  be  mur- 
dered myself?" "  The  Ir.st,"  replied  the  in- 
valid, "  we  shall  all  undoubtedly  be,  as  we  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.'' — '"Of  the  Philis- 
tines, you  mean,"  said  Sam — "  but  it's  all  the 
same."     While  carrying  on  this  melancholy  con- 
versation, they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  great 
deal  of  firing,  mixed  with  screants,  and  the  other 
outcries  which  attend  an  onslaught.    "  Mercy 
on  us  all !"  said  Sam,  "  what  the  devil  is  to  come 
next?" — "  They  are  |)robat)ly   murdering  some 
other  prisoners,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  it  will 
be  our  luro  soon."    "  Then,  I'll  take  my  oath, 
they  sha'n't  kill  me  like  a  sheep.   I'll  have  a  tuz- 
zel  for  it ;  and  if  I  get  a  right-hander  on  one  of 
the  scoundrel's  bread-baskets.   Til  make  them 
know  what  it  is  to  bully  a  free-born  English- 
man."    In  a  short  lime,  advancing  steps  were 
heard  ;  and  our  bold  Briton,  su[)porting  hiscom- 
panion  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  stood   in  a« 
Cribb-like  an  altitude  as  his  unincumbered  hand 
could  assume  ;   and  resolved  to  knock  down  the 
first  man  that  entered.    They  had  not  been  long 
in  this  situation,  when  they  perceived  that  their 
place  of  confinement  was  left  unguarded;  and 
they  were  still  more  surprised,  on  proceeding  a 
little  way  front,  to  perceive  the  dead  bodies  ot 
several  of  their  captors,  ahca  iy  partly  stripped, 
while  further  down  upon  the  beach  they  saw  a 
large  body  of  Turks  forcing  manyof  the  unarm- 
ed natives  on  board  of  some  vessels  close  OQ 
shore.       While   congratulating   themselves  oa 
this  prospect  of  escape,  and  while  they  continu- 
ed gazing  on  the  scene  before  them,  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  fresh  body  of  Turks, 
and  without  a  word  spoken  on  either  side,  they 
were  conducted  down  the  passes  of  the  rocks, 
and  conveyed  on  board.    "  Worse  and  worse," 
sighed  Sam,  whom  this  last  disaster  reduced  to 
complete  detpair— "  it  is  my  firm  belief  I  am 
not  Sam  HoR  «f  4Mtoek,  but  have  changed 
places  with  thm  Wftadtrittf  Jew.    Jack  Thom- 
son's prophecy  n  fulfilled,  every  bit  of  it!" — But 
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poor  Sam's  lamentations  were  of  no  avail.  On 
the  third  day,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  vessel, 
and  conveyed  to  shore.  The  unfortunate  in- 
valid with  whom  Sam  had  been  chained  so  long, 
appeared  so  ill  after  landing  that  he  was  releas- 
ed from  the  fetters ;  and  what  became  of  him 
Sam  never  discovered.  Our  friend,  whose  dress 
was  of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature,  consist- 
ing of  whatever  articles  he  could  piclr  up — for, 
in  all  his  misfortunes,  his  wardrobe  was  tiie  first 
to  suffer — was  ranged  along  the  wall,  in  a  mag- 
nificent building,  along  with  about  forty  otbers 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Many  nooule,  in 
strange  dresses,  with  towls,  as  Sam  expressed  it, 
round  their  heads,  passed  and  repassed  ihem, 
looking  narrowly  at  each.  At  last,  an  old  white- 
whiskered  man,  pointing  with  Lis  finger  fo  the 
still  portly  figure  of  our  friend,  entered  into  a 
conversation  with  tbe  [ierson  who  conducted 
them  to  the  place,  and  in  a  few  minutes  S:un 
was  taken  out  from  the  rest,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, beckoning  him  to  follow,  w;; Iked  majesti- 
cally out  of  the  building.  Poor  vSam,  who  now 
felt  himself  to  be  a  very  different  beinr/  from  what 
he  used  to  be,  presiding  over  his  weii-filled  table 
at  Bastock  Lodge,  followed  in  the  most  submis- 
sive manner  imaginable.  His  conductor  paused 
at  the  door  of  a  very  stately  edifice,  and  said  a 
few  words,  which  Sam  did  not  understand,  to  a 
group  of  lounging  domestics.  Imniediateiy  three 
or  four  of  them  rushed  forward,  and  seized 
violently  hold  of  Sam,  carried  him  into  the  hall. 
There  they  let  him  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
the  old  gentleman  who  had  preceded  them,  and 
who  had  gone  into  an  inner  aoartmcnt,  return- 
ed and  spoke  to  them  in  the  same  language  as 
before.  Again  they  hurried  Sam  forward  ;  and 
at  last,  when  they  came  to  a  pause,  the  astonish- 
ed Squire  of  Bastock  had  time  to  look  around 
him.  Seated  on  a  low,  richly  covered  ottoman, 
was  an  old  white-headed  man,  with  a  long  pipe 
in  his  mouth  ;  near  him  were  several  others,  but 
evidently  his  inferiors— while,  a  little  way  from 
the  raised  floor  on  which  they  were  sitting 
was  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  in  such  a  uniform, 
and  with  such  arms,  as  had  never  entered  into 
Sam's  imagmation  to  conceive.  While  be  was 
taking  this  survey,  the  old  gentleman,  his  con- 
ductor, bending  to  the  ground  before  the  mag- 
nifico  with  a  pipe,  apparently  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  Rosy  Sam.  Without  casting  his  sublime 
eyes  on  so  insignificant  an  object,  the  great  man 
ordered  the  dragoman  to  discover  who  the  stran- 
ger was.  A  young  man  now  stepped  forward 
and  addressed  our  friend  in  French. 

''  No,  no — no  parley  vous,"  said  Sam,  who 
knew  just  enough  of  the  sound  to  guess  what  lan- 
guage it  was. 

He  next  spoke  to  him  in  English,  and  said  he 
was  ready  to  report  Sam's  answers  to  the  digni- 
tary on  the  sofa. 

"  1  say,"  said  Sam,  who  had  now  recovered  a 
little  of  his  confidence  from  hearing  his  mother 
tongue  once  more,  ''  who's  the  old  covey  in  the 
dressing-gown?  He  seems  a  prime  judge  of 
tobacco." 

The  person  alluded  to  scowled,  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  interpreter,  who  turned  to  Sam  and 
said—"  His  highness,  the  Reis  Effendi,  says  you 
are  a  dog  ;  and  if  you  speak  till  you're  spoken 
to,  he  will  tear  your  tongue  out,  and  cut  off  both 
your  ears." 

"  He's  cursedly  pohte— butdid  you  say  he  was 
the  Rice  OfTendy  .-*    Ask  him  if  he  hasn't  a  brass 

tun  upon  wheels,  that  kill  sea-mews  at  a  hun- 
red  and  fifty  yards?" 

The  interpreter,  probably  not  understanding 
Sara's  language,  or  willing  to  screen  him  from 
his  excellency's  anger,  said  a  few  words,  and 
promised  obedience  on  the  part  of  Sam. 


The  conversation  went  on.  "  The  Reis  Effen- 
di wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any  particular 
wish  to  be  strangled  ?'^ 

"  Tell  the  Rice,  that  with  his  permission  1 
would  much  rather  not,  but  am  just  as  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  offer." 

"  His  highness  wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any 
objection  to  be  beautifully  dressed,  well  treated^ 
made  rich,  and  hwve  eight  wives  supported  for 
you  at  the  Sultan's  expense  ?  ' 

"•  Tell  him."  said  Sam,  quite  delighted,  "  that 
he  is  '-i  jolly  old  cock;  that  I  accept  his  offer 
with  all  my  lieart ;  but  as  to  the  wives.  1  can't 
think  of  more  than  one,  or  two  at  the  very  most." 

''  Will  you  turn  Mussulman  to  obtain  all  these 
advantages  ?" 

"•  Mussulman  ?  ay,  to  be  sure,  I'm  a  devil  of  a 
fellow  at  all  sorts  offish." 

'•  Will  you  wear  the  turban, and  swear  by  the 
prophet?'' 

"  Turban  ? — yes  ;  why,  bless  you,  what  does  it 
signify  what  a  man  wears  ?  And  as  to  swearing, 
'gad,  I'll  outswear  you  all  for  a  hundred." 

On  the  dragoman  relating  the  result  of- his 
conversation,  his  highness  deigned  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  new  believer,  and  at  a  nod  several 
men  stepped  forward  and  threw  little  jars  of  rose- 
water  over  his  face  and  person;  and  immediately 
he  was  hurried  into  another  apartment,  stripped 
by  five  or  six  zealous  attendants,  forced  into  a 
warm  bath  which  was  richly  perfumed,  and,  af- 
ter being  rubbed  and  anointed,  he  was  clothed 
in  the  splendid  flowing  robes,  and  ornamented 
with  the  Glittering  jewels  of  a  Turkisli  Basha. 
When  he  came  into  the  ante-room,  through 
which  he  had  already  passed,  he  recognised  the 
old  gentleman  who  had  brought  him  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  beckoned  him  to  come  near. 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  Are  ye  all  mad,  or  only  drunk  ?"  The 
old  man  bowed,  and  almost  prostrated  himself, 
but  answered  nothing.  "  Oh  !  I  see  how  it  is," 
continued  Sam.  "  Whereabouts  is  the  drago- 
man ?  He's  no  great  hand  at  English,  poor  de- 
vil ;  but  he  is  better  than  none." 

The  dragoman  appeared,  and,  bending  obse- 
quiously, said";  "  What  is  it  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure to  do  with  your  slave  ?" 

'•  Pooh,  lordship  !  nonsense,  man.  I  say,  drag- 
gy,  he's  a  comical  old  shaver,  that  Rice  Offendy, 
and  fought  rather  shy  answering  us  about  the 
gun  ;  for  my  own  part,  i  think  it's  a  lie  of  Jack 
Thomson's." 

'^  Your  lordship  is  too  complaisant  to  your 
slave." 

"  Perhaps  1  should  be  if  I  had  him,  but  we 
have  no  slaves.  I  have  a  servant,  a  lying  old 
canting  scoundrel,  called  Trusty  Tommy — but 
pshaw  !  you  know  nothing  about  these  things. 
r^ow,can  you  tell  me  what  they  want  me  to  do, 
for  surely  all  this  scrubbing  and  dressing  can't 
be  for  nothing  ?" 

"  Your  hiijhness's  escort  is  now,  I  believe,  at 
the  door.  You  are  about  to  proceed  as  ambassa- 
dor from  the  Sultan  of  the  World  to  the  Pacha 
of  Albania.  Your  highness  is  decorated  with 
three  tails." 

"  The  devil  a  tail  have  they  left  me  at  all — 
not  so  much  as  a  jacket — I  feel  for  all  the  world 
as  if  1  were  in  petticoats.  Well,  you  say  I  go  as 
ambassador  to  some  gentleman  in  Albania.  Is 
it  a  looiz  journey?" 

''Yes,  it  will  be  some  time  before  your  high- 
ness's  return." 

'■Fori  was  thinking,"  continued  Sam,  "it 
would  be  as  well,  before  I  go,  to— to— how  many 
wives  did  you  say  1  was  to  have  kept  for  me  by 
the  sultan?" 

"  There  were  eight  destined  to  rejoice  in  your 
highness's  sojile.':  " 
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"  The  devil  there  were !  But  where  do 
they  bang  out?  They  are,  perhaps,  ugly  old 
frights." 

"■  Beautiful  ?.s  ".reels  in  Paradise.  But  the 
sultan's  orders  arc  imperative.  Your  highness 
must  not  delay  a  single  moment,  but  leave  every 
thing  till  you  return." 

"  Well,  well,  what  must  be, must."  And  Sam 
mounted  a  magnificent  Arab,  which  was  stand- 
ing at  the  doer,  and  set  off  with  a  large  retinue 
of  splendidly  dressed  warriors,  while  another  in- 
terpreter rode  close  by  his  side.  As  he  left  the 
gate  of  the  city,  an  officer  stopped  the  cavalcade, 
and,  witli  all  due  formaliiies,  delivered  a  packet 
into  the  ambassador's  iiand.  The  interpreter 
told  him  to  lay  the  packet  on  his  head,  for  it  was 
the  firman  of  the  sultan.  In  a  short  time  the 
corted;e  passed  on,  and  Sam  had  amjle  time  to 
moralise  on  themiatability  of  fortune.  Long  be- 
fore the  journey  was  over,  he  was  intimate  with 
every  man  of  the  escort ;  and  when,  at  length, 
on  entering  the  Albanian  territory,  all,  except 
four,  left  him,  they  took  leave  of  him  with  so 
much  appearance  of  regret,  as  evidently 
showed  how  much  they  liked  their  commander. 

One  day,  while  riding  down  the  side  of  a  gen- 
tle valley,  they  came,  at  the  winding  of  the  rude 
tract  they  were  pursuing,  upon  a  large  body  of 
horsemen  ;  and  as  they  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded, they  had  no  alternative  but  to  mention 
who  they  were,  and  submit.  On  the  interpre- 
ter informing  them  thjt  liis  master  bore  a  com- 
munication lo  the  pacha  from  the  sultan,  they 
drew  back  witli  the  utmost  respect,  and  fell  into 
the  line  of  march,  as  part  of  his  military  guard. 
They  informed  the  party  that  the  pacha  was  en- 
camped a  few  miles  further  down  the  valley, 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  that  lie 
had  exjiecled  the  stiltan's  ambassador  for  some 
time.  Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  Sam  put 
his  Arabian  on  his  mettle,  and  was  soon  in  the 
encampment.  The  pacha's  tent  was  easily 
known,  from  its  snperior  splendour,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Sam  was  conducted  in  great  splendour 
lo  his  highness's  quarters.  Fierce  looking  sol- 
diers screw  led  upon  liim  as  he  passed,  and  Sam 
was  not  altogether  at  ease  v.hcn  he  obser\ cd 
the  ominous  sneers  they  exchanged  with  each 
other. 

At  last  he  stopped  short,  and  said  ro  one  of  the 
soldiers,  whose  expression  he  did  not  like,""  you 
popinjay  in  fine  cloihes,do  you  make  these  faces 
at  me?" 

Another  soldier,  who  was  standinif  by,  started 
forward  and  said — "Ah  me!  an  Englishman. 
and  in  that  dress !— It  is  not  even  yet  too  late  to 
save  you  ;  if  you  go  on,  you  will  be  murdered  to 
a  certainty— the  Pacha  has  put  twelve  ambassa- 
dors to  death  already." 

"  The  devil  he  has  !  and  I'm  sent  to  make  up 
the  baker's  dozen  ?  Well  countryman,  what's 
to  be  done  ?  If  you  get  me  out'of  this  scrape,  and 
ever  come  to  Eastock " 

"  Stay,  the  only  plan,  when  the  pacha  asks  you 
for  the  firman,  is  to  say  you've  lost  it— here,  give 
it  to  me."  And  Sam  had  scarcely  time  to  follow 
the  soldier's  advice,  when  he  found  himself  in 
presence  of  the  rebel  chief. 

He  was  standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  tent, 
in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  officers.  On  seeing 
his  highuess,  the  ambassador,  he  advanced  half 
way  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  with  all  the  reve- 
rence of  an  Eastern  prostration. 

"  I  worship  the  shadow  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe.  Your  highuess  does  too  much  honour 
to  your  slave." 

"  Your  servant,  old  gentleman,— your  ser- , 
vant,"  said  Sam,  who  guessed  from  the  pacha's 
manner  that  he  was  paying  him  his  compliment,  i 
"a  pleasant  gentlemanly  sort  of  man,  and  no' 


murderer,  I'll  be  bound  ;  tell  him  I'm  glad  to  «ee 
him,  and  hope  he's  well — ask  him  how  his  wife  is, 
and  the  children." 

The  interpreter,  at  Sam's  request,  made  a 
courteous  speech. 

"  The  messenger  of  the  sultan  is  master  here. 
We  are  sorry  we  can  ofi'er  him  no  better  accom- 
modation." 

"The  accomodation's  good  enough — but  rid- 
ing in  these  hot  mornmgs  with  a  table-cloth  on 
one's  head  is  thirsty  work,  master  dragoman. 
Ask  him  if  he  could  give  cne  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water— cold  without." 

But  the  pacha  anticipated  his  desire.  He 
seated  him  on  the  highest  ottoman  in  the  tent,  and 
treated  him  with  a  deference  and  respect  which 
were  quite  astonishing  to  Sam,  but  which  seem- 
ed to  yield  the  greatest  arrusement  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  staff. 

The  bearer  of  the  firman  is  powerful  as  Az- 


rael. 


;ay  where    is    the    imperial  order   for 


your  slave's  unfortunate  head  ?    The  officers  of 
ilie  bowstring  are  near." 

'-'•  An  order  for  his  head!  Tell  him,  1  know 
nothing  about  his  head,  nor  his  bowstring  either, 
I  brought  a  letter  from  an  old  smoking  fellow 
at  Constantinople,  but  I  ve  unfortunately  lost  it 
by  the  way." 

'"  What!  lost  it  ?"  said  the  pacha,  who  did  not 
seem  by  any  means  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
retaining  his  head.  "Your  highness  is  pleased 
to  jest  with  your  servant.  You  undoubtedly 
came  from  the  monarch  of  the  earth  to  putlhe 
coid  round  your  slave's  neck  ?" 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  came  for  any  such  pur- 
pose." 

"  Ah,  then,"  said  the  Pacha,  ''  it  grieves  me 
we  only  give  you  the  second-rate  robe  of  honour. 
We  are  deprived  of  our  sport  (he  said  to  his  at- 
tendants;) for  this  time  at  least  your  chief's  head 
is  in  safely. — Put  the  caftan  of  favour  round  the 
dragoman's  shoulders." 

Two  splendidly  dressed  men,  with  arms  bare 
up  to  the  elbov/.  and  bearing  a  silk  cord,  now 
advanced  towards  the  interpreter.  He  clung 
for  safely  to  his  excellency  the  ambassador, 
screainir>g,  "  Save  me;  they  are  going  to  stran- 
gle yonr  slave." 

•"•  Siri;iij;le  !— ]N(  nsense,  man.  Didn't  the  old 
gent!rr!;;^n  treat  us  in  the  most  polite  way  possi- 
ble; a»:(!  i«n't  he  laughing,  and  all  the  people, 
too,  as  if  it  were  a  capital  joke  ! "  But  in  spite 
of  Saui's  consolatory  observations,  the  inler- 
preri-r  c;intinucd  his  entreaties. 

7  he  ms'.n  had  now  got  up  to  him,  and  laid  the 
green  silk  cord  upon  his  shoulder.  They  then 
brought  the  two  ends  round  to  his  breast;  and  an- 
other pers.'jn,  who  seemed  of  higher  rank,  slept 
forward,  bearing  a  short  staff  in  his  hand. 
Round  lliis  staff  he  twisted  the  ends  of  the  cord 
till  it  was  closely  drawn  to  the  dragoman's 
throat,  and  then  he  waited  with  the  most  im- 
perturbable coolness  for  some  signal  from  the 
chief.  That  personage,  however,  seemed  to«n- 
joy  the  scene  too  much  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
coiichssion,  and  continued  to  pour  out  Lis  ironi- 
cal compliments  both  to  the  dragoman  and  Sam. 
"  The  caftan  of  honour  is  given  to  the  servant  of 
the  messenger  of  tlie  Sultan  ;  he  does  not.  neem 
to  prize  the  distinction  sufficiently."—"  Oh,  save 
your  slave  I"  exclaimed  the  dragoman.  "  He  is 
a  dog,  and  would  lick  the  dust ;  but  save  him, 
your  highne!:s  !" 

"  Come,  Mister  Pacha,"  said  Sam,ascoaxing- 
ly  as  he  could,  "  you  have  had  your  fun  witij  -tdae 
poor  devil,  though  I  can't  see  the  joke  of  it  my- 
self. You  see  he's  half  dead  with  fright.  Let 
him  go,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

"  There  are  twelve  of  your  brethren,  jlhe 
scoundrelly  Greeks  of  the  Favnal,  gone  before 
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you,  all  wearing  the  same  marks  of  my  favour. 
See  that  the  caftan  fits  him  close — he  will  catch 
cold  else."  As  he  said  these  words,  the  Pacha 
nodded  to  the  person  who  held  the  staff;  and  in 
an  instant,  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist,  the 
cord  was  drawn  tight,  and  the  howlings  and  ter- 
rified exclamations  of  the  dragoman  were  cut 
short  by  death.  The  statFwas  untwisted  ere  Sam 
recovered  from  his  amazement,  and  the  corpse 
of  his  companion,  still  writhing,  fell  down  «]poa 
his  feet.  He  started  up  in  horror  at  the  murder; 
and  forgetting  the  danger  which  surrounded 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  blood-thirsty  Turii  ! 
by  Allah  !  if  there's  law  or  justice  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money,  you  shall  swing  for  this.  You 
are  a  pretty  son  of  a  Turk,  to  pretend  to  be  so 
polite,  and  then  kill  a  poor  devil  of  a  fellow  who 
never  did  you  a  morsel  of  harm.  Keep  your 
cursed  sofa  to  yourself,  for  1  will  not  stay  with 
such  a  burking  old  scoundrel— no,  not  to  be 
Mayor  of  London."  And  Sam,  foaming  with 
indignation,  stalked  away  ;  but  he  had  not  gone 
far  when  the  same  two  men  who  had  brought 
the  cord  stopped  him.  and  led  him  back  to  the 
ottoman  he  had  left.  This  time,  instead  of  a  bow- 
string, they  carried  a  long  thong  of  thick  leather; 
and  the  Pacha,  still  continuing  his  respectful 
behaviour, said,  "  Your  excellency  is  too  conde- 
scending to  yom-  slave.  Ho !  chamberlain— put 
the  shoes  of  glory  on  his  highness's  feet.''  With 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Sam  was  thrown  back 
upon  the  sofa,  his  shoes  taken  forcibly  from  his 
feet;   and  while  the  whole  tent  was  convulsed 


with  laughter,  one  of  the  men,  swinging  the 
bastinado  round  his  head,  inflicted  such  a  blow 
on  his  unprotected  soles,  that  Sam  screamed 
aloud  with  mingled  rage  and  pain. 

''  Let  me  go  this  moment,  ye  bloody-minded 

rascals  !  D e  if  I  don't  hawl  you  up  for  this. 

riPbring  an  action " 

But  here  the  second  blow  enraged  him  beyond 
ail  endurance ;  and,  while  struggling  with  enor- 
mous strength,  and  roaring  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
he  felt  a  liand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking 
up,  saw  Jack  Thomson  in  his  dressing-gown, and 
all  the  rest  of  us  standing  round  the  bed. 

"  VVhy,  Rosy  Sam,  what  the  deuce  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  this  morning,  disturbing  the  whole 
house?" 

"Matter!"  said  Sam  sitting  bolt  upright; 
■'  Where's  that  infernal  Turk  ?  I'll  leach  him  to 
strike  an  Englishman  on  the  feet.  What,  Jack 
Thomson  !  Jem!  Bill!  All  here, at  Bastock — 
Why.  bless  ye,  I've  had  such  a  dream,  ail  com- 
ing of  your  confounded  stories.  Jack  !  I  thought 
I  was  tried,  drowned,  taken,  sold,  beat,  bastina- 
doed, married  to  eight  wives— and  the  devil 
knows  all  what.  But  here  we  are,  my  boys,  let's 
have  our  breakfast :  then  we'll  have  a  day's 
coursing  in  the  upland  fields,  and,  after  dinner, 
I'll  tell  you  all  my  adventures— how  1  was  sent 
ambassador  by  the  Sultan."—"  And  they  could 
not  have  found  a  fellow,"  said  Jack,  who  was  a 
considerable  punster,  "who  could  have  made 
himself  more  at  home  with  the  Sublirne  Forte 
than  yourself." 


LEGERD 

The  counter  changed. — ^Take  two  papers,  three 
inches  square  each,  divided  into  two  folds,  of  three 
equal  parts  on  each  side,  so  as  each  folded  paper  re- 
main one  inch  square ;  then  glue  the  back  part  of  the 
two  together,  as  they  are  folded,  and  not  as  they  are 
opened,  so  that  both  papers  seem  to  be  but  one,  and 
which  side  soever  you  open,  it  may  appear  to  be  the 
same ;  if  you  have  a  sixpence  in  one  hand,  and  a 
counter  in  the  other,  show  one,  and  you  may,  by  turn- 
ing the  paper,  seem  to  change  it. 

The  conjuror's  joke. — Take  a  ball  in  each  hand 
and  stretch  your  hands  as  far  as  you  can,  one  from  the 
other ;  then  state  that  you  will  contrive  to  make  both 
the  balls  come  into  either  hand,  without  bringing  the 
hands  near  each  other.  If  any  one  dispute  your  pow- 
er of  doing  this,  you  have  no  more  to  do,  than  to  lay 
one  ball  down  upon  the  table,  turn  yourself,  and  take 
it  up  with  your  other  hand.  Thus  both  the  balls  will 
be  in  one  of  your  hands,  without  their  approaching 
each  other. 


The  travelling  e«g. — Take  a  goose's  egg,  and  af- 
ter opening  and  cleansing  it,  put  a  bat  into  the  shell ; 
glue  it  fast  on  the  top,  and  the  bat  will  cause  the  egg 
to  move  about  in  a  manner  that  will  excite  much  as- 
tonishment. 


E  M  A  I  N  . 

The  wonderful  WAFERS. — On  each  side  of  a  table- 
knife,  place,  in  the  presence  of  your  company,  three 
wafers.  Take  the  knife  by  the  handle,  and  turn  it  over 
two  or  three  times,  to  show  that  the  wafers  are  all  on, 
Desire  some  person  to  take  off  one  wafer  from  one  side 
of  the  blade ;  turn  the  knife  two  or  three  times  again, 
and  there  will  appear  only  two  wafers  on  each  side ; 
remove  another  wafer,  turn  the  knife  as  before,  and 
there  will  appear  only  one  wafer  on  each  side ;  take 
the  third  wafer  away,  turn  the  knife  as  before  twice  or 
thrice,  and  there  will  appear  to  be  no  wafer  on  either 
side.  After  a  momentary  pause,  turn  the  knife  again 
two  or  three  times,  and  three  wafers  will  appear  on 
each  side. 

The  secret  of  this  capital  trick  consists  in  using 
wafers  of  the  same  size  and  colour,  and  turning  the 
knife,  so  that  the  same  side  is  constantly  presented  to 
the  view,  and  the  wafers  are  taken  off  that  side,  one 
by  one.  The  three  wafers  will  thus  remain  untouched 
on  the  other  side,  so  that  when  you  have  first  made  it 
appear  that  there  are  no  wafers  on  either  side,  you  may, 
apparently,  show  three  on  each,  by  the  same  means. 
The  way  to  turn  the  knife  is  as  follows;  when  you 
lift  it  up,  turn  it  in  your  hand,  with  your  finger  and 
thumb,  completely  round,  until  the  side  that  was  up- 
permost when  you  lifted  it,  comes  uppermost  again- 
This  is  done  in  an  inataoU  and  is  not  perceptible,  if 
adroitly  managed. 
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THE    WAR    OF     SPARTACUS. 

a'n  historical   episode. 

Spartacus,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  "What  is  easier,"  it  said,  "  than  to  surprise  and 
in  Roman  history,  was  a  man  of  low  origin  ;  he  belong-  crush  cowards,  enervated  by  opulence  and  by  plea- 
'  ed  to  a  family  of  shepherds;  he  was  born  in  Sparlica,  sure,  wretches  who  knjw  nolhuig  but  to  quarrel  and 
a  little  bourg  of  Thrace,  from  which  place  he  has  |  strive  among  themselves  about  their  luxuries?  Feast- 
taken  his  name.  Tiie  qualifies  he  possessed  were  so  {  ers  and  sacrilegious !  the  golden  cups  of  their  drunken 
heroic,  that  Plutarch  declares  he  should  be  regarded  i  revels  belong  rightly  and  solely  to  the  altars  of  the 
rather  as  a  true  Greek  than  as  a  barbarian.  According  to  j  gods.  In  our  bhnd  and  shamelul  submission  is  all 
the  account  of  Coecilius,  in  his  history  of  the  servile  1  their  strength.  Let  us  resume  this  day  the  superiority 
war,  Spartacus  was  taken  prisoner,  brought  to  Rome,  j  which  is  ours.  Consider  the  multitudes  who  groan  in 
and  sold  for  a  slave  in  the  year  of  the  city  670.  He  |  chains,  as  we  have  groaned  ;  despise  the  riches  which 
remained  not,  however,  long  in  this  condition;  he  un-  are  the  glory  of  our  tyrants,  and  which  alone  make 
dertook  not  only  to  set  himself  free,  but  to  break  the     them   look   dreadful    w^hilst    they   are   contemptible. 


chains  of  the  slaves,  his  companions.  And  he  succeed- 
ed. As  an  incitement  to  his  difficult  enterprise,  it  is 
said,  that  he  recollected  a  circumstance  which  had 
happened  in  his  boyhood  in  his  own  country,  from 
which  his  wife,  who  was  skilled  in  divination,  had 
prophesied  to  him  success  in  all  his  undertakings 
Whilst  sleeping  one  day  in  the  sun,  a  serpent  had 
twined  itself  about  his  neck,  and,  waving  its  flaunting 
crest  over  his  head,  had  glided  away  without  doing 
him  any  harm.  Being  free,  he  became  a  soldier,  but 
was  afterwards  retaken  and  sold  lor  a  gladiator.  He 
now  became  perfect  in  athletic  exercises,  and  in  fierce- 
ness, in  magnanimity,  and  in  wily  courage.  Escaping 
a  second  time,  he  took  with  him  seventy  of  his  com- 
panions, and  was,  by  the  consent  of  all,  made  their  cap- 
tain. This  band  first  armed  themselves  from  a  public 
cook-shop  with  spits  and  other  culinary  weapons  ;  they 
afterwards  fell  in  with  some  wagon  loads  of  gladiators, 
which  they  took,  and  thus  provided  themselves  with 
swords  and  shields  ;  finally  they  overcame  a  small 
body  of  military,  so  became  more  perfectly  equipped. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  other  fugitives  and  adven- 
turous mountaineers,  and  amounted  in  number  to  mure 
than  two  hundred.  The  praetor,  Claudius  Pulcher, 
was  sent  with  three  thousand  men  to  extirpate  tliis 
horde,  as  it  was  thought,  of  robbers.     But  Spartacus 


Rise  up !  brave  comrades,  without  delay  or  delibera- 
tion, it  depends  upon  you  to  deliver  your  country 
from  its  oppressors  ;  and  the  land  belongs,  by  right  to 
the  iT^ost  fearless." 

Such  words  possessed  an  illusive  spell  which  they 
have  not  yet  lost.  The  effect  of  the  proclamation  was, 
that  ten  thousand  combatants,  in  the  space  of  one 
month,  were  added  to  the  force  of  Spartacus.  When 
this  army,  lor  it  deserved  at  that  period  the  name,  had 
been  furnished  with  arms  and  horses,  Spartacus  exer- 
cised it  long  in  military  discipline,  divided  it  into 
companies  and  cohorts,  light  and  heavy  troops  and 
rifle  corps,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the 
seventy  gladiators  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
second  escape.  The  force  being  composed  chiefly  of 
Gauls  and  Thracians,  the  two  principal  generals  im- 
mediately under  himself  were,  the  one  a  Gaul  and  the 
other  a  Thracian,  and  natural  jealousies  were  thus 
avoided.  Many  small  towns  were,  in  the  course  of 
the  lirst  march,  taken,  the  slaves  every  where  libera- 
ted, who  in  a  short  time  swelled  the  army  to  a  num- 
ber of  forty  thousand  ;  and  horrible  retaliations  were 
perpetrated  on  the  noble  and  the  rich.  Outrages  and 
atrocities  of  this  kind,  however,  Spartacus  did  all  in 
his  power  to  check,  but  in  vain. 

The  Roman  Senate  now  sent  another  army  against 


had  never,  even  from  the  beginning,  entertained  an  (  this   formidable    band  of  insurgents.     Ten   thousand 
idea   of  assuming  a  brigand   character.     Ilis    views 
were  more  loftily  ambitious.     Instead  of  fleeing  from 
the  formidable  armed  force  sent  against  hira,  he  prepared 
to  resist  and  overcome  it.     lie  took  post  lor  this  pur- 
pose on  the  precipitous   steps  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  of 
which  the  fires  were    then  thought  to  be  burnt   out, 
where  he  could  not  be  attacked  but  with  great  disad- 
vantage.    Claudius  Pulcher,  on  arriving  before  this 
strong    position,    resolved    to  risk  no   action    till  the 
enemy — driven  down  by  hunger — should  descend  the 
plain — and  he  pitched   his   camp  at  the    foot  of  the 
mountain.     Spartacus  watched  his  adversary's  move- 
ments; and,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  long  holding 
out  where  he  was,  he  resolved  to  take   advantage  of 
the  Roman  general's  manifest  contom[)t  of  himself  and 
his  followers.     For  this   purpose  he  had  a  quantity  of 
the  supplest  vine  branches  cut,  and  by  twisting  and 
uniting  these  together,  a  species  of  rope  was   formed, 
by  which,  in  the  dead  of  the   night,  he  and  his  men 
let  themselves,  v;ithout  any  noise,  down  into  one  of 
the  amplest   hollows  at   the  mountain's   base.     The 
camp  of  Claudius  Pulcher  was   sleeping  in  security 
when  this   bold  band  fell   upon   it,  destroyed  and  dis- 
persed it  utterly,  and  got  possession  of  all  its  arms  and 
baggage.     Three  thousand  men  were  thus  scattered 
or  perished,  by  the  nocturnal  onset  of  a  little  more 
than  two  hundred  escaped  slaves.     From  this  moment 
the  name  of  Spartacus  .spread  through  Italy.     The 
discontented  and  the  oppressed  crowded  from  all  quar- 
ters to  his  standard.     He  hesitated  then  not  a  moment 
in  assuming  the  character  of  the  champion  of  liberty, 
and  issued  a  proclamation,  of  which  the  following  are 
some  of  the  lundUng  sentiments : — 


men  were  ptU  under  the  command  of  Varinius,  for 
the  purpose  of  extirpating  them.  The  smallne&s  of 
:his  body  shows  in  what  contempt  the  Romans  held 
!he  slave  army.  Spartacus,  though  so  superior  in  num- 
bers, resolved,  like  a  great  general,  not  to  attack  the 
■  lisciplined  and  compact  force  sent  against  him  in  re- 
gular batth'.  if  he  could  avoid  it,  knowing  that  ra^e 
wild  and  tumultuous  courage,  little  amenable  to  com- 
mand, is  no  match  for  skill  and  obedience,  though 
numerically  in  vast  inferiority.  He  ordered  a  retreat 
behind  the  mountains  of  Lucania ;  but  the  Gauls,  es- 
pecially, witli  Crixus  their  commander,  at  their  head, 
loijked  upon  this  as  pusillanimity.  They  were  deter- 
mined, separating  themselves  on  the  occasion  from 
Spartacus,  to  fij;ht,  and  wore  (^jmplctely  defeated. 
The  rebel  army  arrived  in  Lucania  without  being  at- 
tacked or  incommoded.  On  the  contrary,  Spartacus 
found  an  opportunity  during  his  march  to  fall  upon 
a  Roman  division  commanded  by  Furius,  and  com- 
pletely routed  the  two  thousand  men  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Varinius  had  nearly,  a  few  days  after,  by 
skilful  manceuvering,  sliut  up  his  enemy  in  a  sterile 
spot,  enclosed  on  the  one  side  by  mountains  almost 
impassable,  and  on  the  other  by  the  swollen  and  rush 
ing  water  courses  which  fall  into  the  tJulf  of  Taren- 
tum. 

The  way  in  which  Spartacus  extricated  himself 
from  this  difficult  position  is  striking.  His  camp  was 
regularly  formed.  Soldiers  mounted  guard  continually 
at  its  gates;  sentinels  relieved  each  other,  and  military 
order  and  precision  seemed  to  prevail  throughout. 
But  one  night  at  the  second  watch,  just  at  the  time  of 
relieving  guard,  Spartacus  and  his  whole  army  nwrcli- 
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ed  out,  keeping  the  deepest  silence.  A  trumpeter  was 
left  in  the  camp ;  and  at  proper  distances  a  number  of 
bodies,  lately  dead,  were  stuck  up,  armed  and  dressed 
in  imitation  of  the  sentinels  of  the  advanced  posts. 
From  time  to  time  the  trumpeter  sounded  the  accus- 
tpmed  signals.  Great  fires  were  also  lighted  to  com- 
plete the  deception.  The  Romans  conceived  no  sus- 
picion. In  the  morning  they  found  the  camp  void, 
and  were  struck  with  stupefaction  at  being  so  com- 
pletely duped. 

From  this  time  the  offensive  war  of  Varinius  was 
turned  into  a  defensive  one.  He  felt  the  superiority 
of  his  adversary.  He  was  al&o  obliged  to  divide  Ins 
army  inio  two  corps.  He  detached  Cossiitius  to  the 
south,  and  marched  himself  in  the  nothward  direction. 
Spartacus  learning  this  disposition  from  volunteer  spies 
he  had  all  over  the  country,  resolved  lo  profit  by  it. 
He  left  the  main  body  oi  his  force  under  Crixus,  and 
marched  with  his  light  troops  with  incrcdiHe  speed 
upon  CoBsinius.  By  sun.«et  he  had  crossed  the  Aufidus. 
He  found  his  adversary  encamped  by  the  salt  marshes, 
at  present  called  Lago  salso.  Cossinius  heard 
at  the  same  moment  ot  the  approach  and  attack  of 
Spartacus.  Just  as  the  night  came  on,  the  slave 
general  fell  with  the  suddenness  of  a  iliunderbolt 
upon  the  Roman  legions.  Cossinius  was  at  the  mo- 
ment bathing  in  a  neighbouring  fountain.  He  had 
hardly  time  to  flee  away,  naked  as  he  was.  Baggage, 
camp,  and  all  which  it  contained,  fell  into  ihe  hands 
of  Spartacus;  but  brilliant  as  this  success  was,  he  stop- 
ped not  to  enjoy  it.  He  pursued  ihe  enemy,  and 
forced  him  into  action.  The  battle  was  to  the  insur- 
gent army  a  victory  ;  the  Romans  were  beaten  and 
dispersed,  and  Cossinius  himself  remained  among  the 
dead  upon  the  field. 

Spartacus  now  felt  himself  strong  enoOgh  to  meet 
Varinius  in  a  pitched  and  regular  action.  The  Prae- 
tor offered  him  battle,  and  he  accepted  it,  though  his 
men  were  still  badly  armed.  The  greater  part  of 
them  had  for  weapons,  pitchforks,  rakes,  flails,  and 
other  agricultural  instruments  ;  or  pointed  stakes  har- 
dened into  an  iron  strength  by  lire.  Before  the  action 
Spartacus  harangued  his  troop.s  :  "Comrades,"  said  he, 
"  we  are  entering  into  not  merely  a  single  battle,  but 
a  long  war.  We  mu«t  behave  ourselves  as  true  sol- 
diers. A  first  success  will  be  the  sure  promise  of  a 
train  of  other  successes  which  will  follow  it.  We 
must  live  upon  continual  victories,  or  become  the 
victims  of  an  infamous  and  torturing  death." 

The  Roman  Legions  were  routed,  Varinius,  thrown 
from  his  hoise,  hardly  escaped;  his  war-horse,  his 
arms,  his  purple  toga,  his  lictors,  and  fasces,  all  the  em- 
blems of  ins  dignity,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
With  these  ensigns  of  authority,  Spartacus,  the  slave, 
the  champion  of  liberty,  and  the  hero,  was  afterwards 
not  very  consistently,  accustomed  to  robe  himself  By 
his  victory  all  the  lower  part  of  Lucania  was  open  to 
him.  He  first  established  his  quarters  at  ISIeiopontuui, 
a  city  said  to  have  been  built  by  Kestor,  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  subsequently  at  Thurium, 
built  originally  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  and  of  which 
the  ruins  even  yet  may  be  seen  on  the  Gulf  ofTaren- 
tum,  Torrana  is  its  present  name.  In  this  latter  place 
he  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  make  his  army 
amenable  to  discipline;  and  as  they  were  now  living 
not  only  in  abundance  but  superabundance  of  ail  neces- 
sary provisions,  lest  his  hardy  warriors  should  become 
efTeminated  by  luxury,  he  enforced  a  regulation  by 
which  money  of  every  kind  was  excluded  from  the 
camp.  It  was  made  a  high  crime  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  circulating  coin.  He  himself  gave  away  all 
the  gold  and  silver  he  possessed  to  the  poor  and  to 
those  who  had  suffered  by  the  war,  and  many  of  his 
general-s  followed  his  example. 

Varinius  had  now  got  another  army  on  foot.  De- 
spairing of  dir'slodging   his  enemy  from  Thuriura,  he 


contented  himself  at  first  with  watching  his  movements 
from  his  fortified  camp,  and  engaging  from  time  to 
time  in  partial  encounters.  But  the  snows  beginning  to 
fall  ujjon  the  mountains,  he  perceived  that  he  could 
no  longer  keep  the  open  field,  and  was  obliged  to 
come  to  decisive  action. 

Spartacus,  desiring  not  to  attack,  but  to  be  attacked, 
made  a  movement  in  retreat.  This  had  the  effect 
aimed  at.  The  Roman  army  advanced  with  confidence. 
Somewhat  disappointed  they  were,  however,  when 
they  saw  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as  fugitives, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  a  moment  aiterwards 
moving  ibrward  with  shouts,  as  if  victory  were  alrea- 
dy theirs.  The  first  attack  on  the  Romans  was  by 
Crixus,  who  had  been  pUiccd  at  the  fiead  of  his  Gauls 
in  ambush,  in  the  deep  bed  of  a  dried-up  torrent- 
Issuing  therefrom  suddenly,  he  fell  upoi>  a  Roman  di- 
vision with  boldness  and  success.  Varinius  coming  to 
the  support  of  this  division,  ihe  action  became  general, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  legions  complete.  Thus  ended 
the  first  campaign  of  the  war  of  Spartacus. 

Its  results  to  the  insurgents  had  been  immensely  ad- 
vantageous. In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  from  se- 
venty gladiators,  they  had  become  seventy  thousand 
experienced  warriors.  And  this  was  altogether  owing 
to  ihe  merit  of  the  extraordinary  man  at  their  head. 
He  had  been  victorious  in  three  pitched  battles,  in  two 
obstinate  and  bloody  engagements,  and  in  several 
smaller  combats,  without  being  once  defeated.  None 
of  his  plans  had  failed.  He  was  now  master  of  near- 
ly all  the  south  of  Italy;  his  resources  were  great ;  his 
army  in  fiiie  condition  ;  and  he  was  ready  for  a  second 
campaign  with  every  hope  of  success.  Yet  was  he 
well  aware,  that  one  batile  lo.st  would  make  twenty 
victories  u.'-ele.ss.  It  was  his  design,  to  retreat  with 
his  army  lo  Sicily,  or  to  get  into  the  Alps.  From  the 
difficulty  of  finding  conveyance  by  water,  he  was 
obliged  to  determine  *on  the  latter  project.  In  this, 
however,  he  wns  oppo.sed  by  Crixus  and  his  Gauls, 
who  were,  like  wild  braves,  for  marching  straight 
upon  Rome.  They  separated  with  their  leader,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  from  Spartacus,  encoun- 
tered the  Roman  army,  under  the  Praetor  Arrius,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Samnite  country,  and  gained  a 
great  victory.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  Crixus  and 
his  Gauls  were  attacked  by  the  Consul  Gellius,  At 
the  moment  of  the  attack,  the  insurgent  leader  was 
plunged  in  a  deep  debauch,  and  all  his  faculties  lost 
in  drunkenness.  His  army  was  utterly  destroyed,  and 
himself  slain.  It  was  in  this  action  that  Cato,  after- 
wards so  famous,  but  then  a  young  volunteer,  first 
distinguished  himself 

Rome  was  at  present  l"ully  roused  out  of  her  con- 
tempt for  the  power  of  Spartacus.  She  sent  her  two- 
consuls,  Lentulus  and  Gellius,  with  two  separate  ar- 
mies to  oppose  him,  and  made  preparations  for  sus- 
taining the  war,  as  if  a  Pyrrhus  or  a  Hannibal  had 
li(en  their  enemy. 

Meantime  the  hero  against  whom  all  these  prepa- 
rations were  directed,  had,  by  forced  marches,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Apennines  which  tra- 
verses Etruria,  not  far  from  the  Arno.  The  consul 
Lentulus  first  came  up  with  him,  and  his  object  was 
to  bring  that  general  into  action  before  he  could  be 
joined  by  Gellius.  Lentulus,  however,  would  not  be 
drawn  into  an  engagement.  A  junction  of  the  two 
Roman  armies  became  enevitaVjle;  separately  however. 
Spartacus  was  rf  solved  to  attack  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  detached  a  corps  of  Thracians  from  his  main 
body  to  cut  down  trees,  and  thus  block  up  the  road 
over  which  Gellius  must  pass.  The  Thracians  had 
also  in  charge  to  attack  the  arriving  army,  yet  not  so 
as  to  get  seriously  engaged  but  sufficiently  only  fo  amuse 
and  detain  the  enemy.  These  dispositions  being  made. 
Spartacus  again  offered  battle  to  Lentulus,  and  the 
latter     knowing    that   his    cwlleague    was    ift  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood,  no  longer  declined  the  pro- 
vocation. An  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Roroans 
were  thoroughly  beaten,  while  expecting  and  relying 
upon  aid  from  an  army  of  their  countrymen,  almost 
within  sight  of  their  defeat.  Hastening  from  this 
scene  of  triumph,  Spariac us  joined  his  Thracians,  and 
convinced  the  astonished  Geilius  of  the  overihrow  ol 
his  brother  Consul  by  inllicling,  within  the  space  of 
halfan  hour,  the  same  humiliation  ow  inmself.  Here 
were  two  great  vicuiries  gained,  ik.i  uiily  the  same 
day,  but  withhi  a  lew  hours  ofeadi  uiher,  over  the 
picked  troops  of  Rome,  headed  iiy  disiinguiiitied  geue- 
rals.  jNeiiher  the  taking  of  ihreo  Enemies'  camps  by 
Caesar  thirty  years  later,  nor  liie  double  victory  by  sea 
and  by  land  of  Cmion,  were  mure  briilmiu  than  this 
achievement,  'J'hroughoui  Italy  Spariacus  got,  Irom 
henceforward,  the  name  of  the  l^eeomi  hamubal. 

Between  this  new  Hannibal,  as  he  was  called,  and 
the  Alps  there  were  only  now  the  lv\o  Roman  armies, 
ten  thousand  strong  each,  under  the  coitunand  of  Cn. 
Manlius,  the  Praetor,  and  E.  Cast.! us,  Proconsul. 
This  force  occupied  the  road  to  the  Alps  which  tra- 
versed Modena.  The  obstacle  iiop[><»-ed  to  ilie  march 
of  Spartacus  was  overcome  by  anoiher  victory.  Master 
now  of  all  the  open  country  of  Italy,  and  having  sub- 
dued so  many  formidable  armies,  he  iliauged  hiS  plan 
and  decided  to  march  upon  Rome.  '1  u.j  roud  was  free 
to  him.  His  own  force  had  increased  so  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  picked  soldiers.  Multi- 
tudes who  offered  to  enlist  ihcmf^eivcs  under  his  ban- 
ners were  sent  away.  i\one  but  chosen  men,  robust, 
courageous,  and  intelligent,  were  suttorod  to  idllow 
his  standard.  In  order  to  acctlerale  iiis  advance,  all 
superfluous  baggage  was  burnt,  the  prisoners  massa- 
cred, and  all  the  beasts  of  burden  that  fould  be  dis- 
pensed with,  killed. 

The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, .sent  Arrius,  who  had  commanded  the  rear 
guard  of  Gellius'.s  army,  lo  arrest  the  progress  of  Spar- 
taeus.  Arrius  had  under  iiim  a  l()rce  at  least  sixty 
thousand  strong,  besides  what  remained  of  the  legions 
of  the"  two  consuls.  He  was  encountered  by  Spartacus 
at  Picenum,  not  far  firom  Ancona.  And  here  another 
battle  took  place,  of  the  details  of  which  Roman  his- 
torians give  no  information  ;  but  its  result  was  the 
destruction  of  ihe  Roman  army. 

It  is  surprising  that  after  this  victory  Spartacus 
abandoned  his  project  upon  Rome,  though  lie  might,  at 
the  moment  of  panic,  have  executed  it  aluiost  without 
impediment,  it  had  never  been  one  Irom  which 
he  had  hoped  the  realization  of  a  complete  sutrcess,  and 
a  transient  triumph,  however  brilliant,  was  not  what 
he  aimed  at.  Just  at  this  juncture,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  he  might  effect  his  fwssage  into  Sicily  by 
engaging  the  pirates  who  inlest  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
coasts  to  furnish  him  with  boats.  That  island  was 
then  governed  by  Verres,  rendered  imrnortally  inla- 
mous  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  ;  its  inhabitants  were 
all  ripe  for  insurrection  ;  Spartacus  foresaw  that  if  he 
could  once  reach  this  refuge,  he  might  be  able  to  esta- 
blish there  a  permanent  government,  and  place  him- 
self at  its  head.  He  would  have  the  means,  two,  of 
organizing  a  powerful  fleet,  and  thus  have  become  a 
thousand  times  more  formidable  to  Rome,  and  more 
indepenilent,  secure,  great,  and  free  fi)r  the  execution 
of  whatever  ambitious  designs  he  might  contemplate, 
than  he  ever  could  be  at  the  head  of  wild,  unmanage- 
able multitudes,  who  depended  upon  daily  victories 
for  existence,  and  whose  defeat,  in  a  single  instance, 
would  have  been  utter  destruction,  nothing  being 
realizable  between  the  two  alternatives. 

The  change  of  the  enemy's  plans  gave  the  senate  of 
Rome  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation. 
Crassus,  then  the  richest  and  most  popular  man  of  the 
republic,  was  sent  with  an  army  about  two  hundred 
thousand  strong  against  the   terrible  foe.     He  began 


his  expedition  by  a  shocking  act  of  severity.  Attri- 
buting the  repeated  discomfitures  of  the  Roman  legions 
to  the  luxurious  habits  and  effeminacy  introduced 
among  them  by  Sylla,  he  revived  an  old  law  of  the 
sternest  cruelty,  by  which  every  man  who  showed  the 
least  vacillation  of  courage  in  action  was  condemned 
to  be  beaten  to  death  with  bludgeons ;  and  his  lieute- 
nant having  a  few  days  previously  been  routed  with 
all  his  division,  by  Spartacus,  four  thousand  of  his 
men  perished  by  the  gonience  of  a  court  martial  in 
this  way,  and  t..e  rest,  deprived  oflheir  arms  and  uni- 
forms, were  made  the  scavengers  of  the  camp. 

Meantime,  Spartacus  had  advanced  within  sight  of 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  but  he  found  himself  deceived  by 
the  pirates :  they  had  taken  his  money,  and  thought 
not  of  fulfdling  their  engagements.  His  army  was  en- 
camped by  the  forest  of  Sila :  and  here  Crassus  found 
him.  The  hostile  forces  were  in  sight  of  each  other, 
but  neither  were  inclined  to  risk  an  action.  During 
the  long  suspense  of  fortune  which  took  place,  Crassus 
determined  to  employ  his  vast  army,  whom  he  feared 
to  leave  idle,  in  one  of  those  gigantic  works,  which 
are  peculiar  to  Roman  genius.  He  resolved  to  sur- 
round the  enemy's  position  on  the  land  side  by  pro- 
found ditches,  walls,  and  pit-holes,  so  that  lie  should  be 
completely  shut  ini  whilst  by  sea  the  Roman  fleet 
would  shortly  cut  him  off  from  all  resources.  The 
stupendous  work,  occupying  an  extensive  circuit,  and 
employing  daily  near  a  hundred  thousand  hands,  was 
nearly  completed  before  its  design  was  discovered. 
Spartacus  became  aware  of  his  danger  only  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  net,  and  his  extrication  most 
difficult.  By  dint,  however,  of  constantly  harassing 
the  Roman  iroop.s,  and  drawing  their  attention  towards 
a  point  the  farthest  from  that  through  which  he  was 
benl  upon  opening  a  passage  for  his  army,  he  at  last 
succeeded.  He  marched  one  night  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  out  of  the  camp,  .md  reached  the  Ro- 
mi.n  works  at  a  spot  where  they  were  not  finished. 
So  impassable  were  the  ditches  which  had  been  dug 
from  their  depth  and  breadth,  that  it  appeared  vain  to 
attempt  to  advance  further.  Fortunately,  the  night 
wii.s  stormy,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  prevented  the 
tread  of  feet  being  heard.>  The  movements  of  Sparta- 
cus and  his  men  were  consequently  undiscovered. 
They  began  by  endeavouring  to  fill  the  ditches  with 
earth  and  snow,  and  heavy  bundles  of  wood,  but  of 
these  not  having  enough,  ihcy  flung  in  all  the  dead 
Inxlies  that  could  be  found,  and  killed  beasts  of  burden 
to  throw  ill  likewise.  By  this  means  they  at  last 
marched  over  caroa.sses  into  the  free  country  ;  those 
whom  they  had  left  behind  them  in  the  camp  follow- 
ed thern  gradually  ;  and  Crassus,  when  in  the  morning 
he  found  the  enemy  gone,  was  so  alarmed,  that  he 
sent  despatches  to  the  senate,  informing  them  of  the 
fact,  and  telling  them  to  prepare  for  the  advance  of 
Spartacus  on  Rome,  the  high-road  to  the  capital  being 
again  open  lo  him. 

Thai  hero  had  not  yet,  however,  given  up  his  pro- 
ject on  Sicily :  he  therefore  remained  in  Lucania, 
Besides,  divisions  had  broken  out  among  his  generals, 
which  greatly  weakened  him.  The  Gauls  had  again 
separated  from  him,  and  were  shortly  after  discomf^tedl 
in  a  most  bloody  battle,  by  Crassus.  This  disaster,  Ft 
is  true,  was  subsequently  repaired,  by  a  victory  ofe 
Spartacus  over  Crassus  himself,  near  Clibanv^m  ;  yet 
he  became  av\are,  that  as  the  whole  power  of  Rome 
was  now  roused,  and  all  her  resources  would  be  brought 
into  play  against  him,  he  had  no  lime  to  lose,  but 
must  strike  a  decided  blow  to  renew  and  increase  his 
superiority,  or  must  daily  diminish  in  the  estimation  of 
his  army  and  of  Italy,  in  which  his  great  strength  re- 
sided. He  was  anxious,  therefore,  for  a  crowning  bat- 
tle. Crassus  also  wished  to  draw  one  on.  Pompey 
had  been  sent  for  from  Spain  to  supercede  him  in  his 
cQinmand,  and  he  was  not   willing  that  the  laurels  of 
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the  campaign  shoisld  be  snatched  from  hirn  by  a 
rival. 

In  these  dispositions  of  ihoir  chiefs,  the  armies  met 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Silarus,  not  far  from  the  bay 
ofPestum.  Spartacus,  when  lie  had  drawn  up  his 
men  in  order  of  battle,  addressed  tiiem  in  a  spirit- 
stirring  harangue.  In  order  to  impress  thera  deeply 
with  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  should  they  be  van- 
quished, he  had  a  prisoner  of  war  nailed  to  a  cross,  on 
a  height,  so  that  his  agonies  mi.^ht  be  conspicuously 
seen  by  the  whole  force.  He  then  had  his  horse  led 
out,  and  killed  it  in  presence  of  the  assembled  troops. 
"  It  is  my  resolve,"  said  he,  "  to  share  in  all  your  pe- 
rils. I  will  have  no  advantage  over  yon.  If  we  are 
conquered,  I  shall  need  a  horse  no  more — if  conqoo- 
rors  we  shallget  hor-ses  in  abundance  froni  ihe  enemy." 

The  signal  for  the  attack  immediately  followed 
these  words.  He  was  himself  the  first,  at  ihe  head  of 
his  most  chosen  corps,  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy.  The  battle  instantly  became  genenil  -on  ail 
points.     The  shock  and  the  carnage  were  terrific;  but 


victory  was  evidently  inclining  towards  the  insurgents, 
when  Spartacus  received  a  deep  wound  on  the  thigh 
Supported  on  one  knee,   he  still,  however,   with  hia 
buckler  and  his  s«vord,  defended  himself,  and  dealt 
fiercely  on  his  assailants,  cheering  on  his  men  all  the 
while.     In  this  situation  he  was  slain.     His  men,  not- 
withstanding, maintained  the  fight,  not  with  the  hope 
of  victory,  but  to  sell  their  lives  dear.     They  were  at 
last  overcome.     Thirty  thousand  of  their  bodies  were 
found  dead  on  the  field,  and  not  one  of  them,  as  Sal- 
lust  observes,  had  a  wound    behind.     The    Romans 
lost  20,000  men,  and  had  as  many  wounded.     Three 
thousand  Roman  prisoners   were  found  in  the  insurgent 
camp,  which  argues  humanity  on  tise  part  of  Spartacus; 
I  for  he  and  his  followers   had   been  put  by   the  senate 
j  out  of  the  pale  of  quarter.     Every  man  of  the  six  thon- 
j  sand  taken  by  Crassus  on  this  occasion  were  nailed  to 
I  crosses,  at  certain  distances  from  each  otiier,  along  the 
j  highway  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  Roman    legion* 
j  then  passed  between  them,  to  gaze  upon  them  whiUt 
i  agonizing  in  their  long  tortures. 


POP     EMMONS 


Some  think  our  frieuirMrainons.  iheimioortal  vetuicr  of  bubbles  and  broth,  acquired  his  cognomen  of  "Pop,'* 
from  the  effervescent  qnaiiiy  of  his  genius  ,  but  Jh-it  doef<  not  appear  »..  be  ihe  fact.  V/e  do  happen  to  know 
all  about  the  matter,  and  can  tiierefbre  set  the  lovers  of  native  jreniii.-:  rigiit.  Our  friend  Pop,  not  long  after 
he  commenced  his  great  career  in  Jho  grand  capital  of  our  glorious  union,  iong  enough  before  his  "Fredoniad," 
had  embalmed  his  name  for  future  ages,  happened  to  feel  a  little  thirsty  in  the  course  of  a  morning  stroll  upon 
the  avenue,  and  popped  forthwith  into  old  Btnnbleton's  beer  cellar,  .-md  called  for  a  smaller.  The  old  cock 
had  no  sooner  rained  one  of  liia  Ibaming  boitU:.^  to  r.onr  out  a  glass  for  his  gaeai,  than  suddenly,  without  any 
other  warning  than  one  .sharp,  shrill  hiss,. out  flt-w  the  cork,  and  whiz  went  the  ginger  beer  p»p  into  the  face 
of  our  poor  hero,  who,  before  he  could  recover,  fi-yin  the  attack,  found  him^eif  popped  over  into  a  tub  of  live 
eels,  that  unfortunately  stood  riglit  behind  hiui.  The  poor  bard  thonghtthc  Indians  had  come  in  good  earnest, 
with  Tecumseh  at  their  head,  ar;d  screanKni  bloody  murder.  He  Wf.a  lifted  out  ol  \!i3  tub  and  hung  up  to  dry; 
but  all  their  efforts  to  kei ;»  the  adventinx;  .s^jcret  would  not  do.  It  leaked  out,  and  no  sooner  was  it  known 
that  poor  Pop  had  been  popp«4  tf  .  jfitfl  tn.^cl  t»b,  than  he  was  hailed  with  geoerai  acclaim  by  the  popular 
cognomen  of  Pop  Em  moot. 
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THE     BURNING     SHIP 


AN    INCIDENT    IN    THE    DOWNS 


It  was  barely  a  fortnight  since  I  received  my  com- 
miesion,  in  the  year  1807,  as  Junior  Lieutenant  of  H. 

M.  S.  D ,  then  on  the   India  station,  (a  vacancy 

having  occurred  in  her  under  some  puzzling  circum- 
stances unnecessary  to  describe  here,  which  the  Ad 
miralty  decided  on  as  bringing  the  appointment  within 
their  jarisdiction,)  and  along  with  a  letter  from  Lord 

himself,  containing  a  civil  hint,  that  if  I  intended 

remaining  in  the  service,  and  looked  for  future  promo- 
tion, the  sooner  I  was  off  the  better;  a  postscript  add- 
ed, that  as  the  W H (Company's   ship)  was 

appointed  to  carry  out  stores  to  St.  Helena,  and  sailed 
in  eight  days,  he  had  kindly  engaged  a  passage  for  me, 
thinking  I  should  be  "rather  hurried"  on  having  such 
short  notice  to  quit,  and  might  not  have  time  to  see 
about  it  myself  So  as  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I 
sent  my  traps  down  to  the  ship,  and  joined  her  myself 
at  rsorthlloet  Hope  on  the  day  after.  We  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Downs,  and  anchored  in  company  with 
a  fleet  of  about  forty  sail  of  West  Indiamen  and  five 

transports,  under  convoy  of  H.  M.  S.  A ,  waiting 

for  more  moderate  weather,  and  a  favourable  shift  of 
wind. 

Wishing  to  finish  some  letters,  I  left  the  cuddy 
rather  early,  and  instead  of  "dowsing  my  glim"  when 
the  master-at-arms  came  round  at  four  bell5<,*  I  sent 
him  up  with  a  message  to  the  ofHcer  of  the  deck,  and 
continued  writing  away  in  my  cabin  long  after  every 
one  else  had  turned  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
chor watch,  whose  quick  heavy  tramp  on  deck  formed 
a  sweet  accompaniment  to  ihe  peppering  of  the  rain 
against  the  sash,  until,  pen  in  hand,  1  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep — from  whence  I  was  aroused  by  the  sudden  re- 
port of  a  gun  u[)on  the  larboard  quarter,  which  I  im- 
mediately concluded  to  be  the  Commodore  making 
daylight,  supposing  that  the  fleet  was  no  longer  wind- 
rode,  but  had  swung  to  the  ebb;  for  when  I  came  be- 
low, the  A was  lying  on  our  starboard  bow.     I 

was  mistaken,  however;  the  gale  was  hanler  than 
befire,  and  it  wanted  at  least  five  good  hours  of  the 
time. 

"  Ready  with  the  gun,  there,  for'ard  ? — Fire  !  Hand 
up  the  engine  from  below!  Call  the  captain  I  Pipe 
both  cutters  away!"  were  the  orders  I  heard  loudly 
issuing  on  board  of  us,  followed  by  a  rush  up  the 
hatchway  ladders,  and  over  head,  as  if  a  man  had 
fallen  overboard. 

"  Hook  the  yard  tackles!  turn  the  hands  up!  Out 
large  cutter!"  thundered  forth  the  skipper,  who  was 
coming  out  from  under  the  awning  just  as  I  reached 
the  top  of  the  companion  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
boat  was  swinging  in  midair  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  various  live  stock  in  the  launch,  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  Dutch  concert  they  were  kicking  up 
at  being  with  so  little  c>ereraony  unroofed. 

I  sprang  into  the  hammock  nettings,  and  looked 
around.  A  splendid,  but  an  awful  scene  presented 
itself  Broad  on  our  larboard  quarter  lay  the  Geor- 
gian, transport ;  the  whole  of  one  side,  from  the  brake 
of  tlie  forecastle  to  the  gangway,  enveloped  in  a  large 
sheet  of  flame,  extending  as  high  as  her  maintop,  and 
casting  round  a  brilliant  but  dazzling  and  almost  pain- 
ful glare ;  while  the  blue  light.«  that  were  continually 
b<irning  throughout  the  fleet,  served  to  heighten  the 
effect,  by  rendering  all  our  countenances  as  ghastly  and 
spectral  as  though  we  had  been  inhabitants  of  another 
world,  suffered  to  burst  the  confines  of  the  grave,  and 
BBmmoned,  during  the  warring  of  the  elements,  to 
gaw  on  the  misery  of  tbe  helpless  wretches   whose 

*  Ten  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  lights  are  ex- 
tinguished nft 


fearful  shrieks  sounded  most  appalling  as  they  reach- 
ed us  at  intervals — now,  during  the  lulls,  clear  and 
piercingly  distinct,  and  then  again  but  faintly,  as  they 
died  away  to  leeward,  smothered  in  the  howling  of 
the  blast. 

I  was  too  late  to  go  away  in  either  of  the  quarter- 
boats  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  large  cutter  was  fairly  hoist- 
ed out,  I  jumped  in  and  took  an  oar ;  for  on  occasions 
like  these,  "no  more  cats  are  wanted  than  catch  mice.'* 

On  reaching  the  transport,  I  recognised  in  the  A 'a 

barge  my  old  friend  Verner,  who  was  first  Lieutenant 
of  that  ship.  Short  greetings,  however,  pass  in  a 
heavy  sea,  alongside  a  burning  ship  ;  and  indeed  we 
had  enough  to  do  in  receiving  the  poor  wretches,  who 
hastily  crowded  into  the  boats,  shivering  and  shaking 
— not  with  cold,  for  it  was  scorching  hot — and  de- 
prwiting  them  in  safely  on  board  the  Indiaman,  (being 
the  nearest  ship,)  where  fires  were  lighted  in  the  gal- 
leys, and  restoratives  used  to  many  of  the  women,  who 
in  a  perfect  slate  of  insensibility,  liad  been  wrapt  up 
in  blankets,  and  lowered  down  the  side  with  a  rope's 
end.  One,  in  particular,  I  remarked,  wh>»  seemed 
more  siunned  by  external  injury,  than  inward  fear. 

Although  the  Denlraen,  usuaily  on  the  look-out  for 
accidents  amongst  the  ships  during  a  gale  oi  wind  of 
this  description,  were  all  away  assisting  a  couple  ef 
small  <'rafl  that  had  got  upon  the  Goodwins,  yet  the 
master  of  the  Georgian  had  reckoned  so  confidently  on 
re(  eiving  prompt  assistance  from  the  King's  ship  and 
Indiaman,  that  having  (besides  his  longboat,  which 
was  of  course  stowed  on  deck,  and,  moreover,  too 
much  damaged  by  fire  to  be  of  any  service,)  only  one 
quarter  cutler,  and  an  old  crazy  dingey,  which  would 
not  have  lived  a  minute  in  the  sea  that  was  then  run- 
ning, he  had  with  his  own  hand  cut  them  both  away 
on  the  first  alarm  of  fire,  beibre  a  single  soul  had  time 
to  enter  either. 

When  I  returned  in  one  of  the  boats,  which  had 
been  sent  back  for  the  third  time,  with  some  fresh 
hands  to  help  ni  gelling  out  any  thing  that  could  jxia- 
sibly  be  saved,  I  found  him  and  about  a  dozen  of  the 
transport's  men  still  on  board,  working  away  like 
horses,  totally  heedless  of  their  danger,  and  literally 
endeavouring  to  cut  away  the  part  of  the  upper  deck 
and  starboard  bulwark,  which  was  on  fire.  The  ship 
presented  a  most  singular  appearance,  one  side  only 
having  been  at  all  burnt,  for  the  flames  had  been 
driven  aft  too  rapidly  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  to 
allow  of  their  spreading  mtich  in  a  lateral  direction. — 
True,  mass  after  mass  of  burning  ri^tging  came  thun- 
dering down  on  deck  from  aloft,  which,  had  they  been 
suffered  to  remain,  would  have  speedily  set  it  all  on 
fire,  but  they  were  immediately  either  hove  overboard 
with  crowbars,  or  extinguished  by  the  buckets  full  of 
water  that  were  incessantly  dashed  about  in  every  di- 
rection. But  it  was  all  in  vain — the  flames  raged 
fiercer  than  ever — the  gale  was  rising — the  only  cable 
which  remained  was  stranded  in  two  places — and 
during  a  moment's  breathing  time,  a  council  of  war 
was  held  between  Verner,  first  lieutenant  of  the  A — , 
Smitherson,  the  master  of  the  transport,  O'Kasey,  sixth 
mate  of  the  Indiaman,  and  myself^,  as  to  the  utility  of 
further  risking  our  lives  by  staying  any  longer.  Un- 
der all  circumstances,  there  <;ould  be  but  one  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Smith- 
erson quit  the  deck,  saying  to  Verner,  as  he  swung 
himself  by  a  rope  into  the  sternsheets  of  the  barge — 
"You  will  bear  witness,  sir,  I  have  done  my  duty  to, 
the  last."  And  sitting  down,  he  covered  his  face  vnth 
his  hands,  to  hide  the  emotions  he  felt  on  leaving  the 
ship,  for  the  last  time,  that  he  had  ftithfully  command- 
ed for  80  many  years. 
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There  was  some  difficulty  in  again  reaching  our 
respective  ships;  and  indeed  it  was  full  time  we  did 
so,  fer  the  gale  was  now  nearly  at  its  highest  pitch ; 
many  of  the  smaller  vessels  had  parted,  and  were 
driving  on  board  each  other;  while  the  sullen  boom 
of  minute-gun  after  rainute-gun  might  be  heard  in  all 
directions,  and  several  times  the  boats  had  the  nar- 
rowest escape  of  being  swamped.  Although  cold  and 
wet  in  the  extreme,  I  felt  so  excited,  that  instead  of 
going  below,  I  remained  on  the  poop,  gazing  on  the 
still  burning  wreck,  in  company  with  many  of  the  of- 
ficers, when  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  shrill 
sound  of  a  woman's  voice,  shrieking,  in  the  wildest 
accents  of  despair,"  My  bairn!  my  bairn  !  Ginye've 
the  hearts  o'  men,  ye'll  save  my  bairn !  It's  a'  that 
God  hae  left  me!"  and  the  female  whom  I  had  before 
noticed  as  being  injured,  rushed  aft — her  long  dis- 
hevelled hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  her  pallid 
countenance  streaked  with  the  blood  that  had  issued 
from  her  forehead,  and  dashing  herself  down  on  the 
deck  before  the  captain,  threw  one  arm  around  his 
knees,  and  pointed  with  the  other,  in  almost  speechless 
agony,  to  the  wreck.  The  skipper  looked  at  the  we;i- 
ther  and  shook  his  head — then  at  the  Georgian — ai.d 
lastly  at  the   poor  creature   who  lay  exiendeil  at  his 

feet.     From  what  little  I  have  spen  of  Ca{)f.  S ,  I 

should  judee  him  to  be  as  clear-headed  and  strong 
minded  as  any  man  afloat.  But  in  this  case  the  cal- 
culating dictates  of  prudence  as  an  officer,  gave  way 
before  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  he  shouted,  iu  a 
voice  that  needed  no  speaking  trumpet  to  assist  it — 
"Volunteers  for  the  wreck !  I'll  go  myself."  he  added, 
turning  round  to  Driver,  the  chief  male. 

"  Not  while  there  are  six  officers  in  the  ship,  by 
G — ,  sir!"  jbluntly  replied  this  old  roughspun  speci- 
men. "  Clear  away  the  cutter,"  continued  he,  scram- 
bling over  the  hencoops,  followed  by  O'Kasey,  five  of 
the  forecastle  men,  and  myself.  "  Bear  her  off  with 
your  oars,  boys.  Lower  away  roundly!  Let  goo!" 
sung  out  the  old  fellow,  directly  the  boat's  liottom 
touched  the  water.  The  aftor  tackle  unhooked  of 
itself,  and  was  instantly  rounded  up  high  over  our 
heads ;  but  we  were  forced  to  "out  knife,"  and  cut 
right  through  the  other  one.  At  last  we  shoved  off, 
bending  to  the  oars  in  silence — small  talk  growing 
generally  rather  scarce  when  Death  is  staring  people 
in  the  face ,  and  indeed  there  were  fearful  odds 
against  us,  for,  in  the  w  ords-of  the  song,  "  the  sea  was 
mountains  rolling;"  and  though  the  cutter  was  fitted 
with  air-tight  lockers,  lining  the  sides  below  the 
thwarts,  so  as  to  prevent  her  going  down,  even  if  full 
of  water  to  the  gunwale's  edge ;  yet,  as  we  were  not 
provided  with  the  same,  had  anything  happened  to 
capsize  her  bottom  upwards,  and  cant  us  out,  it  would 
have  been  but  poor  fun  to  know  that  she  swam  while 
we  ourselves  were  sinking. 

The  lower  rigging  of  thelndiaman  was  crowded  as 
high  nearly  as  the  futtock-shrouds.  The  eyes  of  all 
were  intently  fixed  upon  us;  and  above  two  hundred 
voices  shouted  in  a  breath,  "  Give  way,  my  fine  fel- 
lows! Give  way,  shipmitcs — for  your  lives,  give 
way  I" 

But  there  was  one  on  board  that  ship  regarding  our 
progress  with  the  most  painful  anxiety,  and  shudder- 
ing at  every  wave  that  reared  its  crest  on  high,  threat- 
ening to  overwhelm  us,  and  blast  her  own  fond  hopes. 
We  saw  her  form  bending  over  the  hammock  net- 
tings, her  hands  raised  to  heaven,  and  heard  her  voice 
through  the  roaring  of  the  gale,  as  she  fervently  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  that  I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying 
hour — "  Bless  ye,  bless  ye ! — the  Father  of  the  father- 
less preserve  ye  in  his  mercy !  Bless  ye,  bless  ye !" — 
Whether  the  prayers  of  the  widowed  mother  were 
heard  aloft  or  not,  I  am  not  clergyman  enough  to  say ; 
but  this  much  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  not 
another  and  a  mighter  arm   than  ours  been  stretched 


forth  upon  the  waters,  vain  would  have  been  the 
courage  or  seamanship  of  the  best  amongst  us,  officer 
or  man. 

There  being  six  hands  in  the  cutter  besides  Driver 
and  O'Kasey,  I  let  the  latter  tnke  the  bow  oar  ;  and 
coiling  up  my  legs,  stowed  myself  away  in  the  head- 
sheets  aa  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
When  within  a  couple  of  ships'  lengths  of  the  trans- 
port, her  mainmast,  which  was  more  than  half  burned 
through,  and  entirely  unsupported — the  standing  rig- 
ging being  already  consumed,  or  now  burning — went 
with  a  tremendous  crash;  its  scathed  and  scorched 
topmast  entirely  bare  of  rigging,  save  a  mass  of  burn- 
ing cordage  just  below  the  cross-trees,  ^the  flames  of 
which  were  extinguished  in  their  passage  through  the 
air,)  was  still  on-end  ;  and  as  the  spar  fell  with  its 
head  aft,  bearing  a  little  to  the  larboard  hand,  it  regu- 
larly cut  asunder  the  mizen-topsail-yard,  shattering  the 
top,  striking  the  crossrick-yard  with  such  violence,  as 
to  carry  away  the  slings,  and  bring  it  down  by  the 
run  athwart  the  deck,  and,  breaking  through  the  old, 
chafed,  and  worn  mizzen  rigging,  like  so  much  pack- 
thread, it  lighted  on  the  taffrail,  which  was  ground 
and  crushed  in  an  instant  level  with  the  deck,  and 
there  rested  quietly,  with  its  head  projecting  some 
few  feet  above  the  stern. 

We  were  now  rapidly  nearing  the  Georgian,  and 
Driver,  who  was  steering,  sung  out  to  me  to  stand  by 
with  the  boat-hook,  and  stave  ofT  any  floating  pieces 
of  the  wreck,  lest  we  might  get  a  hole  knocked  in  the 
cutter's  bows,  at  the  same  tinne  remarking,  she  was 
pretly  full  of  water  as  it  was. 

It  required  a  quick  eye  and  steady  hand  on  the  part 
of  our  coxswain  to  avoid  a  bumping  match,  in  which 
case  we  should  most  inevitably  have  come  second 
best  ofl';  but  he  handled  the  cutter  beautifully,  al- 
though more  than  once  she  was  nearly  thrown  broad- 
side on  to  the  sea,  which  I  thoroughly  expected  was 
goins  to  make  a  clear  breach  over  all,  and  send  us 
down  to  Davy  Jones  at  once.  O'Kasey  volunteered  to 
board  the  transix)rt,  if  the  boat's  head  was  brought 
right  underneath  the  fallen  spar,  so  as  he  could  scram- 
ble up  by  the  tangled  maze  of  the  rigging  which  re- 
mained. 1  agreed  to  follow  him.  He  kicked  off  his 
shoes  i  I  tried  to  do  the  same  by  mine  :  but  they  were 
originally  a  tight  fit,  and  from  being  successively 
soaked,  scorched,  and  wetted  again,  stuck  to  my  feet 
as  though  they  had  been  nailed  on,  and  something 
like  the  negro's  pig,  the  more  I  pulled  the  more  they 
wouldn't  come. 

"  I'll  cut  'em  for  you,"  said  O'Kasey  ;  and  suiting 
the  action  tfl*  the  word,  he  succeeded  in  divesting  me 
of  these  dangerous  appendages,  at  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing the  point  of  the  knife  run  about  half  an  inch  into 
my  great  toe. 

"  There  you  are,  boys — jump  while  you  may,  and 
catch  like  cats!"  was  the  exhortation  we  received  from 
Driver. 

OKasey  shut  his  eyes,  and  stepping  on  the  gunwale, 
bounded  lightly  off  like  a  Dublin  harlequin;  but  I 
kept  mine  wide  open,  and,  singling  out  a  rope,  made 
a  desperate  spring  upwards.  One  convulsive  clutch, 
a  strenuous  exertionof  my  arms,  and  I  was  astride  the 
spar  and  on  the  transport's  deck  in  the  course  of  half 
a  minute. 

A  great  oversight  had  been  undoubtedly  committed 
by  us  all,  in  not  ascertaining  as  to  where  there  ex- 
isted the  greatest  probability  of  finding  the  child  be- 
fore we  left  the  ship.  Luckily,  we  espied  it  under  the 
lee  of  one  of  the  carronades,  (where  it  had  been  left 
and  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,)  wrapped  in 
a  blanket,  unhurt  by  the  falling  of  the  mast,  and  sound- 
ly sleeping  in  its  innocence,  amid  the  roaring  of  a  gale 
which  blew  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead.1 

"  Can  you  swim  ?"  said  0'Ka.sey,  addressing  me. 

"  Yes." 
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"  Arrah,  heulJ  the  babby,  thin." 
"  Can  you  ?" 

'•  Devil  a  stroke !"  replied  he ;  and  running  out  to 
the  mast-head,  he  fearlessly  flung  himself  overboard, 
trusting  to  the  men  in  the  cutler  to  pick  him  up. 

I  looked  round  for  a  grating  to  lash  the  child  to,  in 
case  of  anything  happening  to  myself,  but  none  was 
to  be  found  ;  and  as  I  was  nearly  scorched  to  death 
with  the  flames,  and  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  I  lost 
no  time  in  following  the  young  Irishman's  example ; 
and,  providentially,  we  were  all  three  hooked  out, 
and  hauled  into  the  cutter,  without  any  material 
damage. 

How  we  ever  get  near  the  Indiaman  again,  God 
only  knows.  Even  as  it  was,  we  fetched  a  good  half 
cable's  length  astern  of  her.  The  other  ships  were 
still  further  to  windward,  so  she  was  our  only  chance, 
and  a  very  poor  one,  too ;  at  least,  I  thought  so. 

The  men  were  terribly  winded ;  the  boat  was  half 
full  of  water,  which,  of  course,  made  it  so  much  the  , 
heavier  to  pull.  It  was  perfectly  iinp;>s.-ible  to  bale  | 
any  of  it  out,  for  the  piggin  was  auywliere  but  where 
it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  as  to  hais — Lard  I  it  was  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  thut  the  hair  itself  was  not 
blown  off"  our  heads. 

Captain  S .— — —  had,  however,  provided  against 
such  an  emergency  on  board  the  Indiaman.  Some 
coir  rope  was  stopped  with  a  bit  of  spun  yarn  to  the 
life-buoy,  having  a  spare  end  of  from  le:i  to  fifteen 
fathoms  long,  the  rest  being  coiled  clear  away  on  the 
hencoops  in  readiness  for  veering.  The  lanianl  of  the 
buoy  was  then  cut — sufl^cientscopeof  siray  line  being 
first  paid  out  to  allow  it  to  reach  the  water,  and  drift 
away  without  checking — when  it  came  fioaliiiLrdown 
to  us  in  glorious  style.     The  end  of   the  coir,  which 


was  floating  on  the  surface,  and  waving  about  like  a 
snake,  was  easily  caught  hold  of,  and  a  pretty  severe 
turn  taken  with  it  round  one  of  the  thwarts.  A  haw- 
ser, which  was  then  sent  down  to  us  by  means  of  a 
snatch-block,  with  a  couple  of  double-headed  shots 
slung  to  the  hook,  to  keep  it  steady  and  accelerate  its 
travelling,  was  also  made  fast ;  and  the  end  in  board, 
of  which  there  was  barely  enough,  being  brought  to 
the  capstern.  "  Heave  round  !"  was  the  word,  and 
away  went  the  cutter,  foaming  and  flashing  through 
the  waves. 

Had  not  the  boat  been  well  and  strongly  built,  she 
would  have  been  torn  and  riven,  as  O'Kasey  expressed 
it,  into  "Smithereens ;"  for,  long  before  we  were  under 
the  ship's  stern,  the  water  was  up  to  the  rowlocks,  and 
more  than  once  we  were  literally  dragged  right  under 
a  sea ;  but,  thanks  to  the  lockers,  with  no  further 
damage  than  a  few  good  salt  water  duckings ;  and, 
at  last,  we  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  child  run  up  to  the  diverboom  end  in  a  basket, 
and  restored  alive  to  the  arras  of  its  mother,  who  was 
craning  over  the  taffrail  in  almost  frantic  ecstacy. 

Thank  God !  the  deck  of  the  W H was 

soon  once  more  beneath  our  feet ;  and  exhausted  as  I 
was,  I  neither  stayed  to  hear  the  fine  speech  Captain 

S had  prepared  £or  us  on   the  occasion,  nor  the 

flattering  encomiums  of  the  lady  passengers — many  of 
whom  were  up  in  the  cuddy  at  the  time,  shedding 
tears  enough  to  float  a  jolly-boat ;  but  staggering  down 
to  my  cabin,  after  fortifying  the  inward  man,  I  rubbed 
the  outward  dry.  and  stripping  the  sheets  from  off  my 
cot,  turned  in  between  the  blankets  and  fell  fast  asleep, 

just  as  the  morning  gun  of  the  A boomed  over 

the  water,  announcing  to  the  fleet  that  daylight  had 
already  broke.  G.  H. 


THE     SCHOOL     MISTRESS 

Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 


up"^fhe"a7and  ston'ff  kk''' '"^  mind  your  Fs  and  Q's,"  says  the  motherly  looking  old  beldame.     "Hold 
up^yer  head,  and  stop  blubbermg,  ye  little  booby;"  and  dab  went  the  big  bunch  of  switches  into  the  boy's 

and  ^nn'?  h^  ''I?  reprobate  to  be  sure  ye  are,  to  be  teaching  the  little  children.     Take  off  ver  spectacles 
luck  o ;  ^Iht".  r':^^^       -"^^?.  T^  ^^;  ^^'^  y;.«^^  ^-»-     ^or  how  can  ye  teach  good  'ZZ^lai 
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TOM    MOORE   TO    THE    LADIES. 

Sweet  Indies  and  damsels  of  every  degree, 

Come  listen,  I  pray,  to  my  dilty  ; 
Though  my  figure's  not  large,  my  heart  is,  and  free, 

And  I  pledge  it  to  all  in  lliis  city. 
I'm  sure  'tis  quite  true  (as  is  well  known  to  you,) 

So  then,  dears!  don't  reject  my  kind  offer; 
And  I  hope,  though  I  burn,  for  so  large  a  return, 

I'll  not  meet  amongst  ye  a  scoffer. 

Old  maidens  so  prim,  I  regard  not  your  age — 

Young  lasses,  from  twelve  up  to  twenty; 
In  the  book  of  my  heart  for  you  all  there's  a  page, 

Of  love  you'll  have  inore  than  a  plenty. 
I  can  ogle,  look  sly.  weep,  groan,  rave  and  sigh, 

Well  as  any  young  man  upon  dry  land; 
And  I  wish  ere  we  part,  you  had  all  but  one  heart, 

And  I'd  make  it  my  own  through  the  Island. 

Gentle  Blues  !  I'm  all  .sentiment,  passion,  and  song. 

By  the  yard  I'll  write  vert^es  to  please  you  ; 
Laughing  Misses  !  I'll  fight  f<>r  ye  all — right  or  wrong; 

And    Widows!  T.  M.  faith  will  tease  you. 
Then  come  to  my  arms  \vith  your  7m7/ton  of  charms, 

'Twould  1)6  droll  thus  to  bankrupt  old  Cupid  ; 
I'm  so  general  a  lover,  I  can't  be  a  rover. 

And  I'll  have  too  much  work  to  be  stupid. 


TO    THE    MOCKING     BIRD. 

Winged  mimic  of  the  woods!  thon  motley  fool. 
Who  shall  thy  gay  buflbonery  describe  ? 

Thine  ever-ready  notes  of  ridicule 
Pursue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe. 

Wit — Sophist — Songster — Yorick  of  thy  tribe, 
Thou  sportive  satirist  of  Nature's  school, 

To  thee  the  palm  of  scofling  we  ascribe, 
Arch  scoffer  and  mad  Abbot  of  Misrule ! 

For  such  thou  art  by  day — but  all  night  long 
Thou  pourest  a  soft,  sweet,  pensive,  solemn  strain, 

As  if  thou  didst  in  this,  tliy  moonlight  song, 
Like  to  the  melancholy  Jacques  complain. 

Musing  on  falsehooJ,  violence  and  wrong, 
And  sighing  for  thy  motley  coat  again. 


THE  CONSUMPTIVE'S  LAST  VISIT. 

In  silence  we  were  standing  there. 

Beside  the  meek  and  fatal  one, 
She  played  for  us  a  cheerful  air. 

But  sorrow  came  in  every  tone; 
Not  that  her  skilful  touch  did  fail. 
Bat  glad  notes  seemed  a  funeral  wail. 

She  leaned  above  the  ivory  keys. 

Herself,  fair  maid,  as  pale  as  they, 
As  through  the  hall  the  summer  breeze, 

A.mid  her  flaxen  locks  did  play, 
And  with  the  tones  that  gently  swept, 
We  thought  the  very  zephyrs  wept. 

For  she,  the  beautiful  and  ynung. 

Was  for  the  last  time  in  that  hall, 
And  when  the  sweetest  chords  were  rung, 

There  came  a  sadness  o'er  us  all, 
We  sighed,  in  bitterness  of  hea?t, 
To  think  how  soon  on  earth  we'd  part 

As  when  thin  shapes  defined  in  air. 
Float  high  to  catch  the  parting  sun. 

And  as  they  fade,  show  d(»ubly  fair. 
So  seemed  to  us  the  fated  cme; 

For  ail  of  graice,  and  soul,  and  light. 

Were  mingled  in  that  parting  sight.  J.  B.  C. 


TO    EMILY. 

The  stars  are  in  the  heavens, — 
They  brightly  shine  above  : 

Come  to  your  casement,  Emily ! 
Look  out  upon  them,  love  I 

How  beautiful  they  do  appear — 
How  pleasing  to  the  eye! 

Studded  so  like  to  diamonds 
Within  the  azure  sky ! 

Dost  see  those  two,  ray  dearest. 
Which  side  by  side  now  seem  ? 

The  one  is  bright,  but  t'  other 
Emits  a  milder  beam. 

Together  they  do  travel,— 
Together  onward  march, 

And  bear  each  other  company 
Through  heaven's  deep  blue  arch. 

The  one  that  sheds  the  purer  light, 
I  shall  imagine  thee — 

The  other  star — more  fiercely  bright-— 
An  emblem  it  of  me. 

And  we  will  travel  o'er  the  earth, 
As  they  do  through  the  sky ; — 

Relieve  each  other's  cares  and  woes, 
And  then  together  die  ! 

And  thus  with  thee  I'll  always  dwell — 
In  pleasure  or  in  pain — 

But  look,  my  love!  the  mild  star's  gone — 
The  other  dolii  remain  ! 

Unlucky  omen !  fatal  sign  ! 
I'm  left  vvitliout  my  male; — 

So  then  it  seeuis  that  by  the  stars, 
I've  ravelled  out  my  fate ! 

Well — if  ou'  stars  have  thus  decreed, 
We  must,  my  love,  resign, — 

And  cheerfully  I'll  run  all  risks, 
So  I  can  call  thee  mirve. 

Weep  not,  my  girl,  but  look  once 
Is't  not  a  heavenly  sight  ? 

But  list !  it  strikes  the  midnight  hour- 
So  Emily,  good  night! 


PENSEZ    A    MOI. 

Pensez  a  moi — when  sad  and  lone. 
My  ears,  no  other  sound  has  heard. 

And  eelio  suells  in  sweetest  tone 
Fensfsz  a  moi — thy  parting  word. 

Aad  if  perchance  my  feet  should  rove 
To  haiiowed  scenes  of  early  joy, 

The  BWirmurirg  of  the  brook  and  grove. 
Seems  ixu  to  say — Pensez  a  moi. 

Pensez  a  moi — how  sad,  yet  dear. 
The  gentle  words  fell  on  my  heart, 

The  healing  pulse,  the  alarting  tear. 
The  asliy  cheek — and  we  must  part. 

Pensez  a  moi — it  bids  me  wake 
The  memory  of  those  vanished  hours. 

When  through  the  woods,  and  tangled  brake. 
We  wound  our  way,  'mid  blooming  flowers. 

The  music  of  the  murmuring  stream. 
That  kiss'd  our  weary,  wandering  feet, 

The  feather'd  warblers'  varied  theme. 
Our  rudely  chisell'd  rocky  seat. 

Pensez  a  moi — though  years  should  roll. 
Remembrance  still  shall  gently  cast 

Her  shadow  o'er  my  trusting  soul. 
And  brightly  picture  forth  the  past. 

The  past — yes,  on  the  past  I'll  live. 
Those  early  scenes  of  purest  joy. 

That  image,  dear  rememhraince  give  ? 
And  thou  awake — Pensez  a  moi. 

C.H.  W. 
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TOM     SMART'S     COURTSHIP. 


"One  winter's  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  just  as  I 
it  began  to  grow  dusk,  a  man  in  a  gig  might  have 
been  seen  urging  his  tired  horse  along  the  road  which 
leads  across  Marlborough  Downs,  in  the  direction  of 
Bristol.  I  say  he  might  have  been  seen,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been,  if  any  body  but  a  blind 
man  had  happened  to  pass  that  way :  but  the  weather 
was  so  bad,  and  the  night  so  cold  and  wet,  that  no- 
thing was  out  but  the  water,  and  so  the  traveller  jog- 
ged along  the  middle  of  the  road,  lonesome  and  dreary 
enough.  If  any  bagman  of  that  day  could  have 
caught  sight  of  the  little  neck-or-nothing  sort  of  gig, 
with  a  clay-coloured  body  and  red  wheels,  and  the 
vixenish,  ill-tempered,  fast-going  bay  mare,  that  looked 
like  a  cross  between  a  butcher's  horse  and  a  twopenny 
post-office  pony,  he  would  have  known  at  once,  that 
this  traveller  could  have  been  no  other  than  Tom 
Smart,  of  the  great  house  of  Bilson  and  Slum,  Catea- 
ton  Street,  City.  However,  as  there  was  no  bagman 
to  look  on,  nobody  knew  any  thing  at  all  about  the 
matter;  and  so  Tom  Smart  and  his  clay-coloured  gig 
with  the  red  wheels,  and  the  vixenish  mare  with  the 
fast  pace,  went  on  together,  keeping  the  secret  among 
them,  and  nobody  was  a  bit  the  wiser. 

♦♦  There  are  many  pleasanter  places  even  in  this 
dreary  world,  than  Marlborough  Downs,  when  it  blows 
hard ;  and  if  you  throw  in  beside,  a  gloomy  winter's 
evening,  a  miry  and  sloppy  road,  and  a  pelting  fall  of 
heavy  rain,  and  try  the  effect,  by  way  of  experiment, 
in  your  own  proper  person,  you  will  experience  the 
full  force  of  this  observation. 

"  The  wind  blew — not  up  the  road  or  down  it. 
though  that's  bad  enough,  but  sheer  across  it,  sending 
the  rain  slanting  down  like  the  lines  they  used  to  rule 
in  the  copy  books  at  school,  to  make  the  boys  elope 
well.  For  a  moment  it  would  die  away,  and  the  tra- 
veller would  begin  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief 
that,  exhausted  with  its  previous  fury,  it  had  quietly 
lain  itself  down  to  rest,  when  whoo  I  he  would  hear 
it  growling  and  whistling  in  the  distance,  and  on  it 
would  come,  rushing  over  the  hill-lops,  and  sweeping 
along  the  plain,  gathering  sound  and  strength  as  it 
drew  nearer,  until  it  dashed  with  a  heavy  gust  against 
horse  and  man,  driving  the  sharp  rain  into  their  ears, 
and  its  cold  damp  breath  into  their  very  bones  ;  and 
past  them  it  would  scour,  far,  far  away,  with  a  stun- 
ning roar,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  their  weakness,  and  tri- 
umphant in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  strength  and 
power. 

"  The  bay  mare  splashed  away  through  the  mud 
and  water,  with  drooping  ears,  now  and  then  tossing 
her  head  as  if  to  express  her  disgust  at  this  very  un- 
gentlemanly  behaviour  of  the  elements,  but  keeping 
a  good  pace  notwithstanding,  until  a  gust  of  wind, 
more  furious  than  any  that  had  yet  assailed  them, 
caused  her  to  stop  suddenly,  and  plant  her  four  feet 
firmly  against  the  ground,  to  prevent  her  being  blown 
over.  It's  a  special  mercy  that  she  did  this,  for  if  she 
had  been  blown  over,  the  vixenish  mare  was  so  light, 
and  the  gig  was  so  light,  and  Tom  Smart  such  a  light 
weight  into  the  bargain,  that  they  must  infallibly  have 
all  gone  rolling  over  and  over  together,  until  they 
reached  the  confines  of  earth,  or  until  the  wind  fell : 
and  in  either  case  the  probabiHty  is,  that  neither  the 
vixenish  mare,  nor  the  clay-colured  gig,  with  red 
wheels,  nor  Tom  Smart,  would  ever  have  been  fit  for 
service  again. 

"  •  Well,'  said  Tom  Smart,  (Tom  sometimes  had  an 
unpleasant  knack  of  swearing,)  'if  this  ain't  pleasant. 
Wow  me.' 

"  You'll  very  likely  ask  me,  why,  as  Tom  Smart 
kad  been  pretty  vvell  blown  already,  he  expressed  this 
iwsh  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  process   again.     I 


can't  say — all  I  know  is,  that  Tom  Smart  said 

at  least  he  always  told  my  uncle   he  said  so,  and  it's 

just  the  same  thing. 

"  '  Blow  me,'  says  Tom  Smart ;  and  the  mare  neigh- 
ed as  if  she  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  'Cheer  up,  old  girl,'  said  Tom,  patting  the  bay 
mare  on  the  neck  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  'It  won't 
do  pushing  on,  such  a  night  as  this ;  the  first  house  we 
come  to  we'll  put  up  at,  so  the  faster  you  go  the  sooner 
it's  over.     Soho,  old  girl — gently — gently.' 

"  Whether  the  vixenish  mare  was  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  tones  of  Tom's  voice  to  compre- 
hend his  meaning,  or  whether  she  found  it  colder 
standing  still  than  moving  on,  of  course  I  can't  say. 
But  I  can  say,  that  Tom  had  no  sooner  finished  speak- 
ing, than  she  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  started  forward 
at  a  speed  which  made  the  clay-coloured  gig  rattle  till 
you  would  have  supposed  everyone  of  the  red  spokes 
was  going  to  fly  out  on  the  turf  of  Marlborough  Downs  i 
and  even  Tom,  whip  as  he  was,  couldn't  stop  or  check 
her  pace,  until  she  drew  up,  of  her  own  accord,  before 
a  road-side  inn  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  way, 
about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the 
Downs. 

"  Tom  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  as  he  threw  the  reins  to  the  hostler,  and  stuck 
the  whip  in  the  box.  It  was  a  strange  old  place,  built 
ofakindof  shingle,  inlaid,  as  it  were,  with  cross- 
beams, with  gable-topped  windows  projecting  com- 
pletely over  the  pathway,  and  a  low  door  with  a  dark 
porch,  and  a  couple  of  steep  steps  leading  down  into 
the  house,  instead  of  the  modern  fashion  of  half  a 
dozen  shallow  ones  leading  up  to  it.  it  was  a  com- 
fortable looking  place  though,  for  there  was  a  strong 
cheerful  light  in  the  bar-window,  which  shed  a  bright 
ray  across  the  road,  and  even  lighted  up  the  hedge  on 
the  other  side;  and  there  was  a  red  Hicker'ng  light 
in  the  opposite  window,  one  moment  but  fiiintly  dis- 
cernible, and  the  next  gleaming  sirongly  through  the 
drawn  curtains,  which  intimated  that  a  rousing  fire 
was  blazing  within.  Marking  these  little  evidences 
with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  traveller,  Tom  dis- 
mounted with  as  much  agility  as  his  half  frozen  limbs 
would  permit,  and  entered  the  house. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes'  time,  Tom  was  en- 
sconced in  the  room  opposite  the  bar — the  very  room 
where  he  had  imagined  the  fire  blazing — before  a 
substantial  matter-of-fact  roaring  fire,  comjwsed  of 
something  short  of  a  bushel  of  coals,  and  wood  enough 
to  make  half  a  dozen  decent  gooseberry-bushes,  piled 
halfway  up  the  chimney,  and  roaring  and  crackling 
with  a  sound  that  of  itself  would  have  warmed  the 
heart  of  any  reasonable  man.  This  was  comfortable, 
but  this  was  not  all,  for  a  smartly  dressed' girl,  with  a 
bright  eye,  and  a  neat  ankle,  was  laying  a  very  clean 
white  cloth  on  the  table,  and  as  Tom  sat  with  his  slip- 
pered feet  on  the  fender,  and  his  back  to  the  open 
door,  he  saw  a  charming  prospect  of  the  bar  reflected 
in  the  glass  over  the  chimney  piece,  with  delightful 
rows  of  green  bottles  and  gold  labels,  together  with 
jars  of  pickles  and  preserves,  and  cheeses,  and  boiled 
hams,  and  rounds  of  beef,  arranged  on  shelves  in  the 
most  tempting  and  delicious  array.  WelU  this  was 
comfortable  too ;  but  even  this  was  not  all — for  in  the 
bar,  seated  at  tea,  at  the  nicest  possible  little  table, 
drawn  close  up  before  the  brightest  possible  little  fire, 
was  a  buxom  widow,  of  somewhere  about  eight-and- 
forty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a  face  as  comfortable  as  the 
bar,  who  was  evidently  the  landlady  of  the  house,  and 
the  supreme  ruler  over  all  these  agreeable  possessions. 
There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  picture,  and  that  was  a  tall  man — a  very  tall 
I  man — in  a  brown  coat  and  bright  basket  buttons,  and 
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black  whiskers,  and  wavy  block  hair,  who  was  seated 
at  tea  with  the  widow,  and  who,  it  required  no  great 
penetration  to  discover,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  persuad- 
ing her  to  be  a  widow  no  longer,  but  to  confer  upon 
him  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  in  that  bar,  for  and 
during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  term  of  his  natural 
life. 

"Tom  Smart  was  by  no  means  of  an  irritable  or  en- 
vious disposition,  but  some  how  or  other  the  tall  man 
with  the  brown  coat  and  the  bright  basket  buttons,  did 
rouse  what  little  gall  he  had  in  his  composition,  and 
did  make  him  feel  extremely  indignant,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  he  could  now  and  then  observe,  from  his 
seat  before  the  glass,  certain  little  affectionate  peculi- 
arities passing  between  the  tall  man  and  the  widow, 
which  sufficiently  denoted  that  the  tall  man  was  as 
high  in  favour  as  he  was  in  size.  Tom  was  fond  of 
hot  punch — I  may  venture  to  say  he  was  very  fond  of 
hot  punch — and  after  he  had  seen  the  vixenish  mare 
well  fed,  and  well  littered  down,  and  eaten  every  bit 
of  the  nice  little  hot  dinner  which  the  widow  tossed 
up  for  him  with  her  own  hands,  he  just  ordered  a  tum- 
bler of  it,  by  way  of  experiment.  Now  if  there  was 
one  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  the  domestic  art, 
which  the  widow  could  manufacture  better  than  ano- 
ther, it  was  this  identical  article ;  and  the  first  tumbler 
was  adapted  to  Tom  Smart's  taste  with  such  peculiar 
nicety,  that  he  ordered  a  second  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Hot  punch  is  a  pleasant  thing,  gentlemen — 
an  extremely  pleasant  thing,  under  any  circumstances 
— but  in  that  snug  old  parlour,  before  the  roaring  fire, 
with  the  wind  blowing  outside  till  every  timber  in  the 
old  house  cracked  again,  Tom  Smart  found  it  perfect- 
ly delightful.  He  ordered  another  tumbler,  and  then 
another — I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  he  didn't 
order  another  after  that — but  the  more  he  drank  of 
the  hot  punch,  the  more  he  thought  of  the  tall  man. 

" '  Confound  his  impudence,'  said  Tom  Smart  to 
himself,  '  what  business  has  he  in  that  snug  bar  ? 
Such  an  ugly  villain  too !'  Here  Tom's  eye  wandered 
from  the  glass  on  the  chimney-piece,  to  the  glass  on 
the  table,  and  as  he  f 'It  himself  becoming  gradually 
sentimental,  he  emptied  the  fourth  tumbler  of  punch, 
and  ordered  a  fifth. 

"  Tom  Smart,  gentlemen,  had  always  been  very 
much  attached  to  the  public  line.  It  had  long  been 
his  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of  his  own,  in  a  green 
coat,  knee-cords,  and  tops.  He  had  a  great  notion  of 
taking  the  chair  at  convivial  dinners,  and  he  had  often 
thought  how  well  he  could  pre^de  in  a  room  of  his 
own,  in  the  talking  way,  and  what  a  capital  example 
he  could  set  to  his  castomers  in  the  drinking  depart- 
ment. All  these  things  passed  rapidly  through  Tom's 
mind,  as  he  sat  drinking  the  hot  punch  by  the  roaring 
fire,  and  he  felt  very  justly  and  properly  indignant  that 
the  tall  man  should  be  in  a  fair  way  of  keeping  such 
an  excellent  house,  while  he,  Tom  Smart  was  as 
far  off  from  it  as  ever.  So,  after  deliberating  over  the 
last  two  tumblers,  whether  he  hadn't  a  perfect  right 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  tall  man  for  having  con- 
trived to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  the  buxom  widow, 
Tom  Smart  at  last  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a  very  ill  used  and  persecuted  indi- 
vidual, and  had  better  go  to  bed. 

"  Up  a  wide  and  ancient  staircase  the  smart  girl 
preceded  Tom,  shading  the  chamber-candle  with  her 
hand,  to  protect  it  from  the  currents  of  air  which  in 
such  a  rambling  old  place  might  have  found  plenty  of 
room  to  disport  themselves  in,  without  blowing  the 
candle  out,  but  which  did  blow  it  out  nevertheless;, 
thus  affording  Tom's  enemies  an  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing that  it  .was  he,  and  not  the  wind,  who  extinguish- 
ed the  candle,  and  that  while  he  pretended  to  be  blow- 
ing it  a-light  again,  he  was  in  fact  kissing  the  girl. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  another  light  was  obtained,  and  Tom 
was  conducted  through  a  maze  of  passages,  to  the 


apartment  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception, 
where  the  girl  bid  him  good  night,  and  left  him  alone. 
"  It  was  a  good  large  room  with  big  closets,  and  a 
bed  which  might  have  served  for  a  whole  boarding- 
school,  to  say  nothing  of  a  couple  of  oaken  presses  that 
would  have  held  the  baggage  of  a  small  army — but 
what  struck  Tom's  fancy  most,  was  a  strange,  grim- 
looking,  high-backed  chair,  carved  in  the  most  fantas- 
tic manner,  with  a  flowered  damask  cushion,  and  the 
round  knobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  legs  carefully  tied  up 
in  red  cloth,  as  if  it  had  got  the  gout  in  the  toes.  Of 
any  other  queer  chair,  Tom  would  only  have  thought 
it  was  a  queer  chair,  and  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  matter ;  but  there  was  something  about 
this  particular  chair,  and  yet  he  couldn't  tell  what  it 
was,  so  odd,  and  so  unlike  any  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture he  had  ever  seen,  that  it  seemed  to  fascinate  him. 
He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  stared  at  the  old  chair 
for  half  an  hour: — It  was  such  a  strange  old  thing,  he 
couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  it. 

"  '  Well,'  said  Tom,  slowly  undressing  himself,  and 
staring  at  the  old  chair  all  the  while,  which  stood  with 
a  mysierious  aspect  by  the  bed  side,  '  I  never  saw 
such  a  rum  concern  as  that  in  my  days.  Very  odd,' 
said  Tom,  who  had  got  rather  sage  wiih  the  hot  punch, 
'  Very  odd.'  Tom  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found wisdom,  and  looked  at  the  chair  again.  He 
couldn't  make  any  thing  of  it  though,  so  he  got  into 
bed,  covered  himself  up  warm,  and  fell  asleep. 

"  In  about  iialf  an  hour,  Tom  woke  up  with  a  start, 
from  a  confused  dream  of  tall  men  and  tumblers  of 
punch:  and  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  his 
waking  imagination,  was  the  queer  chair. 

'"I  won't  look  at  it  any  more,'  said  Tom  to  him- 
self, and  he  squeezed  his  eyelids  tugether.  and  tried 
to  persuade  himself  he  was  going  to  sleep  again.  No 
use :  nothing  but  queer  chairs  danced  before  his  eyes, 
kicking  up  their  legs,  jumping  over  each  other's  backs 
and  playing  all  kinds  of  antics. 

"  'I  may  as  well  see  one  real  chair,  as  two  or  three 
complete  sets  of  false  ones/  said  Tom,  bringing  out  his 
head  from  under  the  bed-clothes.  There  it  was,  plain- 
ly discernible  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  looking  as  pro- 
voking as  ever. 

"  Tom  gazed  at  ihe  chair ;  and  suddenly,  as  he  look- 
ed at  it,  a  most  extraordinary  change  seemed  to  come 
over  it.  The  carving  of  the  back  gradually  assumed 
the  lineaments  and  expression  of  an  old,  shrivelled  hu- 
man face ;  the  damask  cushion  became  an  antique, 
flapped  waistcoat ;  the  round  knobs  grew  into  a  cou- 
ple of  feet,  encased  in  red  cloth  slippers,  and  the  whole 
chair  looked  like  a  very  ugly  old  man,  of  the  previous 
century,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo.  Tom  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  to  dispel  the  illusion.  No.  The 
chair  was  an  ugly  old  gentleman ;  and  what  was  more, 
he  was  winking  at  Tom  Smart. 

"  Tom  was  naturally  a  headlong,  careless  sort  of 
dog,  and  he  had  five  tumblers  of  hot  punch  into  the 
bargain  ;  so,  although  he  was  a  little  startled  at  first, 
he  began  to  grow  rather  indignant  when  he  saw  the 
old  gentleman  winking  at  him  with  such  an  impudent 
air.  At  length  he  resolved  that  he  wouldn't  stand  it; 
and  as  the  old  face  still  kept  winking  away  as  fast  as 
ever,  Tom  said  in  a  very  angry  tone — 

"  '  What  the  d — 1  are  you  winking  at  me  for  V 
"  '  Because  1  like  it,  Tom  Smart,'  said  the  chair ; 
or  the  old  gentleman,  which  ever  you  like  to  call  him. 
He  stopped  winking  though,  when  Tom  spoke,  and 
began  grinning  like  a  superannuated  old  monkey. 

"  '  How  do  you  know  my  name,  old  nut-cracker 
face?'  inquired  Tom  Smart,  rather  staggered ; — though 
he  pretended  to  carry  it  off  so  well. 

"  '  Come,  come,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
'  that's  not  the  way  to  address  solid  Spanish  Maho- 
gany. You  couldn't  treat  me  with  less  respect  if  I 
was  veneered.'    When  the  old  gentleman  said  this, 
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he  looked  so  fierce  that   Tom  began  to  grow  fright- 
ened. 

"  •  I  didn't  mean  to  treat  you  with  any  disrespect, 
sir,'  said  Tom,  in  a  much  humbler  tone  than  he  had 
spoken  at  first. 

"  '  Well,  well,'  said  the  old  fellow,  '  perhaps  not — 
perhaps  not.     Tom — 
"  « Sir—' 

"  '  I  know  every  thing  about  you,  Tom;  every  thing; 
you're  very  poor,  Tom.' 

"  '  1  certainly  am,'  said  Tom  Smart.  '  But  how 
came  you  to  know  thai?' 

"  '  Never  mind  that,'  said  the  old  gentleman;  '  you're 
much  too  fond  of  punch,  Tom.' 

"Tom  Smart  was  just  on  the  point  of  protesting 
that  he  hadn't  tasted  a  drop  since  his  last  birih-day, 
but  when  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, he  looked  so  knowing  that  Tom  blushed,  and 
was  silent. 

"  '  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  the  widow's  a 
fine  woman — a  remarkably  fine  woman — eh,  Tom  !' 
Here  the  old  fellow  screwed  up  his  eyes,  cocked  up 
one  of  his  wasted  little  legs,  and  looked  altogether  so 
unpleasantly  amorous,  that  Tom  was  quite  disgusted 
with  the  levity  of  his  behaviour ; — at  his  time,  of  life, 
too! 

"  '  I  am  her  guardian,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 
"  •  Are  you?'  inquired  Tom  Smart. 
"  '  I  know  her  mother,  Tom,'  said  the  old  fellow ; 
*  and  her  grandmother.     She  was  very  fond  of  me — 
made  me  this  waistcoat,  Tom.' 
"  'Did  she?'  said  Tom  Smart. 
"  '  And  these  shoes,'  said  the  old  fellow,  lifting  up 
one  of  the  red  cloth   mufllers;  but  don't   mention  it, 
Tom.     I  shouldn't  like  to  have  it  known  that  shs  was 
so  much  attached  to  me.     It  might  occasion  some  un- 
pleasantness in  the  family.'     When  tlie  old  rascal  said 
this,  he  looked  so  extremely  impertinent,  that  as  Tom 
Smart  afterwards  declared,  he   could    have  sat  upon 
him  without  remorse. 

"  '  I  have  been  a  great  favourite  among  the  women 
in  my  time,  Tom,'  said  the  profligate  old  debauchee ; 
'hundreds  of  fine  women  have  sat  in  my  lap  for  hours 
together.  What  do  you  think  of  that  you  dog,  eh  ? 
The  old  gentleman  was  proceeding  to  recount  some 
other  exploits  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  seized  with 
such  a  violent  fit  of  creaking  that  he  was  unable  to 
proceed . 

"  '  Just  serves  you  right,  old  boy,'  thought  Tom 
Smart ;  but  he  didn't  say  any  thing. 

"'Ah!'  said  the  old  fellow,  'lama  good  deal 
troubled  with  this  now.  I  am  getting  old.  Tom,  and 
4iaye  lost  nearly  all  my  rails.  1  have  had  an  opera- 
tion performed,  too — a  small  piece  let  into  my  back — 
and  I  found  it  a  severe  trial,  Tom.' 

"  'I  dare  say  you  did,  sir,'  said  Tom  Smart. 
"  '  However,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  •  that's  not  the 
point.     Tom,  I  want  you  to  marry  the  widow.' 
"  '  Me,  sir !'  said  Tom. 
"  '  You,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  '  Bless  your  reverend  locks.'  said  Tom,  (he  had  a 
few  scattered  horse-hairs  left) — '  bless  your  reverend 
locks,  she  wouldn't  have  me.'     And  Tom  sighed  in- 
voluntarily, as  he  thought  of  the  bar. 

"  '  Wouldn't  she  ?'  said  the  old  gentleman,  firmly. 
"  '  No,  no,'  said  Tom ;  there's  somebody  else  in  the 
wind.     A  tall  man— a  confoundedly  tall  man — with 
black  whiskers.' 

"'Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  'she  will  never 
have  him.' 

"  '  Won't  she  V  said  Tom.  '  If  you  stood  in  the  bar, 
old  gentleman,  you'd  tell  another  story.' 

"  '  Pooh,  pooh,'  said  the  old  gentlemen.     '  I  know 
all  abotit  that.' 
"  '  About  what?'  said  Tom. 


"  'The  kissing  behind  the  door,  and  all  that  sort  of 
ihing;  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman ;  and  here  he  gave 
another  impudent  look,  which  made  Tom  very  wroth, 
because,  as  you  all  know,  gentlemen,  to  hear  an  old 
fellow,  who  ought  to  know  better,  talking  about  these 
things,  is  very  unpleasant — nothing  more  so. 

"  'I  know  all  about  that,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. '  I  have  seen  it  done  very  often  in  ray  time, 
Tom,  between  more  people  than  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion to  you ;  but  it  never  came  to  any  thing  after  all.' 
"  '  You  must  have  seen  some  queer  things,'  said 
Tom,  with  an  inquisitive  look. 

"  '  You  may  say  that,  Tom,'  replied  the  old  fellow, 
with  a  very  complicated  wink.  '  I  am  the  last  of  my 
family,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  melan- 
choly sigh. 

"  '  Was  it  a  large  one?'  inquired  Tom  Smart. 
"  '  There  were  twelve  of  us,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gen- 
tlemen; fine,  straight-backed,  handsome  fellows  as 
you'd  wish  to  see.  None  of  your  modern  abortions — 
all  with  arms,  and  with  a  degree  of  polish,  though  I 
say  it  that  should  not,  which  it  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  to  behold.' 

"  '  And  what's  become  of  the  others,  sir,'  asked  Tom 
Smart. 

"The  old  gentleman  applied  his  elbow  to  his  eye 
as  he  replied,  '  Gone,  Tom,  gone.  We  had  hard  ser- 
vice, Tom,  and  they  hadn't  all  my  constitution.  They 
got  rheumatic  about  the  legs  and  arms,  and  went  into 
kitchens  and  other  hospitals;  and  one  of 'em,  with 
long  service  and  hard  usage,  positively  lost  his  senses 
— he  got  so  crazy  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  burnt. 
Shocking  thing  that,  Tom.' 
"  '  Dreadful!'  said  Tom  Smart. 
"The  oid  fellow  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  appa- 
rently struggling  with  his  feelings  of  emotion,  and  then 
said, 

"  '  However,  Tom,  1  am  wandering  from  the  point. 
This  tall  man,  'I'om,  is  a  rascally  adventurer.  The 
moment  he  rnarrird  the  widow,  he  would  sell  off  all 
the  furniture,  and  run  away.  What  would  be  the 
consequence?  She  would  be  deserted  and  reduced  to 
ruin,  and  I  should  catch  my  death  of  cold  in  some  bro- 
ker's shop.' 
"  '  Yes,  but—' 

"  '  Don't  interrupt  me,'  said  the  old  gentleman. — 
'Of  you,  Tom,  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion ;  for 
I  well  know  that  if  you  once  settled  yourself  in  a  pub- 
lic house,  you  would  never  leave  it,  as  long  as  there 
was  any  thing  to  drink  within  its  walls.' 

"  I  ara  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion,  sir,'  said  Tom  Smart. 

" '  Therefore,'  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  in  a 
dictatorial  tone,  'you  shall  have  her,  and  he  shall 
not.' 

"  'What  is  to  prevent  it?'  said  Tom  Smart,  eagerly. 
" 'This  disclosure,'  replied  the  old  gentleman;  'he 
is  already  married.' 

" '  How  can  I  prove  it  ?'  said  Tom,  starting  half 
out  ef  bed. 

"The  old  gentleman  untucked  his  arm  from  his 
side,  and  having  pointed  to  one  of  the  oaken  presses, 
immediately  replaced  it,  in  its  old  position. 

"  •  He  little  thinks,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  that 
in  the  right  hand  pocket  of  a  pair  of  trousers  in  that 
press,  he  has  left  a  letter,  entreating  him  to  return  to 
his  disconsolate  wife,  with  six — mark  me,  Tom — six 
babes,  and  all  of  them  small  ones.' 

"  As  the  old  gentleman  solemnly  uttered  these 
words,  his  features  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  and 
his  figure  more  shadowy.  A  film  came  over  Smart's 
eyes.  The  old  man  seemed  gradually  blending  into 
the  chair,  the  damask  waistcoast  to  resolve  into  a 
cushion,  the  red  slippers  to  shrink  into  little  red  cloth 
bags.  The  light  faded  gently  away,  and  Tom  Smart 
fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  dropped  asleep. 
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"Morning  roused  Tom  from  the  lethargic  slumber, 
into  which  he  had  fallen  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  man.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  and  for  some  minutes 
vainly  endeavoured  to  recall  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Suddenly  they  rushed  upon  him.  He 
looked  at  the  chair,  it  was  a  fantastic  and  grim-looking 
piece  of  furniture,  certainly,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
remarkably  ingenious  and  lively  imagination,  that 
could  have  discovered  any  resemblance  between  it 
and  an  old  man. 

"'How  are  you,  old  boy?'  said  Tom.  He  was 
bolder  in  the  day-light — most  men  are. 

"  The  chair  remained  motionless,  and  spoke  not  a 
word. 

"Miserable  morning,"  said  Tom.  No.  The  chair 
would  not  be  drawn  into  conversation. 

"'Which  press  did  you  point  to  ? — yoa  can  tell  me 
that,'  said  Tom.  Not  a  word,  gentlemen,  the  chair 
would  say. 

"  '  It's  not  much  trouble  to  open  it,  any  how,'  said 
Torn,  getting  out  of  bed  very  deliberately.  He  walk- 
ed up  to  one  of  the  presses.  The  key  was  in  the 
lock ;  he  turned  it,  and  opened  the  door.  There  was 
a  pair  of  trousers  there.  He  put  his  hand  into  the 
pocket,  and  drew  forth  the  identical  letter  the  old 
gentleman  had  described  I 

"  •  Queer  sort  of  thing,  this,'  said  Tom  Smart ;  look- 
ing first  at  the  chair  and  then  at  the  press,  and  then 
at  the  letter,  and  then  at  the  chair  again.  '  Very 
queer,'  said  Tom.  But  as  there  was  nothing  in  either 
to  lessen  the  queerness,  he  thoughi  he  might  as  well 
dress  himself,  and  settle  the  tall  man's  business  at 
once — just  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery. 

"  Tom  surveyed  the  rooms  he  passed  through,  on 
his  way  down  stairs,  with  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a 
landlord  ;  thinking  it  not  impossible,  that  before  long, 
they  and  their  contents  would  be  his  property.  The 
tall  man  was  standing  in  the  smug  little  bar,  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  quite  at  home.  He  grinned  va- 
cantly at  Tom.  A  casual  observer  might  have  sup- 
fiosed  he  did  it,  only  to  show  his  white  teeth  ;  but 
Tom  Smart  thought  a  consciousness  of  triumph  was 
passing  through  the  place  where  the  tall  man's  mind 
would  have  been,  if  he  had  had  any.  Tom  laughed 
in  his  face,  and  summoned  the  landlady. 

"  Good  morning,  ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart,  closing 
the  door  of  the  little  parlour  as  the  widow  entered. 

'• '  Good  morning,  air,'  said  the  widows.  *  What 
■will  you  take  for  breakfast,  sir  V 

"  'Tom  was  thinking  how  he  should  open  the  case, 
so  he  made  no  answer. 

"  There's  a  very  nice  ham,'  said  the  widow,  '  and 
a  beautiful  cold  larded  fowl.  Shall  I  send  'em  in, 
sirf 

"  These  words  roused  Tom  from  his  reflections. 
His  admiration  of  the  widow  increased  as  she  spoke. 
Thoughtful  creatuie  !     Comfortable  provider! 

" '  Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the  bar,  ma'am  V  in- 
quired Tom. 

" '  His  name  is  Jinkins,  sir,'  said  the  widow,  slight- 
ly blushing. 

•* '  He's  a  tall  man,'  said  Tom. 

"  '  He  is  a  very  fme  man,  sir,'  replied  the  widow, 
and  a  very  nice  gentleman.' 

'•'Ah  .''said  Tom. 

"  '  Is  there  any  thing  more  you  want,  sir?'  inquired 
the  widow,  rather  puzzled  by  Tom's  manner. 

'"Why,  yes,'  said  Tom.  'My  dear  ma'am,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  sit  down  for  one  moment  V 

"The  widow  looked  much  amazed,  but  she  sat 
down,  and  Tom  sat  down  too,  close  beside  her.  I 
don't  know  how  it  happened,  gentlemen — indeed  my 
uncle  used  to  tell  me  that  Tom  Smart  said  he  didn't 
know  how  it  happened  either — but  somehow  or  other 
the  palm  of  Tom's  hand  fell  upon  the  back  of  the 
widow's  hand,  and  remained  there  while  he  spoke. 


"'My  dear  ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart— he  had 
always  a  great  notion  of  committing  the  amiable — 
'  My  dear  ma'am,  you  deserve  a  very  excellent  hus- 
band ; — you  do  indeed.' 

" '  Why,  sir !'  said  the  widow — as  well  as  she 
might;  Tom's  mode  of  commencing  the  conversation 
being  rather  unusual,  not  to  say  startling,  the  fact  of 
his  never  having  set  eyes  upon  her  before  the  pre- 
vious night,  being  taken  into  consideration.  '  Why, 
sir!' 

"  •  I  scorn  to  flatter,  my  dear  ma'am,'  said  Tom 
Smart.  '  You  deserve  a  very  admirable  husband, 
and  whoever  he  ia,  he'll  be  a  very  lucky  man.'  As 
Tom  said  this,  his  eye  involuntarily  wandered  from 
the  widow's  face  to  the  comforts  around  him. 

"  The  widow  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever,  and 
made  an  effort  to  rise.  Tom  gently  pressed  her 
hand,  as  if  to  detain  her,  and  she  kept  her  seat. 
Widows,  gentlemen,  are  not  usually  timorous,  as  my 
uncle  used  to  say. 

" '  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
for  your  good  opinion,'  said  the  buxom  landlady,  half 
laughing ; '  and  if  ever  I  marry  ag^in'— 

"  '  If'  said  Tom  Smart,  looking  very  shrewdly  oat 
at  the  right  hand  corner  of  his  left  eye.     '  If — 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  widow,  laughing  outright  this 
time.  "  When  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall  have  as  good  a 
husband  as  you  describe.' 

"  '  Jinkins  to  wit,"  said  Tom. 

"  '  Why,  sir !'  exclaimed  the  widow. 

" '  Oh,  don't  tell  me,'  said  Tom,  '  I  know  him.' 

" '  I  am  sure  nobody  who  knows  him,  knows  any 
thing  bad  of  him,'  said  the  widow,  bridling  up  at  the 
mysterious  air  with  which  Tom  had  spoken. 

"  '  Hem,'  said  Tom  Smart. 

"  The  widow  began  to  think  it  was  high  time  to 
cry,  so  she  took  out  her  handkerchief,  and  inquired 
whether  Tom  wished  to  insult  her,  whether  he 
thought  it  like  a  gentleman  to  take  away  the  charac- 
ter of  another  gentleman  behind  his  back,  why,  if  he 
had  got  any  thing  to  s^ay,  he  didn't  say  it  to  the  man, 
like  a  man,  instead  of  terrifying  a  poor  weak  woman 
in  that  way ;  and  so  forth. 

" '  I'll  say  it  to  him  fast  enough,'  said  Tom, '  only  I 
want  you  to  hear  it  first.* 

•"  What  is  it  V  inquired  the  widow,  looking  intent- 
ly in  Tom's  countenance. 

"  'I'll  astonish  you,'  said  Tom,  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket. 

"  '  If  it  is,  that  he  wants  money,'  said  the  widow,  'I 
know  that  already,  and  you  needn't  trouble  yourself 

" '  Pooh,  nonsense,  that's  nothing,'  said  Tom  Smart; 
'  /  want  money.     'Tan't  that. 

•'  *  Oh  dear,  what  can  it  be  V  exclaimed  the  poor 
widow. 

" '  Don't  be  frightened,'  said  Tom  Smart.  He  slow- 
ly drew  forth  the  letter,  and  unfolded  it.  '  You  won't 
scream  V  said  Tom,  doubtfully. 

"  '  No,  no,'  replied  the  widow  ;  '  let  me  see  it.' 

"  '  You  won't  go  fainting  away,  or  any  of  that  non- 
sense V  said  Tom. 

"  '  No,  no,'  returned  the  widow,  hastily. 

"  '  And  don't  run  out,  and  blow  him  up,'  said  Tom, 
'  because  I'll  do  all  that  for  you  ;  you  had  better  not 
exert  yourself 

"  Well,  well,'  said  the  widow, '  let  me  see  it.' 

" '  I  will,'  replied  Tom  Smart ;  and,  with  these 
words,  he  placed  the  letter  in  the  widow's  hand. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say,  that  Tom 
Smart  said,  the  widow's  lamentations,  when  she 
heard  the  disclosure,  would  have  pierced  a  heart  of 
stone.  Tom  was  certainly  very  tender-hearted,  but 
they  pierced  his  to  the  very  core.  The  widsw 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  and  wrung  her  hands. 

" '  Oh,  the  deception  and  villany  of  the  man !'  said 
the  widow. 
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" '  Frightful,  ray  dear  ma'am ;  but  compose  your- 
self,' said  Tom  Smart. 

"'Oh,  I  can't  compose  myself,'  shrieked  the  wi- 
dow. '  I  shall  never  find  any  one  else,  I  can  love  so 
muc  h !' 

"  '  Oh,  yes  you  will,  my  dear  soul,'  said  Tom  Smart, 
letting  fall  a  shower  of  the  largest-sized  tears,  in  pity 
for  the  widow's  misfortunes.  Tom  Smart,  in  the 
energy  of  his  compassion,  had  put  his  arm  round  the 
widow's  waist ;  and  the  widow,  in  a  passion  of 
^rief,  had  clasped  Tom's  hand.  She  looked  up  in 
Tom's  face,  and  smiled  through  her  tears.  "Tom 
looked  down  in  hers,  and  smiled  through  his. 


"  I  never  coald  find  out,  gentlemen,  whether  Tom 
did  or  did  not  kiss  the  widow  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment. He  used  to  tell  my  uncle  he  didn't,  but  I 
have  ray  doubts  about  it.  Between  ourselves,  gen- 
tlemen, I  rather  think  he  did. 

"  At  all  events,  Tom  kicked  the  very  tall  man  out 
at  the  front  door  half  an  hour  after,  and  married  the 
widow  a  month  after.  And  he  used  to  drive  about 
the  country,  with  the  clay-coloured  gig  with  the  red 
wheels,  and  the  vixenish  mare  with  the  fast  pace,  till 
he  gave  up  business  many  years  afterwards,  and 
went  to  France  with  his  wife  ;  and  then  the  old  housa 
was  pulled  down." 


MR.     BUTTONHOLE     PRESENTING     HIS     CARD. 


Snips,  who  in  business  wish  to  sprout, 
Of  facts  I  will  apprise  you  ; 

You  never  can  get  on  without 
Top  swells  to  patronise  you. 

Orders  from  such  you  must  secure, 

For  fashionable  raiment ; 
And,  having  made  their  custom  sure, 

The  Devil  take  the  payment. 


Though  hopes  the  ready  tip  to  touch, 
'Tis  quite  in  vain  to  nourish  ; 

By  opening  an  account  with  such, 
Your  trade  is  sure  to  flouruh. 

Besides,  it  isn't  quite  correct. 
For  tradesmen  to  be  greedy ; 

So  do  not  customers  neglect, 
Although  a  little  seedy. 


"  How  are  you.  Mister  Button  hole. 
My  lad  of  shears  and  yard  ? 

Damn'd  handsome  shop,  upon  my  soul, 
Come,  let  us  see  your  card. 


♦♦  Of  trade  you  soon  will  have  a  glut, 
No  Schneider  will  come  nigh  you; 

I  hear  that  you're  a  famous  cut, 
And  curse  me  but  I'll  try  you. 

"  And  if  your  fit,  my  man  of  goose. 
Will  bear  a  swell's  inspection, 

You,  I'll  be  glad  to  introduce 
At  once  to  my  connection." 


"  Vastly  oblig'd — your  order  kind, 

I'll  execute  with  pleasure; 
I'm  sure  no  fault  with  me  you'll  find— 

Do  let  me  take  your  measure !" 


J 
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FRANCIS     HOPKINSON,     ESQ. 


Times  of  high  excitement,  terminating  in  an  impor- 
tant crisis,  big  with  interests  and  events,  tend  greatly 
to  the  development  of  character  and  talent.  Thus, 
during  the  revolution,  many  talents  were  brought  to 
light  and  action,  that  a  supremacy  of  kingly  power 
"would  have  crushed  in  embryo,  and  left  them  to  perish, 
iinseen  and  unknown. 

Amongst  the  actors  on  that  memorable  stage,  we 
iind  a  variety  of  characters,  showing  the  powers  of 
xnind  in  all  their  varied  forms  and  shades,  from  the 
sedate  and  grave  Washington,  to  the  sprightly  and 
•witty  Hopkinson,  and  the  pithy  and  original  Franklin. 
Francis  Hopkinson  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hopkin- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  bom  in  1737.  His  father  was  a 
3nan  of  superior  talents  and  high  attainments,  and  his 
mother  one  of  the  best  of  heaven's  gifts.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  death  robbed  Francis  of  his  father,  and 
left  his  mother  to  struggle,  with  limited  means,  with 
all  the  accumulating  difficulties  of  maintaining  and 
educating  a  large  family  of  fatherless  children. 

Under  her  guidance  and  instruction,  young  Francis 
Boon  evinced  talents  that  promised  well  for  him  and 
Jiis  country.  She  used  every  exertion  to  improve  his 
education,  depriving  herself  of  all  the  luxuries,  and 
xaany  of  the  comforts  of  life,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
her  children.  Being  a  devoted  Christian,  she  took  pecu- 
liar care  and  delight  in  planting  deep  the  purest  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  guarding  their  minds  against  all  the  ave- 
nues of  vice  and  sin.  She  taught  them  the  design  of  their 
creation,  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  God  and  fellow 
men,  and  that  to  be  truly  happy,  they  must  be  truly 
good.  The  foundation  being  thus  firmly  laid,  she 
placed  hax  ikvourite  son,  the  future  hope  of  her  fami* 
l/>  at  the  Uoiveni^-of  Fenn^ivania,  -where  he  com- 


pleted his  studies  and  graduated.  He  then  commenced 
a  siiccessful  study  of  law,  under  Benjamin  Chew 
Esq.,  and  became  a  close  and  thorough  student,  mak- 
ing great  proficiency  in  his  judicial  acquirements.  He- 
poaB€ss«d  a,  brilliant  and  flowing  fancy,  a  lively  ima- 
gination, a  captivating  manner,  and  was  partial  to  po- 
lite literature,  as  well  as  the  more  solid  sciences.  He 
was  fond  of  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  He  excelled 
in  humorous  satire,  and  seemed  a  prototype  of  Swift. 
Fortunately,  these  talents  were  made  to  subserve,  pre- 
eminently, the  cause  of  patriotism,  science,  and  phi- 
lanthropy— the  consequent  result  of  deep-rooted  mo- 
rality. 

In  1765,  he  visited  London,  where  he  continued 
two  years,  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  feel- 
ings and  de.signs  of  the  British  parliament  towards  the 
Colonies,  who  had  already  began  to  feel  oppression. 

On  his  return,  he  married  the  amiable  Miss  Ann 
Borden,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J. ;  and  soon  found  himself 
surrounded  by  all  the  accumulating  cares  of  a  rising, 
family.  In  rearing  his  children,  his  mind  was  often 
carried  back  to  the  manner  his  venerable  and  esteem- 
ed mother  instructed  him  during  his  childhood.  He 
could  adopt  no  better  plan,  or  find  no  brighter  exam- 
ple to  follow.  But  the  comforts  of  "  sweet  home"^ 
were  soon  to  be  interrupted.  His  country  needed  his 
services,  which  were  cheerfully  and  promptly  render- 
ed :  he  was  among  its  warmest  and  most  zealous  pa- 
triots. It  was  for  him  to  do  much  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  mother  country.  This  he 
done  by  various  publications,  written  in  a  style  so  fas- 
cinating and  humorous^  as  to  be  univensally  read: 
painting,  in  true  and  glowing  colours)  th*  injustice  of 
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the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  His  Pretty 
Story — his  Letters  to  Jarrres  Rivington — his  Epistle  to 
Lord  Howe— his  two  Letters  by  a  Tory — his  transla- 
tion of  a  Letter  written  by  a  Foreigner — his  Political 
Catechism — and  the-  New  Roof,  were  all  prodnetions 
of  taste  and  merit,  and  were  of  vast  importance  in 
arousing  the  people  to  a  vindication  of  their  rights,  and 
the^  achievement  of  their  liberties. 

During  the  administration  of  Gov.  Dickinson,  poliii- 
cttl  dissensions  and  party  spirit  spread  their  mountain 
waves  over  Pennsylvania,  threatening  to  destroy  the 
fair  fabric  of  their  new  government.  The  pen  of  Mr. 
Hopkinson  was  again  instrumental  in  restoring  order. 
In  an  essay,  called  "  A  full  and  true  account  of  a  vio- 
lent uproar  which  lately  happened  in  a  very  eminent 
family,"  he  exposed  the  factious  partizans  to  such  keen 
and.  severe  ridicule,  that  they  threw  down  the  wea- 
pons of  their  rebellion  much  sooner  than  if  a  thousand 
bftyonets  had  been  pointed  at  their  breasts. 

He  was  among  the  first  delegates  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  most  cheerfully  and  fear- 
lessly recorded  his  name  on  that  declaration,  which 
w«8  a  sun  of  consolation  to  the  friends  of  freedom, 
but  a  Doanarges  to  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Always 
cheerful  and  sprightly,  he  contributed  much  in  dis- 
pelling the  gloom  that  often  pervaded  the  minds  of 
his  colleagues,  in  the  midst  of  disaster  and'defeat.  He 
knew  th(f  cause  was  righteous :  ho  believed  heaven 
wxjTild  crown  them  w^ith  triumphant  victory  and  ulii- 
mate.success.  He  had  sacrificed  a  lucrative  situation 
in  the  loan  office,  held  under  the  crown,  at  the  shrine 
of  liberty ;  he  had  embarked  his  fortune,  his  life,  and 
his  sacred  honour,  in  defence  of  his'  country — and, 
with  all  his  humour  and  wit,  he  was  firm  and  deter- 
mined as  a  gladiator.  With  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  he 
united  the  stmndness  of  a  sage  ;  with  the  wit  of  a  hu- 
iDfNtfist,  heiunilfed  the  sagacity  of  a  politiciaxu  He  suc- 
ce«dttd  George  Ross  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Courts 
and  was  subsequently  one  of  the  United  States  Distriet 
Jtidgjes;  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  judicial 
kfl»wJ«Jge,irapajiial  justice,  and  correct  decisions. — 
He  filled  every  station  in  which  he  was  placed,  with 
credit,  honour,  and  dignity.  He  continued  to  con- 
tribute, by  his  writings,  much  towards  cofreeting  the 
morale  of  society,  by  ridiculing  its  evils  arid  abuses — 
Sarcasm,  properly  timed,  and  .guided  by  a  sound 
discretion,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  cutting  in- 
stmments  ever  wieWed  by  man;  Its  smart  upon  the 
mind,  is  like  cantharides  upon  the  skin ;  but  often  re- 
quires something  more  than  a  cabbage  leaf  to  heal  it. 
The  wk  of  Mr.  Hopkinsoawasof  anoble  cast,  flowing 
from  a  rich  and  chaste  imagination,  never  violating, 
the  rules  of  propriety,  always  confined  within  the  pale 
of  modesty,,  but  keen  as  a  damask  blade.  He  was  an 
adnrirer  of  sound  common  sense,,  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate; of  common  school  education.  He  appreciated 
correctty  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country,  and  knew 
well  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties  depends  more 
up©n  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  fit  for 
ewsrw.  day  use  in  the  various  busifless  concerns  of  life, 
thtttv  upon  the  hight-toned  literature  of  colleges  and 
universities.  He  admired  the  industrious  tradesman ; 
he  respected  the  honest  farmer.    In  the  yeomanry  of 


the  soil,  and  inmates  of  shops,  he  saw  the  defenders 
of  ©ur  country.  Finally,  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  like 
some  rare  flowers,  that,  while  they  please  by  their 
beauty,  they  possess  powerful  qualities  to  alleviate 
distress,  and  impart  comfort.  He  was  amiable  and 
urbane  in  his  manners;  open  and  generous  in  his  feel~ 
ings  ;  noble  and  liberal  in  his  views;  charitable  and 
benevolent  in  his  purposes  ;  an  agreeable  and  pleasant 
companion ;  a  kind  and  faithful  husband ;  an  afiec- 
tionate  and  tender  parent ;  a  stern  and  inflexible  par 
triot ;  a  consistent  and  active  citizen ;  a  valuable  and 
honest  man. 

His  career  was  closed  suddenly  and  prematurely, 
by  an  apoplectic  fit,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1791,  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulnesa. 
He  left  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters,  to 
mourn  his  untimely  end,  and  their  irreparable  loss. 

AlMMONIUS. 


The  Old  Snag. — A  couple  of  blades  once  met-  a 
Vermonter  at  a  tavern.     They   had   heard  much  of 
Yankee  ingenuity  and  cunning,  and  they  soon  deter- 
mined to  see  if  they  could  not  "  come  round"  thjs  son 
of  the  Green  Mountain.     Thinking  that  he  would  be" 
careful  of  his  coppers,  they  proposed  to  him,  in  the' 
course  of  the  evening's  chat,  that  each  of  them  should 
propose  and  do  something  which  the  other  two  should' 
imitate;  or  on  refusal  of  either  so  to  do,  he  should  pajr' 
all  the  damage  the  others  might  sustain,  and  the  BC6t^ 
at  the  bar.     The  Vermonter  was  a  little  wary  at  first' 
— but  at  length  consented.     One  of  the  Yorkers  com- 
menced the  game.     He  pulled  oflThis  coat,  walked  up 
to  the  fire  and  threw  it  on.     His  companion  did  the 
same.   The  Vermonter,  as  they  had  agreed,  must  do  sa 
too  with  his  coat,  or  pay  for  the  other  two  coats,  and' 
the  scot.     Without  hesitating,  off  went  thegarmenton 
to  the  fire.     The  other  New  Yorker  next  made  trial. 
He  off  boots  and  hat,  and  consigned   them  to  the  de* 
vouring  element.     His  companions  imitated  him,  and 
to  their  astonishment,  the  Yankee  was  not  backwankfi 
Now  came  the  Vermonter's  time  to  lead.    "Landlord}*^ 
said  he,  "  is  there  a  doctor  near?''    "  Yes,sir." — "Send' 
for  him."     The  gentlemen  of  York  b^an  to  starei 
The  doctor  soon  came  in.     "  Doctor,"  said  the  Ver- 
raoiUer,  get  your  instruments,  I  want  you  to  pull  (mt 
every  tooth  in  my  head,  and  ihe.se  gentlemen  will  pro- 
bably want  the  same  done   with  theirs,  at  the  9am» 
time  he  began  to  make  ready  for  the  operation.     Th© 
doctor  and  the  other  two  were  confounded. — "  Come, 
doctor,  don't  wait,"  and  setting  open  his  mouth,  he  dis- 
covered to  the   company  that  he  had  in  his  head  bo6' 
one  old  snag  which  would  hardly  keep  in  his  head. 
It  was  presently  out.     The  Yorkers  wisely   declined' 
following  suit,  paid  the  Vermonter  for   his  coat,  h?rt, 
and  boots,  and  went  off  to  bed  grinding  their  molars. 


A  Jdqglbr  Deceived — Some  time  ago  a  professor 
of  legerdeiaaain  entertained  an  audience  in  a  village  in 
Scotland,  which  was  principally  composed  of  colliers. 
After  "  astonishing  the  natives"  with  various  tricksr— 
metamorphosing  wine  into  water,  &c.  he  asked  the 
loan  of  a  haJf-penny  from  ono  of  his  admirers.  A 
collier,  with  little  hesitation  handed  out  the  coin, 
which  the  Juggler  speedily  exhibited,  as  he  said,  tranfr- 
formed  inlo  a  guinea.  "  An'  is  that  my  bawbee  ?" 
exclaimed  the  collier  "  Undoubtedly,"  answered  tbe- 
Juggler.  "Let's  see't,"  said  the  collier»  and  turning  it 
round  and  round  in  examination  with  an  ecstacy  of 
delight,  thanked  the  jugglwr  for  his  kindness*  putting 
it  into  hi«<  pocket,  sai<i,i  "I'se.wafn't  ye'llno.  tutn't , 
into*  bawbee  agwn-" 
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DEATH     OF     ALEXANDER 

EMP  k  ROR    OF    RUSSIA. 


The  following  particulars,  the  authenticity  of  which 
may  be  relied  on,  are  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Russian  nobleman  who  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Alexander  on _ his  journey  lo  the  Crimea,  and  who 
was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  facts  here 
detailed  serve  to  remove  the  suspicion  so  generally 
entertained  that  Alexander's  death  was  caused  by 
poison : — 

While  crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Neva,  on  our  de- 
parture from  St.  Petersburg,  General  Diebitsfh  re- 
marked, that  the  Emperor  did  not,  as  usual,  express 
his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  quays,  but  that  he 
gazed  on  them  thoughtfully  and  with  an  air  of  melan- 
choly. He  turned  his  head  repeatedly  to  look  at  the 
fortress,  and  was  silent.  When  at  length  he  spoke  to 
those  about  him,  he  made  no  observation  on  the  mag- 
nificent view,  which  previously  had  never  failed  to 
delight  him. 

A  few  days  before  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  the 
Crimea,  the  Emperor  was  writing  in  his  cabinet. 
The  day  had  been  exceedingly  fine  and  clear.  But 
suddenly  the  sky  was  overclouded,  and  it  became  so 
dark  that  the  Emperor  could  with  difficulty  see  to 
write.  He  rang  for  candles.  In  a  few  moments 
Amcimoff  entered.  The  clouds  were  dispersing  and 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  shine.  "  Why  have  they 
not  brought  candles  ?"  said  the  Emperor.-  "  I  suppose 
they  think  that  to  have  lights  in  the  day-time  would 
appear  as  though  there  was  a  corpse  in  the  room.  I 
thought  so  too." 

When  at  Taganrog,  on  his  way  homeward  from 
the  Crimea,  the  Emperor  said  to  AnicimofT  on  enter- 
ing his  cabinet,  "  Do  yen  remember  that  dark  day 
when  they  would  not  bring  me  candles,  and  the  idea 
I  took  into  my  head  ?  Do  you  know  I  think  that 
ide.i  will  be  realized."*  He  died  in  that  same 
cabinet. 

One  day  when  at  dinner  at  Bakehissary,  the  Em- 
peror, who  did  not  then  appear  to  be  ill,  and  who  had 
always  a  great  repugnance  to  take  medicine,  or  even 
to  the  mention  of  it,  especially  at  table,  began  to  ques- 
tion Welly  about  the  ague,  which  was  then  prevail- 
ing. He  listened  attentively  to  the  doctor's  answers, 
aad  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  efficacious  reme- 
dy against  the  disorder.  Welly  replied  that  he  did, 
and  mentioned  the  medicine.  "  Have  you  any  of  it 
here?"  asked  the  Emperor  eagerly.  *'  Yes,  Sire,"  an- 
swered Welly. — "  Let  me  have  some  of  it,"  rejoined 
the  Emperor.  The  medicine  was  brought  in,  and 
the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  drugs, 
especially  those  which  have  a  strong  odour,  look 
some  on  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  tasted  it  several 
times. 

When  the  Emperor  halted  in  any  city  during  his 
journey,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  Cathedral  to 
attend  prayers.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Empress  at 
Taganrog,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  Cathedral,  he 
conducted  her  Majesty  to  the  Greek  convent  in  that 
city.  At  that  same  convent  the  Emperor's  remains 
lay  in  state  on  the  11th  of  December. 

On  his  arrival  at  Taganrog,  the  Emperor  expressed 
himself  very  eager  to  see  the  Crimea,  but  his  curiosity 
seemed  to  decrease  as  the  time  for  renewing  the 
journey  approached.  Indeed  there  was  some  idea  of 
postponing  the  journey  altogether  until  the  following 
Spring.  On  the  arrival  of  Count  WoronzofT,  however, 
it  was  decided  that  we  should  proceed.    The  Count 


*  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  a  firm  believer  in 
presentiments;  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
his  mind  imbibed  a  tinge  of  mysticism,  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  most  unequivocal  way. 


requested  General  Diebitsch  to  draw  up  an  itinerary. 
Diebitsch  did  so  immediately.  It  was  shown  to  the 
Emperor,  who  said,  "  It  is  very  long,  cannot  it  be 
made  shorter?"  Diebitsch  made  out  another.  "  How  !" 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  "  you  have  not  altered  it ! 
Twenty  days !  Shorten  it,  shorten  it  still  more."  At 
length  it  was  determined  that  seventeen  days  should 
be  the  lime  allotted  to  the  journey  in  the  Crimea. 

On  the  20lh  of  October,  the  Emperor  set  off  from 
Taganrog.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  conversed 
very  cheerfully  with  those  immediately  about  his 
person.  On  the  25th  we  started  from  Simferopol,  and 
the  Emperor  rode  thirty-five  wersts  on  horseback,  in 
order  to  reach  Yoursouff  Orders  were  given  for  the 
boats  to  be  ready  at  Baydar  in  two  days.  The  Em- 
peror's Maitre  d'Hoiel  was  sent  on  board  the  boats, 
and  in  Welly's  opinion  this  circumstance  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  his  Majesty's  illness ;  the  food  of 
which  he  partook  during  these  two  days  being  either 
unwholesome  or  ill-cooked. 

The  Emperor  reached  YoursoufTlate  on  the  25th. 
Next  day  he  proceeded  to  Lupka,  an  estate  belonging 
to  Prince  WoronzoflF.  On  his  way  the  Emperor 
visited  the  Garden  of  Nikita,  and  walked  a  good  deal. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Orienda  (an  estate  which  he 
purchased  from  Begborodka)  and  from  thence  he 
went  unattended  to  pay  a  visit  lo  Princess  Galitzin. 
General  Diebitsch  informed  me  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Princess's  colony  were  at  that  tirfte  suffer- 
ing from  the  ague.  The  Emperor  slept  in  the  house 
of  a  Tartar.  On  his  return  to  Lupka  he  dined  very 
late;  he  had  been  eating  fruit  on  the  road.  Next 
morning,  before  his  departure  from  Lupka,  he  walked 
a  good  deal,  after  which  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  at  least  40  wersts.  He  was  rather  irritable 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  complained  very 
much  of  his  horse.  He  was  obliged  to  ascend  a 
mountain  very  rapidly  to  gain  the  possessions  of  Mar- 
devinoff,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Baydar,  the  Emperor  had  not  broken  his  fast. 
He  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  complained 
greatly  of  fatigue.  He  got  into  his  caleche  to  ride  to 
Sevastopol.  When  within  two  wersts  of  Balakdava, 
he  again  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on  with  Diebitsch 
to  review  a  Greek  battalion  commanded  by  Ravail- 
liote,  at  whose  house  he  breakfasted,  and  eat  a  good 
deal  of  fish.  He  got  into  his  caleche  and  rode  to  the 
post-master's,  and  at  the  last  station  he  again  mounted 
his  horse,  and  went  to  inspect  a  Greek  convent  dedi- 
cated to  St.  George.  He  had  neither  coat  nor  cloak, 
though  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  air  was  very  cool.. 
He  spent  two  hours  in  examining  the  convent.  Be- 
tween eight  and  nine  in  the  evening  he  proceeded  to 
Sevastopol  in  his  caleche.  He  immediately  visited 
the  church  by  torch-light,  and  after  prayers  returned 
to  his  quarters.  He  ordered  dinner,  and  when  it 
was  served,  he  declined  eating  any.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  he  was  occupied  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  next  day. 

On  the  28th  he  went  to  see  a  ship  launched.  He 
breakfasted  on  board,  and  then  visited  a  military  hos- 
pital, situated  about  three  wersts  from  the  town.  On 
his  return  home  he  received  the  authorities,  which 
ceremony  occupied  him  until  half  past  two.  He  then 
walked  to  the  sea  side,  got  into  a  boat,  and  went  on 
board  a  ship  of  the  line.  After  he  landed,  he  inspect- 
ed the  marine  hospital  and  the  barracks.  Afterwards 
he  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  wersts,  to 
see  the  battery  of  St.  Alexander.  The  Emperor  then 
returned  home,  dined  late,  in  company  with  all  his 
Generals,  and  sat  up  conversing  with  Diebitsch  later 
than  usual.    On  the  29th  he  walked  to  the  sea-side. 
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got  into  a  boat,  and  proceeded  to  the  battery  of  Con- 
staniine,  and  inspected  the  fortress. 

On  the  30lh  the  Emperor  appeared  low-spirit- 
ed. He  rode  on  horsebacic  to  Youfoul-Calai,  a 
Jewish  town,  where  he  visited  several  synagogues. 
Before  his  arrival  at  Bakehissaray,  he  went  to  see  a 
Greek  convent.  Whilst  ascending  the  staircase  the 
Emperor  felt  himself  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rest.  On  his  return  to  Youfoul-Calai,  he  dined  with 
the  Mahometan  dignitaries.  In  the  evening  he  visit- 
,€d  several  mosques,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  the 
house  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  to  be  present  at  a 
religious  ceremony.  In  the  evening,  he  sent  for 
Welly,  to  consult  him  about  the  Empress's  health. 
He  expressed  himself  much  grieved  at  not  being  with 
■  her  at  the  time  when  she  received  intimation  of  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  Emperor,  on  this 
occasion,  acknowledged  to  Welly,  that  he  felt  very 
ill,  and  had  passed  several  bad  nights.  "  But  in  spite 
of  that,"  added  he,  "  I  do  not  want  either  you  or  your 
medicine.  I  know  how  to  doctor  myself"  Welly 
replied  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
reqtiired  no  other  medicine  tlian  tea,  ruin,  and  toast 
an<i  water;  and  ihat  a  goml  dose  of  rhubarb  would 
do  him  more  good.  "  Let  me  alone,"  *;aid  the  Em- 
peror, in  a  tune  of  impatienie,  "  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready that  I  do  not  require  any  medicine."  From 
that  day,  until  our  arrival  at  Marieuip<j|,  Welly, 
whenever  he  asked  the  Emperor  how  he  was,  in- 
variably received  for  answer.  "I  am  well;  do  not 
speak  to  me  of  medicine."  From  Bakehissaray  the 
Emperor  rode  in  his  caleclie  to  Kozlefl',  exposed  to 
ihe  noxious  effluvia  of  the  marslies  which  adjoin  the 
latter  town.  AtKozloffhe  visited  the  churches,  the 
mosques,  the  synagogues,  the  barracks,  and  the  quaran- 
tines, lie  conversed  for  a  considerable  time  with  a 
Turkish  captain,  who  had  not  performed  quarantine; 
and  was  angry  with  Welly  for  remarking  that  U  was 
imprudent. 

When  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Mariempol  (on  the 
4th  of  November)  he  felt  very  ill,  and  for  the  first 
time  spoke  seriously  to  Welly  respecting  the  state  of 
his  health.  \Velly  found  him  siiflisnng  tinder  a 
severe  attack  of  ajrue.  His  nails  were  hliic.  and  he 
was  cold  and  shivering.  The  lever  lt*f\  him  .some 
days  afier,  but  until  he  returned  from  Taganrog  he 
scarcely  ale  nnylhmg.  and  suffered  much  from  gene- 
ra! indisposition. 

The  Emperor  returned  to  Taganrog  on  the  5tli  of 
Novetnbcr.  When  Prince  Wolkousky  inquired  how 
he  was,  he  replied,  "i  have  a  slight  attack  of  ague, 
which  f  caught  in  the  Crimea,  in  spite  of  its  fine 
climate,  which  is  so  highly  extolled.  1  am  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  it  was  l)'\st  to  have  the 
Empress  at  Taganrog."  He  added,  that  he  had  been 
ill  with  the  ague  at  Bakehissaray,  aad  that  whilst 
there,  having  asked  for  some  drink,  FederofTgave  him 
some  banberry  syrup,  which  was  very  acid.  "  I 
swallowed  the  whole  glassful,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  and  was  immediately  seized  with  violent  pain.  At 
Perekop,  whilst  visiting  the  hospital,  I  felt  myself 
much  worse."  Wolkousky  observed  that  his  Majesty 
did  not  take  sufficient  care  of  himself,  and  that  at  his 
lime  of  life  he  should  not  venture  to  do  what  he  might 
have  done  at  twenty.  Next  day  the  Emperor  was 
worse,  and  whilst  engaged  in  writing  with  Wolkousky, 
he  was  obliged  to  discontinue.  He  dined  with  the 
Empress  at  three  o'clock.  In  the  evening,  the  Em- 
peror's valet  de-chambre  came  t(j  inform  Wolkousky 
that  his  Majesty  was  very  ill.  Wolkousky  imme- 
diately sent  for  Welly,  and  both  proceeded  to  the 
Emperor's  ehamber.  They  found  him  lying  on  a 
divan,  and  his  feet  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  He  was 
suffering  from  an  ague  fit.  Welly  entreated  him  to 
take  some  pills,  which  he  offered  him.  The  Emperor 
took  eight.     He  then  wished   to  write,  but  was  dis- 


suaded from  doing  so.  About  seven  o'clock  he  felt 
himself  better,  and  thanked  Welly  for  his  attention. 
The  Emperor  sent  to  request  the  Empress  to  come  to 
him,  and  she  remained  in  his  cabinet  until  ten 
o'clock. 

On  the  7ih  the  Emperor  had  passed  a  good  night. 
At  eleven  he  took  some  medicine,  which  greatly  re- 
lieved him.  But  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  he  was 
again  worse,  and  was  unable  to  attend  prayers,  for 
fear  of  another  shivering  fit.  The  Emperor  appeared 
uneasy  at  seeing  the  numerous  letters  and  papers 
which  were  accumulated  on  his  writing-table.  Wol- 
kousky entreated  him  not  to  think  of  attending  to  pub- 
lic business  until  he  should  be  quite  restored.  The 
Emperor  sent  for  the  Empress,  and  she  again  stayed 
with  him  till  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  8th  the  Emperor  had  passed  a  tolerably  good 
night.  He  permitted  Wolkousky  to  write  to  the  Em- 
press mother  and  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constaotine  to 
acquaint  them  how  he  was. 

On  the  10th  the  Emperor  was  very  unwell,  and  had 
passed  a  bad  night.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  had  a  faint- 
ing fit.  His  skin  was  hot  and  feveri.sh  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  ho  had  a  profbse  perspiration. 
He  scarcely  spoUo,  except  to  ask  for  any  thing  he 
wanted,  and  seemed  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of 
torjxjr. 

On  tl;e  11th  the  Emperor  had  slept  well.  He  bent 
for  the  Empres^s,  who  remained  with  him  till  dinner- 
time. The  Emperor,  on  attempting  to  rise,  had  an- 
other fainting  fit. 

0(1  the  12ih  he  asked  for  some  orangeade,  which 
he  drank.  The  Eniprcss  remained  with  him  the 
whole  of  jhe  day.     In  the  evening  he  was  better. 

Oa  the  13th  the  Empcn'r  was  prevailed  on  to  take 
some  medicine,  af^er  which  the  heat  of  his  skin 
diaiinished  lor  a  short  time,  but  it  soon  increased 
again,  and  continued  throughout  the  night.  He  did  not 
speak  during  the  whole  day. 

On  the  14(h  the  Emperor  was  better,  and  he  vvai 
able  to  shave  himself;  but  about  dinner-lime  he  had 
another  shivering  fit.  It  was  proposed  to  apply  leeches, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  them.  His  attendants  were 
fearful  of  irritating  him.  and  said  nothing  more  about 
the  leeches.  At  eight  o'clock  he  had  an  alarming 
Ininlinc  fit.  Wwllv  then  informed  Wolkousky  that 
he  considered  the  En»por»r^ni  imminent  danger.  Wol- 
kousky immediately  went  to  the  Empress,  and  told 
her  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  begged  her 
to  prevail  on  the  Emperor  to  fulfil  his  Christian  du- 
ties. The  Empress,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  hurried 
immediately  to  the  Emperor's  cabinet  and  suggested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  sending  for  his  confessor.  "  Am 
I  then  so  very  ill  I"  said  he — "  No,  Sire,"  replied  the 
Empress  ;  "  but  you  have  refused  all  remedies  ;  let  us  ' 
try  the  effect  of  this." — "  Willingly,"  said  the  Emj:)eror. 
He  then  called  Welly  to  his  couch,  and  said  to  him^ 
"  You  think  me  very  ill  ?" — "  Yes,  Sire,"  said  Welly, 
his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears.  "  I  could  not 
prevail  on  you  to  follow  my  advice;  now  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty,  not  as  your  physician,  but  as  an  honest 
man  and  a  Christian,  to  declare  to  you  that  you  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose."  The  Emperor  took  the  doc- 
tor's hand  and  held  it  for  some  time  in  his.  He  be- 
cante  very  thoughtful.  Welly  was  then  asked 
whether  it  would  he  safe  to  postpone  the  confession 
till  the  following  day.  The  doctor  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. At  eleven  o'clock  the  Emperor  urged  the 
Empre.ss  to  retire  to  l)ed.  ■ 

On  the  I5th  the  Emperor  became  worse  from  four 
to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Empress  was  in- 
f<>rmed  of  the  change,  and  immediately  came  to  him. 
The  confessor  was  summoned,  and  the  Emperor  said 
to  the  Empress,  "Leave  us  alone."  AOer  having 
confessed,  he  desired  that  Hie  Empress  should  return, 
and  he  took  the  sacrament.     The  confessor  and  the 
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Empress  then  fell  on  their  knees  and  entreated  him  to 
suffer  the  leeches  to  be  applied.  He  promised  he 
would.  Then  turning  to  the  Empress,  he-said,  •'  I 
never  experienced  a  feeling  of  greater  satisfaction, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it."  Thirty  leeches  were  then 
applied  ;  but  more  than  two  hours  were  lost  it  getting 
them  to  fix.  The  Emperor  no  longer  objected  to  any 
remedy  that  was  prescribed  for  him,  and  took  his 
medicine  without  hesitation. 

On  the  16th  the  Emperor  was  completely  exhausted. 
He  had  passed  a  very  bad  night.  At  two  o'clock  he 
asked  for  some  lemonade,  and  took  a  spoonful.  Mus- 
tard poultices  were  applied,  but  the  heat  of  his  skin 
did  not  diminish. 

'  Gn  the  17th,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  a 
cantharides  blister  was  applied  to  the  Emperor's  back. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  rallied,  spoke  a  little,  and  knew 
every  body  about  him.  He  asked  for  drink,  and  wish- 
•ed  to  gargle  his  throat,  but  had  not  strength  to  do  so. 
He  was  all  the  night  in  great  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  Emperor  appeared 
to  be  a  little  stronger.  This  favourable  symptom  con- 
tinued till  the  evening,  when  the  fever  again  increas- 
ed. The  danger  was  imminent.  Whenever  he  open- 
ed his  eyes  he  looked  at  the  Empress,  look  her  hand^, 
kissed  them  and  pressed  them  to  his  heart.  Wolkousky 
approached  the  courh  f>r  the  purpose  of  kissing  his 
hand,  but  the  Emperor  turned  to  him  with  a  look 
somewhat  resembling  reproof,  for  he  never  liked  any 
one  to  kiss  his  hand. 

At  forty  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  all  hope  had 
vanished;  the  Emperor  sunk  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 


On  the  19th  the  Erapevor  breathed  his  kgt,  At 
fifty  minutes  past  tefu  oVlock.     The  Empress  cloeed 

his  eyes. 

The  priest  who  rendered  to  the  Emperor  the  la«t 
consolations  of  religion  is  named  Alexis.  He  is  the 
Arch  Priest  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tapanrog.  The 
Bishop  of  Cathermosloff  officiated  whilst  the  remains 
of  the  Emperor  lay  in  stale.  The  military 
officers  who  attended  the  Imperial  remains  on 
that  occasion  were — Lieutenants-General  Hinsoff 
and  Pouchkin,  and  Majors-General  Arnold!,  Pawlofl^ 
Badanofsky,  GrekoffJ  and  Yagnodies. 

The  Emperor's  body  remained  nine  days  in  the  cabi- 
net, undergoing  the  process  of  embalming.  During 
this  time  the  Empress  was  lodged  in  the  town.  The 
remains  of  the  Emperor  have  not  been  so  well  em- 
balmed as  could  have  been  wished.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  plunge  the  body  repeatedly  into  an  ice- 
bath,  and  to  moisten  the  face  continually  with  vinegar. 
The  face  is  black,  and  the  features  are  not  recogniza- 
ble. Some  false  membranes  were  found  in  the  head, 
at  the  part  to  which  the  Emperor  used  to  raise  his 
hand  when  he  felt  pam.  The  liver  and  lungs  -were 
likewise  diseased. 

The  Emperor  suffered  much  in  his  last  moments; 
his  breathing  was  short  and  difficult.  He  died  on 
the  divan  in  his  cabinet.  The  persons  who  were  in 
the  adjoining  room  could  hear  him  breatlie.  During 
his  illness  the  Emperor  sometimes  passed  the  night  in 
the  little  chamber  adjoining  his  cabinet.  An  opportu- 
nity was  taken  during  the  absence  of  the  Empress  to 
administer  the  last  sacrament  to  the  Emperor. 


MISCELLANEOUS     RECEIPTS. 


Cocoa  Shells.-— This  is  a  beverage  very  much 
used  in  New  England,  instead  of  tea  and  coffee;  but 
it  is  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
From  the  cocoa  bean,  used  in  making  chocolate,  a  thin 
shell  is  removed ;  and  this  being  taken  fresh  from  the 
chocolate  manufactory,  and  boiled  thoroughly,  and 
qualified  with  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  makes  a  most 
agreeable,  peptic,  and  wholesome  drink.  It  is  nou- 
rishing, but  not  stimulating.  It  has  the  delicate  aro- 
ma of  chocolate,  without  that  heavy,  greasy  quality 
which  makes  chocolate  nearly  as  indigestible  as  oyster 
shells.  It  is  even  preferable  to  the  pure  cocoa,  which 
has  rather  a  bitter  taste.  The  Boston  grocers  increase 
the  richness  of  shells  by  mixing  a  little  of  the  pure 
cocoa  with  them.  There,  the  price  of  shells  alone  is 
15  cents  per  lb.,  while  that  of  the  mixture  is  18  cents. 
They  are  very  generally  used  in  Boston,  being  consi- 
dered particularly  wholesome  and  safe  for  invalids, 
children,  dyspeptic  people,  and  such  sort  of  folks. 
But  WG  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  are  equally 
palatable  and  wholesome  for  strong,  robust,  hearty 
people.  This  article  is  to  be  obtained  at  very  few  of 
the  groceries  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  chocolate-ma- 
kers have  generally  a  supply,  arising  from  the  ordinary 
process  of  their  manufacture. 

Short  Cakes. — Rub  with  the  hand  two  lbs.  of 
butter  into  four  lbs.  of  sifted  flour,  two  lbs.  of  currants, 
iwo  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  two  eggs,  mixed  altogether 
with  a  pint  of  milk,  roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  it  into 
round  or  square  cakes  with  a  cutter ;  lay  them  on  a 
clean  baking  sheet,  and  bate  them  about  five  minutes 
in  a  middling  heated  oven. 

Delicious  Saline  Draughts. — Carbonate  of  soda 
and  white  sugar,  of  each  twenty  grains;  lemon  or 
-tartaric  acid,  twenty-five  grains ;  mix  with  water,  in 
two  glasses,  as  usual.  If  you  substitute  a  half  lemon 
for  the  acid,  it  is  still  nicer. 


Superior  JoNNY  Cake. — The  following  receipt' will 
make  a  Jonny  Cake,  fit  for  an  alderman,  a  mayor,  an 
editor,  or  any  other  dignitary  in  the  land.  Take  one 
quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  one  tea-spoonful  of  sal  eia- 
tus,  one  cup  of  wheat  flour,  and  one  of  Indian  meal, 
sufficient  to  make  a  batter  of  the  consistency  of  pan- 
cakes. Bake  quick  iu  pans  previously  buttered,  and 
eat  warm  with  butter  or  milk.  An  addition  of  wheat 
flour  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of 
making  these  cakes. 

To  MAKE  Oyster  Catsup — One  hundred  of  large 
oysters,  with  all  their  liquor ;  one  pound  of  anchovies; 
three  pints  of  white  wine ;  one  lemon  with  half  the 
peel;  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain,  and  add 
cloves  and  mace,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  one 
nutmeg  sliced,  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  add  two 
ounces  of  shallots.  When  cold,  bottle  it  with  the  spice 
and  shallots.  If  the  oysters  be  large  they  should  be 
cut. 

To  RESTORE  TAIN'TED  GAME,  OR  ANY  OTHER  GAME 

so  AS  TO  BE  FIT  FOR  USE — Prepare  it  for  cooking,  then 
wrap  the  game  in  a  fine  linen  cloth  closely  sewed  in 
every  part,  so  as  to  prevent  any  dust  or  cinder  getting 
in ;  when  this  is  done  take  a  shovel  full  of  hot  char- 
coal or  live  coal,  and  throw  into  a  bucket  of  cold 
water,  and  dip  the  game  into  it,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main tive  minutes ;  and  upon  taking  it  out,  all  the 
offensive  smell  will  be  removed,  and  it  will  be  per- 
fectly fit  for  use,  but  it  must  be  dressed  immediately. 

Antidote  to  Poison. — The  fact  that  Ground  Mus- 
tard proves  a  sure  remedy  in  all  cases  where  vegeta- 
ble, and  in  nearly  all  w  here  mineral  poisons  are  taken 
into  the  stomach,  either  by  mistake  or  design,  if  given 
immediately  after  such  deleterious  substances  have 
been  received,  is  a  circumstance  that  should  be.uni' 
versally  known. 
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DRAMATIC     ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LOVERS'     QUARRELS;    OR,     LIKE     MASTER    LIKE     MA 


Sancho  is  about  to  strike  Jacinia  with  his  cane,  witeii  she  leaps  abotU  his  tieei.— Act  I.  Scene  III. 


" "^.i 


LOVERS'     VOWS 


Frederick  astonished  at  finding  his  mother  almost  famished. — -Act  I.  Scene  !• 
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THE     PARISH     CLERK 


Ofice  upon  a  lime,  in  a  very  small  country  town, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  London,  there  lived  a 
little  liian  named  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  who  was  the 
gparifch  clerk  of  the  little  town,  and  lived  in  a  little 
house  in  the  little  high  street,  within  ten  minutes' 
■walk  of  the  little  church;  and  who  was  to  he  found 
€V«ry  day  from  nine  till  four,  teaching  a  little  learn- 
ing to  the  little  boys.  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  a  harm- 
less, inoffensive,  good-natured  being,  with  a  turned-up 
nose,  and  rather  turned-in  legs,  a  cast  in  his  eye,  and 
a  halt  in  his  gait ;  and  he  divided  his  time  between 
the  church  and  his  school,  verily  believing  that  there 
existed  not,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  clever  a  man 
as  the  curate,  so  imposing  an  apartment  as  the  vestry- 
Toom,  or  so  well  ordered  a  seminary  as  his  own. 
Once,  and  only  once,  in  his  life,  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
had  seen  a  bishop— a  real  bishop,  with  his  arms  in 
lawn  sleeves,  and  his  head  in  a  wig.  He  had  seen 
him  walk,  and  heard  him  talk  at  a  confirmation,  on 
"which  momentous  occasion  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  so 
overcome  with  reverence  and  awe,  when  the  afore- 
said bishop  laid  his  hand  on  his  head,  that  he  fainted 
light  clean  away,  and  was  borne  out  of  church  n  the 
arms  of  the  beadle. 

This  was  a  great  event,  a  tremendous  era,  in  Na- 
thaniel Pipkin's  life,  and  it  was  about  the  only  one 
that  had  ever  occurred  to  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of 
his  quiet  existence,  when  happening  one  fine  after- 
noon, in  a  fit  of  mental  abstraction,  to  raise  his  eyes 
from  the  slate  on  which  he  was  devising  some  tre- 
mendous problem  in  compound  addition  for  an  oflTend- 
ing  urchin  to  solve,  they  suddenly  rested  on  the  bloom- 
ing countenance  of  Maria  Lobbs,  the  only  daughter  of 
Qld  Lobbs,  the  great  saddler  over  the  way.  Now,  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Pipkins  had  rested  on  the  pretty  face  of 
Maria  Lobbs  many  a  time  and  oft  before,  at  church 
imd  elsewhere:  but  the  eyes  of  Maria  Lobbs  had 
U«iver  looked  so  bright,  the  cheeks  of  Maria  Lobbs 
had  never  looked  so  ruddy,  as  upon  this  particular  oc- 
casion. No  wonder  then,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was 
unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  the  countenance  of  Miss 
Lobbs;  no  wonder  that  Miss  Lobbs,  finding  herself 
stared  at  by  a  young  man,  withdrew  her  head  from 
the  window  out  of  which  she  had  been  peeping,  and 
shut  the  casement  and  pulled  down  the  blind;  no 
■wonder  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  immediately  thereafter, 
fell  upon  the  young  urchin  who  had  previously  of 
fended,  and  cuffed  and  knocked  him  to  his  heart's 
content.  All  this  was  very  natural,  and  there's  no- 
thing at  all  to  wonder  at  about  it. 

It  is  matter  of  wonder,  though,  that  any  one  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  retiring  disposition,  nervous 
temperament,  and  most  particularly  diminutive  in- 
come, should  from  this  day  forth,  have  dared  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  only  daughter  of  the 
fiery  old  Lobbs — of  old  Lobbs,  the  great  saddler,  who 
could  have  brought  up  the  whole  village  at  one  stroke 
of  his  pen,  and  never  felt  the  outlay — old  Lobbs,  who 
■was  well  known  to  have  heaps  of  money,  invested  in 
the  bank  at  the  nearest  market  town — who  was  re- 
ported to  have  countless  and  inexhaustible  treasures, 
hoarded  up  in  the  little  iron  safe  with  the  big  key- 
hole, over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  back  parlour — 
and  who,  it  was  well  known,  on  festive  occasions  gar- 
nished his  board  with  a  real  silver  tea  pot,  cream 
ewer,  and  sugar-basin,  which  he  was  wont,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  to  boast  should  be  his  daughter's 
property  when  she  found  a  man  to  her  mind.  I  re- 
peat it,  to  be  a  matter  of  profound  astonishment  and 
intense  wonder,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  should  have 
had  the  temerity  to  cast  his  eyes  in  this  direction. 
But  love  is  blind,  and  Nathaniel  had  a  cast  in  his 
•ye:  and  perhaps  these  two  circumstances,  taken  to- 


gether, prevented  his  seeing  the  matter  in  its  proper 
light. 

Now,  if  old  Loblis  had  entertained  the  most  re- 
mote or  distant  idea  of  the  state  of  the  affections  of 
Nathaniel  Pipkin,  he  would  just  have  razed  the 
scfcool-room  to  the  ground,  or  exterminated  its  master 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  committed  some 
other  outrage  and  atrocity  of  an  equally  ferocious  and 
violent  description ;  for  he  was  a  terrible  old  fellow, 
that  Lobbs,  when  his  pride  was  injured,  or  his  blood 
was  up.  Swear !  Such  trains  of  oaths  would  come 
rolling  and  pealing  over  the  way,  sometimes,  when 
he  was  denouncing  the  idleness  of  the  bony  appren- 
tice with  the  thin  legs,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  would 
shake  in  his  shoes  with  horror,  and  the  hair  of  the  pu- 
pils' heads  would  stand  on  end  with  fright. 

Well,  day  after  day,  when  school  was  over,  and 
the  pupils  gone,  did  Nathaniel  Pipkin  sit  himself 
down  at  the  front  window,  and  while  he  feigned  to 
be  reading  a  book,  throw  sidelong  glances  over  the 
way  in  search  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Maria  Lobb's ; 
and  he  hadn't  sat  there  many  day^,  betore  the  bright 
eyes  appeared  at  an  upper  window,  apparently  deeply 
engaged  in  reading  too.  This  was  delightful,  and, 
gladdening  to  the  heart  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin.  It  was 
something  to  sit  there  for  hours  together,  and  look 
upon  that  pretty  face  when  the  eyes  were  cast  down; 
but  whrn  Maria  Lobbs  began  to  raise  her  eyes  from 
her  book,  and  dart  their  rays  in  the  direction  of  Na- 
thaniel Pipkin,  his  delight  and  admiration  were  per- 
fectly boundless.  At  last,  one  day  when  he  knew  old 
Lobbs  was  out,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  had  the  temerity  to 
kiss  his  hand  to  Maria  Lobhs ;  and  Maria  Lobbs,  in- 
stead of  shutting  the  window,  and  pulling  down  the 
Blind,  kissed  hers  to  him,  and  smiled.  Upon  which 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  determined  that  come  what  might, 
he  would  develope  that  state  of  his  feelings,  without 
further  delay. 

A  prettier  foot,  a  gayer  heart,  a  more  dimpled  face, 
or  a  smarter  form,  never  bounded  so  lightly  over  the 
earth  they  graced,  as  did  those  of  Maria  Lobbs.  the 
old  saddler's  daughter.  There  was  a  roguish  twinkle 
in  her  sparkling  eyes,  that  would  have  made  its  way 
to  far  lass  susceptible  lx)soms  than  that  of  Nathaniel 
Pipkin;  and  there  was  such  a  joyt)us  sound  in  her 
merry  laugh,  that  the  sternest  misanthrope  must  have 
smiled  to  hear  it.  Even  old  Lobbs  himself,  in  the 
very  height  of  his  ferocity,  couldn't  resist  the  coaxing 
of  his  pretty  daughter;  and  when  she,  and  her  cousin 
Kate — an  arch,  impudent-looking,  bewitching  little 
person — made  a  dead  set  upon  the  old  man  together, 
as,  to  say  the  truth,  ihey  very  often  did,  he  could  have 
refused  them  nothing,  even  had  they  asked  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  countless  and  inexhaustible  treasures, 
which  were  hidden  from  the  light,  in  the  iron  safe. 

Nathaniel  Pipkin's  heart  beat  high  within  him, 
when  he  saw  this  enticing  little  couple  some  hundred 
yards  before  him,  one  summer's  evening,  in  the  very 
field  in  which  ho  had  many  a  time  strolled  about  at 
night-time,  and  ^wndered  on  the  beauty  of  Maria 
Lobbs.  But  though  he  had  often  thought  then,  how 
briskly  he  would  walk  up  to  Maria  Lobbs  and  tell 
her  of  his  passion  if  he  could  only  meet  her,  he  felt, 
now  that  she  was  unexpectedly  before  him,  all  the 
blood  in  his  lx)dy  mounting  to  his  face,  manifestly  to 
the  great  detriment  of  his  legs,  which,  deprived  of 
their  usual  portion,  trembled  beneath  him.  When 
they  stopped  to  gather  a  hedge-flower,  or  listen  to  a 
bird,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  stopped  too,  and  pretended  to 
be  aksorbed  in  meditation,  as  indeed  he  really  was; 
for  he  was  thinking  what  on  earth  he  should  ever  do, 
when  they  turned  back,  as  they  inevitably  must  in 
time,  and  meet  him  face  to  face.    But  though  he  was- 
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afraid  to  make  up  to  them,  he  couldn't  bear  to  lose 
sight  of  them  ;  so  when  they  walked  faster  he  walked 
faster,  when  they  lingered  he  lingered,  and  when 
they  stopped  he  stopped  ;  and  so  they  might  have  gone 
on,  till  the  darkne^t-  prevented  ihem,  if  Kale  had  not 
looked  slily  back,  and  eucouragingly  beckoned  Na- 
thaniel to  advance.  There  was  something  in  Kate's 
manner  that  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  so  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  complied  wilh  the  invitation;  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  blushing  on  his  part,  and  immoderate  laughter 
on  that  of  (ho  wicked  little  cousin,  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
went  down  on  his  knees  on  the  dewy  grass,  and  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  remain  there  for  ever,  unless 
he  was  permiiied  to  rise  the  accepted  lover  of  Maria 
Lobbs.  Uj^on  this,  the  merry  laughter  of  Maria 
Lobbs  raag  through  the  calm  evening  air — without 
seeming  to  disturb  it,  thouah  ;  it  had  such  a  pleasant 
sound — and  the  wicked  little  cou^in  laughed  more 
immoderately  than  before,  and  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
blushed  dce;-.er  than  ever.  At  length,  Maria  Lobbs 
being  more  strenuously  tirged  by  the  love-lorn  little 
man,  turned  away  her  head,  and  whispered  her  cousin 
to  say,  or  ai  all  events  Ka/e  did  say,  that  she  felt 
much  honoured  by  Mr.  Pipkin's  addresses,  that  her 
hand  and  heart  were  at  her  father's  disposal,  but  that 
nobody  could  be  insensible  to  Mr.  Pipkin's  merits. 
As  all  this  was  saiti  with  much  gravity,  and  as  Na- 
thaniel Pipkin  walked  home  wi:h  Maria  Lobbs,  and 
struggled  for  a  kiss  at  parting,  he  went  to. bed  a  happy 
man,  and  dreamed  all  night  long,  of  softening  old 
Lobbs,  opening  the  strong  box,  and  marrying  Maria. 

The  next  day,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  saw  old  Lobbs 
go  out  upon  his  old  grav  pony,  and  after  a  great  many 
signs  at  the  window  from  the  wicked  little  cousin, 
the  object  and  meaning  of  which  he  could  by  no 
means  understand,  the  bony  apprentice  with  the  thin 
legs  came  over  to  say  that  his  master  wasn't  coming 
home  all  night,  and  that  the  ladies  expected  Mr.  Pip- 
kin to  tea  at  six  o'clock  precisely.  How  the  lessons 
wei'e  got  through  that  day,  neither  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
nor  his  pipils  knew  any  more  than  you  do;  but  they 
were  got  through  somehow,  and,  after  the  boys  had 
gone,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  took  till  full  six  o'clock  to 
dress  hiniself  to  his  .satisfaction ;  not  that  it  took  long 
to  select  the  garments  he  should  wear,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  no  choice  about  the  matter,  but  the  putting 
them  on  to  the  best  advantage,  and  touching  them  up 
previously,  was  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  diftltuity 
or  importance. 

There  was  a  very  snug  little  party,  consisting  «f 
Maria  Lobbs  and  her  cousin  Kate,  and  three  or  four 
romping,  good-humoured,  rosy-cheeked  girls.  Na- 
thaniel Pipkin  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
that  even  the  rumours  of  old  Lobbs's  treasures  were 
not  exaggerated.  There  were  the  real  solid  silver 
tea-pot,  cream-ewer,  ond  sugar-basin,  on  the  table,  and 
real  silver  spoons  to  siir  the  tea  with,  and  real  china 
cups  to  drink  it  out  of,  and  pla'.es  of  the  .same,  to  hold 
the  cakes  and  toast  in.  The  only  eyc-iirc  in  th:; 
"whole  place,  was  another  cousin  of  Maria  Lobbs's.  and 
brother  of  Kato,  whom  Maria  Lobbs  called  '  Henry,' 
and  who  seemed  to  keep  Maria  Lobbs  all  to  himself, 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  table.  It's  a  delightful  thing 
to  see  afK'Ciion  in  J.hniilies,  but  it  may  be  carried  ra- 
ther too  far,  and  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Maria  Lobbs  must  be  very  particularly 
fond  of  her  relations  if  she  paid  as  much  attention  to 
all  of  them  as  to  this  individual  cousin.  After  tea, 
too,  when  ihe  wicked  little  cousin  proposed  a  game  at 
blind  man's  buff,  it  somehow  or  other  happened  that 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  nearly  always  blind,  and  when- 
ever he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  male  cousin,  he  was 
sure  to  find  that  Maria  Lobbs  was  not  (ar  off  And 
though  the  wicked  little  cousin  and  the  other  girls 
pinched  him.  and  pulled  his  hair,  and  pushed  chairs 
in  his  wav,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  Maria  Lobbs  never 
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seemed  to  come  near  him  at  all ;  and  once — once — 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  have  sworn  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  kiss,  followed  by  a  faint  remonstrance  from 
Maria  Lobbs,  and  a  half-suppressed  laugh  from  her 
female  friends.  All  this  was  odd — very  odd — and 
there  is  no  saying  what  Nathaniel  Pipkin  might  or 
might  not  have  done,  in  consequence,  if  his  thoughts 
had  not  been  suddenly  directed  into  a  new  channeL 

The  circumstance  which  directed  his  thoughte 
into  a  new  channel  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  street- 
door,  and  the  person  who  made  this  loud  knocking  a* 
the  street-door,  was  no  other  than  old  Lobbs  himself, 
who  had  unexpectedly  returned,  and  was  hammering 
away,  like  a  ccfnnmakcr:  for  he  wanted  his  supper. 
The  alarming  intelligence  was  no  sooner  communi- 
cated by  the  bony  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs,  ihaji 
the  girls  tripped  up  stairs  to  Maria  Lobbs's  bedroom, 
and  the  male  cousin  and  Nathliniel  Pipkin  were  thru.st 
into  a  couple  of  closets  in  the  sitting-room,  for  want 
of  any  better  places  of  concealment;  and  when  Maria 
Lobbs  and  the  wicked  little  cousin  had  stowed  them 
away,  and  put  the  room  to  rights,  ihey  opened  the 
street-door  to  old  Lol)hs,  who  had  never  left  off  knock- 
ing since  he  first  began. 

Now  it  did  unfortunately  happen  that  old  Loblw 
being  very  hungry,  was  monstrous  cross.  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  could  hear  him  growling  away  like  an  okl 
maslifT  with  a  .>^oar  throat ;  and  whenever  the  unfortu- 
nate apprentire  wilh  the  thin  legs  came  into  the  room, 
so  surely  did  old  Lobbs  commence  swearing  at  him  in 
a  most  Saracenic  and  ferocious  manner,  though  appa- 
rently with  no  other  end  or  object  than  that  of  easir^ 
his  lx)som  by  the  discharge  of  a  few  superfluous  oaths. 
At  length  some  supper,  which  had  been  warming  up, 
was  placed  on  the  table,  and  then  old  Lobbs  fell  to, 
in  regular  style  ;  and,  having  made  clear  v\ork  of  it  in 
no  time,  kissed  his  daughter,  and  demanded  his  pipe- 
Nature  had  placed  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  knees  in 
very  close  juxtaposition,  but  when  he  heard  old  Lobb« 
demand  his  pipe,  they  knocked  together,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  reduce  each  other  to  powder;  for,  de- 
pending from  a  couple  of  hooks,  in  the  very  closet  in 
which  he  stood,  was  a  large  brown-stemmed,  silver- 
bowled  pipe,  which  pipe  he  himself  had  seen  in  the 
mouth  of  old  Lobbs.  regularly  every  afterno(ui  and 
evening,  for  the  last  five  years.  The  two  girls  went 
down  s-tairs  for  the  pipe,  and  up  stairs  for  the  pipe, 
I  and  every  where  but  where  they  knew  the  pipe  was, 
and  old  I^obbs  stormed  away  niean  while,  in  the  most 
wonderful  iimnner.  At  last  he  thought  of  the  closet, 
and  walked  up  to  it.  It  was  of  no  use  a  little  ma« 
like  Nathaniel  Pipkin  pulling  the  door  inwards,  whon 
a  great  strong  fi^llow  like  old  Lobbs  was  psllinf  it 
outwards.  Old  Lobtis  just  gave  it  one  tug,  and  oi.>eo 
it  flew,  dis'-losing  Nathaniel  Pipkin  standing  bolt  up- 
right inside,  and  shaking  with  apprehension  from  head 
to  foot.  Bless  us  !  what  an  appalling  look  oM  Lebbij 
gave  hiui,  as  he  dragged  him  out  by  the  collar,  and 
Iicld  hi.ii  ;u  uriu'tt  length. 

«'  Why,  what  do  you  want  here?"  said  old  Lobbe, 
in  a  fearful  voice. 

Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  make  no  reply,  so  old 
Lobbs  shook  him  backwards  and  forwards,  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  by  way  of  arranging  his  ideas  for  him- 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?"  roared  Lobbs,  "  I  sup- 
pose ijou  have  come  after  my  daughter,  now." 

Old  Lobbs  merely  said  this  as  a  sneer :  for  he  did 
not  believe  that  mortal  presumption  could  have  car- 
ried Nathaniel  Pipkin  so  far.  What  was  his  indigna' 
tion,  vvhen  that  poor  man  replied — 

"  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Lobbs — I  did  come  after  j^our 
daughter.     I  love  her,  Mr.  Lobbs." 

"  Why,  you  snivelling,  wry-faced  little  villain,'^ 
gasped  oM  Lobbs,  paralyzed  at  the  atrocious  confes- 
sion;  "what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Say  tliis  to  ixg* 
face !     Why,  I'll  throttle  you." 
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It  is  by  no  raearis  improbable,  that  old  Lobbs 
would  have  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  in  the 
excess  of  his  rage,  if  his  arm  had  not  been  stayed  by 
a  very  unexpected  apparition,  to  wit,  the  male  cousin, 
who  stepping  out  of  his  closet,  and  walking  up  to  old 
Lobbs,  said — 

"  I  cannot  allow'  this  harmless  person,  «ir,  who 
has  been  asked  here,  in  some  girlish  frolic,  to  take 
upon  himself,  in  a  very  noble  manner,  tlie  fault  (if 
fault  it  is)  which  I  am  guilty  of,  and  am  ready  to 
avow.  /  love  your  daughter,  sir;  and  /  came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her." 

Old  Lobbs  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  at  this,  but 
not  wider  than  Nathaniel  Pipkin. 

"  You  did?"  said  Lobbs:  at  last  finding  breath  to 
speak. 

"I  did." 

•'  And  I  forbade  you  this  house,  long  ago." 

'•  You  did,  or  1  should  not  have  been  here,  clan- 
destinely, to-night." 

I  am  sorry  to  record  it  of  old  Lobbs,  but  I  think 
he  would  have  struck  the  cousin,  if  his  pretiy  daugh- 
ter, with  her  bright  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  had  not 
clung  to  his  arm. 

"  Don't  slop  him,  Maria,"  said  the  young  man  :  "  if 
he  has  the  will  to  strike  me,  let  him.  I  would  not 
hurt  a  hair  of  his  gray  head  for  the  riches  of  this 
world." 

The  old  man  cast  down  his  eyes  at  this  reproof, 
and  they  met  those  of  his  daughter.  I  have  hinted 
once  or  twice  before  that  they  were  very  bright  eyes, 
and,  though  they  were  tearful  now,  their  influence 
was  by  no  means  lessened.     Old  Lobbs  turned  his 


head  away,  as  if  to  avoid  being  persuaded  by  them, 
when,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  he  encountered  the 
face  of  the  wicked  little  cousin,  who,  half  afraid  for 
her  brother,  and  half  laughing  at  Nathaniel  Pipkin, 
presented  as  bewitching  an  expression  of  countenance 
with  a  touch  of  slyness  in  it  too,  as  any  man,  old  or 
young,  need  look  upon.  She  drew  her  arm  coaxingly 
through  the  old  man's  and  whispered  something  in 
his  ear ;  and  do  what  he  would,  old  Lobbs  couldn't 
help  breaking  out  into  a  smile,  while  a  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek,  at  the  same  time. 

Five  minutes  after  this,  the  girls  were  brought 
down  from  the  bed-room  with  a  great  deal  of  giggling 
and  modesty ;  and  while  the  young  people  were  mak- 
ing themselves  perfectly  happy,  old  Lobbs  got  down 
the  pipe,  and  smoked  it :  and  it  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance  about  that  particular  pipe  of  tobacco, 
that  it  was  the  most  soothing  and  lightful  one  he  ever 
smoked. 

Nathaniel  Pipkin  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  own 
counsel,  and  by  so  doing  gradually  rose  into  high  fa- 
vour with  old  Lobbs,  who  taught  him  to  smoke  in 
time;  and  they  used  to  sit  out  in  the  garden  on  the 
fine  evenings,  for  many  years  afterwards,  smoking  and 
drinking  in  great  slate.  He  soon  recovered  the  ef- 
fects of  his  attachment,  for  we  find  his  name  in  the 
parish  register,  as  a  witness  to  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Lobbs  to  her  cousin ;  and  it  also  appears,  by  reference 
to  other  documents,  that  on  the  night  of  the  wedding, 
he  was  incarcerated  in  the  village  cage,  for  having  in 
a  slate  of  extreme  intoxication,  committed  sundry  ex- 
cesses in  the  streets,  in  all  of  which  he  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  bony  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs. 


WASHING 


DAY. 


The  man  is  married,  and  as  a  friend  told  him,  the  morning  after  his  first  child  was  born, 

Neither  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Will  give  thee  that  sweet  sleep 
Thou  knew  but  yesternight. 
But  what  is  this  to  a  washing  day?     Wiiat  was  it  made  Xaiiiippe  a  scold  ?     What  but  old  Major  Socrates  at 
tempting  to  interfere  with  the  divine  right  of  woman,  upon   that  haliowed  day.     It  is  a  sacred  day — misrule 
rules.     The  First  of  May  in  London,  sweeps  are  allowed  to  cut  all  sorts  of  shindies.     The  First  of  April  all 
classes  run  mad.     The  First  of  May,  in  New  York,  cartmen  are  allowed  to  charge  a  dollar  a  load.     Monday 
is,  by  special  grant  and  inheritance,  a  blue  day  to  the  cordwainers'  fraternity.     Good  Friday  is  always  a  rainy- 
day,  and  why  should  not  woman — divine  woman — have  her  day?     She  will,  and  washing  day  is  it!     And 
wo  to  man  or  cat  that  comes  within  reach  of  Mrs.  Suds!     "  Where  is  dinner?"     "Dinner!   it's  washing  day." 
"There's  no  eating  to  be  done  today."     Mew!  mew!!     "Curse  the  cat!"     "Get  out  you  brute!" 

Oh,  woman!  in  our  hour  of  ease,  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please; 

And  variable  as  is  the  shade  by  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made — 
Said  Sir  Walter;  but  he  was  not  the  poet  of  nature,  or  he  would  have  written: 

Oh,  woman!  in  this  day  of  suds,  wranglirg,  jangling,  washing  duds; 

Who  dare  approach  within  thy  sway?  not  o'en  lie  thou'st  swtMrn  to  obey. 
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BERRY     HUCKEL;     OR,     THE     FLESHY     ONE 


Y    JOSEPH    C.    NEAL. 


There  is  a  little  man  in  this  city — there  are  little 
rten  in  most  cities — but  the  one  now  on  the  tapis  is 
«  peculiar  little  man— a  fat  little  man.  He  is  just  five 
feet  each  way — five  feet  high  and  five  feet  thick,  and 
bears  much  resemblance  to  a  huge  New  England 
pumpkin,  stuck  upon  a  pair  of  pins.  When  he  lies 
down  to  sleep,  were  it  not  for  his  nose  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  his  toes  at  the  other,  the  spectator  would 
naturally  suppose  that  he  was  standing  upright  under 
the  cover.  When  he  descends  the  stairs,  he  might  as 
well  roll  on  his  side,  as  fatigue  himself  with  walking; 
and,  as  for  tumbling  down,  as  other  people  tumble 
down,  that  is  out  of  the  question  with  Berry  Huckel, 
•or  Huckel  Berry,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  because 
of  his  roundness.  Should  he  tumble,  which  he  is  apt 
to  do,  not  being  able  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  feet,  before  he  achieves  a  fair  start 
from  the  perpendicular,  his  corporosity  touches  the 
ground,  which  his  hands  in  vain  attempt  to  reach, 
and  he  remains,  until  helped  up,  in  the  position  of  a 
^^hoolboy,  stretching  himself  over  a  cotton  bale.  Had 
he  been  the  elder  Brutus,  in  vain  would  the  Pythia 
have  advised  him  to  kiss  his  mother,  earth.  He  cannot 
fall  on  his  nose — that  privilege  of  mortality  is  cruelly 
denied  to  Berry  Huckel. 

These  fleshy  attributes  worry  Mr.  Huckel.  He 
rejoices  not  in  his  dimensions,  and,  contrary  to  all 
rules  in  physical  science,  believes  that  what  he  gains 
in  weight,  he  loses  in  importance.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  he  has  some  reason  for  discontent. 
He  cannot  wear  shoes,  for  he  must  have  assistance  to 
tie  them,  and  other  fingers  than  his  own  to  pull  them 
up  at  heel.  Boots  are  not  without  their  vexations, 
although  he  has  a  pair  of  long  hooks  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  his  own  use,  and  should  a  mugquito  bile 
his  knee — which  musquitoes  are  apt  to  do— it  costs 
him  a  penny  to  hire  a  boy  to  scratch  it.  Berry  is  ad- 
dicted to  literature,  and  once  upon  a  time  could  write 
tolerable  verses,  when  he  was  thin  enough  to  sit  so 
near  a  table  as  to  be  able  to  write  upon  it.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  at  present.  His  body  is  too  large,  and 
his  arms  too  short,  for  such  an  achievement. 

In  general,  the  mind  of  man  accommodates  itself  lo 
eircumstances.  We  become  accustomed  to  that  which 
is  beyond  remedy,  and,  at  length,  scarcely  bestow  a 
thought  upon  subjects,  which,  when  new,  were  sources 
of  much  disquietude  and  annoyance.  Berry  Huckel 
himself,  might  probably  not  have  been  troubled  by 
the  circumstantial  fat  by  which  he  is  enveloped,  were 
he,  in  other  respects,  in  ordinary  condition.  But,  un- 
luckily for  him,  he  is  in  love.  How  he  got  into  that 
melancholy  situation  has  not  been  precisely  ascertain- 
ed. It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  before, 
that  he  could  not  easily  fall  in  love,  and  the  only  in- 
ference left  is,  that  he  rolled  inio  it — for  in  love  he  is 
over  head  and  ear.s — the  object  of  his  attachment  being 
Miss  Seraphina  Spriggins.  That  obdurate  fair  scorn- 
fully rejects  his  suit,  chiefly  because  his  figure  is  too 
round  to  square  with  her  ideas  of  manly  beauty.  In 
vain,  he  pleads  the  consuming  passion,  which,  like 
the  purest  anthracite,  with  the  blower  on,  flames  in 
his  bosom,  and  bakes  his  vitals.  Miss  Spriggins  sees 
no  signs  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  his  jolly  form, 
and  Miss  Spriggins,  who  is  "  as  tall  and  as  strait  as  a 
poplar  tree,"  declares  that  she  can  never  marry  a 
man.  who  will  hansc  upon  her  arm  like  a  bucket  to  a 
pump.  That  he  is  not  a  grenadier  in  height,  she 
might  perhaps  forgive,  but  to  be  short  and  "  rolypoly" 
at  the  same  tiiie!— Miss  Spriggins  will  faint! — But 
what  is  life  without  Spriggins  ?    Thinner  he  must  be 


— thinner  he  will  be,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  With. 
love  to  urge  him  on,  what  will  not  the  burning  soul 
of  Berry  Huckel  strive  fo  accomplish  ! 

******** 

"  They  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd."  Gracefully  glided 
the  dancers  ;  merrily  twinkled  their  feet,  and  joyously 
squeaked  the  fiddle,  as  Berry  Huckel,  panting  with 
his  previous  Terpsichorean  exertions,  solicited  the  fair 
hand  of  Miss  Spriggins  for  the  next  set. 

"  Mons'ous  warm,  Miss,"  said  Berry,  by  way  of  a 
spiggot  to  conversation;"  mons'ous  warm,  and  dancing 
makes  it  mons'ouser." 

"  Very  monsus,"  replied  Miss  Spriggins,  glancing  at 
him  from  top  to  toe.  "  Hadn't  you  better  try  a  little 
punch?  It  will  agree  with  your  figure." 

"  Punch !"  ejaculated  he,. in  dismay.  "Oh,  Judy!"^ 
Berry  rushed  forth.  He  stayed  but  to  obtain  his  hat, 
and  to  seek  liberal  encouragement  from  the  cognac 
provided  for  the  gentlemen,  and  departed. 

It  was  not  many  hours  afterwards  that  Berry — hia 
love  undiminished,  and  his  knowledge  refreshed  that 
gymnastics  are  a  remedy  against  exuberance  of  flesh 
— was  seen  with  his  hat  upon  a  stepping  stone,  in 
front  of  a  house  in  Chestnut  street,  labouring  with 
diligence  at  jumping  over  both  the  stone  and  chapeau. 
But  the  heaviness  of  his  heart  seemed  to  rob  his  mus- 
cles of  their  elasticity.  He  failed  at  each  eflfort,  and 
kicked  his  hat  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 

"Phew?"  said  Berry.  "  My  hat  will  be  niinationed 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Oh  I  if  I  wasn't  so  fat,  I 
might  be  snoozing  it  ofl'at  the  rate  of  nine  knots,  like 
other  people,  instead  of  tiring  myself  to  death.  Fat 
a'n't  of  no  use,  but  on  the  contrary.  Fat  horses,  and 
fat  cows,  and  fat  sheep,  is  respected  according ;  bat 
fat  men  is  respected  disaccording.  Folks  laugh;  the 
galls  turns  up  their  noses,  and  Miss  Spriggins  punches 
my  feeUngs  with  a  personal  insinivation.  It's  tiresome, 
to  be  sure,  to  jump  over  this  'ere;  but  it's  a  good  deal 
tiresomer  to  by  so  jolly  you  can't  jump  over  nothing, 
and  can't  jump  into  a  young  voman's  atleckshins.  So 
here  goes  agin.  Warn'ee  wunsi !  warn'ee  twyst  i 
vvarn'ee  three  times!  all  the  way  home  I" 

Berry  stooped  low,  swinging  iiis  arms  at  each  ei- 
clamation,  and  was  about  assumin*  the  salient  attitude 
of  the  pound  of  butter,  which  Dawkins,  for  want  of  a 
heavier  missile,  threw  at  his  wife,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly checkeil  by  the  watchman,  who  had  no  taste 
for  the  fine  arts. 

"  Don't  baulk,  good  man — I  say,  don't  baulk — bat 
now  you  have  done  if,  can  you  jump  over  that  'ere 
hat,  liiir  standing  jump,  with  a  brick  in  each  hand — 
none  of  your  long  runs  and  hop  over?  Kin  you  do  it? 
— answer  me  that;"  queried  Berry,  as  he  blew  in  hia 
hands,  and  then  commenced  flapping  his  arms,  a  la 
woodsavvyer. 

"  Prehaps  I  might — but  it  won't  do  for  us  to  be 
cutting  rustics  here  at  this  time  o'night.  You'd  better 
sing  mighty  small,  I  tell  you." 

"  Pooh!  pooh !  don't  be  redickalis — the  doctor  sayr 
if  I  don't  exercise,  I'll  be  smothered,  and  Miss  Sprig- 
gins says  she  won't  have  me.  I'm  jumping  for  my 
life  and  for  my  wife  too." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  'prentice  tu  Jeames  Crow,  and 
larn  the  rale  scientifics?" 

"  Why ! — 'cause  I'd  laugh,  and  that  won't  do  for 
me — you  may  laugh  and  grow  fat,  but  I  can't  afford 
it.  I've  jumped  six  fire-plugs  this  very  night,  and  I'll 
jump  over  that  'ere  hat  afore  I  go  home,  I'm  be  bloweil 
out  bigger  if  I  don't.  Now  squat,  Charley* and  ••• 
if  I  go  fair. — WarD^9e  wunat! — " 
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"You're  tuck  up!"  roared  the  Charley,  loBing  all 
patience.  "  You're  either  a  noncompusser,  or  else 
you're  as  blue  as  a  razor.  I  never  eee'd  a  more  queer 
erer  feller  since  *  Zacchy  in  the  meal  hag'  defuncted, 
and  I  can't  take  the  'sponsibility  of  letting  you  run  at 
large." 

"That's  what  I  complain  of — I  can't  run  any  other 
way  than  at  large;  but  if  you'll  let  me  alone.  I'll  try 
to  jump  myself  smaller.  So  clear  out,  skinny,  and  let 
me  practyse.  Warn'ee  wunst ! — " 

"  You'd  better  come  along,  and  make  no  bones 
about  it." 

"  Bones!  I  a'n't  got  any.  I'm  a  boned  turkey.  li 
you  do  take  me  up,  you  can't  say  you  lutned  me.  I've 
seen  the  article,  but  I  nsver  had  any  hones  tny.'-ell.". 

This  was,  to  all  appearance,  true,  alilidugh  the 
watchman  did  not  take  the  joke.  Beriy  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  good  stock.  He  would  yield  n  fat  divi- 
dend ;  but,  though  so  well  incorporated,  no  "  bnne-us" 
lor  the  privilege  is  forth-coming. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Charley,  "  you've-  fat  enough;  and 
you're  sassy  enough — sassy  is  no  name  for  you. — You 
must  go  to  the  wntch'us." 

"Well,  if  I  must,  I  must — but  if  I  get  the  perplexily 


and  don't  get  Miss  Spriggins,  it's  all  your  fault.  You 
won't  let  me  slide  on  the  cellar  door — you  won't  let 
me  jump  over  my  hat — you  won't  let  me  do  nothing. 
Why.  1  can't  get  behind  the  counter  to  tend  the  cus- 
tomers, without  most  backing  the  side  of  the  house 
out ;  but  what  do  you  care  ?  and  now,  you're  going  to 
lock  me  up.  By  drat  I  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  I  was  to  be 
leri  pounds  heavier  in  the  morning,  cocked  up  over 
the  market,  nosing  the  beef.  If  I  am,  in  the  first 
place,  I'll  charfie  the  corporation  for  widening  me,  and 
spoiling  my  clothes: — and  then — for  if  I  get  fatter. 
Miss  Sprifigins  won't  have  nie,  a  good  deal  more  than 
she  won't  now,  and  my  hopes  and  affeckshins  will  be 
blighteder  than  they  are  at  this  present  sitting — why 
then,  I'll  .sue  tlie  Mayor  nnd  the  Councils  and  th& 
Charleys  for  brcadi  of  promise  of  marriage." 

"  Come  along.  I'her'i's  too  many  sioh  obstropulus. 
people  as  you.     It's  time  you  was  thinned  off." 

"That's  jist  exaflly  uhat  I  want.  I  wish  you  could. 
ihin  me  off,"  t^obbed  Btrry,  as  he  walked  to  "  quod." 
He  was  fined  in  the  morning — Miss  Seraphina  Sprig- 
gins  continues  obdiira'e,  for  her  worst  fears  are 
realized.  He  still  grows  fatter,  although  practising 
"warn'ee  wunst,"  ut  all  convenient  opportunities. 


IMPEACHING     HIS     MODESTY 


Here's  a  city  worthy  for  you!  Here's  a  worthy  lord  mayor  in  a  predicament — and  a  jovial  one,  too.  He 
has  been  out  lo  dinner  w  ith  the  noble  baronet,  wlio  has  gained  so  much  renown  as  the  best  judge  of  w  ines  in 
all  Christendom,  and  see  with  what  elevated  sentiments  it  has  filled  him.  The  dinner  is  over — the  guests 
have  gone,  one  by  one,  reeling  to  their  several  roosts — the  wine  is  out,  the  lights  are  out,  and  the  wits  are  out, 
so  in  such  a  general  turn  out,  what  can  our  honoured  guest  do  but  turn  himself  out?  There  he  is,  resting 
himself  on  the  pave,  as  every  honest  worthy  has  a  right  to  do.  The  interview  between  him  and  the  super- 
annuated old  drone  with  the  rattle  and  lantern,  is  an  admirable  picture.  The  astonisned  Charley  raises  his 
light  until  it  falls  in  a  hard  glare  upon  the  open,  glorious  countenance  before  him.  The  old  snoodle  is  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  quality  of  his  prisoner;  hut  the  great  "conservator  of  the  laws"  and  pattern  of  "good  morals," 
is  in  so  capital  a  humour,  that  he  calls  for  "one  glass  more,"  instead  of  being  at  all  abashed  by  the  interview. 
"Give  us  the  other  bottle — pass  it  along,  you  oM  blubber  mouilil  and  give  us  none  of  your  groans.  We  want 
no  speeches,  old  blue  nose  !  Give  us  a  hip,  hip,  hurra  !  and  three  times  three  for  royal  Bill !"  So  saying,  he 
ivaves  his  chapeau  over  his  head,  and  makes  so  confounded  a  rumpus,  that  the  guardian  of  the  night  has  to 
jam  his  fist  into  the  chops  of  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  then  jams  him  inro  a  cab  to  keep  him  but  of  th« 
"  watch-'us."     So  much  for  decency. 
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JAMES     CRI  C  HTON. 


This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  in 
the  course  of  a  short  life  acquired  an  uncommon  de 
gree  of  celebrity,  and  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  en- 
dowmenls  both  ofraind  and  body,  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of"  the  admirable  Crichton,"  by  which  tide  he  has 
continued  to  be  distinguished  to  the  present  day.  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  said  by  the  generality  of  writers  to 
have  been  in  1551 ;  but  ihe  Earl  of  Biiclum,  in  a  mC' 
moir  read  to  the  Society  of  Aniiquaries  at  Edinburgh, 
asserts  that  he  was  born  in  the  riionih  of  August,  1560. 
His  father  was  lord  advocate  of  S:oi  I  and  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign  from  1S61  to  1573;  and  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Smart,  was  allied  to  the  t'amily 
which  then  filled  the  Scottish  throne. 

James  Crichton  is  said  to  have  received  his  gram- 
matical education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  studied  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  His  tutor 
at  that  university  was  Mr.  John  Rutherford,  a  profes- 
sor, at  that  lime  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  dis- 
tinguished iiimself  by  writing  four  bof)ks  on  Aristotle's 
logic,  and  a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  According  to 
Aldus  Maniitius,  who  calls  Crichton  first  tousin  to  the 
king,  he  was  also  ii.strucied,  with  his  raajesty.  by 
Buchanan,  Hepbarn,  and  Robertson,  as  well  as  by 
Rutherford ;  and  he  had  scarcely  arriveil  at  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age  when  he  had  gone  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  couM  speak  and 
write  to  perfection  in  ten  dilTerent  languages.  Nor 
had  he  neglected  the  ornamental  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;fijr  he  had  likewise  improved  himself,  to  the 
highest  degree,  in  riding,  dancing,  and  singing,  and 
was  a  skilful  performer  on  all  sons  of  instruments. 

Possessing  these  numerous  accomplishment--,  Crich- 
ton went  abroad  upon  his  travels,  and  is  said  to  have 
first  visited  Paris.  Of  his  trans-actions  at  that  place 
the  following  account  is  given: — He  caused  six  pla- 
cards to  be  fixed. on  all  the  gates  of  the  schools,  halls, 
and  colleges  of  the  university,  and  on  all  the  pillars 
and  posis  beii^re  the  houses  belonging  to  the  most  re- 
nowned literary  characters  in  that  city,  inviting  all 
those  who  were  well  versed  in  any  art  or  science,  to 
dispute  with  him  in  the  college  of  Navarre  that  day 
six  weeks,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morninx,  when  he 
would  attend  them  and  be  ready  to  answer  to  what- 
ever should  be  proposed  to  him  in  any  art  or  science, 
and  in  any  of  these  twelve  languages,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Sclavonian  ;  and  this  either 
in  verse  or  prose,  at  the  discretion  of  the  disputant. 

During  the  whole  intermediate  lime,  instead  of 
closely  applying  to  his  studies,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  he  attended  to  nothing  but  hunting,  hawking, 
tilting,  vaulting,  riding,  tossing  the  pike,  handlmg  the 
musket,  and  other  military  feats,  or  else  he  employed 
himself  in  domestic  games,  such  as  balls,  concerts  of 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and 
the  like  diversions  of  youth.  This  conduct  bo  pro- 
voked the  students  of  the  university,  that  beneath  the 
placard  which  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they 
wrote  the  li.>llowing  words :  If  you  meet  with  this 
monster  of  perfection,  the  readiest  way  to  find  him  is 
to  inquire  for  him  at  the  tavern,  or  the  houses  of  ill 
fame." 

Nevertheless,  when  the  day  appointed  arrived, 
Crichton  appeared  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  beyond  expression  in  the  disputation, 
which  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six 
at  night.  At  length  the  president,  after  extolling  him 
highly  fitr  the  many  rare  and  excellent  endowments 
which  God  and  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him,  rose 
from  his  chair,  and,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  emi- 
nent professors  of  the  university,  gave  him  a  diamond 
ring  and  a  purse  full  of  gold  as  a  testimony  of  their 
respect  and  admiration.     The  whole  ended  with  the 


repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas  of  the  8pectators> 
and  henceforward  our  young  disputant  was  called 
"the  admirable  Crichton."  It  is  added,  that,  so  little 
was  he  fatigued  with  his  exertions  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  went  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  where 
he  had  a  match  of  tilting,  an  exercise  then  in  great 
vogue,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
ladies,  and  of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  French  court, 
carried  away  the  ring  fifteen  times  successivelv- 

We  find  him,  about  two  years  after  this  display  of 
his  talents  at  Rome,  where  he  affixed  a  placard  in  all 
the  conspicuous  places  of  the  city,  in  the  following 
terms  :  •'  We,  James  Crichton,  of  Scotland,  will  an- 
swer extempore  any  question  that  may  be  proposed." 
In  a  city  which  al)ounded  in  wit,  this  bold  challenge 
could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  a  pasquinade.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  being  nowise  discouraged,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  time  and  place  appointed  ;  and  that,  in 
presence  of  the  pope,  many  cardinals,  bishops,  doctors 
of  divinity,  and  professors  in  all  the  sciences,  he  exhi- 
bited such  wonderful  proofs  of  his  universal  know- 
ledge, that  he  excited  no  less  surprise  than  he  had 
done  at  Paris.  Bocalini,  however,  who  \yas  then  at 
Rome,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  mat- 
ter. According  to  that  writer,  th«  pasquinade  made 
such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  left  the  place 
where  he  had  been  so  grossly  affronted,  as  to  be  put 
upon  a  level  with  jugglers  and  mountebanks. 

From  Rome  Crichton  proceeded  to  Venice,  where 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Aldus  Man- 
utius,  Laurentiiis  Massa,  Speron  Speronius,  Johannes 
Donatus,  and  various  other  learned  persons,  to  whom 
he  presented  several  poems  in  commendation  of  the 
city  and  university.  At  length  he  was  introduced  to 
the  doge  and  senate,  in  whose  presence  he  made  a 
speech,  which  was  accompanied  with  such  eloquence, 
and  such  grace  of  person  and  ntanner,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  illustrious  Inxiy,  and  nothing  but 
this  prodigy  of  nature  was  talked  of  through  the  whole 
city.  He  likewise  held  disputations  on  the  subjects 
of  theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  before  the 
most  eminent  professors  and  large  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple. His  reputation  was  so  great,  that  the  desire  of 
seeing  and  hearing  him  brought  together  a  vast  con- 
course of  persons  from  different  quarters  to  Venice. 
It  may  be  collected  from  Manutius  that  the  time 
in  which  Crichton  gave  these  demonstrations  of  his 
abilities  was  in  the  year  1580. 

During  his  residence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 
state  of  health,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  four 
months.  Before  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  he  went, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua,  the  university 
of  which  was  at  that  time  in  great  reputation.  The 
day  after  his  arrival,  there  was  an  assembly  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  place  at  the  house  of  Jacobus 
Aloysius  Cornelius,  when  Crichton  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  an  extempore  piem  in  praise  of  the  city,  the 
university,  and  the  company  who  had  honoured  him 
with  their  presence.  After  this,  he  disputed  for  six 
hours  with  the  most  celebrated  professors  on  various 
subjects  of  learning;  and  he  exposed,  in  particular,  the 
errors  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators  with  so  much 
solidity  and  acuteness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  modesty,  that  he  excited  universal  admiration. 
In  conclusion,  he  delivered  extempore  an  oration  in 
praise  of  ignorance,  which  was  conducted  with  such 
ingenuity  and  elegance,  that  his  hearers  were  astonish- 
ed. This  exhibition  of  Crichton's  was  on  the  14fh  of 
March,  1581. 

He  soon  afterwards  appointed  a  day  for  another 
disputation,  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Padua,  not  for  the  purpose  of  affording  high- 
er proofs  of  his  abilities,  but  incompliance  with  the 
earnest    solicitations  of  some  persons  who  were  not 
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preeent  at  the  former  assembly.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Manuiius,  various  circumstances  occurred 
which  prevented  this  meeting  from  taking  place;  but 
Imperialis  relates  that  he  Vvas  informed  by  his  father, 
•who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  that  Crichton  was 
opposed  by  Archangelus  Mercenarius,  a  famous  phi- 
losopher, and  that  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to 
obtain  the  approbation  ol  a  very  honourable  company, 
Slid  even  of  his  antagonist  himself. 

Amidst  the  high  applauses  that  were  bestowed 
upon  the  genius  and  attainments  of  the  young  Scotch- 
man, .still  ihere  were  some  \Aho  endeavoured  to  detract 
from  his  merit.  For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  these 
invidious  cavillers,  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  fixed  on 
the  gate  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul's  church,  in  which 
he  offered  to  prove  before  the  university  that  the 
errors  of  Aristotle  and  of  all  his  followers  were  almost 
innumerable ;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed  both  in 
«»xplaining  their  master's  meaning  and  in  treating 
on  theological  subjects.  He  promised  likewise,  to 
refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical  professors, 
to  dispute  in  all  the  sciences,  and  to  answer  whatever 
should  be  proposed  to  him  or  objected  against  him. 
All  this  he  engaged  to  do  either  in  the  common  logical 
way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathematical  figures,  or  in 
one  hundred  sorts  of  verses,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  oppo- 
nents. According  to  Manutius,  Crichton  sustained 
this  contest  without  fatigue  for  three  days;  during 
which  time  he  supported  his  credit  and  maintained 
his  propositions  with  such  credit  and  energy,  that  he 
obtained  from  an  unusual  concourse  of  people,  un- 
bounded praises  and  acclamations. 

From  Padua,  Crichton  set  out  for  Mantua,  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  that  time  a  gladiator  who  had 
foiled  in  his  travels  the  most  skilful  fencers  in  Europe, 
and  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered  the  lists 
with  him  in  that  city.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  was 
much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  protec- 
tion, as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  such  conse- 
quences. Crichton  being  informed  of  his  concern, 
offered  his  service  to  drive  the  murderer  not  only 
from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,  and  to  fight  him  for  1500 
pistoles.  Though  the  duke  was  unwilling  to  expose 
such  an  accomplished  person  to  so  great  a  hazard,  yet 
relying  on  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  martial  feats, 
he  agreed  to  the  proposal ,  and  the  time  and  place 
being  appointed,  the  whole  court  attended  lo  behold 
the  performance.  At  the  beginning  oi  the  combat 
Crichton  stood  only  upon  his  defence ;  while  the 
Italian  made  his  attack  with  such  eagerness  and  fury, 
that  he  began  to  be  fatigued.  Crichton  now  seized 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonist  in  return, 
which  he  did  wiih  so  much  dexterity  and  vigor,  that 
he  ran  him  through  the  body  in  three  different  places, 
so  that  he  immediately  died  of  his  wounds.  On  this 
occasion  the  acclamatiDns  of  the  spectators  were  loud 
and  extraordinary ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  of 
them  that  they  had  never  seen  art,  grace,  or  nature 
second  the  precepts  of  art  in  so  striking  a  manner  as 
OH  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory  of  the  action,  Crich- 
ton bestowed  the  prize  of  his  victory  on  the  widows  of 
the  three  persons  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting 
with  his  antagonist. 

It  is  asserted,  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  his 
«ther  wonderful  performances,  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
made  choice  of  him  as  preceptor  lo  his  son,  Vincentio 
de  Gonznga,  who  is  represented  as  being  of  a  riotous 
temper  and  a  dissolute  life.  The  appointment  was 
highly  pleasing  to  the  court.  We  are  told  that  Crich- 
ton, to  testify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends  and  benefac- 
tors, and  to  contribute  to  their  diversion,  composed  a 
comedy,  in  which  he  exposed  and  ridiculed  all  the 
weak  and  faulty  sides  of  the  various  employments  in 
which  men  are  engaged.  This  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  satires  that  ever  was  made  upon 
mankind.    But  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  story 


is,  that  Crichton  sustained  fifteen  characters  i«  there- 
presentation  of  his  own  play.  Among  the  rest  he 
acted  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the 
soldier,  and  the  physician,  with  such  inimitable  grace, 
that  every  time  he  appeared  upon  the  theatre  he 
seemed  to  be  a  different  person. 

From  being  the  principal  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crich- 
ton soon  became  the  subject  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  during  the  carnival,  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon  his 
guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  people  in 
masks.  The  assailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordi- 
nary person  to  deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  him.  Having  at  length 
disarmed  the  leader  of  the  company,  the  latter  pulled 
oflf'his  mask  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that  he 
was  the  prince,  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  expressed  his  concern  for  his  mis- 
take ;  alledging  that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in 
his  own  defence,  and  that  if  Gonzago  had  any  design 
upon  his  life,  he  might  always  be  master  of  it.  Then 
taking  his  sword  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to  the 
prince,  who  was  so  irritated  at  being  foiled  with  aU 
his  attendants,  that  he  instantly  ran  Crichton  through 
the  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Vincientio  de  Gonzago  to 
Ije  guilty  of  so  brutal  and  ungenerous  an  actios.  Some 
have  ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  suspect- 
ed Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himself  with  a 
lady  whom  he  passioHately  loved  ;  while  others,  with 
greater  probability,  represent  the  whole  transaction  as 
the  result  of  a  drunken  frolic;  and  it  is  uncertain, 
according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of  th6 
prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  design.  It  is, 
however,  agreed  by  all,  that  Crichton  lost  his  life  in 
this  rencontre.  The  time  of  his  decease  is  said  by  the 
generality  of  his  biographers  to  have  been  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1583,  but  Lord  Buchan  fixes  it  in  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  The  common 
accounts  declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  32d  year  of 
his  age ;  but  Imperialis  asserts  that  he  was  only  in 
his  22d  year  at  the  period  of  that  tragical  event,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  nobleman  just  mentioned. 

Crichton's  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and 
general  lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  him  three-quarters  of  a  year ;  the  epitaphs  and 
elegies  composed  upon  his  death  would  exceed,  if 
collected,  the  bulk  of  Homer's  works;  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  his  picture  was  to  be  seen  in  most 
of  the  bed-chambers  and  galleries  of  the  Itallian  no- 
bility, representing  him  on  horseback  with  a  lance  in 
one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  The  same  author 
tells  us  that  Crichton  gained  the  esteem  of  kings  and 
princes  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge ;  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  by  his  courtliness,  breeding,  and 
wit ;  of  the  rich  by  his  affability  and  good  company  ; 
of  the  poor  by  his  munificence  and  liberality  ;  of  the 
old  by  his  constancy  and  wisdom;  of  the  young  by  his 
mirth  and  gallantry  ;  of  the  learned  by  his  universal 
knowledge;  of  the  soldiers  by  his  undaunted  valour 
and  courage ;  of  the  merchants  and  dealers  by  his 
upright  dealing  and  honesty  ;  and  of  the  fair  sex  by  his 
beauty,  in  which  respect  he  was  a  master-piece  of 
nature. 


A  new-married  lady  who  was  very  fond  of  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  ugliness  of  per- 
son, once  said  to  a  witty  friend — "  What  do  you  think  t 
My  husband  has  gone  and  laid  out  fifty  guineas  for  • 
large  baboon  on  purpose  to  please  me !" 

"  The  dear  little  man!"  cried  the  other.  "  Well*  it 
is  just  like  him." 
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That  the  female  part  of  the  Popkins  family  should  be  so  delifihted  at  the  monkeys  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Institute,  is  natural  enouirh  ;  for  it  is  evident  tijat  they  are  themselves  queer  specimens,  and 
it  is  well  known  to  (lie  beau  monde  that  at  their  parties  they  coDtrive  to  collect  more  strange  ani- 
mals than  any  of  their  competitors. 

My  lady  Popkins— she  wiih  the  nose  a-peak— takes  snnff  and  sentiment  with  a  German  philoso- 
pher, whose  science  consists  in  suiokinfj  a  pipe,  and  in  wearinfj  a  bunch  of  tow  on  his  upper  lip. — 
He  enlightens  her  principally  bv  gabblinjr  in'  a  jar5ion  she  does  not  imderstand,  and  it  is  shrewdly 
doubted  whether  he  knows  exactly  what  he  means  himEclf.  But  he  waltzes  like  a  cow  on  its  hiod 
le^s,  and  borrows  money  of  the  old  lady  most  divinely. 

Little  Miss  Euphemia  Popkins  has  a  marvollous  taste  for  little  French  monkeys— they're  such 
amusing  creatures— they  fetch  and  carry  with  such  an  air,  and  have  such  an  insinuating  way  with 
them.  Pau-ore  peli'e  Pop !  you  arc  foredoomed  ihe  prize  of  a  Parisian  frizzeur.  Some  Vis- 
compte  Soap  and  Pomatum  will  have  thee.  U  is  a  pity,  too,  barring  a  prolusion  of  chin,  and  a 
little  too  much  of  the  Parisian  style  of  petticoat,  Femie  isnotsosloTf. 

There  is  nothin;^  spiriluelle  about  the  other  monkey  admirers  of  the  family— they  are  beeff 
girls — eat  enormous  dinners,  and  snore  like  aldermen. 
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THE     WAKE     OF     TEDDY    ROE. 

A     COMIC    S  0  NG  . 


Moderato. 
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fish -niong-er  lived,      Teddy 
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Roe  was  his  name,    The         neighbours       all  griev'd,  rich  or       poor,     high     or 
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low.       And  to 
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wake  with  poor  Ted,  they     re  -  -  -  solv'd     for  to  go. 


Spohen. — Mr.  O'Dogherty.  (the  Coachman,)  was  sent  for  immediately.  "  Now,  you  see, 
Dogherly,  we  want  you  to  drive  us  clane  and  dacently  to  Teddy  Roe;  he  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  die — so  he  would  not  be  very  pleased,  if  we  neglected  calling  on  him — so  drive 
away  with  the  most  beautiful'' — 


Pf 


Miss     De  -  la  -  -  ny.     Mis  -  tress    Blaney,         Mister         Fagan,  and  Miss 


wake  with  Teddy  Roe. 


II. 


All  bedizened  so  fine,  in  tlieir  best  Sunday  clothes) 

Miss  Doe^s  squint  eye,  and  BIr.  Fagan's  red  nose  ; 

At  poor  Ted's  they  arrived,  where  they'd  often  been  before, 

And  Dogherty  gave  a  loud  thump  at  the  door. 

Spoken. — Out  hobbles  Phelim,  (Teddy's  uncle,)  "  Anah !  is  it  yourselves  that  comes  to 
wake  with  poor  Ted — he's  up  stairs,  in  the  cock-loft,  taking  a  parting  glass  of  Innishone,  with 

a  few  friends — so  be  after  walking  up  the  ladder,  if  you  please — scrape  your  feet — Judy 

Judy!  the  Quality  is  come.     Stick  Teddy  with  his  back  against  the  wall — put  his  best  wig 

on,  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth — walk  up,  ladies — tae  will  soon  be  ready. — What  have  you  got 

for  tae?" — "  Harrings  and  praties." — "  Do  you  think,  you  spalpeen,  that  that  will  satisfy" — 

Miss  Delany,  Mr.  Blaney,  Mr.  Fagan,  and  Miss  Doe, 

"Who,  in  a  coach,  all  came  to  w^ake  with  Teddy  Roe. 
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III. 


Now  tlie  wliiskey  went  round,  till  they  could  not  agree^ 
^Vlio  w^ere  highest  of  rank,  or  of  hest  pedigree  ; 
And  from  \vords  fell  to  blo-ws,  just  like  Donnyhrook  fair, 
And,  amongst  them,  poor  Ted  came  in  for  his  share* 

Spoken. — "  Hubbaboo  ! — what  the  divil  are  ye  all  about?— what  are  you  doing? — By  the 
powers  of  Moll  Kelly!  if  they  hav'n't  got  poor  Ted  among  'em  I — theyU  smother  the  poor 
crature ! — get  off  him  ! — get  off  him ! — Judy,  take  hold  of  his  les:,  and  help  me  to  drag  him 
from  under  the  lump! — Ach!  see  there,  now,  they've  given  the  corpse  a  black  eye. — I  ex- 
pected better  behaviour  from" — 

Miss  Delany,  &,e» 

IV. 

Returning,  a  coach«full  of  ivhiskey  and  gin, 
At  home  they  arrived,  and,  at  lengthy  staggered  in; 
Such  ftgiires  of  fun,  'twill  he  said  for  their  sake, 
Sure,  never  hefore,  were  seen  at  a  -wakeZ 

Spoken. — "Bless  us.Doghertyl — what  black  drunken divils  are  you  bringin'  home? — where 
did  you  pick  'em  up?" — "  Don't  bother  me,  and  you'll  get  the  whole  account  as  clear  as  mud; 
but  first  wash,  and  put  to  bed,  the  beautiful" — 
Miss  Delany,  <&c. 


STANZAS. 

BY    WILLIAM    D.   GALLAGHER. 

They  told  me  not  to  love  him; 

'1  hey  said  that  he  would  prove 
Unworthy  of  so  rich  a  gem. 

As  woman's  priceless  love. 
But  I  believed  them  not — 

Oh,  no — I  knew  it  could  not  be. 
That  one,  so  false  as  they  thought  him. 

Could  be  so  dear  to  me. 

They  told  me  not  to  love  him, 

They  said  he  was  not  true, 
And  bade  me  have  a  care,  lest  I 

Should  do  what  I  might  rue. 
At  first,  I  scorned  their  warnings,  for 

I  could  not  think  that  he 
Concealed,  beneath  so  fair  a  brow, 

A  heart  of  perfidy. 

They  told  me  to  discard  him. 

They  said  he  meant  me  ill,' 
They  darkly  spoke  of  friends  that  lure, 

And  smile,  and  kiss,  and — kill. 
I,  all  unheeding,  heard  them,  for 

I  knew  it  could  not  be. 
That  one.  so  false  as  they  thought  him, 

Could  be  so  dear  to  me. 

But  they  forced  me  to  discard  him. 

Yet  I  could  net  cease  to  love, 
For  our  mutual  vows  recorded  were 

By  angel  hands  above. 
He  left  his  boyhood's  home,  and  sought 

Forgetfulness  afar; 
But  memory  stung  him,  and  he  fought. 

And  fell  in  glorious  war. 

He  dwells  in  Heaven  now,  while  I 

Am  doomed  to  this  dull  earth; 
Oh,  how  my  sad  soul  longs  to  break 

Away,  and  wander  forth ! 
From  star  to  star,  its  course  would  be — 

Unresisting  it  would  go. 
Till  we  united  were  above, 

Who  severed  were  below. 


THE    YOUNG    TEXIAN. 

"  Go  where  thy  father  fell 

In  his  hour  of  victory. 
Bright  as  his  course  on  glory's  field, 

May  thine,  my  lov'd  one,  be. 
Hark  !  to  thy  country's  call, 

In  its  struggles  to  be  free — 
Thou  must  leave  thy  home  for  a  sterner  one, 

The  war  path  now  for  ihee." 
And  the  mother  wept  as  she  bless'd  her  son — 
He  thought  of  the  fields  his  father  won. 

"  Think  on  thy  early  love, 

And  the  vows  thy  heart  haih  given. 
Her  prayer  shall  rise  for  thy  glorious  cause, 

To  the  patriot's  Friend  in  Heaven. 
When  thine  arm  is  against  the  foe, 

Think  of  the  tears  she  shed  ; 
Oh  !  could  she  shield  thee  when  dangers  press,. 

Or  Texas  laments  her  dead  !" 
And  the  maiden  wept  as  the  warrior  pass'd. 
To  the  field  of  Glory,  his  first — his  last ! 

In  the  pride  of  victory. 

All  to  the  conflict  rush'd. 
And  the  tyrant's  fiirce,  and  his  lawless  bands,. 

The  arm  of  the  j)atriots  crush'd; 
And  the  son  on  Jacinto's  field. 

In  his  youth  and  glory  slept; 
O'er  their  blighted  hopes  and  early  loves, 

The  mother,  the  maiden,  wept. 
He  fell — but  his  slumbers  are  with  the  brave. 
And  the  laurels  bloom  on  the  freeman's  grave. 


CONNUBIAL   LOVE. 

Connubial  love  has  dearer  names. 
And  finer  ties,  and  sweeter  claims. 
Than  e'er  unwedded  hearts  can  feel. 
Than  wedded  hearts  can  e'er  reveal ; 
Pure  as  the  charities  above. 
Rise  the  sweet  sympathies  of  love  ; 
And  closer  cords  than  those  of  life 
Unite  the  husband  to  the  wife. 
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View  of  the  Mexican  and  Texian  Encampments  on  the  memorable  2\st  of  Aprils 
1836 an^l  an  account  of  the  Battle  and  Capture  of  General  Santa  Anna. 


REFERENCES. 

1.  Mexican  Infantry,  Line  of  Battle.  I  5.  Texian  Infantry,  Line  of  Battle. 

2.  Mexican  Cavalry.    3.  Brtast  work.    4.  Cannon.  |  6.  Texian  Cavalry.    7.  Cannon. 
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The  Mexican  army  amounted  to  1800,  the 
Texian  to  783 ;  800  Mexicans  were  killed,  and  only 
8  Texians!  General  Samuel  Houston  commanded 
the  Texian  array,  the  Ist  and  2d  regiments  being 
under  Colonels  BurlLson  and  Sherman.  General 
Santa  Anna  commanded  the  Mexican  array.  Colonels 
Cos  and  Almonte  at  the  head  of  the  two  principal 
regiments. 

At  half-past  three,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1836,  the 
Texian  Infantry  moved  forward,  and  during  their  ad- 
vance the  Mexicans  fired  two  volleys  of  musketry, 
and  twice  discharged  their  cannon,  loaded  with 
grape  and  canister.  Little  execution,  however,  was 
done,  and  the  Texian  forces  did  not  return  their  fire 
until  they  were  within  sixty  paces.  The  word 
"  Fire"  was  then  given  by  General  Houston,  and 
a  brisk  attack  coramenced  with  musketry,  rifles,  and 
cannon.  This  was  continued  for  about  twenty 
minutes  with  murderous  effect,  when  the  Mexican 
lines  began  to  give  way.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
cavalry  on  both  sides  had  remained  mere  spectators 
of  the  combat.  But  the  Texian  troop  was  now  order- 
ed to  charge  the  Mexican  horse,  which  they  did  with 
brilliant  effect,  and  pursued  them  for  eleven  miles 
through  a  prairie  country,  showing  no  quarters,  and 
every  where  strewing  the  ground  with  dead.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Mexican  cavalry  did  not  offer  a  more 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  charge,  their  number 
being  nearly  300 ;  whereas  the  Texian  regiment  did 
not  exceed  71  men.  It  should  here  be  mentioned 
that  during  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  the  main  body 
of  the  Infantry  did  not  attempt  to  escape;  they  kept 
up  a  broken  and  retreating  combat  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  but  those  who  threw  down  their  arms,  in 
most  instances,  had  their  lives  spared.  Tlie  conflict 
and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  reckoning 
the  20  minutes  before  their  lines  were  broken,  and  a 
amart  but  ineffectual  rally  by  the  brave  d'Almonte, 
occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half — at  which  time, 
every  Mexican  who  was  not  killed  or  taken  prisoner, 
was  in  full  retreat;  great  numbers  of  them  having 
disencumbered  themselves  of  their  arms,  swimming 
the  bayous  or  wading  through  the  swamps ;  scores  of 
them  in  the  water,  falling  under  the  certain  and 
deadly  aim  of  the  Texian  rifle.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion,  d'Almonte,  the  Adju- 
tant General,  and  another  officer,  were  captured  by 
the  infantry  under  Colonel  Sherman,  in  a  thick  part 
of  the  wood,  about  a  mile  from  the  first  field  of  battle. 
Seeing  all  was  lost,  they  gave  up  their  arms,  d'Al- 
monte exclaiming  in  Knglish,  "  We  will  surrender." 
About  400  men  followed  the  example  of  the  two 
commanders,  and  surrenderod  at  discretion. — Amongst 
these,  were  Colonel  Cespedez,  of  the  division  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  Colonels  Bringas  and  Castillo  Ybetri. 
The  Adjutant  General  and  Cespedez  were  both 
wounded,  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  them ; 
indeed,  Captain  Lewis  and  Cespedez  became  friendly 
and  intimate,  Captain  L.  seeing  that  he  suffered  no 
medical  or  other  privation,  until  his  wounds  were 
comj^etoly  healed ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that 
this  gentleman,  as  well  as  his  brother  officers,  express- 
ed themselves  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude  to 
the  Texian  Captains  fur  their  kindness.  The  men 
also,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  treated  with 
humanity.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  heat  of  the 
battle  and  subsequent  pursuit,  while  the  dreadful  ex- 
citement of  war  continued,  the  slaugliter  was  im- 
mense;  but  that  once  passed  away,  the  Mexicans 
found  that  those  who  had  been  lions  in  the  mortal 
strife,  could  be  mild  and  merciful  as  lam!>s  when  the 
conflict  was  over.  Colonels  Cos  and  a  Brigadier 
General  were  killed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 
One  officer  of  jank,  an  Adjutant  General,  was  shot  in 
the  puivuit,  while  attempting  to  cross  the  caviue  on 


horseback.  His  horse  had  sunk  so  deeply  in  the 
mud  that  he  could  not  escape;  and  while  endeavouring 
to  extricate  himself,  a  foot-soldier  armed  with  a  rifle, 
went  coolly  up  and  shot  him  through  the  heart — the 
ball  entering  his  back  between  the  shoulders  ;  and 
this  officer  and  his  hor.^e,  with  many  other  men  and. 
horses  killed  in  the  mud  of  the  same  ravine,  formed  a 
bridge  or  causeway  that  enabled  the  Texian  troops 
to  cross  over  without  any  delay,  in  quest  of  their  foes. 
The  carnage  at  this  point  was  considerable,  in  conse- 
quence of  d'Almonte  having  bravely  and  coolly  rallied 
the  scattered  and  flying  remnant  of  his  division  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine — which,  had  he  com- 
pletely effected,  the  Texians  would  have  been  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  disadvantage.  General  Santa 
Anna,  as  is  well  known,  was  taken  on  the  following 
day,  eleven  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cavalry  corps.  At  the  time  he  was  cap- 
tured, he  was  dressed  in  an  old  roundabout,  which 
he  had  found  in  a  deserted  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— for  the  purpose  doubtless  of  appearing  in  shab- 
by attire,  and  thus  deceiving  his  enemy.  When  the 
young  man  came  up  with  him,  Santa  Anna  knelt 
down  and  begged  his  life;  it  was  granted — but  the 
illustrious  rank  of  the  prisoner  was  not  ascertained 
till  he  arrived  in  the  Texian  camp.  General  Cos 
was  taken  on  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  at  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  San  Jacinto.  He  at 
first  en  leavourod  to  escape  by  running  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood ;  but  his  pursuers  came  up  with  him, 
and  he  surrendered  without  resistance.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  one  of  the  captors  of  Cos  was  Mr.  Smith, 
who,  from  having  lived  twenty  years  in  Mexico, 
spoke  Spanish  fluently.  This  individual  was  first  ae- 
costed  by  Cos,  and  from  his  behig  dressed  in  Mexican 
attire,  that  General  had  presumed  him  to  have  been 
one  of  his  own  soldiers  ;  but  on  discovering  his  mis- 
take, when  Smith  exclaimed — "  You  are  a  prisoner 
of  war."  Cos  made  for  the  wood.  Smith  levelled  *tj« 
pistol  and  commanded  him  to  stand  "  on  peril  of  his 
life" — the  Mexican  chieftain  then  surrendered  with- 
out further  difficulty.  The  spot  where  Cos  was  cap- 
tured was  within  six  miles  of  Gen.  Filasola's  army, 
encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Brasses. 
Captain  Lewis  adds,  that  General  Cos  was  so  over- 
powered by  his  feelings  on  arriving  at  the  camp, 
where  he  doubtless  expected  immediate  death — in 
consequence  of  having  previously  promised  at  the 
capture  of  San  Antonio,  never  again  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Texians,  and  his  subsequent  treachery  in 
so  doing — that  he  could  scarcely  stand,  aad  he  laid 
down  and  hid  himself  under  a  blanket. 

The  results  of  the  battle,  as  nearly  as  could  be  as- 
certained by  the  returns,  were  as  follows: 

MEXICANS-Killed.* 703 

Wounded  about 200 

Prisouera 660 

TEXIAN3.— Killed, 8 

Wounded.t — 15 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  preceding  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  a  bi'illiant 
affair  look  place  on  the  part  of  the  Texian  cavalry. 
They  charged  150  of  the  Mexican  horse,  seven  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  one  Texian,  besides  others 
wounded. 

But  in  consequence  of  a  large  body  of  infantry  with 
cannon  appearing  suddenly  from  the  high  grass, 
amongst  which  they  had  lain  in  ambush,  the  Texian 
cavalry  were  forced  to  retire.  In  this  skirmish,  Capt. 
L.  was  near  being  captured  or  killed,  from  having 
been  thrown  fi-om  his  horse,  in  consequence  of  the 
animal  having  plunged  from  fright  at  seeing  the 
dead.  This  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  conflict,  and 
for  a  while  friends  and  foes  were  mingled  together. 

*  Exclusive  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Bayou. 
t3  of  the  wouodad  have  siace  died. 
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THE    TRUMP    OF    FAME 

When  the  trump  of  Fame, 

Loud  sounding  freedom's  ctll, 
Invitts,  in  freedom's  name, 

To  fight  or  bravely  fall, 
The  Herocheerly  goes 

Where  raadd'ning  war  shouts  rise, 
And  'mid  the  opposing  foes 

He  flies,  ho  flies. 

Bright  the  sword  now  gleams, 

And  banners  wave  on  high. 
Around  the  life-blood  streams, 

'Mid  cries  of — yield  or  die  f 
Till  vict'ry  uprears 

Her  pennon  red  with  gore, 
And  shouts  to  patriot  ears 

That  slav'ry  reigns  no  more  I 

When  the  voice  of  love 

To  rescue  calls  the  brave, 
What  heart  so  base  would  prov» 

It  would  not  fly  to  save  ? 
In  bower  or  lordly  hall. 

Love's  torch  doth  brightly  flame, 
Love,  champions  find  in  all. 

Who  manhood  claim  I 

Then  shame  befall  the  Knight, 

Whe,  false  to  honor  s  laws. 
Would  shun  the  lisied  fight. 

In  injured  woman's  caube  ! 
Oh  I  may  he  from  the  foe. 

In  battle  recreant  fly. 
And,  by  some  traitor  blow. 

Unpiiied  fall,  and  die. 


THE    KEEPSAKE. 

Stanzas  toritten  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  Annual  with  the 
above  title,  on  presenting  it  to  a  beloved  lady. 

BY    DR.    M'HENRY. 

To  her  whose  charms  have  to  my  heart. 

The  spell  of  raptured  feelings  given  ; 
To  her  whose  looks  Of  love  imparl 

Visions  so  pure,  they're  fit  for  Heaven  ; 
My  fancy  long  has  sought  to  find 

The  gift  most  suited  to  bestow. 
Fair,  like  her  form;  pure,  like  her  mind. 

Where  all  the  loves  and  graces  glow. 

I  sought  among  the  vernal  flowers. 

The  regal  rose  of  rich  perfume  ; 
I  sought  among  the  autumnal  bowers, 

The  fruit  that  blushed  in  ripest  bloom  ; 
I  sought  among  the  works  of  art, 

For  robes  of  fashion,  rich  and  rare. 
Or  gems  or  gold  that  might  impart 

A  talisman  to  banish  care. 

But  the  gay  rose  I  passed  it  by, 

For  thorns  beneath  its  beauties  lay ; 
And  luscious  fruits  of  tempting  die, 

Would  sensuality  betray ; 
And  flaunting  robes  of  cosily  art 

For  vanity  and  pride  are  made ; 
And  gems  and  gold  might  speak  a  heart 

By  mercenary  wishes  swayed. 

The  fair  Maria's  polished  mind 

Some  intellectual  gift  will  prize. 
Where  art  and  genius  are  combined. 

And  wisdom  all  her  charms  supplies : 
And  I  have  found  a  volume  fair, 

Her  pure  affections  to  awake  ; 
A  Keepsake  which,  with  pious  care. 

She'll  cherish  for  her  lover's  sake. 


"GO    AHEAD!" 

I'll  "  go  ahead  I" 
The  hero  said. 
Though  I  should  tread 
On  heaps  of  dead  ! 
With  stick  upon  his  back. 
And  rifle  in  his  hand, 
He  made  his  hasty  track 
To  the  patriot's  land. 
Swiftly  the  forest  ranging  through,    . 
He  cried  'mid  scenes  so  new, 
As  on  he  led — 
I'll  "  go  ahead  !" 
And  echo  said, 
"  I'll  go  ahead!" 

I'll  "  go  ahead !" 
And  on  he  sped. 
Through  paths  that  led 
To  glory's  bed  ; 
Nor  slacked  his  rapid  pace. 

Till  on  the  Texian  field 
He  saw  the  foeraan's  face  ; 

And  whf-n  the  war  notes  pealed. 
His  rifle's  crnc-k  the  chorus  rung, 
And  ever  then  the  hero's  tongue. 
While  foemen  fled, 
'Mid  torrents  red. 
From  those  that  bled. 
Cried  "  go  ahead  !" 

We'll  "  go  ahead  !" 

Then  each  one  said: — 

"  The  traitor's  head, 

Or  we  are  dead  !" 
The  fatal  conflict  rose. 

Hot  grew  the  deadly  fight f 
By  hundreds  fell  their  foes. 

And  with  a  tiger's  might — 
'Mid  fiery  bolt  and  burning  rocket — 
Hard  fighting  to  the  la«t,  brave  Crockett 

Cried  "  go  ahead  I" — 

The  last  he  said — 

When  fell  his  head 

Among  the  dead. 


LINES 


ADDRESSED   TO    A   FRIEND. 

As  through  this  world  we  wend  our  weary  way. 

Alluring  objects  ever  meet  our  eyes  ; 
Whilst  empty  bubbles  on  Life's  Ocean  play. 

And  Friendship,  Love.,  and  Hope  successive  rise. 

Trust  not  in  Friendship — 'tis  too  oft  a  name 

Assumed  by  smiling  flatterers,  to  deceive- 
Nay,  do  not  trust  it,  though  'twere  link'd  with  fame,. 
'Till  thou  hast  proved  it — then  thou  may'st  believe. 

Trust  not  in  Love — though  holier  feeling  ne'er 
Within  the  human  breast  was  wont  to  dwell, — 

Yet  trust  it  not,  till  tried  and  found  sincere — 
Then  may  thy  bosom  with  its  influence  swell. 

Trust  not  in  Hope — e'en  though  a  pleasing  tale 
She  whispers  in  thine  ear — and  vows  'tis  true, — 

Take  heed — perchance  too  late  thou  wilt  bewail 
The  path  she  bid  thee,  in  thy  warmth,  pursue. 

But  trust  in  Virtue — Heaven's  richest  grant. 
And  wotnan's  brightest  "jewel  of  the  soul" — 

She'll  bear  thee  up  above  the  slanderer's  taunt, 
And  adverse  fortune's  waves'  impetuous  roll! 
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BLINDM  AN'S    BUFF 


I  love  to  ponder  o'er,  and  praise 
My  childish  sports,  my  boyish  days. 
And  move  in  thought  onee  more  among 
A  happy  and  light-hearted  tbrmg. 


I  have  played  at  blindmans  buff  twrenty  times  over, 
but  of  all  the  games  in  which  I  ever  look  a  part,  that 
was  the  most  delightful  one  in  farmer  Broorafield's 
kitchen  one  Christmas  eve. 

The  tea  things  had  been  carried  out  of  the  parlour, 
the  plumcake  had  disappeared,  the  green  cloth  was 
replaced  upon  the  table,  and  the  candles  were  snuffed, 
when  a  party  of  us  drew  our  chairs  round  a  blazing  i 
Christmas  fire. 

The  wind  blustered  round  the  house,  and  roared  up 
the  chimney.  j 

It  was  a  keen,  frosty  night,  and  old  Carlow  lay  with  ! 
his  legs  stretched  out  upon  the  hearth-rug;  I  suppose  I 
he  was  dreaming,  for  he  kept  moving  his  feet  and  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth,  in  such  a  droll  way,  that  it  set 
us  all  laughing.  Sitting  still,  however,  did  not  exactly 
suit  a  great  many  of  us,  and  a  warm  discussion  arose 
about  the  game  at  which  we  should  play.  Some  one 
proposed  "  forfeits,"  but  we  could  not  all  agree  to  for- 
feits ;  those  who  preferred  turn  the  trencher  were  or- 
dered to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  it  was  evident  that 
turn  the  trencher  was  not  quite  the  game  to  please  all. 

"  Well,  my  boys  and  girls,"  said  the  farmer,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  a  game  at  blindman's  buff  in  the 
kitchen  ?  We  all  clapped  our  hands  in  loud  approba- 
tion of  the  farmer's  proposal,  jumped  up  from  our  seats, 
and  bustled  one  after  another  into  the  kitchen,  followed 
by  old  Carlow,  who  had  been  roused  out  of  his  sleep 
by  the  clamour. 

'Mid  sterner  care's  engrossing  power, 

How  sweet  it  is,  surpassing  measure  ! 
To  witness  boyhood's  happier  hour 

Of  vacant  mirth,  and  guileless  pleasure  ! 

Never  was  a  duchess  prouder  of  her  drawing  room, 
than  Betty  was  of  her  kitchen  :  it  had  been  dressed 
with  holly  the  preceding  day ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
mantel-piece  stood  an  ornament  made  of  holly  and  ivy, 
with  strings  of  red  berries  threaded  together ;  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  placed  a  large  rosy-cheeked  apple, 
and  the  ivy  was  flowered  all  over.  There  was  a  sprig 
of  holly  in  every  window  pane,  two  or  three  boughs 
over  the  shelves  and  dishes,  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling  hung  a  large  bunch  of  mistletoe. 

The  benches  were  soon  piled  one  upon  another,  the 
settle  moved  into  a  corner,  and  a  spotted  blue  hand- 
kerchief folded  in  readiness,  but  the  question  who 
■hould  be  buff  first,  was  not  easily  decided.     Some 


thought  the  youngest  ought  to  be  blinded  first,  but  the 
younge.st  would  have  it  that  the  eldest  should  set  the 
example. 

At  last  the  important  question  was  decided  by  our 
drawing  lois,  and  the  lot  liell  upon  Tom  Turner. 

The  handkerchief  was,  accordingly,  bound  over  his 
(>yes,  and  we  all  became  as  mute  as  mice,  treading  on 
tiptoe.  Never  was  such  a  blunderer  as  Tom  Turner; 
he  blustered  about,  knocked  his  elbow  against  the  ta- 
ble, and  ran  hi.s  head  against  the  wall,  he  put  us  all 
to  the  rout,  and  we  felt  sure  he  would  not  be  buff  long. 
Such  a  scuffle  took  place  when  Harry  Pearson  was 
caught ;  hall-a-dozen  of  us  had  got  behind  Tom  Turner, 
who  was  groping  in  a  corner,  out  of  which  somebody 
had  just  escaped,  when,  feeling  a  pull  behind,  he  sud- 
denly made  a  rush  backwards;  we  all  tumbled  one 
over  another,  two  or  three  scrambled  away  upon  their 
hands  and  knees,  I  snatched  the  corner  of  my  jacket 
out  of  his  hand,  making  my  escape,  and  Harry  Pear- 
son, who  had  fallen  down  upon  all  fours,  caught  hold 
of  the  leg  of  a  bench  to  help  him  up,  when  down  came 
a  pile  of  benches  upon  the  floor.  Tom  Turner  tumbled 
over  them,  and  lay  sprawling  upon  Harry,  who  was 
fairly  caught,  and  blindfolded,  in  spite  of  all  he  had 
to  say. 

Harry  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  Tom  Turner,  for 
instead  of  blundering  about,  he  was  afraid  to  move, 
and  cut  a  comical  figure  crouching  along  half  double, 
stretching  out  his  arras,  and  holding  up  his  head  to 
peep,  if  possible,  under  the  handkerchief;  he  would 
start  back  half  a  yard,  if  any  one  called  out  danger? 
Many  were  the  tricks  we  played  him,  one  in  particu- 
lar I  remember  caused  no  small  confusion.  Hearing 
a  titter  behind  the  settle,  were  three  boys  had  secreted 
themselves,  he  cautiously  groped  his  way  towards  it, 
when  one  of  the  boys  stepped  softly  up,  and  breathed 
upon  his  hand,  while  another  cried  out  fire!  fire! 

Harry  snatched  away  his  hand,  stumbled  backward 
in  a  fright,  upset  a  coal  box  full  of  cinders,  knocked 
down  a  chair,  and  dragged  a  brass  footman,  which  had 
caught  in  his  trousers,  half  way  across  tne  kitchen. 
He  at  last,  however,  succeeded  in  grasping  Fanny 
Simkin's  frock,  Fanny  pulled,  and  scuffled,  and  swung 
round  and  round,  to  no  purpose,  for  Harry  would  not 
let  go  his  hold.  She  called  out, "  You  can  see !  you 
can  see !"  but  he  bawled  out  her  name,  and  tore  the 
handkerchief  from  his  eyes. 

Fanny  with  her  hair  all  in  disorder,  breathless,  and 
boisterous,  was  obliged  to  have  her  hands  held  while 
the  handkerchief  was  tied  on. 
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Oh,  what  a  laugh  we  had  at  her,  when  she  followed 
cousin  Jane  Sim  kin,  whjp  had  screwed  herself  up  be- 
hind the  kitchen  door !  "* 

Fanny  stretched  out  her  arms  to  catch  her,  but  Jane 
slipped  under  them,  aiidi  fbcnf^  dttsfKid  a^  tlnninxi  nmp^ 
which  was  stuck  up  behind  the  doon  exclaiiniHg', 
"Now  I  have  you,  Missr,.  by  yotrp  caris!"  We  aU. 
burst  out  laughing,  Ffanny  let  go  tiw  mop,  and  lilfed 
up  the  handkerchief  to  see  wbai  it  was^ 

When,  ripe  forideaatwe^  yowrirfui  folks 
The  streamsof  joy  aare  quaffing. 

What  little  things,  what  trifling  jokes. 
Will  set  them  all  a  laughing. 


I  was  caught  nexf^  arid  a  pretty  bustle  I  made  among 
them.  After  groping  about  for  some  time,  the  sound 
of  their  footsteps  got  lower,  and  shortly  after  there 
was  a  profound  silence.  I  stood  still,  determimng 
rush  forward  in  some  direction  the  nwni«nt  I  heard 
any  noise.  I  suppose  my  attitude,  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  kitchen,  with  my  head  on  one  side  listening 
attentively,  tickled  some  one  who  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  for  there  was  a  suppressed  laugh,  as  if  half  a 
pinafore  had  been  stuffed  in  somebody's  mouth. 

I  rushed  towards  the  spot,  and  never  sure  was  there 
such  a  pushing,  scampering,  and  squealing.  Emma 
Thompson's  frock  caught  in  the  fender,  down  rattled 
the  poker,  tongs,  and  fire  shovel.  A  little  round  ta- 
ble was  overturned,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
saucepans  fell  from  a  shelf. 

In  the  scuffle,  I  contrived  to  lay  hold  of  a  jacket  tail, 
nor  did  I  quit  it,  till  everyone  was  satisfied  that  Frank 
Harris  was  fairly  caught.  He  had  not  been  blinded 
long,  when  in  came  the  farmer,  and  declared  that  he 
-would  be  buff  for  once,  and  see  what  he  could  do 
amorist  us.  The  handkerchief  was  untied  from 
Frank,  and  the  farmer  folded  it  carefully  upon  his 
knee,  but  instead  of  putting  it  over  his  eyes,  he  tied  it 
round  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  began  to  run  aliout  after 
us.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  merriment,  but  every 
one  agreed  it  would  never  do,  and  we  alt  in  our  turn 
tried  to  catch  the  farmer,  who  ran  about  the  kitchen 
till  he  was  quite  tired  out,  and  the  handkerchief  was 
untied  from  his  leg. 

Well,  then,  said  the  farmer,  let  us  have  fair  play ; 
and  once  raore  folding  the  handkerchief,  he  bound  it 
over  one  eye,  and  jumped  up.  Again  we  all  beset 
him,  and  not  being  able  to  please  us  at  any  rate,  he 
threw  the  handkerchief  into  the  air,  picked  up  the 
pipe  he  had  laid  down  upon  the  table,  and  escaped 
from  his  tormentors  into  the  parlour. 

We  soon  set  to  again,  James  Wilson,  Henry  Adkins, 
and  Charlotte  Summers  were  blinded  in  their  turns. 
We  made  more  noise  than  ever ;  down  came  the 
chairs,  bang  went  the  doors.  Oh!  I  have  played  at 
blindman's  buff  twenty  times,  but  of  all  the  games  in 
which  I  ever  took  a  part,  that  was  the  most  delightful 
one  in  farmer  Broomfield's  kitchen.  Sam  HoUins  had 
taken  off  his  shoes,  and  was  walking  upon  the  table  : 
and  Charlotte  Summers,  who  was  blind  buflf^  had 
caught  hold  of  one  of  his  legs.  Tom  Turner  had  just 
leaped  from  a.  dresser  close  by,  Sam  HoUins  was 
scrambling  lo  get  away,  and  the  pewter  plates  were 
rattling  down  from  the  shelves,  when  the  farmer  called 
out  to  us  from  the  door,  to  give  up  our  game  unless 
we  preferred  giving  up  our  mince  pies.  Just  then  the 
clock,  by  the  pantry  door,  struck  eleven  ;  the  knot  in 
the  blue  handkerchief  was  untied,  we  seated  ourselves 
round  the  supper  table,  and  enjoyed  the  mince  pies  al- 
most as  much  as  we  had  enjoyed  our  game  at  blind- 
man's  buffin  farmer  Broomfield's  kitchen. 


PETER    PILGARLICK, 

THK     DEBUTA  NTK. 


Why  are  the  writings  of  the  Spectaitor'  lifee  Rbd- 
gCTSf'  penknives? — They  are  finely  tempered  with 
Steele. 


Pfeter  Pilgarlick  is  a  philosopher — a  real  kxco-focov; 
M  he  call*  hinaself,  and  it  is  probably  on.  that  aocouJU, 
when  pretty  well  primed,  that  it  is  a  matterof  indiflfiw*^ 
ence  with  him  where  he  locates,  himself.  The  other 
day  h»  sot  down  through  the  window  of  a  china  shojsv; 
and  amazed  all  within  with  the  crash,  and  the  stam 
appearance  which  so  uneipeotedly  greeted  their  ey«8u? 
"  How  the  seKt  creaks,"  said  Peter,  as  the  glasacraah- 
ed,  and  the  mugs  flew  about;  "I  do  believe  I'm  get-- 
ting  fatter  nor  I  wasu  I  didn't  use  to  make  sueb  a 
confounded  racket  ;  but  I  guess  it's  nothing  but  th«aei 
new  fashioned  anti-monopoly  chairs,  as  is  getting  ail 
the  go." 

The  china-man  couldn't  stand  the  nonsense  at  all, 
.so  bolting  out,  he  seized  Pilgarlick  by  the  collar,  and 
berated  him  soundly. 

"  Den't  lose  your  temper,"  ejaculated  Peter ;  "what's 
chaney  to  a  smooth  disposition  ?  Nothing.  You've 
got  plenty  more  mugs,  I  s'pose,  mister,*  but  I've  got 
but  one  pair  of  trow^ers,  and  I  guess  they're  a  good 
deal  more  cracked  than  your  pottery  concerns.  Taking 
sitivatiwi  and  every  thing  else  into  the  account,  who's 
the  greatest  loser — you  or  me?  According  to  my  noh 
tions,  it's  me  that  ought  to  be  paid  about  this  erescrapov 
and  you  that  ought  to  go  to  jail.  I'm  as  full  of  bits  off 
glass  and  bits  of  crockery  as  an  old  wall,  and  ray  trow- 
sers  is  a  cullender." 

Pilgarlick  was  sent  to  jail  as  a  vagrant. 
"  There's  no  setting  down  on  crockery,"  gruiBible^ 
he,  "  without  getting  into  a  scrape.  If  any  thing  butf^ 
soup  tries  to  put  itself  into  a  tureen,  tbei  way  it  wiU' 
be  scratched  is  a  caution.  Chaney  plates  and  queens- 
ware  has;  dished  me.  Like  my  old  pony,  when  I  waar 
genteel  and  prosperous  in  the  clam  and  oystatiiiiMv 
I've  got  the  scratches  awful!" 
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INSTRUCTIONS     IN     HORSEMANSHIP 


The  chief  requisite  for  becoming  a  good  horseman 
is  confidence ;  and,  this  once  obtained,  a  good  seat,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  is  not  very  difficult  of  attain- 
ment.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  chief,  though  not  the 
ofdy  point  in  riding,  to  be  able  to  sit  a  horse  without 
danger  of  being  thrown.     It  is  a  common  custom  in 
inilitary  eqaitatiooy  to  ride  with  very  long  stirrups,  to 
sit  perfectly  erect,  and  to  move  but  little  in  the  saddle, 
that  is  say,  the  motion  of  rising  in  the  stirrups,  when 
trotting,  is,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided.    The  seat  is 
to  be  placed  well  down  on  the  saddle,  that  is,  not  pro- 
jecting back  towards  the  cantle,  but,  in  riding  master's 
phrase,  "  kept  well  under  the  rider"     To  effect  this, 
the  body  must  be  thrown  back,  and  the  legs  and  arras 
kept  steady.     The  best  mode  of  learning  to  ride  is  to 
begin  without  any  stirrups,  so  as  not  to  acquire  a  habit 
of  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  them,  for  the  firm- 
ness of  a  man's  seat  on  horseback,  mainly  depends 
upon  the  knees  and  thighs,  although  in  some  cases,  as 
in  leaping,  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  of  great  service.   The 
leg  should  be  placed,  as  near  as  possible,  so  that  a  line 
diopped  from  the  knee  may  touch  the  toe,  the  ball  of 
the  foot  should  rest  in  the  stirnip,  and  the  heel  be 
inclined  downwards  and  turned  out,  but  not  too  much 
so,  by  which  means  the  knee  has  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
saddle.     The  right  hand,  when  not  used,  is,  by  sol- 
diers, allowed  to  drop  rather  behind  the  corresponding 
thigh.  On  putting  a  horse  into  a  trot,  both  legs  should 
be  equally  pressed  to  his   body;  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  him  canter,  the  heel  of  the  rider  opposite 
to  the  leg  which  the  horse  is  required  to  strike  or  lead 
■with,  should  be  applied  smartly  to  his  side,  and  further 
back  than  the  other  heel :  thus,  to  make  a  horse  lead 
with  the  right  leg,  close  both  legs  upon   him  at  the 
same  time,  but  press  firmest  and  furthest  back  with 
the  left,  at  the  same  time  shortening  the  left  rein,  so 
as  to  incline  his  head  to  that  side,  and  throw  his  hind 
qttarters  the  other  way,  et  vice  versa.     Some  horses 
rtquire  lifting  with  the  hand  to  make  them  canter ; 
but  though,  at  this  pace,  it  is  well  to  raise  the  horse 
in  a  slight  degree  at  every  stroke,  yet  it  has  a  very 
tigly  appearance  to  see  a  man  jerking  his  horse's  head 
HJreviously  to  puttirig  him  into  a  canter,  and  resembles 
that  elegant  trick,  which  several  old  gentlemen  prac- 
tise, of  tugging  three  or  four  times  at  the  rein,  when 
driving,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  their  beast 
The  use  of  the  hand  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
in  riding.     The  general  nnxie  of  holding  the  reins, 
taught  in  military  schools,  is  as  follows :  To  take  up 
a  single  snaffle  bridle,  place  the  little  finger  between 
the  two  reins^  then  draw  them  through  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  turn  the  ends  over  the  forefinger,  and  close 
the  thumb  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  shutting  the  hand. 
If  a  double  bridle,  after  taking  up  the  snafHe,  as  before 
detoribed,  and  before  shutting  the  liand,  draw  the 
curb  rein  on  one  side,  through  the  palm,  until  of  the 


same  length  as  the  snaffle,  and  then  take  up  the  loose 
part-wfih  the  right  hand,  passing  it  between  the  fourth 
and- ringfingers,  and  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  otrif 
both  bridles  be  held  in  one  hand,  the  third  finger  may 
be  passed  between  the  snaffle  rein,  and  the  fourth 
finger  between  the  curb,  after  which  both  are  to  be 
brotrght  over  the  forefinger,  and  held  fast  by  the 
thumb.  In  riding  on  the  road,  the  stirrups  are  gene- 
rally shortened,  so  as  to  permit  a  slight  rise  from  the 
saddle  while  the  horse  is  trotting ;  a  motion,  botb 
pleasanter  to  the  rider  and  easier  to  the  animal,  than 
the  jog-jog  pace  at  which  soldiers  are  taught  to  ridiet 
In  hunting,  crossing  the  country,  and  racing,  the  stir- 
rups are  still  more  shortened,  by  a  hole  or  two,  than 
when  on  the  road ;  by  which  means  the  horseman  is 
enabled  to  stand  in  his  stirrups,  and  avoid  touching 
the  saddle;  a  position  less  wearisome  to  a  horse  than 
the  former,  but  only  practicable  at  a  gallop.  The  ex- 
pression of"  standing  in  the  stirrups,"  is  very  common, 
although  were  this  to  be  actually  practised,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whetlier  it  would  be  so  easy  to  a  horse  as 
when  a  rider  sits  firm  on  the  saddle;  but  the  fact  is 
that,  instead  of  bearing  the  whole  weight  on  the  stir- 
rups, the  body  should  be' mainly  supported  by  gripping 
the  saddle  firmly  with  the  knee,  both  in  this  position 
and  every  other.  In  leaping,  the  knee  and  thigh  are 
chiefly  to  be  depended  on ;  some  people,  indeed,  quit 
their  stirrups  previous  to  taking  a  high  leap,  for  fear 
of  the  foot  being  entangled,  in  case  the  horse  should 
fall  The  body  should  be  slightly  inclined  forward 
whenthe  horse  risesi  to  leap,  and  thiawn- backward 
ashftlaUs;  the  thigh  and  knee  should  keep  a. firm 
hold. of  the  ssHldle,  and  the  leg,  thrown  rather  back- 
wards, should  bo  tightly  pressed  against  the  hone's 
belly^  taking  case,  however,  not  to  hold  on  by  the 
spurs.  Many  horses  are  thrown  down  in  leaping,  by 
the  avvkwardrvess  and  indecision  of  their  riders,  who 
first  run  them  at  a  fence,  and,  when  near  it,  and  too 
late  to  retract,  wish  they  had  not  done  so,  endeavowr 
to  pull  up,  and  thus  check  their  horse  while  in  the  act 
of  making  his  spring.  When  coming  to  a  leap,  there- 
fore, make  up  yomr  mind  whether  you  will  ride  at  it 
or  not;  and  if  you  decide  in  favour  of  the  former,  go 
at  it  resolutely,  and  let  no  after-thought  balk  your 
determination.  In  riding,  whether  on  ihie  road,  or 
elsewhere,  keep  your  arms  and  legs  steady,  for  nothing 
looks  worse  than  to  see  a  man  with  outstretched  arms, 
as  though  he  were  going  to  leap  out  of  his  saddle,  and 
working  his  legs  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  merit  the  accusa- 
tion of  going  faster  than  his  horse.  In  racing,  a  horse 
should  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and,  when  spurred,  the 
heels  should  be  drawn  back  to  his  flanks  with  as  little 
motion  as  possible,  and  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
kicked  into  him,  when  at  the  last  rush,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expel  the  little  wind  he  has  left  ia 
him. 
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TROUBLE-WIT 


Take  a  stiff  sheet  of  paper,  fold  it  down  the  middle 
•of  the  sheet,  longways;  then  tinn  down  the  edge  of 
each  fold  outward,  the  breadth  of  a  penny;  measure  it  as 
it  is  folded,  into  three  equal  parts,  with  compasses, 
■which  make  six  divisions  in  the  sheets;  let  each  third 
part  be  turned  outward,  and  the  other,  of  course,  will 
fall  right;  then  pinch  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  in 
plaits,  like  a  ruff;  so  that,  when  the  paper  lies  pinched 
in  its  form,  it  is  in  the  fashion  represented  by  A;  when 
closed  together,  it  will   be  like  B;  unclose  it  again. 


shuffle  it  with  each  hand,  and  it  will  resemble  the 
shuffling  of  a  pack  of  cards;  close  it,  and  turn  each 
comer  inward  with  your  ii^re-finger  and  thumb,  it  will 
appear  ar  a  rosette  ibr  a  lady's  shoe,  as  C;  stretch  it 


forth,  and  it  will  resemble  a  cover  for  an  Italian  couch, 
as  D;  let  go  your  fore-finger  at  the  lower  end,  and  it 


will  resemble  a  wicket,  E;  close  it  again,  and  pinch  it 


at  the  bottom,  spreading  the  top,  and  it  will  represent 
a  fan,  as  F;  pinch  it  half  way,  and  open  the  top,  and  it 
will  appear  in  the  form  shown  by  G;  hold  it  in  that 
form,  and  with  the  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  turn  out 
the  next  fold,  and  it  will  be  as  H. 


In  fact,  by  a  little  ingenuitj'  and  practice,  Trouble- 
wit  may  be  made  to  assume  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  and  be  productive  of  considerable  amusement* 

The  Hatched  Bird. — Separate  an  egg  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  neatly  as  possible  ;  empty  it,  and  then,  with  a 
fine  piece  of  paper  and  a  little  glue,  join  the  two 
halves  together,  having  first  put  a  live  canary  bird  in- 
side it,  which  will  continue  unhurt  in  it  for  some  time, 
provi(ied  you  make  a  small  pin-hole  in  the  shell  to 
supply  the  bird  with  air ;  have,  also,  a  whole  egg  in 
readiness.  Present  the  two  eggs  for  one  to  be  chosen ; 
put  the  egg,  which  contains  the  bird,  next  to  the  per- 
son who  is  to  choose,  and,  for  this  purpose,  be  sure  to 
select  a  lady :  she  naturally  chooses  the  nearest  to  her, 
because,  having  no  idea  of  the  trick  to  be  performed, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  take  the  further  one :  at 
any  rate,  if  the  wrong  one  be  taken,  you  do  not  fail  in 
the  trick,  for  you  break  the  egg  and  say — "  You  see 
that  this  egg  is  fair  and  fresh,  madam  ;  so  you  would 
have  found  the  other,  if  you  had  chosen  it.  Now,  do 
you  choose  to  find  in  it  a  mouse,  or  a  canary-bird  ?" 
she  naturally  declares  for  the  bird ;  nevertheless,  if 
she  ask  for  the  mouse.'there  are  means  to  escape :  you 
ask  the  same  question  of  several  ladies,  and  gather  the 
majority  of  votes,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  in 
favour  of  the  bird,  which  you  then  produce. 

The  cut  lace  joined. — Conceal  a  piece  of  lace  in 
your  hand ;  then  produce  another  piece  of  the  same 
pattern ;  double  the  latter,  and  put  the  fold  between 
your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  with  the  piece  which  you 
have  previously  concealed,  doubled  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  pull  out  a  little  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  make  a  loop, 
and  desire  one  of  the  company  to  cut  it  asunder.  If 
you  have  conveyed  the  concealed  piece  of  lace  so  dex- 
terously as  to  be  undetected,  with  the  other  between 
your  thumb  and  fore-finger,  the  spectators  will,  natu- 
rally enough,  think  you  have  really  cut  the  latter; 
which  you  may  seem  to  make  whole  again,  while  re- 
peating some  conjuring  words,  and  putting  away  the 
two  ends  of  the  piece  that  are  actually  cut 

The  pulley. — Fasten  a  common  pulley  to  a  hori- 
zontal piece  of  wood,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  run  a 
cord  through  it,  with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  at  each  end; 
two  boys  take  hold  of  these  cross  pieces — one  hes  on  his 
back,  and  the  other  pulls  him  up,  sinking  himself  as  he 
raises  his  companion ;  he,  in  turn,  is  elvated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  thus  each  sinks  and  is  raised  alter- 
nately. 
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The  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  conspicuous  upon 
the  pages  of  European  and  American  biography,  ever 
commands  peculiar  respect  and  veneration.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  rich  variety,  as  rare  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive and  interesting. 


trait  et  his  character,  eccentric  in  his  manner,  and  the 
child  of  nature  and  experiment,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  practical  philosophy  amidst  candle  wicks,  tal- 
low, and  soap.  He  went  through  the  experiments  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  quantity  of  food  and  sleep 


Franklin  was  born  at  Boston,  on  the  17th  of  January,    requisite  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  and  the  kind 
1706,  exactly  ninety  years  before  my  humble  self.  His    most  conducive  to  health.     At  this  early  age,  he  adopt- 


fiMher  was  among  the  puritans  who  fled  before  perse- 
cution, and  sought  repose  in  the  wilds  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  parents  were  poor,  but  honest  and  esteem- 
ed. Poverty  is  ever  inconvenient,  but  has  not  always 
been  a  disgrace.  Honesty  and  industry  were  former- 
ly the  brighest  stars  on  the  escutcheon  of  fame. 

Franklin  manifested  a  taste  for  improvement  at  an 
early  age,  and  exhibited  talents  of  a  superior  order. 
His  pious  parents  encouraged  his  education  as  far  as 
their  limited  means  would  permit,  and  were  anxious 
to  see  him  prepared  for  the  pulpit  j  but  necessity  com- 
pelled his  father  to  take  him  from  school  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  and  place  him  in  his  shop,  to  aid  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  chandler  business.  But  this 
did  not  paralyze  his  native  genius.    Original  in  every 


ed  rules  of  temperance,  frugality,  and  economy,,  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  and  adorned  with  all  the  system  of 
mature  age.  He  also  accustomed  himself  to  meet  and 
bear  disappointments  with  philosophic  fortitude.  He 
continued  to  improve  his  mind  by  reading,  for  which 
he  had  an  insatiable  thirst.  Nothing  passed  by  him 
unnoticed,  and  his  expanding  genius  drew  philosophy 
from  nature,  from  things,  and  from  men.  He  rea- 
soned, analyzed,  moralized,  and  improved  on  every 
thing  he  saw.  Hence  the  vast  expansion  of  his  gigan 
tic  genius,  comprehending  at  one  bold  view,  throughj 
after  life,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  of  nature,  of  science, 
of  art,  of  government,  of  society,  and  all  the  relations 
of  creation,  from  the  dust  under  his  feet,  through  the 
myriads  of  animalcule  in  a  drop  of  water,  up  to  the 
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bright  seraphs  of  the  skies,  A  mind  like  his  could 
not  long  be  confined  in  a  chandler's  shop.  Open  and 
honest  in  his  disposition,  he  communicated  his  wish 
of  moving  in  some  other  sphere,  to  his  father.  After 
an  examination  of  the  various  trades,  and  working  a 
short  time  with  a  cutler,  he  was  bound  to  his  brother, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer.  He  soon  became 
master  of  his  profession,  and  left  a  shining  example  for 
all  apprentices,  by  adding  to  his  industry  in'  business, 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  during  every  leisure 
hour — a  happy  prelude  to  his  glorious  and  useful  ca- 
reer through  future  life. 

So  intensely  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
•was  Franklin,  that  he  often  preferred  his  book  to  his 
meal,  and  studied  whole  nights,  in  defiance  of  the 
commands  and  entreaties  of  Morpheus.  As  he  was 
paid  a  weekly  sum  for  his  board,  he  adopted  a  course 
of  simple  vegetable  diet,  by  which  he  saved  money  to 
purchase  books.  He  manifested  a  correct  taste  and  a 
sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  authors  and  sub- 
jects. Among  them,  he  studied  with  admiration  and 
attention,  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  became 
one  of  the  closest  imitators  of  Socrates,  in  his  mode  of 
reasoning  and  habits  of  life,  to  be  found  on  record. — 
Before  he  became  versed  in  the  rules  of  propriety,  he 
often  gave  offence  by  the  bold  and  obstinate  manner 
in  which  he  advanced  and  maintained  throughout  his 
opinions. 

He  now  commenced  his  literary  career ;  and,  as  is 
most  usually  the  case  with  young  authors,  he  offered 
his  first  sacrifice  to  Calliope,  in -a  strain  of  rhyming 
ideas.  His  poetry  was  applauded,  but  his  fatlier,who 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  cure<l  him  of  his  poetic 
mania,  by  turning  his  verses  into  ridicule :  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  him  to  improve  his  talents  by  writ- 
ing prose.  Suspicious  of  his  own  ability,  and  fearing 
the  shafts  of  criticism,  he  managed  to  have  several  of 
his  productions  published  in  the  paper  edited  by  his 
brother,  in  so  clandestine  a  manner,  that  no  one  could 
know  the  author.  When  he  found  they  met  with 
general  admiration,  his  vanity,  as  he  says,  did  not  let 
the  world  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  writer. 

Being  flattered  by  praise  and  attention  from  others, 
he  began  to  feel  his  importance,  which  resulted  in  an 
open  rupture  between  him  and  his  brother,  to  whom 
he  was  an  apprentice.     For  some  time  he  endured  a 
course  of  harsh  treatment,  but  at  length  resolved  to 
free  himself  from  the  chains  of  bondage.     He  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  embarking  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety.     Not  being  able  to  obtain 
business  there,  he  bent  his  course  towards  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  foot,  and  alone.     On  his  arrival  there, 
he  had  but  one  solitary  dollar  left ;  was  a  stranger, 
and  only  seventeen  years  of  age;  and,  without  busi- 
ness, must  soon  be  dependent  on  the  cold  charities  of 
the  world  for  his  bed  and  board.     On  entering  Market 
Street,  his  eccentric  appearance  excited  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude,  as  much  as  his  towering  talents  subsequent- 
ly did  the  gaze  of  the  world.     He  had  a  roll  of  bread 
under  each  arm,  and,  approaching  the  Delaware,  he 
sat  down  and  feasted  upon  his  bread,  and  drank  his 
viBter  from  the  river.    His  pockets  were  projected  to 
size  with  the  various  articles  of  his  ward- 


robe, and,  on  the  whole,  his  corpulent  appearance  was 
not  in  bad  keeping  with  old  Boniface. 

Although  there  were  but  two  printing  offices  in 
Philadelphia,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment 
in  one,  as  compositor.  He  now  reduced  all  his  theo- 
ries of  economy  to  successful  practice,  maintaining 
himself  at  a  trifling  expense,  pursuing  a  correct  and 
industrious  career,  which  gained  for  him  the  esteem 
of  all  his  acquaintances.  Amongst  others,  his  talents 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  William  Keith,  then 
Governor  of  the  province,  who  invited  him  to  his 
house,  and  treated  him  with  great  kindness. 

The  governor  was  a  man  whose  liberality,  in  pro- 
mises, often  went  beyond  the  means  of  his  purse. — 
Anxious  to  see  his  young  friend  placed  in  more  aus- 
picious circumstances  by  his  benefaction,  he  proposed 
to  set  him  up  in  business,  and  sent  him  to  London, 
with  letters  of  high  commendation,  to  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  his  new  enterprise.  On  his  arri- 
val there,  he  was  much  chagrined  to  find  that  no  pe- 
cuniary arrangements  were  made  by  his  new  bene- 
factor, and  he  found  himself  in  a  strange  land,  without 
money  to  enable  him  to  return.  But  this  was  only 
another  lesson  of  experience,  in  whose  school  he  de- 
lighted to  study ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  down  under 
the  weight  of  disappointment  and  dejection,  he  soon 
obtained  employment,  and,  by  his  skill  and  industry, 
gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  his  new  ac- 
quaintances. After  residing  there  for  eighteen  months^ 
he  took  passage  for  Philadelphia  on  the  22'J  of  July, 
1726.  On  his  passage  he  concocted  a  set  of  rules  to 
govern  his  actions  through  future  life,  of  the  following 
substance: 

1  resolve  to  be  frugal ;  to  spe^  truth  at  all  times  ; 
never  to  raise,  expectations  not  to  be  realized  ;  to  be 
sincere  ;  to  be  industrious ^  to  be  stable  ;  to  speak  ill 
of  no  man ;  to  cover,  rath»r  than  expose,  the  faults  of 
others ;  and  to  do   all  the  good  I  can  to  my  fellow 


Upon  this  foundation  of  native  granite,  he  built  a 
superstructure,  as  beautiful  and  enduring  as  the 
proudest  memorials  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  engaged  with  the  merchant,  who  owned  the  goods 
brought  in  by  the  ship  in  which  he  came,  as  a  clerk. 
The  same  industry  and  success  attended  him  in  the 
counting-house,  that  governed  him  at  the  press,  show- 
ing clearly  that  his  talents  were  of  a  rare  and  rich 
variety.  His  future  prospects  in  this  new  department 
brightened  before  him,  but  were  suddenly  prostrated 
by  the  death  of  his  employer,  which  threw  him  back 
into  his  old  trade.  For  a  few  months  he  worked  for 
his  old  master ;  but  finding  a  partner,  who  had  more 
money  than  skill,  they  commenced  business  on  their 
own  account.  His  industry  and  exertions  were  now 
pwt  in  full  requisition;  he  manned  his  own  wheelbar- 
row in  collecting  materials  for  business,  and  put  na- 
ture on  short  allowance,  until  he  should  acquire 
enough  to  be  free  from  debt.  His  industry,  punctuali- 
ty, and  correct  deportment,  gained  him  many  valuable 
and  influential  friends,  through  whose  patronage  he 
was  enabled  to  extend  his  business,  and  shake  off  his 
partner,  who  had  become  worse  than  worthless,  by 
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embarrassing  and  retarding  the  business  of  the  firm. 
Up  to  this  era  in  his  life,  Franklin  had  been  emphati- 
cally fortune's  foot-ball.  His  life  had  been  a  complete 
checker-board  of  changing  vicissitudes,  blasted  hopes, 
and  keen  disappointments.  But,  amidst  all  the  stormy 
trials  that  had  tossed  his  youthful  bark  to  and  fro,  sur- 
rounded by  the  foaming  torrents  of  vice,  he  never 
became  tarnished  by  corruption,  or  degraded  by  the 
commission  of  a  base  or  mean  action.  The  moral 
principles  deeply  planted  in  his  bosom,  by  parental 
instruction  during  his  childhood,  were  as  lasting  as 
his  life ;  a  happy  illustration  of  the  good  effects  of 
faithfulness  in  parents  towards  their  children. 

Having  now  become  liberated  from  his  partner  in 
business,  he  began  to  ieel  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  choosing  another,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  in  his  side, 
and  share  with  him  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  awaited 
him  on  this  mundane  sphere  of  action.  Accordingly, 
in  1730,  he  entered  into  a  partnership  for  life  with  a 
widow  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Read,  and  for 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  attachment  previous  to 
her  first  marriage.  In  him  she  found  a  kinder,  better 
husband,  and  in  her  he  found  a  much  more  agreeable 
partner  than  his  former  one. 

Philanthropy  predominated  in  the  heart  of  Frank- 
lin; to  belter  the  condition  of  his  fellow  men,  was 
pleasure  to  his  soul.  The  rules  governing  the  "Junto," 
formed  by  him,  and  now  merged  in  the  Philosophical 
Society,  showed  a  superior  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  the  duty  men  owe  to  the  creature  and 
the  Creator.  They  breathe  universal  charity,  kind- 
ness, benevolence,  and  good  will  to  all  mankind. — 
Amongst  them  is  one  for  the  suppression  of  intempe- 
rance, a  prophetic  prelude  to  the  exertions  of  the  pre 
sent  day  in  this  cause. 

Franklin  had  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  was  now  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  the  numerous 
rocks  and  quicksands  of  error,  on  which  so  many  are 
ruined  and  lost.  Although  he  rode  through  many  a 
storm,  prosperity  smiled  upon  him  from  this  time  on- 
ward, through  a  long  lite  of  usefulness.  His  new- 
partner  smiled  upon  him,  his  friends  esteemed  him, 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  the  present,  past  pains  were 
forgotten. 

In  1732,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  "  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  which  he  continued  until  1737, 
circulating  10,000  copies  annually.  Although  under 
an  humble  title,  it  was  a  work  of  great  merit,  being 
replete  with  maxims  and  rules  calculated  for  every 
day  u.se  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  It  gained 
great  celebrity  in  Europe,  and  was  translated  into  va- 
rious languages. 

About  this  time,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  newspaper,  which  was  conducted  with  great  ability, 
free  from  all  scurrility,  and  a  messenger  of  truth. — 
Would  to  God  the  same  could  be  said  of  all  the  public 
prints  of  the  present  day. 

He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies,  until  he  added 
to  general  science  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Latin  languages.  By  the  "Junto,"  a 
small  library  was  commenced,  which  formed  the  first 
stepping  stone  to  the  present  city  collection.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  highly  interesting  pamphlet,  on 


the  necessity  of  a  paper  currency,  and  added  much  to 
his  literary  fame  by  the  production  of  various  essays, 
written  in  his  truly  original  style.     He  filled,  succes- 
sively and  successfully,  the  situation  of  state  printer, 
clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  and  post-master  of  Phi- 
ladelphia.    He  used  unwearied  exertions  to  increase 
municipal  improvement  in  the  city,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  fire  companies,  lighting  and  improving  the 
streets,  regulating  the  watch,  and  reducing  every  thing 
to  that  system,  order,  and  harmony,  so  congenial  to  his 
mind.     He  was  the  patron  and  father  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society,  the  Pennsylvania  University  and  Hos-  '^ 
pital;  and  contributed,  in  every  way  he  could,  to  ad- 
vance the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  home, 
and  the  happiness  and  peace  of  his  fellow  citizens. — 
All  the  important  enterprizes,  both  in  the  city  and" 
province,  during  these  days  of  his  towering  fame, 
were  either  originated  by  him,  or  were  more  rapidly^  '^ 
advanced  by  his  wisdom  and  counsel;  and  scarcely"^ 
any  project  was  undertaken,  without  his  approving  ' 
sanction.  '" 

In  1741,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  "Gene-'^ 
ral  Magazine,"  which  contained  much  useful  matter,^ 
but  was  less  acceptable  than  his  previous  writings^'  '^ 
being  in  part  devoted  to  the  litigated  points  of  divinity.'' 

The  mechanic  arts  were  also  much  improved  by'"' 
him.  He  brought  to  their  aid  philosophy  and  che-^^' 
mistry,  and  combined  them  with  science,  economy,  and':  ' 
nature.  He  improved  the  chimneys,  constructed  d' 
stove,  and  proposed  many  useful  and  economical  cor-  ' 
reclions  in  domestic  economy,  from  the  garret  to  the  "' 
cellar,  from  the  plough  to  the  mill.  Science  acknow-  " 
lodged  his  master  spirit,  the  arts  hailed  him  as  their  ' 
patron,  the  lightning  bowed  in  subjection  to  his  magiie^' 
rod,  and  nature  claimed  him  as  her  favorite  son.  '^ 

In  1744,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial*  "^ 
assembly,  where  he  was  continued  for  ten  successive 
years.     Although  not  a  popular  speaker,  his  clear  head"" 
and  sound  judgment,  as  a  legislator  and  a  statesraani,!^'' 
gave  him  an  influence  over  that  body,  before  unknowr^.'*^" 

Durtng  tikfi  years  he  was  serving  his  country  in  the**^ 
assembly,  he  also  served  in  the  fields  of  experimental"'^ 
philosophy,  and  explained  many  of  the  mysterious  ph6-=''^ 
nomena  of  nature,  that  spread  his  fame  to  the  remotest"' 
bounds  of  the  civilized  world.      His  discoveries  it>  ' 
electricity  alone  were  sufficient  to  have  immortalized'  ' 
his  name.     He  was  the  first  man  on  record  who  im-'"^ 
parted  m£|gneti.sm  to  steel— melted  metals— killed  ani- ' 
raals,  and  fired  gunpowder  by  means  of  electricity—  ' 
and  the  first  who  conceived,  and  reduced  to  practlt^e, 
the  method  of  conducting  lightning  from  the  clouds  to    ' 
the  points  of  steel  rods,  and,  by  tiiem,  harmless  to  the  ' 
ground.     All  the  elements  and  fluids,  the  air,  sea,  and"  ^ 
land,  underwent  the  close  investigation  of  his  vast,  his'^^ 
philosophic  mind.  '  "  '" 

In  1758,  he  was  sent  to  Carlisle,  to  conclude  a  ' 
treaty  with  the   Indians  ;  and,  on  the  following  year,' 
to  Albany,  to  meet  a  congress  of  commissioners,  to  ar- 
range pl^ns  of  defence  against  the  threatened  hostili- 
tiQs  of  the  t>ench  and  savages,     lie  there  submitted  ^ 
a  plan  that  met  wit'h  the   unanimous  approbation  of 


the  commissioners,  but  was  so  republican  in  its  fea. 


n,n. 


tures,  as  to  be  rejected  by  those  who  had  at  heart  th/B. 
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interests  of  their  king,  more  than  the  happiness  of  the 
colonists.  4 

On  the  decease  of  the  deputy  post-master  general  of 
America,  Franklin  succeeded  him,  and  raised  the  de- 
partment from  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  expense, 
to  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown. 

About  this  time,  difficulties  arose  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  government  in  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
Yania,  which  were   finally    referred  to  the   mother 
country  for  adjustment,  and  Franklin   was   sent  to 
England  in  June,  1757,  as  advocate  for  the  province. 
With  his  usual  industry  and  address,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  his  mission,  the  difficulties  were  adjusted, 
and,  in  1762,  he  returned,  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  assembly,  and  a  compensation   of  five  hun- 
dred pounds.     He  was  now  variously   employed  in 
regulating  the  post  office  department,  making  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  devising  means  of  defence  on 
the  frontiers  :  every  department  of  government  feeling 
his  beneficial   influence.     New  difficulties  arose  be- 
tween the  assembly  and  the  proprietors,  and,  in  1764, 
Franklin  again  sailed  for  England,  with  instructions  to 
obtain  the  entire  abolishment  of  proprietary  authority. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  was  called  upon  to  perform 
more  important  and  perilous  duties.     The  plan  for 
taxing  the  colonies  had  been  long  agitated,  and  was 
now  matured  by  the  British  ministry.     This  project 
Franklin  had  opposed  from  the  beginning,  and  he  was 
now  arraigned  to  answer  numerous  accusations  brought 
against  him  by  the  enemies  of  liberty.     On  the  3d  of 
February,   1766,  he   appeared    before  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  undergo  a  public  examination.     He  was 
found  equal  to  the  task ;  his  enemies  were  astounded 
at  his  logic,  boldness,  dignity,  and  skill ;  and  his  friends 
were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  able  manner  he 
confuted  every  accusation,  and  defended  the  rights 
and  interests  of  his  native  country.     Amidst  the  at- 
tacks of  artifice  and  insolence  of  power,  he  stood  un- 
moved, and  calm  as  a  marble  statue.    He  remained, 
as  the  agent  of  the  colonies,  eleven  years  in  England, 
opposing  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  upon  the 
rights  of  Americans;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  all 
the  combined  eflforts  of  malice,  flattery,  and  intrigue, 
were  unable  to  ensnare  or  intimidate  him.     He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  etiquette,  intrigues,  cor- 
ruptions, and  devices  of  diplomacy ;  but  never  bent 
his  knee  to  Baal,  or  kissed  the  hand  of  a  crowned 
head. 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  that  induced 
his  departure  for  his  long-lost  home.  His  personal 
safety  in  England,  and  the  need  of  his  personal  ser- 
vices in  his  own  country,  admonished  him  to  return. 
He  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1775.  He  was  received 
with  marked  attention  and  esteem,  and  immediately 
elected  to  the  continental  congress,  adding  new  lustre 
and  dignity  to  that  august  body,  and  enrolling  his 
name  amongst  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Notwithstanding  he  had  used  every  exer- 
tion to  reconcile  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  and 
beFieved  his  country  was  yet  too  weak  to  achieve  their 
independence,  his  course  was  now  onward,  resolved, 
with  his  patriotic  colleagues,  on  liberty  or  death. 


The  talents  of  Franklin  were  now  had  in  constant 
requisition,  both  by  his  own  stale  and  the  general 
congress.  He  was  always  selected  to  meet  the  agents 
of  the  crown,  who  were  at  various  times  commissioned 
to  oflfer  teims  of  inglorious  peace.  They  always  found 
in  him  the  firm,  uncompromising  advocate  of  liberty, 
the  shrewd  and  wary  politician,  the  bold  and  zealous 
defender  of  the  rights  of  his  bleeding  country.  The 
disasters  of  the  American  army,  during  the  campaign 
of  1778,  induced  congress  to  apply  to  France  for  as- 
sistance. All  eyes  were  turned  on  Franklin  to  per- 
form this  important  mission.  In  October,  1776,  he 
embarked  upon  this  delicate  embassy,  and,  after  a  most 
vigilant  intercession,  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  that  nation,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1778,  to  the  great  joy  of  himself  and  his  suffering 
countrymen.  When  the  news  of  this  alliance  reached 
England,  the  ministry  were  much  alarmed,  and  des- 
patched messengers  to  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  induce 
Franklin  to  enter  into  a  compromise.  All  was  in 
vain.  To  Mr.  Hutton,  and  others,  who  came  to  him 
with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  he  replied  :  "  I  never 
think  of  your  ministry  and  their  abettors,  but  with  the 
image  strongly  painted  in  my  view  of  their  hands  red 
and  dropping  with  the  blood  of  my  countrymen,  friends, 
and  relations.  No  peace  can  be  signed  by  those 
hands,  unless  you  drop  all  pretensions  to  govern  us, 
meet  us  on  equal  terms,  and  avoid  all  occasions  of 
future  discord." 

He  met  all  their  intrigues  at  the  threshold,  and  they 
became  convinced  that  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  Ame- 
rica were  not  to  be  dragooned,  flattered,  or  driven 
from  the  bold  position  they  had  assumed.  During 
the  numerous  interviews  he  had  with  these  emissaries, 
(I  can  call  them  by  no  milder  terra,)  Franklin  was 
cautioned  by  Mr.  Heartley  to  beware  of  his  personal 
safety,  which  had  been  repeatedly  threatened.  He 
thanked  his  friend,  and  assured  him  he  felt  no  alarm, 
that  he  had  nearly  finished  a  long  life,  and  that  the 
short  remainder  was  of  no  great  value.  He  ironically 
remarked :  "  Perhaps  the  best  use  such  an  old  fellow 
can  be  put  to,  is  to  make  a  martyr  of  him." 

If  it  required  much  skill  and  perseverance  to  nego- 
ciale  an  alliance  with  France,  it  required  more  to 
preserve  it.  A  republican  form  of  government  is  ever 
repugnant  to  kingly  power.  That  the  French  in  Ame- 
rica would  imbibe  liberal  principles,  was  a  matter  of 
course.  That  the  thrones  of  Europe  would  be  en- 
dangered on  their  return,  was  truly  predicted.  By 
this  course  of  ingenious  reasoning,  the  British  ministers 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  against  the  continuation 
of  the  alliance.  But  the  eagle  eye  of  Franklin  pene- 
trated, anticipated,  and  frustrated,  all  their  dark 
schemes  of  intrigue ;  and,  in  the  event,  they  were 
compelled  to  comply  with  his  terras  of  peace,  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  re- 
tire, defeated,  disgraced,  and  hurabled.  In  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  settling  definitive  prelirainaries  of 
peace,  Franklin  was  aided  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Jay, 
and  Laurens.  These  duties  were  closed,  and  a  de- 
finitive treaty  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  at  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783. 
Although  anxious  to  be  discharged  from  further 
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public  service,  it  was  not  until  1785,  that  Franklin 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  beloved  country,  where 
he  could  breathe  the  pure  air  of  republican  freedom, 
no  longer  polluted  by  kingly  power.  During  this 
time,  he  had  concluded  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Prussia.  On  his 
departure  from  Europe,  every  mark  of  respect  was 
paid  hira,  by  kings,  by  courts,  by  the  literati,  and  by 
all  classes  of  society,  that  the  most  towering  ambition 
could  desire.  He  was  clothed  with  the  mantle  of 
love  and  unfading  glory.  His  reputation  was  perched 
sublimely  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  fame  could  rear. 
He  had  been  a  pillow  of  fire  to  the  American  cause, 
and  a  pillar  of  smoke  to  the  enemies  of  human  rights. 

At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  borne  down  by  fatigue 
and  disease,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  was 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy,  esteem,  and  respect,  by 
all  the  friends  of  liberty,  from  the  humblest  citizen  up 
to  the  illustrious  Washington. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  his  great 
anxiety  to  retire  from  the  public  gaze,  he  was  soon 
appointed  Governor  of  Pennsylvania — and  subsequent- 
ly, in  1787,  elected  a  duleeale  to  the  convention  that 
framed  the  federal  constitution.  Many  of  the  brigh 
trails  of  that  nmtchless  instrument  received  their 
finishing  strokes  from  his  master  hand.  Early  in  1790, 
his  infirmities  of  body  confined  iiira  to  his  room;  but 
his  immortal  mind  remained  unimpaired.  When  ap- 
proaching rapidly  the  confines  of  eternity,  he  still 
looked  with  anxious  solicitude  ujx)n  the  interests  of 
the  young  re|)ublic.  He  still  continued  to  benefit 
mankind  by  his  writings  and  counsels.  Some  of  the 
most  strong  and  vivid  productions  from  his  pen,  were 
written  during  his  confinement.  His  diseases  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  on  the  17th  of  April.  1790, 
calm  and  resigned,  cool  and  collected,  peaceful  and 
happy,  he  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
Creator — quited  this  vale  of  tears,  and  slumbered, 
quietly  and  sweetly,  in  the  arms  of  death,  in  the  full 
laith  of  rising  to  a  glorious  imraorlaliiy  in  realms  of 
bliss  beyond  the  skies.  ' 

By  his  will,  he  prohibited  all  pomp  and  parade  at 
his  funeral.  He  was  anxious  .that  the  plain,  republican 
manner  of  his  long  and  useful  life  should  be  strictly 
observed  in  the  mournful  obsequits  of  his  interment. 
He  was  buried  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Christ  Church  yard,  where  a  plain  mar- 
ble slab,  even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  points 
where  he  lies.  With  his,  moulders  the  dust  of  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  harmony  and  peace. 
No  other  inscription  is  upon  the  tomb,  except  his  and 
her  name. 

His  death  was  deeply  lamented  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Congress  ordered  mourninj  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  United  States  one  month. 
The  event  was  solemnized,  and  many  eulogies  pro- 
nounced in  France.  The  National  Assembly  decreed, 
that  each  of  its  members  should  wear  a  badge  of 
mourning  on  the  occasion,  for  three  days.  The  sen- 
sations produced  there  by  his  death,  were  as  imposing 
and  interesting,  and  celebrated  with  as  much  devotion 
as  those  recently  witnessed  in  our  country,  on  the 
death  of  La  Fayette. 


In  reviewing  the  life  of  this  great  benefa  >e 
mankind,  we  find  A  richer  variety  to  admire,  th  < 
that  of  any  individual  upon  the  historic  page.  In  Wu 
ever  station  he  moved,  he  was  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. He  entered  upon  the  stage  of  action  at  a 
time  when  the  world  needed  just  such  a  man ;  and 
continued  upon  it  just  long  enough  to  finish  all  he 
had  begun.  He  was  found  just  equal  to  every  work 
he  undertook,  and  always  stopped  at  the  golden  point 
of  the  finishing  stroke — a  modest  hint  for  me  to  close. 
You,  who  profess  to  admire  his  virtues,  talents,  and 
usefulness,  prove  your  sincerity  by  imitating  his  ex- 
amples. AMMONIUa 

Franklin's  First  Visit  to  Philadelphia, 

AS    RECOUNTED   BY    HIMSELF. 

I  have  entered  into  the  particulars  of  my  veyage, 
and  shall,  in  like  manner,  describe  my  first  entrance 
into  this  city,  that  you  may  be  able  to  compare  begin- 
nings so  little  auspicious  with  the  figure  I  have  since 
made. 

On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  work- 
ing dress,  my  best  clothes  being   to  come  by  sea.     I 
was  covered  wi[i»dirt;my  pockets  were  filled   with 
shirts  and  stockings;  I  was  unacquainted  with  a  single 
soul  in  the  place,   and    knew  not  where   to  seek  a 
lodging.     Fatigued  with  walking,  rowing,  and  having 
I  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hun- 
I  gry,  and  all  my  money  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar, 
I  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  of  coppers,  which  I  gave 
I  te  the  boatmen  for  my   passage.     As  I  had  assisted 
them  in  rowing,  they  refused  it  at  first ;  but  I  insisted 
on  their  taking  it.     A  man  is  sometimes  more  generous 
when  he  has  little  than  when   he  has  much  money; 
probably  because,  in  the  first  case,   he   is  desirous  of 
concealing  his  poverty. 

I  walked  toAards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking 
eagerly  on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Market  street, 
where  I  met  with  a  child  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  Oftea 
had  1  made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I  inquired 
where  he  had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the 
baker's  shop,  which  ho  pointed  out  to  nie.  I  asked 
for  some  biscuits,  expecting  to  find  such  as  we  had  at 
Boston,  but  they  made,  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at 
Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf. 
They  made  no  loaves  at  that  price.  Finding  myself 
ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  well  as  of  the  different  kinds 
of  bread,  I  desired  him  to  let  me  have  three-penny- 
worth of  bread  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  gave  me 
three  large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  so 
much  :  I  took  them,  however,  and,  having  no  room  in 
my  pockets,  I  walked  on,  with  a  roll  under  each  arm, 
eating  a  third.  In  this  manner  I  went  through  Mar- 
ket street  to  Fourth  street,  and  passed  the  house  of 
Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future  wife.  She  was 
standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought,  with 
reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque 
appearance. 

I  then  turned  the  corner,  and  went  through  Ches- 
nut  street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way;  and,  having 
made  this  round,  I  found  myself  again  on  Market 
street  wharf,  near  the  boat  in  which  I  arrived.  I 
stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught  of  the  river  water; 
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interest' finding  myself  sotigfied  with  my  first  roll,  I  gave 
coloni;  other  two  to  a  woman  and* her  child,  who  had 
Oome  down  with  us  in  the  boat,  and  was  waiting  to 
*  continue  her  journey.  Thu8  refreshed,  1  regained 
the  street,  which  was  now  full  of  well-dressed  people, 
all  going  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and  was 
thus  led  to  a  large  Quakers'  meeting  homse,  near  the 
market  place.  I  sat  down  with  the  rest,  and,  after 
looking  round  me  for  some  time,  hearing  nothing  said, 
and  being  drowsy  irom  my  last  night's  labour 
and  want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  In  this 
Btate  I  continued  till  the  assembly  dispersed,  when 
one  of  the  congregation  had  the  goodness  to  wake 
me.  This  was  consequently  the  first  house  I  entered, 
or  in  which  I  slept,  at  Philadelphia. 


AN    INTERCEPTED    DESPATCH. 

Mr.  Hood  deplores,  and  justly,  "  the  notorious  rude- 
ness of  what  is  called  Civil  War;"  and  he  })rodiices 
the  following  letter,  written  by  a  finished  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  as  a  proof  that  even  civil  war  may 
be  civilizeJ,  and  carried  on  wilh  becoming  courtesy. 
The  letter  is  dated  fro.m  "  Caslille  Senior ,"  and  ad- 
dressed to  a  public  functionary  at  Madrid. 

"  Your  Excellency, — I  had  the  honor  of  describing 
in  my  last  despatch,  a  little  perstmal  rencontre  with  ilie 
gallant  general  on  the  other  side;  and  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  laying  bclbre  you  the  agreeable  result  of 
another  alTair,  of  the  s*ame  nature. 

"Early  on  the  19lh  instant,  our  picq nets,  wilh  a 
becoming  deference  to  their  superiors,  retired  from  ihe 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  intimated 
that  I  might  shortly  expect  the  favour  of  a  visit.  I 
immediately  sent  the  light  dragoons  and  lancers  to 
the  front,  with  instructions  to  give  the  gentlemen  on 
horseback  a  hearty  welcome,  and  provide  as  they  best 
could  for  their  entertainment,  till  I  should  be  prepared 
for  their  recejttion,  as  well  as  of  any  friends  they 
might  bring  with  them.  I  flattered  myself,  indeed, 
that  I  should  enjoy  the  company  of  their  whole  army, 
and  they  were  so  good  as  not  to  disappoint  me.  A 
lively  cannonade  quickly  announced  their  approach 
by  a  salute,  which  was  cordially  returned  from  the 
whole  of  our  batteries  ;  and  then  a  cloud  of  skirmishers 
pushed  forward  to  our  ti-ont,  and  commenced  a  liberal 
■exchange  of  compliments  with  our  tiralleurs.  Our 
cavalry  in  the  meantime  had  sought  an  introduction 
to  their  horse,  which  was  met  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner, and  many  intimacies  were  formed,  that  only  ended 
with  life.  The  cavalry  at  length  retired,  but  evidently 
with  regret,  and  many  reiterated  promises  of  soon 
coming  again. 

"  Their  main  body  now  appeared  moving  in  the 
best  disposition  towards  us,  whilst  the  rifles  on  the 
flanks  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  our  ofllcers, 
who  received  many  substantial  tokens  of  their  regard. 
A  closer  acquaintance  was  now  sought  with  an  era- 
pressment  quite  flattering ;  indeed  it  was  difficult  to 
reply  in  adequate  terms  to  the  warmth  and  importu- 
nity of  their  offers.  Perceiving  tliat  we  had  some 
very  heavy  guns  on  our  right,  they  obligingly  under- 
took to  carry  ihem;  professing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  sincere  inclination  to  eerve  our  light  artillery. 
They  also  wished  to  take  charge  of  a  hill  on  the  left 
that  might  annoy  us;  but  had  the  courtesy  to  resign  it 
to  Colonel  Bower,  on  a  representation  that  the  emi- 
nence was  indispensable  to  his  views.  Their  cavalry 
also  endeavoured  gallantly  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  us;  and  in  particular  evinced  a  lively 
desire  to  visit  some  of  our  squares ;  but  which, 
on  the  plea  of  inconvenience,  we  found  means  to  de- 
cline. There  had  manifestly  been  a  design  of  drop- 
ping in  upon  us  unprepared,  but  fortunately  I  was 


enabled  to  foil  the  pleasantry,  and  even  to  turn  the 
table  upon  themselves.  The  enemy  finally  gave  up 
every  point,  and  handsomely  offered  to  accommodate 
us  with  the  field  of  battle ;  but  feeling  bound  in  polite- 
ness to  return  the  visit,  I  ordered  an  advance  of  the 
whole  line ;  and  we  were  at  once  hospitably  permitted 
to  enter  the  lines  without  ceremony,  and  made  our- 
selves at  home  in  their  camp.  In  justice  to  their  ge- 
nerosity, I  must  not  omit  to  state,  that  we  found  it 
abundantly  provisioned — the  artillery  at  our  command 
— the  whole  baggage  devoted  to  our  use,  and  even 
the  military  chest  left  very  much  at  our  service. 

"  The  list  of  casualties  is  not  made  up — but  I  am 
in  possession  of  some  of  the  details.  The  19  ih  was 
politely  invited  to  a  masked  battery,  and  a  succession 
of  balls,  kept  up  with  a  spirit,  that  the  regiment,  and 
Major  Smith  in  particular,  will  long  remember.  Colo- 
nel Bower  is  deeply  indebted  to  a  lancer,  who  helped 
him  oflf  his  horse,-  and  Capt.  Curtis  is  lying  under  a 
similar  obligation  in  the  hospital.  Capt.  Flint  owes 
the  cure  of  his  asthma  to  the  skill  of  a  carbineer ;  and 
Lieut.  Power  was  favoured  with  as  specific  a  remedy 
for  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Colonel  Boult 
was  handsomely  presented  with  the  freedom  ef  the 
field,  enclosed  in  a  shell;  and  Major  Brooke  is  absent, 
having  received  a  pressing  invitation  that  he  could 
not  well  resist — to  visit  the  enemy's  quarters. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  MANNERS. 

(Countersigned)  CHESTERFIELD." 


ABSTRACTION  vs.    EXTRACTIpN. 


Counsel  is  often  allowed  to  crinminals  in  the 
Parisian  courts.  A  thief  was  one  day  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  picking  a  gentleman's  pocket. 
An  advocate  was  appointed  for  the  prisoner  to 
have  his  advice,  when  the  latter  drew  the  pri- 
soner aside  :— "Is  it  true  that  you  picked  so-and- 
so's  pocket.'"— "It  is,  sir,"  said  the  thief, '"but"— 
"■  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  advocate :  "  the 
best  advice  1  can  give  yon  is  to  be  oil" as  quickly 
a?  possible."  Th'i  thief  followed  the  advice,  and 
retreated  down  siaits.  The  advocate  then  re- 
turned to  his  seat,  when  the  President  inquired 
what  he  had  to  say  in  defence  of  the  prisoner  i* — 
"Gentlemen,"  said  lie,  "the  poor  fellow  has  con- 
fessed his  crime,  and  as  he  was  left  ungtjarded, 
and  1  named  his  Couosel,  I  thought  it  best  to  ad- 
vise hitn  to  take  to  flight:  he  did  not  hesitate, 
hut,  upon  this  advice,  immediately  disa|>peared." 
—This  gave  rise  to  much  mirth  ;  no  blame  could 
attach  to  the  advocate.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Bench  to  regulate  llie  practice  of  the  Court,  of 
the  jailers  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  prisoner, 
and  prevent  his  escape. 
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THE     PAINTER'S     TALE 


"The  picture  I — ills  a  strange  picture,"  said  the 
painter,  smiling,  "of  which  you  asked  nie  so  many 
questions  some  nights  since, — is  a  poriraii.and  a  strik- 
ing portrait,  though  you  see  nothing  but  the  eyes  i 
the  cloak  covers  every  thing  else.  Jt  is  as  1  saw  it;  and 
I  was  told  I  was  fortunate  in  catching  so  much.  You 
perceive  I  have  not  been  dealing  with  my  own  fan- 
tansies:  before  1  have  done,  you  will  feel  I  knew  the 
man." 

Have  any  of  my  fair  readers  been  at  San  Marino  ? 
Probably  none.  It  is  not  a  place  for  Italians,  who 
must  have  their  opera  and  Corso  ;  and  Englishmen, 
as  of  old,  in  despite  of  the  rebuke  of  Casti,  travel  "  like 
their  trunks."  Yet  San  Marino  is  a  place  to  spend  a 
week,  nay  weeks,  at.  It  is  a  republic,  and  republics 
are  now  antiquities  :  to  artists  it  is  a  new  mine  :  no 
small  inducement  to  me.  We  want  something  of  the 
kind,  Rome  and  Romans  having  been  long  since  paint- 
ed out.  In  fine,  it  is  aierra  incognita — a  "  suolo pro- 
pria vergine" — a  place  for  all  classes  of  the  curious  to 
explore.  With  some  such  object  I  rambled  there, 
coming  up  from  Rieti  and  Terni,  some  four  or  five 
years  ago.  I  had  no  intention  of  staying  longer  than 
a  day,  but  no  better  motive  for  quitting  it;  so, 
wheihcr  it  was  my  indolenc*  or  my  destiny,  (one 
usually  stands  for  the  other,)  I  passed  there,  1  do  not 
well  kr.ovv  how  or  wherefore,  an  entire  month.  The 
palriciaiis  were  coming  in  from  Rimini  ihr  the  sum- 
mer, and  very  jjressing  and  hospitable  :  the  burghers 
were  like  the  patricians  ;  so  that,  between  both,  I  ran 
great  risk  of  being  naturalized,  and  beriming  a  citizen 
myself  The  place  is  really  a  curious  s.  rt  of  extrava- 
ganza in  our  modern  times.  Imagine  tin  almoet  per- 
pendicular rock  crowned  with  a  church,  a  town  at  its 
feet,  and  a  territory  of  about  five  miles  round,  and  you 
have  "  the  state."  The  nobles  keep  the  rock,  and  the 
burghers  enjoy  the  plain  ;  so  that  society  is  divided  by 
the  very  ground,  and  each  stands  as  ptinctiliously  to 
his  topography  as  to  his  "  ceto."  I  was  a  sort  of  public 
guest,  honoured  with  all  the  honorable  things  of  the 
place.  Placed  on  the  red  serge  seals  of  the  Grihme 
at  church  ;  at  the  Arengo,  beside  the  capitani  them- 
selves ;  admitted  without  question  into  the  CafTe  de 
Nobili  in  the  rock  above,  and  into  the  cool  cavern 
wine-cellars  of  the  burghers  below, — I  drew  up  laws, 
or  painted  portraits  of  their  great  men,  in  the  morning, 
and,  with  their  bailiffs,  walked  the  circuit  of  the  repub- 
lic in  the  evening.  The  church  was  my  usual  haunt; 
it  seemed  hewn  by  some  Cyclop  out  of  the  rock  itself 
I  liked  the  cool  stone  bod  of  San  Marino,  and  still 
more  this  inscription —  "  To  the  Author  of  our  Liber- 
ties."— San  Marino,  Auctori  Liberties,"  rather  an  odd 
juxtaposition,  and  which,  in  our  days,  would  have 
stamped  him  a  carbonaro.  The  view  from  the  place 
is  delicious.  Far  off  beyond  Rimini,  to  the  east,  the 
long,  blue,  level  line  of  the  Adriatic  is  seen,  with 
v^hite  specks,  or  dashes  of  towns,  villas,  and  villages 
dappling  the  luxuriant  green;  then,  to  the  left  nestling 
in  the  foldings  of  the  Umbrain  mountains,  clusters  of 
little  hamlets,  scarcely  detected  by  their  smoke;  be- 
fore you  the  rich  plain,  with  its  heavy  harvest,  and 
vineyards  purpling  and  mellowing  them,  and  its  twist- 
ed streams  and  red  towers  now  in  ruins — another  age 
still  lingering  with  ours.  But  all  are  not  so.  There 
is  one  far  off;  1  could  point  out  to  you,  yonder  to  the 
left,  as  if  I  were  now  sitting  under  the  church-citadel, 
— of  some  fame  in  the  old  Morea  wars,  and  still  re- 
taining part  of  its  former  renown.  It  is  now  used  by 
the  Pope  as  a  sort  of  country  St.  Angelo — a  prison  con- 
fined to  state  offences.  The  San  Marino  people,  who, 
I  believe,  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  go  there  occa- 
sionally on  a  sort  of  antiquarian  excursion.  A  patri- 
cian friend  of  mine,  who  had  come  up  with  the  others 


from  the  Marino,  to  spend  his  six  months,  according  to 
law,  in  his  two-storied  palace  on  the  rock,  talked  of  it 
as  one  of  the  '  magnifices'  of  the  neighbourhood  so  in- 
cessantly, that,  to  see,  or  avoid  hearing  of  it,  I  deter- 
mined on  riding  over  the  first  morning  the  heats 
would  allow  me.  At  San  Marino  you  have,  in  the 
full  prelection  of  their  freshness,  all  the  breezes  the 
Adriatic  on  one  side,  and  the  Umbrian  forests  on  the 
other,  can  send  you.  No  inducement,  then,  to  ven- 
ture into  the  plain,  especially  after  a  sixth  or  seventh 
fever  from  your  Roman  malaria. 

The  heats  abated,  and  we  set  out.  To  San  Leo  is 
bizt  a  short  journey,  though  to  an  artist  a  most  agreea- 
ble one.  At  that  time  of  the  year,  too,  there  are  so 
many  things,  and  so  much  in  all  things,  to  see.  The 
castle  itself,  interior  and  exterior,  is  very  much  like 
other  castles — gloomy,  clumsy,  vast,  solitary  ;  sound- 
ing corridors — impregnable  walls — doors  knotted  ahd 
gnarled  with  iron — windows  letting  in  the  light  mere- 
ly to  show  the  darkness  and  the  misery — a  vast  array 
of  strength  against  a  few  weak  men.  Now  and  then 
prisoners  have  been  sent  here  from  Bologna  ;  but,  to 
give  the  San  Padre  and  his  Morea  subjects  their  due, 
it  is  generally  empty  enough.  There  was  one  prisoner, 
however,  who  had  been  for  many  years  at  San  Leo, 
and  is  there  still,  burieil  iti  the  adjoining  chapel.  He 
drew  away  the  attention  from  all  the  other  prisoners; 
I  only  saw  him  twice;  but  it  was  enough,  I  believe, 
lor  ns  both.     Of  him  is  ray  present  history. 

The  governor  had  shown  us  all  the  cells  (we  had  a 

I  "  perniesso"  from  the  delegato)  with  the  exception  of 

one.  which  he  had   forgot  ton  or  concealed,  when  on 

i  turning  up  the  chief  staircase,  in  our  way  to  upper 

day,  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard  a  strong  but  shattered 

I  voice  to  my  left,  the  chaunt  of  a  "  De   Profundis." 

"  Whom  are  they  burying,"  I  exclaimed,  "at  this  hour 

of  day  ?     You  do  not  wait  in  tha  fortress,  I  perceive, 

for  night.     No  wonder." 

"  Pardon,  Signer,"  returned  my  guide ;  "  we  are 
somewhat  more  courteous,  both  to  the  dead  and  to  the 
living.     You  hear  one  of  the  prisoners." 

"  Celebrating  his  obseipiies,  like  Charles  the  Fiflh, 
beforehand.  Is  he  afraid  that  you  will  defraud  him  ? 
I  admire  his  foresight.     Have  we  yet  seen  him  ?" 

"  No,  Signor." 

"  And  why  not  ?  He  appears  a  cavalier  of  a  most 
especial  taste,  and  quite  deserving  of  a  visit." 

"It  is  not  possible." 

"The  'perraesso.'  " 

"  Doubtless,  Signor,  the  'permesso'  will  carry  yott 
anywhere  ;  but  he  neither  likes  to  see  strangers,  nor 
strangers  to  see  him.  The  man  is  old  now,  and  the 
more  rest  he  has  for  Ixuly  'and  soul  the  better,  I  take 
it,  and  am  some  judge  in  tliese  matters,  for  both.  H» 
has  been  dying  all  this  winter,  and  cannot  live  througk 
the  next.  A  heavy  account  like  his  is  not  easily  setr- 
tled.     We  had  better  go  on." 

The  "De  Profundis"  was  no'.v  resumed,  with  somer 
harsh  touches  in  it  which  reached  my  very  soul.  It: 
came  up  from  the  very  cell  over  which  we  were 
walking,  and,  as  we  advanced,  was  more  thickened 
and  stifled  by  the  increiising  solidity  of  the  arch. 

"  Requiescat  in  pace .'"  said  my  guide. 

"Amen!"  I  replied  mechanically,  and  fell  soma 
minutes  into  silence. 

"  But,  if  you  will  see  him,"  continued  he,  interpret- 
ing my  abstraction,  "I  think  it  may  be  <lone.  Yott 
are  a  friend  of  the  Signor  Delegato,  and  I  am  here  'per 
compiacergli.' " 

With  that  we  turned  through  an  iron  grating,  and 
descended  some  twenty  or  thirty  winding  steps,  by 
frequent  usage  worn  into  one,  and  stood  before  tha 
dungeon  from  which  the  voice  had  come.  t 
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"  Have  you  the  courage  to  enter,  Signor  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  rejilied.     "  Unlock  the  door." 

"  But  it  is  not  at  all  times  he  bears  to  be  troubled. 
Let  us  first  listen." 

"  Is  he  not  your  prisoner,"  I  continued,  "  and  you 
his  keeper  ?" 

"  Why,  certainly." 

"  But  the  mind,  perhaps,  is  gone.     Is  it  so  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that ;  but  guilt,  Signor,  is  a  heavy 
load,  even  after  twenty  years  of  suffering  and  peni- 
tence.    Stay  near  ihispilone  ;  I  will  enter  first." 

I  followed  the  direction,  and  remained  near  the 
pilone,  watching  the  movements  of  my  guide.  He 
turned  the  lock  of  the  cell,  and  let  down  quietly  the 
heavy  oaken  bolts,  not  wishing  too  suddenly  to  break 
upon  its  inmate.  It  was  now  half  open.  I  beheld  a 
miserable  sight :  there  was  little  light ;  the  only  win- 
dow, high  up,  was  small  and  heavily  grated,  and  look- 
ed out  upon  the  dry  moat,  and  was  nearly  choked 
with  briars  and  brambles,  and  tall,  sweeping  hemlocks  ; 
but  by  the  green  glare  sort  of  twilight  it  threw  upon 
the  floor  of  the  dungeon,  I  soon  saw  enough.  For  a 
short  time  all  was  silent :  I  doubted  whether  there 
was  a  prisoner.  Something  now  began  to  move  along 
the  stone  pavement,  in  the  far-offend  of  the  cell — not 
a  man,  surely,  for  it  crawled  on  all  fours;  and  yet 
nothing  but  a  man  could  find  entrance  here. 

"Who  vexes,  at  this  h»ur,  the  dead  and  the  buried, 
and  the  judged,  and  the  condemned  ? — who  hath  a 
right  but  God,  and  God's  own  angels?"  exclaimed  a 
hollow  human  voice,  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  earth. — 
"  Is  it  not  written,  '  I  have  given  his  angels  charge 
over  thee  V  Shall  the  worm  man  presume  to  dispute 
vengeance  with  God  and  God's  angels?"  A  pause 
ensued  ;  it  was  brief.  "  Have  I  not  striven  for  thee  ? 
Ten,  aye  twenty,  have  been  said  to-night.  Art  thou 
never  to  have  rest?  The  chains  drop,  like  flax  in 
fire,  from  thousands  of  other  souls;  and  thou  art  there 
—for  ever  there  !  Is  it  never,  never  to  have  an  end  ? 
Oh,  God  !  thou  art  a  jealous  God ! — in  all  thy  ways 
strong  and  fearful !" 

In  the  speaking,  he  suddenly  raised  himself  up.  1 
saw  a  human  head  :  the  light  from  the  window  came 
directly  upon  it.  The  whole  figure  was  for  an  instant 
visible;  it  was  soon  covered  up  again,  such  as  you 
see  in  the  portrait.  I  cannot  describe  it.  The  face 
was  that  of  a  man  past  seventy — age  and  utter  misery 
had  done  their  worst  upon  it;  the  scars  of  a  long  in- 
ternal combat  were  everywhere  trenched  and  rugged. 
A  white  beard  went  in  stiff  flakes  down  to  his  middle 
— the  head  was  naked — totally  bald.  Yet  the  eye,  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  wrecks,  was  strong  with  life  and 
soul ;  it  had  an  untamed  bird-of-prey  kind  of  fire 
within,  which  years  and  suffering  had  not  been  in  the 
least  able  to  ©ut  down.  When  he  looked  up,  it  was 
to  threaten  or  command  ;  but  all  this  was  soon  over, 
and  he  sank  down  again,  and  went  moping  away  in 
penance  and  despair. 

"  Leave  me  I  leave  the  outcast,  the  accursed — thou 
art  not  needed  ;  the  worm  slings  which  shall  never 
die,  and  the  vulture  feeds  and  is  always  hungry — and 
the  heart  grows  and  shall  grow,  for  ever  and  ever,  for 
their  food.  I  have  wrestled  to  extort  a  blessing  ;  Is- 
rael struggled  with  the  angel  of  God,  and  prevailed — I 
wrestle  still."  With  these  words  he  clasped  a  tall 
brazen  crucifix,  which  I  could  now  discover  had  been 
planted  for  him  in  the  extremity  of  the  dungeon,  and 
lay  at  length  upon  the  floor,  groaning  out  horrid 
prayers,  and  with  his  hands  clenched  firmly  round 
the  cross,  as  if  devils  were  dragging  him  from  it. — 
"  Has  the  sentence  been  quite  read,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  quite,  quite  written,  and  pronounced,  and  published, 
through  hell  ?  Have  Michael  and  the  other  chastisers 
heard  it  ?  Has  Christ  sworn  it  ?  Is  there  no  repeal 
— no  respite — no  reprieve  ?  The  bad  thief  sits  with 
hira  in  Paradise,  but  where  is  Iscariot  ?  there  is  no 


mercy  for  Iscariot.  The  blood  falls  thick  from  his 
wounds,  but  not  on  my  head ;  oh,  God  !  on  all  heads 
but  on  his  and  on  mine!" 

And  then  began  again  the  same  dreadful  chaunt  of 
the  "  De  Prufundis,"  mixed  with  moans,  and  impreca- 
tions, and  prayers,  and  blasphemies,  so  harrowing  and 
appalling,  that  i  supplicated  the  guide,  with  my  hands 
on  my  ears,  in  hasie  lo  retire. 

I  could  not  for  some  time  speak  :  the  guide  chari- 
tably left  me  to  myself,  till  vye  came  into  the  open 
air. 

"  Ah,  Signor !  there  is  much  to  pardon,  but  God  is 
good.  There  is  hope  for  all,  but  the  sinner  against 
the  Holy  Ghost!" 

"Deeply  hath  he  repented,"  said  I,  "sore  and 
sharply  been  scourged — no  mattel:  what  hath  been  his 
crime.     Is  it  always  so  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  continued  my  informant.  "  I  was 
standing  at  this  very  gate  that  evening — the  last  day 
of  the  octave  of  Corpus-Christi,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  fair  and  quiet  evening  like  this — when  he  arrived 
at  the  hour  of  Ave  Maria,  at  our  hold,  I  never  saw 
a  finer  form  of  man,  though  no  longer  young,  nor  a 
firmer  tread,  nor,  ghastly  pale  as  he  was,  a  prouder 
look,  than  when  he  came  down  amongst  us,  between 
the  two  Pope's  guards,  double  manacled,  without  a 
word.  They  left  him  at  the  door  of  that  prison — he 
bowed  and  entered,  and  never  quitted  it  more!  He 
never  complains — he  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps,  as  if 
some  other  being  did  it  for  him,  with  whom  his  mind 
has  no  sort  of  communion.  It  is  all  with  himself  that 
he  is  at  war — with  voices  in  his  own  heart  that  he 
talks — with  beings  the  bad  only  see  that  he  strives. 
The  crucifix  you  saw  is  his  stay.  He  clings  to  it 
sometimes  like  a  drowning  man,  and  laughs  when  he 
has  got  hold  of  it,  and  turns  back  ecofling  at  the  fiends 
whom  he  has  foiled.  But  this  is  over  in  an  instant,, 
and  then  he  falls  away,  grovelling  and  groping  through 
the  darkness  as  before.  Beard,  hair,  nor  nails,  has  he 
ever  cut ;  nor  will  he  stand  up  erect,  or  walk  like 
other  men.  '  No,  no,'  said  he,  when  I  importuned 
him,  '  I  have  lost  all  that — I  am  no  longer  that — I  am 
a  man-beast — a  wild  beast — a  beast  of  the  forest  and 
the  den  !  I  must  not  be  proud.'  And  with  that  he 
falls  flat,  and  seems  as  he  would  enter  and  hide  him 
into  the  very  earth.  The  voice,  too,  when  he  first 
appeared  in  the  fortress,  was  clear;  damps  and  misery 
have  made  it  what  it  is.  Ah,  Signor !  it  is  a  dismal 
thing  to  hear  it  half  cry,  half  moan,  on  the  winter's 
nights,  when  I  am  often  the  only  walker  in  these  gal- 
leries, and  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  it  and  the 
swinging  and  w  histling  of  the  dreary  pines  overhead. 
The  agonies  of  those  nights  are  not  for  i^uman  ears. 
Good  God,  have  mercy  on  his  soul." 

"  This  fortress,"  said  I,  "  is  a  prison  for  political  of- 
fences only.  What  political  crime  can  that  be  which 
thus  whips  tiis  conscience  so  unremittingly  ?  There 
are  prisoners  at  San  Angelo,  at  Amona,  many  more  in 
Dalmatia,  in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  fori/eeses ; 
yet  we  have  never  heard  of  anything  like  this.  Has 
he  stabbed  his  commanding  officer — given  up  his 
trust  in  treason  ?" 

"  Worse." 

"  What  worse  can  there  be  ?" 

"  Zaconi  is  a  priest." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  It  was  that  which  brought  him  to  San  Leo — 
which  makes  this  dungeon,  and  could  make  a  palace, 
a  hell." 

"  He  has  then  married,  broken  his  vows,  or  written 
a  book." 

"  No,  Signor ;  his  vows  are  inviolate,  and  he  has 
never  offended  against  faith.  He  is  orthodox,  he  has 
nothing  to  recant.  He  is  here,  by  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  Slate — he  is  here  for  crime " 

"  Great  ?" 
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'•  Heinous ! — but  be  has  done  penance  for  fourteen 
years.     Who  of  us  can  say  as  much  ?" 

"  True.     Is  it  known  ?" 

"  IS'o,  Signori  the  crime  was  secret — the  punish- 
ment is  secret,  [i  is  lighi  the  Santo  Padre,  as  a  good 
shepherd,  should  ^paard  iiis  flock  from  all  scandal. — 
Zaconi  is  a  priest.  To  you,  however,  such  things  are 
without  danger.  You  have  also  a  'permesso.'  Let 
us  remove  to  the  seal  yonder,  where  we  shall  be  out 
of  the  sun,  and  secure  from  interruption,  and  you  shall 
hear  a  miserable  story." 

We  changed  our  seat,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
began. 

"  One  evening  in  November,  after  chapel  was  over, 
a  stranger  in  the  dress  of  an  oflicer.  but  wrapt  up  in 
his  Roman  tabarro,  appeared  at  the  porlone  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco,  and  demanded  to  speak 
with  the  Padre  Guardino.  He  was  of  a  tall,  soldierly 
appearance,  l)old  and  somewhat  overbearing  in  his 
tone,  coniracted  naturally  enough  in  a  camp,  but  of  a 
dignified  bearing ,  and,  as  any  one  who  looked  on  his 
broad  forehead  and  clear  eye  would  know,  of  right 
noble  blood.  In  a  few  moments  the  Guardiano  saw 
him,  and  the  next  morning  the  Signor  Cavalier  was 
kneeling  a  novice,  with  the  other  novices,  in  the 
choir. 

"  These  changes  are  common  in  our  convents,  and 
but  little  noticed.  GwJ  works  many  a  miracle  of 
which  we  take  no  count.  Even  in  these  evil  days  he 
is  not  forgetful  of  his  Church  No  questions  were 
asked  of  the  motives  of  this  new  conversion,  had  they 
been,  would  an  answer  have  been  vouchsafed?  It 
was  only  known  that  Don  Antonio  had  been  distin- 
guished by  an  unfortunate  duel  arising  out  of  an  af 
fair,  some  said  of  gallantry,  others,  of  national  punc- 
tilio ;  that,  in  the  wars  against  the  French,  he  had 
been  foremost  amongst  the  Guerillas  of  the  Monte 
Camino,  and  had  now  appeared  in  the  convent  either 
to  reform  his  life,  and  to  atone  for  worldly  vanities 
and  transgressions,  or,  as  others  contended,  to  continue 
them,  and  to  make  Ara  Coeli  a  ladder  to  some  of  the 
rich  suburban  bishopricks,  if  not  to  the  cardinal-vica- 
riate,  or  secretaryship  of  state  itself. 

"These  surmises,  however,  soon  died.  As  a  no- 
vice, little  was  known  of  him.  You,  Signor,  know 
■well  what  the  Ara  Cceli  is  ; — it  is  a  world  I  The  no- 
vice in  a  few  years  passed  his  probation,  and  became 
the  Padre  Zaconi.  The  Padra  Zaconi  was  known  in 
Rome  as  a  sharp  theologian,  and  as  keen  at  his  syllo- 
gism as  he  once  was  at  his  sword  :  but  he  hardly  left 
the  convent,  and  shunned  even  its  Thesis  dayp,  when 
all  Rome  was  there,  and  the  Pope  himself  conde- 
scended to  honour  them  with  his  presence.  He  soon 
became  master  of  the  novices,  and  a  strict  master  he 
vras.  He  was  a  true  reformatore,  and,  had  he  lived  in 
more  fervent  times,  would  have  founded  an  order 
himself.  Many  is  the  saint  now  who  would  have  died 
a  sinner  but  lor  the  Padre  Zaconi.  The  noviziato  had 
been  greatly  relaxed  under  the  preceding  Padre  Maes- 
tro, who  was  an  old  man,  and  loo  contemplative  for 
such  active  duty.  The  Padre  Zaconi  had  not  been  in 
office  throe  months,  when  there  was  an  entire  change. 
The  novices  of  Ara  Coeli  were  cited  as  j'xamples  in 
every  other  convent  in  Rome.  The  Santo  padre  heard 
of  it  with  delight,  and  oflen  came  to  visit  them  in 
piUegiature,  and  to  speak  on  his  methods  with  the  Pa- 
dre Zaconi.  Nor  was  the  padre  a  preacherof  doctrines 
he  did  not  practice.  He  was  a  canonized  saint.  The 
hard  duties  of  the  Ara  Coeli  were  not  enough  for  him; 
he  talked  of  leaving  it  for  a  stricter  observance.  He 
spent  great  part  of  the  night  in  his  cell  in  prayer  :  those 
who  slept  near  heard  the  discipline:  the  feasts  of 
others  were  feasts  to  him.  He  ate  meat  but  once  a  week, 
and  on  festivals,  and  then  by  strict  order  from  his  su- 
perior— '  sub  vinculo  obedientisB.'  Yet  was  he  not 
morose  nor  harsh ;  he  spoke  seldom,  it  is  true,  and 
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briefly — but  never  austerely.  If  he  commanded,  he 
gave  the  example,  too.  No  one  could  plead  excuse 
when  he  saw  the  maestro  in  the  road  before  him.  He 
was  humble,  too,  or  seemed  so — never  refused  an  act 
of  self  denial  ;  was  kind,  especially  to  the  lay-brothers;, 
and,  if  he  had  friends,  they  were  of  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  convent.  Honours  he  held  cheap.  The  second 
year  of  his  theology,  he  came  from  the  disputations 
with  such  applause  that  his  Holiness  sent  to  the  Padre 
Guardiano  to  testify  his  satisfaction,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  ere  long  he  should  see  him  as  the  Padre  Pro- 
fessore.  A  vacancy  occurred  not  long  after,  by  the 
promotion  of  the  then  professor  to  the  bishopric  of 
Forli,  but  the  maestro  refused  it.  So  it  was  with 
every  other  ofl'er.  '  He  had  found,'  he  said,  '  with 
some  difficulty,  his  way  into  port,  and  it  would  be  sad 
indeed  if  he  should  now  be  wrecked  in  smooth  water.' 

"  Yet  somehow  or  other  he  was  not  liked.  With  all 
his  strictness,  it  is  true,  the  novices  were  fond  of  him  ; 
but  the  padri,  though  they  all  praised  him,  did  no 
more.  It  is  certain  he  stood  aloof  from  them  also ;  but 
many  said  it  was  because  he  knew  them  well.  It  ia 
not  for  us.  Signor,  to  judge,  but  San  Francesco  himself 
had  often  to  deal  with  men  who  were  not  of  his  spirit. 
The  Seraphical  Order  has  had,  I  think,  three  reform- 
ers, and,  if  report  says  true,  though  Heaven  forfend 
I  should  believe  aught  to  the  disparagement  of  God's 
holy  servants,  at  that  time  Ara  Cosli  stood  in  much 
need  of  a  fourth.  Perhaps  they  felt  it,  and  saw  in  the 
Padre  Zaconi  one  who,  if  he  set  about  it,  would  cut 
and  carve  davero.  They  may  have  dreaded  or  envied 
him  ;  but,  as  I  said,  all  praised  him,  but  no  more. 

"  So  the  years  passed,  every  year  adding  to  his  re- 
pjitation,  when  it  fell  out  that  the  general  of  the  order, 
who  had  first  returned  from  his  visitation. — whether 
with  the  heat,  or  the  fatigue,  or  displeasure,  at  the  state 
of  some  of  the  convents, — took  to  his  bed  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  and  never  left  it  more.  During  his 
illness  the  zeal  of  the  Padre  Zaconi  knew  no  bounds. 
Nothing  could  remove  him  from  his  bedside.  In  truth* 
there  was  not  a  better  comfortalore  in  any  confraternity 
at  Rome  than  the  Padre  Maestro.  He  was  always 
sure  to  be  the  first  sent  for,  and  the  first  also  to  go  in 
every  epidemic,  and  to  the  fioor,  in  preference  to  the 
rich  The  Reverend  Gencrale  died  after  a  few  days' 
illness.  It  was  he  and  the  Padre  Guardino  who  closed 
his  eyes. 

"I'he  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  due  pomp  in 
Ara  Cculi,  and  many  of  the  older  of  the  community 
wept  over  his  grave.  The  Padre  Zaconi  showed  no 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other  \  but,  during  the  time  that 
the  body  was  exposed  near  the  high  altar,  he  watched 
constantly  and  silently  by  its  side. 

"The  funeral  was  now  over,  the  question  was,  who 
should  replace  the  deceased.  You  know,  Signor,  that 
the  blessed  army  of  San  Francesco  extends  over  the 
whole  earth  ;  'In  totem  orbem  lerrarum  evirit  sonus 
eorum.'  It  must  be  no  ordinary  hand  or  head  which 
can  rule  so  many,  and  rule  all  well.  All  Rome  wa« 
on  tiptoe  The  other  orders  shared  the  ferment  of  the 
convent;  day  and  night  new  arrivals  from  the  pro- 
vinces, messages  to  the  gate,  surmises,  conjectures,  re- 
ports ;  in  fact,  had  the  conclave  itself  been  assembled, 
there  could  not  have  been  more  excitement.  The 
merits  of  the  prominent  men  were  daily  discussed. 
Some  looked  to  Naples,  others  to  Spain  ;  the  majority 
wished  to  confine  it  to  the  walls.  The  public  favour 
after  a  time  seemed  to  settle  on  three  or  four.  Fra 
Agostino,  Fra  Antonio,  and,  above  all,  the  venerable 
Padre  Bernardo,  divided  the  suffrages.  The  Padre 
Zaconi  was  of  course  mentioned  ;  but  some  doubted 
his  age,  others  the  good  will  of  his  brethren.  The 
Fra  Agostino  had  been  a  wealthy  proprietor  in  the 
Patrimonia,  and  given  no  small  assistance  in  founding 
the  new  convent  of  Santa  Chiara,  at  Otricoli;  he  was, 
however,  bti.i  a  poor  theologian,  having  begun  some- 
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what  late ;  he  hold  the  (situation,  too,  of  procurator  at 
the  time,  but  would  not  have  answered  for  any  thing 
higher :  it  was  well  known  his  Holiness  would  never 
have  approved  of  him.  Fra  Antonio  failed  in  the 
other  extreme;  he  knew  nothing  out  of  his  class-room. 
Four  or  five  folios,  over  which  the  students  used  to 
sleep,  were  the  monuments  of  his  fame:  out  of  Ara 
Cojli  he  was  still  more  considered  ;  he  was  a  light  of 
the  order.  The  Padre  Barnardo  was  of  a  high  family, 
had  early  taken  the  habit,  passed  through  most  of  the 
offices,and  for  sanctity  of  life  was  superior  even  to 
Zaroni.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  his  mass  on  the 
winter  mornings  ,•  it  was  crowded.  He  was  at  this 
time  about  seventy,  but,  slill  no  novice  was  more  fer- 
vent. His  sermons  converted  thousands,  yet  he  was 
no  preacher.  Multitudes  watched  him  on  leaving  the 
pulpit  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  or  caich  a 
blessing  from  his  eye.  In  truth,  it  was  hard  to  look 
on  his  grey  hairs  and  calm  countenance  without  desir- 
ing and  resolving  to  be  better.  It  was  his  look  and 
life  which  did  the  wonder. 

"It  was  now  the  end  of  December,  and  it  was  fixed 
that  the  election  should  take  place  in  time  to  be  an- 
nounced to  his  Holiness  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  '  Te  Deum'  had  been  sung  in  Ara  Cceli,  as 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  of  the  past  year,  and,  after  matins,  the 
chapter  for  the  election  was  declared  duly  opened. 
Several  of  the  candidates  had  retired.  Fra  Antonio, 
at  refectory,  the  night  before,  had  entreated  the  com- 
TOunity  not  to  think  of  him,  but  to  leave  him  to  his  be- 
loved theology.  Fra  Agostino  was  as  little  disposed 
to  quit  his  office  of  Procurator,  of  which  he  knew 
Bomething,  and  little  of  any  thing  else.  The  contest 
thus  lay  between  Bernardo  and  Zaconi,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  little  doubt  in  whose  favour  it  would 
terminate. 

"  The  matins  had  been  sung  in  Ara  Cceli,  followed 
by  the  '  Veni  Creator,'  and  the  prostration  and  the 
mental  prayers,  when  the  'spuettino'  began.  There 
was  no  absolute  ehoice  the  first  round  ;  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  many,  the  Padre  Bernardo,  however,  took 
precedence.  On  looking  round  for  the  two  candidates, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  perceived  that  the  Padre  Ber- 
nardo was  ah.sent.  In  the  gloomy  choir  of  Ara  Cceli, 
on  a  December's  morning,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  per- 
ceive who  are,  and  who  are  not  there.  It  excited  no 
surprise.  The  Padre  Bernardo  had  more  than  once 
flaid,  in  the  preceding  v^eek,  that  he,  night  and  day, 
implored  Heaven  that  the  clialice  of  this  trial  should 
pass  away  :  it  was  only  a  new  proof  his  humility. — 
The  Padre  Guardiano  apprehending,  however,  some 
difficulties,  thought  it  right  that  he  should  be  present, 
and  sent  for  him.  The  'squettino'  went  on;  and  the 
next  round  the  Padre  Zaconi  had  an  absolute  majori- 
ty. The  instant  it  was  announced — before  another 
word  could  be  added,  as  if  by  apoplexy  or  by  light- 
ning— the  Padre  Zaconi,  covering  his  face  with  both 
his  hands,  fell  prostrate  on  llie  floor.  In  falling,  they 
heard  him  exclaim — '  Domine,  no  sum  dignus;'  to 
which  the  chpir,  struck  by  his  humility,  answered — 
»  Fiat  voluntas  tua!' 

"  In  that  very  moment,  whilst  all  was  in  confusion — 
'■ijreathless  with  haste,  pale  aa  the  marble  statues 
around — the  lay-brother  entered,  and  whispered  to 
the  Padre  Guardiano  that  he  had  found  the  unfortu- 
old  man  dead,  and  icy  cold  in  his  bed.  His  pr.nyer 
had  been  heard,  the  chalice  had  passed  away  from 
hira  :  after  his  long  service  of  seventy  years,  he  had 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

"  The  Padre  Guardiano,  in  announcing  it,  said  this 
and  more,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  cnnimiiuity 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  the  '  De  Prolundis'  vv'd«  said 
During  all  this  time  the  Padre  Zaconi  cnntjr.ued  bnw- 
ing  to  the  earth.  I  kt^ow  not  whether  he  joined  in  llie 
prayer,  bi^t,  frpcn  Ihat  day  lo  this,  it  hu  r.ever  left  him. 


"  The  Padre  Bernardo  w-as  buried  quickly,  but 
with  all  solemnity,  and  an  act  in  presence  of  his  un- 
cle, the  Dfica  di  S ,  taken  of  his  death,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  deeds  of  his  life,  his  virtues,  &c., 
with  the  view,  as  some  said,  of  promoting  a  cause  for 
his  beatification  at  some  future  day.  The  Padre  Za- 
coni was  ill,  and  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  bed; 
he  could  not  leave  it  for  some  weeks,  but  he  had  not 
yet  been  there  one,  when  the  Padre  Guardiano,  who 
was  acting  as  his  Iocaivi  lenens,  gave  strict  injunctions 
that  none  should  enter  the  patient's  chamber  without 
his  permission.  The  Padre  Zaconi  had  been  in  a  vio- 
lent delirium  the  first  night :  it  was  fortunate  that 
none  were  present  but  the  Padre  Guardiano. 

'•  I  know  not  what  passed  in  that  illness,  but  the 
Padre  Zaconi  rose  from  it  an  altered  man.  Many 
thought  it  was  the  mere  effect  of  the  malady,  but  his 
eye  showed  that  there  was  a  change  within  beyond 
the  reach  of  health  or  illness.  It  was  fixed,  but  not 
calm  ;  fixed  whi:e  others  were  not  looking,  wandering 
and  uneasy  when  they  were.  He  had  been  zealous, 
he  grew  harsh  and  precise — he  now  became  irritable. 
There  was  a  familiarity,  but  an  awe,  and  something 
worse,  in  the  approach  of  the  Padre  Guardiano:  he 
was  a  weak  but  kind  man,  and,  no  doubt,  acted  but 
for  the  good  of  all.  Pain,  deep  and  constant,  was  seen 
in  the  rigid  lines  of  his  countenance;  no  smile  ever 
came  there  more.  The  unfortunate  man  prayed  and. 
prayed,  and  the  discipline  was  now  tinged  with  blood. 
JVight  after  night  has  he  lain  on  the  cold  marbles  of 
Ara  Ccsli,  and  the  '  De  Profundis' — but  not  as  you 
heard  it — broke  from  him  then;  but  it  would  not  do. 
Yet  his  bodily  health  continued  good — his  tread  firm — 
his  voice  strong — God  strengthened  it  that  the  mind 
might  have  its  food  :  for  it  was  the  mind,  signor — the 
mind  which,  like  the  fire  of  hell,  burned  him  up 
within.  But  this  could  not  endure  forever — God  has 
his  appointed  seasons,  and  uses  men  for  their  own  ac- 
cusers when  the  lime  is  come,  compelling  them  to 
play  the  part  of  the  evil  angel,  who  shall  stand  be- 
tween them  and  salvation  in  the  latter  day  :  so  was  it 
with  Zaconi.  Whilst  Rome  was  still  loud  in  his 
praises,  and  congrUulations  poured  in  from  the  pro- 
vinces, an  event  was^  about  to  take  place  which  for 
ever  changed  all  that.  Oh  !  who  amongst  us  can  fa- 
thom the  abyss  of  the  wisdom  of  God  ? 

"  A  year  had  passed  :  and  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Padre  Bernardo's  death.  Solemn  high  mass  and 
office  were,  as  usual,  to  be  said.  It  was  also  customa- 
ry that  the  highest  functionary  present  of  the  order 
should  pronounce  the  funeral  oration;  it  fell,  of  course, 
upon  the  Padre  Zaconi.  The  mass  passed,  and  the 
office,  too,  without  any  thing  very  remarkable.  The 
Padre  Zaconi  answered  with  steadiness,  though  some- 
what too  firm — too  resolved — now  and  then,  too,  (it 
was  afterwards  observed,)  he  omitted  some  passages 
and  paused  at  others ;  and  at  one,  '  Let  my  end  be 
like  unto  theirs,*  shuddered,  and  stopped  short  altoge- 
ther: this,  however,  made  no  impression  at  the  lime. 
It  was  now  time  to  ascend  the  pulpit:  his  step  falter- 
ed visibly  on  the  stairs,  and  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore he  could  find  his  way.  Always  pale,  his  coun- 
tenance was  at  this  moment  corpse-like — an  ominous 
stillness  brooded  on  every  thing  around — every  eye 
was  fastened  on  the  pulpit — his  lips  quivered — he 
twice  rose  and  twice  sat  down — conscience  was  in  her 
last  struggle — in  a  few  moments  more  it  was  all  over 
tor  ever.  On  that  very  morning — almost  at  that  very 
hour — a  year  ago,  the  Padre  Zaconi  had  accomplished 
ihe  <leed  I  Yes,  signor  ! — he  it  was — he  was  the  mur- 
derer. The  Padre  Bernardo  slept  no  natural  sleep, 
though  seventy  years  old — he  was  forcibly  and  Irai- 
lorously  murdered.  It  is  no  use  now  going  info  that 
terrible  confession  ;  never,  I  am  tol.l,  within  these 
walls  wa«  such  a  conftssion,  publicly  or  privately, 
heard  before,     He  praised   the  dead   with  burning 
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tears — he  entreated  for  him  mercy !  mercy  !  with 
burning  supplications — forhimself,  whips,  scorns,  dun- 
geons, fire — with  an  agony  which  made  young  and 
old  tremble,  or  shrink,  one  after  the  other  away.  The 
beginning  of  his  speech  was  calm — even  resolute  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  hour,  and  to  the  mode,  and  to 
the  consequences  of  his  death,  then  it  was  that  the 
sight  of  that  man  was  truly  awful.  ]\o  torture,  cord, 
or  rack,  ever  wrung  such  terms  from  human  lips,  as  I 
have  heard  he  used.  He  had  that  morning,  a  few 
hours  before  matins,  whilst  the  convent  was  in  its 
soundest  sleep,  left  his  cell ;  his  step  was  heard,  but 
it  was  remembered  that  he  had  been  accustomed,  at 
early  hours,  to  visit  the  church  from  the  first  day  he 
entered  the  convent :  it  attracted  no  notice.  On  en- 
tering the  cell  of  Bernardo,  he  found  the  old  man,  as 
he  was  wont,  laid  on  his  liard  plank,  without  a  bed, 
and  sleeping  peaceably — soundly.  He  bolted  the 
door — set  down  his  lamp  near  the  crucifix  and  skull 
by  his  bed-side,  and  sat  for  some  moments  in  silence 
near  it — for  even  still  he  hesitated.  The  lamp  threw 
its  light  full  upon  the  quiet  brow  and  reverend  beard 
of  his  victim,  and  for  an  instant— one  liitle  instant — 
his  guardian  angel  prevailed  and  held  him  back — 
■Stirrings  of  mercy  were  felt  within  him.  *  I  must  not 
send  him  thus,'  said  he,  '  from  sleep  unto  death — I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  his  soul.  It  is  right  he  should 
make  peace  with  the  other  world  before  he  leaves 
this.'  He  awoke  him  gently,  and  the  poor  old  man 
rose  up  suddenly  in  astonishment  from  his  hard  board, 
imagining  he  had  overslept  his  hour,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years  had  missed  God's  holy  service. — 
^No,'  said  Zaconi,  sadly,  'that  for  thee  is  now  all  over. 
Look!  thy  sand-glass  is  runout — thy  day  of  laboar 
done — thy  wages  ready.  I  am  not,  however,  a  rude 
summoner — I  will  not  call  thee  till  thou  art  ready  for 
the  journey.  But  go  thou  must — death  is  certain — is 
nigh — is  within  this  chamber  whilst  1  speak?' — Oh, 
God!  and  must  I  go  without  confession,  without  Chris- 
tian rites,  without  a  single  prayer  for  my  sinful  soul ; 
this,  indeed,  is  a  dreadful  parting.'  '  Not  so!'  replied 
Zaconi.  '  Kneel  down  here — I  can  wait  for  thee  ; 
but  it  must  be  done  soon.'  He  knelt — prayed-i— was 
heard — and  before  day-light  broke,  wa.s  a  stiff  corpse. 
It  required  little  to  strangle  an  old  man  nearly  eighty; 
the  steps  of  men  passing  the  door,  and  lights  and 
Toices  hurried  it.  When  the  matin  bell  tolled,  Zaconi 
was  in  his  cell. 

"  The  avowal  was  soon  over.  On  leaving  the  pul- 
pit Zaconi  look  off,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  his  office,  and  then  his  habit,  and  then  clothed 
himself  in  sackcloth,  and  the  dress  of  a  lay- brother,  so- 
lemnly renouncing  all  and  asking  for  no  pity,  not  even 
for  a  prayer  from  the  community,  as  he  passed  away, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell.  There  he  called  for 
the  Prado  Guadiano.  and  desired  not  an  hour  should 
be  lost  in  informing  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  so  that  the 
curse  might  be  removed  from  amongst  them,  and  the 
crime  punished  without  delay.  For  punishment  he 
called  incessantly ;  it  was  the  only  consolation  he 
could  endure.  At  midnight,  a  carriage,  with  four 
guards,  waited  at  the  giaiiiie  lion,  ul  the  foot  of  the 
great  marble  steps  of  Ara  Cceli.  He  left  the  convent 
barefooted,  and  preceded  by  a  single  torch,  walked 
tlown  without  an  attendant  to  the  coadi.  He  was 
placed  between  two  sbirri,  the  other  two  opposite, 
and  hurried  off  His  cell,  and  that  of  the  Padre  Ber- 
nardo were  closed,  and  strict  silence  enjoined.  The 
next  morning  it  was  murmured  that  the  Padre  Gene- 
rale  had  relapsed  ;  daily  notices  of  hi.s  health  were 
published,  and  before  a  week  expired,  that  of  his 
death.  The  funeral  took  place  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  a  puccessor  was  soon  appointed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  criminal  arrived,  as  you  have  already  heard, 
U'ithin  the  walls. 

'•  It  is  now  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  and  I  have 


seen  no  change — no  peace.  What,  or  who  was  the 
tempter  to  the  terrible  deed,  I  dare  not  say  ;  but  we 
all  of  us  have  some  particular  devil  in  our  souls,  who 
is  strongest  when  we  think  him  most  weak.  He  had 
no  hatred  to  the  Padre  Bernardo — his  devil  was  pride 
and  ambition.  All  others  i.e  had  driven  out :  that  de- 
vil, whose  name  is  legion,  bad  kept  its  place." 

"  Requiescat  in  pace  T  I  exclaimed,  answering,  I 
believe,  to  my  own  thoughts,  for  we  had  both  been 
for  seme  instants  silent. 

"  Amen,  amen  !"  replied  my  guide  ;  "  though  it  is 
not  it  in  this  world  we  can  hope  for  it — God  grant,'' 
he  added  with  a  sigh,  "it  may  be  in  the  next !"    *     * 

Two  months  after  I  heard,  from  my  San  Marino 
friend,  whom  I  met  at  Rome,  of  his  death  :  it  was  long 
and  painful.  He  expired  chanting  the  "  De  Profundis." 


EXTRAORDINARY    DEVELOPMENT. 


The  boys  are  fond  of  stjliu^j  people  "  swelled 
heads,"  or  "  swellies,"  alluding  priucipally,  we 
believe,  to  the  developmcnih  caused  by  gratify- 
ing  the  organ  of  driok.  In  this,  they  are  phre- 
nologically  correct.  That  science  informs  ns 
that  all  organs  or  buntps  swell  by  exercise ;  and 
the  analogy  holds  good.  Diinlurs  swell  about 
the  mouth,  eaters  swell  about  the  slomach,  and 
as  the  brain  is  tlie  seat  of  the  faculties,  there  is 
reason  enough  ttiat  their  exercise  should  swell 
the  caput,  and  make  business  for  (he  halters  and 
wig  manuiactuiers.  Tlie  above  picture  is  a 
case  in  ])oint.  The  violinist,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
rasps  away  U|)on  his  C-'retnona  ;  the  mind  swells, 
healed  by  exercise;  first,  it  pushes  off  the  wig, 
and  then' (as  is  the  case  of  Jupiter, who  conceiv- 
ed Minerva  in  his  knowledge-box,  and  was 
both  father  and  mother  to  that  goddess,)  his  ge- 
nius assumes  form  and  individuality^  chips  the 
enrg,  and  in  the  shape  a  little  fiddle,  bounces  into 
this  breathing  world.  The  fact  is,  that  under 
each  bump  of  the  noddle  exists  an  embryo, 
which  inHi-ely  recjuires  U>  he  set  upon  by  enlhu- 
siaain  to  bo  hatched,  as  in  Hjc  ubwve  instance. 


Tender  Mercies  of  War. — At  the  battle  of  Au*- 
terlitz,  a  division  of  the  Russian  army  which  fought 
in  alliance  with  the  Austriuna,  in  retreating  mistook 
its  way,  and  was  gradually  forced  by  Souli's  advance 
on  a  large  extent  of  smooth  f pace  covered  with  snow. 
The  space  was  found  to  be  a  frozen  lake.  The  French 
halted  at  its  edge,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire  of  can- 
non, not  on  the  unforliinate  Russians,  but  on  the  lake. 
The  ice,  loaded  with  mon,  horsef,  and  guns,  at  last 
gave  way  under  the  <-annon  balls,  and  in  another  OMK 
raent  the  whole  division  uas  engulfed. 
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THE    DEATH    OF    THE    OLD    YEAR. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Amongf  the  living  poets  of  Great  Britain  who  have 
sprung  into  notice,  since  those  brilliant  masters  of  the 
lyre,  who  figured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  have  retired  from 
the  field,  none  has  attracted  more  favourable  regard 
than  the  writer  of  the  following  beautiful  effusion. 
His  felicity  of  diction,  wild  originality  of  conception, 
and  melody  of  numbers,  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Most  of  his  poems  are  short — small,  but  priceless 
gems — and  as  our  limits  will  readily  permit  our  mak- 
ing extracts  from  the  two  volumes  already  published, 
which  are  exceedingly  rare  in  tliis  country,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  presenting  occasionally  to  our  read- 
ers, some  of  the  happiest  effusions  of  this  original  and 
highly  popular  poet. 

I. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow. 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing  : 
Toll  ye  the  churchbell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die ; 

Y©u  came  to  us  so  readily. 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

n. 

He  lieth  still :  he  doth  not  move : 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above — 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love. 

And  the  New  year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  have  you  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

ni. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  yoa, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  mtist  die. 

IV. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post  haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own; 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 

And  the  New  year,  blithe  and  bold,  ray  friend, 

Comes  up  to  lake  his  own. 

V. 

How  hard  he  breathes !  over  the  snow 
I  beard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro : 
The  cricket  chirps :  the  light  burns  low : 
Tis  nearly  one  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die; 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  f — 

Speak  out  before  you  die.     ^ 


VI. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin — 
Alack !  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes:  tie  up  his  chin : 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friead, 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 


INSCRIPTION    IN    AN    ANNUAL.. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF    "  MISERRIMUS." 

This  globe  again  has  turn'd. 

And  brought  another  year  ; 
And  man  again  has  learn'd 
That  all's  unstabled  here : 
And  sad  it  is  to  view  the  trace 
Of  twelve  poor  months  upon  the  face 
Of  Nature,  and  the  human  race. 

Th'  united  are  estrained. 

The  proud  have  lost  a  name ; 
Consistancy  is  changed. 
But  thou  art  still  the  same. 
Yet  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  find, 
Immutable  in  form  and  mind. 
The  fair,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  kind! 


*! 


TO 


THE    ETTRICK    SHEPHE;RD. 

I  ha'e  been  thinking.  Shepherd, 
0'  that  land  of  yours  awa', 

Where  ye  wander  'mang  the  heather. 
In  the  bonny  birken  shaw; 

I  ha'e  thought  me  o'  you  musings, 
•  In  the  glen  wi'out  a  name," 

And  wish'd  that  I  were  wi' ye, 
"When  the  Kye  comes  harae." 

Yes,  for  me  to  tend  the  flocks, 
As  they  browse  upon  the  hill. 

While  ye  tune  ye'r  bormy  pipe 
To  the  murmurs  of  the  rill; 

And  then  at  simmer'.s  Gloarain*, 
It  canna  be  a  shame. 

To  wish  that  I  were  wi'  ye, 
"  When  the  Kye  comes  hame !" 

But  the  warld  is  unco'  strange, 
And  they'd  think  that  I  were  wrang. 

To  hint  sae  bold  a  wish, 
Tho'  it  were  but  done  in  sang ; 

Yet  I  canna  help  their  thinking. 
For  I  ken  they'd  do  the  same. 

And  wish  that  they  were  wi'  ye, 
"  When  the  Kye  comes  hame." 

Oh !  I  wad  that  ye  were  here, 
Tho'  no  birken  shaws  ha'e  we, 

And  the  heather  blooms  not  in  this  land 
Like  that  beyond  the  sea ; 

Yet  our  own  deep  woods  are  bright, 
In  their  autumn-gilded  frame. 

There,  how  sweet  wi'  ye  to  wander, 
"  Till  the  Kye  comes  hame." 

But  ye'll  never,  nevex  come 
Frae  that  land  beyond  the  sea, 

For  the  very  hills  wad  miss  ye. 
Gin  ye  should  come  to  me; 

Yet  I'd  give  up  every  hope, 
Every  glittering  thought  o'  fame, 

But  to  be  with  ye,  ray  shepherd, 
"  When  the  Kye  coraes  harae." 

caw. 
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THE    VOLUNTEER 


'•  The  following  incidents,"  says  the  author,  "  al- 
though romantic,  are  not  fiction,  but  sad  realities.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
liberty,  and  anxious  to  aid  in  unriveting  the  chains  of 
Spanish  tyranny,  in  South  America,  I  left  France, 
with  all  its  pleasures,  determined  to  enlist  under  the 
high  floating  banners  of  independence.  Favourable 
winds  soon  wafted  me  to  the  destined  port  I  readily 
obtained  a  place  in  the  republican  army,  look  up  the 
line  of  march,  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  were  on  the 
heights  of  Peru.  The  rogiruent  to  which  I  belonged, 
formed  the  advance  guard  of  a  .-^trung  division  of  the 
army.  The  object  of  oiar  general  was  to  lake  Peru, 
then  in  possession  of  the  royalist;.  We  proceeded  with 
great  caution  in  passing  the  mountains,  as  they  were 
infested  with  hordes  of  banditti,  whom  we  considered 
more  dangerous  than  the  opposing  army,  and  whose 
thirst  for  blood  and  plunder  knew  no  bounds.  The 
war  of  Sfjuth  America  was  one  of  great  obstinacy. 
The  struggle,  in  many  of  the  battles,  was  like  a  duel, 
man  to  man — no  quarter — determined  on  death  or 
victory.  To  take  prisoners,  was  usually  wut  ol'  the 
question. 

"  I  was  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers — a 
regiment  that  acted  a  noble  part  in  the  trying  scenes 
of  that  eventful  period.  It  was  composed  principally 
of  soldiers  from  Chili,  and  although  poorly  clad,  they 
were  hold  and  brave.  As  we  approached  the  Andes, 
our  Indian  spies  gave  notice  that  a  formidable  force 
was  in  advance,  determined  to  dispute  our  passage. 
They  were  headed  by  the  bloody  Benavides.  I  re- 
ceived an  order  to  take  six  men  and  examine  his  posi- 
tion. I  was  instructed  to  advance  as  near  as  prudence 
would  admit.  At  three  o'clock  we  started.  We  fol- 
lowed the  dried-up  course  of  a  mountain  torrent  for 
about  an  hour,  when  we  rounded  a  kind  of  promon- 
tory. Soon  after  this,  terrific  shouts  were  heard, 
above,  in  the  rear,  and  in  front:  but  not  a  human 
being  could  be  seen.  For  a  moment  we  stood  in 
amazement.  We  then  advanced  ;  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded twenty  steps  before  a  well-directed  fire  brought 
to  the  ground  four  of  my  men.  We  then  attempted  to 
retreat,  but  were  intercepted  by  twenty  men,  who 
sprang  from  their  ambush.  We  spurred  our  horses, 
and  endeavoured  to  break  through  them,  but  all  in 
vain.  My  two  comrades  were  killed,  and  1  was  badly 
wounded.  I  was  immediately  stripped  ot  every  thing 
except  my  shirt  and  pantaloons.  At  first,  they  were 
determined  on  my  immediate  death,  but,  finally,  de- 
cided to  conduct  me  to  Benavides,  their  savage  leader, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  me  some  desired  information. 
I  was  immediately  carried  to  the  point  of  the  mountain 
where  the  chief  had  his  head  quarters,  ftuffering  se- 
verely from  the  wounds  I  had  just  received.  Ushered 
into  his  presence,  1  found  myself  surrounded  with 
tawny  figures,  whose  countenances  were  marked  with 
all  the  traits  of  birbarity.  At  the  order  of  their  gene- 
ral they  retired,  and  left  us  alone.  Benavides  was  of 
middle  stature — hair  gray  and  long — with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  cunning  and  cruelty.  With  his 
paper  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  examined  me  some  time 
in  silence,  and  then  asked  me  sundry  questions.  So 
perfectly  was  he  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
with  the  situation  of  our  array  that  he  corrected,  with 
a  smile,  every  error  in  my  answers  to  him.  He  did 
not  design  to  attack  the  republican  airray,  but  to  annoy 
it  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountain.  I  expected 
that  the  end  of  this  interview  would  be  followed  by 
immediate  death,  but  soon  after,  I  found  my  life  was 
to  be  spared  for  a  time.  To  save  the  life  of  a  prisoner, 
was  so  contrary  to  the  known  character  of  this  savage 
monster,  that  I  could  not  conjecture  my  future  destiny. 
Al^ut  one,  the  next  morning,  1  was  placed  upon  a 


mule,  between  two  sacks  of  corn,  and  the  party  took  "^ 
up  the  line  of  march.  My  hands  were  tied,  wounded 
and  disabled  as  I  was,  and  every  step  produced  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  I  was  placed  with  the  rear 
guard  and  baggage.  At  the  break  of  day,  the  main 
body  were  six  miles  in  advance  of  us.  The  rear  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Manuel,  with  whom  I  had 
exchanged  some  few  words,  and  who  treated  me 
politely.  The  morning  sun  and  the  mountain  breeze 
revived  me  in  some  measure,  still  I  felt  careless  of 
life.  We  continued  to  advance  until  we  came  in 
sight  of  an  Indian  habitation.  Arrived  at  this,  I  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water,  which  was  given  to  me  by  a 
pretty  little  girl,  about  six  years  old,  in  a  horn.  She 
then  said,  "  God  bless  you,  Pobre,"  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  an  angel.  For  a  moment  I  forgot  my  misery, 
and  the  recollection  of  this  small  incident,  is  still  che- 
rished with  grateful  feelings  towards  my  little  friend. 
She  then  ran  with  great  haste,  and  handed  a  piece 
of  paper  to  Lieutenant  Manuel,  which  was  from  his 
chief,  and  contained  this  laconic  order: — 

"  *  1  have  decided  not  to  keep  the  prisoner,  kill 
him.' 

"  This  came  upon  my  ears  like  d  thunderbolt,  as  I 
had  begun  to  indulge  some  hope  that  I  might  yet  live 
to  see  better  days.  A  moment  of  agony  ensued,  and 
I  was  again  the  poldier,  and  told  the  officer  I  was 
ready.  He  then  ordered  a  large  negro,  whose  figure 
is  often  fresh  before  me,  to  conduct  me  to  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  projecting  over  a  deep  ravine,  and  dis- 
charge a  carbine  at  my  head,  and  throw  my  body  over. 
The  lieutenant  then  bowed  a  farewell  to  me,  mani- 
festing a  sympathy,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unusual 
among  those  savage  bands. 

"Death  seemed  now  sure  of  a  victim:  my  executioner 
proceeded  with  mo  to  the  fatal  spot.  I  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  my  country,  my  friends,  and  the  world.  My 
vision  seemed  already  to  meet  the  confines  of  an  un- 
tried eternity.  The  sable  monster  dismounted,  took 
his  carbine  from  his  saddle  charged  it,  and  prepared 
to  execute  the  order,  with  all  the  sarig  froid  of  a 
butcher.  The  trying  moment  at  length  arrived ;  he 
levelled  his  gun,  ray  every  muscle  contracted,  but  the 
lock  missed  fire.  '  Carbine  of  the  devil,'  exclaimed 
the  negro,  '  it  is  not  made  like  the  other.'  Again  he 
primed  and  arranged  his  piece,  and  said,  '  I  think  all 
is  right  now.'  A  second,  a  third," and  a  fourth  time 
it  failed.  To  rac,  the  agony  of  suspense  was  more 
horrible  than  death.  '  In  the  name  of  God,'  said  I, 
if  you  are  a  Christian,  do  bring  another  gun  and  finish 
me.'  He  yielded  to  my  request,  mounted  his  mule, 
and  rode  away.  At  this  awful  moment,  abandoned, 
as  I  believed,  by  God  and  man,  I  upbraided  myself  for 
resignation  to  this  cruel  fate;  frantic  rage  succeeded : 
I  shrieked,  I  struggled,  and,  by  a  mighty  effort,  I  ap- 
proached the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  looked  at  the 
gulf  yawning  to  receive  me  ;  the  next  moment  I  rolled 
into  Its  frightful  bosom.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  all 
was  impenetrable  darkness;  an  inexpressible  pain 
pervaded  my  whole  system,  and  the  cold  chills  of 
night  seemed  resting  upon  me.  As  my  senses  return- 
ed, I  tried  to  reach  my  head,  but  found  my  arms  still 
tied.  The  previous  scene  then  rushed  into  my  mind, 
the  order,  the  negro,  the  unfaithfiil  carbine,  all  stood 
in  bold  relief  before  me.  I  was  horribly  bruised,  and 
covered  with  blood.  But  my  executioners  were  gone,, 
and  had  not  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  depriving  me  of  life. 
My  situation  was  still  one  of  despair.  Pain,  and  a  want 
of  nourishment,  soon  produced  fever  and  delirium.  I 
hadseenayoung  horse  in  the  rear  gtiard,  expiring  under 
fatigue  and  the  Condor  of  the  Cordilleras  preying  upon 
his  carcass  before  life  was  extinct.  I  fancied  I  was  in 
the  situation  of  that  poor  beast.,  and  felt  the  vulture 
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■wings  resting  upon  me.  At  last  nature  yielded,  and 
I  became  senseless.  When  morning  dawned,  the  In- 
dians from  the  cottage  sought  my  body,  to  obtain  the 
few  garment^  it  had  on.  They  found  me  still  breath- 
ing, and  conveyed  me  to  their  hospitable  hut.  After 
receiving  some  nourishment,  I  revived,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  advance  guard  of  the  republican  army 
arrived,  and  conveyed  me  to  the  fortress  of  Arica, 
where  I  received  proper  care,  and  eventually  recover- 
ed. After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  this  adventure 
rolls  over  my  recollection,  like  a  horrible  dream.  But 
rest  assured,  gentle  reader,  it  was  no  dream,  no  fiction, 
but  a  dreadful  reality,  a  hair-breadth  escape  irom  the 
jaws  of  death,  a  providential  deliverance  from  a  wild 
and  rugged  grave.    One  remark,  and  T  am  done : — 

"  It  is  astonishing  with  what  coolness  the  followers 
of  these  mountain  chiefs  execute  an  order  to  despatch 
a  prisoner.  No  animosity,  no  pity,  no  compassion, 
seems  to  pervade  their  adamant  hearts.  Familiar  with 
human  blood,  humanity  loses  its  fine  feelings,  and 
they  proceed  to  the  business  with  the  same  composure 
that  they  smoke  a  cigar.  The  negro  who  was  com- 
missioned to  send  me  to  that  country,  '  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns,'  sustained  this  character 
to  admiration.  The  violent  emotions  that  are  exhibited 
in  refined  society,  when,  from  any  cause,  the  pui^le 
current  is  made  to  fiow,  are  unknown  to  them.  Their 
passions  seem  paralyzed,  and,  like  well  arranged  ma- 
chines, they  execute  the  work  assigned  them,  with  the 
regularity  and  system  of  a  mechanical  operation." 


A    PERFECT    WIFE. 

Burke,  the  statesman,  used  repeatedly  to  declare, 
that  every  care  vanished  the  moment  he  entered  un- 
der his  own  roof  He  wrote  the  following  beautifully 
descriptive  prose  paper,  "  The  idea  of  a  perfect  Wife," 
which  he  presented  to  Mrs.  B.  one  morning  on  the  an- 
niversary of  their  marriage,  delicately  heading  the  pa- 
per, as  below,  leaving  her  to  fill  up  tlie  blank. 

"  THE    CHARACTER   OF   ." 

"  1  intend  to  give  my  idea  of  a  woman  ;if  it  at  all 
answers  any  original,  1  shall  be  pleased  ;  f.>r  if  such  a 
person  as  I  would  describe  really  exists,  she  must  be 
far  superior  to  my  description,  and  such  as  I  must  love 
too  well  to  be  able  to  paint  as  I  ought 

"  She  is  handsome :  but  it  is  a  beauty  not  arising 
from  features,  from  complexion,  or  from  shape ;  she  has 
all  three  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  is  not  by  these  she 
touches  the  heart;  it  is  all  that  sweetne-'s  of  temper, 
benevolence,  innocence,  and  sensibility,  which  a  lace 
can  express,  that  forms  her  beauty. 

"  She  has  a  face  that  just  raises  your  attention  at 
first  sight;  it  grows  on  you  every  moment,  and  you 
wonder  it  did  no  more  than  raise  your  attention  at  first. 

"  Her  eyes  have  a  mild  light,  but  they  awe  you  when 
she  pleases  ;  they  command,  like  a  good  man  out  of 
office,  not  by  authority,  but  by  virtue. 

"  Her  features  are  not  perfectly  regular;  thatso.'-t  of 
exactness  is  more  to  be  praised  than  to  be  loved ;  for  it 
is  never  animated. 

"  Her  stature  is  not  tall  •  she  is  made  to  be  the  admi- 
ration of  every  body,  but  the  happiness  of  one. 

"  She  has  all  the  firmness  tliat  does  not  exclude 
delicacy  ;  she  ha:?  all  the  softness  that  does  not  imply 
weakness. 

•'  There  is  often  more  of  the  coquet  shown  in  an  af- 
fected plainness  than  in  a  tawdrv  finery  ;  she  '\s  always 
clean,  without  preciseness  oraffi-ctation.  Her  gravity 
is  a  gentle  tlmughtfulness  that  softens  the  features 
without  discomposing  them; she  is  usually  grave. 

**  Her  smiles  arc  tuexpressible. 


"  Her  voice  is  a  low,  soft  music ;  not  formed  to  rule 
in  public  assemblies,  but  to  |jharm  those  who  can  dis- 
tinguish a  company  from  a  crowd  ;  it  has  this  advan- 
tage, you  must  come  close  to  her  to  hear  it. 

"  To  describe  her  body  describes  her  mind  ;  one  is 
the  transcript  of  the  other.  Her  understanding;  is  not 
shown  in  the  variety  of  matters  it  exerts  itself  on,  but 
in  the  geodness  of  the  choice  she  makes.  She  does 
not  dinplay  it  so  much  in  saying  or  doing  striking 
things,  as  in  avoiding  such  as  she  ought  not  to  say  or  do . 

"  She  discovers  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  not 
by  reasoning,  but  sngacily ;  most  women,  and  many 
good  ones,  have  a  closeness  and  something  selfish  in 
their  dispositions  ;  she  has  a  true  generosity  of  temper  ; 
the  most  e.xtravagant  cannot  be  more  unbounded  in 
their  liberality,  the  most  covetous  not  more  cautious 
in  the  distribution. 

"  No  person  of  so  few  years  can  know  the  world 
better;  no  person  w'as  ever  less  corrupted  by  that 
knowledge. 

"  Her  politeness  seems  rather  to  flow  from  a  natural 
disposition  to  oblige,  than  from  any  rules  on  that  sab- 
ject,  and  therefore  never  fails  to  strike  those  who  un- 
derstand good  breeding  and  those  who  do  not. 

"  She  does  not  run  with  a  girlish  eagerness  into  new 
friendships,  which  as  ftiey  have  no  foundation  in  rea- 
son, serve  only  to  multiply  and  embitter  disputes;  it  is 
long  bef ire  she  chooses,  but  then  it  is  fixed  for  ever ; 
and  the  ni^t  hours  of  romantic  friendships  are,, not 
warmer  than  hers  after  the  lapse  of  years.        -^Z 

"  As  she  never  disgraces  her  good  nature  byitfivere 
reflections  on  any  body  ;  so  she  never  degrades  her 
judgment  by  immoderate  or  ill-placed  praises ;  for 
every  thing  violent  is  contrary  to  her  gentleness  of  dis- 
position, and  the  evenness  of  her  virtue. 

"  She  has  a  steady  and  firm  mind,  which  takes  no 
more  from  the  female  character,  than  the  solidity  of 
marble  does  from  its  polish  and  lustre. 

"She  has  such  virtues  as  make  us  value  the  truly 
great  of  our  own  sex  ;  she  has  all  the  winning  graces 
that  make  us  love  even  the  faults  we  see  in  the  weak 
and  beautiful  of  hers." 


P  Y  G  M  A  E  1  . 


In  mythological  history,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the 
extreme  parts  of  India.  It  has  been  aflSrmed  that  they 
were  only  a  span  high,  and  built  their  houses  with 
egg  shells.  Aristotle  says  they  lived  in  holes  under 
ground,  and  came  out  in  harvest  time  with  hatchets 
to  fell  their  ci  rn.  Hercules  once  fell  asleep,  and  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  army  of  these  Lilliputians, 
whe  discharged  their  arrows  with  great  fury  upon  him, 
Tne  hero,  pleased  witfi  their  spirit  and  courage,  wrap- 
ped a  great  number  of  them  in  his  lion  skin,  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  King  of  Argos.  Reader,  you  have 
this  scrap  of^  history  as  it  is  recorded.  I  was  not 
there  to  see  and  vouch  for  its  authenticity.  One  thing  I 
can  vouch  for.  I  have  met  some  whose  minds  were 
truly  Lilliputian  by  nature,  and  much  more  soinprac- 


Sorae  half  a  dozen  wags  met  together  in  one  of  the 
hotels  of  New  York  city  some  time  ago,  making  merry 
over  their  wine.  "  There  goes  Bass,"  cries  one,  look- 
ing out  of  the  open  window,  "  I'll  lay  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne that  he'll  utter  a  joke  the  moment  he  is  called 
i  n."  "  Done,"  said  one  of  the  number.  Two  t  f  tham 
went  to  the  window,  and  beg.in  to  beckon  him  in. 
"Ah!  hem!  aliem!  Bass!  ahem!  Bass!"  They  made 
beckoning  motions  with  their  hands  besides  their 
"ahems,"  and  in  came  Bass.  They  all  gathered 
around  him  in  a  circle.  "  Why  gentlemen !  you  have 
fairly  hemmed  me  in  here."  The  wine  was  paid  down 
immediately. 
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ay  man-milliner,    his  name  was  T^immy     The  rivals  fought-lheir  seconds  charged  their  pistols  for 


Thsre  was 

Twist, 

And  at  makin»  caps  and  bonnets  hn'd  a  mighty  pretty  fist 
With   his  snips  and  shreds  and  fitting  heads,  his  gauze, 

and  g%mp,  long  thread,  and  needle, 
Oh,  he  loved  a  pastry-cook,  and  he  thought  her  heart  to 

wheedle  ! 

Whack  falare,  bow,  wow,  wow. 
There  was  a  spruce  shoemaker,  a  dabster  at  an  ajol. 
They  called  him  Billy  Boot,  and  he  kept  a  pretty  stall; 
With  his  last  and  shoe  and  lapstone,  tdd,  his  wax-end,  grind- 

ingstrap,  and  hammer. 
Oh,  he  loved  this  pastry-cook,  too,  and  told  her  many  a 

crammer. 

Whack  falare,  &t. 
Miss  Patty  Puff,  thus  loved  by  both,  and  loving  both,  they 

fay. 
Was  like  the  donkey  in  the  tale,  between  two  stacks  of 

hay  ; 
With  her  flames  and  darts,  and  apple-tarts,  her  ices,  trifles, 

cherry  brandy  ; 
Oh,  she  knew  not  which  to  choose,  for  she  thought  them 

both  the  dandy! 

Whaok  falare,  &c. 


attacks, 
Timmy  Twist's  with  cotton-balls,  and   Billy  BooVs  witk 

cobbler's  war ; 
With  their  jeers  and  jokes,  a  funny  hoax,  their  powder, 

priming,  and  their  paces. 
Though  they'd  courage  in  their  hearts,  they'd  dishclouts  in 

their  faces. 

Whack  falare,  &c. 

The  seconds  signal  gave  to  fire,  when  Timmy  swooned 

away. 
And  Billy,  not  observing  it,  ran.  off  without  delay, 
With  h\s paste,  -dudpegs,  and  nimble  legs,  wliile  both  the 

seconds  laugh  and  hoot  him  ; 
Oh!  he  stuck  fast  in  a  hedge  and  roared  lest  Tim  should 

come  and  shoot  him. 

Whack  falare,  Ace. 
Xow  all  ye  modern  heroes,  who'd  your  credit  save  from 

fright, 
re  sure  to  teJl  the  constable  when  challenges  you  write; 
With  your  guns,  and  swords,  and  great  big  words,  that  oflf 

weak  stomachs  come  so  clever. 
Oh,  they'll  bind  you  to  the  peace,  and  you  may  brag  forever. 
Whack  falare,  dec. 


SONG. 

I  ha'e  wonder'd  at  e'en,  where  a  laddie  could  hie, 
I  ha'e  vvatch'd  in  the  Gloamin',  gin  he  should  pass  by; 
Bui  I  canna  tell  why,  my  heart  hid  me  do  so — 
For  I'm  suro  I  don't  lo'e  you,  Oh  I  no,  Laddie,  no. 

I  ha'e  wish'd  that  ihe  sun,  in  his  mi»rning  robe  dress'd, 
Wad  flee  fr-ie  the  east,  and  decline  in  the  west, 
Bui  his  bright  rolling  chariot  nae  fa>ter  will  go, 
Tho'  I  don't  want  to  i^eeyon,  Oh!  no.  Laddie,  no. 

And  when  in  the  e'eniri'  at  Gloamin's  sweet  fa'. 
When  the  gay  beams  of  daylight  are  fleeting  awa', 
IIovv  aft  to  a  neighbour's,  or  friend's  I  would  go, 
Bui  it  was  not  to  meet  you.  Oh!  no.  Laddie,  na 

Gin  ye  wish  to  know  who  this  Laddie  can  be. 
That  gi'es  K.ie  much  trouble,  and  hindrance  to  rae. 
Ye  maun  gang  to  the  glass,  (ho*  I  Khonld  not  say  so, 
But  yo'll  ttut  j-ea  him  there.  Oh !  no,  Laddie,  xo. 

C.  IL  W. 


"  I  L    BRULE    POUR    V  O  U  S  ." 

Not  for  the  wealth  that  brightly  shines 
In  famed  Golrondo's  golden  mines. 
Not  for  the  laurel  wreath  of  fame, 
To  twine  around  a  deathless  name, 
Not  for  the  sparkling  gems  that  pave 
The  mermaid's  path,  beneath  the  wave. 
Not  for  their  halls  of  dazzling  hue. 
Alone,  alone,  "II  brule  pour  vous." 

Thy  love  should  be  his  wreai*h  of  fame. 
Thy  smile,  the  only  meed  he'd  claim ; 
Thine  eyes  (if  kindly  bent)  should  be 
Dearer  than  gems  beneath  the  sea; 
Thy  voice  moro  sweet  than  mermaid's  ahella. 
When  ringing  thro'  their  coral  cells; 
Believe,  believe,  he  tells  thee  true, 

Alono,  alone, ",I1  brule  pour  vous." 

C.  IL  W. 
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MASTER    AND     MAN. 


Billy  Mac  Daniel,  was  once  as  likely  a  young  man  as 
ever  shook  his  brogue  at  a  patron,  emptied  a  quart,  or 
handled  a  shillelagh  :  fearing  nothing  but  want  of 
drink;  caring  for  nothing  but  who  should  pay  for  it; 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  fun  over  it  : 
drunk  or  sober  a  word  and  a  blow  was  ever  the  way 
with  Billy  Mac  Daniel ;  and  a  mighty  eisy  way  it  is 
of  either  getting  into  or  ending  a  dispute.  More  is 
the  pity  that,  through  the  means  of  his  drijiking, 
and  fearing  or  caring  for  nothing,  this  same  Billy 
Mac  Daniel  fell  into  bad  company;  for  surely  the 
good  people  are  the  worst  of  all  company  any  one 
could  come  across. 

It  so  happened  that  Billy  was  going  home  one  clear 
frosty  night,  not  long  after  Christmas;  it  was  a  fine 
night  as  heart  could  wish  for,  he  felt  pinched  with 
cold.  "By  my  word,"  chattered  Billy,  "a  drop  of 
good  liquor  would  be  no  bad  thing  to  keep  a  man's 
soul  from  freezing  in  him  ;  and  I  wish  I  had  a  full 
measure  of  the  best." 

"  Never  wish  it  twice,  Billy,"  said  a  little  man  in  a 
three-cornered  hat,  bound  all  about  with  gold  lace, 
and  with  great  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  so  big  that 
it  was  a  wonder  how  he  could  carry  them,  and  he 
held  out  a  glass  as  big  as  himself,  and  filled  with  as 
good  liquor  as  ever  eye  looked  on,  or  lip  tasted. 

"  Success,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Billy  Mac  Daaiel, 
nothing  daunted,  though  well  he  knew  the  little  man 
to  belong  xo  good  people  ;  "here's  your  health,  and  no 
matter  who  pays  for  the  drink  ;"  and  he  look  the  glass 
and  drained  it  to  the  very  bottom,  without  ever 
taking  a  second  breath  to  it. 

"  Success,"  said  the  little  man;  "and  you're  heartily 
welcome,  Billy ;  but  don't  think  to  cheat  me  as 
you  have  done  others, — out  with  your  purse  and  pay 
me  like  a  gentleman  " 

"  Is  it  I  pay  you  ?"  said  Billy :  "  could  1  not 
just  take  you  up  and  put  you  in  my  pocket  as  easily 
as  a  blackberry  ?" 

"  Billy  Mac  Daniel,'  said  the  little  man,  getting 
very  angry,  "  you  shall  be  my  servant  for  seven  years 
and  one  day,  and  that  is  the  way  I  will  be  paid  ;  so 
make  ready  to  follow  me." 

When  Billy  heard  this,  he  began  to  be  very  sorry 
for  having  used  such  bold  words  towards  the  little 
man  ;  and  he  felt  himself,  yet  could  not  tell  how, 
obliged  to  follow  the  little  man  the  live-long  night 
about  the  country,  up  and  down,  and  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  and  through  bog  and  brake,  without  any  rest. 

When  morning  began  to  dawn,  the  little  man  turned 
round  to  him  and  said,  "Ynu  may  now  go  home.  Billy, 
but  on  your  peril  don't  fail  to  meet  me  in  the  Fort- 
field  to-night  ;  or  if  you  do  it  may  be  the  worse  for 
you  in  the  long  run.  If  I  find  you  a  good  servant, 
you  will  find  me  an  indulgent  master." 

Home  went  Billy  Mac  Daniel ;  and  though  he  was 
tired  and  weary  enough,  never  a  wink  of  sleep  couli 
he  got  for  thinking  of  the  little  man;  but  he  was  afraid 
not  to  do  his  biddings,  so  up  he  got  in  the  evening,  and 
away  he  went  to  the  Fort-field.  He  was  not  long 
there  before  the  little  man  came  towards  him  and 
said,  "  Billy,  I  want  to  go  a  long  journey  to-night;  so 
saddle  one  of  my  horses,  and  you  may  saddle  another 
for  yourself,  as  you  are  to  go  along  with  me,  and  may 
be  tired  after  ycur  walk  last  night." 

Billy  thought  this  \eTy  considerate  of  his  master, 
and  thanked  him  accordingly:  "But,"  said  he,  "if  I 
may  be  so  bold,  sir,  I  would  ask  which  is  the  way  to 
your  stable,  for  never  a  thing  do  I  see  but  the  fort 
here,  and  the  old  ihorn-tree  in  the  corner  of  the  field, 
and  the  stream  running  at  the  bottomof  the  hill,  with 
the  bit  of  bog  over  against  us." 

"  Ask  no  questions,  Billy,"  said  the  little  man,  "but 


go  over  to  that  bit  of  bog,  and  bring  me  two  of  the 
strongest  rushes  you  can  find." 

Billy  did  accordingly,  wondering  what  the  man 
would  be  at ;  and  he  picked  out  two  of  the  ftou test 
rushes  he  could  find,  with  a  little  bunch  of  brown 
blossom  stuck  at  the  side  of  each,  and  brought  them 
back  to  his  master. 

"  Get  up,  Billy,"  stid  the  little  man,  taking  one  of 
the  rushes  from  him  and  striding  across  it. 

"  Where  will  1  get  up,  please  your  honour?"  said 
Billy. 

"  Why,  upon  horseback,  like  me  to  be  sure,"  said 
the  little  man. 

"  Is  it  after  making  a  fool  of  me  you'd  be?"  said 
Billy,  "  bidding  me  get  a  horseback  upon  that  bit  of 
rush?  Maybe  you  want  to  persuade  me  that  the  rush 
I  pulled  but  awhile  ago  out  of  the  bog  over  there 
is  a  horse?" 

"  Up!  up!  and  no  words,"  said  the  little  man  looking 
very  vexed  ;  "  the  best  horse  you  ever  rode  was  but  a 
fool  to  it."  So  Billy,  thinking  all  this  was  in  joke,  and 
fearing  to  vex  his  master,  straddled  across  the  rush : 
"  Borram !  Borram !  Borram !"  cried  the  little  man  three 
times  (which,  in  English,  means  to  become  great),  and 
Billy  did  the  same  after  him  :  presently  the  rushes 
swelled  up  to  be  great  horses,  and  away  they  went 
full  speed ;  but  Billy,  who  had  put  the  rush  between 
his  legs,  without  much  minding  how  he  did  it, 
found  himself  sitting  on  horseback  the  wrong  way, 
which  was  rather  awkward,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's 
tail ;  and  so  quickly  had  his  steed  started  off  with  him, 
that  he  had  not  power  to  turn  round,  and  there  was 
therefore  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  on  by  the  tail. 

At  last  they  came  to  their  journey's  end,  and  stop- 
ped at  the  gate  of  a  fine  house  :  "  JNow,  Billy,"  said 
the  little  man, "  do  as  you  see  me  do,  and  follow  me 
close ,  but  as  you  did  not  know  your  horse's  head 
from  his  tail,  mind  that  your  own  head  does  not  spin 
round  until  you  can't  tell  whether  you  are  standing 
on  it  or  on  your  heels  :  for  jemeraber  that  old  liquor, 
though  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  can  make  a  man 
dumb. 

The  little  man  then  said  some  qtieer  kind  of  words, 
out  of  which  Billy  eould  make  no  meaning  ;  but  he 
contrived  to  say  them  after  him  for  all  that ;  and  they 
both  went  through  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  and 
through  one  key-hole  after  another,  until  they  got  into 
the  wine-cellar,  which  was  well  stored  with  all  kinds 
of  wine. 

The  little  man  fell  to  drinking  as  hard  as  he  eould, 
and  Billy  noway  disliking  his  example,  did  the  same. 
"  The  best  of  masters  are  you  surely,"  said  Billy  to 
him  ;  "  no  matter  who  is  the  next;  and  well  pleased 
will  I  be  with  your  service  if  you  continue  to  give  me 
plenty  to  drink." 

"  I  have  made  no  bargain  with  you,"  said  the  little 
man,  "  and  will  make  none;  but  up  and  follow  me." 
Away  they  went,  through  key-hole  after  key-hole; 
and  each  mounting  upon  the  rush  which  he  had  left 
at  the  hall  door,  scampered  off,  kicking  the  clouds 
before  them  like  snow-balls,  as  soon  as  the  words, 
"  Borram,  Borram,  Borram,"  had  passed  their  lips. 

VVhen  they  came  back  to  the  Fort  field,  the  little 
man  dismissed  Billy,  bidding*him  to  be  there  the  next 
night  at  the  same  hour.  Thus  did  they  go  on,  night 
after  night,  shaping  their  course  one  night  here,  and 
another  night  there — sometimes  north,  and  sometimes 
east,  and  sometimes  south,  until  there  was  not  a  gen- 
tleman's wine  cellar  in  Ireland  they  had  not  visited, 
and  could  tell  the  flavour  of  every  wine  in  it  as  well 
— aye,  better  than  the  butler  himself 

One  night  when  Billy  Mac  Daniel  met  the  little 
man  as  usual  in  the   Fort-field,  and   was  going  to  the 
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bog  to  fetch  the  horses  for  their  journey,  his  master 
said  to  him,  "  Billy,  I  shall  want  another  horse  to- 
night, for  maybe  we  may  briag  back  more  company 
with  us  than  we  take."  So  Billy  knew  better  than  to 
question  any  order  given  him  by  his  master,  brought 
a  third  rush,  much  wondering  who  it  might  be  thai 
would  travel  back  in  their  company,  and  whether  he 
was  about  to  have  a  fellow-servant.  "If  I  have, 
thought  Billy,  "  he  shall  go  and  fetch  the  horses  from 
the  bog  every  night ;  for  I  dow't  see  why  I  am  not, 
every  inch  of  me,  as  good  a  gentleman  as  my  master. 
Well,  away  they  went,  Billy  leading  the  third  horse, 
and  never  stopped  until  they  came  to  a  snug  farmer's 
house  in  the  county  Limerick,  close  under  the  old 
castle  of  Garrigoguniel,  that  was  built,  they  say,  by  the 
great  Brian  Spru.  Within  the  house  there  was 
great  earousiijg  going  forward,  and  the  little  man 
stopped  outside  for  some  lime  to  listen  ;  then  turning 
round  all  of  a  sudden,  said,  "  Billy,  I  will  be  a  thou- 
sand years  ©Id  to-morrow!" 

"  God  bless  us,  sir,"  said  Billy,  "  will  you !" 
"  Don't  say  those  words  again,  Billy,"  said  the 
little  man,  "  or  you  will  be  my  ruin  for  ever.  Nuw, 
Billy,  as  I  will  be  a  thousand  years  in  the  world  to- 
morrow, I  think  it  is  full  time  for  me  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

"  I  think  go  too,  wilhout  any  kind  of  doubt  at  all," 
said  Billy,  "  if  ever  you  mean  to  marry." 

"  And  to  that  purpose,"  said  the  little  man,  "  have 
I  come  all  the  way  to  Carrigoguniel ;  for  in  this  house 
this  very  night,  is  young  Darby  Riley  going  to  be 
married  to  Bridget  Rooney  ;  and  as  she  is  a  tall  and 
comely  girl  of  decent  people,  I  think  of  marrying  her 
myself,  and  taking  her  off  with  me." 

"  And  what  will  Darby  Riley  say  to  that  ?"  said 
Billy. 

"Silence!"  said  the  little  man,  putting  on  a  mighty 
severe  look  :  "  I  did  not  bring  you  here  to  ask  ques- 
tions ;  and  without  holding  further  argument,  he  be- 
gan saying  the  queer  words,  which  had  ihe  power  of 
passing  him  through  the  key-hole  as  free  as  air,  and 
which  Billy  thought  himself  mighty  clever  to  be  able 
to  say  after  him. 

In  they  both  went  ;  and  for  the  better  viewing  the 
company,  the  little  man  perched  himself  up  asnimbly 
as  a  cock-sparrow  upon  one  of  the  big  beums  wki«^h 
went  across  the  house  over  all  their  heads,  and  Billy 
did  the  same  on  another  facing  him;  but  nut  being 
much  aecustamed  to  roosting  in  such  a  place,  hit?  legs 
hung  down  as  untidy  as  may  be,  and  it  was  quite 
clear  he  had  not  taken  pattern  after  the  v^fly  in  which 
the  little  man  had  bundled  himself  together.  If  ihe 
little  man  had  been  a  tailor  all  his  life,  he  could  not 
hare  sat  more  contentedly  upon  his  haunches. 

There  they  were,  master  and  man,  Kicking  down 
upon  the  fun  that  was  going  forward — and  under 
them  were  the  priest  and  piper — and  the  father  of 
Darby  Riley,  with  Darby's  two  brothers  and  his 
uncle's  son — and  there  were  both  the  father  and 
mother  of  Bridget  Rooney,  and  proud  enough  the  old 
couple  were  that  night  of  their  daughter,  as  good 
right  they  had — and  her  four  sisters  with  bran  new 
ribands  in  their  caps,  and  her  three  brothers  all  look- 
ing as  clean  and  as  clever  as  any  three  boys  in  Munster 
— and  there  were  uncles  and  aunts,  and  gossips  and 
cousins  enough  besides  to  make  a  full  house  of  it — 
and  plenty  there  was  to  eat  and  drink  on  the  table 
for  every  one  of  them,  if  they  liad  been  double  in 
number. 

Now  it  happened,  just  as  Mrs.  Rooney  had  helped 
his  reverence  to  the  first  cut  of  the  pig's  head  which 
was  placed  before  her,  beautifully  bolstered  up  with 
white  savoys,  that  the  bride  gave  a  sneeze  which 
made  every  one  at  table  start,  but  not  a  pouI  said 
"  God  bless  us."  All  thinking  that  the  priest  would 
have  done  so,  as  ke  ought  if  he  had  done  his  duty,  no 
one  wished  to  take  the  word  out  of  his  mouth,  which 


was  unfortunately  pre-occupied  with  pig's  head  and 
greens.  And  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  fun  and 
merriment  of  the  bridal  feast  went  on  without  the  pious 
benediction. 

Of  this  circumstance  both  Billy  and  his  master 
were  no  inattentive  spectators  from  their  exalted  sta- 
tions. "Ha!"  exclaimed  the  little,  man  throwing  one  leg 
from  under  him  with  a  joyous  flourish,  and  his  eye 
twinkled  with  a  strange  light,  whilst  his  eyebrows 
became  elevated  into  the  curvature  of  Gothic  arches 
— "  Ha!"  said  he,  leering  down  at  the  bride,  and  then 
up  at  Billy,  "I  have  half  of  her  now,  surely.  Let  her 
sneeze  but  twice  more,  and  she  is  mine,  in  spite 
of  priest,   mass-book  and  Darby  Riley." 

Again  the  fair  Bridget  sneezed  ;  but  it  was  so 
gently,  and  she  blushed  so  much,  that  few  except  the 
little  man  took,  or  seemed  to  take  any  notice ;  and  no 
one  thought  of  saying  "  God  bless  us." 

Billy  all  this  time  regarded  the  poor  girl  with  a 
most  rueful  expression  of  countenance ;  for  he  could 
not  help  thinking  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  for  a 
nice  young  girl  of  nineteen,  with  large  blae  eyes^ 
transparent  skin,  and  dimpled  cheeks,  suffused  with 
health  and  joy,  to  be  obliged  to  marry  an  ugly  little 
bit  of  a  man  who  was  a  thousand  years  old,  barring  a 
day. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  bride  gave  a  third 
sneeze,  and  Billy  roared  out  with  all  his  might,  "God 
save  us !"  Whether  these  exclamations  resulted  from 
mere  force  of  habit  he  never  could  tell  exactly  him- 
self; but  no  sofHier  was  it  uttered,  than  the  little  man, 
his  face  glowing  with  rage  and  disappointment, 
sprung  from  the  beam  on  which  he  had  perched 
himself,  and  shrieking  out  in  a  shrill  voice  of  a  cracked 
bagpie,  "  I  discharge  you  my  service,  Billy  Mac 
Daniel — take  that  for  your  wages,"  gave  poor  Billy  a 
most  furious  kick  in  the  back,  which  sent  his  unfortu- 
nate servant  sprawling  ufxin  his  face  and  hands  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  supper  table. 

If  Billy  was  astonished,  how  much  more  so  was 
every  one  of  the  company  into  which  he  was  thrown 
with  so  little  ceremony ;  that  when  they  heard  his 
story,  Father  Coony  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
married  the  young  couple  out  of  hand  with  all  speed; 
and  Billy  Mac  Daniel  danced  »he  Rinka  at  their  wed- 
ding, and  plenty  did  he  drink  at  it  loo,  whch  was 
what  he  thought  of  mwre  than  dancing. 


Effkct  of  Light  of  Vitality. — Frogs,  in  passing 
from  the  egg  to  maturity,  go  through  an  intermediate 
state,  in  which  they  are  called  tadpoles.  They  then 
not  only  have  no  limbs,  and  possess  a  tail,  but,  like  fish- 
es, live  in  water,  and  breathe  by  means  of  gills,  instead 
of  lungs.  Dr.  Edwards  took  a  considerable  number 
of  frogs  in  this  state,  and  dividing  them  into  two  por- 
tions, placed  them  under  water  in  perfectly  similar 
circumstances,  except  that  the  one  portion  was  expos- 
ed to  light,  and  the  other  was  excluded  from  it.  This 
difference  had  the  very  remarkable  effect  of  retarding 
the  transformation  of  the  latter  to  the  state  of  perfect 
frogs.  Whilst  the  tadpoles  in  the  light  had  undergone 
this  change,  several  of  those  in  the  dark  retained  their 
original  form,  but  had  greatly  increased  in  size.  The 
effect  of  the  absence  of  light  appears  likewise  to  be 
shown  in  the  colour  and  structure  of  the  proteus,  and 
.some  other  animals,  which  inhabit  situations  into  which 
light  never  enters. 


Lying. — ^Thero  was  a  famous  problem  among  the 
Stoics,  which  ran  to  this  purpose :  "  When  a  man  says 
'  /  lie,'  does  he  lie  or  does  he  not  ?  If  he  lies,  he  speaks 
the  truth  ;  if  he  speaks  the  truth,  he  lies."  Many  were 
the  books  written  upon  this  wonderful  problem  ; — 
Chrysippus  favoured  the  world  with  no  fewer  than 
six  ;  and  Phileius  studied  himself  to  death  in  his  vaia 
efforts  to  solve  it. 
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PORK     CHOPS     AND     WATER-WAGTA,ILS; 

OR,     THE    BUTCHERS    DREAM. 


Sir,— I  am  a  member  of  that  respectable  class  of  tlie  commnnify  called  victuallers,  iliouirh 
mucli  a<rainst  iny  iticliualion.  1  ouu'ht  to  have  been  a  tirahmin.  sucli  is  tny  aniipaihy  to  takinsj  lite. 
Never  shall  1  lorj^et  the  fust  blood  in  vvhicii  my  hands  weie  inibued  — it  was  that  of  a  porker.  Evbu 
to  this  day,  do  the  piercing  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  that  first  slaughtered  victim  haunt  me. — 
Upon  makini;  ttje  dreadful  incision,  and  seeinjj  the  ourplc  stream  gnshiiii;  forth,  I  laicUed,  and  upon 
recovery,  thoui^ht  lon<;  and  seriously  ui)on  the  Irai-is.nii^ration  of  souls.  ~  There  was  Siomethinij  in 
the  cries  of  the  murdered  porker  that  seemed  more  than  pi^jish,  soundin<T  to  my  earjs  like  mortal 
cries.  The  et  tu  brute  of  the  world's  conqueror  to  the  noble  Roman,  could  not  have  occasioaed 
more  compunctuous  feelings  than  1  then  experienced.  Yon  have  doubtless,  sir,  read  the  affecting 
but  interesting  tale  of  the  liereditary  headsman  ;  I  was  imbued  with  a  melancholy  equal  to  his  owe 
— the  only  diiference  between  us  being  that  he  killed  himself,  and  1  killed  my  pi<>s. 

It  is  a  favorite  dogma,  that  for  all  acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  cruelty,  or  wrong,  a  day  of  re- 
tribution will  assuredly  come,  when  the  measure  we  have  meted  will  be  measured  to  us  again.  I 
remember  well,  as  1  was  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  this  thought  flashed  upon  my  brain 
most  vividly;  so  that,  as  iny  basket  was  nearly  full  offish,  1  drew  in  my  line,  resolving,  that  if  for 
every  fish  1  hooked  1  was  m  turn  to  be  hooked  again  in  some  other  state  of  existence,  the  less  I 
tortured  here,  the  less  would  my  torture  be  hereaiter. 

On  the  occasion  to  winch  1  allude,  I  remember  taking  home  my  well-laden  basket,  which,  with 
a  fine  supply  of  pork  chops,  cut  from  a  pig,  I  had  the  day  previously  immolated,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  deliciously  cooke<l.  The  fragrant  perfume  of  each  siill  haunts  my  memory  vividly 
as  on  the  day  1  sr.t  between  them  both,  puzzled  which  to  choose,  as  I  have  seen  written  under  a 
print  of  a  toui-cat  in  a  tripe  shop,  by  which  some  skilful  caricaturist  has  not  unhappily  hit  off  that 
state  of  uncertainty  and  indecision  which  so  often  characterises  a  bon  vivant.  At  ieni^'th  the  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  piling  upon  my  plate  a  plentiful  supply  of  both,  which  I  speedily  demolish- 
ed. Another  and  anotlier,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  came  and  disappeared  ;  three  times  did  I  pause  to 
take  breath  from  my  encounter,  and  thrice  did  1  return  to  the  attack  with  unabated  ardour. 

After  this,  for  a  short  time,  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  not  so  vivid.  I  think  I  remember  lean- 
ing back  in  my  chair,  and  giving  iT>yself  up  to  reflection.  1  was  then  assailed  with  many  thoughts 
of  frightful  retribution  :  at  one  time  thinking  1  should  be  suspended  to  a  large  hook,  from  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  extricate  myself ;  at  another,  fearing  i  should  be  cut  up  into  chops,  and 
broiled  and  eaten,  1  was  then  told  by  a  messenger  that  there  was  one  of  the  squeaking  family 
wailing  outside  to  be  killed.  1  rose — put  on  my  apron — armed  myself  with  my  knife  and  steel — 
went  out,  where  I  found  an  unusually  large  porker.  It  immediately  proceeded  to  the  slaughter 
yard,  ever  and  anon  looking  behind  to  see  that  I  tollowed.  There  was  something  strange  in  this, 
and  1  turned  round  to  retreat,  but  behind  me  were  two  fishy  forms  erect  upon  their  tails,  which  I 
thought  marvellously  like  those  1  had  hooked  up  and  eaten,  who  waved  their  finny  arms  for  me  to 
proceed.  There  was  no  alternative— spell-bound  I  proceeded,  until  we  all  came  to  the  fatal  block, 
upon  which  so  many  pif^'s  throats  had  been  perforated.  The  fish  took  up  a  mute  position  upon 
each  side,  and  a  tribe  of  little  dainty  pigs  came  forward,  as  do  our  tribe,  to  witness  an  execution. 
Suddenly,  by  a  skilful  movement,  the  pig  that  had  led  me  to  this  place,  gomg  behind  me  and  rubbing 
violently  against  my  legs,  threw  me  on  my  back  plump  on  the  block.  O!  then,  what  visions  filled 
my  eyes !  myriads  of  pigs,  in  every  state  of  dying  agonies,  were  pictured  before  me — jjale  and 
bleeding — lifeless— dead— dissected;  fishes  in  their  last  sad  tortures — some  suspended  on  hooks — 
some  vainly  endeavouring  to  draw  away  the  fatal  line— some  floundering  in  convulsions  upon  the 
bank;  whichever  way  i  turned  my  eyes,  these  forms  were  piled  before  me — the  very  air  was 
peopled  with  them.  All  this,  though  in  description  long,  v/as  pictured  to  my  imagination  in  a  mo- 
meni;  for  the  instant  I  was  down,  the  ferocious  porker,  fiery  revenge  flashing  from  its  eyes,  seized 
a  large  axe,  always  kept  by  tlie  block,  and  raised  it  to  strike.  Retribution  is  come  at  last,  thought 
I,  as  with  convulsive  agony  I awoke. 

Yes,  sir,  I  had  been  asleep,  and  all  these  horrors  were  the  effects  of  dyspepsia,  occasioned  by 
eating  much  too  heartily  of  pork  chops. 
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THE     BACHELOR'S     THERMOMETER.    ] 


^-Etatis.  30. — Looked  back  through  a  vista  of  ten 
years;  remembered  that  at  twenty,  I  looked  upon  a 
man  ol^ thirty  as  a  middle-aged  man;  wondered  at  my 
error,  and  protracted  the  middle-age  to  foity.  Said  to 
myself — "Forty  is  the  age  ol' Wisdom."  Reflected  ge- 
nerally upon  past  life ;  wished  myself  twenty  again, 
and  exclaimed — "If  1  were  but  twenty,  what  a  scho- 
lar I  would  be  by  thirty  !  but  it's  too  late  now."  Look- 
ed in  the  glass;  still  youthful,  but  getting  rather  fat. 
Young  says — "  A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed" — forty, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Age  of  Wisdom. 

31.  Read  in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  that  a  watch- 
maker in  Paris,  aged  31,  had  shot  himself  for  love. 
More  fool  the  watchmaker!  Agreed  that  nobody  fell 
in  love  after  twenty.  Quoted  Sterne — "  The  expres- 
sion of/aZ/  in  love,  evidently  shews  love  to  be  beneath 
a  man."  Went  to  Drury-Lane,  saw  Kilty  Crotch  in 
Rosella,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Received  her  ul- 
timatum— none  but  matrimonians  need  apply.  Took 
three  turns  up  and  down  Library,  and  looked  in  glass. 
Getting  rather  fat  and  florid.  Met  a  friend  in  Gray's 
Inn,  who  s^aid  I  was  evidently  in  rude  health.  Thought 
the  compliment  ruder  than  the  health. 

32.  Passion  for  dancing  rather  on  the  derline.  Voted 
sitting  out  play  and  farce  one  of  the  impoasibihiies. 
Still  in  stage-box  three  nights  per  week.  Sympailii.sed 
with  the  public  in  vexation,  occasioned  by  non-aiicnd- 
ance  the  other  three — can't  please  every  body.  Be- 
gan to  wo.ades"  at  the  piea.sure  of  kicking  oiie'»  heels 
on  a  chalked  floor  till  four  in  the  morning.  Sold  bay 
mare,  who  reared  at  three  carriages,  and  shook  me  out 
of  the  saddle.-  Thoiight  saddle-mnking  ralher  worse 
than  formerly.  Hair  growing  thin.  Bought  a  bottle 
ofMacas.sar.     Mem. — "A  flattering  unction." 

33.  Ilair  thinner.  Serious  thoughts  of  a  wig.  Mot 
Col.  Buckhorse,  who  wears  one.  Devil  in  a  bush 
Serious  thoughts  of  letting  it  alone.  Met  a  Fellow- 
Etonian  in  the  Green  Park,  who  told  me  I  wore  well 
— wondered  what  he  could  mean.  Gave  up  cricket- 
club  on  account  of  the  bad  air  about  Paddington — 
could  not  run  in  it,  without  being  out  of  breatli. 

34.  Measured  lor  a  new  coat.  Tailor  proposed 
fresh  measure,  hinting  something  about  bulk.  Old 
measure  too  short — parchment  shrinks.  Shortened 
my  morning  ride  to  IIamp.siead  and  Highgate,  and 
■wondered  what  people  could  see  at  flendon.  Deter- 
mined not  to  marry — means  expensive  and  dubious. 
Counted  eighteen  bald  heads  in  the  Pit  at  the  0])era. 
So  much  the  better — iho  more  the  merrier. 

35.  Tried  on  an  old  great  coat,  and  found  it  an  old 
little  one — cloth  shrinks  as  vvell  as  parchment.  Red 
face  on  putting  on  shoes.  Bought  a  shoe-horn.  Re- 
member quizzing  my  uncle  George  for  using  one — 
then  young  and  foolish.  Brother  Charles's  wife  lay- 
iu  of  her  eighth  child.  Served  him  right  for  marrying 
at  twenty-one— age  of  discretion  too!  Hunting-belts 
for  gentlemen  hung  up  in  glovers'  windows.  Longed 
to  buy  one;  but  two  women  in  shop  cheapening  mit- 
tens.    Three  gray  hairs  in  left  eye-brow. 

36^  Several  gray  hairs  in  whiskers — all  owin^  to 
carelessness  in  manufactory  of  sliaving  soap.  Re- 
member thinking  my  lather  an  old  man  at  thirty-six. 
Settled  the  point!  Men  grew  old  s(M)ner  in  former 
days.  Laid  blame  upon  flapped  waistcoats  and  tie- 
wigs.  Skailed  on  tne  Serpentine.  Gout.  Very  fool- 
ish exercise ;  only  fit  for  boys.  Gave  skaits  to  Charles's 
eldest  son. 

37.  Fell  in  love  again.  Rather  pleased  to  find  my- 
self not  too  old  for  the  passion.  Emma  o:dy  nineteen. 
What  then?  Women  require  protectors:  day  settled; 
devilishly  frightened— too  lat'j  to  gel  oflf^  Luckily 
jilted.  Emma  married  George  Parkor  one  day  bef(>rc 
me.  Again  determined  not  to  marry.  Turned  off 
old  tailor,  and  took  to  new  one  in  Boad-.street.     Some 


of  those  fellows  make  a  man  look  ten  years  younger; 
not  that  that  was  the  reason. 

38.  Stuck  rather  more  to  dinner-parties.  Gave  up 
country-dancing.  "  Money-iTiusk"  cerlaiidy  more  fa- 
tiguing than  formerly.  Fiddlers  play  it  too  quick. 
Quadrilles  stealing  hither  over  the  Channel.  Thought 
ol  adding  to  number  of  grave  gentlemen  who  learn  to 
dance.  Dick  Damper  dubbed  me  one  of  the  over- 
growjis.     Very  impertinent,  and  untrue. 

39.  Quadrilles  rising.  Wondered  sober  mistresses 
of  families  would  allow  their  carpets  to  be  beat  after 
that  fashion.  Dinner-parties  increasing.  Found  my- 
self gradually  Tonlineing  it  towards  top  of  the  table. 
Dreaded  ultima  Ihule  of  hostess's  elbow.  Good  places 
for  cutting  turkies — bad  for  cutting  jokes.  Wondered 
why  I  was  always  desired  to  walk  up.  Met  two 
school-fellows  at  Pimlico — both  fat  and  red-faced. 
Used  to  say  at  school  that  they  were  both  of  my  age — 
what  lies  boys  tell. 

40.  Looked  back  ten  years.  Remember  at  thirty, 
thinking  forty  a  middle-aged  man.  Must  have  meant 
fifty.  Fifty  certainly  the  Age  of  Wisdom.  Deter- 
mined to  be  wise  in  ten  yeare.  Wished  to  learn  mu- 
.•>ic  and  Italian.  Tried  Logier.  It  would  not  do.  JNo 
delect  <tf  capacity,  but  those  things  should  be  learned 
in  childhood. 

41.  i\ew  furni.shed  chambers.  Looked  i:i  new  glass; 
ono  chu:  lc;o  much.  Looked  in  otiier  new  glass;  chin 
still  double.  Art  of  glass-making  on  the  decline. 
Sold  my  horse,  and  wondered  people  could  find  any 
pleasure  in  being  humped — what  were  logs  made  for? 

42.  Gouiagain;  thatdisease  certainly  alincks  young 
people  Uiore  than  formerly.  Caught  myself  at  a  rub- 
ber of  whist,  and  blushed.  Tried  my  hand  at  original 
composition,  and  found  a  hankering  alter  epigrams 
and  satire.  Wondered  I  could  ever  write  love  son- 
nets. Imitated  Horace's  Ode,  '•  IVe  sit  ancella."  Did 
not  mead  any  thing  serious,  though  Susan  certGtinly 
na.s  civil  and  attentive. 

43.  Bought  a  hunting-belt.  Braced  myself  up  till 
ready  to  burst,  intestines  not  to  be  trifled  with — threw 
it  aside.  Young  men  now  a-days,  tnuch  too  small  in 
the  waist.  Reading  in  Morning  Post  an  advertise- 
ment, "  puis  to  Prevent  Corpulency" — bought  a  box. 
JNever  the  slimmer,  though  much  the  sicker. 

44.  Met  Fanny  Stapleton,  now  Mrs.  Meadows,  at 
Bullock's  Museum.  Twenty-flvo  years  ago  wanted  to 
marry  her.  What  an  escape!  Women  certainly  age 
much  sooner  than  men.  Charles's  eldest  boy  began 
to  think  himself  a  man.  Starched  cravat  and  a  cane. 
What  presinnption!     At  his  age  I  was  a  child. 

45.  A  few  wrinkles  alwut  the  eyes,  commonly 
called  "  Crow's  feet."  Must  have  csught  cold.  Be- 
gan to  talk  about  politics,  and  shirk  the  drawing-room. 
Eulogized  Garrick — saw  nothing  in  Kean.  Talked  of 
Lord  r^urth.  Wondered  at  the  licentiousness  of  the 
modern  pre.ss.  Why  can't  people  be  civil,  like  Junius 
and  Lord  Wilkes,  in  the  goud  old  times. 

46.  Rather  on  the  decline,  but  still  handsome  and 
interesting.  Growing  dislike  to  the  company  of  young 
men — all  ef  them  talk  too  much  or  too  little.  Began 
to  call  chambermaids  at  inns  "  My  dear."  Thought 
the  money  expended  on  Waterloo  Bridge  might  have 
been  bettor  employed.  Listened  to  a  howl  from  Cap- 
tain Querulous,  about  family  expenses,  price  of  bread 
and  butcher's  meat.  Did  not  care  a  jot  if  bread  was 
a  shilling  a  roll,  and  butcher's  meat  fifty  pounds  a  calf. 
Hugged  myself  in  a  "single-blessedness,"  and  wished 
him  a  sood  morning. 

47.  Top  of  head  quite  bald.  Pleaded  Lord  Grey 
in  justification.  Shook  if,  on  reflecting  that  I  was  but 
tliree  years  removed  from  the  "  Age  of  Wisdom." 
Teeth  t-ound,  but  not  so  sound  as  heretofore.  Some- 
thing tlio  matter  with  the  dentrifiee.     Began  to  be 
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cautious  in  chronology.  Bad  thing  to  remember  too 
far  back.  Had  serious  lliouglits  of  not  remembering 
Miss  Farren. 

48.  Quite  settled  not  to  remember  Miss  Farren. 
Told  Laura  Willis  that  Palmer,  who  died  when  I  was 
nineteen,  did  not  look  forty-eight. 

49.  Resolved  never  to  marry  fur  any  thing  but  mo- 
ney or  rank. 

50.  "  Age  of  Wisdom."     Married  my  Cook. 


AN    EASTERN    ROMANCE. 

Count  Meric  d'  Argenteau,  a  noted  Paris  roue  and 
duellist,  has  married  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  at 
Constantinople.  The  affair  has  made  a  great  noise  in 
that  city,  and  furnished  a  subject  for  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post,  wbo  thus  desciibes  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass: — 

"Such  of  your  readers  as  have  been  at  Constanti- 
nople will  probably  remember  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe, 
and  they  will,  doubtless,  at  the  same  time  (particularly 
such  as  are  bachelers)  remember  what  induced  them 
to  put  up  there;  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  the 
spurious  quality  of  the  wines,  still  less  the  comfortless 
state  of  its  ruined  apartments.  If  ihey  speak  the  truth, 
they  must  own  there  was  metal  far  more  attractive  in 
the  shape  of  the  innkeeper's  daughter,  to  whose  jet 
black  eyes  and  voluptuous  form  (undeniable  vouchers, 
of  her  Andalusian  descent)  not  only  theirs  but  the  prince- 
ly heart  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  himself  was  compelled  to 
yield  at  discretion.  After  these  admis.sions,  it  will  be 
unneeessary  to  tax  the  memory  of  these  gentlemen  any 
further,  simply  because  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  they  have 
nothing  further  to  confess.  Fortunately  for  herself,  as 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  to  the  fascina- 
tion I  have  described,  she  united  all  the  virtuous  intre- 
pidity which  we  read  of  in  a  Pamella,  and  which  in 
her  case  was  destined  ass  a  signal  reward.  Into  this 
house  did  his  stars  conduct  our  Lothario,  and  week  after 
week  did  he  put  up  with  its  bad  beds  and  worse  cham- 
pagne, for  the  sake  of  the  Houri,  who  made  the  one, 
and  the  Hebe  who  poured  out  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  was  just  the  sort  of  customer  that  suited 
Boniface,  who,  strong  in  the  failh  of  his  daughter's 
virtue,  no  less  than  in  her  attractions,  was  continually 
urging  her  to  give  full  scope  to  the  former.  He  had 
not  calculated  that  she  might  have  a  game  of  her  own 
to  play,  and  might  possibly  think  that  fate  had  reserved 
for  her  a  better  lot  than  that  of  a  perpetual  bait  to  his 
dingy  old  trap  of  a  hotel.  Great,  therefore,  was  his 
consternation  upon  discovering  one  fine  snorning,  that 
not  only  had  she  decamped  with  the  count,  but  that 
her  youngest  sister  had  done  the  same  thing  with  one 
of  his  friends.  He  immediately  raised  a  hue  and  cry, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  fugitives  were 
detected  in  a  house  at  Galata,  and  brought  back  to 
him, — But  this  by  no  means  satisfied  our  host,  who. 
having  taken  advice  on  the  subject,  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  he  was  entitled  to  damages  with  them. 
He  accordingly  waited  on  the  Count,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  demanded  instant  reparation  for  the  dishonor 
inflicted  on  his  house.  But  the  former  laughed  at  his 
loaded  pistols,  and  set  his  threats  at  defiance.  Just  as 
much  respect  did  he  show  to  the  coiamands  of  the  Span- 
ish minister,  who  deerainglhe  national  honour  compro- 
mised in  that  of  the  only  family  which  could  lay  claim 
to  his  protection  at  Constantinople,  repaired  to  him  m 
person,  and  charged  him  in  the  name  of  her  majesty, 
the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  to  give  the  satis- 
faction required  of  him.  The  count,  in  reply,  charged 
him  in  the  name  of  the  same  august  personage,  to  leave 
his  house  immediately,  or  his  own  honor  would  certain- 
ly suffer  from  the  application  of  his  foot  to  the  seat  of 
it.  But  that  which  he  refused  to  menace  and  compul- 
sion, he  yielded  to  a  softer  influence.  Damages  he 
declined  giving,  probably  because  he  was  conscious 


there  was  no  foundation  for  them,  but  he  made  a 
tender  of  his  hand;  and  as  some  doubts  were  raised  as 
to  the  legality  of  such  a  marriage  in  his  own  country, 
he  bound  himself  under  heavy  pecuniary  penalties  to 
preserve  inviolate.  To  complete  this  strange  eventful 
history,  his  fidus  Achates,  a  young  French  merchant, 
who  had  shown  his  sympathy  by  running  away  with 
the  yoimger  sister,  gave  a  still  more  striking  proof  of 
his  devotion,  by  leading  her  to  the  hymenial  altar  on 
the  same  day  that  witnessed  tha  happiness  of  his  friend. 
The  whole  party  are  now  on  their  way  to  Europe,  and 
will,  create  no  small  sensation  on  their  arrival." 


BULLS    AND    BEARS 


Bulls  and  Bears  are  the  pests  of  society.  We  do 
not  allude  to  those  who  figure  on  'Change — they  ar« 
bad  enough — but  we  allude  to  those  who  are  much 
worse,  who  never  go  to  'Change,  which  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  them. 

Now  your  bull  is  generally  some  well-to-do  person 
in  the  world,  whose  importance  has  increased  with 
his  paunch,  until  it  has  become  like  a  prize  oxen  at 
Xenas — immense.  In  walking  the  streets,  his  burly 
and  bully  importance  as  readily  clears  them  as  could 
be  d(me  by  his  four-footed  prototype ;  and  to  complete 
the  similarity,  he  is  as  often  witli  as  without  horns. 

Now  your  i)ear  is  a  different  sort  of  person  alto- 
getlier.  He  is  to  be  found  in  a  fashionable  promenade, 
with  his  feet  elevated  before  him,  so  that  his  breach  of 
good  manners  is  obvious  to  all  who  pass  him.  He 
will  not  unfrequently  carry  the  skirts  of  his  coat  in  his 
hands,  as  if  he  solicited  that  which  would  certainly 
be  of  incalculable  good  to  him — a  sound  kicking.  He 
is  wanton,  rude,  and  coarse — and  he  prides  himself 
upon  his  wantonness,  rudeness,  and  coarseness.  Of 
the  two,  the  bull  is  the  best,  (no  all  usion  to  Johnny,)- 
for  he  is  oftentimes  good-natured,  especially  after  din- 
ner, and  always  after  wine.  But  your  bear  is  the  same 
always:  fasting  or  full,  the  same  snappish,  disagreea- 
ble cur.  All  the  good  things  of  the  world  are  thrown 
away  upon  him — food  has  no  charms  for  his  stomach 
— beauty  for  his  eye — nor  goodness  for  his  heart.  As 
the  bull  is  generally  married,  so  the  bear  is  generally 
a  b.ichelor;  and  his  greatest  boast  is,  that  he  is  un- 
muzzled ! 


A  French  barber  lately  returned  to  London  in  high 
spirits  with  all  the  Parisian  fashions,  and  put  an  illu- 
minated transparency  over  his  door  with  the  words 
"  Coiffuer."  A  boy  seeing  it  went  in  and  demanded  a 
cup  of  coffee.  He  found  the  barber  frizzing  the  hair 
of  a  Mademoseille  going  to  a  Christmas  party.  "  Je 
ne  suis  pas  fabriquant — ^je  vous  assure  monsieur — I 
am  not  de  dam  coffee  maker."  "'You  hant — vy  I'm 
blown  if  your  sign  doesn't  say  you  are — hant  you  a 
coffee-er  ?'' 
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Dick  Dock,  a  tar  at  Greenwich  moor'd, 

One  day  had  got  his  beer  on  board, 
When  he  a  poor  maim'd  pensioner  from  Chelsea  saw; 

And  all  to  have  his  jeer  and  flout. 

For  the  grog  once  in,  the  wit  's  soon  out. 
Cried,  "how,  good  Master  Lobster,  did  you  lose  your 
claw? 

Was't  that  time  in  a  drunken  fray? 

Or  t'other  when  you  run  away  ? 
But  hold  you,  Dick,  the  poor  soul  has  one  foot  in  the 
grave ; 

'Fore  Slander's  wind  too  fast  you  fly. 

D'ye  think  it  fun  ? — you  swab,  you  lie, 
Misfortune  ever  claimed  the  pity  of  the  brave." 

Old  Hannibal,  in  words  us  gross. 

For  he,  like  Dick,  had  got  his  dose, 
To  try  a  bout  at  wrangling  quickly  took  a  spell ; 

"  If  I'm  a  Lobster,  Master  Crab, 

By  the  information  on  your  nab, 
In  some   scrimmage  or  other   they've  cracked  your 
shell  • 

And  then,  why  how  you  hobbling  go 

On  that  jury-mast,  your  timber  toe, 
A  nice  one  to  find  fault,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave ; 

But  halt,  old  Hannibal,  halt!  halt! 

Distress  was  never  yet  a  fault. 
Misfortune  ever  claimed  the  pity  of  the  brave." 


"  If  Hannibal 's  your  name,  d'ye  see. 

As  sure  as  they  Dick  Dock  call  me, 
As  once  it  did  fall  out,  I  owed  my  life  to  you. 

Spilt  from  my  horse  once  when  'twas  dark, 

And  nearly  swallowed  by  a  shark, 
You  lx>ldly  plunged  in,  saved  me,  and  pleased  all  the 
crew ;" 

"If  that's  the  case,  then  ceaie  our  jeers. 

When  Iwarded  by  the  same  Mounsiers, 
You,  a  true  English  lion,  snatch'd  me  from  the  grave, 

Cried,  'Cowards,  do  the  man  no  harm, 

D — me,  don't  you  see  he's  lost  his  arm,' 
Misfortune  ever  claimed  the  pity  of  the  brave." 

"  Then  broach  a  can  before  we  part, 

A  friendly  one,  with  all  his  heart. 
And,  as  we'll  put  the  grog  about,  we'll  cheerly  sing, 

At  land  and  sea  may  Britons  fight. 

The  world's  example  and  delight. 
And  conquer  every  enemy  of  George,  our  king; 

'Tis  he  that  proves  the  hero's  friend, 

His  bounty  waits  us  to  our  end, 
Tho'   crippled   and  laid   up,  with  one   foot   in  the 
grave; 

Then  tars  and  soldiers  never  fear. 

You  shall  not  want  compassion's  tear, 
Misfortune  dver  claimed  the  pity  of  the  brave." 


THE    WEEPING    WILLOW. 

The  willow — the  willow — I  love  thy  light  shade, 
For  surely  for  twilight  and  thought  thou  art  made ; 

I  love  thy  long  branches  now  seen  in  the  light. 
And  reflecting  the  beams  of  the  queen  of  the  night ; 

While  the  wind  whistling  through  them,  give  music 
to  please, 
And  the  heart  is  attuned  to  the  song  of  the  breeze. 

'Tis  thus  as  1  see  thee,  and  musing  alone. 
That  fancy  will  picture  the  days  that  are  gone : 

How  under  thy  shadow  when  heated  with  play, 
I've  often  resorted  at  noontide  to  stay : 

The  trees  of  the  garden  are  gaily  attired. 
But  the  willow  that's  weeping  I've  always  admired. 

S. 


A    BROKEN    HEART. 
I  was  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  high, 

A  gem  that  shone  like  fire  by  night; 
It  seemed  a  star,  that  had  left  the  sky, 

And  dropp'd  to  sleep  on  the  lonely  height. 
I  climb'd  the  peak,  and  found  it  soon, 

A  lamp  of  ice  in  the  clear  cold  moon. 
Can  you  its  hidden  sense  impart? 

'Twas  a  cheerful  look — and  a  broken  heart. 


SINGLE    BLESSEDNESS. 
Let  no  repugnance  to  a  single  state. 
Lead  to  a  union  with  a  worthless  mate. 
Although  'tis  true  you'll  find  full  many  a  fool 
Would  make  old  maids  the  butt  of  ridicule, 
A  single  lady,  though  advanced  in  life, 
Is  Miuch  more  happy  than  an  ill  mateh'd  wifil. 
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THE     BARONET'S     DAUGHTER. 

oil !  what  a  thing  is  man ! 
To  bandy  factions  of  distempered  passions, 
Against  the  sacred  Providence  above  him. 


CHAPTER   I. 

It  was  one  fine  autumnal  morning  that  two  gentle- 
men were  seated  in  the  library  at  Euston  Hall. 

"  You  look  upon  the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  priest, 
Courtenay,"  said  tlie  elder,  as  he  rose  and  walked  to 
the  window. 

He  was  a  man  about  the  middle  age,  and  something 
b6low  the  average  stature.  His  hair  was  short,  and 
of  a  sable  silver ;  but  his  thinly  marked  brows  were 
perfectly  black,  and  gave  additional  fire  and  vivacity 
to  a  pair  of  piercing  dark  eyes  which  were  wont  to 
flash  with  every  varying  emotion.  His  mouth  was 
small,  and  his  lips  thin  and  straight,  and  the  singular 
whiteness  of  a  set  of  teeth,  perfectly  smooth  and  even, 
ibrmed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  almost  olive  complexion 
of  a  face,  the  features  of  which,  although  small,  were 
■well  defined  and  regular.  His  frame  was  w  ell  built, 
compact  and  muscular;  and  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  a  leg  of  still  faultless  symmetry  evinced  that 
the  vigour  of  Jiis  earlier  manhood  had  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  depart  from  him. 

The  pervading  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the 
other  was  that  of  passive  mildness,  of  almost  imper- 
turbable equanimity.  His  large  gray  eye  reflected 
meditation;  perhaps,  anxious  thought  long  ago  subdued; 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  that  of  one  more  accus- 
tomed to  converse  with  books  than  with  men. 

"  I  do  not  look  upon  mankind  merely  with  the  eye 
of  a  priest,"  answered  Courtenay  to  the  observation 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  "  it  is  bcciuise,  Sir 
Robert,  I  think  I  know  their  weaknesses,  their  loUies, 
and  their  vices,  that  I  presume  sometimes  to  set  forth 
those  divine  precepts  of  our  heavenly  Master,  wliich 
may  at  least  restrain,  if  they  do  not  altogether  eradi- 
cate them." 

"  You  talk  to  me  of  charity  and  of  forgiveness  of 
injuries,"  said  Sir  Robert,  turning  from  the  window 
out  of  which  he  had  been  gazing  for  some  minutes, 
"  Charity,  it  is  said,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins;  but 
"were  it  not  better  to  give  the  sins  fair  play  against 
virtue,  and  throw  away  the  cloak  altogether?  and  for 
your  forgiveness  of  injuries,  to  forgive  is  to  sanction, 
nay,  to  license  the  injury.  What!  you  would  warm 
the  snake  at  your  fire,  you  would  permit  it  to  sting 
you,  and  then,  forsooth,  you  would  heap  another  log 
upon  the  flame  ?  is  that  your  doctrine  1" 

"  I  would  make  every  allowance  for  human  feeling," 
replied  the  priest  humbly;  "but  what  I  would  strongly 
insist  upon  is  that  it  is  human  feeling,  and  human 
feeling  only." 

The  baronet  tapped  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  "Gently, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  gently,"  said  he;  "am  I  a  fool  or  a 
madman?  neither,  1  believe  ;  let  me  then  go  my  own 
way.  He  shall  be  judged  fairly,  he  has  been  judged 
fairly;  yes,"  he  repeated,  observing  the  expression  of 
incredulous  surprise  which  the  priest  evinced  ;  "  I 
say  he  has  been  judged  fairly.  You  know  not  all, 
although,  perhaps,  the  whole  may  be  known  shortly, 
not  only  to  you,  but  to  the  world.  I  will  not  be  hasty. 
He  shall  be  heard.  By  heaven!  he  is  arrived,"  and 
the  baronet  started  to  his  feet,  as  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  driving  up  the  avenue  became  distinctly  audi- 
ble ;  "  Now,  Courtenay,  you  shall  see  whether  I  can- 
not command  myself" 

A  servant  opened  the  door.  "  Mr.  Willoughby,  Sir 
Robert,  is  below." 

"  Show  him  up,  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  the  ba- 


ronet, and  he  turned  to  the  priest  with  a  smile.  "  Ob- 
serve," said  he,  "  how  politely  I  can  receive  my 
friends." 

Mr.  Willoughby  at  this  moment  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  advanced  towards  the  baronet.  "I  am  very 
happy  to  meet  you  once  more,"  he  said,  as  he  extended 
his  band,  "  you  were  no  doubt  expecting  me,  agree- 
ably to  my  letter  from  Paris.  With  respect  to  yours, 
we  will  talk  about  it  hereafter." 

The  baronet  slept  back  a  pace.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  j'ou  here,  Mr.  Willoughby,"  he  said  emphatically, 
"  but  ray  hand  is  not  in  at  present  for  mere  shows  of 
friendship.     I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here." 

A  slight  flush  overspread  the  face  of  the  young  man. 
"  Well,  you  decline  my  hand,"  said  he,  with  affected 
unconcern,  "  I  expected  as  much,"  and  he  turned  to- 
wards the  priest;  "  you,  Mr.  Courtenay,  will,  perhaps, 
suffer  me  to  exchange  a  showof  friendship  with  you." 

"  You  do  me  honour,  with  much  pleasure,"  stam- 
mered the  priest,  as  he  cast  a  half  imploring  glance 
towards  the  baronet.  "You  look  well,  Mr.  Willoughby, 
remarkably  well.  Paris,  I  suppose — " 
,  "  Yes,  Paris  is  the  place  lo  enjoy  life  and  to  prolong 
it,"  returned  the  other,  and  having  retired  to  the  win- 
dow, an  inaudible  conversation  ensued  between  the 
two  gentlemen,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried  on,  would  seemed  to  have  been  confined 
to  general  topics. 

During  this  colloquy  the  baronet  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  humming  an  air,  and  playing  impa- 
tiently with  his  watch-chuin.  He  paused,  at  length, 
and,  with  an  earnest  and  measured  glance,  surveyed 
from  head  to  loot  the  person  of  his  son-in-law. 

"  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  hiterrupt  your  conversa- 
tion," he  said  suddenly,  "  but  you  know,  Courtenay, 
that  I  have  some  particular  and  urgent  business  to 
transact  with  Mr.  Willoughby;  will  you  favour  me, 
sir,"  he  continued,  turning  towards  the  latter,  "  by 
accompanying  me  to  the  gallery  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  returned  Willoughby,  "  I  follow 
you." 

The  priest  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  ba- 
ronet, and  directed  a  deprecating  look  towards  him. 
"Be  calm,  I  implore  you,"  he  whispered. 

"  Fear  me  not,  fear  me  not,"  answered  the  other. 
"  Come,  sir,  I  attend  you,"  and  he  led  the  way  from 
the  apartment. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  you  have  been 
well,  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you?"  said 
Willoughby,  as  they  ascended  the  staircase. 

"I  have  been  very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet, 
"  nothing  has  occurred,  you  see,  to  disturb  my  tran- 
quillity; the  death  of  a  daughter  is  a  trivial  circum- 
stance, and  that  can't  happen  again,  for  she  was  my 
only  one ;  arjd  besides,"  he  added,  as  they  entered  the 
gallery,  "  it  is  almost  past  memory,  for  it  happened 
two  months  ago ;  oh !  yes,  I  have  been  very  well." 

A  shade  of  undefinable  emotion  clouded  the  brow 
of  Willoughby  as  the  baronet  concluded,  and  his  nether 
lip  quivered,  and  the  glance  he  ventured  at  his  com- 
panion betrayed  that  he  knew  the  subject  upon  which 
he  was  about  to  enter,  and  that  he  dreaded  its  com- 
mencement. 

"  You  have  some  fine  portraits  here,  Sir  Robert," 
said  he,  with  assumed  calmness. 

"  You  have  seen  them  before." 

"  Indeed ;  I  was  not  aware ;  I  had  forgotten" 
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"  Yes,  Mr.  VVilloughby,"  cried  the  baronet,  as  he 
placed  two  chairs  in  the  window  recess,  "  these  are 
the  portraits  of  my  ancestors,  the  portraits  of  knighls, 
bannerets,  and  gentlemen  uf  my  family;  men,  sir, who 
held  their  honour  sacred,  and  devoied  their  lives  to 
the  maintenance  of  it.  But  come,  will  you  take  a 
chair?  I  will  lock  the  door,"  he  added,  as  he  walked 
across  the  room,  " lest  we  should  be  intruded  upon; 
come,  Mr.  Willoughby,  sit  down." 

The  baronet  took  a  seat  opposite  his  companion, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  appeared  to 
be  arranging  the  order  of  his  questions,  and  the  par- 
ticular words  in  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed,  he 
began  thus :  "  You  received  my  letter  addressed  to 
you  at  Paris,  about  two  months  ago,  in  which  I 
required  an  explanation  of  the  reason  of  your  strange 
;  absence  during  the  illness,  and  until  after  the  death 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Willoughby?  Am  I  to  consider  you 
bow  an  assent  ?  Well,  sir,  your  letter,  dated  a  fort- 
night later,  was  received  by  me,  in  which  you  did 
not  condescend  to  satisfy  me  touching  the  questions  I 
presumed  to  put  to  you ;  but  you  informed  me  that 
you  would  wait  upon  me  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
[        arranging  some  important  business." 

"  I  did  so,"  said  Willoughby,  hastily,  "  and,  if  you 
/Will  allow  me,  I  will  at  once  enter  upon  this  business, 
for  which  i   came   hither,  and,  which  settled,  I  will 
remove  myself  from  your  sight  for  ever." 

"  Not  so  fast,  young  man,  my  business  first,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  baronet  coolly.  "  Hear  me.  A  com- 
munication was  made  to  me  by  one  of  your  own  ser- 
vants to  the  effect  that  your  wife  was  dying,  but  that 
she  was  very  reluctant  that  I  should  be  sent  for,  or 
acquainted  with  the  matter.  For  this  I  can  account : 
her  own  pride,  and  an  unwillingness  to  distress  me, 
her  father — her  father,  Mr.  Willoughby.  No  matter, 
I  hastened  to  town,  I  watched  over  her  till  she  died. 
Before  this  event  took  place,  however,  she  informed 
me  that  she  had  written  many  letters  to  you,  appris- 
ing you  of  h^  situation,  and  imploring  your  return- 
letters  which  you  never  answered.  Is  this  true;  do 
you  not  know  it  to  be  true  ?" 
^  Willoughby  answered  not  for  some  raoraents. — 
"  Several  letters  I  did  receive,"  he  said,  .slowly  and 
hesitatingly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  "  but  they 
did  not  dwell  so  much  upon  her  illness,  they  did  not 
implore  my  return,  I  did  not  know  she' was  so  ill,  the 
letters  were  written  for  another  purpose — a  secret — 
a—" 

"  Jjie,"  said  the  baronet,  gently,  leaning  forward, 
"  if  belief,  Mr.  Willoughby,  were  always  to  attend 
and  to  wait  upon  deceit,  'twere  a  rare  world  for  vil- 
lains. One  more  word  with  you :  my  daughter  con- 
fessed to  me,  I  wrung  it  from  her,  I  would  know  it. 
that  your  conduct  towards  her  had  been  unkind,  harsh, 
cruel,  brutal." 

The  young  man  started,  and  turned  deadly  pale. — 
"Did  she  .say  Sfe>?  did  Marian  tell  you  this?"  and  as 
he  averted  his  face,  a  violent  agitation  appeared  to 
shake  his  frame.  "  No,  no,  no.  Sir  Robert,  I  was 
never  unkind,  never  harsh,  never  cruel,  never,  until, 
until  the—" 

"Ha!"  cried  the  baronet,  triumphantly,  "  do  you 
qonfess?  until  the  what?— until  when? — what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Willoughby;  "  it  is  past." 

"It  is  not  past,  sir;  it  is  not  past,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Robert ;  "  look  you,  evasion  is  useless,  you  cannot 
deceive  me,  I  know  all." 

"Know  all,  gracious  God!"  gasped  Willoughby, 
"you  cannot  know  it;  she  never,  surely,  told  you. 
What  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Enough  lor  my  present  purpose,"  replied  the 
taronet;  "I  know  this,  Willoughby,  that  you  have 
murdered,  for  that  is  the  word,  the  gentlest  and  the 
beat  cceature  that  ever  breathed." 


"Oh,  God!  oh,  God !  do  not  urge  me  further," pried 
Willoughby,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands;  "  let  me 
go,  let  me  depart,  or  hear  the  business  upon  which  I 
came." 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,"  said  the  baronet  so- 
lemnly, "  till  this  matter  be  explained.  Willoughby, 
your  father  was  my  friend  ;  your  mother  was  dear  to 
my  wife;  I  loved,  respected,  revered  them  both.  For 
their  sakes  I  am  thus  lenient  towards  you." 

"No  more,"  groaned  Willoughby,  "no  more,  Sir 
Robert,  I  beseech  you  ;  let  this  subject  drop;  it  will 
be  better;  it  may  be  safer;  suspend  your  judgment." 

"  Suspend  my  judgment,  ha  I  ha!"  cried  Sir  Robert, 
contemptuously,  "  where  shall  1  suspend  it  ?  in  the 
park  yonder,  I  suppose,  to  scare  the  crows  with ;  but 
this  is  trifling.  In  one  word,  tell  me,  out  with  it,  ac- 
knowledge it  like  a  shameless  villain,  wherefore  your 
treatment  of  your  wife,  why  your  prolonged  absence 
from  her?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  cried  Willoughby,  "  indeed  I 
cannot ;  there  were  reasons,  strong,  strong,  which  you 
must  never  know." 

"  But  which  I  will  know,"  said  the  baronet  dog- 
gedly. 

"  You  cannot,  you  must  not." 

"  I  must.  Will  you  satisfy  me  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no,  I  cannot,  I  must  not,  I  will  not." 

"  Will  not,  is  somewhat  peremptory,"  cried  the 
baronet;  "  again  I  ask  you,  will  you  satisfy  me  ?" 

"  No,  I  will  not." 

"  Once  more,  the  third,  the  last  time,  will  you  .sa- 
tisfy me  ?" 

"  I  will  not." 

"  Enough."  exclaimed  the  baronet,  as  he  struck 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  sprung  upon  his  feet. 
"This  place  is  cold,  sir,  we  must  take  a  little  exercise 
to  keep  our  blood  in  circulation,"  and,  as  he  said  this, 
he  proceeded  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
opened  a  large  and  ancient  cabinet.  "Tiicre  never 
yet,"  said  he,  as  lie  flung  aside  the  doors,  "there  never 
yet,  Willoughby,  lived  the  man  since  1  wore  a  beard 
upon  my  chin,  ay,  or  before  thai,  too,  who  wronged 
Robert  Aylraer,  and  escaped  unpunished.  Here,  sir, 
are  two  swords,  the  lengths  are  equal,  take  one." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Willoughby,  in 
surprise. 

"  You  shall  know  in  good  time,"  said  the  baronet, 
as  he  deliberately  unsheathed  one  of  the  weapons, 
"  here,  take  yoTir  sword,  sir,  and  defend  yourself" 

"  I  will  not  fight  with  you,"  said  Willoughby,  coolly, 
as  he  accepted  the  sword,  and  laid  it  upon  a  chair, 
"  nor  can  you  provoke  me,  sir,  to  raise  a  hand  against 
you.  Command  yourself;  this  is  madness." 

"  Ha  I  a  coward,  loo,"  cried  the  baronet,  with  a 
sneer,  "a  coward. too,"  he  repeated,  "  yoifr  father,  Mr. 
Willoughby,  would  have  spurned  you  ibr  this." 

"I  am  no  coward,  Sir  Robert,"  said  Willoughl^, 
reddening,  and  he  took  up  the  sword.  "  Hear  me, 
sir,  I  am  skilful  at  this  weaptni — I  am  younger  than 
yourself" 

"Tut,  tut,  boy,"  cried  the  baronet  contemptuously, 
"you  shall  not  escape  chastisement  by  bravado,  the 
coward's  last  resort;  I  also  am  skilful  at  this  weapon, 
or  was,  before  that  hand  of  yours  could  poise  a  bul- 
rush." 

"  I  do  not  question,  and  I  will  not  witness  your  skill 
to.day.  Sir  Robert,"  said  WilUmghby;  "I  have  no 
quarrel  with  you,  I  love  and  I  respect  you.  You  are 
my  father-in-law."  , 

"  Liar !"  cried  the  baronet,  "  that  tie  has  been  dis- 
solved. Your  valour,  VVilloughby,"  said  he,  as  he 
approached  him,  "  is  a  sluggish  beast,  and  must  be 
roused,  I  see.  Novv,  sir,  will  you  iight  me?"  and  he 
struck  the  other  violently  with  the  flat  of  his  weapon. 

"  Ha!"  cjied  Willoughby,  drawing  his  sword  has- 
tily, "  this  must  not  be,  sir,  this  must  not  be ;  bat  no, 
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I  will  not  revenge  this  now,  I  stand  upon  my  defence 
— no  more." 

"  Come,  this  is  well,  this  is  well,"  said  the  baronet, 
with  a  grim  smile,  as  Willoughby  placed  himself  in 
attitude ;  "  now,  sir,  defend  yourself,"  and,  with  his 
teeth  firmly  set  together,  and  a  kindling  eye,  the 
baronet  struck  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  crossed  the 
sword  of  his  antagonist  with  his  own. 

The  baronet  commenced  the  assault  with  great 
coolness  arid  determination,-  but,  after  a  few  ineffec- 
tual passes,  the  colour  came  upon  his  brow,  and  the 
impatient  twitching  of  his  lip  evinced  that  he  would 
soon  lose  the  self-possession  which  had  governed  him 
at  the  first  onset.  He  felt  that  he  had  to  do  with  an 
antagonist  equal  with  himself  in  skill,  and  deriving 
great  advantage  from  his  superior  command  of  temper; 
and  this  last  conviction,  as  Willoughby  put  by  his 
sword,  at  every  pass,  wiih  the  air  of  one  who  defies 
and  almost  derides  his  opponent,  chafed  him  into  al- 
most ungovernable  rage. 

"  We  must  try  another  system  with  you,  my  young 
gentleman,"  he  cried,  as  he  retreated  a  few  paces,  and 
then  advanced  upon  the  other  with  reckless  fury;  "  it 
is  time  we  should  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue." 

*'  I  must  wound  you,  even  in  my  own  defence — I 
must  wound  you.  Sir  Robert,"  exclaimed  Willoughby, 
as  the  baronet  pressed  upon  him.  "  By  heavens,  I 
think  I  touched  you  there,"  and  as  he  spoke,  his  sword 
entered  the  coat  of  the  other,  and  came  out  over  the 
shoulder. 

"  A  lie,  a  lie,"  shouted  the  baronet,  "  I  am  not 
wounded;  look  to  yourself" 

"  A  moment's  pause,  I  entreat  you,"  cried  Wil- 
loughby, and  putting  by  the  sword  of  the  baronet,  he 
lowered  the  point  of  his  own.  "  Let  this  go  no 
further,"  he  continued,  **  I  am  no  coward;  but  let  us 
desist,  and  I  will  forget  all  that  has  occurred.  One 
word — had  you  not  once  a  favourable  opinion  of  me?" 
"I  had — what  then?"  said  ihe  baronet. 
"  Retain  it  still ;  and  believe  me,  I  never  wronged 
your  daughter." 

The  baronet  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and,  with 
folded  arras,  stood  gazing  at  the  majestic  figure  and 
noble  countenance  of  his  son-in-law.  "  It  grieves  me, 
Willoughby,"  said  he,  "  it  grieves  me  that  a  brave 
man  should  have  found  it  worth  his  while  to  be  a 
scoundrel.  Why  these  evasions  ?  what  need  of  further 
subterfuge  ?  confess  that  you  have  been  a  base  and 
unmanly  villain  to  your  wife." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Willoughby;  "would  that  I 
could  explain  all;  but  no,  that  must  never  be;"  and  he 
shook  his  head  mournfully. 

»  We  waste  time,  then,"  cried  the  baronet,  raising 
his  sword,  "  her  spirit  cries  to  me  for  blood,  and  it 
must  flow,  Willoughby,"  and  again  he  pressed  furi- 
ously upon  his  antagonist. 

"  What  use,  then,  contending  with  you  ?"  said 
Willoughby ;  "  see,  I  am  wounded,"  and,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  baronet's  sword  entered  his  wrist :  "  you 
thirst  for  my  blood,  you  seek  ray  life,  take  it,"  and 
he  threw  down  his  rapier. 

The  baronet  sprung  forward  and  placed  his  weapon 
at  the  heart  of  Willoughby.  "  Die,  then,"  said  he, 
"  or  confess;  I  give  you  but  one  minute.     Confess." 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  other,  unmoved ;  "  you  seek 
ray  life,  take  it." 

"  And  that  1  will  de,  by  the  God  above  us,"  cried 
the  baronet ;  "  confess,  confess." 
,    "  My  life   is  at  your  disposal,  Sir   Robert.,"  said 
Willoughby,  calmly,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say.     Take 
it." 

The  baronet  looked  up,  and  riveted  his  keen,  dark 
eye  upon  the  features  of  his  son-in-law.  There  was 
an  undefinable  expression  in  that  face,  so  unmoved, 
so  serene,  so  tranquil,  that  staggered  him.  Slowly, 
and  almost  unconsciously,  he  lowered  the  point  of  his 


sword,  and  placed  his  Hand  upon  the  bosom  of  Wil- 
loughby. 

"  The  pulse  is  regular,"  he  muttered,  "  the  heart 
beats  as  calmly  as  my  own."  He  threw  down  his 
weapon  and  walked  to  the  window.  "  I  cannot  do 
it  now,"  he  said,  "  not  now,  in  cold  blood  to  shed  cold 
blood — no,  no — another  time  ;  not  now,  not  now." 

"  You  have  been  deceived,  Sir  Robert,"  said  Wil- 
loughby, as  he  bound  up  his  wrist  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  replaced  the  swords  in  a  cabinet,  •'  but  how, 
by  whom,  or  in  what  particular,  perhaps  you  will 
never  know.  Let  us  forget  what  has  just  now  passed." 

The  baronet  looked  round,  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
the  speaker  till  he  had  concluded.  An  incredulous 
smile  passed  on  his  lip  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  recess; 
but  he  uttered  not  a  word,  and,  turning  on  his  heel, 
he  walked  slowly  from  the  gallery,  and  descended 
the  staircase;  and,  the  closing  of  a  door  below,  apprised 
Willoughby  that  he  had  shut  himself  in  his  study. 

CHAPTER   11. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Sir  Robert's  bell 
rang.     A  servant  entered  the  library. 

"  Thomas,  you  may  bring  me  up  some  coffee  now  ; 
what  are  the  gentlemen  about  below  ?" 

"  They  are  still  in  the  parlour.  Sir  Robert,  in  con- 
versation ;"  and  the  servant  retired,  presently  returning 
with  the  tea  service. 

"  You  may  fetch  me  up  a  bottle  of  wine  in  about 
two  hours  from  this  time,"  said  the  baronet;  "it  will  be 
late  before  I  retire  to  bed." 

The  clock  was  striking  the  hour  of  midnight,  when 
the  servant  tapped  at  the  library  door.  There  was  no 
answer.  He  repeated  it  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
There  was  a  stir  within  as  of  the  closing  of  a  door. 
"  Come  in." 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  wine.  Sir  Robert, "  said  the 
servant. 

"  Oh  !  thank  you.  I  had  forgotton  ;  set  it  down 
here." 

"  Are  you  not  well,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  servant,  as 
having  approached,  he  marked  the  ghastly  paleness  of 
his  master. 

"  Chilly,  cold,  Thomas,"  said  the  baronet.    "  I  have 
let  my  fire  out ;  where  is  Mr.  Courtenay  ?" 
"  He  has  retired  to  his  own  apartment." 
"  Mr.  Willoughy  ?" 
"  He  is  now  going  to  his  room,  sir." 
"  That  is  well,"  said  the  baronet.    "  It  is  the  room 
he  occupied,  when  he  was  here  two  years  ago,  is  it 
not?" 
•    "  It  is.  Sir  Robert." 

"  Well.  You  may  tell  James  that  I  shall  not  want 
him  to-night ;  he  may  go  to  bed.     Good  night." 

"  Why,  what  a  stealthy,  villain  pace  is  this !"  said 
he,  stopping  suddenly,  as  he  walked  in  silence  from  the 
library,  and  proceeded  cautiously  down  a  long  passage, 
"  it  is  a  sacrifice  to  which  1  go,  not  a  murder  ;  but  this 
is  the  door."  He  knocked  loudly.  "  Mr.  Willoughby! 
— within  there — Mr.  Willoughby  !"  There  was  no 
reply.  '*  And  this  man  can  sleep!"  ejaculated  the  ba- 
ronet :  "  well.  Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  and  the  conscience  to  the  sensitive  villain, 
I  suppose."  He  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  entered 
the  room  ;  and  placing  the  candle  upon  a  table,  ap- 
proached the  bed.  He  drew  aside  the  curtains.  "Wil- 
loughby! arise,  man,  awake!"  and  he  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

The  young  man  started  from  a  deep  sleep.  "  Who's 
there  ?"  he  cried,  rising  from  the  bed. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  the  baronet,  "  Robert  Aylraer ;  i  am 
come  to  talk  with  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Robert  ?"  exclaimed  Wil- 
loughby; "  why  disturb  me  at  the  dead  of  night;  what 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  baronet  calmly;  "  I  ha>« 
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been  thinking  of  you  the  whole  evening,  and  of  our 
meeting  this  morning.  1  will  no  longer  require  you 
to  confess  y»uf  villany  ;  it  cannot  serve,  it  is  useless, 
and  it  might  cause  you  to  expend  lies,  for  which,  if  you 
outlive  this  night,  you  may  have  occasion." 

"  Wherefore,  then,  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to 
arouse  me  from  sleep?     What  do  you  want?" 

"  Vengeance — your  blood — your  life — Willoughby 
— now,"  and  he  drew  forth  a  dagger  and  dashed  it,  swift 
as  lighlnitig.  at  the  heart  of  his  son-in  law. 

Willoughby  seized  the  wrist  of  the  baronet  with  his 
left  hand  at  the  moment  that  the  point  of  the  dagger 
was  within  a  hair's  hreadth  of  his  breast. 

"  When  next  you  attempt  a  murder,"  cried  he,  "  do 
it  like  a  murderer,"  and  he  held  back  the  wrist  of  the 
baronet  with  a  strength  almost  superhuman.  "  Oh  ! 
Sir  Robert  Aylmer,  1  pity  you." 

"Slave!"  cried  the  baronet,  as  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  other,  "  you  have  not  escaped  me  ;  my  cause 
is  written  in  heaven,  and  is  approved  there,  and  hea- 
ven assist  me."  A  violent  struggle  ensued,  but  it  was 
a  brief  one  ;  for  the  baronet,  although  a  muscular  and 
determined  man,  was  no  adversary  for  his  son-in  law, 
whose  prodigious  strength  was  seconded  by  youth, and 
to  whom,  perhaps,  the  occasion  gave  additional  power. 
Wresting  the  dagger  from  the  baronet's  hand,  he  flung 
him  violently  away,  and  springing  from  the  bed,  seized 
the  bell-rope. 

"  Madman !  keep  off,"  he  cried  ;  "  stir  but  a  step  I 
raise  the  house.  1  have  you  in  my  power.  Do  you 
know  what  you  would  have  done  ?  an  act  which  would 
have  brought  you  to  an  ignominious  end." 

"  You  murdered  my  daughter,"  said  the  baronet, 
looking  round  wildly  in  quest  of  another  weapon, 
"and  1  would  have  murdered  you.  I  would,  ay,  and 
I  will : — you  deserve  ii — the  Ciod  above  knows  that 
you  deserve  it." 

"  What  we  deserve  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  cried 
Willoughby,  impatiently.  "What  may  you  not  de- 
serve?  how  know  you  what  slie  deserved  ?"  he  added 
hastily,  but  he  checked  himself. 

The  baronet  turned  short  round,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Willoughby,  and  the  breath  forced  from  his  bo- 
som. He  put  forth  his  hands  and  clenched  the  air. 
"  Liar,  liar,  liar,  liar,"  said  he,  in  a  quick,  calm  whis- 
per, "  what  she  deserved !"  and  he  approached  him 
slowly,  and  spit  at  him.  "  Liar  !"  he  shouted,  raising 
his  hands,  "  where  is  heaven's  justice;  where  does  jus- 
tice sleep,  that  it  does  not  blast  this  villain  with  its 
thunder  suddenly!  Oh!  thai  I  could  kill  you,  Wil- 
loughby ;  oh !  that  I'might,  might  kill  you  !" 

The  young  man  caught  the  arm  of  the  baronet  as  it 
descended,  and  forced  him  into  the  chair.  "  Forgive 
me."  ffaid  he,  "  pirdon  me — I  went  too  far — I  said  too 
much — oh  !  Sir  Robert,  my  dear,  dear  sir,  be  calm, 
compose  yourself.  Hear  me,"  and  he  fetched  the  dag- 
ger, and  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  baronet's  arm 
the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes;  "  were  I  at  this  moment 
prepared  to  meet  my  Maker,  and  were  you  prepared  to 
dulhis  deed,  and  to  justify  it  before  God  and  man,  hea- 
ven is  my  witness,  you  should  plunge  this  dagger  into 
my  heart.  What  is  my  life  to  me,  valueless,  worthless, 
worse,  it  is  a  burden  to  me.  One  moment  more,  lis- 
ten to  me ;  I  had  almost  sworn  to  let  this  secret,  for 
there  is  a  secret,  die  with  me,  but  you  will  not  have 
it  so;  I  will  then  do  this;  I  will  confess  to  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  tomorrow  morning  all  that  is  in  my  mind,  all  that 
weighs  upon  it;  and  if  he  decides  that  you  ought  to 
be  told,  that  you  should  know  all,  be  it  so.  We  have 
gone  so  far  that  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

"  Do  you  promise  that  ?  do  you  promise  that  ?"  cried 
the  baronet,  clapp'ng  his  hands  together,  and  rising 
from  his  seat.  "  Willoughby,  you  are  a  villain,  but 
you  are  a  brave  one ;  and  when  all  is  confessed,  will 
you  give  me  satisfaction,  eh?  will  you  fight  me?" 

"I  will,  if  you  require  it" 


"  Good,  good,"  said  the  baronet,  "  your  hand  iipoiL 
it.  There,"  and  he  flung  the  hand  of  Willoughby 
from  him,  "I  have  humbled  myself  enough  for  what 
has  passed  this  night.  It  will  wash  off,  I  dare  say; 
you  may  retire  to  your  bed,  I  shall  not  visit  you 
again." 

The  baronet  took  the  candle  and  walked  t(rthe  door. 
"  Remember !"  said  he,  as  he  looked  back,  "  I  must 
not  be  trifled  with,  I  have  your  word."  ''^ 

"Of  honour,"  said  Willoughby. 

"  You  swear  well,"  said  the  baronet  with  a  sneer, 
"  as  I  have  sworn,  by  the  dead ;"  and  he  closed  the 
door  after  him  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment. 

CHAPTER   III. 

About  nine  o'clock  Sir  Robert  descended  from  his 
room,  after  having  completed  his  toilet,  and  entered 
the  breakfast  parlour  with  a  firm  step  and  an  air  of 
easy  indifference.  The  priest  was  already  there,  seat- 
ed at  oiie  of  the  windows,  apparently  absorbed  in  deep 
reflection 

"  Good  morning,  Courtenay,"  said  the  baronet,  as, 
having  approached,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der. 

"  Ha !  good  morning.  Sir  Robert,"  stammered  the 
priest,  "  I  did  not  hear  you  : — my  mind  was  wander- 
ing." 

"  We  have  had  a  stormy  night,"  observed  the  baro- 
net, "  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  cloids,  I  should 
augur  that  we  shall  have  more  of  thi?  weather  : — but, 
heavens  !  man,  how  pale  you  look !  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?    Are  you  unwell  ?" 

"  Do  I  look  so  ?"  said  Courtenay.  "  I  have  been 
agitated.  Sir  Robert;  something  that  has — " 

"  Did  you  hear  any  thing  last  night  ?"  interrupted 
the  baronet  hastily. 

"  I  did  not,"  answered  the  priest;  "  except  the  storm 
without,  I  heard  nothing." 

The  baronet  turned  away,  and  walked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

"  Have  you  seen  Willoughby  this  morning  ?"  he  in- 
quired, after  a  pause. 

"I  have  seen  him,  Sir  Robert,"  replied  Courtenay. 

"  Where  is  he  ?" 

He  is  gone  to  give  orders  respecting  his  carriage; 
he  departs  immediately,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  in- 
form you,"  added  the  priest,  with  a  wonderful  effort 
at  calmness,  "  that  Mr.  Willoughby  aroiased  me  at  an 
early  hour  thid  morning,  requesting  an  interview  with 
me ;  and  that  he  has  made  me  acquainted  with  every 
thing." 

"  He  told  you,  then,  what  occurred  last  night?"  said' 
the  baronet,  slightly  reddening. 

"  He  did.  Sir  Robert,"  and  the  priest  shuddered. 

"  Well,  sir—" 

"  He  did,  I  say,  inform  me  of  what  had  occurred." 

"  Well,  sir—" 

"That  was  your  question,  was  it  not?"  said  the 
priest,  timidly. 

"  Did  he  inform  you,"  cried  Sir  Robert,  approach- 
ing Courtenay,  and  as  he  addressed  him,  making  a 
pause  between  each  word  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  "  did 
he  inform  you,  sir,  of  circumstances  that  occurred,  in 
which  he  himself  was  the  aggressor,  and  of  which  my 
daughter  was  the  victim  ?  did  he  inform  you  of  this, 
sir  ?" 

The  priest  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  wai 
evidently  striving  to  collect  himself  for  the  conversa^ 
tion  about  to  ensue. 

"  Mr.  Willoughby  did  inform  me  of  every  eircura- 
stance,"  at  length  he  said,  with  something  like  calm* 
ness,  "  connected  with  his  supposed  conduct  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Willoughby  ;  and  further  told  me,  that  upon 
my  decision  it  was  to  rest  whether  you  were  to  be^ 
made  acquainted  with  every  particular." 
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*'  Very  good,  very  good,"  laid  the  baronet,  sitting 
down,  "  I  will  hear  it  now;  Courtenay,  do  not  suppose 
that  he  has  any  further  cause  of  fear  from  my  hands, 
at  present     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Sir  Robert  Aylmer,"  said  the  priest  solemnly, 
you  must  never  know." 

"How?;'  cried  the  baronet  incredulously,  rising 
slowly  from  his  seat ;  "  think  again,  Mr.  Courtenay ; 
you  are  nervous,  or  distrust  me,  sir.  Never  know  ?" 
he  added,  "  never  know !  do  not  trifle  with  me ;  this 
is  a  serious  matter." 

"  I  have  sacred  duties  to  perform,"  said  the  priest ; 
"to  you.  Sir  Robert,  my  friend,  my  only  friend,  my 
patron,  my  protector, — to  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  has 
left  it  to  my  discretion  to  decide  whether  I  shall 
impart  his  confession  to  you,  or  retain  it  inviolately  in 
my  own  bosom.  I  choose  to  do  the  latter.  I  believe, — 
I  know  it  to  be  my  duty.  You  must  never  know." 
At  this  moment,  Willoughby  entered  the  parlour. 
The  baronet  advanced  towards  him  sternly.  "  You 
^ew  your  man,  sir,  when  you  made  your  proposition 
to  me  last  night,  but  the  conspiracy  shall  avail  you 
naught — it  serves  you  for  the  present — it  is  well.  Now, 
sir,  have  you  any  thing  further  to  say  to  me,  before 
you  leave  my  house  ?" 

"  I  have  only  this  to  say,"  answered  Willoughby 
coldly ;  "  I  have  confessed  every  thing  to  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay ;  it  is  at  his  option  whether  yoa  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  it  or  not :  and  on  ray  soul,  I 
haVe  not  attempted  to  bias  him  one  way  or  the  other. 
After  what  passed  between  us  last  night,  I  might,  I 
think,  reasonably  decline  any  further  communication 
between  us :  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  1  will  even 
now  open  the  very  simple  business  which  enforced 
my  visit  to  you ;  if  you  will  not  permit  me,  a  letter 
may  serve  the  purpose  as  well." 

"  Come  along,  sir,  with  me,"  said  the  baronet,  "  and 
I  will  now  the  more  readily  hear  your  business,  since 
I  also  have  something  for  your  private  ear.  We  will 
jetire  into  my  study  if  you  please." 

"  Oh!  go  not  with  him,  let  me  conjure  you,"  cried 
the  priest,  rising  and  grasping  the  arm  of  Willoughby. 
**  Sir  Robert  Aylmer,  your  son-in-law  must  never 
again  be  left  alone  with  you." 

"As  you  please,  gentlemen,"  said  the  baronet,  sar- 
castically, "  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Courtenay  pleases ;  for 
he,  it  seems,  is  master  here." 

"Oh!  no,  no,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
tressful deprecation,  "it  is  not  so;  bot,  Mr.  Willoughby, 
you  must  not  go  with  Sir  Robert  Aylmer, — indeed 
y»u  must  not." 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Willoughby,  with  an  air  of 
haughty  defiance,  which,  however,  suddenly  gave 
place  to  a  look  of  mournful  commiseration,  and  he 
gently  lifted  the  hand  of  Courtenay  from  his  arm. — 
*'  Sir  Robert,  I  attend  you." 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  fear  me,  sir,  now,  in  this 
house,"  said  the  baronet,  and  he  turned  to  Courtenay. 
•'  I  give  you  my  sacred  word  that  Mr.  Willoughby  is 
safe  from  me  while  he  remains  under  ray  roof.  Come, 
air,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  No  further,"  he 
added,  looking  round  towards  the  priest,  who  was 
about  to  follow.  "  I  have  sworn  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  shall  be  injured  by  me  in  this  house."  So  say- 
ing, he  closed  the  door  after  Willoughby,  and  led  the 
■way  to  the  library. 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  to  the  business  at  once,"  cried  the 
baronet,  seating  himself  and  pointing  to  a  chair.— 
"  What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  few  words,"  replied  Willough- 
by; ^'  but  first  let  me  beg  of  you  that  what  I  am  about 
to  do  may  be  subject  to  no  misconstruction.  I  liad 
hoped  when  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  to  have  found 
the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  you  wrote  to  me  at 
Paris,  somewhat  assuaged  and  subdued.  Had  this 
happily  been  the 


"Oh!  how  little  you  knew  me,"  iuterrupt«d  the 
baronet  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  Had  this  been  the  case,"  proceeded  the  other, 
"  what  I  am  now  about  to  propose  to  you  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  liberal  interpretation  ;  as  it  is,  I  feel 
that  it  would  but  create  fresh  surmises  which,  boitile 
as  you  are  to  me,  will  operate  to  my  prejudice.— 
Nevertheless*^*" 

"  What  are  you  aiming  at  ?"  said  the  baronet,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair;  "  do  you  hope  to  deceive  me  by 
a  new  evasion  ?  do  you  think  to  turn  me  round  with 
some  flourish  of  rhetoric  ?    Proceed,  young  man." 

"  At  once,"  said  Willoughby.  "  Sir  Robert  Ayl- 
mer, when  I  married  your  daughter,  with  that  gene- 
rous disinterestedness  for  which  you  have  ever  been 
distinguished,  you  seitleU  upon  my  late  wife  the  chief 
part  of  your  property ;  which  property,  in  the  event  of 
her  demise,  or  failing  issue,  was>  after  your  death,  to 
be  mine." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  did  so,"  said  the  baronet,  with  a  leok 
of  disgust,  "  and  what  do  you  require  more  ?  Will  it 
please  you  to  take  the  whole  of  ray  property,  and  what 
annuity  do  you  propose  to  allow  me,  if  I  relinquish  it 
at  once;  or  have  you  mislaid  the  deed,  and  would  faia 
be  presented  with  another?  What  is  it?  Tell  me 
plainly." 

"  It  is  none  of  these  things,  sir,"  said  Willoughby. 
"  I  have  not  mislaid  the  deed;  it  is  here,"  and  he  drew 
it  from  his  pocket,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  it  for  some 
minutes,  a  heavy  sigh  escaped  him. 

"  You  sigh,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  "  and  let  me 
tell  you,  Willoughby,  property  alone  will  never  secure 
happiness;  you  have  found  it  so." 

"  Willoughby  raised  his  eyes  slowly,  and  directed  a 
vague  glance  at  the  baronet,  as  though  suddenly  re- 
called from  some  absorbing  memory.  "I  did  not  sigh 
for  ikat,'^  said  he  ;  "  I  understand  your  in.sinuation  ; 
here.  Sir  Robert,"  and  he  handed  the  deed  toward 
him;  "  take  it,  it  is  yours,  I  relinquish  it,  for  I  have  no 
right  to  it." 

Sir  Robert  slowly  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
placed  his  snuflfbox  upon  the  table,  and  leaning  for- 
ward, with  contracted  brows  looked  with  a  searching 
glance  into  Willoughby's  face.  "  Relinquish  it  I"  he 
ejaculated  in  astonishment,  "  relinquish  it!  did  I  hear 
you  aright  ?  relinquish  it,  did  you  say  ?" 

Willoughby  bowed  assent. 

"  By  Heaven !  it  is  strange,  very  strange,"  muttered 
the  baronet,  and  he  sank  into  a  reverie.  There  was 
a  silence  of  some  minutes. 

"I  have  now  told  you  my  business,"  said  Wil- 
loughby, at  length,  laying  the  deed  upon  the  table, 
"  and  1  leave  you.  When  we  meet  again,  you  will, 
perhaps,  judge  me  less  harshly  than  you  have  hitherto 
done,"  and  he  arose.  "Farewell,  Sir  Robert  Ayl- 
mer." 

The  baronet  motioned  with  his  hand  for  Willoughby 
to  be  seated.  He  obeyed.  "  One  moment  more,"  said 
Sir  Robert,  "before  you  do  leave  me,"  and  drawing 
himself  up  in  his  chair,  he  continued  in  a  measured 
and  emphatic  tone,  "  1  now  see  it  all,  although  I  can- 
not see  tlxrough  it ;  it  is  dark,  Willoughby,  but  it  ia 
distinct.  You  are  a  villain,  with  a  conscience ;  and 
something  horrible  remains  behind  untold.  Why  had 
she  not  told  me  all  ?  but  she  was  ever  too  gentle  and 
too  good.  You  go,  sir,  but  we  meet  again,  and  that 
shortly.  Your  reparation  avails  you  naught;  it  is  not 
worth  this,"  and  he  snapped  his  fingers. 

"  I  expected  this,"  said  Willoughby,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  mortification.  "  I  was  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion which  you  have  put  upon  my  conduct,  and  I  feel 
that  your  enmity  to  me  is  unconquerable." 

"  Have  I  not  cause  for  it,  sir ;  have  I  not  cause, 
good,  eternal  cause?"  and  the  baronet  sprung  from 
his  chair ;  "  by  Heaven !  your  baseness,  Willoughby, 
confounds  me  ;  the  imperturbable  equanimity  of  this 
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villain  makes  me  mad,  mad.  You  will  give  me  back 
my  property,  will  you  ?  ray  property,  ha  !  ha !  wretch 
slave!  but  come  this  way,  sir."  and  he  drew  the 
other  by  the  wrist  to  the  further  end  of  the  reora,  and 
seizing  a  key  from  the  table,  thrust  it  into  the  lock  of 
a  large  cabinet ;  "  but  ray  property  is  not  enough  ;  it 
will  not  suffice  ;  I  must  have  more  ;  now,  sir,"  and  he 
threw  back  the  door  of  the  cabinet  with  furious  vio- 
lence, "  will  you  give  rae  back  her — ^her — her?" 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  VVilloughby  fell  upon  his 
knees,  as  the  sight  before  him  met  his  eyes.  "  Gra- 
cious God  I"  he  cried,  "  what  dreadful  spectacle  is 
this  ?" 

"  Peace,  peace,"  said  the  baroset,  in  a  whisper, 
pointing  with  his  finger,  and  he  stood  immoveably, 
gazing  upwards,  "  peace,  the  dead  can  hear  you  if 
there  be  truth  in  mortal  consciousness  ;  oh  !  lorgive  i 
me,  dear  child,  that  I  have  suffered  this  man  to  behold 
thy  poor  remains,  once  let  it  be,  and  but  once." 

Yes,  it  was  the  daughler  of  the  baronet  that  stood 
before  them.  Her  hair  seemed  to  have  newly  fallen 
over  her  shouJders  in  profuse  tresses ;  a  hue,  as  of 
breathing  life  was  upon  her  cheek,  her  eyes  were 
elosed,  not  as  in  sleep,  but  as  though  in  resignation, 
and  one  hand  was  laid  softly  upon  her  bosom. 

Willoaghby  endeavoured  to  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  the  sight  that  appeared  to  grow  before  them,  but 
in  vain ;  and  as  he  clasped  his  forehead  with  h'is 
hands,  a  violent  convulsion  sliook  his  frame.  "  Take 
her  from  me,"  he  cried  in  agony,  "  I  can  no  longer 
bew  this  ;  oh !  Sir  Robert,  have  mercy  upon  me,  I  am 
faint  and  sick." 

The  bafofnet  turned  round,  and  approaching  his  son- 
in-law,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Have  I  not 
cause,  think  you  ?"  said  he,  "  have  I  not  cause  ?  Can 
I  belwjld  this  object  day  and  night,  and  consent  to  difl 
Wffeile  you  live  ?  Stop,  sir,  one  moment,"  and  as  VVil- 
loughby attempted  to  rise  he  held  him  down  forcibly. 
"  Hear  me,"  and  ho  dropped  upon  his  knees,  before 
the  lifeless  presence  of  lus  daughter,  "  I  swear,  as  I 
have  sworn,  ol» !  horw  many  times,  that  never  until  I 
have  avenged  ray  child's  murder,  shall  that  body  know 
the  corruption  of  the  grave.  You  may  fly  me,  but  I 
an  with  you ;  wherever  you  be,  there  also  will  I  be ; 
never,  never,  Willoughby,  shall  you  escape  me." 

'"Oh,  God  !  that  I  could, that  I  might  speak,"  groan- 
ed Willoughby,  "  but  I  am  dumb,-  I  must,  I  must  be 
silent." 

"  Enough  ?"  said  the  baronet,  as  having  breathed 
an  inartieulate  prayef  whilst  the  other  was  yet  speak- 
ing, be  arose  from  his  knees.  "  Rise,  sir,"  and  lift- 
ing Willoughby  to  bis  feet,  he  hurried  him  by  the 
arm  to  the  door.  "  Go,  sir,  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
soon,"  and  hastening  along  the  passage,  the  baronet 
stopped  at  the  parlour  in  which  he  had  left  the  priest. 
He  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  "  Come  forth, 
Coortenay,  and  behold  I  have  returned  your  charge 
unharmed.  He  is  not  there,"  he  added,  pausing  for  a 
moment.  "  No  matter,  your  way  is  straight  before 
ytw,  your  carriage,  I  perceive,  is  ready.  Now,  sir, 
your  foot  once  over  the  threshold,  and  beware;  I  give 
yoo  warning.     Begone!" 

"  Oh !  Sir  Robert,"  cried  Willoughby,  as  he  turned 
round,  and  he  looked  with  an  almost  piteous  expres- 
sion in  the  face  of  the  baronet,  "lake  but  my  hand  al 
parting;  you  have  wronged  me,  but  I  forgive  you  ;  in- 
deed you  have  wronged  me." 

"  Begone!"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  "  lest  I  spurn  you 
from  me,"  and  flinging  the  hall  door  after  him,  he 
walked  hastily  to  his  own  room. 

The  bell  rang  in  about  half  an  hour.  A  servant 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  Send  Mr.  Courtenay  to  me  instantly." 
"  Mr.  Cowrtenay,  sir  ?"  said  the  servant. 
«  Did  I  speak  plain  ?    Mr.  Courtenay }  tell  him 
ihai  I  (Wsii*  to  see  kin  without  delay." 


"  Mr.  Courtenay,  Sir  Robert,  is  gone" 

"  Gone  !"  cried  the  baronet  in  surprise,  '♦  gone 
where  ?" 

"  He  accompanied  Mr.  Willoughby,  Sir  Robert,  in 
the  carriage." 

The  baronet  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  "  Tho- 
mas," said  he,  calmly,  "  saddle  a  horse  forthwith,  and 
ride  to  the  next  town.  Hire  post  horses  and  follow 
Mr.  Willoughby's  carriage  to  London.  Let  him  not 
observe  you  ;  but  watch  whether  he  proceeds  to  his 
own  house  or  elsewhere.  You  will  see  me,  and  let 
me  know  at  the  hotel  in  Oxford  street ;  the  hotel  at 
which  I  usually  put  up ;  you  know  it.  Order  my 
carriage  instantly;  I  follow  yeu  in  an  hour.  Tell  James 
to  put  up  a  few  things ;  he  is  to  accompany  rae." 

The  servant  bowed  and  retired. 

"  Said  I  not  rightly  ?"  cried  the  baronet,  as  he  arose, 
and  hastened  to  his  chamber,  "when  I  told  Willough- 
by it  was  a  conspiracy ;  they  shall  rue  it — they  shall 
rue  it." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Sir  Sebert  Aylmer.  had  not  occupied  the  private 
room,  into  which  he  had  been  ushered  by  the  waiter 
of  the  hotel,  more  than  ten  minutes  when  his  servant 
entered. 

"  Well,  John,  what  news  do  you  bring?  I  am  not 
long  after  you,  you  see." 

"  Mr.  Willoughby  is  in  Srosvenor-square,  Sir  Ro 
bert;  I  saw  him  alight  from  his  carriage." 

"  And  Mr.  Courtenay  ?" 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  was  with  him.  Sir  Robert." 

"  That  will  do.  By-ihe-by,  Thomas,"  said  he,  mu- 
sing, "  do  you  remember  a  young  girl  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  upon  the  late  Mrs.  Willoughby,  her 
waiting  maid?" 

"  I  do.  Sir  Robert." 

"  Now,  do  you  think,"  said  the  baronet,  "  you  could 
obtain  a  sight  of  this  girl  without  being  seen  by  her 
fellow-servants.  Tell  her  that  I  wish  particularly  to 
see  her,  and  bring  her  with  you,  if  possible.  I  shalT 
not  detain  her  many  minutes.  Can  you  do  this  matter 
cleverly,  think  you?** 

"  I  will  endeavour.  Sir  Robert,"  answered  the  ser- 
vant. "  I  might  send  to  her  from  some  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or — " 

"  Ay,  ay,  to  be  stire,  I  see  you  understand.  Now, 
go,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  come  to  me  without  de 
lay.     She  shall  be  rewarded  handsomely." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  baronet,  when  the  servant  had  re- 
tired, "  1  should  have  questioned  the  girl  before;  she 
might  have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  attempted 
mystery ;  and  may  still,  ay,  may  still." 

In  about  an  hour  the  servant  returned.  "  Well, 
Thomas,"  said  the  baronet,  "  did  you  see  her;  have 
you  brought  her?" 

"  She  is  below.  Sir  Robert,"  said  the  servant 

"  Let  her  come  up  instantly.  You  were  not  seen, 
I  hope,  by  any  of  the  servants  ?" 

"  I  was  not,  sir." 

"  Very  good,"  said  his  master,  as  he  arose  and  paced 
the  room  anxiously. 

"  This  is  the  young  woman,"  said  the  servant,  re- 
entering and  leading  in  a  gikl  about  twenty  years  of 
age. 

"  Come  hither,  child,"  said  the  baronet,  when  the 
servant  had  retired,  "  take  this  seat.  I  wish  to  ask 
you  >a  few  questions  relative  to  the  late  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby You  accompanied  her,  I  think,  to  the  con- 
tinent ?" 

"  I  did,  Sir  Robert." 

"  Did  you  observe  any  alteration  of  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Willoughby  towards  his  wife  during 
the  time  they  were  abroad  ?  Take  time  to  answer 
me.  Was  Mr.  Willoughby,  at  any  period,  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  his  wife — and  was  he  ever  otherwise  ?" 
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"When  we  first  left  LondoH,"  replied  the  girl, 
••and  for  some  time  afier wards,  my  master  and  mis- 
tress appeared  to  live  in  the  utmost  harmony.  No 
man  could  be  more  kind  and  attentive  than  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby ;  but  after  we  had  been  some  time  at  Rome, 
■where  we  stayed  several  months,  his  conduct  altered 
v«ry  much." 

"Have  y©u  any  idea  of  the  cause?"  inquired  Sir 
Robert. 

*'  None,  sir." 

"  Was  any  violence  ever  used  towards  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  that  you  are  aware  of?" 

The  girl  hesitated.  "  Upon  two  occasions,"  she 
iaid  slowly,  "  Mr.  Willoughby,  I  believe,  struck  my 
mistress.  She  told  me  so;  and  we  could  see  that  his 
temper  was  much  changed  two  months  before.  He 
waa  very  violent  and  hasty." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  we?'  "  asked  the  baro- 
Bet. 

"Myself  and  my  fellow-servants.  Sir  Robert." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Now  tell  me,"  continued  the  barenet 
earnestly,  "do  you  know,  or  was  there  any  conjecture 
amongst  you,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  behaviour?" 

*'  We  thought,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  "  that  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby might  have  been  rather  gay,  for  he  was  fre- 
quently from  home ;  and  that  my  mistress,  perhaps. 
bad  remonttraied  with  him." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  baronet.  "By  heaven!  the 
most  probable  conjecture ;  tell  me,  child,  how  did 
these  scenes  end,  these  two  occasions  of  which  you 
spoke,  did  not  your  mistress  attempt  to  leave  him?" 

"1  believe  she  did,"  answered  the  young  woman, 
"for  one  of  the  servants  overheard  my  master  in  very 
high  words  with  the  Marquess  Riccardi,  and  we  sup- 
Tptmed  thai  it  was  Mrs.  Wilioughby's  intention  to  place 
herself  under  the  prateclion  of  his  family." 

"And  who  is  the  Marquess  Riccardi?"  inquired  the 
baronet. 

"  A  young  Italian  nobleman,  sir,  with  whose  fa- 
mily Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  had  been  very  inti- 
mate." 

"  A  young  Italian  nobleman,"  repeated  the  baronet; 
"well,  girl,  did  your  mistress  succeed  in  leaving  the 
bouse?" 

*•  She  did  not,  sir.  Mr.  Willoughby  locked  her  in 
her  own  room  ;  and  we  left  Rome  on  the  next  day.  It 
was  said  that  a  duel  had  taken  place,  and  that  ray 
master  had  killed  the  marquess,  but  of  this  we  are  not 
eertaln,  for  we  came  to  England  in  haste,  and  Mr. 
Wilioughby's  man,  who  attended  him,  would  never 
satisfy  us  as  to  what  took  place  on  the  morning  of  our 
dieparture.     They  did  meet,  however." 

"  And  this  is  all  you  know?"  inquired  the  baronet, 
after  a  long  pause,  during  which  he  had  been  absorb- 
ed in  refleciion. 

"  It  is,  sir." 

"It  was  his  conduct  to  her,"  said  the  baronet,  half- 
musingly,  "  that  preyed  upon  her,  that  killed  her,  that 
murdered  her,  was  it  not,  child  ?  tell  me,  you  were 
with  her  during  her  illness,  from  the  first,  at  her  bed- 
side when  she  expired;  was  not  this  the  cause?" 

"  I  think  it  was,"  said  the  girl ;  "  but  my  poor  mis- 
tress was  so  geHtle,  that  she  never  uttered  a  word  of 
complaint  against  Mr.  Willoughby." 

"  She  vxis  so  gentle,"  said  the  baronet  in  a  low 
tone;  "but  she  is  now  in  heaven,  child,  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest." 

"  I  knew  there  was  something  that  preyed  upon 
her  mind,"  added  the  girl,  "  for  my  mistress  often 
spoke,  when  she  was  delirious,  of  something  that  she 
wished  to  get  back  from  Mr.  Willoughby,  some  paper, 
I  think  it  was;  she  was  always  referring  to  it." 

"  True,  true,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  she  spoke  of  it 
when  she  was  dying  ;  I  heard  her  speak  of  it.  Well, 
girl,  you  have  told  me  all  you  know,  and  1  thank  you. 
Take  this,"  and  he  handed  her  seme  gold,  "  hereafter 


I  will  think  of  some  adequate  recompense  to  you  for 
your  attention  to  my  daughter.     Good  morning." 

"  And  why  delay  this  longer?"  said  the  baronet 
rising  and  ringing  the  bell.  "  What  need  of  further 
testimony  ?  has  he  not  been  tried,  judged,  and  con- 
victed ?  do  we  need  proof  where  the  truth  is  obvi- 
ous? I  have  trifled  too  long;  it  is  time  to  be  in 
earnest." 

"  Thomas,"  said  he,  as  the  servant  entered  the 
room,  "  I  am  going  out,  and  shall  return  in  about  an 
hour;  let  my  carriage  be  in  readiness.  I  go  to  Dover, 
and  shall  proceed  from  thence  to  Paris.  Let  there  be 
no  delay." 

He  followed  the  servant  down  stairs.  "Get  the 
carriage  out  at  once,"  said  he,  as  he  left  the  house, 
"  I  may  be  less  than  an  hour  gone,  and  the  occasion 
is  urgent." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  baronet  was  at  the  door  of 
Wilioughby's  house.  "  Mr.  Willoughby  is  within," 
said  he  as  the  porter  appeared,  "  is  he  up  stairs ?" 
"  He  is.  Sir  Robert,"  said  the  man. 
"  You  need  not  announce  me;  I  will  find  him  my- 
self," and  the  baronet  hastily  proceeded  up  stairs,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  flung  open  the  door  of 
the  parlour. 

Mr.  Courtcnay  was  alone,'seated  by  the  fire,  and 
reading. 

"  Sir  Robert  Alymer,"  eried  he,  rising  in  alarm, 
and  involuntary  extending  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Courtenay,"  said  the  baronet,  approaching 
him,  and  putting  by  his  hand,  "  where  is  your  mas- 
ter?" 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  priest  in  agita- 
tion. 

"  Your  master,  or  your  pupil,  which  is  it?"  said  the 
baronet  with  a  sneer.  "  Where  is  he  ?  Willoughby." 
"  He  is  in  the  next  room.  Sir  Robert,"  answered  the 
priest,  *'  and  must  not  be  disturbed  ;  he  is  making  pre- 
parations to  depart  the  country.  You  will  see  him 
no  more." 

"  Must  not  be  disturbed,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  but  I 
must  see  him,  Mr.  Courtenay ;  your  authority  is  ef 
somewhat  recent  growth." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Robert,"  cried  the  priest  hurriedly, 
"  be  calm ;  let  me  implore  you  to  be  calm.  You  will 
never  again  be  insulted  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Willough- 
by. It  is  his  intention  to  leave  England  for  many 
years,  for  ever." 

"  He  did  not  tell  me  that,"  said  the  baronet;  "  I 
should  wish  to  take  Hiy  leave  of  him  before  he  goes. 
He  is  in  that  room,  is  he  not  ?"  and  the  baronet  point- 
ed to  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  priest  earnestly,  I 
conjure  you  not  to  see  him  again:  and  if  the  circum- 
stance of  my  having  accumpaaied  him  from  Euston 
Hull  has  caused  you  to  suspect  him  wrongfully,  I,  will 
return  wiih  you.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  meant 
well:  I  would  not  have  left  you  but  for  good  reasons; 
I  have  done  it  for  the  best,  I  have  done  it  for — " 

"A  purpose,  doubtless,"  interrupted  the  baronet, 
"  best  known  to  yourself.  You  have  done  it  for  the 
best.  The  future  may  be  better  than  the  past,  and 
the  hope  of  advantage  is  stronger  than  the  sense  of 
gratitude.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  your  reasons?" 
he  continued,  bitterly  ;  "  it  is  with  him  that  I  wish  to 
speak;  you  and  I,  Mr.  Courtenay,  are  from  henceforth 
strangers."  So  saying,  the  baronet  advanced  to  the 
door,  the  priest  following  him. 

"I  have  come  once  more  to  see  you,  Mr.  Willough- 
by," said  the  baronet  entering,  and  the  young  man 
started  up  from  a  desk  at  which  he  had  been  writing; 
"  I  am  born,  you  see,  to  trouble  you.",, 

"  You  are,  sir,"  said  Willoughby  proudly,  "  but  1 
half  expected  you,  and  am  prepared.  Your  conduct 
to  me  has  been  such  that  I  can  hold  no  further  com- 
munication with  you.    You  knew  not,  Sir  Robert, 
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how  1  have  restrained  my  naturally  hasty  temper  out 
of  regard  for  your  feelings,  and  in  consideration  of 
your  age.  Bo  not  inierrupt  me;  hear  me  for  one  mo- 
ment. This  I  can  promise  you,  that  you  shall  never 
see  my  face  again;  I  am  about  to  quit  England,  and 
for  ever.  JNo  fiirllner  satisfaction  shall  you  have  from 
me.  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  you  to  preserve  eternal 
silence  respecting  the  past.    Do  1  not,  Mr.  Courtenay?" 

"  YoH  do,'  said  Courtenay  solemnly. 

"  And  do  you  think,"  cried  Sir  Robert,  in  a  quiet, 
sarcastic  tone,  "  and  do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  am  to  be 
put  off  by  these  grave  face-makings,  and  by  the  mum- 
bling of  yonder  priest?  Let  me  tell  you,  air,  that  I 
will  have  your  secret,  or  an  equivalent." 

"For  heaven's  sake."  interrupted  Courtenay,  " be 
not  so  violent ;  restrain  yourself,  Sir  Robert." 

"  Stand  back,  sir,"  said  the  baronet  promptly,  "  lest 
I  strike  you  to  the  earth.  Look  you,  Willoughby,  you 
owe  something,  you  say,  to  yourself  and  to  me.  What 
you  owe  to  yourself,  you  may  keep  to  yourself;  what 
you  owe  to  me,  you  shall  pay.  Now,  sir,  you  left  a 
deed  with  me  yesterday  morning;  the  liberality  de- 
mands return.  I  also  have  a  deed  here,"  and  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket,  "  which,  perhaps, 
will  leave  us  quits." 

The  baronet  drew  forth  a  pistol  hastily,  and  dis- 
charged the  contents  into  the  bosom  of  Willoughby. 

"  Merciful  God !"  cried  the  priest  in  horror,  rushing 
between  them,  as  Willoughby  staggered  backwards, 
and  fell  upon  the  floor  with  a  heavy  groan,  "Sir  Ro- 
bert Alynier,  what  have  you  done?" 

"An  act,"  said  the  baronet,  laying  down  the  pistol, 
"  which  heaven  applauds,  an  act  which  is  seldom 
seen  upon  this  earth,  an  act  of  justice." 

"  Raise  me  a  little,"  said  the  dying  man,  in  a  faint 
voice;  "  let  my  head  rest  upon  your  shoulder ;  thank 
you,  Mr.  Courtenay.  Aylmer,  yon  have  killed  me  ; 
but  I  pity  and  forgive  you.  You  must  tell  him  all, 
Courtenay.  My  name  must  not  go  down  into  the 
grave  with  ignominy — the  room  turns  round  with 
me — I  am  dying — there — there." 

At  these  words,  his  head  fell  back  upon  the  priest's 
shoulder — his  arm  dropped  by  his  side,  and  with  a 
deep  sigh  he  expired. 

Courtenay  laid  down  the  body  gently,  and  taking 
the  wrist  of  Willoughby  with  one  hand,  laid  the  other 
softly  upon  his  bosom. 

'•He  is  dead,"  he  groaned,  "  but  his  name  shall  not 
go  down  to  the  grave  with  ignominy.  I  will  tell 
all,"  and  as  he  arose  he  bursi  into  a  fit  of  hysterical 
weeping.  "What  have  you  done!"  he  exclaimed, 
and  he  approached  and  seized  the  baronet,  whom  he 
shook  violently.  "  Do  you  know  what  you  have 
done  ?  You  have  slain  as  noble  a  gentleman  as  ever 
walked  this  earth,  and  why'  shall  I  tell  you  at  once? 
his  wife,  your  daughter,  was  false,  false." 

The  baronet  sprung  back  and  stood  transfixed.  Not 
a  breath  appeared  to  issue  from  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes  glared  wildly;  but  presently  he  moved  his  hands 
as  though  he  would  collect  his  whole  strength  together 
for  one  great  effort.  He  approached  the  priest  slowly, 
and  on  tiptoe.  "  That  again,"  he  said  in  a  hollow 
whisper. 

"She  was  false,  Sir  Robert,"  cried  the  priest, 
"  strike  me ;  kill  me ;  I  fear  you  not.  'Tis  true  as 
heaven  is  true." 

"  'Tis  false  as  hell  is  false,"  shouted  the  baronet; 
"she  false!  then  were  heaven  untrue.  It  can't,  it 
can't,  it  cannot  be.     Hah  !" 

With  a  loud  shriek  the  baronet  clasped  his^  head 
with  his  hands.  "  Can  it  be?"  he  gasped,  "  can  it  be? 
where,  where?" 

"Oh!  this  is  dreadful,"  groaned  Courtenay.  "It 
was  at  Rome,  sir.  There  was  a  marquess,  an  Italian, 
his  name  Riccardi,  whom  Willoughby  killed  in  a  duel. 
H«  was  the  man." 


The  baronet  placed  one  hand  in  his  neckcloth,  and 
his  eyes  rolled  wildly.  They  fell  upon  the  body  of 
Willoughby.  He  wenf  and  knell  down  by  the  side  of 
the  j^orpse,  and  gazed  upon  it.  "  Who  killed  this 
man?"  he  said  quietly,  looking  up,  "  who  killed  this 
man?  did  I  ?  I  believe  I  did;  oh!  for  a  world  to  give 
in  purchase  of  his  life  again."  He  sprung  up  sud- 
denly. "  Ha!  ha!"  he  cried  with  savage  glee,  "a  lie, 
a  deep-laid,  cunning,  damned  lie.     I  see  it  all." 

"  It  is  too  true,"  cried  Courtenay  mournfully- 

"Evidence,"  said  the  baronet  quickly. 

"  There  is  his  man  below,  who  attended  him  at  th* 
duel  with  Riccardi,  and  heard  the  confession  of  the 
dying  man." 

"  Send  for  him  up  stairs,"  cried  the  baronet;  *<but 
no,  no,"  he  added  vaguely,  "  that  were  too  degrading-" 

"  I  have  a  paper  also,"  said  the  priest  slowly, 
"  which  Mr.  Willoughby  compelled  his  wife  to  sign, 
in  which  all  is  confessed ;  and  this  he  did,  fearing 
that  you  would  call  him  to  account  for  his  desertkm 
of  her,  to  be  produced  in  the  last  resort." 

The  baronet  started,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
priest  earnestly.  "  I  shall  go  mad,"  he  said,  "  but  not 
yet.  I  am  here,  Courtenay ;  open  the  paper  and 
place  it  into  this  hand  ;  but  come  not  near  me  when  i 
have  read  it,  lest  1  tear  you  to  pieces;  keep  the  air 
from  me,  it  weighs  upon  my  brain.  Give  it  to  me, 
now,  now." 

The  baronet  stood  with  one  hand  tightly  grasping 
his  head,  and  the  other  outstretched  at  arm's  length. 
The  priest  approached,  and  gave  the  paper  to  hire. 
He  held  it  firmly,  and  gazed  upon  it.  There  was  no 
motion  of  his  eye  when  he  had  perused  the  paper. 
It  rested  upon  the  signature.  Several  minutes  elapsed- 

"Sir  Robert,  Sir  Robert  Alymer,"  cried  the  priest 
in  alarm,  and  he  appr  lached  a  few  paces. 

The  baronet  fell  back  without  a  groan. 

Courtenay  drew  near,  and  knelt  down  by  his  side. 
Sir  Robert  Aylmer  was  no  more ! 


A    KNOWING    BOY. 

A  big  lump  of  a  boy,  on  his  first  examination, 
asked  if  he  could  read. 
Boy.  Don't  know. 

Teacher.  Can  you  spell  easy  words? 
Boy.  Don't  know. 

Teacher.  Do  you  know  the  alphabet  ? 
Boy.  Yes. 

Teacher.  Try  this  word. 
Boy.  H-o-r-s-e. 

Teacher.  What  does  that  spell  ? 
Boy.  Don't  know. 

Teacher.  What  do  you  ride  on  at  home  ? 
Boy.  Oxen. 

Teacher.  Try  this  word 
Boy.  B-r-ea-d. 

Teacher.  What  does  this  spell  ? 
Boy.  Don't  know. 

Teacher.  What  do  you  eat  at  home  ? 
Boy.   Punkin. 

Teacher.  Try  this  short  word. 
Boy.  B-e-d 

Teacher.  What  does  this  spell  ? 
Boy.  Don't  know. 

Teacher.  What  do  you  sleep  on  at  home  ? 
Boy.  Sheep-skins! 


Difference  between  Singular  and  Plural.— 
When  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  landed  in  England, 
he  said  to  the  people  whom  he  first  met,  "  I  corae  for 
your  good,  for  all  your  goods.'" 
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DRAMATIC     ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE    SCHOOL    FOR    ARROGANCE. 


Lady  PeckJiam  reproaching  Count  Vilhrsfor  attempting  to  carry  off  her  daughter. — Act  ITI. — ScfEN*  f. 


GHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS 


Triumphant  Entrance  of  iJ,e  Conqueror  Chrononhotonihologos  in  a  whedbarrow.-^Acr  I Scui« 
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I  ANTHE 


lanthe,  beautiful  lanthe —  I 

Long  buried  raeraories  waken  at  thy  nante,  ' 

And  half  forgottea  things  rush  o'er  the  mind, 
With  all  life's  freshness  round  thera. 

Thou'rt  but  a  shadow  now, 
That  eagle  eye,  those  fringing  lashes,  and  those  droop- 
ing lids, 
Where  glances,  like  secreted  lightnings  play, 
As  round  the  dark  edge  of  a  thunder  cloud, 
We  see  the  fitful  flashes  light  the  sky, 
And  sink  again  to  sadness. 
They  are  quench'd,  are  cold,  and  lusbrelesg. 
Those  full  veriuilion  lips,  the  rosy  portal 
That  could  never,  all  conceal  their  pearly  treasure, 
But  like  a  half-blown  bud  matur'd  in  beauty. 
Its  crimson  foldings  op'ning  in  the  sun, 
So  glories  in  its  liberty,  aiHl  light. 
That  in  requital  for  its  boon  of  birth, 
It  ever  greets  the  glad,  young  eye  of  morn, 
With  a  bright  blush  of  welceme  : 
They  are  pale. 

The  lightsome  step 
That  led  the  graceful  dance, 
The  bending  form  that  glided  through  its  maze, 
The  bounding  heart,  whose  happy  pulses 
Like  a  heaven-strung  harp, 
Make  an  eternal  music  in  the  soul, 
All,  all,  are  gone. 

But  from  the  depths  of  menory,  there  comes 
A  misty  shadow. 

Backward  rolls  the  past. 
And  in  the  light  of  many  vanishml  years. 
Stands  the  dim  outline  of  an  angel  form. 
The  suns  ef  faded  summers  come  again. 
Retracing,  with  a  noiseless  step  of  light 
*  The  path  of  earlier  flowera ; 
Their  rays  around  that  spectre  of  the  past 
Are  gathering  iast,  and  bright. 
And  now,  it  stands  half  sunlight, 
And  half  shade. 

'Tis  thine,  'tis  thee,  lanthe. 
Thou  hast  slept  the  dreamless  sleep, 
And  yet  so  vivid  is  thy  presence  here. 
That  I  could  almost  think  a  spell, 
A  trance,  had  Iain  upon  thy  spirit  for  a  time. 
And  thou  hadst  wander'd,  for  awhile 
From  earth,  to  be  recall'd  as  God's  high  will  directs 
At  his  appointed  hour. 

But  no — 'tis  fancy  all, 
The  stamp  of  time  hath  been  on  ev'ry  thing  impress'd. 
Since  bright  lanthe  was  the  breathing  form, 
Which  memory's  imaged  here. 

Thy  simple  story. 
Sad  I  might  have  said,  simple  and  sad, 
A  bruised  heart,  a  broken  faith, 
In  the  world's  eye,  are  but  as  simple  things. 
To  those  who  never  made  the  human  heart 
The  shrine  and  altar  of  their  own  heart's  life. 
The  Ark,  wherein  through  every  ill  to  rest, 
Or  the  wild  billows  of  the  raging  sea, 
That  swallows  life,  and  all. 

Such  was  thy  fate,  lanthe. 
Under  the  while  wings  of  delusive  Hope, 
To  nurse  the  tender  shoots  of  early  love, 
'Till  one,  by  one,  they  put  their  blossoms  forth. 
And  grew,  and  grew,  till  like  a  spreading  tree 
They  shadow'd  all  beneath. 

The  hoarded  love  of  years. 
The  untaught  worship  of  a  child'*  young  heart, 
The  blushing  innocence  of  girlish  love. 
The  unseal'd  fountains  of  a  woman's  heart 
In  its  first  gush  of  wild  idolatry. 
Were  pou  r'd  upon  one  altar. 


One  bright  fame,  one  only  temple. 

Sacred  to  the  heart. 

She  gave  the  undivided  feelings  of  that  lieai:t» 

In  total  unreserve. 

And  lived  to  see 
The  sunny  fountains  of  her  fondness  turn 
In  withering  ice  bolts  on  her. 
She  kiss'd  the  cup,  when  happy  love 
Sat  smiling  on  its  brim. 
And  draia'd  the  dregs,  the  bitter  dregs. 
His  faithless  image  leaves. 

But  to  the  tale: 
lanthe  was  a  blooming  bud  of  a  dead  tree ; 
Her  baby  brows  had  never  felt 
A  mother's  fingers  part  the  floating  curls 
That  cluster'd  o'er  them. 

Never  knew 
The  manly  guidance  of  a  father's  hand. 
Steadying  her  infant  footsteps. 

She  was  thrown 
On  the  cold  world,  like  a  weak  slender  taei 
Gast  on  the  ocean's  foam. 
To  bear  the  buffets  of  an  angry  wind, 
Or  float  across  the  billows'  heaving  breast 
With  balmy  breezes  to  a  kindlier  shore, 
And  fondly  root  it  in  a  stranger  soil. 

So  was  lanthe  rear'd; 
The  earth  that  held  her  new  made  mother's  ashes* 
Was  as  a  mother  to  her. 
Her  fiather  was  a  stranger  in  her  dime, 
One  who  had  come  to  woo  and  win 
A  dark  brow'd  daughter  of  Italia 's  land. 
To  be  a  stranger's  bride  ; 

And  ere  Spring's  buds,  whose  half-blown  beautie* 
Strew'd  their  bridal  path 
Had  op'd  their  summer  glories  to  the  sun, 
He  was  not  'mong  the  living. 

So  she  nurs'd  (that  orphar.  girl,) 
Those  feelings  in  her  breast,  that  might  hare  spent 
All  their  young  freshness  on  the  buried  hearts 
That  would  have  gloried  in  her ; 
She  yielded  up  the  treasury  of  that  urn 
On  a  false  shrine. 

lanthe  could  not  love 
The  dark  brow'd  sons  of  her  own  native  soil. 
But  like  a  summer  bird  that  courts  the  sun. 
She  found  more  beauty  in  the  gay,  glad  beam 
Of  a  proud  English  eyo  ; 
More  depth  of  soul  in  its  blue  tenderness. 
And  her  young  heart,  like  an  apostate  bow'd. 
And  bent  in  homage  to  a  stranger  faith. 
He  loved  her,  as  men  often  loves,  'till  some  new  fanQf 
Has  a  thousand  charms  to  win  him  from  the  old. 

lanthe's  voice 
Was  music  to  his  eager  soul; 
lanthe's  glance  was  sunshine — he  would  bask 
Fer  hours  in  its  light,  till  black  eyes  grew 
Familiar  to  his  mind,  and  lost  their  charm  Of  novelty* 
lanthe  saw  the  evil,  felt  the  chain. 
The  feeble  chain,  that  bound  his  heart  to  hers, 
Link  after  link,  give  way. 

The  arrow  had  been  sped  ; 
She  knew  the  shaft  would  rankle. 
Yet  she  blamed  him  not ; 
She  saw  the  glances  that  had  been 
Her  moon  of  night,  bent  on  a  fairer  face; 
She  saw  the  lip  that  kis.s'd 
Her  raven  ringlets,  fondly  press 
A  lover's  touch  on  floating  curls 
That  w»e  to  hers 
Like  golden  sunbeams  to  a  temfeet  cloud. 

And  yei  she  wept  noit; 
Hers  was  not  a  grief  that  pinm,  and  pines  to  dyiii|> 
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Well  she  knew  'twas  but  one  struggle, 

And  the  o'erfraught  heart 

Would  burst  at  once. 

His  eye's  blue  heaven  was  not  for  her; 

She  fell  her  burning  heart  was  all  too  wild 

For  his  calm  spirit. 

And  her  fiery  thoughts  would  be 

Like  lightning  flashing  o'er  the  sky 

When  in  its  summer  brightness. 

So  she  drew 
The  shadow  of  her  presence,  from  his  sunshine, 
And  like  a  bird,  that  soaring  to  the  clouds, 
Stretching  his  pinions  out,  to  reach  the  heavens. 
Feels  the  winged  shaft  one  instant  in  his  heart, 
And  darkness  fills  the  space. 
So  died  lanthe,  with  the  heaven  in  view 
Which  she  could  never  reach. 

C.  H.  W. 


PEW    TALK. 

That  tall  young  fellow's  here  to-day ! 

i  wonder  what's  his  name  ? 
His  eyes  are  fixed  upon  our  pew — 

Do  look  at  Sally  Dame. 

Who  is  that  lady  dressed  in  green  ? 

It  can't  be  Mrs.  Leach  ; 
There's  Mr.  Jones  with  Deacon  Giles! 

1  wotjder  if  he'll  preach. 

Lend  me  your  fan,  it  is  so  warm. 

We  both  will  sit  to  prayers; 
Mourning  becomes  the  widow  Ames — 

How  Mary's  bonnet  flares. 

Do  look  at  Nancy  Sloper's  veil ! 

Il's  full  a  breadth  too  wide  ; 
1  wonder  if  Susannah  Ayres, 

Appears  to-day  as  bride  ? 

Lord  !  what  a  voice  Jane  Rice  has  got ! 

Oh,  how  that  organ  roars; 
I'm  glad  we've  left  the  singers'  seats — 

How  hard  Miss  Johnson  snores. 

What  ugly  shawls  are  those  in  front  ! 

Did  you  observe  Ann  Wild  ? 
Her  new  straw  bonnet's  trimm'd  with  black, 

I  guess  she's  lost  a  child. 

Vm  half  asleep— that  Mr.  Jones  ! 

His  sermons  are  so  long; 
This  afternoon  we'll  stay  at  home. 

And  practice  that  new  song. 


THE  GLOAMING. 

Ah !  well  I  ken  ye'r  step,  Jock, 
Is  farfrae  me  a  roamin', 

But  i*ll  forget,  forgi'e,  Jock, 
Gin  ye'll  be  here  at  Gloamin'. 

But,  nay,  in  gaudy  day,  Jock, 
Could  any  vows  be  plighted, 

For  then,  the  folks  might  say,  Jock, 
Ye'r  warldly  gear  was  slighted. 

But  when  the* stars  are  bright,  Jock, 
'Tis  then,  1  ken  ye'recorain', 

For  dear  I  lo'e  the  light,  Jock, 
That  tells  me  it  is  GJoamin'. 

With  naught  aboon  our  heads,  Jock, 
But  the  lamp  forever  burnin', 

Whose  crystal  light,  'tis  said,  Jock, 
Gi*8  mony  heads  a  turnin'. 

But  it  canna  turn  the  heart,  Jock, 
That  from  thee  'II  ne'er  be  roamin'. 

And  naught  shall  bid  us  part,  Jock, 
Gin  ye'll  be  here  at  Gloamin'. 


WALK    HER   OUT. 

Why  don't  he  walk  me  out  manciiraa. 

Why  don't  you  walk  me  out? 
It's  strange  he  should  defer  so  long 

To  bring  the  thing  about; 
I'm  sure  it's  not  my  fault,  mamraa. 

Of  that  no  soul  can  doubt; 
For  what  I've  aim'd  so  long  at,  is 

To  make  him  walk  me  out. 


fiideed,  I've  done  my  best,  mamma. 

And  always  have  I  shown 
Most  tender  and  most  kind  to  him 

When  we've  been  most  alone. 
At  times  I've  talked  of  rural  walks 

And  views  convers'd  about, 
And  sometimes  gone  almost  as  far 

As  "pray  do  walk  me  out." 

To  this  he  says,  he's  "  fond  of  walks," 

And  walks — about  the  room  ; 
"  Of  views" — he  takes  my  albums  up— 

Delighis  in  looking  through  'em." 
Then  he's  in  love,  and  will  propose, 

I  have  no  kind  of  doubt; 
But  la,  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig, 

Unless  he'd  walk  me  out. 

I  long  to  breathe  "  a  little  air," 

And  through  the  fields  to  roam; 
To  this  he'll  reach  down  my  guitar, 

And  play  me  "  Home,  sweet  Home."^ 
And  yet  he's  only  seen  my  smiles. 

But  now  I'll  sulk  and  pout. 
And  practise  other  artful  wiles 

To  make  hira  walk  me  out. 

I'll  meet  him  as  the  serpent  met, 

Poor  Mrs.  Eve  one  day: 
Where'er  he  goes,  I'll  plant  myself 

Directly  in  his  way; 
Some  girls,  I  know,  prefer  a  ball, 

A  concert  or  a  rout — 
There's  nothing  better  after  all 

Than  making  men  walk  out. 

If  we  are  serpents,  men  are  eels. 

And  difficult  to  hold  ; 
Love's  history  but  too  oft  reveals 

How  oft  young  men  are  sold ; 
My  net  is  true,  success  is  sure. 

He  may  flounder  like  a  trout ; 
He's  safe  enough,  his  fate  is  sealed. 

When  once  he's  walked  me  out. 

There's  Sarah  Spry  has  looked  of  late 

As  vain  as  mortal  can  ; 
Priscilla  Prim  (the  girl  I  hate) 

Goes  by  with  her  young  man  ; 
And  Susan  Fig,  the  grocer's  niece — 

A  gawky,  awkward  lout — 
They  all  (except  poor  I)  possess 

The  joys  of  walking  out. 

But  mine  I  fear's  a  hopeless  case. 

Scarce  talked  about  at  all ; 
The  neighbours  hardly  know  his  face, 

Or  if  he's  short  or  tall. 
I'm  quite  distress'd,  and  can't  think  what 

The  man  can  be  about; 
I'll  walk  him  ofl^,  I  vow  1  will. 

Unless  he  walks  me  out. 
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THE     BLACK     MASK 


A   LEGEND   OF  HUNGARY. 


As  the  Danube  approaches  the  ancient  city  of  Buda, 
it  traverses  a  vast  and  almost  uninhabited  plain,  sur- 
rounded upon  every  side  by  rude  and   barren   moun- 
tains.    This  tract,  thickly  wooded  with  forest-trees  of 
great  age  and  size,  has  been  called  the  "Black  Forest" 
of  Hungary,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  as  the  resort 
of  ihe  wild  boar  and  the  elk,  driven  by  winter  to  seek 
a   shelter   and  cover  which  they  would  in  vain  look 
for  upon  the  rocky  and  sleep  mountains  around  :  there, 
for  at  least  five  months  of  every  year,  might  daily  be 
heard  the  joyous  cull  of  the  jager  horn,  and  at  night, 
around  ihe  blazing  fires  of  the  bivouac,  might  parties 
of  hunters  be  seen  carousing  and  relating  the  dangers 
of  the  chase.     But  when  once  the  hunting  season  was 
past,  ihe  gloom  and  desolation  of  this  wild  waste  was 
unbroken   by  any  sound  save   the  shrill  cry  of  the 
vultures,  or  the  scream  of  the  wood   squirrel  as  he 
■prang  from  bough  to  bcjiigh.  for  the  footsteps  of  the 
traveller  never  trod   this  valley,  which  seemed  as  if 
shut  out  by  nature  from  all   intercourse  with  the   re- 
mainder of  the  world.     Hunting  had   been  for  years 
the  only  occupation  of  the  few  who  inhabited  ii,  and 
the  inaccessible  character  of  the  mountains  had  long 
contributed  to  preserve  it  for  them  from  the  intrusion 
of  others;  but  at  length  the  chase  became  the  favour- 
ite pastime  of  the  young  noblesse  of  Austria  as  well 
as  Hungary:  and  to  encourage  a  taste  lor  the  "  mimic 
fight''  as  it  has  not  been  inaptly  termed,  the  example 
of  the  reigning  monarch  greatly  contributed.     Not  a 
little  vain  of  his  skill  and  proficiency  in  every  lx)ld 
and  warlike  exercise,  he  often  took  the  lead  in  these 
exercises  himself,  and  would  remain  weeks,  and  even 
months  away,  joyfully  enduring  all   the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a   hunter's  life,  and  by  his  own  dnring, 
stimulate  others  to  fents  of  difficult  and  hardy  enter- 
prise.    Some  there  were,  however,  who  thought  they 
saw  in  this  more  than  a  mere  fondness  fur  a  hunter's 
life,  and  looked  on  it,  with  reason,  perhaps,  as  a  deeply 
laid  political  scheme;  that,  by  bringing  the  nobles  of 
the  two  nations  more  chwely  into  contact,  nearer  inti- 
macy, and   eventually.  friend:«hips   would   spring  up 
and  eradicate  that  feeling  of  jealousy  wiih  which  as 
rivals  they  had  not  ceased  to  regard  each  other. 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  December  of  the  year 
1754;  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  shadows 
of  night  were  fast  fulling  upon  this  dreary  valley, 
whilst  u[X>n  the  cold  and  piercing  blast  were  borne 
masses  of  snow-drift  and  sleet,  and  the  low  wailing 
of  the  night-wind  foreboded  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  that  a  solitary  wanderer  was  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  disentangle  himself  from  the  low  brush- 
wcxxl,  which,  heavy  and  snow-laden,  obstructed  ' 
him  at  every  step.  Often  he  stood,  and  puttiag  his 
horn  lo  his  lips,  blew  till  the  Hirest  rang  again  with 
th«  sound,  but  nothing  responded  to  his  call  save  the 
dull  and  ct-aseless  roar  of  the  Danube,  which  poured 
aloni?  its  thundering  (lood.amid  huge  masses  of  broken 
ice  or  frozen  snow,  which,  rent  from  their  attachment 
to  the  banks,  were  carried  furiously  along  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river. 

To  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  wanderer  had  long 
directed  his  stejw.  auided  by  the  noise  of  the  stream; 
and  he  hail  deiennined  to  follow  its  guidance  to  the 
nearest  villnge  where  he  might  rest  for  the  night. 
After  much  difficulty,  he  reached  the  bank,  and  the 
moon,  which  hitherto  had  not  shone,  now  suddenly 
broke  fiirih.  and  showed  the  stranger  to  be  young  and 
athletic;  his  fiiiiire,  which  was  tall  aiul  comm:n»ding, 
wa^*  Hrrayed  in  the  ordinary  hunting  dress  of  the  pe- 
riiwl ;  he  wore  a  green  frock  «>r  kurika,  which,  trimmed 
With  fur.  was  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  strap 
of  black  Iciither ;  from  which  was  suspended  his  jagd 


messer,  couteau  de  cJiasse,  the  handle  and  hilt  of  which 
were  of  silver  richly  chased  and  ornamented;  around 
his  neck  hung  a  small  bugle,  also  of  silver,  and  these 
were  the  only  parts  of  his  equipment  which  bespoke 
him  to  be  of  rank,  save  that  air  of  true  born  nobility 
which  no  garb,  however  homely,  can  eflTectiially  con- 
ceal.    His   broad    leafed   bonnet,  with   its  dark  o'er- 
hanging  heron's  feathers,  concealed  the  upper  part  of 
his  face:   but  the  short  and  curved  moustache  which 
graced  his  upper  lip,  told  that  he  was  either  by  birth 
Hungarian,  or  one,  who,  from  motives  of  policy,  had 
adopted   this  national   peculiarity  to  court  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Joseph,  who   avowed   his  preference  for 
that  country  on  every  occasion.     The  first  object  that 
met  his  eyvs  as  he  looked  anxiously  around  Ibr  some 
place  of  refuge  from  that  siorm,  which  long  impend- 
ing, was  already  about  to  break  forth  wiih  increased 
violence,  was  the  massive  castle  of  Cfervilzen,  whose 
battlemented  towers  rose  high  above  the  trees  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Danube;  between,  however,  roar- 
ed the  river,  wiih  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, amid  huge  fragments  of  ice.  which  were  either 
held   by  their  attachment  to  rocks  in  the  channel,  or 
borne  along  till  dashed  to  pieces  by  those  sharp  reefs 
so  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  stream ;   he  shuddered 
as  he  watched  the  fate  of  many  a  ledge  of  it-e  or  snow 
smoothly  gliding  on,  ami  in  the  next  moment  shivered 
into    ten   thousand   pieces,  and    last  in  the  foam  and 
surge  of  "  the  dark  rolling  river."     He  seemed  long 
to  weigh  witkin  himself  the  hazard  of  an  attempt  to 
cross  the  stream  upon  these  floating  islands  with  the 
danger  of  a  night  passed  in  the   forest ;  for  he  now 
knew  too  well,  no  village  lay  within  miles  of  him. 
But  at  last  he  seemed  to  have  taken  his  resolution; 
for,  drawing  his  belt  tightly  around  him  and  throwing 
back  his  jagd  messer,  lest  it  should  impede  the  free 
play  of  his  left  arm,  he  seemed  tii  prepare  himself  for 
the  perilous  undertaking — this  was  but  the  work  of 
one  moment — the  next  saw  him  advancing  upon  the 
bntad  ledge,  whic  h,  frozen  lo  the  bank,  stretched  to  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  stream.     Now  arrived  at 
the  verge  of  this  came  his  first  difficulty,  for  the  pas- 
sage was  only  t^)  be  iiccomplished   by  springing  from 
island  to  island  over  the  channels  of  the  river,  whi(;h 
ran    narrowly    though    rapidly    between; — the    loud 
crashes  which  every  moment  interrupted  the  silence 
of  the  night,  as  each  fragment  bntke  upon  the  rocks 
before  him,  told   too  pluinly  what  fate  awaited    him, 
should  he  either  miss  his  fooling,  or  the  ice  break  be- 
neath his  weight;  in  eii her  case  death  would  be  in- 
evitable.    He  once  more  looked   back  n|>on  the  dark 
forest  he  had  left,  and  again  seemed  to  hesitate;  'twas 
for  an   instant — with   a    bold   spring   he  cleare'l  the 
channel.     No  time  was,  however,  given  him  to  loiik 
back  on  the  danger  he  had   pa.ssed  :  for  scarcely  had 
his   feet   reached   their   landing   place,   ihan   Ihe  ice 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  fall,  gave  way  and  se- 
parated wjth  a  loud   crash  from  its  connecti<m  with 
the   remaining   mass,  and,  iii^an   instant,  was  flying 
down  the  stream,  carrying  him  along  with  it — uncon- 
scious of  all  around,  he  was  Ijorne  onward — the  banks 
on  either  side  seemed  to  fly  past  him  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  and  the  soiiml  of  the  river  now  (itdl  u[)on 
his  ear  like  the  deep  rolling  of  anillery;  and  from  this 
momentary  siiipor,  he  only  awoke  t«)  look  fJjrward  to 
a  death  ns  cenain  as  it  was  awful.     The  rocks  upon 
which   the    icet>ergs    were   dashed   and    shivered    to 
atoms  as  they  siruck.  were  already  within  sight.    An- 
other moment. and  all  would  be  over; — he  thought  he 
heard   already  the    rush  of  the    witter  as  the   waves 
closed    above   his  head — in  an  agony  of  despair  he 
turned  and  looked  on  every  side  to  catch  some  object 
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of  hope  or  assistance.  As  he  fleated  on,  between  him 
and  the  rock  upon  which  the  castle  stood,  now  coursed 
a  narrow  channel,  but  yet  too  broad  to  think  of  clear- 
ing with  a  single  leap.  Along  this  came  a  field  of  ice 
wheeling  in  all  the  eddies  of  the  river ;  he  saw  that 
yet  he  might  be  saved — the  danger  was  dreadful,  bat 
•till  no  time  was  now  left  to  think — he  dashed  his 
hunting  spear  towards  the  floating  mass,  and  with  the 
strength  which  desperation  only  can  give,  threw  him- 
«eir  as  if  on  a  leaping  pole,  and  cleared  both  the 
channels  in  a  spring.  As  he  fell  almost  lifeless  on  the 
bank,  he  saw  the  fragment  he  so  lately  had  trusted  to, 
rent  into  numberless  pieces — his  strength  failed,  and 
he  sank  back  upon  the  rock.  How  long  he  thus  lay 
he  knew  not ;  and  when  he  again  looked  up,  all  was 
wrapt  in  darkness ;  and  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and 
nothing  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  save 
the  dull  monotonous  roaring  of  the  Danube,  which 
poured  its  flood  quite  close  to  where  he  lay. 

Light  now  gleamed  brightly  from  the  windows  of 
th«  castle  above  him,  and  he  felt  fresh  courage  as  he 
thought  a  place  of  refuge  was  so  near ;  and  although 
Stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  shock  with  which  he 
fell,  and  half  frozen  by  the  cold  ice  which  had  been 
his  bed,  he  made  towards  the  drawbridge.  This,  to 
his  surprise,  was  already  lowered — and  the  wide 
gates  lay  open.  As  he  passed  along,  he  met  no  one — 
he  at  length  reached  a  broad  stair;  ascending  this, the 
loud  tones  of  many  voices  met  his  ear — he  opened  a 
door  which  stood  before  him,  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment when  the  family  were  now  assembled  at  supper. 
The  possessor  of  the  baronial  schloss  of  Cfervitzen, 
was  one  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  feudal  system  in 
Hungary ;  and  to  whom,  neither  the  attractions  of  a 
court,  nor  yet  the  high  rank  and  favour  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  his  countrymen — were  inducements 
strong  enough  to  draw  him  from  that  wild  and  dreary 
abode,  where  he  had  passed  his  youth  and  his  man- 
hood, and  now  adhered  to  in  his  old  age,  with  an  at- 
tachment which  length  of  years  had  not  rendered  less 
binding.  The  only  companion  of  his  solitude  was  a 
daughter,  upon  whom  he  heaped  all  that  fondness  and 
affection  which  the  heart  estranged  from  all  the  world 
can  bestow  upon  one.  She  was,  indeed,  all  that  most 
sanguine  wishes  could  devise  ,•  beautiful  as  the  fairest 
of  a  nation  celebrated  for  the  loveliness  of  its  women, 
Hnd  endowed  with  all  the  warmth  of  heart  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  her  country.  Of  the  world  she  was 
ignorant  as  a  child,  and  l(>ng  learned  to  think  that  the 
mountains  which  girt  their  broad  valley,  enclosed  all 
that  was  worth  knowing  or  loving  in  it. 

Hospitality  has  not  in  Hungary  attained  the  rank 
of «  virtue,  it  is  merely  the  characteristic  of  a  nation. 
Shelter  is  so  often  required  and  afforded  to  the  deso- 
late wanderer,  through  vast  and  almost  uninhabited 
tracts  of  mountain  and  forest,  that  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger  at  the  evening  meal  of  a  family,  would  create 
but  little  surprise  among  its  members,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  intruder  might,  had  he  so  wished  it, 
have  supped  and  rested  for  the  night  and  gone  out  on 
his  journey  on  the  morrow,  without  one  question  as  to 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  should  go. 

But  such  evidently  was  not  his  intention*  for  either 
not  understanding,  or,  if  he  understood, not'caringtocom- 
ply  with  the  hints  which  were  given  him,  to  seat  himself 
below  the  dais,  he  boldly  advanced  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  apartment,  where  the  baron  and  his  daughter 
were  seated  upon  a  platform  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surrounding  vassals  and  bondsmen,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  considerable  numbers.  The  stranger  did 
not  wait  until  the  baron  had  addressed  him,  but  at 
ovice  said.  "  The  Graf  von  Sobenslein  claims  your  hos- 
pitality here,  baron;  hunting  with  the  imperial  suite,  I 
lost  ray  way  in  the  forest,  and  unable  to  regain  ray 
companions,  I  esteem  myself  fortunate  to  have  reached 
wich  an  asylum."    To  thi»  speech,  which  was  raade 


in  the  Hungarian  language,  the  baron  replied  by  wel- 
coming after  the  friendly  fashion  of  his  country;  and 
then  added,  in  a  somewhat  severe  tone :  "  A  Hunga- 
rian, I  suppose." — "  A  Hungarian  by  birth,"  answered 
the  count,  colouring  deeply,  "  but  an  Austrian  by 
title."  To  this  there  succeeded  a  short  pause,  when 
the  baron  again  said,  "  You  were  hunting  with  the 
emperor — how  crossed  you  the  Danube  ?  no  boat  could 
stem  the  current  now."  The  count,  evidently  offend- 
ed at  the  question  of  his  host,  replied,  coldly,  "  On 
the  drift  ice !" — "  On  the  drift !"  cried  the  baron, 
aloud.  "  On  the  drift  ice !"  echoed  his  daughter,  who 
had  hitherto  sai  a  silent,  though  attentive  listener  to 
the  dialogue.  The  count,  who  had  all  along  spoken 
with  the  air  of  a  superior  to  one  beneath  him  in  rank 
and  station,  deigned  not  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
of  a  feat,  the  bold  daring  of  which  warranted  incre- 
dulity. This  awkward  feeling  of  some  moments' 
duration  was  dispelled  by  the  entrance  of  a  vassal, 
who  came  in  haste  to  inform  the  baron,  that  some 
person  who  had  left  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube, 
had  been  carried  down  upon  the  drift ;  he  had  ever 
since  been  in  search  of  him  along  the  bank,  below  the 
rocks,  but  in  vain.  This  was  enough — the  count  re- 
pressed the  rising  feeling  of  anger  that  his  own  short 
and  startling  assertion  should  be  questioned,  and  suflTer- 
ed  the  baron  to  press  him  down  upon  a  seat  beside 
him,  and  soon  forgot,  amid  the  kind  inquiries  of  the 
baron's  daughter,  his  former  cold  and  distant  demea- 
nour; he  gradually  became  more  and  more  free  and 
unconstrained  in  manner ;  and  at  last  so  effectually 
had  the  frank  and  hospitable  air  of  the  baron,  and  the  ' 
more  bewitching  naivete  and  simplicity  of  his  daugh- 
ter gained  upon  the  good  opinion  of  their  guest,  that 
throwing  off  his  reserve,  a  feeling  evidently  more  the 
result  of  education  and  habit,  than  natural,  he  became 
lively  and  animated — delighted  his  host  by  hunting 
adventures,  and  stories  of  the  mistakes  and  awkward 
feats  of  the  Austrian  nobles  in  the  field,  (a  grateful 
theme  to  a  Hungarian,)  and  captivated  the  fair  Adela, 
by  telling  of  fetes  and  gay  carnivals  in  Vienna,  to  all 
of  which,  though  an  utter  stranger,  she  felt  a  strong 
and  lively  interest  in,  when  narrated  by  one  so  young 
and  handsome,  as  he  who  sat  beside  her.  He  also 
knew  many  of  the  baron's  old  friends  and  acquaint>- 
ances,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Aus- 
trian court ;  and  thus  conversing  happily  together, 
when  the  hour  of  separation  for  the  night  arrived,  Ihey 
parted  pleased  with  each  other,  and  inwardly  rejoicing 
at  the  event  which  had  brought  about  the  meeting. 

On  the  following  morning  the  count  rose  early,  anil 
quite  refreshed  from  the  toils  of  the  preceding  day, 
descended  to  the  breakfast  room;  the  family  had  not 
as  yet  assembled,  and  Adela  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
recess  of  a  window  which  overlooked  the  Danube;  as 
he  approached  and  saluted  her,  she  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  rouse  herself  from  some  deep  reverie  in  which 
she  appeared  to  have  fallen  ;  and  after  briefly  bidding 
him  "  Good  morning,"  laconically  asked,  "  C-^n  it  be 
that  you  crossed  the  stream  there?"  at  the  same  mo- 
ment pointing  to  where  the  river  rolled  on  beneath 
them,  in  waves  of  white  and  toiling  foam.  The  count 
sat  down  beside  her,  and  narrated  his  entire  adventure,'' 
from  the  time  he  had  lost  sight  of  his  companions  ; 
and  so  earnestly  did  she  listen  and  he  speak,  that  they 
were  unaware  of  the  entrance  of  the  baron,  who  had 
twice  saluted  the  count,  and  was  now  heard  for  the 
first  time,  as  he  entreated  him  to  defer  his  departure 
for  that  day  at  least,  pleading  the  impossibility  of  ven- 
turing on  leaving  the  castle  in  so  dreadful  a  storm  of 
snow  and  wind.  To  this  request,  warmly  seconded 
by  Adela,  the  count  gladly  acceded  :  ere  long  the  baron 
commended  his  guest  to  the  care  of  his  daughter,  and 
left  the  room. 

To   Adela,  who  was  unacquainted  with   all  the 
i  fornas  of  "  the  world,**  and  knew  not  any  impropriety 
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in  the  advances  she  made  towards  intimacy  with  her 
new  acquaintance — for  she  fell  none — her  only  aim 
■was  to  render  his  imprisonment  less  miserable,  and 
enable  him  to  while  away  the  hours  of  a  winter  day 
•with  fewer  feelings  of  ennui  and  weariness  than 
otherwise.  It  will  not  be  wondered  at  if  the  day 
passed  rapidly  over;  her  songs  and  legends  of  her 
native  land,  found  in  him  an  impassioned  and  delight- 
ed listener,  and,  ere  he  knew  it,  he  was  perfectly 
captivated  by  one  of  whose  existence  but  a  few  hours 
before  he  was  perfectly  ignorant. 

It  was  evident  he  felt  as  flattery,  the  frank  and  in- 
timate tone  she  assumed  towards  him,  and  knew  not 
she  would  have  treated  any  other  similarly  situated, 
with  the  same  unsuspecting  and  friendly  demeanour. 
It  was  then  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  he  watched  the 
coming  darkness  of  evening.  "  In  a  few  hours  more," 
thought  he,  •'  and  I  shall  be  far  away,  and  no  more 
«poken  of  or  remembered,  than  as  one  of  the  many 
who  came  and  went  again."  The  evening  passed 
happily  as  the  day  had  done,  and  they  separated ;  the 
count  having  promised  not  to  leave  the  castle  the  fol- 
lowing day  until  noon,  when  the  baron  should  accom- 
pany him,  and  see  him  safely  on  the  road  to  Vienna. 

The  hour  of  leave-taking  at  length  arrived,  and 
amid  the  bustle  and  preparation  for  departure,  the 
count  approached  a  small  tower,  which  opening  from 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  apartments,  served,  in  time  of 
■warfare,  to  protect  that  part  of  the  building,  but  which 
had  been  devoted  to  the  more  peaceful  office  of  a 
lady's  boudoir.  Here  was  Adela  sitting,  her  head 
Vesting  on  her  hand,  and  her  whole  appearance  di- 
vested of  that  gay  and  buoyant  character  which  had 
been  peculiarly  her  own ;  she  rose  as  he  came  for- 
ward, and  glancing  at  his  cap,  which  he  held  on  one 
arm,  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  endeavoured  as  care- 
lessly as  possible  to  allude  to  his  departure :  but  her 
heart  failed,  and  her  low  trembling  voice  betrayed  her 
feeling  when  she  asked — "  Will  you  then  leave  us  so 
suddenly?"  The  count  muttered  something,  in  which 
the  words — "  the  emperor — long  absence — Vienna," 
were  alone  audible,  and  pressing  losely  that  hand, 
which  since  he  last  touched  it,  had  never  left  his. 
seated  himself  beside  her.  There  was  a  silence  for 
some  moments,  they  would  both  willingly  have  spo- 
ken, and  felt  their  minutes  were  few,  but  their  very 
endeavours  rendered  the  difficulty  greater;  at  length, 
drawing  her  more  closely  to  him,  as  he  placed  one 
arm  round  her,  he  asked — "  Will  you  then  soon  forget 
me — shall  I  be  no  more  recollected  V — "  No,  no ;" 
said  she,  interrupting  him,  hurriedly;  "but  will  you 
retHrn,  as  you  have  already  promised  ?" — "  I  do  intend, 
but  then" — •'  What  then  ?"  cried  she,  after  a  pause, 
expecting  he  would  finish  his  sentence.  He  seemed 
but  a  moment  to  struggle  with  some  strong  feeling, 
and  at  last  spoke  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
decided  and  fixed  resolve.  "It  were  better  you  knew 
all — I  cannot — that  is — I  may  not" — her  eyes  grew 
tearful  as  he  spoke — he  looked — then  added — "I  will 
return — at  all  hazards — but  first  promise  to  wear  this 
for  my  sake,  it  was  a  present  from  the  emperor ;"  say- 
ing which,  and  unfastening  the  breast  of  his  kurika, 
he  took  from  round  his  neck  a  gold  chain  to  which 
was  fastened  a  seal  ring,  bearing  the  initial  J.,  "Wear 
this,"  said  he,  "at  least  till  we  meet  again:"  for  she 
hesitated,  and  needed  the  qualification  he  made,  of  its 
being  one  day  restored,  ere  she  accepted  so  valuable 
a  present. 

A  servant  now  entered  to  say  that  the  baron  was 
already  mounted  and  waiting;  their  adieus  were  soon 
spoken,  and  the  next  instant  the  horses  were  heard 
galloping  over  the  causeway  which  led  towards  the 
road  to  Vienna.  She  gazed  alter  them  till  the  branches 
of  the  dark  wood  closed  around  them,  and  then  saw 
them  no  more.  The  baron  returned  not  till  late  in 
the  evening,  and  spoke  only  of  the  day's  sport,  and 


merely  once  alluded  to  the  stranger,  and  that  but  pas- 
singly ;  the  following  day  came,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  convince  her  that  the  two  preceding  ones  had  not 
been  as  a  dream;  so  rapidly  had  they  passed,  and  yet 
so  many  events  seemed  crowded  into  this  short  space. 
The  chain  she  wore  alone  remained,  to  assure  her  of 
the  reality  of  the  past. 

Days,  weeks,  and  even  months  rolled  gn,  and  al- 
though the  count  had  promised  to  write,  yet  no  letter 
ever  reached  them,  and  now  the  winter  was  long  past, 
and  it  was  already  midsummer,  when  the  baron  and 
his  daughter  were  strolling  one  evening  along  a  nar- 
row path  which  flanked  the  Danube.  It  was  the  hour 
of  sunset,  and  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful  as  the  grave; 
the  very  birds  were  hushed  upon  the  boughs,  and  no 
sound  was  heard  save  the  gentle  ripple  of  that  river 
whose  treacherous  surface  so  lately  was  borne  on  with 
the  dread  roaring  of  a  cataract.  As  they  watched  the 
curling  eddies  broken  upon  the  rocks,  and  then  floating 
in  bubbles  so  silently,  they  stood  by  the  spot  where, 
months  before,  the  stranger  had  crossed  the  Danube. 
"  I  wonder,"  said  the  baron,  "  that  he  never  wrote. 
Did  he  not  promise  to  do  so  V — "  Yes,"  replied  ?he, 
"he  did ;  but  at  the  same  time  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  his  absence  from  Vienna,  perhaps  with  his  regi- 
ment, which  was,  I  believe,  at  Gratz.  And  then,  too, 
we  know  the  courier  from  Buda  is  not  too  punctual 
in  his  visits  to  our  valley." — "  And,  in  short,"  said  the 
baron,  "  you  could  find  at  least  a  hundred  reasons  for 
your  friend  not  keeping  his  promise,  rather  than  for  a 
moment  stispect  the  real  one — that  he  has  forgotten 
us.  Ah,  my  poor  child,  I  fear  you  know  not  how 
little  such  a  meeting  as  ours  was,  will  impress  the 
mind  of  one  who  lives  in  courts  and  camps,  the  fa- 
voured and  honoured  of  his  sovereign.  The  titled 
Graf  of  Austria  will  think,  if  he  ever  even  returns  to 
the  circumstance  in  his  memory,  that  he  did  the  poor 
Hungarian  but  too  much  honour,  when  he  accepted 
of  his  hospitality.  And — but  slop — did  you  not  see  % 
horseman  cross  the  glen,  there,  and  then  enter  yonder 
coppice  ?  There  I — there  he  is  again ! — I  see  him 
now  plainly.  It  is  the  Austrian  courier,  coming,  per- 
haps, to  refute  all  I  have  been  telling  you.  I  am  sure 
he  brings  tidings  from  Vienna,  by  taking  that  path." 

The  rider  to  whom  their  attention  was  now  direct- 
ed, was  seen  advancing  at  the  full  speed  of  his  horse, 
and  but  a  few  seconds  elapsed  ere  he  emerged  from 
the  trees.  Although  at  first  his  course  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  castle,  it  was  now  evident  he  made  for 
the  place  where  the  father  and  daughter  stood  in 
breathless  anxiety  for  his  arrival.  As  he  came  nearer, 
they  could  see  that  he  wore  the  deeply-slouched  hat 
and  long  flowing  cloak  of  a  courier.  Then  was  there 
no  doubt  of  his  being  one.  He  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  never  slackened  his  pace,  till  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  place  where  they  awaited  him;  then 
throwing  oflT  his  hat  and  cloak,  he  sprang  from  hi* 
horse,  and  flew  into  their  arms.  It  was  the  count 
himself.  Exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight  burpt 
from  both,  and,  amid  a  thousand  welcomes,  they  took 
the  paih  back  to  the  castle.  Questio.'iing  and  reproach-' 
ing  for  forgetfulness,  with  an  interest  which  too 
plainly  told  how  dearly  the  inquirer  felt  the  implied 
neglect,  with  many  a  heartfelt  confession  of  joy  at  the 
present  meeting,  filled  up  the  hours  till  they  retired 
for  the  night. 

When  the  count  found  himself  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  walked  hurriedly  to  and  fro,  his  hands  clasped, 
and  his  brow  knitted ;  his  whole  air  bespeaking  the 
feelings  of  one  labouring  under  some  great  mental 
agitation.  At  length  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed; 
but  when  morning  broke,  he  rose  weary  and  unre» 
freshed,  and  had  to  plead  fatigue  to  the  Baron,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  accompanying  him  on  an  intended  ex- 
cursion for  that  day.  Another  reason  might  also  have 
influenced  the  count — Adela  was  again  his  companion 
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for  the  entire  day;  and  amid  many  a  kind  inquiry  for 
his  health,  and  hopes  but  half  expressed,  that  his  pre- 
sent stay  would  recruit  his  strength  and  vigour,  she 
plainly  showed,  if  forgetfulness  had  existed  on  either 
side,  it  could  not  have  been  laid  to  her  charge.  It 
was  also  plain  ihat  his  feeling  for  her,  if  not  already 
love,  was  rapidly  ripening  into  it : — and  yet  there 
came  ever  across  him  some  thoughts  that  at  once 
damped  the  very  praise  he  spoke  to  her,  and  chilled 
the  warm  current  of  atfection  with  which  he  answered 
her  questions  The  day  passed,  however,  but  too  ra- 
pidly, and  another  followed  it,  like  in  all  things,  save 
that  every  hour  which  brought  them  together,  seemed 
but  to  render  them  dearer  to  each  oiher.  They  rode, 
they  walked,  they  sang,  they  read  together;  and  it 
may  be  conjured  how  rapidly  the  couriiy  address  and 
polished  mind  of  the  count  gained  upon  one  so  sus 
ceptible,  and  so  unpractised  in  the  world;  and  in  fact, 
ere  the  first  week  of  his  stay  passed  over,  she  loved — 
and  more — confessed  to  him  her  love. 

Had  she  been  at  all  skilled  in  worldly  knowledge 
she  would  have  seen  that  her  lover  did  not  receive 
her  coniession  of  attachment  with  all  the  ardour  with 
which  he  might  have  heard  such  an  avowal — and 
from  one  so  fair,  so  young,  and  so  innocent.  But,  even 
as  it  was,  she  thought  him  more  thoughtful  than  usual 
at  the  moment.  He  had  been  standing,  leaning  upon 
her  harp — she  had  ceased  playing — and  he  now  held 
her  hand  within  his  own,  as  he  pressed  for  some  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  feelings  for  him ; — but  when 
she  gave  it,  he  scarcely  pressed  the  hand  which  trem- 
bled as  she  spoke;  and  letiing  it  drop,  he  walked 
slowly  to  a  window,  and  bevelled  his  face  within  his 
hands  for  some  minutes.  When  he  returned  again  to 
her  side,  he  appeared  endeavouring  to  calm  his  trou- 
bled mind,  and  suppress  some  sad  thoughts  which 
seemed  to  haunt  him  like  spirits  of  evil : — he  looked 
kindly  on  her,  and  she  was  happy  once  more. 

Such  was  the  happy  term  of  their  lives,  that  they 
felt  not  the  time  rolling  over.  A  second  week  was 
already  drawing  to  a  close.  As  they  were  one  morn- 
ing preparing  for  an  excursion  into  the  forest,  a  servant 
entered,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from 
Vienna,  with  letters  for  the  count.  He  seemed  very 
much  agitated  at  the  intelligence,  and  apologizing  to 
Adela,  and  promising  to  return  at  once,  he  ordered 
that  the  courier  should  be  shown  into  his  apartment. 
As  he  entered  the  room  a  few  moments  after  the 
courier  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  portals  of  the  castle, 
and,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  took  his  road  to  Vienna. 
The  count  had  evidently  heard  disagreeable  tidings, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  the  agitation  he  laboured 
under.  "  No  bad  news  from  Vienna,  I  hope,"  said 
she: — "has  any  thing  occurred  to  trouble  you  there?" 
"  I  am  recalled,''  said  he,  hastily;  "ordered,  I  know 
not  where — perhaps  to  Poland,  flowever,  I  am  ex- 
pected to  join  immediately." — "  But  you  will  not  do 
so?"  said  the  innocent  girl,  passionately — "you  will 
not  go?" — "How  am  1  to  help  it?"  answered  he. — 
"  Have  you  not  told,"  said  she,  "  a  thousand  times, 
that  the  emperor  was  your  friend — that  he  loved  you, 
and  would  serve  you? — Will  he  not  give  you  leave 
of  absence? — Oh,  if  he  will  not  hear  you,  lei  me  en- 
treat him.  I  will  go  myself  to  Vienna — I  will  myself 
tell  him  all. — I  will  fall  at  his  feet,  and  beseech  him; 
and  if  ever  a  Hungarian  girl  met  with  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  monarch  who  loves  her  nation,  he  will  not 
refuse  me." — "Adela,"  said  he,  "  do  not  speak  thus: 
I  must  go — but  I  hope  to  obtain  the  leave  myself. — 
Come,  cheer  up.  You  know  you  may  trust  me.  You 
believed  me  once  before — did  I  deceive  you  ? — Pledge 
me  but  your  word  not  to  forget  me-  —to  be  my  own 
when  I  return — " — •'  I  swear  it,"  cried  she.  falling 
upon  his  necK,  "  nothing  but  death  shall  change  me, 
if  even  that — and  if  I  ever  cease  to  lieel  for  you  as  i 
do  at  this  moment,  you  shall  hear  it  from  my  own  lips. 


But  let  us  not  speak  of  that.  You  will  come — is  it 
not  so  ?  and  we  shall  again  be  happy ;  and  you  will 
never  leave  me  then."  As  she  spoke  these  words,  she 
looked  into  his  face  with  a  sad  smile,  while  the  tears 
trickled  fast  down  her  cheek,  and  fell  upon  his 
shoulder. 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  tried  to  soothe  her,  but 
in  vain.  At  last  he  made  one  desperate  eflc>rt,  and 
pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  kissed  her  cheek,  and,  bid- 
ding a  long  and  last  adieu,  he  hurried  from  the  apart- 
ment : — his  horse  stood  saddled  at  the  door — he  sprang 
to  his  seat,  and  was  soon  far  from  the  Schloss. 

With  the  departure  of  him  she  loved,  all  happiness 
seemed  to  have  Hed.  The  places  she  used  with  him 
to  visit,  in  their  daily  excursions,  on  foet  or  horseback, 
.served  only  to  call  up  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
render  her  present  soliiude  more  lonely  than  she  had 
ever  felt:  and  after  weeks  of  anxious  expectancy, 
when  neither  letters  nor  any  other  tidings  ol  the  count 
arrived,  her  health  gradually  declined — her  cheek 
grew  pale,  her  eye  lustreless,  and  her  step  infirm; 
while  her  low  sad  voice  told  too  plainly,  the  wreck 
of  her  worldly  happiness  had  been  accomplished  ;  and 
all  the  misery  of  hope  deferred  b«K  t  on  her  whose 
path  had,  until  now,  been  only  among  flowers,  and 
whose  young  heart  had  never  known  grief  The 
summer  into  the  autumn  flowed,  and  the  winter  came; 
and  another  summer  was  already  at  hand  ;  and  yet  he 
never  returned  :  and  already  the  finger  of  grief  had 
laid  its  heavy  and  unerring  touch  upon  her  frame. 
No  longer  was  she  what  she  had  been ;  and  her  alter- 
ed appearance  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
father,  who  had  continued  to  think  her  illness  but 
momentaiy,  but  now  awoke  to  the  sad  feeling,  that 
she  was  dangerously  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and  with  all 
the  agwny  of  one  who  felt  that  he  had  neglected  too 
long  an  irnporiant  duty,  he  determined  no  longer  to 
delay,  but  at  once  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  medical 
aid  could  be  procured  ;  and  if  the  gentle  and  balmy 
aits  of  Italy  could  avail  aught,  they  c«uld  at  once 
travel  southward.  She  was  perfectly  passive  to  the 
proposed  excursion;  and  if  she  had  any  objections,  the 
thought  that  she  might  hear  some  intelligence  of  her 
lover,  would  have  overcome  them  all ;  so  that,  ere 
many  days  elapsed,  they  had  arrived  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  Vienna  was  at  this  lime  the  scene  of  every 
species  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  That  court  had  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  to  Carlsbad  ;  and  all  ranks, 
from  the  proud  noble  to  the  humble  bourgeois,  vied 
in  their  endeavours  to  welcome  a  monarch,  who  had 
already  given  rise  to  the  greatest  expectations.  Balls, 
redoutes,  and  masquerades,  with  all  the  other  pleasures 
of  a  carnival,  formed  the  only  occupation,  and  the  only 
theme  ol  conversation,  throughout  the  city.  The  baron 
and  his  daughter,  however,  little  sympaihi.-^ing  in  a 
joy  so  strongly  in  contrast  to  the  sad  occasion  which 
led  them  ihiiher,  sought  and  found  a  hotel,  outside 
the  barrier,  where  they  might  remain  unknown  and 
unmolested,  as  long  aj»  they  should  think  proper  to 
remain  in  the  capital. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  their  new  abode, 
when  tempted  one  morning  by  the  fineness  of  the 
weaiher,  and  Adela  feeling  herself  somewhat  better, 
they  strolled  as  lar  as  the  Prater;  but  on  reaching  it, 
I  hey  were  much  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of 
quiet  and  seclusion,  lor  all  Vienna  seemed  as.sembled 
there  to  witness  a  grand  review  of  the  troops,  at  which 
the  emperor  was  to  be  present;  they,  therefore,  at 
once  determined  on  retracing  their  steps,  and  endea- 
vour, if  piissible,  to  reach  the  city  before  the  tr»K)ps 
should  have  le.t  it.  With  this  intention  they  were 
hastening  onward,  and  had  already  reached  the  open 
space  where  the  troops  usually  manceuvred,  when 
ihey  stood  for  s»)me  minutes  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scene;  for  already  heavy  masses  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  were  to  be  seen  as  they  slowly  emerged  from 
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the  dark  woods  around,  taking  up  iheir  respective  i 
stations  upon  the  Held.  Half  regretting  to  lose  eo 
splendid  a  spectacle,  they  w«re  again  turning  to  pro- 
ceed, when  a  young  orticer  galloping  up  to  the  spot 
where  they  now  stood,  informed  the  baron  that  a 
traileur  regituent  was  about  to  lake  up  that  position 
on  the  fi«ld,  and  requested  with  great  politeness,  that 
he  would  accept  for  himself  and  his  daughter,  seats 
upon  a  platform  with  some  of  his  friends,  Irom  which, 
■without  danger  or  inconvenience  they  might  wiin'jss 
the  review :  tliis  invitation  politely  urged,  as  well  as 
the  fact,  that  they  could  not  now  hope  to  reach  the 
city  without  encountering  the  crowds  of  soldiery  and 
people,  induced  them  to  accede,  and  ere  many  minutes 
elapsed  ihey  were  seated  on  the  balcony. 

The  field  now  rapidly  filled.  Column  after  column 
of  infantry  poured  in,  and  the  very  earth  seemed  to 
shake  beneath  the  dense  line  of  cuirassiers,  who,  with 
their  long  droopii.g  cloaks  of  white,  looking  like  the 
ancient  Templars,  rode  past  in  a  smart  trot — their  at- 
tention now,  was,  iiowever,  suddenly  turned  from  these 
to  another  part  of  the  field,  where  a  dense  crowd  of 
people  were  seen  to  issue  from  one  of  the  roads  which 
led  through  the  park,  and  as  they  broke  forth  into  the 
plain,  the  air  was  rent  with  a  tremendous  shout,  fol- 
lowed ihe  moment  after  by  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
artillery,  and  while  the  loud  cry  of  "  Der  Kaiser" 
"  Leb  der  Kaiser,'  rose  to  the  skies  from  thousands  ol 
his  subjects — the  gorgeous  housings  and  golden  pano- 
ply of  the  Hungarian  hussars,  who  lormed  the  body 
guard,  were  seen  caracollmg  upon  their  beautiful 
"  s/ummels,"  (such  is  the  term  given  theni.)  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  rode  the  emperor  himself  conspicuous 
even  there  for  the  address  and  elegance  of  his  horse- 
manship. 

The  cavalcade  had  now  reached  the  balcony  where 
the  baron  and  his  daughter  were  sitting;  there  it 
halted  for  seve  al  minutes.  The  emperor  seemed  to 
be  paying  his  respects  to  some  ladies  of  the  court  who 
were  there,  and  ihey  were  sufficiently  near  lo  observe 
that  he  was  uncovered  while  he  spoke;  but  yet, could 
not  clearly  discern  his  features.  Adela's  heart  beat  high 
as  she  thought  of  one  who  might  at  that  moment  be 
among  the  train  ;  for  she  knevy  that  he  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  emperor,  and  his  favourite  aide-de- 
camp. The  cavalcade  now  was  slowly  advancing, 
and  stood  within  a  lew  paces  of  where  she  was;  but 
at  the  same  time  being  totally  concealed  from  her 
view  by  the  rising  up  of  those  who  sat  beside  her,  in 
their  anxiety  to  behold  the  emperor.  She  now,  how- 
ever, rose  and  leaned  forward  ;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
looked  than  siie,  with  a  loud  cry,  fell  fainting  back 
into  the  arms  of  her  father.  The  suddenness  of 
the  adventure  was  such,  that  the,  baron  had  not  even 
yet  seen  the  emperor,  and  could  but  half  catch  the 
meaning  of  her  words  as  she  dropped  lileless  upon  his 
neck. — fie  had  beon  but  too  often  of  late  a  witness  to 
her  Irequent  faintings  to  be  much  al.-irmed  now;  and 
he  at  once  aitribntcd  her  present  weakne»:s  to  tfie  heat 
and  excitement  of  the  moment.  Now,  however,  she 
showed  no  sign  of  recovering  sonsibiiiiy,  but  lay  cold 
and  motionless  where  she  had  fallen  at  first,  surround- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  persons  anxiously  profisssing 
aid  and  assistance ;  lor  it  was  no  smMier  perceived 
that  they  were  strangers,  than  carriages  w^re  offered 
on  all  sides  lo  convey  them  home,  and  glad  lo  avail 
himself  of  such  a  civility  at  the  moment  the  biiron 
disengaged  himself  Irom  ihe  crowd,  and  carried  the 
still  lifeless  girl  lo  a  curnage. 

Duritig  the  entire  wuy  homeward,  she  lay  in  his 
arms  speecihless  and  cold — she  answered  him  not  as 
he  called  her  by  the  rn<»st  endearing  nariie-s;  and  ai 
last  he  began  to  think  he  never  again  should  hear  her 
voice,  when  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes  and  gazed  on 
him  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare — he  jiassed  her 
hands  across  her  forehead,  several  times,  as  if  endea- 


vouring to  recollect  some  horrid  and  frightful  dream ; 
and  then  muttering  some  low,  indistinct  sound,  sank 
back  into  her  former  insensibility. 

When  they  reached  home,  medical  aid  was  pro- 
cured  ;  but 'twas  too  plain  the  lovely  girl  had  received 
some  dreadful  mental  shock,  and  they  knew  not  how 
to  administer  to  her.  She  lay  thus  for  two  days,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  as  the  heart-broken  and 
wretched  father,  who  had  never  left  her  bedside.gazed 
upon  the  wreck  of  his  once  beauteous  child — the 
warm  tears  falling  fast  upon  her  cheek ;  what  was  his 
joy  to  discover  symptoms  of  returning  animation.  She 
moved — her  bosom  gently  heaved  and  fiell;  and  raising 
one  arm,  placed  it  round  her  father's  neck,  and  smi- 
ling, drew  him  gently  towards  her — with  what  an 
ecsiacy  of  joy  he  watched  the  signals  of  recovering 
life ;  and  as  he  knelt  to  kiss  her,  he  poured  forth  his 
delight  in  almost  incoherent  terms.  As  consciousness 
gradually  relumed,  he  told  her  of  her  long  trance, 
and  of  his  parental  fears.  He  told  her  of  his  deter- 
mination that  she  should  mix  in  the  gaities  of  the  ca- 
pital on  her  recovery,  and  said,  that  if  she  had  been 
strong  enough,  that  very  evening  she  should  accom- 
pany him  to  a  grand  masked  ball  given  by  the  em- 
peror to  his  subjects.  Her  face,  which  had  hitherto 
been  pale  a^  marble,  now  suddenly  became  suffused 
with  an  unnatural  glow — a  half  suppressed  shriek 
escaped  her — the  smile  faded  from  her  liyiB — her  eyes 
gradually  closed,  and  the  pallid  hue  of  death  again 
resumed  its  dominion.  It  was  but  a  transient  gleam. 
The  hopes  of  the  fond  father  were  crushed  lo  the 
e::rih,  and  th«  house  became  a  scene  of  wailing  and 
lamentation. 

Since  the  review,  Vienna  continued  the  scene  of 
every  species  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  The  Em- 
peror was  constantly  on  foot  or  horseback  throughout 
the  ciiy,  and  nothing  was  wanting  on  his  part  to  court 
popularity  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects  ;  and  with 
this  intention,  a  masquerade  was  to  be  given  at  the 
palace,  to  which  all  ranks  were  eligible;  and  great 
was  the  rej<ticing  in  Vienna,  as  a  mark  of  such  royal 
condescension  and  favour.  The  long-wished-for  even- 
ng  at  length  arrived,  and  nothing  could  equal  the 
jplendour  of  the  scene.  The  magnificent  saloon  of 
the  palace,  lighted  by  its  myriads  of  coloured  lamps, 
shone  like  a  fairy  palace,  while  no  costume,  from  the 
rude  garb  of  the  wanderer  through  the  plains  of  Nor- 
way, to  the  gorgeous  display  of  oriental  grandeur, 
were  wanting  lo  so  delightful  a  spectacle.  Here 
stood  a  proud  Hungarian,  in  all  the  glitter  of  his  em- 
broidered pelisse  and  gold-tasseled  boots ;  and  here  a 
simply  clad  hunter  from  the  Tyrol,  with  his  garland 
>f  newly-plucked  flowers  in  his  lK)nnet ;  while,  ever 
and  anon,  the  tall,  melancholy,  and  dark-visaged  Pole, 
strode  by  with  all  the  proud  bearing  and  lofty  port, 
for  which  his  countrymen  are  celebrated.  There 
were  bands  of  dancers  from  Upper  Austria,  and  mu- 
siciansfrora  that  land  of  song,  Bohemia.  The  court 
had  also,  on  this  occasion,  ad«»pted  the  costume  of  va- 
rious foreign  naiions.  All  beheld  the  Sovereign,  and 
could  address  him,  as  he.  in  compliance  with  etiquette, 
was  obliged  to  remain  unmasked. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  he  seized  a  moment  to 
leave  the  saals,  and  habit  himself  in  domino;  under 
which  di^uise.  after  many  ludicrous  rencontres  with 
his  friend^.  he  was  leaning  listlessly  against  a  pillar 
near  where  a  number  of  Hungarian  peasants  were 
dancing.  Their  black  velvet  bodices  so  tightly  laced 
wiih  bright  chains  of  silver,  and  blood-red  calpacks, 
reminded  him  ol  having  seen  such  beff>re.  The  tram 
of  ihoiights  thus  exciied,  banished  all  .-ecollet  lion  of 
the  scene  around  him  : — the  music  and  the  dance  he 
no  longer  minded.  All  passed  unheeded  before  his 
eyes;  and,  lost  in  a  reverie,  he  stood  in  complete  ab- 
stra«  lioiL  A  vision  of  his  early  days  came  over  him  ; 
and  nut  last,  but  mingling  with  bis  dream  of  all   be- 
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side,  the  image  of  one  once  dearly  loved !  He  heaved 
a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  spot, 
and  drown  all  recollection  in  the  dissipation  of  the 
moment,  when  he  was  accosted  by  one  whom  he  had 
not  before  seen.  Considering  her,  perhaps,  as  one  of 
the  many  who  were  indulging  in  the  badinage  and 
gaiety  of  the  place,  he  wished  to  pass  on  ;  but  then 
there  was  that  in  the  low  plaintive  tone  in  which  she 
spoke,  that  chained  him  to  the  spot.  The  figure 
was  dressed  in  deep  black ;  the  heavy  folds  of  which 
concealed  the  form  of  the  wearer  as  perfectly  as  did 
the  black  hood  and  mask  her  face  and  features.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  silently  before  him,  and  then  said, 
"  Can  the  heart  of  bini  whom  thousands  rejoice  to  call 
their  own,  be  sad  amid  a  scene  like  this?" 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  cried  he.  "  How  know  you 
me?" 

"  How  know  1  thee  ?"  she  replied  in  a  low,  melan- 
eholy  tone. 

There  was  something  in  the  way  these  few  words 
were  uttered,  which  chilled  his  very  life's  blood;  and 
yet  he  knew  not  wherefore.  Wishing,  however,  to 
rally  his  spirits,  he  observed,  with  an  assumed  care- 
lessness, '•  My  thoughts  had  rambled  far  from  hence, 
and  I  was  thinking  of — " 

"  Of  those  you  have  long  forgotten — is  it  not  ?"  said 
the  mask. 

"  How  ?"  cried  he ;  "  what  means  this?"  You  have 
roused  me  to  a  stale  of  frightful  uncertainty,  and  I 
must  know  more  of  you  ere  we  part." 

"  That  shall  you  do,"  said  the  mask ;  but  my  mo- 
ments are  few,  and  I  would  speak  with  you  alone." 
Saying  which  she  led  the  way,  and  he  followed  to  a 
cabinet,  which  leading  off  one  angle  of  the  saloon, 
descended  into  a  secluded  court-yard  of  the  palace. 
A  single  carriage  now  stood  at  the  entrance,  and  as  the 
emperor  entered  a  small  remote  apartment,  the  thought 
of  some  deception  being  practised  on  him,  made  him 
resolve  not  to  leave  the  palace.  The  Mask  was  now 
standing  beside  a  marble  table,  a  small  lamp  the  only 
light  of  the  apartment.  She  turned  her  head  slowly 
ra»und  as  if  to  see  if  any  one  was  a  listener  to  their 
interview  ;  on  perceiving  that  they  were  alone,  she 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm  : — he  shuddered  from 
some  indescribable  emotion  as  he  felt  the  touch ;  but 
spoke  not.  There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments. 
"  I  have  come  to  keep  ray  promise,"  said  the  Mask, 
in  the  same  low  voice  in  which  she  first  addressed 
him.  "  What  promise  have  you  made  ?"  said  the  em- 
peror, agitated ;  "  I  can  bear  this  no  longer."  "  Stay, 
stop!"  cried  she,  gently;  and  the  voice  in  which  that 
word  was  uttered,  thrilled  to  his  inmost  heart :  it  was 
a  voice  well  known,  but  long  forgotten.  "  lo  keep 
a  promise  am  1  come — bethink  thee,  is  there  no  debt 
of  uttered  vows  unpaid  then  ?  Have  you  all  now  you 
ever  wished  for,  ever  hoped  ?" 

He  groaned  deeply. 

"  Alas!"  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  that  I  could 
be  spared  that  thought !    I  do  remember  one — but — '' 

"  Then  hear  me,  false-hearted !  She  who  once 
loved  thee,  loves  thee  no  more :  her  vows  are  broken 
— broken  as  her  heart.  She  has  redeemed  her  pledge, 
farewell !"  and  the  voice  with  which  the  word  was 
mttered  faltered  and  died  away  in  almost  a  whisper. 

He  stood  entranced — he  sjxAe  not — moved  not: 
the  hand  which  leaned  upon  his  arm  now  fell  list- 
lessly beside  him,  and  the  Mask  made  a  gesture  of 
departure. 

"  Slay !"  cried  he.  "  Not  so — you  leave  not  thus. 
Let  me  know  who  you  are,  and  why  you  come  thus?" 
and  he  lifted  his  hand  to  withdraw  her  mask  by  force. 
But  she  suddenly  stept  Lack,  and  waving  him  back 
with  one  hand,  said  in  a  low  and  hollow  voice, 
"  'Twere  better  you  saw  me  not  Ask  it  not,  I  pray 
you,  sir,  for  your  own  sake,  ask  it  not — my  last,  my 
only  prayer!"  and  she  again  endeavoured  tu  pass  him 


as  he  stood  between  her  and  the  small  door  which  led 

towards  the  court-yard. 

"  You  go  not  hence,  till  I  have  seen  you  unveil," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  increased  agitation. 

The  Mask  then  lifting  the  lamp  which  stood  by 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  threw  back  the  hood 
which  concealed  her  face.  He  beheld  her — he  knew 
her — she  was  his  own,  lost,  betrayed  Adela — not  as 
he  first  found  her ;  but  pale,  pale  as  the  marble  by 
which  she  stood — her  lips  colourless ;  and  her  eye 
beamed  on  him  lustreless  and  cold  as  the  grave,  of 
which  she  seemed  a  tenant.  The  heart  which  was 
proof  against  death  in  a  himdred  forms,  now  failed 
him.  The  great  king  was  a  miserable  heart-stricken 
man — he  trembled — turned — and  fell  fainting  to  Ae 
ground ! 

When  he  recovered  he  threw  his  eyes  wildly  around, 
as  if  to  see  some  one  whom  he  could  not  discover. 
He  listened — all  was  silent,  save  the  distant  sounds 
of  festivity  and  the  hum  of  gladsome  voices.  Pale 
and  distracted  he  rushed  from  the  spot,  and  summon- 
ing to  his  own  apartment  a  few  of  his  eonfidentials, 
he  related  to  them  his  adventure  from  its  commence- 
ment. In  an  instant  a  strict  search  was  set  on  foot. 
Many  had  seen  the  Mask,  though  none  spoke  to  her ; 
and  no  one  could  tell  when  or  how  she  had  disap- 
peared. The  emperor  at  last  bethought  him  of  the 
carriage  which  stood  at  the  door — it  was  gone.  Some 
thought  it  had  been  a  trick  played  off  on  one  so  cele- 
brated for  fearlessness  as  the  emperor.  Accordingly, 
many  took  the  streets  which  led  from  the  court-yard 
and  terminated  in  the  Augustine  kirch  and  monastery. 
This  way  only  could  the  carriage  have  gone ;  and 
they  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels  met  their  ears — they  listened,  and  as  it  came 
nearer,  found  it  was  the  same  carriage  which  stood  at 
the  portal.  The  driver  was  interrogated  as  to  where 
he  had  been.  He  told  them  that  a  mask,  dressed  in 
black,  had  left  the  saal,  and  bid  him  drive  to  the 
church  of  the  Augustine,  and  that  he  had  seen  her 
enter  a  hotel  adjacent. 

The  emperor,  accompanied  by  two  friends  masked, 
bent  their  steps  to  the  hotel.  He  inquired  of  the  in- 
mates, and  then  learnt  his  vicinity  to  his  noble  and 
ill  requited  Hungarian  host,  and  his  loved  and  lost 
Adela.  Few,  however  humble,  would  at  that  moment 
have  exchanged  state  with  the  monarch  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  for  remorse  bound  him  down  like  a 
stricken  reed. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  baron,"  he  cried  hastily,  unable 
to  bear  the  weight  of  recollection. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "  Noble  sir,"  said  he, 
"  the  baron  lies  on  a  bed  of  sickness:  since  this  morn- 
ing he  has  uttered  no  word  ;  I  fear  he  will  never  rise 
again." 

"  His  daughter — lead  me  to  her — quick !" 

"  Alas,  sir,  she  died  this  morning !" 

"  Liar!  slave!"  cried  the  emperor,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  and  astonishment,  ♦<  but  an  hour  since  I  saw  her 
living!    Dare  not  tamper  with  me!" 

The  man  stared  incredulously,  and  pointed  to  the 
staircase,  and  taking  a  lamp,  he  beckoned  him  to  fol- 
low. He  led  the  way  in  silence  up  the  broad  stair- 
case and  through  the  long  corridor,  until  he  stopped 
at  a  door  which  he  gently  opened,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  entered  the  room — they  followed. 
The  apartment  was  lighted  with  wax-lights,  and  at 
one  extremity,  on  a  large  couch,  laid  two  females  bu- 
ried in  sleep.  At  the  other  end  was  a  bed  with  the 
curtains  drawn  closely  around  ;  wax-lights  were  burn- 
ing at  the  head  and  foot.  The  emperor  with  an  un- 
steady step  approached  the  bed,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  drew  aside  the  curtain.  There,  extended  ou  a 
coverlid  of  snowy  whiteness,  laid  the  object  of  his  so- 
licitude, and  at  her  feet  were  the  mask  and  domino! 
He  thought  she  slept,  and  in  the  low,  tender  accent 
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with  which  he  first  won  her  young  heart,  he  breathed 
her  name ;  but  there  was  no  response.  He  took  her 
hand — it  was  cold,  and  fell  from  his  nerveless  grasp. 
He  gazed  steadfastly  on  her  countenance — it  was  pale 
as,  when  lifting  her  mask,  she  met  his  astonished  gaze. 
But  this  was  no  trance — her  eyes  were  now  closed 
for  ever — her  heart  had  ceased  to  beat — she  was 
beautiful,  though  in  death !  Her  arras  were  crossed 
upon  her  bosom,  and  on  ihe  fingers  of  her  right-hand 
was  entwined  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  signet-ring ! — 
None  could  see  the  scalding  tears  that  were  shed,  or 
knew  the  bitter  and  agonizing  remorse  that  tore  the 
bosom  of  the  emperor  as  he  gazed  for  the  last  time  on 
the  pallid  features  of  one,  perhaps  the  only  one,  who 
had  ever  loved  him  for  himself  alone.  Forgetful  of 
his  state — forgetful  of  all  but  his  own  heart — he  knelt 


by  the  side  of  the  dead,  and  never  were  accents  of 
contrition  more  sincerely  breathed  by  human  being 
than  by  that  monarch  in  his  hour  of  humiliation. 

Years  rolled  on.  The  old  baron  and  his  daughter 
sleep  side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Augustine's 
monastery.  They  left  no  kindred ;  he  was  the  last  of 
his  race ;  and  the  old  castle  on  the  Danube  soon  fell 
into  decay,  and  became  an  outlaw's  den.  The  em- 
peror recovered  in  time  his  gaiety  amidst  the  blan- 
dishments of  his  court ;  but  as  often  as  the  season  of 
the  chase  returned,  his  nobles  remarked  that  he  was 
never  more  the  same  light-hearted  and  reckless  sports- 
man. Few  knew  why;  but  the  associations  were  too 
strong — he  «ould  never  banish  from  his  mind  the 
parting  look  of  her  whom  he  had  first  met  in  the  dark 
forests  of  Hungary. 


A    PUZZLE 


Happiness  is  seldom  found 

In  this  sublunary  sphere  ; 
But  the  paths  ot  life  abound, 

With  the  scenes  thou  see'st  here. 
Would'st  thou  yonder  Temple  gain, 

Traveller,  no  longer  wait ; 
Let  the  slothful  here  remain, 

Enter  thou  the  little  gate. 


Let  not  tedious  length  of  road, 

In  thy  breast  excite  dismay; 
Amply  will  yon  cool  abode 

All  thy  toil  and  time  repay. 
And,  perhaps,  to  make  complete 

All  the  wishes  of  thy  heart. 
Thou  may'st  in  tliat  temple  meet 

Friends  from  whom  thou  caa'st  not  part 
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THE     CROOKED     STICK 


1  have  rarely  known  any  one,  of  either  sex, 
who  deliberated  npon  the  mat'  imonial  question 
until  their  hair  silvered,  and  their  eye  dimmed, 
and  then  became  numbered  amoPir  the  '■  new- 
ly wed,"  who  did  not,  accordini;  to  the  old  story, 
*'take  the  crooked  stick  at  last."  All,  doubt- 
less, will  remember  the  tale,  how  the  tnaiden  was 
sent  into  a  g^reen  and  beautiful  lane,  f^arnished 
on  either  side  by  tall  and  well  formed  trees,  and 
directed  to  choose,  cut,  and  carry  ofT.  the  most 
straight  and  seemly  branch  she  could  find.  She 
niis:ht,  if  she  pleased,  wander  on  to  the  end^  but 
her  choice  must  be  made  Ikere,  if  not  m.ade  be- 
Jore—ihe  power  of  retracinij  her  steps,  wt'nut 
the  stick,  being  forbidden.  Sfraiohi  and  f^ir  to 
look  upon  were  the  charminf;  boughs  of  the  lofty 
trees — fit  scions  of  ?uch  noble  ancestry  I  and 
each  would  have  felt  honoured  by  her  pre- 
ference; but  the  silly  maid  went  on,  and  on,  and 
on,  and  thought  within  herself  that  at  the  ter- 
mination of  her  j  )urney  she  could  find  as  perfect 
a  stick  as  any  of  those  which  tlien  courted  her 
acceptance.  By-and-bye  the  aspect  of  things 
changed  ;  and  the  branches  she  now  encounter- 
ed were  cramped  and  scragged — disfigured  with 
blurs  and  unseemly  warts.  And  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  termination  of  her  journey,  behold  ! 
one  miserable  blighted  wand,  the  most  deformed 
she  had  ever  beheld,  was  all  that  remained  with- 
in her  reach.  Bitter  was  the  punishment  of  her 
indedsi  mand  caprice.  She  was  obliged  to  take 
the  crooked  stick,  and  rettirn  with  her  hateful 
choice,  amid  the  taunts  and  tlie  sneers  of  the 
straight  tall  trees,  who,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  i/ood  old  fairy  times,  were  endowed,  not 
only  with  feeling  and  reason,  but  with  speech  ! 

iVIany,  I  fear  me,  are  the  crooked  sticks  which 
"  the  ancient  of  days,"  by  a  strange  infatuation, 
compel  themselves  to  adopt.  And  much  might 
be  gravely  and  properly  said  upon  this  subject, 
for  the  edification  of  young  and  old  ;  but  the 
following  will  be  better  than  grave  discussion, 
and  more  to  (he  taste  of  those  who  value  scenes 
from  real  li'e : 

''Lady  Frances  TTazlitt— Charles!  Surely  the 
most  fastidiom  might  pronounce  her  handsome." 

''  JMy  dear  fellow,  you  uiust  permit  me  to  cor- 
rect your  taste.  Ohserve,  pray  you,  tlie  short 
chin,  and  that  unfortunate  nose  ;  it  is  absolutely 
ritroisse." 


I  "  It  may  be  a  little  opposed  \o  the  line  of 
beauty— calculated  to  overset  it,  perhaps;  but 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  glorious  brow.'*" 

•'  Mountainous  !" 
!     "  Such  expressive  eyes  .-*" 
;     "  Volcanoes !" 

"  Pshaw  !— Such  grace  !" 
"  Harry,"  replied  the  young  nobleman,  smiling 
according  to  the  most  approved  Chesterfield 
principle,  removing  his  eye  glass,  and  looking  at 
Ids  friend  with  much  composure,  "•  you  had  bet- 
ter, I  think,  marry  Lady  Frances  yourself." 

"  You  are  a  strange  being,  my  good  lord,"  re- 
plied his  friend, after  a  pause.     "  I  would  wager 
a  good  round  sum,  that,   notwithstanding  your 
rank,  fortune,  and  personal  advantages,  you  wdl 
I  die — or,  at  all  events,  not  marry   until  you  are 
!  — a  veritable  old  bachelor.     I  pray  thee,  tell  me 
j  what  do  you  require? — A  Venus? — A  Diana  ? — 
j  A  Juno  ? — A — a — " 

!  "■  Simply,  a  woman,  my  dear  fellow  ;  not,  in- 
i  deed,  one  of  those  beings  arrayed  in  drapery, 
I  whom  you  see  moving  along  our  streets,  with 
i  Chinese  features,  smoke-dried  ^Uins,  and  limbs 
i  that  might  rival  those  of  Hercules;  ror  yet  one 
;  of  your  be  scented,  or  spider-waisted  primmies, 
who  lisp  and  amble — assume  a  delicacy  which 
I  they  never  felf,  and  grace  which  they  never  |)08- 
I  sessed.  My  ideas  of  woman's  perfections— of  the 
i  perfections,  in  fact,  which  I  desire,  and— I  may 
I  say" — (Lord  Charles  Villiers  was  certainly  a 
i  very  handso;ne  and  a  very  fashionable  man,  and 
yet  his  modesty,  I  suppose,  made  him  hesitate  in 
pr'onouncing  the  latter  word) — "  1  may— I  think 
— say — deserve,"  gaining  courage  as  he  proceed- 
ed— "'are  not  as  extravagant  as  those  required 
by  your  favourite  Henri  Qiiatre.  He  insisted 
on  feoen  perfections,  /should  feel  blessed  if  the 
lady  of  my  love  were  possessed  of  Atz." 

"Moderate  and  modest,"  observed  his  friend, 
laughing  ;  '•  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  they  are?" 
"■  Noble  birth,  beauty,  prudence,  w*.  gen'le- 
ness,  and  fidelity."  Mr.  Henry  Beauderc  drew 
forth  his  tablets,  and,  on  the  corner  of  the  curi- 
ously wrought  memorials,  engraved  the  qualities 
Lord  Charles  had  enumerated,  not  with  fragile 
lead,  but  with  the  sharp  point  of  his  pen-knife, 
"  Shall  1  add,"  he  inquired,  "•  that  these  requi- 
sites are  indispensable'?" 
"  Most  undoutjiedly,"  replied  his  lordship. 
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"  Adieu,  then,  Charles— Lady  Frances's  car 
riage  is  returning;  and, as  you  declare  fairly  off. 
1  tell  you  that  I  will  try  to  make  an  impression  oi. 
her  gentle  heart ;  you  certainly  were  first  in  the 
field,  but  as  you  are  insensible  to  such  merit,  I 
cannot  think  you  either  deserve  to  win  or  wear 
it.— Adifeu!  aurevoir!"  And,  with  a  deeper  and 
more  prolonged  salute  than  the  present  courte 
sies  of  life  are  supposed  to  require,  the  two 
young  fashionables  separated— one  lounging  list- 
lessly towards  the  then  narrow  and  old-fashioned 
gate  which  led  from  Hyde  Park  into  Piccadilly 
trolling  snatches  of  the  last  cavatina,  which  the 
singing  of  a  IMara  or  a  Billrngtou  had  rendered 
fashionable;  the  other  proceeding,  with  the  firm 
and  anitnated  step  that  tells  plainly  of  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, to  meet  the  respectable  family  carriage, 
graced  by  the  really  charming  Frances,  onl>' 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Heaptown. 

To  look  forward  for  a  period  of  five-and- 
twenty  years,  blanches  many  a  fair  cheek,  and 
excites  the  glow  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  in  those 
of  vigorous  and  determined  character ;  while  the 
beauty  trembles  for  her  empire— the  statesman 
for  his  place— the  monarch  even  for  his  throne— 
those  who  have  notliing  to- lose,  and  every  thing 
to  gain,  regard  the  futuie  as  an  undefioablewme- 
thwg  preu;nant  with  light  and  life  ;  to  such,  dia- 
mond-like are  tlie  sands  that  sparkle  in  the  hour- 
glass of  Time,  while  the  withered  hand  which 
holds  the  mystic  vessel  is  unheeded  or  unseen. 
So  be  it— so  doubtless,  it  is  best.  One  of  the 
choicest  blessings  bestowed  by  the  Creator  on 
the  creature,  is  a  hopeful  spirit ! 

Five-and-twenty  summers  had  passed  over  the 
brow  of  Lord  ('harlea  Villiers  since  Sir  Harry 
Beauclerc  noted  on  his  tablets  the  six  incliipensi- 
die  qualities  the  young  nobleman  would  require 
in  his  wife.  The  lord  st.ll  remained  an  unmar- 
ried, and  an  admired  man,  seeking  to  find  some 
lady  worthy  his  affections.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  young  creatures,  just  come  out,  on  whose 
cheek  the  blush  of  innocence  and  modesty  still 
glowed,  and  whose  untutored  eyes  prated  most 
earnestly  of  what  passed  in  the  sacred  citadel, 
called  heart— such  creatures,!  say,  did  discover, 
to  the  sad  annoyance  of  their  speculating  mo- 
thers, and  sensible— (Heaven  bless  the  word  !) 
—sensible  chaperons,  that  Lord  Charles's  otwe 
beautiful  hair  was  now  indebted  to  *"'lhe  Tyrian 
dye"  for  its  gloss  and  hue;  and  thai,  moreover,  a 
most  ingenious  scalp  mixed  its  ariificiai  ring- 
lets wiih  his  once  exquisite  curls,  that  the  belles 
(whom  a  few  years  hr>.d  rendered  staid  mammas, 
and  even  ^L^rand — I  cannot  finish  the  horrid  word) 
used  to  call,  in  playful  pottry,  "Cupid's  bow- 
strings." Then  his  figure  had  grown  rotund; 
he  sat  long  after  dinner,  prided  himself  upon 
securing  a  cook  fully  equal  to  Ude— (I  write  it 
with  all  possible  respect)— equal  to  Eustache 
Ude  in  his  best  days;  descanted  upon  the  su- 
periority of  a  pheasant  dressed  en  ^alar,tine,  to 
that  served  in  aspic  jelly  ;  and  gained  immortal 
honour  at  a  committee  of  taste,  by  adding  a  rnos' 
piquant  and  delightful  ingredu  nt  to  Mr.  Dolby's 
'"  Sauce  a  /'  Aurore."  These  gastronomical  pro- 
pensities are  sure  symptoms  of  increasing  years 
and  chinging  constituiion  ;  but  there  werecha- 
racteristics  of  "  old  boyishness"  about  Lord 
Charles,  which  noted  him  as  a  delightful  gentle- 
man ''''  of  a  certain  a^e.^'  A  rich  silk  handker- 
chief was  always  carefully  folded,  and  placed 
witliin  the  bosom  of  his  exquisitely  niade  tsiultz, 
ready  to  wrap  round  his  throat  when  he  quitted 
the  delightful  crusti  room  of  thedelightful  Opera, 
to  ascend  his  carriage;  then  an  occasional  twinge 
reminded  him  of  the  existence  of  gout — a  most 
unpleasant  reminiscence  in  the  galopade,  which 
he  was  hardy — I  had  almost  said  /ooZ-hardy— 
enough  to  attempt.     Had  he  not  been  so  perfect- 


ly well-bred,  he  would  have  been  considered 
ouchy  and  testy  ;  the  excellent  discipline  of  the 
old  school  fortunately  preserved  him  from  those 
bachelor-like  crimes,  at  all  events  in  ladies'  so- 
ciety ;  and  whatever  spleen  he  had,  he  wisely 
only  vented  on  those  who  could  not  return  it; 
namely,  his  poor  relations,  his  servants,  and  oc- 
casionally, but  not  often  (tor  he  was  a  member 
oftlie  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals,) on  his  dogs  and  horses.  However,  his 
figure  was  as  erect,  if  not  as  graceful  as  ever ; 
and  many  a  fair  lady  si^^hed  at  the  bare  idea  of 
his  enduring  to  the  end  in  single  misery. 

Sir  Harry  Beauclerc  never  visited  London 
except  during  the  sitting  of  Parhament;  and  it 
was  universally  allowed  that  he  'discharged  his 
duties  as  M.  P.  for  his  native  county  with  zeal 
and  independence.  Wonderful  to  say,  he 
neither  ratted  nor  sneaked:  and  yet  Whigs, 
Tories,  and  Radicals  treated  Tiint:  with  deference 
and  respect.  He  had  long  been  the  husband  of 
of  her,  who,  when  our  sketch  was  commenced, 
was  known  as  Lady  Frances  Hazlitt;  and  it 
would  be  rare  to  behold  a  more  charming  assent>- 
bly  of  handsome  and  happy  faces  than  their  fire- 
tide  circle  presented  at  the  celebration  of  merry 
Christmas.  The  younger  portion  of  this  family 
were  noisily  and  busily  occupied  at  a  game  of 
forfeits,  while  those  wlio  considered  themselves 
the  elders  of  the  juvenile  set,  sat  gravely  dis- 
cussing matters  of  domestic  or  public  interest 
with  their  parents,  when  a  thundering  peal  at 
the  portal  announced  the  arrival  of  some  be- 
nighted visiter.  1  am  not  about  to  introduce  a 
hero  of  romance  at  such  an  unseemly  hour — only 
our  old  acquaintance  Lord  Charles,  who  claimed 
the  hospitality  of  his  friend  as  protection  against 
an  impending  snow-storm.  When  the  family 
had  retired  for  the  night,  a  bottle  of  royal  Bur- 
gundy was  placed  on  the  table  as  the  sleeping 
cup  of  the  host  and  his  guest;  old  times  were  re- 
verted to;  and  Sir  Harry  fancied  that  there  was 
more  design  than  accident  in  the  visit  with 
wliichhehad  been  honoured.  This  feeling  was 
confirmed  by  Lord  Charles  drawing  his  chair 
in  a  confidential  manner,  towards  his  friend,  and 
observing  that 'he  was  a  lucky  and  a  happy  fel- 
low to  be  blessed  with  so  lovely  a  family, and  so 
amiable  and  domestic  a  companion."  Sir  Harry 
smiled,  and  only  replied  that  he  was  happy;  and 
he  hoped  his  friend  would  not  quietly  sink  into 
the  grave  without  selecting  some  partner,  whose 
smiles  would  gild  the  evening  of  his  days,  &c. 
&c.  A.  fine  sentimental  speech  it  was,  but  ill- 
ti-ned  ;  for  the  gallant  bachelor  suffered  it  to 
proceed  little  further  than  "•  evening,"  when  he 
exclaimed—*'  Faith,  Sir  Harry,  you  must  have 
strange  ideas.  Evening!  1  consider  myself  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  existence;  and  1  have 
serious  ideas  of  changing  my  condition— it  is 
pleasant  to  settle  before  one  falls  into  the  sere 
and  withered  leal.  And  although,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, 1  feel  myself  in  the  very  vigour  of  life,  yet  it 
is  time  to  determine.  You  are  considerably  my 
senior " 

'•  Only  a  few  months,  my  dear  friend  ;  my 
birthday  in  iVlay,  yours  in  the  January  of  the 
next  year." 

"Indeed!  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth  (it  is, 
however,  a  profound  secret,  and  I  rely  on  your 
friendship,)  1  am  really  a  married  man  !— There, 
I  knew  1  should  sul■p|•i^^e  you." 

"  Most  sincerely  do  1  wish  you  joy,  my  dear 
lord,  and  doubt  not  your  choice  is  fixed  upon 
jne  who  will  secure  your  happiness.  1  am  sure 
Lady  Frances  will  be  delighted  at  an  introduc- 
tion. Your  pardon  one  moment,  while  I  relate 
d  most  extraordinary  coincidence.  Do  you  re- 
member my  noting  down  the  six  perfections 
which  you  required  the  lady  of  your  choice  to 
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possess  ? — perhaps  you  recollect  it  was  some  five 
aod— but  no  matter — well,  the  tablets  upon  which 
I  wrote  this  morning, — only  this  very  morning,  1 
was  looking  over  a  box  of  papers,  and,  behold  ! 
there  they  were— and  do  you  know  (how  very 
odd,  was  it  not?)  I  put  them  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket,"  continued  the  \vorthy  baronet,  at  the 
same  moment  drawing  them  forth, — intending  to 
show  them  to  my  eldest  son— for  there's  a  great 
4cal — I  assure  you  I  speak  in  perfect  sincerity 
— a  great  deal~my  dear  lord,  what  is  the  matter? 
youfookill." 

To  confess  the  truth,  Lord  Charles  appeared 
marvellously  annoyed:  he  fidgetted  on  his  chair; 
the  colour  heightened  on  his  cheek;  and  he 
finally  t4ir»st  the  poker  into  the  fire  with  terrific 

▼k)lei3C€. 

"  Never  mind  tbc  tablets,  my  good  friend," 
said  he  at  last;  "^men  change  their  tastes  and 
opinions  as  they  advance  in  life ;  i  was  a  mere 
boy  then,  you  know,  full  of  romance." 

"  Your  pardon,  my  lord ;  less  of  romance  than 
most  young  men,"  replied  Mie  persevering  and 
tactless  baronet,  who  was,  moreover,  gifted  with 
a  provokingly  good  memory,  "  decidedly  Uss  of 
romance  ttran  most  young  men  ;  and  not  such  a 
boy  either.  Here  are  the  precious  mementos. 
First  on  the  list  stands  '  noble  birth ;'  right, 
right,  my  dear  lord,  nothing  like  it— that 'crjfre 
nous^  is  Lady  Frances's  weak  point,  1  confess ; 
she  really  carries  it  too  far,  for  she  will  have  it 
that  not  even  a  royal  alliance  could  purify  a 
citizen." 

Lord  Charles  Villiers  looked  particularly  dig- 
nified as  he  i'lterrupted  his  zealous  friend.  "  It 
is  rather  unfortunate,"  he  observed  gravely, 
**  tbai  I  sboukl  have  chosen  you  as  my  confidant 
on  this  occasion  ;  the  fact  is,  that  knowing  how 
devilish  proud  aW  my  connections  are,  and  my 
Mary — what  a  sw«et  name  Mary  is!— you  rc- 
-niember  Byron's  beautiful  lines, 

/•i  ^ave  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary  ;* 
— my  Maiy's  father  was  only  a  merchant— a— a 
citizen — a  very  worthy — a  most  excellent  man — 
not  exacUy  onfi  o/"!/*— but  a  highly  respectable 
person.  1  assuie  you  ;  bis  name  is  Scroggins." 

'•  Powers  of  fashion  !"  mentally  ejaculated 
the  baronet,  "  will  it— can  it  be  believed— the 
exquisite  Lord  Charles  Villiers—'  the  glass  of 
fashion,  aud  the  mould  of  form'— the  star,  the 
idol  of  ton  and  taste— married  to  Molly  Scrog- 
gins  of  BunhiU  Row  !" 

"  1  am  anxious,  1  do  confess,  that  Lady  Fran- 
ces should  receive  Lady  Charles  Villiers  here,^^ 
persevered  his  lordship,  after  a  very  long  pause; 
*'  and  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  the  native  and 
untutored  manners  of  my  unsophisticated  bride 
would  gain  hourly  upon  her  affections." 

*'  Of  course— of  course,  we  shall  be  most  happy 
to  receive  her  ladyship,"  stammered  forth  the 
baronet ;  ""  and  doubtless  her  beauty" — glancing 
at  the  tablets— 

"Pardon  me,  Sir  Harry,"    interrupted  the 


nobleman ;  *'  you  must  not  expect  what  in  our 
world  is  denominated  Beauty; — she  is  all  ani- 
mation—rosy and  laughing,  but  not  a  beauty, 
believe  me." 

Again  the  astounded  baronet  pondered. 
''What  a  subject  for  Almack's !— ihe  rosy 
(doubtless  signitying»red-faced,)  laughing  (mean- 
ing romping)  daughter  of  some  city  butterman, 
thrust  into  the  peerage  by  the  folly  of  a  man  who 
might  have  plucked  the  fairest,  noblest  flower  m 
the  land]" 

"At  all  events,"  he  said,  when  his  powers  of 
articulation  returned,  *•'  your  lady  is  endowel 
with   both  prudence  and  wit." 

"  Oh,  yes— prudence  1  dare  say  she  willhzve ; 
much  cannot  be  expected  from  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen ;  and  as  to  wit,  between  you  and  me,  it  is  a 
deuced  dangerous  and  troublesome  weapon, 
when  wielded  by  a  woman." 

*'  A  flirt  and  a  fool,  I  suspect,"  alalia  fancied 
Sir  Harry. 

"  Gentleness  and  fidelity,"  he  ejaculated, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  unfortunate  tablets,  while 
liord  Charles,  evidently  determined  no  longer  to 
endure  the  baronet's  untimely  reference  to  the 
detestable  memorials,  snatched  them  (it  is  per- 
fectly astonishing  what  rude  acts  polite  persons 
will  sometimes  perform)  from  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire. 

"  Heavens  and  earth,  sir!  what  do  you  meao 
by  such  conduct?"  said  Sir  Harry,  at  tlie  same 
time  snatching  them  from  the  flames.  "  These 
ivory  slates  are  dear  to  me  as  existence.  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  such  conduct  very  ungener- 
ous, ungentlemanly,"  &lc.  &c.  One  angry  word 
produced  another;  and  much  was  said  which  it 
would  ill  befit  me  to  repeat.  The  next  morning 
even  before  the  dawn  of  day,  I^ord  Charles  Vil- 
liers had  quitted  Beauclerc  Hall,  without  bidding 
a  single  farewell  either  to  its  lady  or  its  master. 

''  There!"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  placing  Ihe 
fashionable  "  Post"  in  Lady  Frances's  hand  at 
the  breakfast  table  one  morning,  about  three 
months  after  the  above  scene  had  taken  place; 
"  I  knew  how  it  would  be ;  a  pretty  fool  that 
noble  friend  of  mine.  Lord  Charles  Villiers,  has 
made  of  himself.  I  never  knew  one  of  these 
absurdly  particular  men  who  did  not  take  the 
crooked  stick  at  last.  By  Jove,  sir,"  (to  his  son) 
"you  shall  marry  before  you  are  five-and-twenty, 
or  you  shall  be  disinherited!  The  youthful  mind  is 
ever  pliable  ;  and  the  early  wed  grow  into  each 
other's  habits,  feelings,  and  affections.  An  old 
bachelor  is  sure  either  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  or 
be  made  a  fool  of.  You  see  his  lordship's  wife  has 
publickly  shown  that  she  certainly  did  not  pos- 
sess the  last  of  his  requisites— fidehty— by  eloping 
with  her  footman.  1  will  journey  up  to  town  on 
purpose  to  invite  Lord  Charles  here,  and  make 
up  matters  ;  he  will  be  glad  to  escape  from  the 
demgremens  of  exposure  just  now,  as  he  is 
doubtless  made  a  lion  of,  for  the  benefit — as  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  has  it— of  all  old  bachelors." 
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BECAUSE    I'M    TWENTY-FIVE. 

BY   MARY   L.    HORTON. 

Tis  wondrous  strange  how  great  the  change 

Since  I  was  in  my  teens  ; 
TTien  I  had  beaux  and  billet-deaux, 

And  joined  the  gayest  scenes; 
Bat  lovers  now  have  ceased  to  vow ; 

No  way  they  now  contrive 
To  poisoB,  hang,  or  drown  themselves, 

Because  I'm  twenty-five. 

Once,  if  th«  nigkt  was  e'er  so  hrigltf, 

I  ne'er  abroad  could  roun 
Without  •  The  bliss,  the  honor, 

Of  seeing  you  safe  home.' 
Bui  now  I  go,  thiieogth  raia  and  i 

Fursibed  and  scarce  alive. 
Through  all  the  dark,  wilihout  a  spark. 

Because  I'm  twe»ty-five. 

They  treed  to  call  and  ask  me  all 

About  my  health  so  frail, 
And  thought  a  ride  would  help  my  side. 

And  turn  my  cheek  less  pale. 
But  now,  alas !  if  1  am  ill. 

None  care  that  I  revive  ; 
And  my  pale  cheek  in  vain  may  speak, 

Because  I'm  twenty^five. 

Now,  if  a  ride  improves  my  side, 

I'la  forced  to  take  the  stage ; 
For  that  is  deemed  quite  proper  for 

A  person  of  my  nge. 
And  then  no  hand  is  oflcred  me. 

To  help  me  out  alive. 
They  think  'twont  hurt  me  now  to  fall, 

Because  I'm  twenty-five. 

Ok,  dear !  'tis  queer  that  every  year 

I'm  slighted  more  and  more, 
For  not  a  bf>au  pn>t«iul6  tn  show 

His  head  within  our  door. 
Nor  ride,  nor  card,  nor  soft  address 

My  spirits  mow  revive  ,• 
And  one  might  near  as  well  be  dead 

Assay,  '  I'm  twenty-five.' 


THE    CHILD, 

RETURNIKG    HOME,    AFTER    A   LONG    ABSENCE,   FROM 
SCHOOL. 

When  shall  I  leave  these  mountains  rude  ? 

Rearing  their  giant  dome ; 
When  shall  I  leave  this  deepening  wood. 

When  shall  I  be  at  home  ? 
Bear  rae,  ye  winds,  on  tireless  wing, 

Bear  me  to  love  and  joy. 
Unto  tlie  scenes  of  youthful  spring. 

Bear  back  the  wandering  boy. 
But,  I  am  near  them,  nearer  still. 

Here  are  ray  haunts  of  play. 
Here  is  the  r»jck,  the  tow'ring  hill. 

Washed  by  the  foaming  spray. 
There  is  the  cliff,  the  shadowing  clif? 

The  streamlet  round  its  base, 
Oft  have  I  manned  my  little  skiff. 

Over  that  watery  space. 
These  are  my  rambling  scenes  of  play. 

Where  I  have  loved  to  roam. 
But  bear  me,  bear  me  on,  I  pray, 

Back  to  my  mother's  home. 
Bear  me  upon  your  wings,  ye  wind. 

Back  to  my  home  of  joy. 
Scenes  with  my  m(«ber's  memory  skrin'd. 

Bear  back  the  wandering  boy. 

C.  H.  W. 


A    VISIT    TO   THE    MACHINE  SHOP 

Oh,  you !  I  have  seen  the  mersheen  shop — 

By  jimmy,  if  that  ain't  a  sight 
To  make  a  chap  ready  to  hc^, 

Aright  up  and  down,  like  a  kite. 

By  crotch  aU  jo  fire-lock  !  if  I 

Didn't  s'pose  I'd  seen  some  things  afore, 

When  I  used  to  go  down  with  oor  Si, 
To  the  mill,  arter  kominy  flour. 

But  to  see  that  mersheen  shop  all  go, 
And  see  'em  cut  iron,  and  turn — 

It's  bunkum  as  seein'  a  show. 

And  cuter  than  m(^ber's  new  churiL 

Why,  aU  them  'ere  wheels  go' so  sdtek. 

The  fellers  hain't  Bothin'  to  do 
Bat  j«st  to  look  on — and,  I  «niek. 

If  I  couldn't  tend  thera,  or  yc«. 

For  phmeing,  they've  got  a  mersheen. 

If  you  put  in  a  board  or  a  joist. 
It  comes  out  as  straight  as  a  bean 

Pole,  and  painted  and  varnished  as  nice. 

They  show'd  me  a  long  spinning  Jack— 
And,  between  you  and  I,  I'll  be  deum 

If  I  shouldn't  like  one  for  a  rack. 
To  fix  up  OGtside  of  oar  barn. 

Then  I  axed  a  man,  call'd  the  old  boss, 
If  he  wanted  to  hire  a  smart  hand — 

And  I've  let  myself  to  him,  by  gosh. 

To  terid  regulator  I  I  swan.  K 


LINES   TO   MISS . 

BY  THOMAS  O.  CLINTON.  OF  VIROINU. 

Didst  thou  bid  roe  net  Sorgel  ibee. 

When  thou  saidst  fhrewell,  and  smiled  f 
Didst  thou  know  my  heart  had  srt  thee 

On  its  throne  with  visions  wild  ? 
Had  it  then  been  bared  before  thee, 

Bleeding  from  its  every  po*e. 
As  in  agony  it  o'er  thee 

Leaned,  where  it  may  Lean  no  mtnm-- 
Had  each  secnet  thougiit  then  reigning. 

O'er  ray  brain  been  known  to  thee ; 
Or  the  curl)s  so  keenly  paining. 

Which  I  used  to  share  thy  glee — 
Ah !  thou  wouldst  not  then  have  spoknn 

That  cold  freezing  word  "  forget," 
Nor  so  light  that  spell  have  broken 

Flung  round  rae  when  first  we  met 
Hadst  thou  felt  thy  young  heart  riven 

In  its  first  chaotic  dream, 
Seared  as  'twere  the  cursed  of  heaven 

Ere  its  bark  was  on  tlie  stream — 
Had  thy  heart  another's  sounding 

Woke  but  friendship's  fleeting  smile, 
Though  thine  own  was  wildly  bounding. 

To  love's  maddening  thrUI  the  while — 
Hadst  thou  seen  the  look  of  sorrow 

Revel  on  its  pallid  throne. 
When  each  with'ring,  hated  morrow 

Came  to  tell  me  thou  wast  gone — 
Thou  as  soon  would  ask  the  mother 

To  forget  her  lovely  child. 
Or  the  answered  heart  to  smother 

Dreams  of  her  its  hours  beguiled. 
But  farewell!  thou  didst  not  iove  rae — 

All  I  feel  'twere  vain  to  tell — 
Birth  has  placed  thee  far  above  me. 

And  wear  triee  no  mope  I  dwell. 
Fare  thee  well !  my  brain  was  burning — 

Melancholy  owr<s  it  now— - 
And  thy  words  are  on<Iy  tursing 

Youth  into  a  wrinkled  brow. 
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THE     PREDICTION. 


Don  Gonzalez  Llondirien  lived  with  his  parents  in 
the  city  of  Cordova.  He  was  at  onre  their  pride  and 
hope,  for  lie  was  tall  and  handsome  in  his  person,  and 
skilful  and  industrious  in  his  business.  He  bid  fair  to 
be  the  joy  of  their  old  age,  for  he  loved  ihem  ardenily. 
His  father  and  his  mother  were  his  sole  thought,  and 
he  had  completely  concentrated  all  his  aflTeciions  in 
them.  It  perhaps  might  have  been  said  of  him  that 
he  was  of  a  serioue  and  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  but 
that  was  easily  overlooked,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  temper.  About  eight  years  since,  at  the 
fete  of  the  Virgin  Mary  del  Pilan,  Llondirien  had  been 
to  hear  mass  and  the  sermon  in  that  magnificent 
structure  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Saviour,  but 
•which  the  Moors  had  built  in  honour  of  their  false 
prophet.  Gonzalez  passed  one  part  of  the  day  in 
prayer,  and  the  other  in  wandering  through  the  aisles, 
formed  of  innumerable  columns,  which  support  the 
arches  of  th'6  mosque.  But  iras  la  eruz  el  diahlo — he- 
hind  the  cross  is  the  devil.  It  was  only  at  nightfall 
that  Gonzalez  left  the  church.  In  crossing  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  wliilst  his  tongue  was  still  uttering  the 
last  words  of  the  last  prayer  which  he  addresised  to 
Heaven,  for  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  whilst 
his  finger  was  stdl  wet  wiih  the  holy  water  with 
which  he  made  on  his  forehead  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  was  accosted  by  a  mendicant,  whose  copper  com- 
plexion and  strongly  marked  features  indicated  that 
accursed  and  vagabond  race  who  live  only  by  fraud, 
robbery,  and  fortune-telling.  He  was  a  gipsy. — "Sig- 
nor,"  said  the  latter,  after  having  received  from  Gon- 
zalez some  small  alms,  "I  have  the  giftof  laying  open 
the  future.  Are  you  not  curious  to  learn  what  will 
happen  to  you  during  your  life?"  Llondirien  could 
net  account  for  the  vague  fears  which  agitated  him. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
remedy  all  ills  by  ascertaining  the  future. — "  Come 
•with  me,"  said  the  mendicant,  and  Gonzalez  followed 
him.  For  some  time,  they  passed  through  narrow  and 
deserted  streets,  which  the  gitano  seemed  to  i)rerer. 
During  the  walk,  Llondirien  could  not  refrain  from  in- 
ternally blaming  himself  for  the  imprudent  act  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  conducted  by  a  stranger,  who 
might  perhaps  have  the  intention  of  entrapping  him. 
But  he  did  not  allow  his  apprehension  to  get  the  belter 
of  him,  and,  tightly  grasping  the  dagger  by  his  side, 
he  walked  with  renewed  confidence,  for  he  felt  as- 
sured that  this  mode  of  defence  would  be  his  resource 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  More  than  once,  however,  he 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  a  high  offence  to  the  Lord, 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  witchcraft;  but  this  pious 
thought,  this  indirect  warning  from  Heaven,  did  not 
induce  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  Gonzalez  and  the 
mendicant  quitted  the  city,  and,  after  reaching  a  grove 
of  olive  trees,  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
band  of  gilanos.  Llondirien  having  paid  the  price 
agreed  upon,  the  most  abominable  conjuration  com- 
menced. In  the  first  instance,  the  young  man  was 
told  a  number  of  indifferent  things,  and  the  wh<»le  was 
concluded  by  the  prediction  that  he  would  murder  his 
father  and  mother. 

"Murder  my  parents,"  said  Gonzalez,  "  thou  liest — 
thou  liest!  infamous  sorcerer." 

The  latter  coolly  replied,  "  Do  not  put  yourself  in 
a  passion,  my  young  signor,  for  the  event  must  hap- 
pen." 

"  What  have  I  done  to  merit  such  a  severe  inllic- 
tion  ?" 

"  The  good,"  replied  the  gitano,  "  suffer  for  the 
faults  of  others.  Your  parents  have  sinned,  nnd  you 
must  expiate  the  sins  of  others.  Heaven  punishes  in 
your  person  the  offspring  of  a  nun  defiled,  and  a  monk 
•who  has  broken  his  vows !" 


"Thou  liest!  and  you  slander  my  whole  family!" 
Gonzalez  said,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  seized  the 
gipsy  by  the  throat,  and  with  his  right  he  endeavoured 
to  grasp  his  .stiletto;  but,  he  was  grasped  by  the  arm, 
and  violently  shaken  off,  and  weapons  as  long  and  as 
bright  as  his  own  flashed  before  his  eyes.  The  match 
was  not  equal;  he  retreated,  and  entered  his  father's 
hou^e  much  more  sad  than  usual.  He  could  not  erase 
from  his  restless  and  superstitious  mind  the  impression 
which  the  predictions  of  the  gitano  had  made  upon 
him,  and  for  several  days  he  was  haunted  by  the  most 
dreadful  thoughts.  At  length  they  became  altogether 
unendurable,  and  he  wished  to  find  some  means  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  Time  only  could 
show  the  whole  of  what  had  been  foretold  as  to  the 
future,  but  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  what  reliance 
could  be  placed  as  to  the  past.  Gonzalez  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  father,  and  with  tears  asked  him 
if  it  were  true  that  he  had  taken  holy  orders,  and 
whether  his  mother  had  really  taken  the  veil?  Gon- 
zalez fondly  hoped  that  the  answer  he  was  about  to 
hear  would  restore  peace  to  his  mind,  and  he  awaited 
the  reply  with  anxiety. 

"  Alas!"  said  the  father,  "  we  wished  to  have  con- 
cealed this  secret  from  you,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
world,  hut  since  some  evil  genius  has  told  you  the 
story,  I  must  communicate  to  you  the  whole  truth.  I 
was  about  twenty  years  old,  in  the  year  1796,  when 
I  was  placed  in  a  convent  in  Navarre,  where  I  re- 
mained till  1808. — At  that  desolating  period,  the  con- 
vents were  sacked  by  the  troops  of  our  unpitying  in- 
vaders, and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  refuge 
in  flight.  Your  mother  had  also  been  compelled  to 
(juit  her  monastery,  and  it  was  then  that  1  saw  her  for 
the  first  lime.  The  similarity  of  our  destinies  natu- 
rally brought  us  together,  and  gave  rise  to  a  mutual 
attachment.  We  were  married,  in  order  to  struggle 
together  against  adversity  with  more  energy.  In  the 
eyes  of  some  persons  our  conduct  will  appear  blame- 
able,  but  there  is  mercy  for  all  sinr>ers.  We  changed 
our  abode  to  'his  city,  where  we  were  unknown,  and 
we  owe  our  existence  to  honourable  labour  and  eco- 
nomy. God  has  favoured  the  business  which  I  took 
to,  and  it  is  a  happiness  for  us  to  know  that  you  will 
enjoy  witnoul  trouble,  as  we  have  done,  the  fruits  of 
our  industry." 

This  recital,  although  it  shocked  the  religious  sen- 
timents of  Llondirien,  did  not  in  any  degree  lessen  his 
attachment  to  his  parent?,  but  it  filled  at  the  same 
time  his  breast  with  grief,  for  he  could  not  but  believe 
that  the  giiano  had  been  able  to  tell  the  truth.  Ab- 
sorbed by  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction,  which 
left  him  but  little  repose,  as  his  affection  for  his  parents 
became  stronger  and  more  sincere,  he  at  length  took 
the  firm  resolution  to  set  at  defiance  the  gipsy,  and  to 
render  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  impossible. 
To  effect  this  object  he  was  determined  to  quit  Cor- 
dova for  ever,  and  he  raised  the  pretence  of  wishing 
to  see  the  world,  to  induce  his  parents  to  grant  his 
pressing  request  for  permission  to  travel. 

"  Why  qiijt  us?"  said  his  parents.  "  Remain  with 
us,  we  beg.  Be  content  with  the  bread  you  eat,  and 
recollect  that  the  rolling  stone  does  not  gather  moss." 
They  added  several  other  reasons,  supported  by  many 
proverbs,  so  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  language; 
but  Gonzalez  remained  unmoved.  They  were  at 
length  obliged  lo  yield  to  his  wishes;  and,  after  hav- 
ing received  their  blessing  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  he  took  his  departure  o.'-tensibly  for  Madrid, 
with  the  avowed  intenti(»n  of  going  to  France;  but  he 
had  scarcely  got  half  across  the  Venia  del  Carpio, 
when  he  turned  off  to  the  right,  gained  Castro  Rio  in 
the  direction  of  Grenada,  then  went  to  Baena,  Las 
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Ventas,  and  afterwards  to  Alcala  la  Real.  At  the 
latter  city  he  again  quilled  the  high  road,  and  pene- 
trated the  most  unfrbquented  localities  of  the  Sierra 
of  Grenada.  He  bought,  in  the  midst  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  hut,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  garden, 
surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge.  At  this  spot  he  resolved 
to  live  as  a  hermit,  and  to  do  penance,  in  order  to 
avert  the  misfortune  with  which  he  felt  himself 
threatened.  He  subsisted  by  hunting,  and  by  the 
produce  of  his  garden.  The  time  that  was  not  given 
to  the  chase,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  he 
passed  in  praying  in  a  smnll  chapel  which  he  had 
himself  erected,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  at  the  end  of 
the  garden.  In  this  manner  he  passed  six  years,  in 
utter  solitude,  only  going  on  Sundays  to  hear  mass  at 
Campil.o  de  Arenas,  or  at  Carcheligo.  He  went  also 
once  or  tvrice  a  year  to  Benalva  to  buy  gunpowder, 
lead,  some  cloihes,  which  were  absolutely  necessary, 
and  to  sell  at  the  same  lime  the  skins  of  animals  which 
he  had  killed.  Such  was  the  life  of  Llondirien,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  strict  inrjuiries  by  the  court 
of  justice,  there  was  not  room  for  the  least  reproach. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  excursions  to  Campillo  de  Are- 
nas that  Gonzalez  became  acquainted  with  C.italina 
Azabache,  a  very  handsome  brunette,  with  black  hair, 
goed  figure,  and  a  modest  demeanour.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  poor  but  honest  parents,  and  Gonzalez 
asked  their  consent  for  his  union  with  her,  and  Cata- 
lina  soon  became  his  wife.  For  some  time  true  hap- 
piness reigned  in  the  hermitage,  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  jealous,  and 
said  to  himself  that  so  fair  and. good  a  wife  could  not 
love  only  him,  and  this  notwithstanding  Catalina  gave 
him  not  the  least  cause  of  complaint.  He  was  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  to  discover  whether  there  was 
any  ground  for  his  suspicions,  but  he  found  Caialina 
always  faithful,  and  ready  to  receive  him  with  a  smile, 
while  he  returned  unawares. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  last,  Gonzulez  had  gone 
hunting  at  an  early  hour.  Night  had  come  on — he 
had  not  returned.  The  wind  blew  with  forf-e  from  the 
west,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Catalina  was  not 
alarmed  at  the  absence  of  her  husband,  for  he  was  of- 
ten in  the  habit  of  spending  the  night  in  grotios,  or  in 
the  huts  of  some  goatherds.  She  suffered  "o  uneasi- 
ness, but  she  listened  with  pain  to  the  rain  which  beat 
against  the  windows.  She  was  about  to  sit  down  to 
the  solitary  evening  repast,  when  she  heard  a  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  An  old  man  and  woman,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  asked  for  shelter.  "  Gomez  has  pillaged 
Cordova,"  said  they,  "  and  for  two  days  we  have  wan- 
dered about,  without  knowing  where  to  find  a  refuge. 
Whatever  may  be  your  opinions,  whether  voii  be  Car- 
list,  or  that  you  wear  the  cachucha*  lor  pity's  sake  do 
not  send  us  away."  Catalina  had  learnt  from  Gonza- 
lez to  practice  this  maxim — "  Do  good  when  you  can, 
and  then  forget  it."  She  did  not  hesitate  about  ad- 
milting  them,  and  hastened  to  change  their  wet  dresses 
by  giving  them  her  own  and  those  of  her  husband. 
"Here,"  said  she  to  the  old  man,  on  presenting  him 
with  a  cloak  made  of  skins,  "you  are  much  aboui  the 
same  figure  as  my  Gonzalez.  li\a  pellico  wdl  fit  you 
{como  de  molde)  as  if  it  were  made  from  the  same  mo- 
del."   "  Alas,"  said  the  old  people,  "  we  have  a  son 


*  The  name  of"  Cachucha"  was  given  to  a  kind  of 
helmet  worn  in  1824  by  the  national  volunteers,  and 
by  zealous  partizans  of  the  constitution.  These  hel- 
mets have,  perhaps,  given  the  name  to  the  dance 
which  Duvernay  executed  with  so  much  grace  and 
skill  at  Drury  Lane,  in  "The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks;" 
or  it  is  just  as  possible  that  iho  dance  originated  the 
name  of  ihe  helmet.  We  will  nt)t  say  positively  how 
the  fact  really  is,  for  two  reasons — ihe  first,  because  it 
is  unimportant,  and  the  second,  is  becaus«  we  du 
not  know. 


named  Gonzalez,  but  he  has  left  us,  and  we  have  not 
heard  from  him  for  eight  years. — "  Ah,"  replied  the 
young  wife,  "  it  is  certainly  not  my  Gonzalez;  for  a 
day  does  not  pass  without  his  praying  for  Don  Vin- 
cenie  Llondirien,  his  father,  and  for  his  mother. 
Donna  Dolores  de  Azurzun."  Atihe  mention  of  these 
nai:r»es  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  surprise  escaped  at 
the  same  time  from  the  lips  of  the  two  comers, "  Our 
son  .'our  son  !"  they  exclaimed  together.  They  soon 
convinced  the  young  wife  that  they  were  really  the  pa- 
rents of  her  husband,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
mad  with  joy,  she  kissed  both  their  hands.  As  the 
night  was  now  far  advanced,  she  insisted  that  her 
guests  should  sleep  upon  her  bed,  as  it  was  the  only 
one  in  the  hut.  ♦  As  for  me,"  said  she,  "joy  would 
hinder  me  from  sleeping,  and  I  shall  pass  the  night  in 
prayer.  I  will  go  and  thank  the  Virgin  for  the  present 
happiness."  She  then  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den to  fall  on  her  knees  in  the  little  chapel  which  her 
husband  erected. 

During  this  time  Gonzalez  had  taken  shelter  in  an 
obscure  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  there  he  abandoned  him- 
self with  more  violence  than  ever  to  his  jealous  ima- 
ginings. He  told  the  Corregidor,  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  examined,  that  he  felt  at  this  moment  as  if 
his  bos'>m  were  torn  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  he 
thought  that  he  heard  a  demoniac  voice  say  to  him 
sneeringly  that  he  was  dishonored  by  Catalina.  As 
soon  as  the  rain  had  a  little  abated  he  set  out  to  return 
to  his  abode,  thoroughly  determined  to  have  revenge 
for  the  offence  which  a  diabolical  delusion  had  con- 
jured up  to  his  senses.  Oo  arriving  near  the  door  he 
changed  the  powder  of  his  double  barrelled  gun  for 
fear  that  the  wet  hud  spoiled  that  which  he  used  in 
the  morning.  At  length  he  opened  the  door,  and  on 
entering  his  chamber,  the  first  objects  which  met  his 
view,  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp  almtjst  burnt  out, 
were  the  cloihes  ofa  man  near  his  bed,  and  mixed  with 
a  dress  which  he  knew  to  be  that  of  Catalina.  Two 
heads,  half  concealed  by  the  coverings,  were  reposing 
on  the  pillow.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  dis- 
honor, and  each  of  the  heads  received,  almost  from  the 
very  muzzle,  the  contents  of  one  of  the  barrels. — With- 
out looking  behind  him  he  flew  into  the  adjacent 
chamber,  and  fell  into  a  chair,  pale,  trembling  and 
chilly.  He  remained  in  this  state  for  about  a  minute, 
when  Catalina  opeued  the  gate  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
tered, laughing  good-naturedly.  "I  heard  you,"  she 
said,  "  discharge  your  gun,  and  I  hastened  to  meet  you.'^ 
"Away,  away!  perturbed  spirit."  said  Gonzalez,  with 
haggard  gaze,  "  away.  I  will  have  masses  said  for 
you — many  masses — the  chapel  shall  be  fitted  up  in 
black — "  "  My  dear,  awake."  cried  his  young  wife, 
seizing  his  hand,  who  wished  to  repulse  her,  and  she 
the«  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "  I  have  good 
news  to  tell  you  ;  thy  father  and  mother — "  At  these 
words  the  cold  perspiration,  which  had  already  trick- 
led down  the  forehead  of  Gonzalez,  became  more 
abundant,  and  his  teeth  began  to  chatter.  "  Well, 
well  I"  said  he.  "  They  are  there,"  said  Catalina, 
pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  chamber  where  they 
had  gone  to  bed.  "  My  father.'"  shrieked  Llondirien, 
falling  senseless  to  the  ground.  When  he  became 
sensible,  he  told  his  wife  the  horrible  truth.  Catalina 
pressed  him  lo  lake  flight.  "  No!"  said  he,  "justice 
has  been  done  to  Heaven,  and  now  that  of  man  must 
be  satisfied  "  He  went  lo  the  Corregidor  of  Alcala  la 
Real,  lo  whom  he  related  all  that  had  passed.  Upon 
a  strict  inquiry,  all  the  facts  we  have  narrated  were 
found  to  be  correct.  The  Alcalde  Mayor,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  Gonzalez  should  be  condemned  to 
the  punishment  of  Parricide.  But  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery of  (Jrenada  decided  he  had  not  the  intention  of 
murdering  his  parents,  and  ihat  it  conid  not  even  be 
called  a  premeditated  murder.  He  was,  therefore, 
only  condemned  to  five  years  imprisonment.    The  sen- 
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tewee  has  jost  b^en  referred  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Castile,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  political 
matters  with  which  the  capital  is  agitated,  tlirs  trial 
will  not  be  decided  for  some  time.  The  friends  of  the 
condemned,  confidently  believe  that  a  fresh  examina- 
ti©n  of  the  aflair  will  be  altogether  favorable  to  Gon- 
zalez, and  that  the  Upper  Court  will  pronounce  him 
not  guilty  on  a  review  of  the  whole  facts.  If  such  a 
hwppy  result  is  not  generally  expected  it  is  at  least 
generally  wished.  The  magistrates  themselves,  who, 
in  adnwnistering  the  law,  have  fulfilled  a  most  pain- 


ful du^,  have  openly  declared  that  Ihey  would  rep> 
port  with  all  their  infloence  the  petition  fer  pankHi 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Princess  Regent,  shorid 
their  sentence  not  be  mitigated. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  Gonaalez,  who  was  quite  in- 
different about  the  whole  proceeditigs,  he  had  beea 
for  some  time  quite  insane,  but  the  affectionate  attian* 
tion  of  Catalina  has  partially  restored  his  senses,  so 
true  is  the  saying  of  Melendez— "  Woman  is  a  divine 
emanation,  sent  down  to  the  earth  to  alleyiate  miBfyt- 
tune,  and  console  the  unhappy." 


DRINKING    SONG. 

.Come,  pass  round  the  pail,  boys,  and  give  it  no  quarter 
Drmk  deep,  and  drink  oft,  and  replenish  your  jugs; 
Fill  up,  and  I'll  give  you  a  toast  to  your  water — 
The  Turncock  for  ever !  that  opens  the  plugs ! 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  a  bucket,  a  bucket, 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  filled  up  to  the  brim! 
Or,  best  of  all  notions,  let's  have  it  by  oceans. 
With  plenty  of  room  for  a  sink  or  a  swim ! 

Let  topers  of  grape-juice  exultingly  vapour. 
But  let  uft  just  whisper  a  word  to  the  elves. 
We  water  roads,  horses,  silka,  ribands,  bank-paper, 
Plants,  poets,  and  muses,  and  why  not  ourselves  ? 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

The  vintage  they  cry,  think  of  Spain's  and  of  France's; 
The  jigs,  the  boleros,  fandangos,  and  jumps; 
But  water's  the  spring  of  all  civilized  (fences, 
We  go  to  a  ball  not  in  bottles,  but  pumps  I 
Then  hey  fat  a  bucket,  &c. 

Let  others  of  Dorchester  quaff  at  their  pleasure. 
Or  honour  old  Meux  with  their  thirsty  regard — 
We'll  drink  Adam's  ale,  and  we  get  it  pool  measure, 
Or  quaff  heavy  wet  from  the  but  in  the  yard  ! 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Some  flatter  gin,  brandy,  and  rum,  on  their  merits, 
Grog,  punch,  and  what  not,  that  enliven  a  feast : 
'Tis  true  that  they  stir  up  the  animal  spirits. 
But  may  not  the  animal  torn  out  a  dull  beast  ? 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &;c. 

The  Man  of  the  Ark,  who  continued  our  species, 
He  saved  us  by  water, — but  as  for  the  wine. 
We  all  know  the  figure,  more  sad  than  facetious, 
He  made  after  tasting  the  juice  of  the  vine. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Ii>  wine  let  a  lover  remember  his  jewel, 
And  pledge  her  in  bumpers  fiU'd  brimraing  and  oft; 
But  we  can  distinguish  the  kind  from  the  cruel. 
And  toast  them  in  water,  the  Mrd  or  the  soft 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Some  cross'd  in  their  passion,  can  never  o'erlook  it, 
But  take  to  a  pistol,  a  knife  or  a  beam ; 
Whilst  temperate  swains  are  enabled  to  brook  it 
By  help  of  a  little  meandering  stream. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Should  fortune  diminish  our  cash's  sum-total. 
Deranging  our  wits  and  our  private  affairs. 
Though  v^ome  in  such  cases  would  fly  to  a  bottle. 
There's  nothing  like  water  for  drowning  our  cares. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

See  drinkers  of  water,  their  wits  never  lacking. 
Direct  as  a  rail-road,  and  smooth  in  their  gaits  ; 
Bat  look  at  the  bibbers  of  wine,  they  go  tacking. 
Like  ships  that  have  met  a  foul  wind  in  the  atredgJits. 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

A  fig  then  for  Burgundy,  Claret,  or  Mountain, 
A  few  scanty  glasses  must  limit  your  wish, 
Bat  he's  the  true  toper  that  goes  to  the  fountain, 
The  drinker  that  verily  "  drinks  like  a  fish !" 
Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 


DORCHESTER    GIANT. 

There  was  a  giant  in  time  of  old, 

A  mighty  one  was  he ; 
He  had  a  wife,  but  she  was  a  scold, 
So  he  kept  her  shut  in  his  mammoth  fold ; 

And  he  had  children  three. 

It  happened  to  be  an  election  day, 

And  the  giants  were  choosing  a  king ; 
The  people  were  not  democrats  then. 
They  did  not  talk  of  the  rights  of  naent 
And  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  the  giant  took  his  children  three* 

And  fastened  them  in  the  pen ; 
The  children  roared;  quoth  the  giant,  "  Be  srtill!" 
And  Dorchester  Heights  and  Milton  Hill 

Rolled  back  the  sound  again. 

Then  he  brought  them  a  pudding  stuiSed  with  plai 

As  big  as  the  State-House  dome ; 
Quoth  he,  "  There's  something  for  you  to  eat ; 
So  stop  your  mouths  with  your  'lection  treat, 

And  wait  till  your  dad  comes  home." 

So  the  giant  pulled  him  a  chesnut  stotft. 

And  whittled  the  boughs  away; 
The  boys  and  their  mother  set  up  a  shoot; 
Said  he,  "  You're  in,  and  you  can't  get  out. 

Bellow  as  loud  as  you  may." 

Off  be  went,  and  he  growled  a  tune 

As  he  strode  the  ftelds  along ; 
Tis  said  a  buffalo  fainted  away. 
And  fell  as  cold  as  a  lump  of  clay, 

When  he  heard  the  giant's  song. 

But  whether  the  story's  true  or  not, 

ft  is  not  for  me  to  show ; 
There's  many  a  thing  that's  twice  as  queer 
In  somebody's  lectcrres  that  we  hear, 

And  those  are  true,  you  know. 

******* 

What  are  those  lone  ones  doing  now. 

The  wife  and  the  children  sad  ? 
O !  they  are  in  a  terrible  rout. 
Screaming  and  throwing  their  pudding  about, 

Acting  as  they  were  mad. 

They  flung  it  over  to  Roxbury  Hilte, 

They  flung  it  over  the  plain, 
And  all  over  Milton  and  Dorchester  loo, 
Great  lumps  of  pudding  the  giants  threw; 

They  tumbled  as  thick  as  rain. 

******* 

Giant  and  mammoth  have  past  away. 

For  ages  have  floated  by ; 
The  suet  is  hard  as  a  marrow-bone, 
And  every  plum  is  turned  to  a  stone, 

But  there  the  puddings  lie. 

And  if,  some  pleasant  afternoon, 

You'll  ask  me  out  to  ride, 
The  whole  of  the  story  I  will  tell, 
And  you  shall  see  where  the  puddings  fell* 

And  pay  for  the  punch  beside. 
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A     PAIR     OF     SLIPPERS 

OR,    FALLING     WEATHER. 
BY   JOSEPH    C.    NEAL. 


I 


Whenever  we  look  upon  the  crowded  thoroughfare, 
or  regard  the  large  assembly,  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  the  infinite  variety  of  ferm  in  the  human 
race  contributes  largely  to  the  picturesque.  The  eye 
travels  over  the  diversity  of  shape  and  size  without 
fatigue,  and  renews  its  strength  by  turning  from  one 
figure  to  another,  when  at  each  remove,  it  is  sure  to 
find  a  difference.  Satiated  with  gazing  at  rotundity, 
it  is  refreshed  by  a  glance  at  lathiness,  and,  tired  with 
stooping  to  the  lowly,  it  can  mount  like  a  bird  to  the 
aspiring  head,  which  tops  a  maypole.  But,  while  the 
potency  of  these  pictorial  beauties  is  admitted,  itmus-t 
be  conceded  that  the  variations  from  the  true  standard, 
although  good  for  the  eyesight,  are  productive  of 
much  inconvenience,  and  that,  to  consider  the  subject 
like  a  Benthamite,  utility  and  the  general  advantage 
would  be  promoted,  if  the  total  amount  of  flesh,  blood, 
bone  and  muscle  were  more  equally  distributed.  As 
affairs  are  at  present  arranged,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  "  ready  made  coat"  that  will  answer  one's 
purpose,  and  a  man  may  stroll  through  half  the  shops 
in  town  without  being  able  to  purchase  a  pair  «f 
boots,  which  he  can  wear  with  atiy  degree  of  comfort 
In  hanging  a  lamp,  every  shopkeeper,  who  "  lights 
Dp,"  knows  that  it  is  a  very  troublesome  matter  so  to 
swing  it,  that,  while  the  short  can  see  the  commodi- 
ties, the  tall  will  not  demolisn  the  glass.  If  an  ab- 
breviated "  turnippy"  man,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  and  in  articulo  mortis,  bequeaths  his  wardrobe 
to  a  long  and  gaunt  friend,  of  what  service  is  the 
posthumous  present  ?  \i  is  available  merely  as  new 
clothing  for  the  juveniles,  or  as  something  toward  an- 
other kitchen  carpet.  Many  a  martial  spirit  is  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  civic  employment,  although  a 
mere  bottle  of  fire  and  wrath,  because  heroism  is  enlisted 
by  inches,  and  not  by  pounds.  If  under  "  five  foot 
six,"  Caesar  himself  could  find  no  favor  in  the  eye  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant,  and  Alexander  the  Great  would 
be  allowed  to  bestride  no  Bucephalus  in  a  dragoon 
raiment  of  modern  times.  Thus,  both  they  who  get 
too  much,  and  they  who  get  too  little,  in  Dame  Na- 
ture's apportionment  bill,  as  well  as  those  who,  though 
abundantly  endowed,  are  not  well  made  up,  have 
divers  reasons  for  grumbling,  and  i(»r  wishing  that  a 
more  perfect  uniformity  prevailed. 

Some  of  the  troubles,  which  arise  from  giving  a 
man  more  than  his  share  in  altitude,  find  illustration 
in  the  subjoined  narrative  : — 

Linkum  Langc-ale  is  a  subject  in  exlenso.  He  is,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  poet,  suggested  by  his  name, 

•'  A  bout," 

**  Of  linked  sweetness  Umg  drawn  out ;" 

and,  in  speaking  of  him,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  brief. 
Linkum  is  entirely  too  long  for  his  own  comfort — 
something  short — if  the  word  short  may  be  tised  in 
this  connection— something  short  of  the  height  of  the 
Titans  of  old,  who  pelted  Saturn  with  brickbats;  but 
how  much  has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  none  of 
his  acquaintances  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
trigonometry  to  determine  the  fact.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  who,  like  the  gentle  Marcia,  "  tower  above 
their  sex,"  and  must  always  be  called  down  to  their 
dinner,  as  no  information  can  be  imparted  to  them 
«inless  it  be  hallooed  up;  and  in  conversing  with 
whom,  it  is  always  necessary  to  begin  by  bailing  the 
maintop.  There  is  not,  however,  more  material  in 
Linkum  than  enough  for  a  man  of  ordinary  length. 
The  fault  is  in  his  not  being  made  up  properly.  He 
is  abominably  wire  drawn— stietched  out,  as  Shak- 


speare  says,  almost  to  the  crack  of  doom.  It  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  make  too  much  of 
him,  but  the  frame  of  the  idea  has  not  been  well  filled 
out.  He  is  the  streak  of  a  Colossus,  and  he  resem- 
bles the  willow  wand  at  which  Locksley  shot  his 
grey  goose  shaft  in  the  lists  of  Ashby  de  la  Zoucbe. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Linkum  is  a  crank  vessel. 
If  he  wore  a  feather  in  his  cap,  he  would  be  capsized 
at  every  corner;  and  as  it  is,  he  finds  it  very  difficult 
lo  get  along  on  a  windy  day,  without  a  paving  stone 
in  each  coat  pocket,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power. 
He  is,  however,  of  a  convivial  nature,  and  will  not 
refuse  his  glass,  notwithstanding  the  aptitude  of  alco- 
hol to  ascend  into  the  brain,  and  so  to  encumber  it  as 
to  render  a  perpendicular  position  troublesome  to  men 
shorter  than  himself  When  in  this  condition,  his 
troubles  are  numberless,  and  among  other  matters,  he 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  clear  fall,  there  being 
in  compact  cities,  very  little  room  to  spare  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  long  men  tumbling  down  in  the 
world. 

One  evening  Linkum  walked  forth  to  a  convivial 
meeting,  and  supped  with  a  set  of  jolly  companions. 
Late  at  night  a  rain  carae  on,  which  froze  as  it  fell, 
and  soon  made  the  city  one  universal  slide,  sufficiently 
'*  glip"  for  all  purposes,  without  the  aid  of  saw- 
dust. Of  Linkura's  sayings  and  doings  at  the  so- 
cial board,  no  record  is  preserved,  but  it  is  inferred 
that  his  amusements  were  not  of  a  nature  to  qualify 
him  for  the  safe  performance  of  a  journey  so  slippery 
as  that,  which  it  was  necessary  to  perform  to  reach 
home.  No  lamps  were  lighted,  they  who  wore  abroad 
being  under  the  necessity  of  supjiosing  the  moon- 
shine, and  of  seeing  their  way  as  they  walked,  or  of 
gathering  themselves  up  when  they  fell,  by  the  lan- 
tern of  imagination. 

•'Goodnight,  fellers."  said  Linkum,  at  the  top  of 
the  steps,  as  the  door  shut  upon  him.  He  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes  determinedly;  buttoned  his  coat 
with  resolution,  and  sucked  at  his  cigar  with  that  iron 
energy  peculiar  to  men  about  to  set  out  on  their  way 
home  on  a  cold,  stormy  night.  The  fire  of  the  cigar 
reflected  from  his  nose,  was  the  only  illumination  to 
be  seen,  and  Linkum,  putting  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  kept  his  position  on  the  first  step  of  the  six, 
which  were  between  him  and  the  pavement. 

"  I've  no  doubt ;"  said  he,  as  he  puffed  forth  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  seemed  to  cogitate  deeply  ;  "  I've  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  as  beautiful  a  night  as 
ever  was ;  only  it's  so  dark  you  can't  see  the  pattern  of 
it.  One  night  is  pretty  much  like  another  night  in 
the  dark;  but  it's  a  great  advantage  to  a  good  looking 
evening,  if  the  lamps  are  lit,  so  you  can  twig  the  stars 
and  the  moonshine.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  'ere  city, 
we  do  grow  the  blackest  moons,  and  the  hardest 
moons  to  find,  I  ever  did  see.  Sometimes  I'm  most 
disposed  to  send  the  bellman  after  them — or  get  a  full 
blooded  pinter  to  pint  'em  out,  while  I  hold  a  candle 
to  see  which  way  he  pints.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
notion  on  sich  occasions  to  ask  the  man  in  the  steeple 
to  ring  which  way  the  moon  is. — Lamps  is  lamps, 
and  moons  is  moons,  in  a  business  pint  of  view,  but 
practically,  they  a'n't  much  if  the  wicks  isn't  afire. 
When  the  luminaries  are,  as  I  may  say,  in  the  raw, 
it's  bad  for  me.  1  can't  see  the  ground  as  perforately 
as  little  fellers,  and  every  dark  night  I'm  sure  to  get 
a  hyst — either  a  forrerd  hyst,  or  a  backerd  hyst,  or 
some  sort  of  a  hyst — but  more  backerds  than  forrerds, 
'specially  in  winter.  One  of  the  most  unfeelingestest 
tricks  as  is,  that  I  knows  on,  is  the  way  some  folk» 
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have  got  of  laughing  out,  yaw-haw  !  when  they  see  a 
gentleman  ketching  a  riggler  hyst — a  long  gentleman, 
for  instance,  with  his  legs  in  the  air,  and  his  noddle, 
splat,  down  upon  the  cold  bricks.  A  hyst  of  itself  is 
bad  enough,  without  being  sniggered  at — first,  your 
calabash  gets  a  crack — then,  you  see  all  sorts  of  stars, 
and  have  free  admission  to  the  fireworks;  then,  you 
scramble  up,  feeling  as  if  you  had  no  head  on  your 
shoulders,  and  as  if  it  wasn't  you,  but  some  confound- 
ed disagreeable  feller  in  your  clothes ;  yet  the  jack- 
snipes  all  grin,  as  if  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature 
was  only  a  poppet  show.  I  wouldn't  mind  it,  if  yeu 
could  get  up,  and  look  as  if  you  didn't  care.  But  a 
man  can't  rise,  after  a  royal  hyst,  without  letting  on 
he  feels  flat.  In  such  cases,  however,  sympathy  is 
all  gammon,  and  as  for  sensibility  of  a  winter's  day, 
people  keep  it  all  for  their  own  noses,  and  can't  be 
coaxed  to  retail  it  by  the  small." 

Linkura  paused  in  his  prophetic  dissertation  upon 
hysts" — the  popular  pronunciation  in  these  parts,  of, 
the  word  hoist,  which  is  used — quasi  lucus  a  non  lu- 
cendo — to  convey  the  idea  of  the  most  complete  tum- 
ble, which  man  can  experience.  A  fall,  for  instance, 
is  indeterminate.  It  may  be  an  easy  slip  down — a 
gentle  visitation  of  mother  earth — but  a  hyst  is  a  rapid, 
forcible  performance,  which  may  be  done,  as  Linkum 
observes,  either  backward  or  forward,  but  of  necessity 
with  such  violence  as  to  knock  the  breath  out  of  the 
body,  or  it  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  appellation  of  hyst. 
It  is  an  apt,  but  figurative  mode  of  expression,  and  it 
is  often  carried  still  lurther ;  for  people  sometimes 
say,  "  lower  him  up.  and  hyst  him  down." 

Our  hero  held  on  firmly  to  the  railing,  and  peered 
keenly  into  the  darkness,  without  discovering  any  object 
on  which  his  vision  could  rest.  The  gloom  was 
substantial.  It  required  sharper  eyes  than  his  to  bore 
a  hole  in  it. 

"  It's  raining  friz  potatoes;"  observed  Linkum;  *'  I 
feel  'em,  though  I  can't  see  'em,  bumping  the  end  of 
my  nose ;  so  I  must  skeete  home  as  fast  as  I  can." 

Heedless  and  hapless  youth !  He  made  a  vain  at- 
tempi  to  descend,  but,  slipping,  he  came  in  a  sitting 
posture  upon  the  top  step,  and,  in  that  altitude,  flew 
down  like  lightning — bump!  bump!  bump!  The 
impetus  he  had  acquired,  prevented  him  from  stopping 
on  the  side-walk,  notwithstanding  his  convulsive  ef- 
forts to  clutch  the  icy  bricks,  and  he  sheeted  into  the 
gutter,  whizzing  over  the  curbstone,  and  splashing 
into  the  water,  like  a  young  Niagara. 

A  deep  silence  ensued,  broken  solely  by  the  patter- 
ing of  the  rain,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind.  Linkura 
was  an  exhausted  receiver;  the  hyst  was  perfect,  the 
breath  being  completely  knocked  out  of  him. 

"  Laws-a-massy !"  at  length  he  panted,  '  ketching' 
breath  at  intervals,  and  twisting  about  as  if  in  pain  ; 
"  my  eyes!  sich  a  hyst!  Sich  a  quantity  of  hysts  al  1 
in  one  !  The  life's  almost  bumped  out  of  me,  and 
I'm  jammed  up  so  tight,  1  don't  believe  I'm  so  tall 
by  six  inches  as  I  was  before.  I'm  druv  up  and 
clinched,  and  I'll  have  to  get  tucks  in  my  trowsers." 

Linkum  sat  still,  ruminating  on  the  curtailment  of 
his  fair  proportions,  and  made  no  effort  to  rise.  The 
door  soon  opened  again,  amd  Mr.  Broad  Brevis  came 
forth,  at  which  a  low,  suppressed  chuckle  was  uttered 
by  Linkum,  as  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  anticipat- 
ing "  a  quantity  of  hysts  all  in  one"  for  the  new- 
comer, whose  figure,  however, — short  and  stout, — 
was  much  better  calculated  for  the  operation  than 
Linkum's.  But  Brevis  seemed  to  susject  that  the 
sliding  was  good,  and  the  skating  magnificent. 

"No  you  don't;"  quoth  he,  "I  havn't  seen 
the  Allegheny  Portage  and  inclined  planes  for  no- 
thing. It  takes  me  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  save 
the  wear  and  tear." 

So  saying,  he  quietly  tucked  up  his  coat  tails,  and 
sitting  down  upon  the  mat,  which  he  grasped  with 


both  hands,  gave  himself  a  gentle  impulse,  crying 
"all  aboard!"  and  slid  slowly,  but  majestically  down. 
As  he  came  to  the  plain  sailing  across  the  pavement, 
he  twanged  forth  "  Ta-ra-ta-ra-ta-ra-tra-a-a  I  in  excel- 
lent imitation  of  the  post  horn,  and  brought  up  against 
Linkura.  "  Clear  the  course  for  the  express  mail,  or 
I'll  report  you  to  the  department!"  roared  Brevis, 
trumpeting  the  "  alarum,"  so  well  known  to  all  who 
have  seen  a  tragedy ;  " Tra — tretra — ta-ra— tra-aa !" 

"  Oh !  bother  to  that  any  how ,"  said  a  Charley, 
turning  the  corner,  with  flambeau  in  hand,  and  sock 
on  foot,  who,  after  a  short  parley,  was  induced  to  set 
the  gentlemen  on  their  pins.  First,  planting  Brevis 
against  the  pump,  who  sang  "  Let  me  lean  on  thee," 
from  the  Soranambula,  in  prime  style,  he  undertook 
to  lift  up  Linkum. 

"  Well,"  observed  Charley,  "  this  is  a  chap  without 
no  end  to  him — he'd  be  pretty  long  a  drowning,  any 
how.  If  there  was  many  more  like  him  in  the  gut- 
ters, it  would  be  better  to  get  a  windlass,  and  wind 
'em  up.  I  never  see'd  a  man  with  so  much  slack. 
The  corporation  ought  to  buy  him,  starch  him  up  stiff, 
cut  a  hole  for  a  clock  in  his  hat,  and  use  him  for  a 
steeple;  only  Downing  wouldn't  like  to  trust  himseli 
on  the  top  of  such  a  ricketty  concern. — Neighbour, 
shall  I  fetch  the  Humane  Society's  apparatus?" 

"  No — I  a'n't  drownded,  only  bumped  severe.  The 
curbstones  have  touched  ray  feelings.  I'm  all  over 
like  a  map,  red,  blue  and  green." 

"  Now,"  said  the  Charley,  grinning  at  the  joke,  and 
at  the  recompense  he  had  received  for  the  job,  "  Now, 
you  two  hook  on  to  one  another  like  Siaroeses,  and 
mosey.  You've  only  got  to  tumble  one  a  top  of 
t'other,  and  it  won't  hurt.  Tortle  off — it's  slick  go- 
ing— 'specially  if  you're  going  down.     Push  ahead  !" 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Linkum  to  his  companion, 
as  they  were  slipping  and  falling;  "but  it's  mostly 
owing  to  ray  being  so  tall.  I  wish  I  was  lazee'd,  and 
then  it  wouldn't  happen.  The  awning-posis  almost 
knock  the  head  off  of  me  ;  I'm  always  tumbling  over 
wheel-barrows,  dogs,  and  children,  because,  if  I  look 
down,  I'm  certain  to  knock  my  coco  against  some- 
thing above.  It's  a  complete  nuisance  to  be  so  tall. 
Beds  is  too  short;  if  you  go  to  a  tea-fight,  the  people 
are  always  tumbling  over  your  trotters,  and  breaking 
their  noses,  which  is  what  young  ladies  isn't  partial 
to ;  and  if  you  tipple  too  much  toddy  of  a  slippery 
night — about  as  easy  a  thing  to  do  as  you'd  wish  to 
try — you're  sure  to  get  a  hyst  a  square  long— just 
such  a  one  as  I've  had." 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  puffed  Brevis,  as 
Linkura  alternately  jerked  hira  from  his  feet,  and  then 
caused  him  to  slide  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  his 
heels  ploughing  the  ice,  like  a  shaft  horse  holding 
back  :  "  Phew  I  That's  all  you  know  about  it- 
stum  pies  has  troubles." 

"1  can't  borrow  coats;"  added  Linkum,  soliloquis- 
ing; "because  I  don't  like  cuffs  at  the  elbows.  I 
can't  borrow  pants,  because  it  isn't  the  fashion  to 
wear  knee-breeches,  and  all  my  stockings  is  socks.  1 
can't  hide  when  any  body  owes  me  a  lambasting. 
You  can  see  me  a  mile.  When  I  sit  by  the  fire,  I 
can't  get  near  enough  to  warm  my  body,  without 
burning  my  knees;  and  in  a  stage-coach,  there's  no 
room  between  the  benches,  and  the  way  you  get  the 
cramp — don't  mention  it." 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  all  these  things;  but, 
to  iraagine  I  was  a  tall  chap" 

"  Don't  try;  you'll  huit  yourself,  for  it's  a  great 
stretch  of  iraagination  for  a  little  feller  to  do  that." 

After  whiih  amicable  colloquy,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  them,  except  that,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
they  chuckled  over  the  idea  that  the  coming  spring 
would  sweat  the  ice  to  death  for  the  annoyance  it 
had  caused  them.  But  ever  while  they  live,  will 
ihey  remember  "  the  night  of  byste." 
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AN     OLD     RECOLLECTION 

They  are  solemn,  and  slow,  and  none  can  hear 
The  whispers  that  come  to  Memory's  ear. 


Seen  through  the  dim  vista  of  intervening  time,  our 
by-past  life  looks  like  the  half  remembered  passages  of 
some  curiously  wrought  hction,  rather  than  the  cold, 
stern  realities  which  the  ever-varying  present  is  con- 
stantly presenting  to  us.  Every  one  has  treasured  up 
in  that  great  store-house  of  all  the  blessings  and  curses 
that  are  continually  dropping  from  the  wings  of  old 
Time,  the  great  magician  Memory,  some  dream  of 
early  life,  or  some  fondly-remembered  thing,  to  which 
it  recurs  with  delight  whenever  a  gloomy  or  unsocial 
hour  calls  up  the  musing  spirit,  and  sends  it  back 
upon  the  eventful  past.  Of  the  latter  class,  is  that 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  that  came  thronging  into 
the  chambers  of  ray  brain,  and  knocking  at  the  door 
of  my  heart,  as  I  sat  indulging  a  reverie. 

The  actions  of  other  days  are  upon  me ; 
My  soul  is  with  the  past. 

The  outlines  of  this  brief  sketch  rise  up  so  vividly, 
that  I  seem  scarcely  conscious  of  the  present,  and 
feel  identified  with  days  gone  by. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  August,  I  was  wending  my 
way  slowly  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  toward  a  country 
church,  which,  surrounded  by  its  embowered  village, 
«tood  on  the  summit. 

The  country  around  this  village  was  lovely.  Green, 
shady  lanes,  between  high  banks;  swelling  fields  richly 
wooded;  neat  cottages,  with  their  gay  gardens;  and, 
above  all,  the  old  church,  with  its  green  trees.  It  was 
a  noble  view — a  rich  prospect.  I  am  capable  ot  feel- 
ing deeply  the  stern  magnificence  of  mountain  scenery, 
or  the  boundless  grandeur  of  the  ever-changing 
8ea ;  but  give  me  one  of  those  secluded  valleys  or  vil- 
lages, which  hold  a  world  of  beauty  in  their  green 
recesses.  The  majesty  of  the  everlasting  hills  sits 
heavy  upon  the  soul;  and  the  booming  sound  of  the 
wide  extended  world  of  waters,  speaks  mournfully  to 
the  feelings ;  but  the  fair  valley  seems  to  set  bounds  to 
the  mind's  aspirings,  and  pen  it  up  wiihin  its  own  limits. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  wide,  wooded,  fertile  country, 
cheers  the  heart,  and  sets  the  spirits  free.  It  speaks 
to  our  sympathies  by  spreading  before  us  the  rich 
gifts  which  are  offered  to  all,  and  which  are  enjoyed 
by  many. 

With  such  thoughts  swelling  within  me,  I  passed 
tinder  the  low-browed  archway — I  entered  the  church — 
the  impression  was  deep  and  solemn.  The  religious 
twilight  of  the  place — the  long  and  shadowy  aisles — 
the  uncertain  light  that  stole  through  the  windows, 
was  filled  with  thoughts  of  awful  sublimity.  Its  infe- 
rior was  imposing;  there  was  the  sacred  altar,  dedi- 
cated to  Ilim  who  is  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lord.s; 
and  the  old  fashioned  seats,  where  the  village  con- 
gregation, from  the  hoary  grandsire  in  his  green  age, 
to  the  lisping  infant,  and  the  rose-bud  girl,  with  their 
characteristic  countenances,  upturned  in  thanksgiving, 
sat  every  Sabbath. 

I  stood  for  some  time  gazing,  and  ruminating 
upon  its  holy  doctrines,  and  finally  emerged  into  the 
burial  ground. 

I  wandered  amid  the  tombs,  dwelling  on  their  mo- 
numental inscriptions,  some  with  their  long  columns 
of  recorded  virtues,  and  others  with  their  few  simple 
words,  which  tell  such  sad  tales  of  the  desolation  of 
the  survivors;  the  greater  number  rounded  off  with 
morals  so  unexceptionably  excellent,  as  to  be  liable  to 
one  objection  only — that  they  were  all  alike ! 

As  I  stood  looking  down  upon  the  grim  records  of 
the  departed,  forcibly  reminded  of  the  mortality  of  all 
things  earthly,  I  thought  that  tho  time  must  come, 
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when  the  flesh  that  covered  my  bones  would  decay, 
and  become  incorporate  with  earth ;  and  that  then, 
perchance,  it  might  be  trodden  under  foot  by  some 
passer  by,  heedless,  or  regardless,  that  the  dust  he 
spurned,  was  once  pregnant  with  life,  and  health,  and 
hope.  While  such  saddening  reflections  as  these  were 
passing  through  my  mind,  I  observed  a  funeral  pro- 
cession enter  the  gate,  and  pass  on  to  a  newly-made 
grave,  which,  until  then,  I  had  not  seen. 

I  approached,  and  mingling  with  the  crowd,  soon 
learnt  that  scarlet  fever  (at  that  time  very  prevalent) 
had  deprived  the  foremost  of  thai  sorrowing  throng  of 
her  only  comfort. 

She  was  a  widow.  At  an  early  age  she  had  mar- 
ried; her  personal  charms,  and  her  lofty  qualities,  were 
her  only  dowry ;  but  when  she  bestowed  these,  with 
her  heart's  first  love,  upon  the  father  of  her  boy,  she 
went  to  the  altar  rich  in  the  costliest  treasures  of  a 
bride.  It  was  about  two  years  after  her  marriage, 
and  when  she  had  given  birth  to  the  son  whose  loss 
she  now  bewailed  so  bitterly,  that  she  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Natchez,  where  he  had  sought  and 
obtained  an  office.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon 
its  duties,  and  began  to  nourish  hopes  of  future  ad- 
vancement, which  lay  fairly  within  the  range  of  his 
position,  when  a  malignant  fever,  whose  fierce  progress 
no  skill  could  arrest,  brought  him  to  his  grave  in  one 
little  week. 

As  in  autumn,  a  half-faded  leaf  in  the  solitary  valley 
silently  gravitates  into  the  peaceful  rivulet,  that  bears 
it  gently  on  its  bosom  to  the  last  ocean,  where  it  finds 
a  welcome  tomb,  so  was  the  husband  and  father  borne 
unresisting,  to  his  destined  place  on  earth- 
She  idolized  her  husband ;  and  memory  retraced, 
in  fleeting  colors,  that  comeliness  of  form  which  was 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  when  that  body  lay  in  corruption. 

"Oh  happier  far  those  wandering  minds  which  range, 
From  flower  to  flower,  find  sweets  in  every  change, 
Than  they  who  link  their  very  selves  to  one, 
Watch — hope — adore— despair — and  are  undone." 

There  is  in  singleness  of  grief,  in  the  rare  privilege 
to  sorrow,  without  the  upbraiding  consciousness  of  dis- 
regarding duties, — a  refuge  for  the  mourner.  When 
we  can  say  to  ourselves,  our  tears  hallow  the  dead, 
but  wrong  not  the  living;  when  we  feel  we  are  at 
liberty  to  consecrate  our  whole  existence  to  the  deep, 
silent  homage  of  the  tomb,  because  we  feel  that  all 
we  have  lived  for  has  been  taken  from  us;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  our  thoughts  may  gather,  unblameable, 
round  the  pnet,  n  rry-tprion*,  nrd  scarcely  earthly 
repose,  dwells  within  us.  We  shut  out  the  world, 
and  the  calm,  solemn  submission  of.  a  bereaved  spirit 
seems  to  reconcile  us  to  affliction,  with  which  we  are 
thus  permitted  to  hold  undisturbed  communion.  But 
this  Sabbath  of  the  heart  was,  in  this  instance,  denied. 
She  had  been  a  happy  wife;  he  who  had  made  her 
so,  lay  festering  in  his  shroud ; — yet  she  was  still  a 
mother,  and  her  maternal  yearnings  gave  eloquent 
language  to  the  utter  helplessness  of  her  first  bom. 

"  Poor  child" — she  would  exclaim,  as  she  watched 
its  slumbers,  placid  as  the  moonbeam,  or  gently  wiped 
away  the  tears  that  had  fallen  on  its  orphan  brow — 
"  it  were  a  cruel  office  for  my  hand  to  barb  death's 
arrow  afresh,  and  leave  thee,  like  a  thing  of  chance, 
to  sink  or  swim,  upon  the  waters  of  life.  That  thou 
art  fatherless,  is  heaven's  will ;  but  wherefore  thou  art 
so,  concerns  thy  wretched  parent  less  to  know  than  it 
does  to  confess  before  heaven  the  sacred  duties  she 
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has  to  discharge  towards  thee !  Yes,  thou  sleeping 
image  of  him  who  sleeps  in  death!  thou  strange  and 
incomprehensible  source  of  bright  hopes  and  a  laugh 
ing  future,  streaming  across  my  dim  path,  like  sun- 
l)eams  irradiating  the  darkness  of  a  passing  (hutider 
cloud,  giving  fair  promise  of  a  serener  sky  anon ! — 
Yes,  thou  secret  spell,  that  canst  make  a  mother's  warm 
«miles  glow  within  the  cold,  cold  sepulchre  of  her 
"widowed  heart,  I  will  bid  sorrow  be  gentle  for  thy 
■dear  sake ;  and  when  my  sad  thoughts  steal  lo  thy 
father's  grave,  or  linger  there  with  fond  recollections, 
summon  them  back  to  the  cradle  of  our  child,  and 
make  them  obedient  servants  to  ihy  happiness!" 

She  kept  her  faith  with  herself  She  removed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  native  home;  with  anxious 
care,  such  as  belongs  only  to  a  mother,  she  adminis- 
tered to  all  his  liule  wants,  and  soothed  his  childish 
griefs — and  she  was  richly  rewarded  in  the  rosy 
cheeks  and  smiling  eye,  that  bespoke  the  bloom  of 
health  in  her  infant.  He  grew  in  grace  and  beauty, 
i)0th  of  body  and  of  intellect,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
.glorious  summer;  in  his  innocent  prattle,  she  found 
consolation  for  every  deprivation,  and  the  world  to 
her  was  a  blank  without  him.  As  years  rolled  on,  he 
^rew  into  the  sturdy  boy,  in  whose  very  look,  tone, 
and  feature,  proud  l>earing,  and  impetuous  spirit,  she 
«aw  the  exact  counterpart  of  him,  whom  in  youth  she 
had  loved  to  idolatry.  JVor  was  the  resemblance  the 
fcelf-oreated  picture  of  a  mother's  partial  eye.  Friends 
4ind  kindred,  nay.  even  strangers,  who  knew  the 
father,  would  dwell  upon  the  extraordinary  identity 
iwhich  shone  forth  in  his  son.  Oh!  how  she  would 
sometimes  sit  and  gaze  upon  him,  and  mark  his  lofty 
carriage,  as  he  trode  the  earth,  or  listen  to  his  melo- 
•dioils  voice,  and  in  the  thrilling  ecstacy  of  imagination, 
im^et  that  twelve  years  had  passed  away!  In  such 
moments  she  stood  again  with  her  beloved,  blushing 
at  the  altar,  and  weeping  in  the  fullness  of  her  joy 
When  the  delusion  vanished,  the  charm  remained, 
^nd  the  son  was  loved  with  feelings  in  which  she 
unconsciously  mingled  the  memory  of  her  husband. 
He  was  her  only  remaining  pride — her  last  surviving 
prop;  and  constituted  her  sole  happiness  on  earth. 

But  alas!  the  sweetest  flowers  are  often  soonest 
nipped  by  the  chill  wind,  or  by  the  blighting  mildew. 
Disease  seized  upon  his  form,  and  like  a  tender  reed, 
it  bent  beneath  its  own  unsupported  weight.  The  ter- 
rified parent  beheld,  with  unutterable  horror,  the 
dreadful  symptoms.  In  an  agony  of  mind,  which 
none  beside  can  fully  appreciate,  she  tried  all  that 
nature  dictated,  or  art  devised,  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  fatal  malady.  But  it  was  too  late.  It  made  rapid 
«nd  gigantic  strides ;  and  Hope  itself,  delusive  phan- 
'tom,  was  soon  obliged  to  droop  in  anguish.  At  length 
she  watched  by  the  death-couch  of  her  son. 

"When  he  was  a  cradled  infant,  his  father  died. 
I  did  not  mourn  as  women  do  who  shed  brief  tears 
upon  a  husband's  grave,  and  balance  the  account  of 
sorrow  with  the  surplus  of  remaining  joys.  Mine  was 
the  condition  rather  of  a  prosperous  merchant,  whose 
wealth  is  great  indeed,  but  all,  all  embarked  in  one 
fair  venture,  which  being  wrecked,  he  is  a  very  bank- 
lupt,  even  to  the  beggary  of  hope.  But  what  did  I 
■when  the  tempest  came,  and  stripped  me  of  my  wealth? 
Ah,  my  son!  1  forgot  myself,  and  remembered  you! 
I  commanded  back  my  tears — 1  stifled  my  sighs—  I 
calmed  my  grief,  divorced  my  sad  thoughts  from  your 
father's  tomb,  and  lived  through  many  a  grievous 
hour,  because  thou  didst  live.  And  is  this  the  return 
for  the  twelve  long  years  I  have  been  a  weary  pil- 
.grim  on  this  earth,  for  thee — thee — only  thee!  Oh, 
my  son — child  of  my  love — my  only  one — my  thoughts 
^row  maddening.  Oh  God!  can  it  be!"  The  lamp  of  life 
waned  and  waned— and  finally  shot  forth  one  bright 
.^littering  gleam,  and  then  was  darkened  forever !  He 
was  dead— and  the  smile  still  lived  on  the  faded  lips, 


whose  last  fond  accents  had  breathed  the  hallowed 
name  of— mother. 

But  even  the  tabernacle  of  that  essence  was  dear 
to  her  heart — and  she  would  not  be  comforted. 
Alas !  for  the  changes  of  this  mortal  life.  Her  spirit 
was  crushed;  and  the  whole  frame  prostrated  by 
grief  and  mental  anguish — there  she  sat,  a  blighted 
flower,  in  the  silent,  uncomplaining  agony  of  woe. 

I  saw  his  body  consigned  to  the  yawning  grave — 
and  I  heard  her,  made  frantic  by  her  anguish,  utter  a 
shriek  so  loud  and  piercing,  that  my  whole  frame 
shuddered. 

There  was  a  pious  man  present— a  minister  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  he,  while  his  voice  trembled  with  the 
excess  of  his  emotion,  and  his  eye  rained  tears,  he- 
sought  her  to  be  comforted.-  He  told  her,  "her  boy 
had  exchanged  care  and  sorrow  for  celestial  joy ;"  and 
bade  her  remember  "  that  the  Almighty,  in  the  in- 
scrutable wisdom  of  his  own  eternal  council,  had  or- 
dained his  removal." 

She  listened  to  his  exhortations  with  the  Settled 
calmness  of  despair,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  was 
supported  to  her  home. 

Deprived  of  his  society,  she  shunned  all  company, 
and  used  to  sit  for  hours  ruminating  on  the  long  grass 
that  covered  his  remains. 

A  premature  decay  (as  a  friend  informed  ttie)  <!»- 
ried  her  off  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  her  mortal 
part  lies  beside  him  in  the  same  grave;  and  her  spirit, 
it  is  hoped,  with  those  loved  ones,  now  Worships -im- 
ceasingly  with  the  blood-washed  throng,  at  the  feiitDf 
the  Blessed  Redeemer. 

"  What  is  this  passing  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  day — 
A  little  sun — a  little  rain — 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain. 
And  all  things  fade  away  .- 

Man  (soon  discussed) 

Yields  up  his  trust ; 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  doifi" 

"  The  niost  beloved  on  earth, 

Not  long  survives  to-day; 
So  music  past  is  obsolete. 
And  yet  "  'twas  swe6t — 'twas  passing  sww*," 
But  now  'tis  gone  away  ; 
Thus  does  the  shade. 
In  memory  fade. 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  belov'd  is  laid !" 


PRESERVATION    OF    THE    TEETH. 

Nearly  all  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  these  sci*ti- 
tific  days,  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth,  are  directly 
calculated  to  hasten  their  decay.  In  the  first  pkiee-— 
pulverised  charcoal,  applied  from  day  to  day  with  a 
brush,  an  almost  universal  practice,  wears  upon 'the 
enamel  by  constant  attrition  ;  under  this  grinding  ope- 
ration, ultimately,  the  osseous,  or  inner  bony  part,  Iste- 
gins  to  have  a  blue  tinge;  and  finally,  carious -ff]»dts 
give  evidence  of  the  certaia  commencement  of  disettle. 
Salt,  lemon-juice,  indeed,  any  of  the  acids,  are  posi- 
tively injurious,  as  they  act  directly  upon  tbe  litneof 
which  the  teeth  are  constituted,  destroy  the  cohesion 
of  particles  and  bring  on  a  speedy  decay.  Ashes,  n<at 
to  charcoal,  is  intolerably  bad.  Peruvian  bat^'is  a 
good  application  for  the  gtims,  but  possesses  not  the 
least  control  over  the  chemical  composition  of  ifce 
teeth.  Burnt  Crust  reduced  to  powder  also  scraWh  } 
and  mar  this  enamel.  Those  persons  who  exclusively  j 
confine  themselves  to  brushing  their  teeth  daily  wtth 
pure  cold  water,  without  any  regard  to  the  ihotrtWrtds  | 
of  articles  ostensively  prepared  with  cost  to  arrest  rhe  [ 
progress  of  earres  in  the  teeth,  with  very  few  leicep- 
tions,  preserve  lliem  in  the  high««t  siAte  «f  tffgmAe 
perfection. 
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THE     IMPERIAL     VO  TRESS. 


"  Now  is  the  woodcock  iipnr  the  >.'m." 
My  uncle  has  taken  n\y  oldrgown  in  ; 
r»«  laieed  the  price  for  oqtmft  of  stuff, 
This  night,  if  i  have  luck,J!ll  guizle  enough. 


DEAR    WOMAN. 

Letusitlrink— ill  the  bowl  is  no  treason- 
No  maliee  prepense  in  geoii  cheer— 
From  oar  head,  Ff  it  pilfer  the  reason, 

It  at  least  leaves  our  hearts  mor«  sincere  ; 
A  toast,  or  a  song,  or  a  story 

Of  woman  can  ne'er  «ome:amiaB  ; 
For  woman's  the  theme  hikI  the  glory 

Of  man,  in  a  moment  like  this— 

Whatever  the  future  may  promise — 

Whatever  the  preseiitiimy  trive — 

There  ♦»  soift«lhiit«nhey  cannotrtake  fr«n  wi 

While  woflian  and  memory  live — 

With  their-aiffhiiig,  HoUsobbini;,  and  we^pio;^, 

All  day  they  «re  all  that  tliey  seem  ! 
But  Lord  pardon  them!  when  they  are  sleeping 
There  is  no  telling  what  they  wwn  dream. 

Of  women,  dear  mystical  creatures — 

The  Teian  I  never  believed — 
Who  can  loAk  on  their  forms  and  their  features 

And  dream  he  will  o'^r  he  (deceived? 
When  they're  sad(Jesl,  they  sing  Iike;a  linnet— 

When  they're  false,  they  betray  with  a  tear  ; 
Their  lips  can  pledge  more  in  aniinute. 

Than  their  hearts  can  redeem  in  a  year. 
They  shrink  when  their  bosorasare  boldest, 

And  blush  to  dissemble  their  wiles; 
They  smile  when  their  hearts  are  the  coldest, 

And  man  is  seduc"<l  by  their  smiles— 
And  their  sifhiRg,  airfl  sobbing,  and  weeping,  &c. 

Yet  we  love  them.— 4iowjnadly,how-bIiadly ! 

For  love  sees  no  faults,  so  they  say- 
But  all  we  wfwld  blame  is  most  kindly 

OonceaI'd  ffom  our  eyes  all  the  day. 
We  have  glimpses  of  grace  in  the  morning, 

We  have  roses  and  raptures  at  noon, 
Our  brows  and  our  bosoms  adorning; — 

And  bliss  by  the  light  of  the  moon — 
We  have  spells  that  we  would  not  have  broken - 

We  have-rapttiros'and  wishes  eupprass'd— 
We  have  tbouehts  that  have  never  been  spoken 

We  have  Inokd — thev  imagine  the  rest, — 
With  their  sighing,  and  sobbing,  and  weeping,  &c. 


HYMN    TO   N^TiJRE. 

•HaH  ho»3'  Natwre,  •toUier  ofJbright.thinj(f, 

Hail  to  thy  breezes,  and  thy  blooming  earth,     '  ^ 

•How  myffond-fcearuto  thv  creation  springs, 

For  it  hath  gloried  in  tfiee^rom  its  birth.  ^" 

And, like  an  unsealed  fountain,  it  hath  poured' 
The  first  warm  current  of  its  thoughts  to  thee. 

Its  early  worship,  and  its  stainless  hoard 
iJffrfsh,  purc'0fierings,-ite4d()lat5y. 

Guide,fuardian,  watcher,  sonrce  of  love  and  I'lgkX, 
Measureless  Empire,  Aueen  of  hoiuvdless  shores, 
Vast  realms  of  grandeur  aiiri- extended  might, 
^Which  even  thought,— wild  thought  in  vain  eiplores. 

Yet  in  the  space— the  little  space  that  bounds 
IMy  wanderings,  what  abundance  dost  thou  yield, 

Whatripe»ricli  harvest  in  the  budding  groundi,  . 
What  pure,  deep  contemplation  in  the  &eld! 

Tlmt  holyeommunrnir  with  silent H»ir|gs, 
Tbat  secret  whisperinc  of  the  spirit's  pr*yer, 

That  melting  harmony  trom  unseen  strings, 
That  calm,  religious  music  of  the  air. 

The  swelling  gale  that  bends  the  waving  grain. 
The  breeze  from  out  the  rose-embowered  bwice. 

Passing  with  perfumed  breath  across  tbeplain, 
JDimpies  the  stillness  of  the  smiling  Lake. 

Waking  an  echo  in  the  silent  woods, 
Chauntinga  hymn  to  the  bri^ht  stars  of  even, 

Oh  !  lovelv  Nature,  in  thy  solitudes. 
How  bright,  how  glowing,  are  the  gifts  of  Heaven' 

Do  I  not  low  t*ee,  wother  of  bright,  things? 

Hail  tothy  breezes,  and  thy  blooming  earth, 
How  my  fond  heart  to  thy  creation  spr  ngs, 


For  it  hath  gloried  in  fA»cTrom  it«-birlh. 


ij.  m.  w. 
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THE     C  OUNTRY     CLUB. 
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rffJow     we're  all    met    here        to  -  -  -  ge  -  ther,         In 


spite     of    wind   and        wealher,  To  mois  -  ten  well    our 
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clay  ; 


Be  -  -  -  fore     we     think    of         jogging,        Let's 
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take      a      cheerful 


bac  -  CO  -  pipes  and        matches,       And        plenty  of      brown  stout 
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Plen  -  -  -  ty  of    brown  stout?  Yet    the        gh 
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start  'em,  Let's  pro  - 
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ceed,    se  -  cun  -  dum  artem.       Let    the 


-#- 
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?IIE 


clerk    all     the        names  read      out. 


So    here's     to       you,      Mister 


Spoken. — Gentlemen  of  the  Quizzical  Society,  please  to  answer  to  your  names. — Farmer 
Scroggins  ?  Why,  I  be  here. — Doctor  Horseleach  ?  Here. — Parson  Paunch  ?  Here. — Taylor 
Tit  ?  Here.— (So  he  goes  on  for  about  twenty.) — At  last — you're  here — are  you  all  assembled  ? 
All.  all,  all,  all! 
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Ait       ^       f^ 

M^A ^=^— 

Wiggins,         Here's 


put         the 


beer 


bout,       put         the         beer         a- 


put     the 


Come  tell  iig  wliat  the  news  is^ 
Who  wins  and  who  loges ; 

Of  the  times  what  do  people  sayl 
Hard,  liard,  the  landlord  racks  us. 
Then  we've  such  a  load  of  taxes; 

Indeed  I  Avell,  and  how  goes  hay  I 
Why,  now^  there's  Master  Wiseman, 
He  told  the  exciseman, 
'"  The  cause  of  all  this  pother  and  rout"" 

Order,  order,  and  sobriety, 
The  rules  of  the  go«iety, 

Let  the  secretary  read  'em  out* 

Spoken.-— Every  member  of  this  gociety  that  spills  his  liquor  in  his  neighbour's  pocket, 
shall  forfeit  two-pence. — Erery  member  of  this  society  that  singes  his  neighbour's  wig  with 
his  pipe,  shall  forfeit  two-pence. — Every  member  of  this  society  that  refuses  to  laugh  at  a 
good  joke,  shall  forfeit  two-pence. — Every^meraber  of  this  society,  who  reproaches  his  neigh- 
bour with  coming  to  distress  by  unavoidable  misfortunes,  shall  forfeit  two- pence.— Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  this  forfeit  be  a  shilling.  And  I  second  the  motion.  Are  you  all  agreed? 
I  am  unanimously. — A  noble  resolution. — D'ye  think  so  ? 

"Why  then,  here's  to  you,  Mr.  Higgius, 
Here's  to  you,  Mr.  Wiggins, 
So  put  the  hcer  about. 

And  no-vr,  the  potent  liquor, 
Not  even  spares  the  vicar, 

IS  lit  in  all  tlicir  noddles  mounts. 
While,  among  this  set  of  quecrcrs 
All  talkers  and  no  hearers, 

Kach  his  ftxvourite  talc  recounts. 

The  soldier  talks  of  battle, 
The  grazier  sells  his  cattle, 

Conversation  to  provoke  ; 
Till  the  Juice  of  the  barrel 
Begets  some  curious  quarrel. 

While  the  company'ii  lost  in  smoke. 

Spoken. — Upon  my  soul,  neighbour,  I  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  your  wife,  it  was  all  in 
the  way  of  business.  Nay,  bui  doctor,  'twere  a  cursed  unneighbourly  thing  of  you,  not  that 
the  woman  were  any  such  great  things,  but  to  put  a  body  to  such  an  expense. — Why,  you 
don't  Jell  me  so!  killed  fifteen  wiih  your  own  hands?  Fifteen,  by  my  laurels  I  D'ye  hear 
that,  butcher?  Hear  it.  yes;  Imt  I'll  lay  uii  what  lie  dares,  lie  nas  not  killed  so  many  as  I 
have  by  hundreds.  Powder  my  whiskers. — Conie,  come,  gentlemen,  says  the  bellows-maker,  no 
breezes.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  temperance,  says  the  parson.  Amen,  says  the  clerk.  That's 
right,  says  the  undertaker,  let  us  bury  all  animosity.  i\ow,  that's  what  I  like,  says  the  fiddler, 
I  like  to  see  harmony  restored.     D'ye,  though? — you  like  to  see  hariiiony  restored ! 

W^hy,  then  here's  to  yon,  Mr.  Higgins, 
Here's  to  you,  Mr.  W^iggins, 
So  put  the  beer  about. 
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MY     GODFATHER 


It  is  now  nearly  twenfy  years  ago  that  I,  a  young 
girl  jast  freed  ffor»  the  tmmmels  of  schooldom,  went 
into  a  remote  and  distant  county,  on  a  visit  to  ray  god- 
father, to  make  acquaintance  with  a  large  colony  of 
my  relations,  and  behold  new  scenes  and  new  faces,- 
—a  pleasure,  certainly ;  but  a  formidable  and  awful 
pleasure  to  a  shy  and  home-lovir»g  girl.  Nothing  could 
have  reconciled  me  lo  the  prospect  of  encountering 
so  many  strange  cousins,  for  they  were  all  strangers, 
but  ray  strong  desire  to  see  my  dear  and  venerable 
godpapa,  for  whom,  although  we  had  never  met  since 
the  christening,  I  entertained  the  most  lively  affection, 
— an  affection  nourished  on  his  part  by  kindnesses  of 
every  sort,  friira  the  huge  wax-doll,  and  the  letter  in 
print-hand  proper  to  the  damsel  of  six  yeara  old,  down 
to  the  pretty  verses,  and  the  elegant  necklace,  his 
birth-day  greeting  to  the  young  lady  of  sixteen.  He 
was  no  stranger,  that  dear  godpapa!  I  was  quite  sure 
I  should  know  him  at  first  .sight,  quite  sure  that  I 
should  love  him  belter  than  ever — both  which  predic- 
tions were  verified  to  the  letter.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  they  had  not. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  for  so  1  shall  call  him,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  ancient  family  and  considerable  fortune,  re- 
siding in  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  England  ;  where 
he  had  occupied,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  best 
house,  and  the  highest  station — the  object  of  universal 
respect  and  affection  from  high  and  low.  He  was 
that  beautiful  thing — a  healthy  and  happy  old  man. 
Shakspeare,  the  master-painter,  has  partly  described 
him  for  me,  in  the  words  of  old  Adam, — 

"Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter^ 
Frostly:  but  kindly." 

Never  was  wintry  day,  with  the  sun  smiling  upon 
the  icicles,  so  bright  or  so  keen.  At  eighty-four  he 
had  an  unbwt  vigorous  person,  a  fresh  colour,  long 
curling  milk-white  hair,  and  regular  features,  lighted 
up  by  eyes  as  brilliant  and  as  piercing  as  those  of  a 
hawk:  his  foot  was  as  light, his  voice  as  clear, and  his 
speech  as  joyous,  as  at  twenty.  H«  had  a  life  of 
mind,  an  alertness  of  spirit,  a  brilliant  and  unfading 
hilarity,  which  were  to  him  like  the  quick  blood  of 
youth.  Time  has  been  rather  his  friend  than  his  foe; 
had  stolen  nothing,  as  far  as  I  could  discover ;  and 
had  given  such  a  license  to  his  jokes  and  his  humor, 
that  he  was,  when  i  knew  him,  as  privileged  a  per- 
son as  a  court  jester  in  days  of  yore.  Perhaps  he  was 
always  so;  for,  independently  wf  fortune  and  station, 
high  animal  spirits,  invincible  good  humor,  and  a  cer- 
tain bustling  officiousness,  are  pretty  sure  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world,  especially  when  they  seek  only  for 
petty  distinctions.  He  was  always  the  first  personage 
of  his  small  circle  ;  president  of  halt  the  clubs  in  the 
neighbourhood;  steward  to  the  races;  chairman  of  the 
bench;  father  of  the  corporation;  and  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  been  member  for  the  town,  if  that  ancient 
borough  had  not  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  disfranchised 
in  some  stormy  period  of  our  national  history. 

But  that  was  no  great  loss  to  my  dear  godfather. 
Even  the  bench  and  the  vestry,  although  he  presided 
at  them  with  sufficient  reputation,  were  too  grave 
matters  to  suit  his  tasie.  He  would  have  made  a  bad 
police  magistrate:  his  sympathies  ran  directly  the  con- 
trary way.  Accordingly  he  used  to  be  accused  of  cer- 
tain merciful  abuses  of  his  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  such  as  winking  at  vagrants  and  vagabonds, 
encouraging  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  the  droll  fellow 
Punch,  and  feeing  the  constable  not  to  take  up  a  cer- 
tain drunken  fiddler,  who  had  haunted  the  town,  man 
and  boy,  these  forty  years. 

Races  and  balls  were  more  his  element.    There  he 


wouW  vs?alk  about  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  a 
pteasant  word  for  every  one  ;  his  keen  eye  sparkling 
with  gaiety, and  his  chuckling  laugh  heard  above  all; 
the  unwearied  patron  and  promoter  of  festivity  in  all 
its  branches:  rather  than  the  dance  should  languish  he 
would  stand  up  himself  This  indulgence  to  the 
young,  or  rather  this  sympathy  with  enjoyment  wher- 
ever he  found  jt,  was  not  confined  lo  th«  rich;  he 
liked  a  fair  or  a  revel  quite  as  well  as  an  assembly, — 
perhaps  better,  because  the  merriment  there  was 
noisier,  heartier,  and  more  completely  free  from  re- 
straint. How  he  would  chuck  the  rosy  country  lasses 
under  the  chin,  and  question  them  about  their  sweet- 
hearts f  And  how  the  little  eo<iHettes  would  smile 
and  blush,  and  courtesy,  and  cry  fie,  and  enjoy  it!  That 
was  certainly  an  octogenarian  privilege,  and  one  fairly 
worth  a  score  or  two  of  year*  in  his  estimation. 

But  these  diversions,  thoroughly  a»  he  entered  into 
their  spirit,  were  by  no  means  necessary  to  his  indivi- 
dual amusement.  His  cheerfulness  needed  no  exler- 
nal  stimuli.  Tiie  day  was  too  short, — life  itself,  al- 
though so  prolonged,  was  too  brief  for  his  busy  idle- 
ness. He  had  nothing  to  do,  followed  no  calling,  be- 
longed to  no  profession,  had  no  estate  to  improve,  no 
children  to  establish,  and  yet  from  morning  to  night 
he  was  employed  about  some  vagary  or  other,  with  as 
much  ardor  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  deperided  on 
his  speed.  Fiddling  and  fishing,  shooting  and  cours- 
ing, turning  and  varnishing,  making  bird-cages  and 
picture-frames  and  cabbage-nets  and  flics  for  angling, 
constructing  charades  and  tagging  verses,  were  only 
a  few  of  his  oceupations.  Then  he  dallied  with 
scieneer  and  flirted  with  art ;  was  in  a  small  way  & 
connoisseur,  had  a  tolerable  collection  ©f  prints,  and  a 
very  bad  one  of  paintings,  and  was  moreover  a  sort  of 
virtuoso.  I  had  not  been  two  days  in  the  house  be- 
fore my  good  godfather  introduced  me  to  his  museum, 
a  long  room,  or  rather  gallery,  where,  as  he  boasted, 
and  I  well  believe,  neither  mop  nor  broom,  ner  house- 
maid, had  ever  entered. 

This  museum  was  certainly  the  dirtiest  den  into 
which  L  ever  set  foot, — dark  to  a  pitch,  which  took 
away  for  awhile,  all  power  of  distinguishing  objects;' 
and  so  dusty,  as  to  annihilate  color  and  confuse  form. 
1  have  a  slight  notion  that  this  indistinctness  was  in 
the  present  instance  rather  favorable  than  otherwise 
to  the  collection,  which,  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  was 
a  thought  less  valuable  than  its  owner  opined.  It 
consisted,  I  believe,  (for  one  cannot  be  very  sure,)  of 
sundry  birds  in  gla.s3  cases,  exceedingly  ragged  and 
dingy;  of  sundry  stuffed  beasts,  among  which  the  moth 
had  made  great  havoc ;  of  sundry  reptiles,  and  other 
curiosities,  preserved,  pickled — (what  is  the  proper 
word  ?) — in  glass  bottles ;  of  a  great  heap  of  ores,  and 
shells,  and  spars,  covered  with  cobwebs;  of  some  cop- 
per coins  all  rust ;  of  half  a  mummy ;  and  a  bit  of  cloth 
made  of  asbestos.  The  only  time  I  ever  got  into  a 
scrape  with  my  good-humored  host,  was  on  the  score 
of  this  last-mentioned  treasure.  Being  assured  by  him 
that  it  was  the  veritable,  undoubted  asbestos,  which 
not  only  resists  the  action  of  fire,  but  is  actually 
cleansed  by  that  element,  I  proposed,  seeing  how  very 
much  it  needed  purification,  that  it  should  undergo  a 
fiery  ablution  forthwith;  but  that  ordeal  was  rejected, 
as  too  dangerous;  and  I  myself  certainly  considered 
for  five  minutes  as  dangerous  too, — something  of  an 
incendiary,  a  female  Guy  Faux.  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  do  av^'ay  the  impression  by  admiring,  very  honestly, 
some  newly  caught  butterflies, — pretty  insects,  and 
not  yet  spoiled, — which  occupied  one  side  of  a  long 
table.  They  were  backed,  to  my  great  consternation, 
by  a  row  of  skulls,  which  Mr.  Evelyn,  having  lately 
met  with  Dr.  Gall's  book,  and  being  much  smitten 
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with  cranio-—!  beg  its  new  name's  pardon — phre- 
nolpgy, — had  purchased,  at  five  shillings  a  head,  of  the 
sexton,  and  now  descanted  on  their  bumps  in  a  vein 
as  unlike  Hamlet's  as  possible. 

The  museum  was  hung  round  with  festoons  of 
birds'  eggs,  strung  necklace  fashion,  as  boys  are  wont 
to  thread  them,  being  the  part  of  its  contents,  which, 
next  perhaps  to  his  new  playthings,  the  skulls,  its 
owner  valued  most.  Indeed,  ihey  had  an  additional 
charm  in  his  eyes,  by  being  mosily  the  trophies  of  his 
own  exploits  Irom  childhood  downward.  Bird-nesting, 
always  his  favorite  sport,  had  been,  since  he  had  dab- 
bled in  natural  history,  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a 
pursuit.  He  loved  it  as  well  as  any  child  in  the 
parish ;  had  as  keen  an  eye  to  his  game,  and  as  much 
intrepidity  in  its  acquisition ;  climbed  trees,  delved, 
into  hedge  rows,  and  no  more  minded  a  rent  garment, 
or  a  tumble  into  a  ditch,  than  an  urchin  of  eight  years 
old.  The  butterflies,  too,  were,  for  the  most  pajt,  of 
his  own  catching.  I  have  myself  seen  a  chase  after 
a  moth  that  might  serve  as  a  campanion  to  that  grand 
Peter-Pindaric,  "Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Kmperor 
of  Morocco :"  but  my  godfather  had  the  better  of  the 
sport— he  knocked  down  his  insect. 

To  return  to  our  museum.  The  last  article  that  I 
remember,  was  a  prodigious  bundle  of  autographs,  par- 
ticularly unselect;  where  Thomas  Smith,  dale  un- 
known, figured  by  the  side  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and 
John  Brown,  equally  incognito,  had  the  honor  of  being 
tied  up  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  1  would  not  be  very 
certain  either,  that  there  might  not  be  an  occasional 
forgery  among  the  greater  names ;  not  on  the  part  of 
the  possessor — he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  forg- 
ing a  bank  bill,  but  on  that  of  tho  several  venders  or 
donors,  which  last  class  generally  came  autograph  in 
hand  to  beg  a  favour.  Never  was  any  human  being 
so  complete  a  subject  for  imposition,— «o  entirely  de- 
void of  guile  himself,  so  utterly  unsuspicious  of  its 
existence  in  others,  he  lived  as  if  there  were  not  a  lie 
in  the  world  ; — blessed  result  of  a  frank  and  ardent 
temperaiBeot,  and  of  »  nemory  so  happily  cooatUuted, 
that  it  retained  no  more  trace  of  past  evil  tbaa  of  last 
7««jf's  clouds. 

His  living  collection  was  quite  as.  large,  and  almoBt 
as  out  of  the  way  a«  hia  daad  one.  H«  was  aa  emi- 
»«at  bird-fancier,  and  had  all  aorta  of  "  sroale  foul^s," 
9»  old  Chaucer  calls  them,  in  every  variety  of  combi- 
nation, and  in  different  stages  of  education  ;  for  your 
professed  bird-fancier,  like  your  professed  florist,  is 
seldom  content  to  let  nature  alone.  Starlings,  jays, 
9jad  magpies,  learning  to  talk;  bullfinches  and  gold- 
finches learning  tunes  from  a  barrel  organ;  linnets 
brought  up  under  a  woodlark,  unlearning  their  own 
notes,  and  studying  his ;  nightingales,  some  of  the 
eajrliest  known  in  tht)se  parts,  learning  to  live  north 
of  Trent;  all  sorts  of  canaries  and  mule  birds,  and 
nests  full  of  young  things,  names  unknown,  made  up 
the  miscellaneous  contents  of  his  aviary.  He  had  also 
some  white  mice,  a  tame  squirrel,  iind  a  very  saga- 
cious hedgehog ;  and  he  had  had  a  torioise,  which,  by 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  ingenuity,  be  had  con- 
trived to  kill, — a  feat  which  a  road  wagon  going 
aheer  over  the  poor  animal,  would  have  failed  to  per- 
iorm.  This  was  the  manner.  The  tortoise,  as  most 
people  know,  is  for  about  six  months  in  the  year  torpid, 
and  generally  retires  under  ground  to  enjoy  his  half 
year's  nap:  he  had  been  missing  some  days,  when  the 
«ld  gardener  dug  him  up  out  of  a  cabbage  bed,  and 
brought  him  in  for  dead.  My  godfather  forgetting  his 
protege's  habits,  and  just  fresh  from  reading  some  hook 
on  the  efl^cacy  of  the  warm  hath,  (he  was  a  great  man 
for  specifics,)  soused  the  unlucky  land-crab  into  hot 
water,  and  killed  it  outright.  All  that  could  be  done 
to  repair  the  mischief  was  tried,  and  he  was  finally 
replaced  in  his  old  burrow,  the  cabbage  bed;  but  even 
burying  failed  to  bring  him  to  life  again.  This  mis- 
adventure  rather  damped  Mr.  Evelyn's  zest  for  out- 


landish favorites.  After  ajl,  his  real  and  abiding  peta 
were  children, — children  of  all  ages,  from  six  months 
old  to  twelve  years.  He  had  much  of  the  child  ia 
his  own  composition ;  his  sweet  and  simple  nati;ire, 
his  restlessness  and  merriment,  harmonized  with  theira 
most  completely.  He  loved  a  game  at  romps  too,.  a;[|^ 
well  as  they  did,  and  would  join  in  all  their  sports^ 
from  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  to  puss  in  the  coEn^r^ 
He  had  no  child  of  his  own, — (have  I  not  said  that  ho 
was  married  ?) — no  child  whom  he  liad  an  abspluta 
right  to  spoil ;  but  he  made  all  the  children  of  th9 
place  serve  his  turn,  and  right  happy  were  they  to  bot 
spoiled  by  Mr.  Evelyn.  They  all  flocked  a,ro^gi4 
him,  guided  by  that  remarkable  instinct  by  which  U^ 
veriest  baby  can  detect  a  person  who  really  lo>ve%  il^ 
ran  after  him  when  he  rode  on  horseback ;  iksiiMti 
their  little  hands  into  his  when  he  walked,  and  hiuw 
round  the  stone  porch  in  which  he  had  the  hi^bjit  «| 
sitting  on  a  summer  afternoon,  reading  the  ntmsf^jfo^ 
in  the  sun,  and  chatting  to  the  passers  by,  (fof  hi* 
knew  every  soul  in  tho  place,  gentle  or  simple 0  1)^4^ 
ing  a  long  dialogue  with  one,  sending  a  jest  oJ^bffK 
another,  and  a  kind  nod  to  the  third.  ThiUier  hiff 
clients,  the  children,  would  resort  every  evening,  m 
much,  I  verily  believe,  for  love  of  their  patron,  aa  for 
the  gingerbread,  apples,  and  halfpence, — the  topa^ 
marbles,  and  balls,  which  used  to  issue  fron^  ^U(|9# 
capacious  magazines — his  pockets- 

The  house  to  w  hich  this  porch  belonged,  Vfaa  well 
suited  to  the  tastes  and  station  of  its  owner;— stately* 
old-fashioned,  and  spacious;  situate  in,  the  principal, 
street,  and  commanding  the  market  place, — a,  matisioQ, 
in  a  town.  Behind  was  a  formal  garden  in  the  Putch 
style, — terraces,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  tall  yew 
hedges,  and  holly  and  box  cut  into  various  puzzling 
shapes, — dragons,  and  peacocks,  and  lions,  and  swana* 
Within  doors  all  was  equally  precise  and  out  of  date, 
being  (except  the  museum)  u^nder  the  especial  aod 
exclusive  dominion  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  formed  just  the  sort  of  contr^^t  with. 
her  husband,  which  is  said  to  tell  best  in  matximo^jr. 
She  was  nearly  twenty  years  younger  in  acti^l  af^e., 
but  seemed  twenty  years  older  from  the  mere^bsenp^ 
of  hia  vivacity.  In,  all  essential  poixita  they  agreed 
perfectly;  were  equally  charitable,  geaeroua,  hospita- 
ble, and  just ;  but  of  their  minor  differences  there  was 
no  end.  She  was  grave,  and  slow,  and  ibrmal,->^tip^ 
right,  thin,  and  pale ;  dressed  with  a  sort  of  sober 
splendour,  wore  a  great  quantity  of  old-faahionecl 
jewelry,  went  airing  every  day,  and  got  up,  bre^l(-> 
fasted,  dined,  supped,  and  went  to  bed  at  exactly  th# 
same  minute  the  whole  year  round, — clock-work  Wllf 
never  more  regular.  Then  she  was  addicted  to  % 
fussing  and  fidgetty  neatness,  such  as  is  held  propttr 
to  old  maids  or  Dutch  women,  and  kept  the  hpute 
afloat  with  perpetual  scourings  ;  moreover,  she  had 
a  hatred  of  motion  and  idleness,  and  pursued,  at  H 
duly,  some  long,  tiresome,  useless  piece  of  handy-Wflitk* 
—knitting  a  carpet  for  in.stance,  or  knitting  a  veil,  or 
con!<tructing  that  hideous  piece  of  female  joinevr,  n 
patcli-work  counterpaHe.  The  room  in  which  I  «lept 
bore  notable  testimony  to  her  industry ;  the  who!* 
fringe  of  the  bed  and  window  curtains  being  compoii^ 
ed  of  her  knitting,  and  the  hearth-rug  of  her  work,  as 
well  as  a  chair,  miscalled  easy,  stuffed  intoa  hardne48, 
bumping  against  you  in  every  direction,  and  covered 
with  huge  flowers,  in  small  tent  stitch, — flowers  tht^t 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  gardens  of  Brobdignag- 
Besides  this,  she  was  a  genealogist,  and  used  to  be- 
wilder herself  and  her  hearers  in  a  labyrinth  of  pedi- 
gree, which  even  at  this  distance  of  time  it  gives  wie 
a  head-ache  lo  think  of;  nay,  she  was  sq  unmerciful 
as  to  expect  that  I  should  understand  and  recollect  all 
the  intricacies  of  my  own  descent,  and  how  I  camip  U> 
be  of  kin  to  the  innumerable  cousins  to  whom  she  Ut" 
trod  need  me, — 1  could  as  soon  have  learnt  th^  4vi: 
pair  of  my  childhood,  the  multiplication  table. 
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All  this  might  seem  to  compose  no  very  desirable 
companion  for  an  idle  girl  of  sixteen  ;  but  I  had  not 
been  a  week  in  the  house  before  I  loved  her  very 
nearly  as  well  as  my  dear  godfather,  althotigh  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Her  thorough  goodness  made  itself  felt; 
and  she  was  so  perfectly  a  gentlewoman,  so  constant- 
ly considerate  and  kind,  so  liberal  and  charitable  in 
deed  and  word,  no  body  could  help  loving  Mrs. 
Evelyn.  Be.sides.  we  had  one  taste  in  common,  a 
fondness  for  her  peculiar  territory,  the  orchard,  a  large 
grassy  spot  covered  with  fine  old  fruit  trees,  divided 
from  the  flower  garden  on  the  north  by  a  magnific.nt 
yew  hedge,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  filbert  walk,  nn 
the  other  by  the  high  ivied  stone  wail  of  the  potagerie, 
and  sloping  down  on  the  south  to  a  broad  sparkling 
rivulet,  which  went  dancing  along  like  a  thing  of  life, 
(as  your  northern  rivulet  is  apt  te  do,)  forming  a  thou- 
sand tiny  bays  and  mimic  promontories,  and  letting  in 
a  matchless  beauty.  Fancy  a  winding  woodland  val- 
ley, a  rural  bridge,  a  village  with  a  gothic  church,  and 
a  steep  acclivity  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  venerable 
castle,  thrown  together  with  a  felicity  of  form  and 
colouring  which  might  beseem  a  landscape-painter's 
dream,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  view 
from  the  orchard.  Under  the  yew  hedge,  on  a  sunny 
bank,  thickly  set  with  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and 
flowers  and  sweet  herbs  where  were  Mrs.  Evelyn's  pets, 
her  bees.  She  was  so  fond  of  ihem,  and  visited  them 
so  often,  that  I  used  to  wonder  that  she  allowed  them 
to  be  taken ;  but  her  love  of  bees  was  balanced  by  her 
extraordinary  predilection  of  honey  :  honey,  epecially 
■when  eaten  in  the  comb,  was,  in  her  mind,  a  specific  for 
all  diseases,  an  universal  panacea,  the  true  elixir  vitas. 
She  imputed  her  own  good  health  entirely  te  this  salu- 
tary regimen :  and  was  sure  to  trace  every  illness  she 
heard  of  to  soms  neglect  of  honey-eating.  That  she 
never  could  prevail  on  her  husband  to  taste  this  natu- 
ral balsam,  (as  she  was  wont  to  call  it,)  must  have 
been  the  great  evil  of  her  matrimonial  life.  Every 
.morning  did  she  predict  death  or  disease  to  the  sturdy 
recusant;  and  every  morning  was  she  answered  by  the 
same  keen  glance  of  the  laughing  hazel  eye,  and  the 
same  arch  nod  of  defiance.  There  he  sat,  a  living  wit- 
ness that  man  might  thrive  without  honey.  It  was 
really  too  provoking. 

Another  point  in  dispute  between  them  arose  out 
of  Mr.  Evelyn's  extraordinary  addiction  to  match-ma- 
king, lie  always  insisted  on  calling  marriage  a  happy 
economy,  although  one  should  think  he  had  attended 
weddinas  enough  to  know  that  a  funeral  is  generally 
lively  in  the  comparison;  and  I  am  persuaded  that, 
dear  as  he  held  his  genuine  asbesfo?,  a  piece  of  bride- 
cake, drawn  nine  times  through  the  ring,  wo'ild,  for 
the  time  being,  hive  been  held  the  greater  treasure. 
Accordingly,  he  was  the  general  confidant  of  all 
courtships  of  gentility  within  ten  miles,  and  even, 
with  all  deference  be  it  spoken,  of  some  wooings 
■which  had  no  gentility  to  boast ;  for  his  taste  being 
known, and  his  abilities  in  that  line  duly  appreciated, 
half  the  youths  in  the  town  came  bowing  to  his  honour 
to  beg  his  good  word.  To  his  honour's  goo<l  word,  and 
his  own  g)od  person,  did  John  Bell,  head  waiter  of 
the  Greyhound,  owe  the  felicity  of  calling  the  buxom 
widow  Wilson,  the  rich  landlady  of  that  well  accus- 
tomed inn,  Mrs.  Bell.  To  his  honour's  good  word  and 
a  threatened"  loss  of  custom, was  Robert  Ford,  the  smart 
young  linen-draper,  indebted  for  the  fair  hand  of 
Margaret  Car.  sole  heiress  of  Archy  Car,  Scotchntan 
and  barber,  between  whom  and  old  Robert  Ford  a 
Cupulet  and  Montague  feud,  originating  in  a  quarrel 
about  their  respective  coantries,  had  subsisted  for  a 
dozen  years.  Nothing  short  of  my  godfather's  threat- 
ening to  learn  to  shave  could  have  brought  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  together.  His  honour  related  these 
exploits  with  great  complacency,  whilst  the  wife  did 
not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the  less  fortunate  exertions 


of  his  talent.  How  his  influence  gained  poor  Will, 
the  blacksmith,  his  shrew,  or  Jem,  the  gardener,  his 
daudle.  But  such  accidents  will  befall  the  ablest 
diplomatists.  The  grand  objects  of  the  schemes,  at 
present,  was  an  union  between  two  individuals  of  hia 
own  household.  Mrs.  Evelyn's  personal  attendant  was 
a  stiff;  perpendicular  old  maid,  bony  and  meagre  in 
her  person,  with  red  hair,  and  something  of  a  vinegar 
aspect, — for  the  rest,  a  well-inlentioned  woman, 
and  a  valuable  servant.  Mr.  Evelyn  had  been  look- 
ing out  for  a  .sweetheart  for  this  amiable  damsel, 
(Mrs.  Embleton  by  name,)  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
had  begun  to  despair  of  success,  v\lR!a  ail  at  once  it 
occurred  to  him  to  strike  up  a  match  between  her  and 
his  old  coachman,  Samuel,  a  round,  jolly  old  bachelor, 
blunt  and  bluff",  with  a  broad  red  face,  a  knowing  grin, 
and  a  most  magnificent  coachmanlike  wig.  He  began 
in  due  form  by  rallying  Mrs.  Embleton  on  her  conquest. 
Mrs  Embleton  minced  and  simpered, — no  objection  in 
that  quarter!  Then  he  consulted  Mrs.  Evelyn, — 
Mrs.  Evelyn  remonstrated  ; — that,  however,  he  knew, 
from  experience,  might  be  overcome.  Then  he 
laughed  at  Samuel, — Samuel  whistled  ; — that  was 
rather  dismaying.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  the 
charge — and  again  Sam  whistled  ; — worse  and  worse! 
—  A  third  time  his  master  attacked  him,  and  a  third 
time  did  Samuel  whistle  ; — and  any  body  btit  my 
godfather  would  have  despaired.  He,  however,  did 
not.  At  this  pi)int  stood  the  game  when  1  left  the 
north;  and  the  very  first  letter  I  received  from  Mrs. 
Evelyn  informed  me  that  the  marriage  was  settled, 
the  wedding-day  fixed,  and  the  bride-cake  purchased, 
And  the  next  brought  tidings,  (for  I  still  had  doubts  of 
Sainuel),  that  the  ceremony  was  actually  performed, 
and  the  happy  knot  tied  ;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  seemed 
pacified,  and  the  bridegroom  designed, — notwithstand- 
ing my  dear  godfather ! 


A    SCHOOL    TEACHER. 

A  young  collegiate,  who  had  just  finished  his  course 
and  received  his  parchment,  on  his  return  home  un- 
dertook to  teach  the  town  school,  as  an  amusement 
during  the  winter,  presuming  it  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion to  "  Teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

Monday  morning  arrived — the  hopeful  boys  and 
girls  flocked  in— our  young  friend  commenced  arrang- 
ing and  classing  them,  but  soon  found  that  the  stub- 
born works  of  nature  do  not  yield  to  art  without  a 
struggle.  Having  a  large  hurrip  of  order  on  his  cra- 
nium, he  commanded  them  to  sit  down  and  remain 
quiet.  His  commands  were  respected  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Canute,  when  he  ordered  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  not  to  approach  him.  Anarchy  had  seiz- 
ed their  juvenile  minds,  and  they  had  drank  deep 
from  the  fountain  of  liberty.  Obedience  was  a  bitter 
pill,  and  they  denounced  all  the  nostrums  of  their  new 
physician.  A  few  doses  of  birch  and  hickory  were 
administered,  which  served  only  to  enrage  the  fever. 
Noon  arrived — intermission  commenced — combative- 
ness  broke  out,  and  the  claret  was  drawn  from  eeve- 
ral  fountains. 

This  march  of  intellect  was  too  mighty  for  him;  he 
promptly  resolved  to  relinquish  his  command,  and 
turn  them  over  to  abler  hands.  He  accordingly  call- 
ed them  together,  bade  them  farewell,  directing  them 
to  return  from  whence  they  came,  and  come  no  more 
after  him. 

On  his  way  home  he  met  a  friend,  to  whom  he  ex- 
claimed— "The  devil  was  a  fool." 

"  How  so?"  inquired  his  friend. 

"  Why,  he  took  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  pains  to 
induce  Job  to  curse  his  Maker,  and  failed  at  la.«t.  If 
the  short-sighted  old  fool  had  put  Job  to  teaching  a 
school,  he  would  have  cursed  all  nature,  and  died  the 
same  day  I" 
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Why,  tnispus,  your  Old  Tom  is  plnying  Old  Harry  ! 
Thoopli  well  hoorifdfii.t  hfirrd,  wiihifi  he  won't  tarry. 
With  a  riishinje  nnd  gushing,  and  dashing  and  splashing — 
What  a  flofMj  *tf  deliglit  on  my  (senses  is  flashing. 
I'll  take  a  few  drink?,  rill  I  calm  J^piril's  fluster. 
And  prove,  like  Old  Tom,  an  Almighty  great  bursUr. 


RETURN,    on,    MY   LOVE. 

Return,  oh,  my  lovr,  and  we'll  never,  never  pp.rt, 
While  the  m<H)n  her  soft  light  shall  shed  ; 

I'll  hold  thee  fast  lo  mv  virgin  heart. 
And  my  bosom  shall  pillow  ihy  head. 

The  breath  of  the  woodbine  is  on  my  lip, 

Impearl'd  in  the  dews  of  May; 
And  none  but  thon  of  its  sweetness  shall  .sip, 
Or  steal  its  honey  away. 

No,  no,  never,  no, 
Shall  steal  its  honey  away. 

Return,  O  my  love,  <fcc. 
Yes,  yes,  and  my  Imsom   shall  pillow  thy  head. 


M  0  R  N  r  N  G  . 


Morning  its  sweets  is  flinging 
O'er  each  bower  and  spray. 

Flowers  to  life  are  springing 
To  greet  the  opening  day. 

Zephyrs  are  gently  winging 
Round  their  sportive  way. 

Birds  on  each  branch  are  singing 
While  echo  ropep.ts  the  lay, 
While  echo  repeats  the  lay, 
While  echo  repeats  the  lay, 

Tis  an  enchanted  grove, 

Sacred  to  peace  and  love. 

While  echo,  &,c. 
M  Q 


•  PARODY. 

Air — By  tfie  margin  r/  Zurich'ufair  tDolerf, 

Willi  a  bumper  of  brandy  and  water — 
Fill  high,  O!— 
I  love  t(»sit  soaking  my  clay; 
And  I  cure  not  for  Zurich's  fair  daughter, 
I,  I  know! 
Or  who  may  entice  her  away. 
Though  alone  I  can  never  be  dull, 
If  only  my  bottle  be  ftdl. 

'•  O I  list  to  me,  Bacchus."  I  sigh — 

Heigh — heigho! 
When  I  feel  most  confoundedly  dry. 
Young  Bibo,  young  Bilio  could  tipple,  they  say- 
Like  Bibo,  like  Bibo,  I'm  soaking  my  clay. 

With  a  bumper  of  brandy  nnd  water — 
Fill  high,  O:— 
At  the  close  of  a  wet,  muggy  day, 
I  dream  not  of  glory  and  &laughler — 
Not  1,  O  1 
For  in  war  there's  the  Devil  to  pay. 
I'm  in  liquor  you  plainly  moy  see. 
And  I'm  fond  of  a  jolly  good  spree: 
Come,  Bacchus,  replenish  my  glass^ — 
Heigh — heigho  I 
The  bottle  is  empty,  alasl 
Heigh — heigho !  heigh — heigho !  my  sad  spirits  sink — 
Heigli— heishol    heigh — heigho!   there's    notliing   )• 
drink ! 


«« 
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DREAMING     TIM     JARVIS 


Timothy  Jarvis  was  a  decent,  honest,  quiet,  hard- 
working man,  as  every  body  knows  that  knows  Balle- 
dehob. 

Now  Balledehob  is  a  small  place,  sijbout  forty  miles 
west  of  Cork.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
and  yet  it  is  in  a  deep  valley ;  for  on  all  sides  there 
are  lofty  mountains  that  rise  one  above  another  in 
barren  grandeur,  and  seem  to  look  down  with  scorn 
upon. the  little  busy  village  which  they  surround  with 
their  idle  and  unproductive  magnigcence.  Man  and 
beast  have  alike  deserted  them  to  the  dominion  of  the 
eagle,  who  soars  majestically  over  them.  On  the 
highest  of  those  mountains  there  is  a  small,  and  as  is 
commonly  believed,  unfathomable  lake,  the  only  in- 
habitant of  which  is  a  huge  serpent,  who  has  been 
sometimes  seen  to  stretch  its  enormous  head  above 
the  waters,  and  frequently  is  heard  lo  utter  a  noise 
which  shakes  the  very  rocks  to  their  foundation. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  every  body  knew  Tim  Jarvis 
4a  be  a  decent,  honest,  quiet,  hard-working  man,  who 
was  thriving  enough  to  be  able  to  give  his  daughter 
JNeMy  a  fortune  of  ten  pounds;  and  Tim  himself 
woaid  have  been  snug  enough  besides,  but  that  he 
loved  the  drop  sometimes.  However,  he  was  seldom 
backward  on  rent  day.  His  ground  was  never  dis- 
trained but  twice,  and  both  times  through  a  small  bit 
of  a  mistake ;  and  his  landlord  had  never  but  once 
to  say  to  him — "  Tim  Jarvis,  you're  all  behind,  Tim, 
like  the  cow's  tail."  Now  it  so  happened  that,  being 
heavy  in  himself,  through  the  drink,  Tim  took  to 
sleeping,  and  the  sleep  set  Tim  dreaming,  and  he 
dreamed  all  night,  and  night  after  night,  about  crocks 
full  of  gold  and  other  precious  stones ;  so  much  so, 
that  Norah  Jarvis,  his  wife,  could  get  no  good  of  him 
by  day,  and  have  little  comfort  with  him  by  night. 
The  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  would  see  Tim  dig- 
ging away  in  a  bog-hole,  maybe,  or  rooting  under 
some  old  stone  walls  like  a  pig.  At  last  he  dreamt 
that  he  found  a  mighty  great  crock  of  gold  and  silver 
— and  where  do  you  think?  Every  step  of  the  way 
upon  London-bridge,  itself!  Twice  Tim  dreamt  it, 
and  three  times  Tim  dreamt  the  same  thing ;  and  at 
last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  transport  himself,  and  go 
over  to  London,  in  Pat  Mahoney's  coaster — and  so 
he  did! 

Well,  he  got  there,  and  found  the  bridge  without 
much  difficulty.  Every  day  he  walked  up  and  down 
looking  for  the  crock  of  gold,  but  never  the  find  did 
he  find  it.  One  day,  however,  as  he  was  looking 
-«ver  the  bridge  into  the  water,  a  man,  or  something 
like  a  man,  with  great  black  whiskers,  like  a  Hessian, 
and  a  black  cloak  that  reached  down  to  the  ground, 
taps  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  says  he — "  Tim  Jarvis, 
do  you  see  me  ?" 

"Surely  I  do,  sir,"  said  Ti-m;  wondering  that  any 
body  should  know  him  in  the  strange  place. 

"  Tim,"  says  he,   "  what  is  .  it  brings  you  here  in 

foreign  parts,  so  far  away  from  your  own  cabin  by  the 

mine  of  grey  copper  at  Balledehob  ?" 

"  Please  your  honour,"  says  Tim,  "  I'm  come  to 

seek  my  fortune." 

*'  You're  a  fool  for  your  pains,  Tim,  if  that's  all," 

remarked  the  stranger  in  the  black  cloak  ;  "  this  is  a 

big  place  to  seek  one's  fortune  in,  to  be  sure,  but  it's 

not  so  easy  to  find  it." 

Now,  Tim,  after  debating  a  long  time  with  himself, 

and  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  might  be  the 

stranger  who  was  to  find  the  crock  of  gold  for  him ; 

and  in  the  next,  that  the  stranger  might  direct  him 

where  to  find  it,  came  to  the  resolution  of  telling 

him  all. 

"  There's  many  a  one  like  me  comes  here  seeking 

heir  fortunes,"  said  Tim. 


"True,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  But,"  continued  Tim,  looking  up,  "  the  body  and 
bones  of  the  cause  for  myself  leaving  the  woman,  and 
Nelly,  and  the  boys,  and  travelling  so  far,  is  to  look 
for  a  crock  of  gold  that  I'm  told  is  lying  somewhere 
hereabouts." 

"And  who  told  you  that,  Tim  ?" 

"Why  then,  sir,  that's  what  I  can't  tell  myself 
rightly. — only  I  dreamt  it." 

"  Ho,  ho !  is  that  all,  Tim  ?"  said  the  stranger, 
laughing;  "I  had  a  dream  myself;  and  I  dreamed 
that  I  found  a  crock  of  gold,  in  the  Fort  field,  on  Jerry 
Driscoll's  ground  at  Balledehob;  and  by  the  same 
token,  the  pit  where  it  lay  was  close  to  a  large  furze 
bush,  all  full  of  yellow  blossom." 

Tim  knew  Jerry  Driscoll's  ground  well ;  and,  more- 
over, he  knew  the  Fort  field  as  well  as  he  knew  his 
own  potato  garden:  he  was  certain,  too,  of  the  very 
furze  bush  at  the  north  end  of  it — so,  swearing  a  bit 
ter  big  oath,  says  he — 

"  By  all  the  crosses  in  a  yard  of  check,  I  always 
thought  there  was  money  in  that  same  field  !" 

The  moment  he  rapped  out  the  oath  the  stranger 
disappeared,  and  Tim  Jarvis,  wondering  at  all  that 
had  happened  to  him,  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  Ireland.  Norah,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  had  no 
very  warm  welcome  for  her  runaway  husband — the 
dreaming  blackguard,  as  she  called  him — and  so  soon 
as  she  set  eyes  upon  hira,  all  the  blood  of  her  body  in 
one  minute  was  into  her  knuckles  to  be  at  him  ;  but 
Tim,  after  his  long  journey,  looked  so  cheerful  and 
so  happy-like,  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  give  him  the  first  blow !  He  managed  to  pacify 
his  wife  by  two  or  three  broad  hints  aboMt  a  new 
cloak  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  that,  to  speak  honestly,  were 
much  wanting  for  her  to  go  to  chapel  in;  and  decent 
clothes  for  Nelly  to  go  to  the  patron  with  her  sweet- 
heart, and  brogues  for  the  boys,  and  some  corduroy 
for  himself.  "  It  wasn't  for  nothing,"  says  Tim,  "  I 
went  to  foreign  parts  all  the  ways;  and  you'll  se« 
what'll  come  out  of  it — mind  my  words." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Tim  sold  his  cabin  and  his 
garden,  and  bought  the  fort  field  of  Jerry  Driscol], 
that  had  nothing  in  it,  but  was  full  of  thistles,  and  old 
stones,  and  blackberry  bushes;  and  all  the  neighbours 
— as  well  they  might — thoughi  he  was  cracked ! 

The  first  night  that  Tim  could  summon  courage  to 
begin  his  work,  he  walked  off  to  tbe  field  with  his 
spade  upon  his  shoulder;  and  away  he  dug  all  night 
by  the  side  of  the  furze  bush,  till  he  came  to  a  big 
stone.  He  struck  his  spade  against  it,  and  he  heard  a 
hollow  sound  ;  but  as  the  morning  had  begun  to  dawn, 
and  the  neighbours  would  be  going  out  to  their  work, 
Tim,  not  wishing  to  have  the  thing  talked  about, 
went  home  to  the  little  hovel,  where  Norah  and  the 
children  were  huddled  together  under  a  heap  of 
straw;  for  he  had  sold  every  thing  he  had  in  the 
world  to  purchase  Driscoll's  field,  though  it  was  said 
to  be  "  the  back-bone  of  the  world,  picked  by  the 
devil." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  epithets  and  re- 
proaches bestowed  by  the  poor  woman  on  her  unlucky 
husband  for  bringing  her  into  such  a  way.  Epithets 
and  reproaches  which  Tim  had  but  one  mode  of  an- 
swering, as  thus : — "  Norah,  did  you  see  e'er  a  cow 
you'd  like  ?" — or,  "  Norah,  dear,  hasn't  Poll  Deasy  a 
feather-bed  to  sell?"— or,  "Norah,  honey,  wouldn't 
you  like  your  silver  buckles  as  big  as  Mrs.  Doyle's?" 

As  soon  as  night  came,  Tim  stood  beside  the  furze 

bush,  spade  in  hand.     The  moment  he  jumped  down 

into  the  pit  he  heard  a  strange  rumbling  noise  under 

[  him,  and  so,  putting  his  ear  against  the  great  stone, 

he  listened,  and  overheard  a  discourse  that  made  the 
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iMir  on  his  head  stand  up  like  buIruBhes,  and  «very 
limb  tremble. 

"  How  shall  we  bother  Tim?"  said  one  voice. 

"  Take  him  to  the  mountain,  to  be  sure,  and  make 
him  a  toothful  for  the  ould  sarpint ;  'tis  long  since  he 
ksB  had  a  good  meal,"  said  another  voice. 

Tim  shook  like  a  potato-blossom  in  a  storm. 

"  No,"  said  a  third  voice;  "plunge  him  in  the  bog, 
neck  and  heels." 

Tim  was  a  dead  man,  barring  the  breath.* 

"  Stop  !"  said  a  fourth ;  but  Tim  heard  no  more,  for 
Tim  was  dead  entirely.  In  about  an  hour,  however, 
the  life  came  back  into  him,  and  he  crept  home  to 
Norah. 

When  the  next  night  arrived,  the  hopes  of  the  crock 
of  gold  got  the  better  of  his  fears,  and  taking  care  to 
arm  himself  with  a  bottle  of  potheen,  away  he  went 
to  the  field.  Jumping  into  the  pit,  he  took  a  little 
8Up  from  the  bottle  to  keep  his  heart  up — he  then 
took  a  big  one — and  then  with  a  desperate  wrench,  he 
wrenched  up  the  stone.  All  at  once,  up  rushed  a 
blast  of  wind,  wild  and  fierce,  and  down  fell  Tim — 
down,  down,  and  down  he  went — until  he  thumped 
upon  what  he  seemed  to  be,  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
floor  of  sharp  pins,  which  made  him  bellow  out  in 
earnest.  Then  he  heard  a  whisk  and  a  hurra,  and 
instantly  voices  beyond  number  cried  out — 

"  Welcome,  Tim  Jarvis,  dear ! 
Welcome,  down  here !" 

Though  Tim's  teeth  chattered  like  magpies  with  the 
fright,  he  continued  to  make  answer — "  I'm  he-he- 
har-ti-ly  obob-liged  to-to  you  all,  gen-gentlemen,  fo-for 
your  civility  to-to  a  poor  stranger  like  myself."  But 
though  he  had  heard  all  the  voices  about  him,  he 
could  see  nothing,  the  place  was  eo  dark  and  so  lone- 
some in  itself  for  want  of  the  light.  Then  something 
palled  Tiati  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  dragged  him, 
he  did  not  know  how  far,  but  he  knew  he  was  going 
faster  than  the  wind,  for  he  heard  it  behind  him,  try- 
ing to  keep  up  with  him,  and  it  could  not.  On,  on, 
on,  he  went,  till  all  at  once,  and  suddenly,  he  was 
•topped,  and  somebody  came  up  to  him,  and  said, 
■*  Well,  Tim  Jarvis,  and  how  do  you  like  your  ride?" 

"Mighty  Weill  I  thank  your  honour,"  said  Tim; 
•"  and  'twas  a  good  beast  I  rode,  surely !" 

There  was  a  great  laugh  at  Tim's  answer;  and 
then  there  was  a  whispering,  and  a  great  cugger 
mugger,  and  coshering ;  and  at  last  a  pretty  little  bit 
of  a  voice  said,  "  Shut  your  eyes,  and  you'll  see,  Tim." 

"  By  my  word,  then,"  said  Tim,  "  that  is  the  queer 
way  of  seeing ;  but  I'm  not  the  man  to  gainsay  you, 
so  I'll  do  as  yoQ  bid  me,  any  how."  Presently  he  felt 
a  small  warm  hand  rubbed  over  his  eyes  with  an 
ointment,  and  in  the  next  minute  he  saw  himself  in 
the  middle  of  thousands  of  little  men  and  women,  not 
half  so  high  as  his  brogue,  that  were  pelting  one  an- 
other with  golden  guineas  and  lily-white  thirteen8,+ 
as  if  they  were  so  much  dirU  The  finest  dressed  and 
the  biggest  of  them  all  went  up  to  Tim,  and  says  he, 
"  Tim  Jarvis,  because  you  are  a  decent,  honest,  quiet, 
civil,  well-spoken  man,"  says  he,  "  and  know  how 
to  behave  yourself  in  strange  company,  we've  altered 
our  minds  about  you,  and  will  find  a  neighbour  of 
yours  that  will  do  just  as  well  to  give  to  the  old  ser- 
pent." 

"  Oh,  then,  long  life  to  you,  sir !"  said  Tim,  "  and 
there's  no  doubt  of  that." 

*  "  r  non  mori,  e  non  rimasi  vivo : 

Pensa  ©ramai  per  te,  s'  hai  fior  d'  ingegno 
Qual  io  divenni  d'  uno  e  d'  altro  privo." 

Dante,  Inferno,  canto  34. 
tAn  English  shilling  was  thirteen  pence,  Irish  cur- 
rency. 


"  But  what  will  you  say,  Tim>"  inquired  the  littlft 
fellow,  "  if  we  fill  your  pockets  with  these  yellow 
boys  ?  What  will  you  say,  Tim,  and  what  will  yott 
do  with  them?" 

"  Your  honour's  honour,  and  your  honour's  glory," 
answered  Tim,  "  I'll  not  be  able  to  say  my  prayeift 
for  one  month  with  thanking  you-— and  indeed  I'Vo 
enough  to  do  with  them.  I'd  make  a  grand  lady,  you 
see,  at  once  of  Nerah — she  has  been  a  good  wiffe  to 
me.  We'll  have  a  nice  bit  of  pork  for  dinner ;  and, 
maybe,  I'd  have  a  glass,  or  maybe  two  glasses ;  or 
sometimes,  if  'twas  with  a  friend,  or  acquaintance,  cr 
gossip,  you  know,  three  glasses  every  day ;  and  I'd 
build  a  new  cabin;  and  I'd  have  a  fresh  egg  every 
morning,  myself,  for  my  breakfast ;  and  I'd  snap  my 
fingers  at  the  'squire,  and  beat  his  hounds,  if  they'd 
come  coursing  through  my  fields;  and  I'd  have  a  new 
plough ;  and  Norah,  your  honour,  would  have  a  new 
cloak,  and  the  boys  would  have  shoes  and  stockings 
as  well  as  Biddy  Leary's  brats— that's  my  sister  what 
was — and  Nelly  would  marry  Bill  Long  of  Affedown; 
and,  your  honour,  I'd  have  some  corduroy  for  myself 
to  make  breeches,  and  a  cow,  and  a  beautiful  coat 
with  shining  buttons,  and  a  horse  to  ride,  or  maybe 
two.  I'd  have  every  thing,"  said  Tim,  "  in  life,  good 
or  bad,  that  is  to  be  got  for  love  or  money — hui!r»- 
whoop  ! — and  that's  what  I'd  do." 

"  Take  care,  Tim,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "  your 
money  would  not  go  faster  than  it  came,  with  yotir 
hurra- whoop." 

But  Tim  heeded  not  this  speech :  heaps  of  gold 
were  around  him,  and  he  filled  and  filled  aWay  as 
hard  as  he  could,  his  coat,  and  his  waistcoat,  and  hir 
breeches  pockets  ;  and  he  thought  himself  very  clever, 
moreover,  because  he  stufifed  some  of  the  guineas  into 
his  brogues.  When  the  little  people  perceived  this, 
they  cried  out — "  Go  home,  Tim  Jarvis,  go  home*  aiid 
think  yourself  a  lucky  man." 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  won't  part  ftt 
good  and  all ;  but  maybe  ye'll  ask  me  to  see  you 
again,  and  to  give  you  a  fair  and  square  account  of 
what  I've  done  with  your  money." 

To  this  there  was  no  answer,  only  another  shout— ^ 
"  Go  home,  Tim  Jarvis — go  home — fair  play  is  a 
jewel ;  but  shut  your  eyes,  or  ye'll  never  see  the  light 
of  day  again." 

Tim  shut  his  eyes,  knowing  now  that  was  the  wajr 
to  see  clearly ;  and  away  he  was  whisked  as  before-»> 
away,  away  he  went  till  he  again  stopped  all  of  a 
sudden. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  two  thnmb»— and 
where  was  he?  Where,  but  in  the  very  pit  in  the 
field  that  was  Jerry  DriscoU's,  and  his  wife  Norak 
above  with  a  big  stick  ready  to  beat  "  her  dreaming^ 
blackguard."  Tim  roared  out  to  the  woman  to  leava 
the  life  in  him,  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  to 
show  her  the  gold  ;  but  he  pulled  out  nothing  only  a 
handful  of  small  stones  mixed  with  yellow  furze  bloi^ 
soms.  The  bush  was  under  him,  and  the  great  flag- 
stone that  he  had  wrenched  up,  as  he  thought,;  was 
lying,  as  if  it  was  never  stirred,  by  his  side .-.  the 
whiskey  bottle  was  drained  to  the  last  drop ;  and  the 
pit  was  just  as  his  spade  had  made  it. 

Tim  Jarvis,  vexed,  disappointed,  and  almost  heart- 
broken, followed  his  wife  home  :  and,  strange  to  say, 
from  that  night  he  left  ©AT  drinking,  and  dreaming, 
and  delving  in  bog- holes,  and  rooting  in  old  caves. 
He  took  again  to  his  hard  working  habits,  and  was 
soon  able  to  buy  back  his  little  cabin  and  former 
potato-garden,  and  to  get  all  the  enjoyment  he  antici- 
pated from  the  fairy  gold. 

Give  Tim  one,  or,  at  most,  two  glasses  of  whiskey 
punch  (and  neither  friend,  acquaintance,  nor  gossip 
can  make  him  take  more,)  and  he  will  relate  the  story 
to  you  much  better  than  you  have  it  here.  Indeed^ 
it  is  worth  going  to  BaUedehob  to  hear  him  toU  it 
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He  always  pledges  himself  to  the  truth  of  every  word 
with  his  fore  fingers  crossed  ;  and  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  the  loss  of  his  guineas,  he  never  fails  to  con- 
sole himself  by  adding — "  If  they  stayed  with  me  I 
■wouldn't  have  luck  with  them,  sir;  and  father  O'Shea 
told  roe  'twas  as  well  for  me  they  were  changed,  for 
if  they  hadn't,  they'd  have  burned  holes  in  my  pocket, 
and  got  out  that  way." 

I  shall  never  forget  his  solemn  countenance,  and 
the  deep  tones  of  his  warning  voice,  when  he  con- 
cluded his  tale,  by  telling  me,  that  the  next  day  after 
his  ride  with  the  fairies,  Mick  Dowling  was  missing, 
and  he  believed  him  to  be  given  to  the  sarpint  in  his 
place,  as  he  had  never  been  heard  of  since.  "  The 
blessing  of  the  saints  be  between  all  good  men  and 
haun,"  was  the  concluding  sentence  of  Tim  Jarvis's 
narrative,  a?  he  flung  the  remaining  drops  from  his 
glass  upon  the  green  sward. 


AN    ADVENTURE. 

A  circumstance  which  lately  occurred  at  Constan- 
tinople, serves  to  show  the  detestation  in  which  the 
crime  of  treachery  is  held  in  the  East. 

An  Ousta,  or  Captain  of  the  Janissaries,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  escapmg  death,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  that  militia,  concealed  himself  in  a  vault  belonging 
to  a  house  which  he  possessed  in  the  Valley  of  Night- 
ingales, at  Scutari.  There  he  had  lived  since  the 
year  1726,  his  mother  and  sister  being  the  only  persons 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  retreat.  His  relations 
and  friends  visited  the  house,  without  having  the  most 
remote  suspicion  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  con- 
cealed. For  the  space  of  eight  years  the  family  sub- 
sisted on  the  wreck  of  their  fortune,  but,  at  length, 
their  means  were  exhausted,  and  ihey  fell  into  distress. 
They  gradually  disposed  of  their  property,  till  all  ihey 
possessed  was  the  house,  the  sale  of  which  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  fugitive. 

In  this  extremity,  the  Ou&la  determined  to  confide 
^is  secret  to  a  merchant  named  Ibrahim,  who  had 
•nee  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  who  was  still  his 
debtor  for  one-half  of  a  bill  of  12,500  piastres.  The 
sister  of  the  unfortunate  Ousta,  on  presenting  the  bond 
to  Ibrahim,  offered  to  destroy  it  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  one  thousand  piastres.  Ibrahim  affected  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  misfortunes  of  his  old  friend,  inquired 
his  place  of  concealment,  swore  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
promised  the  thousand  piastres ;  but  the  villain  imme- 
diately flew  to  the  Seraskier  Pacha,  and  betrayed  the 
Ousta.  The  minister  heard  his  story,  and,  after  his 
departure,  directed  some  of  his  officers  to  keep  watch 
«pon  him.  A  canvass  was  then  despatched  to  the 
Valley  of  Nightingales,  with  orders  to  bring  away  the 
Ousta,  and  to  quiet  his  alarm  and  that  of  his  family, 
by  assuring  them  that  his  Excellency,  the  Seraskier, 
pledged  himself  to  obtain  his  pardon. 

After  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  the  Ousta  at  length  came  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  follow  his  guides  to  the 
palace  of  the  Seraskier,  where  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  death  awaited  him. — On  being  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  minister,  he  fell  on  his  knees;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  rags  with  which  he  was  covered,  his  Ex- 
cellency raised  him  up,  and  desired  him  to  take  a  seat 
by  his  side.  Slaves  entered,  asd  handed  to  him  a  pipe 
and  coffee.  The  Ousta  was  overwhelmed  with  asto- 
nishment. He  feared  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
mystification  which  would  only  render  his  impending 
fate  more  dreadful.  But  when  a  rich  dress  was 
brought  to  him,  when  two  thousand  piastres  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  Seraskier,  and  when  he  was 
permitted  to  return  home,  his  fears  were  turned  to  joy, 
And  he  retired  blessing  the  sultan  and  his  minister. 


The  traitor  Ibrahim  was  condemned  to  pay  to  the 
Ousta  one  half  of  his  debt,  together  wilh  the  interest 
— a  condition  which  the  municipal  laws  of  Constan- 
tinople do  not  admit  in  any  case — and  he  would  more- 
over have  paid,  with  his  heao,  the  forfeit  of  his  base- 
ness, had  not  his  wife  and  four  children,  on  their 
knees,  implored  the  mercy  of  the  Seraskier. 

The  Sultan  has  expressed  his  approval  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  prime  minister  in  this  affair,  by  sending  to 
him  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  piastres,  and  employing 
him  in.  an  honourable  and  lucrative  mission. 


CRUSADES 


These  were  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Mahometans.  The  rage  for  con- 
quering the  Holy  Land  continued  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, and  gave  rise  to  six  different  crusades.  This 
excitement  was  kindled  to  a  flame  by  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  holy  sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem,  by  re- 
counting, on  their  return,  the  outrages  of  the  infidels, 
who  were  masters  of  that  city.  The  first  crusade  was 
undertaken  in  1096.  Among  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  crusaders,  was  a  monk,  called  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  roused  public  indignation,  by  pourtraying  in  co- 
lours bold  and  strong,  the  indignities  practised  by  the 
infidels,  exciting  kings  and  nations  to  unite  their  eflbrts 
in  waging  a  war  against  them.  He  carried  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand,  and  all  who  joined  the  expedition  wore 
a  cross  upon  the  right  shoulder,  from  whence  th« 
name  Crusade  or  Cruisado. 

Persons  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms,  burning  »vith 
ardour  and  exterminating  vengeance.  All  Europe 
seemed  arrayed  in  solid  phalanx,  ready  to  enter  the 
bloody  arena  of  war,  and  deluge  Asia  with  her  armies. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Waller  the  Moneyless  led  on 
about  300,000  of  this  undisciplined  multitude.  Only 
20,000  of  this  immense  division  of  the  grand  army 
arrived  at  the  bordersof  Asia,  and  those  soon  perished 
by  famine  and  the  sword.  The  armies  who  were 
more  disciplined,  and  were  led  on  by  noblemen, 
princes,  and  able  generals,  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination,  and  mtistered  100,000  horsemen,  and 
600.000  foot.  They  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  putting 
all  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  age  or 
sex.  Notwithstanding  this  victory,  most  of  this  army 
met  an  untimely  grave  in  Asia,  and  the  few  that  re- 
turned, carried  wilh  them  the  pestilence,  leprosy,  and 
small  pox.  A  second  crusade  was  undertaken  in  1145 
by  Lewis  VII.,  of  France:  a  third  by  Richard  I.,  of 
England,  in  1190  :  a  fourth  by  Philip  II.,  of  France,  in 
1204:  a  fifth  by  Lewis  IX.,  of  France,  against  Egypt, 
in  1248 :  and  the  sixth,  by  the  same  king,  against 
Tunis,  in  1270,  where  he  lost  his  life.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  crusades  cost  the  lives  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people — a  sad  commentary  upon  human  na- 
ture— a  solemn  warning  against  blind  zeal  and  a  fatal 
infatuation. 


MONTMOR. 


In  the  old  days  of  tiie  Bourbons,  few  of  the  French 
parasites  were  more  notorious  than  Montmor,  who 
was,  however,  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  a  scholar  and 
glutton. 

One  day  that  Ligniere  attacked  him  about  his  con- 
tinual dining  out.  he  said,  "  What  would  you  have  me 
do  ?  I  am  so  pressed !"  "  I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Lig- 
niere, "  nothing  is  more  pressing  than  hunger." 

On  another  occasion  he  was  asked  why  he  ran  so 
eagerly  after  good  dinners  and  festivals.  "  Because 
they  will  not  run  after  me,"  he  replied,  and  then  add- 
ed this  ingenious  piece  of  etymology :  "  Our  ances- 
tors called  their  feasts  festins,  from  the  Latin  verb 
fesiinare,  to  hurry  or  make  haste  in  going  to  them-" 
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THE    COT    OF    PEACE. 

BY    DOCTOR   M'HENRY. 

Long  tossed  by  stern  misfortune's  wind, 

Upon  the  world's  tempestuous  sea, 
In  this  retreat  at  length  I  find 
A  port  of  sweet  tranquillity. 
The  welcome  of  a  heart  sincere, 
My  long-lost  friend,  awaits  you  here  : 
Then  hasten  to  my  fond  embrace, 
So  shall  your  woes  and  wanderings  cease, 
Within  my  rural  Cot  of  Peace. 

Between  two  hills,  whose  tops  are  crowned 

With  stately  groves,  all  clad  in  green. 
Where  parks  and  meadows  smile  around. 

The  little  rural  cot  is  seen. 
There's  not  a  bush  around  that  grows. 
But  sweetest  music  from  it  glows: 
Then  hasten  to  my  fond  embrace, 
So  shall  your  woes  and  wanderings  cease. 
Within  my  rural  Cot  of  Peace. 

My  garden,  stored  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
No  8i)0t  on  earth  like  this  can  please, 

When  vernal  fragrance  scents  the  bowers, 
Or  Autumn  richly  loads  the  trees. 

What  f)omp  of  power  or  splendid  glare. 

Can  with  these  simple  sweets  compare? 

Then  hasten  to  my  fond  embrace. 

So  shall  your  woes  and  wanderings  cease. 

Within  my  rural  Cot  of  Peace. 

Secure  within  this  sheltering  vale. 

We'll  drive  intruding  cares  away. 
And  slowly  to  the  grave  we'll  steal. 

Unmindful  of  the  smf)olh  decay. 
Our  blessing,  friendship,  while  we  live. 
The  brightest  boon  this  world  can  give  : 
Then  hasten  to  my  fitud  embrace. 
So  shall  your  woes  and  wanderings  cease. 
Within  my  rural  Cot  of  Peace. 


E  V  ELI  N  E'S    FALL. 

Ah  I  weep  for  the  hour. 
When,  to  Eveline's  bower» 
The  lord  of  the  valley 
With  false  vows  came; 
The  moon  hid  her  light 
In  the  heaven  that  night. 
And  wept  behind  the  clouds 
For  the  maiden's  shame. 

The  clouds  passed  soon 
From  the  coid  chaste  moon. 
And  the  heaven  smiled  again 
With  her  vestal  flame; 
But  who  shall  see  the  day 
When  the  cloud  will  pass  away 
Which  that  dark  hour  left 
On  Eveline's  name  ? 

The  white  snow  lay 
On  the  narrow  pathway, 
Where  the  lord  of  the  valley 
Crossed  over  the  moor; 
And  many  a  deep  print. 
On  the  white  snow's  tint. 
Showed  the  track  of  his  foot-steps 
To  Eveline's  door. 

The  first  sun's  ray 
Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  of  the  passage 
Where  the  false  lord  came  , 
But  there's  a  light  above. 
Which  alone  can  remove 
The  stain  upon  the  snow 
Of  Eveline's  fame  I 


HOPE. 

High  on  a  tranquil  billow's  breast, 

I  saw  a  gallant  vessel  ride. 
The  gale  had  soothed  the  sea  to  rest. 

And  wooed  it  as  a  gentle  bride. 

The  sails  were  fiird,  the  snowy  sheet 
Was  smiling  in  the  soften'd  breeze, 

And  like  a  winged  bird,  so  fleet, 

It  skimra'd  along  the  untroubled  seas. 

'Twas  like  a  living,  breathing  thing. 
As  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  light. 

As  maiden  beauty,  in  its  spring 

Of  summer  thoughts,  and  fancies  bright 

I  thought  me : — would  that  gentle  gale 
Thus  bear  it  ever  o'er  the  wave  ? 

Would  no  rude  whirlwind  rend  its  sail. 
No  angry  billow  be  its  grave  ? 

It  kept  its  course  in  glorious  pride, 

And  met  the  laughing  foam,  that  threw 

In  sparkles  round  the  vessel's  side, 
Its  curling  crests  of  summer  blue. 

What  fiU'd  its  sheets  with  balmy  breeze, 
What  sped  it  o'er,  so  winged  and  fleet  ? 

What  made  the  deep  and  roaring  seas. 
Its  snowy  sail,  with  sunbeams  greet  ? 

Twas  Hope,  reclining  on  the  shore. 

That  stretched  her  hand  across  the  deep. 

And  still'd  the  Ocean's  angry  roar. 
And  lulled  the  god  of  storms  to  sleep. 

One  hand  the  anchor  grasped,  and  o'er 
The  main  the  other  one  was  spread, 

The  breeeze  that  kiss'd  Hope's  temples  bore 
That  vessel,  and  her  image  led. 

No  wonder,  then,  it  scem'd  a  thing 
As  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  light. 

As  maiden  beauty,  in  its  spring 

Of  summer  thoughts,  and  fancies  bright. 

C.  H.  W. 


THE    GONDOLIER 


Awake  my  Mariette,  awake. 
See  my  gondola  on  the  lake, 
Awaits,  my  Mariette  to  bear. 
To  her  expecting  Gondolier, 

Her  own  true  Gondolier. 

Haste,  while  the  limpid  waves  in  play, 
Dash  'gainst  the  rocks,  the  surf,  and  spray, 
Then  haste  my  Mariette,  draw  near. 
And  fly  with  me,  thy  Gondolier, 

Thine  own  true  Gondolier. 

Come,  come,  the  moon  adown  the  sky. 
Rides  in  her  chariot  rapidly. 
Then  come  my  Mariette,  my  dear, 
Ner  longer  doubt  thy  Gondolier, 

Thine  own  true  Gondolier. 

The  Gondolier  has  lefl  the  shore ; 
And  swiftly  o'er  the  lake,  he  bore 
The  maiden,  who  unknown  to  fear, 
Has  flown  with  her  true  Gondolier, 
Her  own  true  Gondolier. 


C.  H.  W. 
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A    CHAPTER    ON    NOSE-OLOGY. 


Noses  have  been  divided  into  four  classes :  the  Gre- 
cian— the  Roman— the  Cat  or  Tiger— and  the  Pug- 
There  are  few  subdivisions— the  Grecian  sometimes, 
runs  into  the  Pug — but  the  four  classes  aforenamed 
include  all  important  noses.  Your  Grecian  nose  be- 
longs to  a  scholar-like,  mild,  patient,  resigned,  imagina- 
tive sort  of  a  personage — who  is  calm  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  and  philosophical  when  surrounded  by  storms 
or  trouble.  The  owner  of  the  Roman  nose,  although 
inclined  to  decision  of  purpose  and  magnanimity  of 
heart,  is  haughty,  fearless,  and  choleric.  The  Cat  or 
Tiger  nosed  man  is  mean,  deceitful  and  selfish ;  and 
the  Pug  smacks  strongly  of  weakness  of  mind,  and 
weakness  of  character. 

There  is  more  philosophy  in  the  nose  than  most 
people  are  aware  of  The  face  is  the  dial-plate  of 
the  mind,  and  the  nasal  organ  the  index,  pointing  out 
by  its  shape,  colour,  habit,  and  qualities,  the  excellen- 
cies or  the  defects,  the  regularity  or  irregularities  of 
the  internal  machinery. 

Whenever  you  see  a  nose  starting  from  its  bed 
with  a  prominent  bearing,  and  pursuing  a  right  on- 
ward line  of  direction,  and  inclining  in  its  progress 
gradually  to  the  curvilinear,  full-bodied,  and  well 
proportioned,  depend  upon  it  you  have  got  hold  of  one 
whose  possessor  has  a  mind  of  the  first  order— imagi- 
nation unbounded — who  is  mild  and  tractable  in  dis- 
position— honourable  in  his  intercourse  and  dealings 
with  men — upright,  reasonable  and  decided.  When 
you  meet  with  a  man  who  is  bold  and  adventurous — 
fearless  in  the  midst  of  dangers — patient  of  fatigue — 
fierce  and  irascible  in  disposition,  rest  assured  his 
nasal  organ  belongs  to  the  Roman  order — it  smells  of 
fight.  He  was  made  for  a  soldier.  But  beware  of  the 
cat  or  tiger  nose.  It  is  a  long  and  flattish  instru- 
ment, and  its  owner  is  a  deceitful  friend  and  a  dan- 
gerous enemy — sly,  cringing,  and  lurking  for  oppor- 
tunities to  take  advantage — mean-spirited,  and  a  cut- 
throat in  disposition.  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 
Shun  also  the  Pug — unless  you  yourself  are  the  owner 
of  the  Tiger — in  which  case  there  will  be  a  natural 
affinity  between  it  and  you.  The  former  is  in  dimen- 
iions  contemptible — stunted  and  driven  into  the  face 
— it  denotes  great  imbecility  of  mind,  a  predisposition 
to  credulity,  and  he  who  stands  behind  it  is  easily 
humbugged.  Its  possessor  is  often  thrown  off  his  guard, 
and  the  owner  of  the  latter,  ever  dealing  in  stratagem, 
watches  his  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  him,  and 
seizes  it  with  a  vengeance.  We  eschew  both  the 
Tiger  and  the  Pug. 

The  uses  of  the  nose  are  various  and  important. 
As  a  handle  to  the  face,  very  convenient  for  an  enemy 
to  seize  hold  of  and  effect  a  locomotion  of  the  body 
corporeal ;  as  a  messenger  and  forerunner  of  its  owner, 
to  ascertain  the  quality  and  smell  of  objects  about  to 
be  encountered ;  as  a  thermometer  by  which  to  mea- 
sure the  degree  of  internal  heat ;  and  especially  to 
determine  the  presence  and  quantity  of  alcohol ;  as  a 
safety  valve  and  outlet  for  an  over-accumulated  mass 
of  the  bloody  fluid;  a  prop  and  resting-place  ior  those 


prodigious  -helps  to  the  eyes,  which  the  old  wear  from 
necessity,  and  many  young  men  because  they  wish  to 
be  thought  monstrous  hard  scholars ;  and  as  a  medium 
of  communication,  particularly  among  elderly  ladies, 
of  {hose  "  titillating  joys"  which  are  only  known  to 
the  civilized  snuff  taker;  its  value  is  incalculable,  and 
its  praises  cannot  be  too  loudly  sung.  From  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  the  nose  has  ever  been  a  prominent 
object  in  the  contour  of  the  "  human  face  divine." 
Straight  or  crooked,  long  or  flat,  slender  or  big-bellied, 
carbuncled  or  smooth,  it  has  elicited  the  admiration 
of  the  scholar  and  the  song  of  the  poet ;  it  has  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  the  outward  world  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and,  in  these  modern  days  been  particularly 
exhilarated  by  snuffing  up  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
the  aromatic  Havana — as  ours  is  now. 


A    PUNSTER'S    NARRATIVE 

My  name  is  Somerset.  I  am  a  wretched  man — not 
because  I  am  a  bachelor,  though  I  have  been  crossed 
in  love;  for  how  could  I  hope  to  prevail  on  a  young 
lady,  with  any  sense  of  delicacy,  to  turn  a  Somerset? 
No,  gentle  reader,  it  is  not  that,  but  because  I  am 
cursed  with  a  quality  which  many  would  be  glad  to 
possess.  I  can  make  a  pun  with  such  facility,  that  one 
frequently  slips  out  of  ray  mouth  in  spite  of  my  teeth. 
I  began  the  practice  when  very  young,  and  fear  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  relinquish  it  when  I  am  old,  though 
I  know  it  to  be  bad-in-age,  At  first  I  indulged  myself 
at  the  expense  oi  my  particulzr  friends; — bad  policy,  I 
own,  to  lake  a  liberty  with  a  friend  who  is  particular. 

As  I  would  apply  myself  to  nothing,  my  mother 
feared  I  should  in  consequence  be  a  vagabond,  and  a 
disgrace  to  my  forefathers.  I  replied  by  telling  her 
she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  talking  about 
my  four  fathers,  and  that,  if  she  had  been  an  honest 
woman,  I  should  never  have  had  but  one. 

The  irregularities  of  my  youth  often  gave  rise  to  a 
lecture  from  my  father.  He  said  I  was  bringing  him 
to  the  grave,  and  1  recommended  him  to  get  up  his 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  he  would  find  the  dead  lavguaget 
useful.  My  father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty — an  age 
at  which  he  was  twice/or/y-fied  against  disease — by 
falling  doxim  in  an  apoplectic  fit  in  his  own  garden, 
which  I  thought  was  by  no  means  surprising,  as  he 
went  in  his  slippers.  On  the  day  of  the  burial,  having 
a  funeral  to  perform,  I  requested,  a  rehearsal  of  the 
ceremony,  and,  being  reproved  by  the  mute  who  stood 
at  the  door,  I  called  him  a  blackguard.  I  said  I  doubt- 
ed whether  my  father  was  not  still  Zmn^,  for  his  coun- 
tenance was  livid,  though,  I  continued,  a  man  that 
dyes  generally  changes  colour.  The  procession  started. 
JNothing  particular  occurred  on  our  way,  except  that  I 
pulled  the  check-string  of  the  coach  I  occupied,  in 
Bury  Street,  and  on  arriving  at  the  church  I  remarked 
that  the  window  was  a  much  more  panefid  sight  than 
the  mourners.  When  the  clergyman  began  to  read 
with  a  slow  voice,  I  bid  him  make  haste  or  he  wouldn't 
get  through  the  service  till  the  mourning  was  over. 
Two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  my  father 
left  legacies,  and  who  were  assuming  particularly 
doleful  aspects,  eyed  me,  as  if  they  thought  that  what 
I  said  was  intended  for  them.  Time  went  on,  and, 
being  left  without  means  of  support,  I  advertised  to 
give  lessons  in  writing,  thinking  I  should  then  be  sure 
to  flourish.  My  speculation  failed,  and  I  was  pressed 
in  the  fleet,  where  I  am  now  residing. 


"Oh,  mother!"  said  a  very  little  child,  "  Mr.  S 

does  love  aunt  Lucy.  He  sits  by  her,  he  whispers  to 
her,  he  hugs  her."—"  Why,  Edward,"  exclaimed  his 
mother, "  your  aunt  don't  suffer  that,  does  she  ■?"^ 
"  Suffer  it !"  replied  the  child,  "  yes,  mother,  she  loves 
it!" 
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TROTTING     HORSE     CONFIDENCE. 


Confidence  is  a  noble  looking  horse — he  was  foaled  in  Now  York  state,  and  was,  for  a  time,  owned  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Daniels,  of  this  city — at  this  period  he  had  but  one  or  two,  if  any,  competitors  on  our  turf  His  gupe> 
rior  bottom,  speed,  beauty  of  action  and  form  made  him  a  universal  favorite.  He  was  sold  by  Mr.  D.  to  a 
sporting  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  immediately  dispatched  him  off  to  England;  and  he  has,  by  several  suc- 
eessiul  matches  against  time,  satisfied  our  trans-atUntic  friends  there  that  no  horses  can  excel  the  American 
trotting  nags. 


WIND    OF     THE     WINTER     NIGHT. 

Wind  of  the  Winter  night,  wh-ncecomest  thou  ? 
And  whither,  O  wither  art  wandering  now? 
Sad,  sad  is  thy  voice  on  the  desolate  moor, 
And  meurnfui,  O  raournfiil  thy  howl  at  my  door. 

Say,  where  hast  thou  been  on  thy  cloud-lifted  car  ? 
Say.  what  hast  thou  seen  in  thy  roamings  afar? 
What  sorrow  impels  thee,  thou  boisterous  blast. 
Thus  to  mourn  and  complain,  as  ihou  journeyest  past? 

I  have  been  where  the  snow  on  the  chill  mountain 'peak 
Would  have  frozen  the  blood  in  the  ruddiest  cheek; 
And  for  many  a  dismal  and  des "late  day 
No  beam  of  the  sunshine  hath  brightened  my  way. 

I  have  come  from  the  deep,  where  the  storm  in  its  wrath 
Spread  havoc  and  death  on  its  pitiless  path— 
Where  the  billows  arose,  as  the  lightnings  flew  by. 
And  twisted  their  arms  in  the  dun-colored  sky. 

And  I  saw  a  frail  vessel,  all  torn  by  the  wave. 
Drawn  down,  with  her  crew,  to  a  fathomless  grave ; 
And  I  heard  the  loud  crash  of  her  keel,  as  I  passed, 
And  the  flap  of  her  sail,  and  the  crash  of  her  mast. 

But  it  smote  on  my  ear  like  the  tocsin  of  death. 
As  she  struggled  and  strove  with  the  wa'ers  for  breath, 
"Tis  her  requiem  [  tune,  as  I  howl  through  the  sky, 
And  repeat  of  the  fury  that  caused  her  to  die. 


SOLDIER'S    DREAM. 

Our  bugle  sang  truce,  for  the  night  cloud  had  lower'd, 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky, 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf  scaring  faggot  that  guard- d  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dream'd  it  again. 

Methou^ht  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array, 

Far  I  had  roamd  on  a  desolate  track  ; 
'Twas  Autumn — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way. 

To  the  home  of  my  father  that  welcom'd  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  travelled  so  oft. 
In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young, 

I  heard  my  own  mountain  goats  bleatini;  aloft. 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledg'd  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore, 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part. 

My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  io  the  fullness  of  heart. 

Stay,  stay  with  us — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn, 
And  fain  was  the  war-broken  soldier  to  stay  ; 

But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn. 
And  the  voice  of  my  dreaming  bad  melted  away. 
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HINTS    TO    THE    FAIR    SEX. 

If  we  wish  our  young  ladies  to    possess  health, 
fresh    complexions,   stout    nerves,   and    exhilarating 
spirits,  we  must  recommend  the  abolishing  of  that  use- 
less, cumbersome,  unnatural,  and  mischievons  piece  of 
dress,  ycleped  stays,  corsets,  or  boddice,  till  ihey  have 
attained  at  least  their  twentieth  year,  and  suffer  nature 
to  mould  and  form  their  bodies  according  to  her  incli- 
nation.    They  ought  to  rise  early  and  go  early  to  bed  ; 
to  walk  much  or  ride  on  horse  ;  to  spend  their  hours  of 
employment  in  learning   what  may  be  useful  through 
life,  and  endeavour  to  blend  profitable  instruction  with 
amusement.     During  spring  and  summer,  a  walk,  ride, 
or  other  moderate  exercise  before  breakfast,  is  singu- 
larly salutary  to  most  constitutions,  and  gives  an  agreea- 
ble zest  and  relish  for  food,   unknown  to  those  who 
crawl  from  the  bed-room  to  the  breakfast-tabie.     Plea- 
sant company  is  particularly  desirable,  and    a  great 
portion  o!  iheir  amusements  should   be   taken  out  of 
doors.     Reading  at  proper  intervals  well  clio-sen   au- 
thors, ladies'  magazines,  and  the  like,  and  learning  to 
write  a  good  legible  hand,  are  of  the  first  and  highest 
importance   to  every  young  lady,  as  she  requires  to 
hold  conversation   easily  upon  general  subjects,  and 
correspond  with  her  acquaintances  upon  the  ordinary 
topics  of  life.    But  that  pining  love-sick  habit  of  making 
the  tour  of  the  circulating  library,  is  hurtful  in  the  ex- 
treme. Wading  through  so  many  volumes  of  fictitious 
nonsense,  tends  not  only  to  enervate  the  frame,  but 
also  to  give  girls  a  wrong  idea  of  the  world  ;  and  they 
sometimes  learn  from  unpleasant  experience,  that  we 
have  no  such  heroes  as  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison," — 
such  examples  of  virtue  as  "Joseph  Andrews," — such 
liberal-minded  half-pay  officers  as  "Captain  Lesma- 
bago," — nor  such  guileless  young  men  as  "  Humphrey 
Clinker."     I  by  no  means  wish  entirely  !o  decry  all  the 
fashionable  accomplish menls  and  amuseiueiiis  of  our 
young  ladies,  but  I  say  that  they  give  to  tlieisi  by  l-hr 
too  much  of  iheir  valuable  time.     Let  them  think  upon 
the  industry,  the  early  hours  and  housekeeping  max- 
ims   of  their  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers; 
let  them  reflect  upon  the  blessings  of  health   and  the 
value  of  time;  let  them  coasider  of  what  service  all 
those  gaudy  aquirements  will  be  to  them  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  house  and  family ;  and   let  them  not 
forget  that  one  short  l.-our  spent  in  religious  medita- 
tion, will  affljrd  them  more  real  happiness   and  peace 
of  mind,  ihan  a  whole  lifetime  spent  in  pursuit  of  va- 
nity,    it  is  impossible  a  lady  can  excel  in   every  ac- 
complishment, and  nothing  is  so  disgusting  as  a  mere 
smattering.     Besides,  every  young  female  ought  to  be 
reminded,  that  it  is  not  to  her  airy  fooling  it   in  the 
dance,  to  her  dexterity  in  playing  difficult  pieces  of 
music,  nor  lo  her  caricatures  of  nature,  that  the  man 
of  sense  and  prudence  looks  in  his  choice  of  a  wife. 
To  woman,  xvhatever  be  her  rank,  (says  iVlrs.  Hannah 
More)  I   would   recommend  a  predominance  of  those 
more  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  display  for  their 
object,  rnay    make  her    wise   without  vanity,   happy 
without  witnesses,  and  content  without  panegyrists  , 
the  exercise  of  which  will  not  bring  celebrity,  but  im- 
prove usefulness.     She  should  pursue  every  kind  of 
study  which  will  teach  her  to  elicit  truth;  which  will 
lead  her  to  be  intent  upon  realities  ;  will  give  precision 
to  her  ideas;  will  make  an  exact  mind  ;  every  study 
which,  instead  of  stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chas- 
tise it ;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions  ;  will  bring 
the  imagination  under  dominion  ;  will  lead  her  to  think, 
to  compare,  to  combine,  to  methodise  ;  which  will  con- 
fer such  a  power  of  discrimination,  that  her  judgment 
shall  learn  to  reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid  ; 
and  to  prefer,  not  what   is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new, 
but  what  is  just.     That  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
rather  fitted  for  home  consumption   than  foreign  ex- 
portation,— is  peculiarly  adapted  to  women. 


FOXGLOVE  AND  CONVOLVOLUS. 

A  transparent  murmuring  little  brook  wound  its 
serpentine  course  through  a  large  meadow,  adding 
new  beauty  to  the  luxuriant  grass  on  its  banks,  and 
giving  life  and  support  to  innumerable  lovely  flowers 
that  drank  its  crystal  waters. 

A  beautiful,  purple  Foxglove  lowered  above  its 
companions,  and  hung  its  graceful  bells  over  the  ri- 
vulet. The  meek  violet,  that  like  a  kind  and  judi- 
cious  benefactor,  scatters  abroad  its  blessings  but  con- 
ceals the  giver,  grew  beside  it :  the  golden  buttercup, 
the  rose-coloured  centaury,  and  the  fringed  blossoms 
of  the  bishop's-cap,  were  all  scattered  along  that  mea- 
dow's banks.  Around  the  taller  and  more  vigorous 
plants,  an  elegant  convolvolus  had  twined  its  slender 
form,  and  gave  grace  and  beauty  to  the  friendly  stem 
in  return  for  the  support  which  it  received  It  looked, 
indeed,  as  if  in  a  strange  land,  and  seemed  to  wonder 
by  what  mean*  it  had  been  transported  thither.  Per- 
haps a  bin!  had  dropped  a  seed  on  that  fertile  spot, 
or  the  wind  might  have  wafted  it  from  the  neighbour- 
ing garden.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  it  stood,  bloom- 
ing as  brightly  as  though  enclosed  by  four  palings, 
and  supported  by  carved  espaliers. 

The  foxglove  cast  a  mournful  and  envious  glance 
on  its  clustering  flowers  and  delicate  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  deeply  regretted  her  own  lot.  "  Why  am 
I  doomed  to  be  suspended  over  this  water,  to  contem- 
plate forever  the  reflection  of  my  bells,  while  my  pret- 
ty, but  delicate  friend,  the  convolvolus,  raises  her 
flowers  towards  the  sky,  and  gazes  there  till  she  seems 
to  have  imbibed  its  own  lovely  hues?  I,  unhappily, 
can  only  behold  the  reflection  of  the  clouds  in  this 
brook,  but  if  that  is  so  beautiful,  how  glorious  must  be 
their  sun-^et  hues  when  seen  in  their  unveiled  gran- 
deur!" 

While  the  foxglove  thus  murmured,  she  saw  on  the 
watery  mirror  that  a  change  had  passed  over  the  hea- 
vens:  the  blue  sky  had  almost  disappeared,  and  a 
dark  cloud  cast  a  gloom  over  the  brook :  the  wind 
changed,  and  many  signs  foreboded  an  approaching 
tempest.  The  rain  came  at  length,  and  poured  down 
with  such  violence  that  it  threatened  to  destroy  the 
weaker  plants — but  it  soon  passed  away — the  sun 
shone  out  with  renewed  splendour,  and  a  brilliant 
rainbow  spanned  the  tieavens.  Our  foxglove,  who 
had  been  nowise  injured  by  the  storm,  looked  around 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  her  friends. — The  modest  lit- 
tle violets  were  safe  under  their  leafy  roof:  the  but- 
tercups were  too  low  and  too  yielding  to  have  suffered 
by  it,  and  the  fairy-like  bishop's-cap  was  entirely  hid- 
den among  the  tall  grass;  but  many  of  the  lofty  reeds 
were  snapped  in  two,  and  the  light,  beautiful,  convol- 
volus was  beaten  down  by  the  rain;  its  deep  blue 
vases  were  filled  with  water,  and  many  were  torn  by 
the  violence  of  t'ue  storm.  The  sun  came  out  more 
brilliant  and  powerful  than  ever — it  dried  up  the  su 
perfluous  moisture  from  the  foxglove  and  other  plants 
—  but  its  ardent  beams  proved  too  much  for  the  di- 
minished strength  of  the  convolvolus — its  fragile  flow- 
ers were  withered  and  shrunken,  while  all  the  others 
round  were  rejoicing  in  fresh  vigour  and  beauty. 
The  foxglove,  who  had  attentively  observed  all  these 
changes,  with  a  pang  of  self-reproach,  resolved  thence 
forward  to  murmur  no  more  at  her  fate,  but  to  enjoy 
its  many  advantages,  and  overlook  its  few  defects. 


A  retired  surgeon,  of  the  name  of  Wood,  is  still  talk 
ed  of  at  Hampton,  as  having  braved  the  coldest  wea 
ther  in  winter  in  order  to  follow  bis  favourite  diver- 
sion. He  would  get  up  before  it  was  light,  have  hi« 
breakfast,  and  fish  till  it  was  dark,  at  a  lime  when  the 
wet  was  freezing  on  his  line.  He  had  always,  how- 
ever, a  hot  dinner  brought  to  the  boat,  which  must 
have  kept  hira  from  starving  in  both  senses." 
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AN    OLD    BACHELOR'S    DIARY. 

At  sixteen,  incipient  palpitations  toward  the  young 
ladies. 

At  seventeen,  blushing  and  confusion  in  conversing 
with  them. 

At  eighteen,  confidence  in  conversing  with  thera 
much  increased. 

At  nineteen,  angry,  if  treated  by  them  as  a  boy. 

At  twenty,  very  conscious  of  his  owm  claims  and 
manliness. 

At  twenty-one,  a  looking-;,  lass  indispensable  in  his 
room  to  admire  himself. 

At  twenty-two,  insufferable  puppyism. 

At  twenty-three,  thinks  no  woman  good  enough  for 
him. 

At  twenty-four,  caught  unawares  by  the  snares  of 
Cupid. 

At  twenty-five,  the  connection  broken  off)  from  self- 
conceit  on  his  part. 

At  twenty-six,  conducts  himself  with  much  superi- 
ority toward  her. 

At  twenty-seven,  pays  his  addresses  to  another  lady, 
not  without  the  hope  (»f  mortifying  the  first. 

At  twenty-eight,  mortified  and  frantic  at  being  re- 
fused. 

At  twenty-nine,  rails  against  the  fair  sex  in  general. 

At  thirty,  morose  and  out  of  humour  in  ail  conver- 
sations on  matritnony. 

At  thirty  one,  contemplates  matrimony  more  under 
the  influence  of  interest  than  formerly. 

At  thirty-two,  considers  personal  beauty  in  a  wife 
not  so  indispensable  as  formerly. 

At  thirty-three,  siill  retains  a  high  opinion  of  his 
attractions  as  a  husband. 

At  thirty- four,  consequently  has  no  idea  but  he  may 
still  marry  a  chicken. 

At  thirty-five,  falls  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  seren- 
teen. 

At  thirty-six,  au  dernier  desespoir — another  refusal. 

At  thirty-seven,  indulges  in  every  kind  of  dissipa- 
tion. 

At  thirty-eight,  shuns  the  best  part  of  the  female 
sex. 

At  thirty-nine,  suffers  much  remorse  and  mortifica- 
tion in  so  doing. 

At  forty,  a  fresh  budding  of  matrimonial  ideas,  but 
no  Spring  shoots. 

At  forty-one,  a  nice  young  widow  perplexes  him. 

At  forty-two  venturu.s  to  address  her  with  raised 
sensations  of  love. 

At  forty-three,  interest  prevails,  which  causes  much 
cautious  reflection. 

At  forty-four,  the  widow  jilts  him,  being  cautious  as 
himself. 

At  forty-five,  becomes  every  day  more  averse  to  the 
fair  sex. 

At  forty-six,  becomes  gouty,  and  nervous  symptoms 
begin  to  appear. 

At  forty-seven,  fears  what  may  become  of  him  when 
old  and  mfirm. 

At  forty-eight,  thinks  living  alone  irksome. 

At  forty-nine,  resolves  to  have  a  prudent  young  wo- 
man as  housekeeper  and  companion. 

At  fifty,  a  nervous  affection  about  him,  and  frequent 
attacks  of  the  gout. 

At  fifty-one,  much  pleased  with  his  new  house- 
keeper as  nurse. 

At  fifty-two,  begins  to  feel  some  attachment  to  her. 

At  fifty-three,  his  pride  revolts  at  the  idea  of  marry- 
ing her. 

At  fifty-four,  is  ifi  great  distress  how  to  act. 

At  fifty-five,  completely  under  her  influence,  and 
very  miserable. 

At  fifty-six,  many  painful  thoughts  about  parting 
viiih  her. 


At  fifty -seven,  she  refuses  to  live  any  longer  with 
him  solo. 

At  fifty-eight,  gouty,  nervous,  and  bilious  to  excess. 

At  fifty-nine,  feels  very  ill,  sends  for  her  to  his  bed- 
side, and  intends  espousing  her. 

At  sixty,  grows  rapidly  worse,  has  his  will  made  in 
her  favour,  and  makes  his  exit. 


AN    OLD    MAID'S    DIARY. 
At  15  years,  Anxious  for  coming  out,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men. 

16,  Begins  to  have  some  idea  of  the  tender  passion. 

17,  Talks  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and  disinterested 
aflfeciion. 

18,  Fancies  herself  in  love  with  some  handsome 
man  who  has  flattered  her. 

19,  is  a  little  more  difficult,  inconsequence  of  being 
noticed. 

20,  Commences  fashionable,  and  dashes. 

21,  Still  more  confidence  in  her  own  attractions, 
and  expects  a  brilliant  establishment. 

22,  Refuses  a  good  offer  because  he  is  not  a  man  of 
fashion. 

23,  Flirts  with  every  young  man  she  meets. 

24,  Wenders  she  is  not  married. 

25,  Rather  more  circumspect  in  her  conduct. 

26,  Begins  to  think  a  large  fortune  not  quite  so  in- 
dispensable. 

27,  Prefers  the  company  of  rational  men  to  flirting. 

28,  Wishes  to  be  married  in  a  quiet  way,  with  a 
comfortable  income. 

2.9,  Almost  despairs  of  entering  the  married  state. 

30,  Rather  fearful  of  l)eiiig  called  an  old  maid. 

31,  An  additional  love  of  dress. 

32,  Professes  to  dislike  balls,  finding  it  difficult  to 
get  good  partners. 

33,  Wonders  how  men  can  leave  the  society  of 
sensible  women  to  flirt  with  chits. 

34,  Affects  good  humour  in  her  conversation  with 
men. 

35,  Jealous  of  the  praises  of  women. 

36,  Quarrels  with  her  friends  who  have  lately  been 
married. 

37,  Thinks  herself  slighted  in  society. 

38,  Likes  tnlking  of  her  acquaintance  who  are 
unfortunate,  and  finds  consolation  in  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

39,  III  nature  increases. 

40,  Very  meddling  and  (ifficious. 

41,  If  rich,  as  a  dernier  resort,  makes  love  to  a  young 
man  without  fortune. 

42,  Not  succeeding,  rails  against  the  sex. 

43,  Partiality  for  cares  and  scandal  commences. 

44,  Severe  against  the  manners  of  the  age. 

45,  Strong  predilections  for  the  parson  of  the  pa- 
rish. 

46,  Enraged  at  his  desertion. 

47,  Becomes  desponding,  and  takes  snuflf. 

48,  Turns  all  her  sensibility  to  cats  and  dogs. 

49,  Adopts  a  dependant  relation  to  attend  on  dogs. 

50,  Becomes  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  vents 
all  her  ill  will  on  this  unfortunate  relation. 


Law  and  Equity. — "  Pray  my  lord,"  said  a  gentle- 
man to  a  late  respected  and  rather  whimsical  Judge, 
"  what  is  the  distinction  between  Law  and  Equity 
Courts?"  "  Very  little  in  the  end,"  replied  his  Lord- 
ship, *'  they  only  differ  so  far  as  time  is  concerned.  At 
common  law  you  are  done  for  at  once  ;  in  equity  you 
are  not  so  easily  disposed  of  The  former  is  a  bullet, 
which  is  instantaneously  and  most  charitably  effective; 
the  latter  is  an  angler's  hook,  which  plays  with  its  vic- 
tim before  it  kills  it.  The  one  is  Prussic  acid,  and  the 
other  Laudanum." 
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AUTOMATON    CHESS     PLAYER. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig- 2. 


Fig.  1,  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  automaton  seen 
in  front  with  all  the  doors  thrown  open. 

Fig.  2,  is  an  elevation  of  the  automaton,  as  seen 
from  behind. 


Ftg.  3. 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  3.  is  an  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  the 
shaded  figure  representing  the  enclosed  player  in  his 
first  position,  or  when  the  door  A  is  opened. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  side  elevation,  the  shaded  figure  repre- 
senting the  player  in  the  same  position. 


Fig.  5,  is  a  front  elevation,  the  shaded  figure  show- 
ing the  player  in  his  second  position,  or  that  which  he 
takes  after  the  door  B,  and  screen  I,  are  closed,  and 
the  great  cupboard  opened. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6i  is  a  front  elevation,  the  shaded  figure  show- 
ing the  player  in  his  third  position,  or  that  in  which 
he  plays  the  game- 
Fig.  7,  is  a  side  elevation,  showing  the  figure  in  the 
same  position. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  8,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  chest  through 
the  line  WW,  in  Fig.  5. 

Fig.  9,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  chest  through  the 
line  XX,  in  Fig.  7. 

Fig.  10.  Fig.  U. 


Fig.  10,  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  line  ¥Y, 
Fig.  6,  showing  the  felse  back  closed. 

Fig.  11,  is  a  similar  vertical  section,  showing  the 
false  back  raised. 

The  following  letters  of  reference  are  employed  tit 
all  the  figures: — 

A.  Front  door  of  the  small  cupboard. 

B.  Back  door  of  ditto. 

GC.  Front  doors  of  large  cupboard. 

D.  Back  door  of  ditto. 

E.  Door  of  ditto. 

F.  Door  of  the  thigh. 
GG.  The  drawer. 

H.  Machinery  in  front  of  the  small  cupboard. 

I.  Screen  behind  the  machinery. 

K.  Opening  caused  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  small  cupboard. 

L.  A  box  which  serves  to  conceal  an  opening  in  Ihe 
floor  of  the  large  cuptoard,  made  to  facilitate  the  first 
p)Osition ;  and  which  also  serves  as  a  seat  for  the  third 
position. 

M.  A  similar  box  to  receive  the  toes  of  the  pla5fer, 
in  the  first  position. 

JV.  The  inner  part  filling  up  part  of  the  trunk. 

O.  The  space  behind  the  drawer. 

PQ.  The  false  back,  turning  on  a  joint  at  Q. 

R.  Part  of  the  partition  formed  of  cloth,  stretched 
tight,  which  is  carried  up  by  the  false  back  to  form 
the  opening  between  the  chambers. 

S.  The  opening  between  the  chambers. 

T.  The  opening  connecting  the  trunk  and  chest. 
which  is  partly  concealed  by  the  false  back. 

U.  Panel  which  is'Slipped  aside  to  admit  the  player. 

The  following  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adven- 
tures ol  the  Automaton  Chess  Player,  is  translated  froia 
the  French  Journal  La  Garde  National.  As  a  con- 
nected history  of  the  remarkable  success  of  this  cele- 
brated invention,  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
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Never  perhaps  has  the  appearance  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  phenomenon  attracted  more  attention  in  the 
learned  world,  than  that  of  the  Automaton  Cheas 
Player,  invented  by  Baron  Eerapelen. 

This  automaton  was  first  known  at  Presbiirgh  in. 
1770  It  challenged  the  best  players  to  combat,  from 
wbitih  it  was  always  sure  to  come  off  victorious.  We 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  delight  with  which  the 
foreign  Journals  related  the  wonders  performed  by  this 
marvellous  machine,  nor  the  exaggeration  of  the  flattery 
lavished  upon  ihe  inventor:  a  second  Prometheus,  he 
had  stolen  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  his  work. 

Every  possible  combination  of  chess  playing  ap- 
peared to  have  been  foreseen  by  hia  genius,  so  ad- 
mirably did  the  movements  of  the  automaton  accord 
wilh  those  of  his  adversary. 

Public  curiosity,  excited  by  such  repeated  descrij>- 
tioas,  sooa  assembled  at  Presburgh  a  numerous  ccm> 
course  of  amateurs,  mechanics,  and  artists. 

The  reception  room  of  the  Baron  Kempelen  was 
c«ntinually  thronged. 

The  automaton,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  turban,  and 
the  rich  costume  of  an  Asiatic  Sultan,  was  seated  be- 
fore a  chess-board,  covered  with  his  pieces,  and  placed 
upon  a  cabinet  three  feet  high,  two  in  widlb  and  five 
in  length,  and  moved  on  rollers. 

In  this  cabinet,  the  wheels,  the  cylinders  and  levers 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  machine  are  placed.  Be- 
fore the  automaton  commenced  playing,  the  inventor 
carefully  opened  the  doors  one  after  the  otiier,  and  re- 
marked upon  the  mutiplicity  of  wheel-work  with  which 
it  was  filled,  showing  it  to  be  impossible  to  place  any 
one  within. 

As  soon  as  a  player  exhibited  himself,  the  exhibitor 
famished  with  an  iron  key,  wound  up  tha  machine 
with  studied  grarity,  when  the  noise  of  the  wheels 
oould  be  distinctly  heard  catching  in  a  cog-whc«l  like 
that  of  a  clock. 

The  eyes  of  the  automaton  were  then  cast  down  on 
the  chess  board,  and  after  some  moments  of  apparent 
meditation,  he  slowly  rabed  his  arm,  directed  it  to  the 
pieoe  which  he  wished  to  take,  seized  it  firmly  between 
his  fingers,  raised  it,  and  moved  it  to  the  square  where 
it  should  be  placed.  It  was  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  di.s- 
concert  him  by  a  wrong  movement ;  the  slightest  de- 
parture from  the  rules  seemed  to  make  his  brow  darken; 
he  shook  his  head  as  a  sign  of  discontent,  and  replaced 
the  piece  ill-played  to  the  square  from  which  it  came. 

When  it  was  about  to  announce  a  check,  the  lips  of 
the  automaton  were  agitated,  and  there  escaped  a 
hoarse  sound  like  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  chet 
or  ehe,  which,  though  feebly  articulated,  was  sufficient 
to  warn  the  adversary. 

Thus  nothing  which  could  complete  the  illusion 
had  been  neglected  ;  it  was  not  long,  however,  before 
rite  surprise  of  the  spectator  began  to  diminish;  the 
more  the  movements  of  the  automaton  were  executed 
with  promptness  and  facility,  the  more  it  became  evi- 
dent that  they  were  subjected  to  a  directing  fiirce. 
The  inventor  himself  acknowledged  it,  but  what  was 
this  invention  so  skilful,  and  in  a  game  too  in  which 
one  can  excel  only  after  close  study  and  long  prac- 
tice? Every  eye  intently  fixed  upon  Mr.  Kempelen, 
wught  in  vain  to  discover  in  his  looks,  in  his  manner, 
m  his  slightest  gesture,  some  indication  of  the  means 
which  he  employed ;  sometimes  he  turned  his  back  to 
the  table,  and  again  walked  away  several  steps,  leav- 
ing the  automaton  to  move  once  or  twice  in  succes- 
sion without  approaching  it.  He  moved  the  table  to 
any  situation  the  spectator  wished,  thus  rendering  all 
communication  with  the  floor  or  the  next  room  im- 
possible. 

The  examination  to  which  the  machine  had  been 
submitted,  removed  all  supposition  that  a  child  or 
dwarf  could  be  concealed :  besides,  how  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  cabinet,  almost  hermetically  closed,  could 


they  see  and  direct  the  play  of  a  ckeas-board  apon  tlba 
table  above  ? 

The  mystery  remained  a  long  time  impenetxaUa. 
Master  of  its  secret,  the  automaton  visited  the  eapitalac 
of  Germany  and  France  ;  every  where- it  was  received 
with  extreme  curiosity,  and  often  excited  transportsof 
surprise  and  admiration.  Arriving  in  Paris  in  1785i, 
his  star  became  dim  before  the  celebrated  players  of 
the  Regent  Coflfee  House.  But  one  can  without  shame 
acknowledge  themselves  conquered  by  the  Philidors, 
and  the  Legals,  and  have  yet  a  brilliant  career  to  run. 
On  its  return  to  Berlin,  the  automaton  challenged  all 
the  Lords  of  the  court  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  was 
even  admitted  to  the  honor  of  playing  with  thisi 
prince,  a  great  amateur  of  chess.  In  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  Frederick,  at  a  great  expense,  became  masi- 
ter  of  the  machine  and  its  secret;  a  minute  account 
developed  to  him  all  the  mysteries  of  this  innoceot 
rnagic.  From  that  time  the  delusion  vanished;  tb» 
automaton  dethroned,  disdained,  covered  with  dust. 
was  exiled  to  an  abscnre  apartment  of  the  palacew 
where  it  remained  nearly  thirty  years  hidden  aitd 
forgotten. 

It  owes  its  rcsurrectiou,  in  part,  to  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  at  Berlin,  it  was  taken  from  its  obscurity, 
recovered  its  former  splendor,  and  proud  of  having 
triumphed  over  the  conqueror  of  Austerliiz,  it  again 
commerice<l  its  travels.  London  and  Paris  received 
it  with  renewed  pleasure. 

We  will  pass  rapidly  over  some  years  of  the  adven- 
turous life  of  our  hero.  Accompanied  by  an  exhibitor, 
educated  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Kempelen,  and  always 
wonderfully  aided  by  his  directing  power,  without 
which  it  could  not  move  a  step,  the  automaton  sought 
eagerly  every  occasion  to  distinguish  itself,  and  never 
quilted  the  battle  field  without  being  able  to  say  witft 
Cassar:  Veni,  'vidi,  vici.  At  length,  preceded  by  an 
unprecedented  reputation,  it  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Bavaria. — There  the  astoDiahment  and  enthusiasm 
which  its  play  never  failed  to  excite,  were  renewed. 
So  great  was  Ihe  impression  it  made,  that  prince  Eu^ 
gene  could  not  resist  the  temptatioo  of  becoming  po»> 
seaaor  of  this  chef  d'oeuvre,  and  to  be  initiated  in  ths 
(X5cult  science  which  performed  so  many  wonders. 
This  wibh  was  gratified ;  and  the  price  of  his  initiation 
was  fixed  at  the  sura  of  30,000  francs. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  veil  was  to 
bo  raised,  when  he  was  to  know  this  invisible  genius, 
this  superior  intelligence  which  ruled  the  chess  board. 
He  was  left  alone  with  the  exhibitor,  who,  for  the 
whole  explanation  opened  both  doors  of  the  machine 
at  once;  the  wheels  had  disappeared;  a  man,  a  true 
chess-player,  occupied  their  place.  He  was  seated 
upon  a  low  cricket  with  rollers,  and  seemed  very  ill 
at  ease.  We  can  judge  what  at  this  sight  was  the 
disenchantment  of  the  new  purchaser.  The  solution 
of  the  principal  problem  was  reduced  to  a  mere  jug- 
gler's trick.  These  levers,  these  cog  wheels,  this  cy- 
linder were  but  thin  paper  cuttings,  placed  on  parti- 
tions and  removed  at  will. 

Whilst  the  examination  of  the  interior  mechanism 
took  place,  as  the  doors  only  opened  one  after  another, 
the  player  was  concealed  in  the  back  of  the  automaton, 
his  limbs  fijlded  under  him,  sometimes  leaning  to  the 
opposite  side,  with  his  head  down  and  his  hands  be- 
fore hi;4i;  he  thus  by  turns  hid  himself  as  the  doors 
opened  alternately.  One  or  two  repetitions  were  suf- 
ficient to  habituate  him  to  this  exercise,  and  to  teach 
him  first  to  turn  the  crank  for  directing  the  arm  of  the 
automaton,  then  to  put  in  motion  the  elastic  spring 
which  was  to  move  the  fingers;  and  last,  to  pull  the 
cord  that  the  automaton  might  give  utterance  to  the 
word  check. 

The  player  is  lighted  in  his  box  by  a  taper,  and 
has  before  tiim  a  chess-board  on  wliichall  the  squares 
are  numbered  :  another  chess-board,  likewise  number 
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ed,  is  placed  in  the  eeiling  above  his  head,  and  forms 
the  reverse  of  that  upon  which  the  automaton  plays. 
The  pieces  strongly  magnetised  at  their  base,  by  their 
attraction  upon  some  little  traps  adapted  to  each  square 
of  this  bask  board.  The  player,  attentive  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  these  traps,  knows  precisely  the  move 
played  by  his  adversary  ;  he  immediately  repeats  this 
move  upon  his  own  chess  board  ;  plays  his  own  move, 
and  causes  it  afterwards  to  be  done  by  the  automaton. 

The  ingenious  means  invented  to  establish  a  con- 
nection between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  ma- 
chine alone,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  prince  ;  perhaps 
he  found  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  the  secret.  He  said 
nothing,  and  even  amused  himself  awhile  in  the 
presence  of  some  intimate  friends  in  playing  the 
part  of  exhibitor.  But  that  he  might  enjoy  his  know- 
ledge for  a  length  of  time,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
skilful  player  should  be  employed,  which  would  have 
soon  opened  all  e3'es,  and  given  a  key  to  the  enigma. 

The  prince  (bund  himself  reduced  to  this  alternative; 
either  to  employ  this  skilful  player  or  again  to  con- 
demn the  automaton  to  obscurity.  He  w<is  uncertain 
what  part  to  take,  when  Mr.  M — e — 1,  that  skilful 
mechanist,  who  separated  himselfwith  regret  from  his 
beloved  pupil,  asked  the  favor  to  continue  llie  exhibi- 
tion of  jts  brilliant  talents,  engaging  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  sum  disbursed.  This  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  M — e — Heft  Bavaria  and  exhiSited  the  auto- 
maton with  great  success.  He  was  received  in  France 
and  England  like  an  old  acquaintance  of  whom  we 
just  retain  a  recollection  ;  il  seemed  to  have  renewed 
its  youth  ;  although  the  reign  of  sorcerers  had  passed 
away,  it  still  posse.ssed  the  power  to  fascinate  every 
eye;  in  more  simple  language,  it  always  astonished  by 
the  ingenuity  of  its  machinery,  and  the  skill  of  its  con- 
cealed player.  To  one  or  two  celebrated  players  was 
confided  the  internal  direction  of  the  automaton ;  Mr. 
B— t,  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  L — w— s  in  London,  made  it 
triumph  without  difficulty  over  all  who  presented 
themselves  for  combat;  when  Mr.  M — e — 1  formed 
the  plan  of  working  on  the  curiosity  of  several  cities 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Holland,  where  the  auto- 
maton had  never  been.  To  accomplish  that  design, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  travelling 
companion  who  had  a  superior  knowledge  of  chess  ; 
he  proposed  this  plan  to  Mr.  M.  a  very  amiable  and 
lively  man,  who  consented  to  accompany  him,  and 
become  his  associate  in  the  benefits  of  the  enterprise. 

The  most  complete  success  signalized  the  course  of 
our  travellers.  Wherever  iliey  pitched  their  tents. 
spectators  gathered  in  crowds  to  witness  the  combat. 
The  automaton,  like  a  dievalier  in  a  lonrnament, 
offered  to  his  antagonist  the  advantages  of  arms  and 
ground,  ikat  is  to  .say,  in  the  language  of  ctiess,  the 
pawn  and  first  move,  notwithstanding  which  he  was 
always  successful. 

The  speculation  was  profitable ;  perfect  harmony 
existed  between  the  associates,  whose  accounts  were 
regularly  settled  with  sciipulous  exactness.  Altera 
while,  however,  Mr.  M — e — 1  owed  the  player  a  large 
sum;  of  which,  under  different  pretexts,  he  delayed 
the  payment  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month. 
A  year  thus  passed  away,  and  Mr.  M — e — 1    refused 

to  settle  the  account,  when  M 1  found  an  infallible 

means  to  decide  it. 

The  automaton  was  then  at  Amsterdam;  the  King 
of  Holland  had  early  in  the  rnominc  erisaged  a  fi^urth 
part  of  the  hall  and  paid  for  it  a  sum  in  florins  e(jui- 
valent  to  3,000  francs;  Mr.  M — e — 1  ran  to  announce 
this  news  to  his  associate.  They  breakfasted  gaily 
together ;  Mr.  M — e — 1  hastened  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  to  receive  the  King;  the  assembly 
were  to  meet  at  half-past  twelve ;  twelve  struck,  and 
the  player,  who  should  have  been  in  his  machine,  is 
not  yet  at  his  post ;  Mr.  M — e — 1,  out  of  patierjce,  went 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  delay.     What  is  his  asto- 


nishment to  find  Mr.  M 1  in  bed,  and  trembling 

as  with  an  ague  fit.  What  do  1  see?  What  is  the 
matter?  I  have  a  fever.  What  is  that  you  say?  you 
were  well  enough  an  hour  since.  Fes,  it  is  a  thunder 
fttroke.  The  King  will  come.  He  will  go  away  again. 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  That  the  automaton  has  a 
fever.  A  truce  to  your  jokes.  It  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. The  receipts  were  never  better.  Return  the 
money.  I  pray  you  get  up.  Impossible.  I  will  go 
call  a  physician.  Useless.  Is  there  then  no  means 
of  preventing  this  fever  ?  Fes  ,•  one  only — it  is  to  pay 
me  the  1,500  francs  you  owe  vie.  Well  be  it  so  this 
evening  ?  JSo — no — this  moment.  Mr.  M — e — 1  see- 
ing no  other  alternative  went  for  the  money.  The 
cure  was  wonderful,  the  automaton  never  played  bet- 
ter. The  King  did  not  play,  only  he  advised  hij 
minister  of  war,  who  played  for  him.  The  coalition 
were  completely  beaten ;  but  the  defeat  was  laid  en- 
tirely to  the  account  of  the  responsible  minister. 

The  expedition  of  our  travellers  had  scarcely  ter- 
minated, when  Mr.  M — e — 1  engaged  a  player  to  go 
with  him  t(»  Amerif-a.  A  young  man,  a  native  of 
Mulhausen,  a  pupil  of  the  best  players  in  the  Regent 
Coffee  House,  was  this  time  chosen  for  confidant. 
The  exhibitor  taught  him  the  art  of  concealing  him- 
self, and  above  all  not  to  maUe  the  least  noise  which 
would  excite  suspicion ;  and  finished  his  instructions 
with  these  words.  "  If  you  shall  hear  fire  cried,  don't 
move,  I  will  come  to  your  aid."  The  following  an- 
ecdote, it  is  said,  determined  Mr.  M — e — 1  to  give 
this  advice  to  those  he  initiated. 

In  some  of  his  early  travels,  he  was  at  a  German 
city,  where  was  a  celebrated  juggler,  a  pupil  of  the 
Conus,  and  Pinetts,  giving  exhibitions. 

The  automaton  soon  eclipsed  the  juggler,  who 
piqued,  and  jealous,  went  to  see  hia  rival ;  guessed 
the  secret,  and  aided  by  a  confederate,  all  of  a  Madden 
cried  "  fire."  We  can  judge  the  alarm  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  the  automaton  in  his  fright  pushed  his  adversary 
over  and  rolled  and  turned  himself  about ;  he  seemed 
to  have  become  crazy.  Fortunately,  Mr.  M^-e — 1 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  push  the  machine 
behind  a  curtain,  when  it  soon  became  calm. 

The  trick  of  the  juggler  was  soon  discovered,  but 
did  him  no  good.     His  rival  still  bore  away  the  palm. 

The  automaton  has  spent  many  years  in  North 
America ;  he  has  visited  successively  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  he  is  now 
exercising  his  talents  in  South   America. 


A  Lady's  Promise — Lady  Penelope  d'Arcy,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Thdmas,  Earl  of  Rivers,  who  married 
Sir  George  Trenchard,  was  left  a  widow  at  seventeen. 
She  wedded  secondly  Sir  John  Gage,  Knt.,  and  third- 
ly Sir  William  Hervey,  Knt.,  of  Ickworth,  in  SufTblk. 
This  fair  lady  and  wealthy  heiress  was  wooed  by  three 
suitors  at  the  same  time,  and  the  knights,  as  in  chi- 
valry bound,  were  disposed  to  contest  the  prize  with 
target  and  lance;  but  the  lady  herself  forbade  the  bat- 
tle, and  menaced  the  disobedient  knights  with  her 
eternal  displeasure,  promising  jocularly,  that  if  they 
had  but  patience,  she  would  have  them  all  in  their 
turns;  and  she  actually  fulfilled  her  promise,  for  she 
espoused  first  Sir  George  Trenchard,  of  Wolverton, 
secondly  Sir  John  Gage,  of  Foile,  and  thirdly  Sir  Wm. 
Hervey,  of  Ickworth. 


A  dandy  was  one  day  sitting  in  a  tavern  porch, 
dressed  in  tights,  when  a  wagoner  coming  along,  said 
"  Stranger,  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine,  that  with  ray 
whip  I  can  cut  your  tights  and  not  touch  your  skin." 
"  Done,"  said  the  dandy  ;  and  at  the  word  the  wagoner 
drew  his  whip  with  all  his  might,  and  cut  the  fellow 
to  the  bone,  at  the  same  time  calling  for  the  wine  and 
declaring  that  he  had  lost  the  bet. 
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I    MUST    COME    OUT. 

1  must  come  out  next  Spring,  Marama, 

I  must  come  out  next  Spring — 
I  like  not  the  "  Academy" 

By  Mrs.  Dora  Fling. 
You  know  that  I  am  older  by 

Six  weeks,  than  Fanny  Hayes  ; 
And  Emma  Reeve  will  take  her  leave 

Before  the  holidays. 

To-day,  I  ween,  I  am  sixteen. 

You  know,  Mamma,  'tis  true  ; 
By  all  Fm  told,  I  am  too  old 

For  marching  two  and  two. 
These  coloured  frocks,  it  really  shocks 

So  tall  a  girl  to  wear — 
I'll  not  go  up  to  Germantown 

Again,  I  do  declare. 

I've  written  reams  of  stupid  themes, 

And  done  each  exercise — 
I'm  quite  as  far  as  Algebra, 

In  French,  I've  gained  the  prize — 
I  can't  discuss  Telemachus, 

I  vow,  from  morn  till  ev'n, 
I'd  rather  view  what  people  do 

In  Eighteen  Thirty-Seven. 

I  know  by  heart  each  map  and  chart. 

And  all  about  the  stars, 
And  cannot  guess  why  Venus  is 

So  far  away  from  Mara  ; 
I  know  the  spot  of  Juggernaught, 

And  ^Etna's  burning  crater ; 
Yet  I  declare  I  know  not  where 

Is  Chesnut  Street  Theatre. 

We  walk  a  mile  in  rank  and  file. 

Some  fifty  in  array, 
The  omnibuses  stop  for  us,  as 

We  cross  o'er  the  way  .- 
At  eight  we  rise  with  half  shut  eyes, 

At  two  o'clock  we  dine. 
Warm  water  mix  with  milk  at  six, 

And  go  to  bed  at  nine. 

On  Sunday  drest  in  Sunday's  best, 

We're  sent  to  Church  by  rule; 
Yet  we've  a  pew  that's  right  in  view 

Of  Dr.  Birch's  school — 
How  Master  Brooke  would  cast  a  look 

At  me,  but  all  is  o'er: 
On  board,  he  ran  a  China-man, 

And  sailed  for  Singapore. 

'Tis  true,  I  learn  of  Monsieur  Byrae 

The  waltz  and  gallop  too. 
But  what  the  deuce  can  be  the  use 

Of  dancing  as  I  do? 
No  other  beau  than  Miss  Provost 

Have  I,  I  do  aver: 
And  really  she  is  sick  of  me. 

And  I  am  sick  of  her. 

Six  parts  of  speech  will  never  teach 

The  way  to  Saratoga ! 
How  many  times  I've  rung  the  chimes — 

"  Mamma,  when  may  I  go  there  ?" 
I'll  conjugate,  when  'tis  my  fate, 

To  find  some  lover  mine — 
But  Mr.  Brown  will  be  the  noun 

I  ever  must  decline. 

No  more  with  bread  and  butter  fed — 

I'll  burn  my  pinafore, 
I'll  leave  off  cake,  and  cease  to  make 

A  curtsey  at  the  door — 


But  Captain  D,  of  the  cavalry 

Shall  have  my  softest  praise. 
And  if  I  dance  with  Major  Lance, 

I'll  praise  the  gallant  Greys. 

There's  little  Miss  Susannah  Bliss 

Has  been  to  Cape  May  twice. 
With  Captain  Knight  she  danced,  to  spite 

Her  beau  Lieutenant  Price  ; 
Two  offers  she  had  certainly. 

The  twenty-first  of  May, 
And  broke  a  femart  siofk-jobber's  heart 

Before  the  settling  day. 

Theij  dear  Mamma,  you  really  are 

Excessively  to  blame 
To  see  me  mope  while  some  elope — 

Oh !  let  me  do  the  same! 
I  must  come  out,  there  is  no  doubt, 

Oh  say  not  No !  and  frown. 
You  cannot  see  a  girl  like  me 

Go  back  to  Germantown. 


SONG. 


WRITTKN  FOR    THE    PENNSYLVANIA   ENGINE    COMPANY. 

Wake,  wake,  from  your  slumbers,  ye  young  and  brave; 

Hark  I  'tis  the  voice  of  ihe  wretched  in  .sorrow, 
Wake,  wake,  while  there  is  aught  to  save, 
All  may  be  lost  ere  the  light  of  to-morrow. 

Sons  of  the  beautiful. 

Brave,  young,  and  dutiful. 
Thine  'tis  to  save  for  the  friend  or  the  stranger; 

Then  shall  her  members  see. 

Proud  and  exultingly. 
Brave  Penmi/lvania,  the  foremost  in  danger. 

What,  tho'  your  slumbers  be  sweet  as  the  raoraing^ 
dew, 
Sweeter  the  smiles  that  await  your  returning ; 
While  every  heart,  to  the  deep  solemn  warning  true. 
Adds  a  bright  leaf  to  the  laurels  you're  earning. 
Oh  !  in  what  glorious  pride. 
Brave  ones,  ranged  side  by  side. 
Firm  in  the  cause  of  the  friend  and  the  stranger, 
While,  with  a  willing  hand, 
Each  of  her  gallant  band 
Hail  Pennsylvania,  tho'  foremost  in  danger. 

Fair,  blooming  beauty  with  smiles  is  enwreathing  thee; 

Brighter  than  laurels,  which  fame  can  assign  it, 
And  when  in  danger,  the  smiles  they're  bequeathing 
thee. 
Shall  in  a  Arland  of  safety  entwine  it. 

Whle  bright  smiles  shall  charm  us. 
There's  nought  can  alarm  us. 
Prompt  at  the  call  of  the  friend  or  the  stranger. 
Our  lov'd  ones  regard  us. 
And  blessings  reward  us. 
While  brave  Pennsylvania  is  foremost  in  danger. 

Hail,  hail  thee,  our  State's  Representative, 
Proudly  we  hail  thee,  the  fairest  of  any. 
Long,  long  may  the  joy  and  delight  ye  give, 
Reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave  and  the  many. 
Beauty  shall  sing  thy  praise. 
Honour  shall  wreathe  thy  bays, 
Joy  of  the  friend,  and  delight  of  the  stranger ; 
And  be  the  reigning  toast. 
Every  brave  Firemau's  boast. 
Ever  to  guard  Pennsylvania  from  danger. 

C.  H.  W. 
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BARBERS. 

BY    S.    P.    HOLBROOK,    ES^Q. 


There  is  a  good  matter  for  speculation  in  your  bar- 
ber's brain : 

'«  he  hath  strange  places  crammed 

With  observations  :  the  which  he  venis 
In  mingled  forms." 

His  mind  is  a  dainty  piece  of  Mossaic — a  tesselated 
pavement,  inlaid  tviih  fragments  of  various  forms  and 
eolosrs ;  here  a  bit  of  politics,  and  there  a  bit  of  poe- 
try ;  here  a  little  law,  there  a  little  physic ;  here  "  a 
piece  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  piece  of  white." 
He  cuts  out  his  speech  so  as  to  fit  every  one  wlioj 
comes  on.  He  can  discourse  to  a  farmer,  of  bullocks, 
to  a  merchant  df  ships,  to  a  broker  of  stoclis,  and  to 
a  fine  gentleman,  of  himself.  His  conversation,  for 
the  most  part,  consists  of  what  Wordsworth  calls 
"  personal  talk."  He  deals  with  men,  not  principles. 
Every  flying  bit  of  news,  every  anecdote,  every  good 
thing  said  by  the  leading  wits  of  the  day ,  seems  to 
come  right  through  his  shop  window,  and  to  stick  lo 
him  like  burs  on  a  boy's  jacket.  He  knows  all  the 
engagements,  the  failures,  the  deaths ;  who  pays  his 
tailor,  who  does  not;  who  wears  false  whiskers  and! 
who  real ;  he  can  tell  you  in  a  whisper,  the  name  of 
'the  young  gentleman  who  was  carried  before  the  Po- 
lice Court  for  riotous  conduct,  and  of  the  lady  of"  re- 
spectable connexions,"  who  was  detected  in  \\  alking 
out  of  a  shop  in  Washington  street,  with  a  yard  or  two 
of  lace  more  than  she  paid  for. 

He  has  a  shrewd  trick  of  observation  too.  He! 
speculates  a  geod  deal  on  that  part  of  the  head  which: 
lies  above  the  nose.  He  seeks  a  man's  character  as; 
well  as  his  person  in  a  state  of  undress.  When  a; 
man  is  in  an  arm  ^hair,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  coat 
off,  lathered  up  to  the  eyes,  he  is  stripped  of  all  those 
Kumbrous 'folds,  which  a  sense  of  dignity,  aflfectaiion, 
or  the  duty  of  self  defence  oblige  him  to  wear  about 
him  in  the  dally  >wdlk  of  life.  The  barber  learns  the 
vt&y  .to  his  customer's  weak  side.  He  knovro  just 
how^much  each  one  will  bear  to  swallow,  without 
making  a  wry  face.  Observe  how  that  fat  old  fool, 
now  under  -his  hands,  chuckles  with  delight,  as  he 
tells  him,  "heweversaw  m  man  of  his  age  with  so 
fiew  gray  hairs  upon  his  head." 

Ever  since  reading  the  iArabian  Nights,  1  have  had 
a  warming  of  the  heart  towards  a  barber,  and  the 
■entiment  has  increased  both  by  subsequent  reading 
"and- observation.  Whenever  I  came  across  one  in  q 
book,  I  depended  upon  getting  many  a  good  laugh  out 
•Af  him,  and  I  was  seldom  disappointed.  Authors  fill 
over  the  world  agree  in  the  views  they  take  of  their 
characters.  They  are  always  described  as  jovial, 
light-hearted  dogs,  full  to  the  brim  of  fun  and  frolic, 
running  over  wilh  animal  spirits,  tkeir  tongues  wag- 
ging the  live-long  day,  and  only  stopping  long  enough 
to  laugh.  Care  makes  a  clutch  at  them,  but  they  al- 
ways contrive  to  slip  through  his  fingers.  Poverty 
coraiBs  in  at  their  door,  but  Cheerfulnress  does  not  fly 
put  of  the  window.  Old  age  lays  his  frosty  fingers 
upon  their  brows,  and  they  laugh. in  the  grey-beard's 
face.  A  surly,  malicious,  or  ever  reserved  barber, 
would  shock  our  notions  of  propriety  as  much  as  a 
good-natured  Saracen,  or  a  benevolent  Ogre.  I  grew 
up  in  a  village,  and  gathered  my  ideas  of  a  barber 
from  books;  he  was  to  me  a  platonic  idea,  a  beautiful 
vision,  an  entity,  a  shadow ;  and  when  I  came  to  tlite 
city  and  saw  a  real  painted  pole,  I  took  off  my  hat  to 
it  with  an  involuntary  impulse  of  respect,  and  as  to 
the  day  on  which,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  profession- 
ally talun^y  the  nose,  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  whitest 
of  my  life. 


The  barber,  in  truth,  deserves  all  the  Ivind  treat- 
ment he  has  received  from  the  hands  of  men  'of  let- 
ters. He  is  the  essence  of  good  nature.  He  has  a 
pleasant  look  wilh  his  eye,  and  he  could  not  frown  if 
he  would.  His  wit,  often  as  sharp  as  his  own  razor, 
but  like  that,  it  never  draws  blood  ;  it  never  shows 
itself  in  gibes,  taunts,  and  thrusts.  Perhaps  some 
crusty  old  bachelor,  that  prides  himself  upon  shaving 
with  cold  water  every  morning,  may  think  this  a 
piece  of  especial  humbug ;  if  so,  we  have  reasons  for 
our  faith  as  plenty  as  blackberries. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  would  choose  the  profes- 
sion that  was  not  a  man  of  peace,  full  q{  the 'milk  of 
human  kindness.  Only  think  of  the  temptations  that 
beset  him — twenty  or  thirty  necks  laid  bare  to  him 
every  day  of  his  life,  with  full  permission  to  pass  a 
sharp  razor  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  carotid  arte- 
ry : — who  that  had  a  large  organ  of  destructiveness 
could  refrain  from  occasionally  flitting  a  windpipe, 
when  the  wind  was  east,  or  his  breakfast  not  well  di- 
gested ?     "  Think  of  that,'Master  Brook." 

In  the  second  place,  his  native  goodness  of  heart  is 
fostered  by  the  circumstances  in  whidh  he  is  placed. 
He  lakes  sunriy  views  of  life,  and  sees  men  in  the 
best  mood.  No  one  enters  his  shop  without  having 
a  mellow  glow  of  satisfaction  steal  over  his  soul.  In 
summer  it  is  cooler,  and  in  winter  warmer  than  the 
street,  so  that  the  first  sensation  is  a  pleasurable  one. 
And  whoever  goes  to  get  rid  of  a  beard,  or  an  uncom- 
fortable and  unbecoming  length  of  hair,  feels  happy 
in  his  errand  ;  it  diffuses  a  smiling  look  over  his  face, 
far  unlike  the  frowning  brow  and  compressed  lip  of 
the  poor  fellow  that  creeps  to  the  dentist  tuiiave  a 
tooth  pulled,  or  to  a  lawyer  to  be  helped  out  of  a 
scrape.  He  takes  off  hie  coat  and  cravat  with  an  ex- 
pression of  relief  at  being  free  from  their  tight  grasp. 
He  throws  himaelf  down  into  the  chair  with  an  em- 
phasis not  to  be  mistaken,  and  taking  a  long  breath, 
wafts  away  wilh  it  all  his  anxieties  and  cares.  The 
"  tonsorial  artist"  now  approaches — he  handles  his 
collar  and  neck  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  a  new- 
born infant; — he  begins  to  latherhim — there  i8«  ma- 
gic in  the  touch  of  the  brush — it  thrills  to  the  marrow. 
Now  he  sees  and  feels  the  sharp  steel  playing  around 
his  chin,  and  every  cut  takes  off  a  weight  from  his 
spirits.  It  is  finished — he  arises  a  new  n>an— ^he  feels 
clean  and  smooth  and  pure  in  heart : — he  will  assent 
to  a  paradox,  laugh  at  an  old  story,  and  say  amen  to 
a  prayer  for  his  enemies.  'Happy  the  creditor  that 
seeks  him  at  this  auspicious  moment. 


Genius  vs.  Labour. — "  Of  What  use  is  all  your  stu- 
dying and  your  books?"  said  an  honest  farmer  to  an 
ingenious  artist,  "  they  don't  make  the  corn  grow,  nor 
produce  vegetables  for  market.  My  Sam  does  more 
good  with  his  plough  in  one  month,  than  you  can  do 
with  your  books  and  papers  in  one  year." 

"  What  plough  does  your  son  use  ?"  said  the  artist 
quietly. 

"  Why  he  uses 's  plough,  to  be  sure.     He  can 

do  nothing  with  any  other.  By  using  this  plough,  we 
save  half  the  labour,  and  raise  three  times  as  much  as 
the  old  wooden  concern." 

The  artist,  quietly  again,  turned  over  one  Of  his 
sheets,  and  showed  the  farmer  a  drawing  of  the  laud- 
ed plough,  saying,  "I  am  the  inventor  of  your  favour- 
ite plough,  and  my  name  is ." 

The  astonished  farmer  shook  the  artist  heartily  by 
the  hand,  and  invited  him  to  call  at  the  farm  house, 
and  make  it  his  home  as  long  as  he  liked. 
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RECIPES. 


A  Stuffed  Loin  of  Mutton. — Take  the  skin  off 
«  loin  of  mutton  with  the  flap  on ;  bone  it  neatly ; 
jnake  a  veal  stuffing,  and  fill  the  inside  of  the  loin  with 
dt  where  the  bones  were  removed ;  roll  it  up  tight, 
skewer  the  flap,  and  tie  twine  round  it  to  keep  it  firm- 
ly together ;  put  the  outside  skin  over  it  till  nearly 
roasted,  and  then  remove  it,  that  the  mutton  may 
>brown.     Serve  with  a  ni€e  gravy. 


Oyster  Sauce. — ^Beard  the  oysters  (the  number 
«Hiust  depend  on  the  quantity  required,)  strain  their 
liquor  and  let  it  stand  for  any  sediment  to  fall,  then 
pour  it  off  clear  into  a  saucepan,  and  add  one  blade 
■of  mace  and  two  or  three  white  peppercorns;  let  it 
l)oil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  throw  in  the  oysters  to  let 
4hem  just  boil  up;  take  them  out  and  strain  the  liquor 
•again,  adding  some  butter  which  has  been  rubbed  in 
r,  and  a  little  cream  or  milk. 


Bread  Sauce. — 'Boil  half  pint  of  milk,  and  put  into  it 
a  tea-cupful  of  bread  crumbs  a  little  powdered,  a  small 
chopped  onion  which  has  been  boiled  in  three  waters, 
«and  let  it  simmer  twenty  minutes,  then  add  a  bit  of 
iresh  butter  rolled  in  flour,  just  boil  up,  and  serve. 


Family  Pound  Cake — One  pound  of  flour,  dried ; 

^If. pound  of  butter  beat  to  a  cream;  half  pound  of 
pounded  white  sugar;  half  pound  of  currants,  dried; 
(these  may  of  course  be  omitted,  or  caraways  substi- 
tuted, if  preferred ;)  four  eggs ;  half  a  pint  of  milk. 
^Bake  it  carefully. 


Plain  Cake. — ^Three^quartera  of  a  pound  of  flour , 
•the  same  of  moist  sugar ;  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter ; 
^ne  egg;  two  table-speoniuls  of  milk.  Mix  all  to- 
)|[e(her,  and  bake  it. 


KiCE  Cakes. — Eight  egga;  half  the -whites;  whip 
them  swiftly  for  ten  minuets;  half  pound  ground  rice; 
six  ounces  powdered  sugar.  The  peel  of  one  lemon 
i^ated  ;  whip  all  together  half  an  hour  with  a  whisk, 
4»utter  the  tin,  and  bake  twenty  minutes.  If  a  few 
«araway  seeds  are  added  this  cake  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  weak  stomachs. 


Treacle  Parkins. — One  quart  of  oat  meal ;  three 
♦pounds  of  treacle;  three-quartersof  a  pound  of  sugar ;  a 
little  flaur.  Sweetmeat  or  caraways  ad  libitum.  Mix 
all  together;  then  roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  into  round 
Cakes.    Bake  on  a  tin. 


Barley  Water. — Wash  a  quarter  pound  of  pearl 
barl«y,  boil  it  up  in  a  little  water,  and  pour  the  water 
■off;  add  three  pinis  of  boiling  «q/it  water  to  the  barley, 
and  let  it  boil  one  hour  and  a  half ;  strain  ond  set  aside 
for  use  ;  add  to  the  barley  about  half  the  former  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  boil  as  before ;  strain,  and  when 
cold,  add  to  the  former;  it  is  flavoured  to  the  taste 
with  any  ingredient,  or  may  be  simply  warmed  with 
milk. 


REcrpE  for  taking  Wax  out  of  Cloth. — ^Hold  a 
red  hot  iron  (a  poker  will  do)  steadily  within  an  inch 
>or  60  of  the  cloth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  wax  will 
•wholly  evaporate;  then  rub  the  cloth  with  some  whi- 
tish brown  paper  to  remove  any  mark  that  may  re- 
main. 


Cure  for  the  Rheumatism. — Mix  well  together 
one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  amber  oil.  Rub  the  part 
affecied  first  with  flannel,  till  quite  warm,  then  with 
the  hand  ;  rub  on  a  little  of  the  «ciiiture.  and  «over  it 
with  a  warm  flannel.  Repaat  the  application  twice 
a  day  till  <jured. 


Bake  your  own  Bread. — Most  families  have  port- 
able ovens  or  cooking  stoves,  or  bake  pans.  Buy 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  and  corn  meal,  and  bake  your  ovwi 
bread,  mixed  with  potatoes  and  yeast,  and  you  will  bav« 
double  the  weight  of  good,  wholesome  bread  for  the 
same  price  obtained  from  the  bakers. 


Ginger  Syrup. — Take  one  pound  of  race  ginger — 
beat  it  into  small  pieces  in  a  mortar.  Lay  them  in  a 
pan,  cover  them  with  water,  and  let  them  soak  all 
night.  Next  day  take  the  ginger  with  the  water  in 
which  it  has  soaked,  put  it  into  a  preserving  kettte, 
with  two  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  it  down  to  seven 
pints.  Let  it  settle,  and  then  strain  it  through  muslin. 
Put  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor. 
After  the  sugar  has  melted  in  the  liquor,  return  it  to 
the  kettle,  and  boil  it  one  hour  more — skimming  it 
well.     When  cold,  bottle  it  for  use. 


"Use  of  Salt  to  prevent  Stains. — -If  red  wine, 
fruit,  jams,  &c.  &c.,  be  spilt  on  a  table  cloth,  the  anti- 
economical  mode  of  removing  ttrem,  is  either  to  apply 
bleaching  liquor  at  home ;  or  if  we  are  too  idle,  or 
too  much  occupied,  or  too  careless  about  the  matter, 
we  give  general  directions  to  our  women,  and  th»y 
either  extract  the  stains  or  not,  "  as  it  may  happen ; " 
and  too  often,  if  the  former,  it  is  done  with  so  little 
caution,  that  the  liquid  is  spilled  where  it  is  not  re- 
quired, and  not  being  noticed,  cannot  be  washed  out, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  beautiful  table  linen  is 
frequently  found  with  holes,  that  are  perfectly  unac- 
countable to  the  owner  of  ihcm  ;  and  blame  attaches, 
in  consequence,  to  every  one,  from  the  bleacher  to  the 
shopkeeper.  Bleaching  liquid  is  very  seldom  required 
to  be  used  in  a  family  if  due  attention  he  paid  to^a 
stain.  The  moment  it  is  made,  let  salt,  (common 
table  salt,)  be  rubbed  on  the  spot  before  it  have  time  to 
dry.  The  use  of  the  salt  is  to  keep  it  damp  till  the 
cloth  is  taken  to  the  wash,  when,  without  any'fbrthar 
trouble  or  attention  it  will  entirely  disappear  by  th« 
usual  process  of  washing.  If  the  stain  have  had  time 
to  dry,  the  application  of  salt  will  too  often  fail  in  the 
effect  intended  ;  and  then  the  use  of  bleaching  liquor 
will  probably  be  required.  This,  if  cautiously  rinsafl 
out  from  the  linen,  will  not  iujure  cotton  or  linen 
goods. 


Puddings  that  are  (iuickly  made  without  much 
EXPENSE. — Beat  up  four  spoonsful  of  flour  with  a  pint 
of  milk  and  four  eggs  to  a  good  batter,  nutmegs  and 
sugar  to  your  taste;  butter  teacups,  fill  them  three 
parts  full,  and  send  them  to  the  oven.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  will  bake  them. 


joi 


LRecent  (Jold. — A  tea-spoonful  of  sal- volatile,  taken 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  white  wine  whey  at 
bed-time,  is  a  good  remedy  for  a  recent  cold.  Bathing 
the  nose  in  Warm  water  is  also  a  great  relief. 


Milk  g^NP  Cake. — A  pound  of  sifted  flour;  half 
a  pound  iftutier;  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar;  five 
eggs;  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  sal  aeralus  or  pearl-ash 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  sour  milk  is  best — 
a  tea-spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  nutmeg,  mace  and  cin- 
namon finely  powdered ;  stir  together  the  butter  and 
sugar ;  beat  the  eggs  till  very  light,  and  then  stir  them 
into  the  butter  and  sugar  in  turn  with  the  sifted  flour ; 
add  the  spice;  lastly  stir  iu,  gradually,  the  milk  in 
which  the  pearl-ash  has  been  melted.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  buttered  tin  pan,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate 
oven.  If  you  prefer  bakiitg  it  as  small  cakes  in  little 
tins,  you  must  have  half  a  pound  and  two  ounces  Of 
butter. 
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WIT     AND     HUMOUR. 


A  teetotaler  asked  a  person  who  used  cigars,  what 
was  the  difference  between  a  soaker  and  a  smoker. 
**  The  one,"  said  the  man  of  fume,  "steams  it,  and  the 
other  smokes  it. — The  difference  lies  between  smoke 
and  sleam." 

"  What's  the  matter,  uncle  Jerry?"  said  Mr. , 

as  old  Jeremiah  R was  passing  by,  growling  most 

ferociously.     "  Matter,"  said   the  old    man,  stopping 
short ;  "  why,  here  I've    been   lugging  water  all  the 

morning,  for  Dr.  C 's  wife  to  wash  with,  and  what 

d'ye  s'pose  I  got  for  it  ?" — "  Why,  I  suppose  about 

ninepence,"  answered  Mr. .     "  Ninepence!  She 

told  me  the  Doctor  would  pull  a  tooth  for  me  some 
time." 

The  Devil  to  Pay. — This  phrase  doubtless  origi- 
nated in  a  printing  office,  on  some  Saturday  night's 
settlement  of  weekly  wages.  "  John,"  says  the  pub- 
lisher to  the  book-keeper,  "  how  stands  the  cash  ac- 
count ?" — "  Small  balance  on  hand,  sir." — "  Let's  see," 
rejoins  the  publisher,  "  how  far  will  that  go  toward 
satisfying  the  hands  ?"  John  begins  to  figure  arith- 
metically— so  much  due  to  Potkins,  so  much  toTypus, 
so  much  to  Grubble,  and  so  on,  through  a  dozen  dittos. 
The  publisher  stands  aghast.  "  Here  is  not  money 
enough  by  a  jugful." — "No,  sir;  and,  besides,  there 
is  the  devil  to  pay." 

After  the  famous  battle  of  Lissa,  in  which  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  with  30,000  men,  defeated  the  Aus- 
trian army  of  90,000  men,  he  unexpectedly  rode  on  to 
the  castle  of  Lissa,  a  small  village  on  the  approach  to 
Breslau,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  A  party  of  Austrian  officers  were  not  a 
little  surprised  when  their  conqueror  entered  the  room 
where  they  were  assembled,  modestly  inquiring,  "Have 
you  any  room  for  me  here,  gentlemen  ?" 

Scene  in  a  Grocery  Store. — "  I  wants  one  cent's 
worth  of  Scotch  snuff  and  change  for  half  a  dollar  ; 
and  my  mother  wants  to  borrow  your  spade  and  half 
gallon  measure,  to  try  if  the  vinegar  is  right  she 
bought  at  the  other  store." 

"  My  mother  says  you  must  lend  her  fifty  cents,  and 
put  it  on  the  book.  She  says  your  bacon  ain't  good, 
and  she  don't  keep  no  account  no  where  else." 

Jonathan  presented  himself  and  his  intended  to  the 
minister,  for  the  purpose  of  being  married.  Being 
asked  if  they  had  been  published — Oh !  1  guess  so — 
for  I  told  it  to  uncle  Ben,  and  he  told  his  wife  of  it 
more  than  a  week  ago.  .^^  ■^. 

Salutations. — Perhaps  there  is  no  phrase  in  coto- 
mon  use  more  trite  and  unmeaning  than  that  of  "  How 
do  you  do,  sir  ?"  as  applied  by  persons  meeting  in  the 
streets,  or  by  those  who  are  introduced  to  each  other. 
If  this  mode  of  salutation  were  altered  to,  "  Health 
and  happiness  to  you,  sir,"  it  would  netMbe  without 
meaning,  and  would  generally  express  The  sincere 
wish  of  the  heart ;  for  no  man  desires  the  unhappiness 
of  a  fellow-creature,  unless  he  be  his  inveterate 
enemy. 

Repentance. — In  Overton,  Tennessee,  two  bro- 
thers, professing  Christianity,  had,  some  days  since,  a 
difference  about  shooting,  and  being  strong,  able-bodied 
men,  engaged  in  a  terrible  and  bloody  fight  in  conse- 
quence. After  the  fight,  they  agreed  to  permit  their 
mother  to  give  them  each  a  complete  cowhiding, 
which  she  did  with  severity,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties. 


"  If  you  call  this  skinning,"  said  a  man  under  the 
hands  of  a  knight  of  the  lather  box,  "  if  you  call  this 
skinning,  it's  not  so  bad  ;  but  if  you  call  it  shaving,  I 
should  prefer  to  have  you  take  the  other  side  of  your 


"  Lord,  Nancy,"  said  a  girl  getting  out  of  the  stage 
a  few  days  since,  at  one  of  the  factories  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  "  you've  no  idea  how  tickled  I  be  to  see  you  !" 
"  I  guess  you  can't  be  more  tickleder  than  I  be,"  says 
Betsey,  "  to  be  sure." 

Evil  Omen. — Some  people,  even  in  very  high 
quarters,  it  is  said,  have  an  objection  to  thirteen  at 
dinner.  Dr.  Kitchener,  the  other  day,  happened  to  be 
one  of  a  company  of  that  number,  at  Dr.  Henderson's, 
and  on  its  being  remarked,  and  pronounced  unlucky, 
he  said — "  I  admit  that  it  is  unlucky  in  one  case." — 
"  What  case  is  that  ?" — "  When  there  is  only  dinner 
for  twelve." 

An  Irishman  having  driven,  the  ether  night  dur- 
ing the  rain,  a  gentleman  and  his  family  home  from 
the  theatre,  was,  on  reaching  the  gentleman's  resi- 
dence, accosted  thus  :  "  Are  you  not  very  wet  ?"  To 
which  he  replied,  "  Arrah,  I  don't  know  about  being 
wet ;  but  plase  your  honor,  I'm  very  dry." 

Rustic  Simplicity. — A  young  countryman,  a  short 
time  since,  was  sent  to  New  York  to  amuse  himself, 
and  see  the  lions.  After  wandering  through  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city,  and  sufficiently  satisfying  his  cu- 
riosity, he  returned  home  to  his  father,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  adventures.  "  Well,  John,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  what  do  you  think  of  York?"  John,  stretching 
up  his  neck,  and  looking  very  wise,  said — "Why,  daddy, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  tarnation  nice  place  when  it  gets 
finished." 

A  boatman  asked  his  captain  what  A.  M.  stood  for 
after  a  man's  name?  to   which  the  captain  answered  , 
with  a  look  of  great  sagacity,  '  why,  Anti-Mason,  you 
darned  fool !' 

A  Bore. — "  I  want  to  see  some  of  your  gimblets," 
said  a  greenhorn  one  day  as  he  entered  a  hardware 
store.  The  dealer  took  down  several  parcels,  nei- 
ther of  which  suited.  "  Well,  then,  what  kind  do  you 
want?  here  is  almost  every  variety."  "Why,  darn  it, 
I  want  them  what  bores  square  holes." 

Two  travellers  being  robbed  in  a  wood,  and  tied  to 
trees  at  seme  distance  from  each  other,  one  of  them  in 
despair  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  I'm  undone !"  "  Are  you  ?" 
said  the  other, "  then  I  wish  you  would  come  and  un- 
do me." 

On  Hoeing. — In  a  certain  village,  lived  a  very  ho- 
nest farmer,  who,  having  a  number  of  men  hoeing  in 
a  field,  went  to  see  how  his  work  got  on.  Finding 
one  of  them  sitting  upon  a  stone,  he  reproved  him  for 
idleness.  The  man  answered,  "  I  thirst  for  the  spirit." 
"  You  are  yery  apt  at  quoting  scripture,"  said  the  for- 
mer, "  and  I  wish  you  were  as  ready  to  obey  its  in- 
junctions ;  recollect  the  text.  Hoe !  every  one  that 
thirsteth !"  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  man  imme- 
diately resumed  his  labour. 

On  Dit. — It  is  said  that  the  most  cutting  thing  to 
poor  Orpheus,  when  he  lost  his  beloved  consort  by  her 
too  great  curiosity,  was  a  punning  devil  coming  up  to 
him,  as  he  stood  dumb-founded  at  his  misfortune,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  youWe  rid  I  see!"     (Eurydice.) 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  GEORGE  WYTHE. 
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^  The  name  of  every  patriot  who  aided  in  gaining 
the  liberty  we  now  so  permanently  enjoy,  is  remem- 
bered and  repeated  with  veneration  and  respect.  A 
particular  regard  is  felt  for  those  whose  names  are 
enrolled  on  that  bold  and  noble  production,  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  Their  names,  with  many 
others  who  espoused  ihe  cause  of  freedom,  will  glide 
down  the  stream  of  time  on  the  gentle  waves  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude,  until  merged  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  This  single  act  has  placed  them  on  the  list 
of  immortal  fame. 

Among  them  was  George  Wythe,  a  native  of  Eliza- 
beth city,  in  Virginia,  born  in  1728,  of  respectable  pa- 
rents. His  father  was  a  thriving  farmer,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  woman  of  unusual  worth,  talents,  and  learning. 
His  school  education  was  limited,  and,  like  Washing- 
ton, Lafayette,  and  a  large  proportion  of  great  men, 
he  was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  the  most  of  his 
N 


learning 

rect  priw 

From 


e  early  impressions  of  noble  and  cor- 


»e  acquired  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ian- 
he  was  led  to  the  pure  waters  of 
her  he  was  indebted  for-  the  forma- 
ithful  mind, 
itely  for  him,  death  snatched  away,  near- 
ly at  the  same  time,  both  his  parents,  leaving  him, 
still  in  his  minority,  without  a  hand  to  guide,  or  a 
voice  to  warn  him,  against  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure and  the  seductions  of  vice. 

His  father  left  him  a  fortune,  which,  by  prudence 
and  frugality,  was  sufficient  to  render  his  circum- 
stances easy  and  comfortable.  But,  like  too  many 
only  sons,  his  father  had  not  inured  him  to  business 
habits ;  he  was  soon  led  astray — be  was  captivated 
by  amusements  ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  age  of 
thirty,  his  time  was  spent  in  pursuit  o^  the  phantomg 
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of  pleasurable  diversions,  and  in  idle  company,  neglect- 
ing both  study  and  business. 

Like  the  prodigal,  he  then  came  to  himself;  return- 
ed to  the  paths  of  virtue;  studied  the  profession  of  the 
law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  one 
of  its  brightest  luminaries — one  of  its  most  eminent 
members.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  pur- 
sued the  paths  of  wisdom  most  scrupulously,  and 
showed  to  his  friends  and  the  world,  that  a  young 
man,  although  led  astray  by  the  prowling  wolves  of 
vice,  can  burst  the  chains  that  bind  him — redeem  his 
character — correct  his  habits — and  become  a  useful 
and  virtuous  member  of  society.  So  done  George 
Wythe;  go  thou,  and  do  likewise.  He  felt  most 
keenly,  regretted  most  sincerely,  but  redeemed  most 
nobly,  the  mis-spent  time  of  his  younger  days.  If  this 
should  chance  to  meet  the  eyes  of  any  man  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  let  me  say  to  him,  "imitate  the 
striking  example  of  George  Wythe."  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  maintained  the  professional  dignity  of  the  bar 
better  than  him,  or  was  more  highly  esteemed  by  his 
most  intimate  acquaintances.  He  was  scrupulously 
honest,  and  would  never  proceed  in  a  case  until  con- 
vinced justice  required  his  services.  If,  by  any  de- 
ception, a  client  induced  him  to  embark  in  a  suit  that 
he  subsequently  discovered  was  unjust,  he  refunded 
his  fee,  and  abandoned  his  cause. 

His  virtuous  habits,  extreme  fidelity,  judicial  ac- 
[liirements,  and  extensive  knowledge,  gained  for  him 
public  confidence  and  esteem.  He  was,  for  a  long 
time,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and,  under 
the  new  government,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Chancellor  of  Virginia,  which  office  he  filled,  with 
honour  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his  native  State, 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  A»  a  legislator,  he  was 
highly  esteemed  for  talent,  integrity,  and  indepen- 
dence. He  was  not  the  tool  of  party,  he  stood  upon 
his  own  bottom,  Mid  depended  opon  his  own  judg- 
ment. In  1764,  on  the  14th  of  November,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  pe- 
tition to  the  King,  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
impropriety  and  injustice  of  the  proposed  Stamp  Act 

The  remonstrance  was  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr. 
Wythe,  and  was  drawn  in  language  so  bold  and 
strong,  that  it  alarmed  many  of  his  colleagues,  and 
underwent  considerable  modification>4|D  ^ivest  it  of 
what  they  deemed  a  tincture  of  treason.  I  He  under- 
stood and  properly  appreciated  the  true  dimity  of  man, 
and  was  not  born  to  succumb  or  quail  beneath  the 
tyranny  of  a  haughty  monarch  or  an  aspiring  ministry. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the  house 
of  Burgesses  in  1768,  when  Virginia  blood  and  Virginia 
patriotism  were  roused,  and  passed  the  memorable  re- 
solutions, asserting  their  exclusive  right  to  levy  their 
own  taxes  ;  accused  ministers  and  parliament  of  vio- 
lating the  British  constitution  ;  and  denied  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  transport  and  try  persons  in  England 
for  crimes  committed  in  the  Colonies. 

In  passing  these  resolutions,  parliamentary  rules 
■were  dispensed  with,  they  went  through  with  the  on- 
ward course  of  an  avalanche,  the  members  antici- 
pating the  proroguing  power  of  the  Governor,  who, 


on  hearing  of  their  tenor,  immediately  dissolved  them. 
But  he  was  half  an  hour  too  late  ;  they  had  passed 
their  final  reading,  and  were  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  House,  and  beyond  hi«  power  to  veto  or  expunge. 

This  step  of  the  Governor  was  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  the  people  proudly  and 
boldly  returned  all  the  old  patriotic  members  to  the 
next  session,  with  several  new  ones  of  the  same  stamp. 
During  the  recess,  the  love  of  liberty  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples had  increased  in  their  bosoms,  and  they  had 
imparted  the  same  sentiments  to  their  constituents. 

Among  the  new  members,  was  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Wythe,  had  imbibed 
his  principles,  and  now  stood  forth  a  bold  and  promi- 
nent champion  of  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

From  this  time  onward,  Mr.  Wythe  continued  to 
oppose  parliamentary  oppression,  and  vindicate  the 
rights  of  his  conntry.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  movements,  he  joined  a  volunteer  corps, 
shouldered  his  musket,  determined  to  vindicate  in  the 
field  the  principles  he  had  incalcated  in  the  legisla- 
tive hall.  But  his  talents  as  a  statesman  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  move  long  in  this  sphere  of  action  ;  and 
in  August,  1775,  he  was  called  to  take  a  seat  in  that 
Congress,  which,  in  less  than  a  year  from  that  time, 
proclaimed  to  the  astonished  Britons,  and  to  the  v;orld, 
the  freedom  and  emancipation  of  the  Colonies,  affixed 
their  names  to  the  Declaration  ol  Independence,  re- 
solved that  it  should  prove  either  the  chart  of  Liberty 
or  the  warrant  of  death,  appealing  to  Heaven  for  the 
justness  of  their  cause. 

In  1776,  in  November,  Messrs.  Wythe,  Pendleton, 
and  Jefferson,  were  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  and  although  much  other  business  devolved 
upon  them,  they  prepared  and  reported  to  the  general 
Assembly,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  by  the 
18th  of  June,  1779.  This  new  code  commenced  the 
revision  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  England, 
and  brought  it  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
government.  It  underwent  the  revision  of  Mr.  Wythe, 
was  truly  republican,  and  does  great  honour  to  the 
heads,  hearts,  and  learning  of  the  committee. 

In  1777,  Mr.  Wythe  wa«  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates ;  the  same  year,  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  subsequently,  under  a 
new  organization  of  the  judiciary,  sole  chancellor.  A 
more  impartial  judge  never  graced  the  bench  than 
George  Wythe.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  swerve 
from  the  strictest  rules  of  justice,  and,  as  a  profound 
jurist  and  expounder  of  the  law,  he  stood  pre-eminent. 
He  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  law  in  the 
college  of  Williatn  and  Mary,  where  he  continued 
with  success,  until  his  increasing  duties  compelled 
him  to  resign.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

He  put  in  full  practice  his  principles  of  liberty,  by 
emancipating  his  slaves,  and  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  support.  One  of  them  he  had  not  only  given 
a  common  education,  but  had  taught  him  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  his  premature  death  prevented  the  comi^e- 
tion  of  his  education,  and  a  development  of  African 
talent. 
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In  his  private  character,  Mr.  Wyihe  was  amiable, 
modest,  charitable,  and  humane.  He  sought  to  im- 
prove the  society  in  which  he  moved,  and  used  great 
exertions  to  guard  young  men  against  the  purlieus  of 
vice.  He  was  iridustrieus,  temperate,  practically  a 
Christian,  and  above  reproach.  He  died  suddenly, 
from  the  effects  of  poison,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1806, 
universally  esteemed,  beloved,  and  regretted.  It  is 
believed  the  poison  was  administered  by  George 
Wyihe  Sweny,  a  grandson  of  his  sister,  who  expected 
to  arrive  sooner,  by  his  death,  at  the  enjoyment  of  a 
part  of  his  estate ;  but  which  fortunately  was  prevent- 
ed by  a  codicil,  made  just  before  his  decease.  Al- 
though the  ungrateful  wretch  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  circumstances  were  so 


strong  against  him,  that  he  was  stamped  by  the  public 
mind  with  the  black,  the  awful,  the  enduring  stigma 
of  a  murderer. 

Jefierson,  in  delineating  the  character  of  the  kh 
structor  of  his  youth,  remark* : — "  No  man  ever  left 
behind  him  a  character  more  venerated  than  George 
Wythe.  His  virtue  was  of  the  purest  kind;  his  inte- 
grity inflexible,  and  his  justice  exact ;  of  warm  pa- 
triotism, and  devoted  as  he  was  to  liberty  and  the  na- 
tural and  equal  rights  of  men,  he  might  be  truly  call- 
ed the  Cato  of  his  country,  without  the  avarice  of  a 
Roman  ;  for  a  more  disinterested  person  never  lived. 
Such  was  George  Wythe,  the  honour  of  his  own,  and 
a  model  of  futcire  times."  Ammonics. 


ZELTMA    DEAREST. 

A    SERENADE. 

"  Zelima,  dearest,  from  slumber  awaken. 

Still  sleeps  the  moonbeam  on  lake  and  on  tre«, 

The  fairest  and  purest  their  rest  have  now  taken. 
Save  the  stars,  dearest  Zelima,  waiting  for  thee. 

"  Come,  Zelima,  come,  ere  the  crystallized  blossom 
Is  robb'd  of  its  gems  by  the  bright  beams  of  day. 

While  nature  has  crept  into  night's  silent  bosom, 
Come.rov©  with  me,8weetest,the  moonlighted  way." 

"  I  bless  thee,  my  Azor,  for  chasing  my  slumber. 
For  visions  of  sorrow  stole  over  my  rest, 

And  voices  were  mingling  in  sad  fairy  number, 
A  tale  of  the  shrine  I  have  built  in  thy  breast. 

"They  told  me  how  beauteous  and  bright  was  the 
flower, 
When  the  breezes  of  summer  its  tendrils  upbore. 
But  the  rude  blast  of  winter  had  ruin'd  the  bower. 
And  the  bright  leaves  were  scatter'd,  to  blossom  no 
more. 

"  So  sang  they,  that  love  for  awhile  sweetly  flourished. 
But  like  a  fair  bud,  it  would  sink  to  decay, 

When  time  dims  the  breast  which  its  young  blossoms 
nourished, 
'Twill  weep  o'er  its  sorrows,  and  wither  away." 

"  Nay,  banish  thy  visions, — as  soon  might  the  h«av«n 
Forget  in  its  glory  of  moonlight,  to  lave 

In  dew-drops  the  soft  sleeping  flowers  of  Even, 
Or  Ocean  be  dreg'd  to  its  emerald  cave. 

"  As  well  might  the  stream  that  for  ages  ran  dancing. 
Turn  back  from  the  source  of  its  wand'rings  free. 

Or  the   bright  stars  of  evening,  in   day  clouds  be 
glancing. 
As  this  boswm  be  beating,  and  beat  not  for  thee." 

Bat,  still  in  its  orbit,  in  silvery  gloamings. 

The  Queen  of  (air  evening  steals  over  the  sky, 

Still  smiles  the  fair  day,  in  its  own  sunny  beamings, 
And  the  blue  waves  of  Ocean,  curl  proudly  and 
high. 

The  stream  that  for  ages  ran  gaily  along,  ' 

Slill  glides  like  a  spirit  among  the  green  hills, 

And  the  heart  of  that  lover  leaps  light  as  the  song 
Of  the  bright  flashing  water  that  sings  through  its 
rills. 

The  Maid's  blooming  bower  remains  'mid  the  roses. 
There  swells  the  fond  nightingale's  evening  tone, 

There  Nature,  its  earliest  blossom  uncloses. 
But  Zelima  seeks  it  by  moonlight — alone. 

G.  H.  W. 


LINES  IN  MEMORY  OF  A  FRIEND. 

I  gazed  on  his  face  and  I  thonght  on  his  life. 
As  he  lay  in  his  cold  shroud  before  me ; 

Days  of  friendship,  with  heart-stirring  images  rife, 
Like  a  shadowy  rision  came  o'er  me. 

I  saw  the  dim  groves,  where  we  thoughtfally  strayed, 
When  in  learning,  our  young  hearts  delighted. 

The  Halls  of  Philosophy,  where  we  oft  paid 
Deeper  homage  with  spirits  excited. 

I  gazed  on  the  soul-speaking  brow,  reft  of  thoaght. 
On  the  fancy-lit  eye,  shorn  of  brightness. 

Each  nice  chisell'd  feature,  with  eloquence  fraught, 
Held  some  traces  of  mind  in  death's  whitenMs. 

I  thought  on  his  high-minded  virtue  and  truth, 
On  his  friendship  through  long  years  that  lasted, 

Each  hour  of  sweet  converse,  we  held  in  gay  youth. 
And  our  manhood's  fond  hope,  sadly  blasted. 

A  smile  seemed  to  lighten  his  cold,  silent  lips. 
Such  as  oft  o'er  his  pale  features  fleeted, 

Twas  slowly  retreating  before  death's  eclipse. 
As  his  spirit  aloft  had  retreated. 

I  remember'd  emotions,  that  smile  oft  bespoke. 
When  we  met  and  the  long  past  recited  ; 

And  I  prayed  that  the  bands   which  his  early  flight 
broke. 
Might  ia  Heaven  again  be  united. 


THE    FIRE  FLY. 

Little  flying  lamp  of  night- 
Why  so  transient  is  thy  light  ? 

I  would  wish  'twere  always  shining. 
While  I'm  now  thy  course  divining; 

Thine  is  not  a  borrowed  light. 
Little  flying  lamp  of  night ! 

Perhaps  to  guide  some  busy  fairy, 
Across  the  lawn,  or  to  her  dairy; 

Or  may  be,  'tis  to  light  her  bower 
In  the  silent  midnight  hour. 

Thou  shinest  thus,  with  brilliant  ligh^ 
Pretty  little  lamp  of  night! 

Perhaps  it  is  to  teach  to  earth. 
The  modesty  of  innate  worth ; — 

For  soon  as  seen,  thy  light  is  gone, 
As  if  ashamed  to  see  thy  own ; 

Thus  it  is  thou  hid'st  thy  light, 
Little  modest  lamp  of  night! 
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THE  CURATE  AND  THE  COQUETTE 


"  Well,  really  I  think  I  shall  go  to  church  this  morn- 
ing," exclaimed  Lady  Clara  Torrington;  and,  springing 
from  ths  sofa  on  which  she  was  reclining,  she  tossed 
away  a  French  novel,  over  which  she  had  yawned  for 
the  last  half  hour,  and  rung  the  bell  to  summon  her 
attendant. 

"Do  you  hear  ray  resolve,  Jane?"  continued  she, 
addressing  her  sister,  who  was  engaged  in  writing  at 
a  table  near  her. 

"  I  hear,  but  do  not  believe,"  calmly  rejoined  her 
sister. 

"  It  is  a  fact — I  positively  intend  to  go  to  church." 
Her  companion  raised  her  eyes,  and  regarded  her 
with  looks  of  unequivocal  amazement,  "  Go  to  church, 
and  in  the  country,  what  an  idea!  but  then  you  are  such 
an  odd  person,"  and  she  quietly  resumed  her  employ- 
ment. 

"  Positively,  Jane,  I  am  already  repaid  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  time,  by  having  succeeded  in  rousing  you  into 
something  like  emotion ;  really  I  never  saw  you  look 
so  animated  before.  But  are  you  not  curious  lo  know 
what  has  put  this  freak  into  my  head  ?" 
"  A  little  so." 

"  Listen  and  attend,  then  ;  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
denizen  of  this  most  stupid  village  of  Maplehurst,  now 
some  four  weeks,  wheresoever  I  have  been,  with 
■whomsoever  I  converse,  one  only  theme  do  I  hear  dis- 
cussed— the  Curate  of  Maplehurst.  Gentle  and  simple, 
rich  and  poor,  all  combine  in  sounding  the  praises  of 
Richard  Temple,  for  so  the  man  is  called." 
"  What  for?  his  eloquence,  piety,  or  what?" 
"  He  has  both  these  excellences,  I  believe,  but  of 
course  they  would  not  alone  have  roused  the  spirit  of 
curiosity  in  me;  no,  dear,  it  is  the  report  of  his  miracu- 
lous beauty  that  interests  me.  They  say  he  is  the 
Hercules  and  Adonis  blended  into  one." 

"Oh,  then,  you  are  going  to  church  to  sketch 
him." 

"  No,-  but  I  intend  to  make  him  come  and  sketch 
me — for  I  hear,  amongst  his  other  multiplied  perfec- 
tions, that  he  is  an  admirable  amateur  artist.  The 
fact  is,  I  must  have  an  attacM  of  some  sort,  and  as  the 
regiment  at  Laighton  contains  nothing  but  the  plainest 
and  most  unloveable  set  of  officers  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  as  my  good  husband  chooses  to  bury  me 
here  whilst  he  is  coquetting  at  Munich,  I  must  get  up 
an  interest  to  beguile  the  tristeness  of  my  exile.  I  must 
either  send  for  Charles  Herbert  hither  from  Ix)Ddon, 
or  flirt  with  the  curate  here." 

♦'  But  how  do  you  know  he  will  flirt  with  you  ? 
Perhaps  you  may  fail  in  captivating  him." 

"  Did  I  ever  fail  ?"  and  she  turned  her  large  orien- 
tal looking  eyes  full  on  her  sister.  Jane  said  nothing, 
but  bowed  assentingly,  with  a  sly  smile,  in  which 
archness  and  malice  had  their  share. 

The  attendant  entered,  and  while  Lady  Torrington 
is  engaged  in  making  her  toilette  for  church  and  con- 
quest, it  may  be  as  well  to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to 
her  position  and  disposition. 

Lady  Clara  Torrington  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  an  English  Baronet,  of  limited  fortune,  but  ancient 
pedigree.  At  an  assize  ball  her  beauty  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  young  Lord  Torrington,  the  County 
Member.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  feminine  diplo- 
macy, in  which  she  was  a  proficient,  she  succeeded 
in  confirming  the  impression  her  charms  had  originat- 
ed, and  after  a  few  months'  courtship,  found  herself, 
greatly  to  her  heart's  content,  standing  at  the  altar  of 
St  George,  Hanover  square,  swearing  allegiance  to  a 
handsome  young  man,  of  £20,000,  a  year — a  Viscount, 
and  a  Legislator  to  boot. 

Her  husband  has  been  lately  appointed  Ambassador 
from  our  Court  to  Munich,  and  as  five  years  of  matri- 


mony had  brought  down  the  temperature  of  heraflfec- 
tion  (never  rising  very  high  for  any  one,  but  herself) 
almost  to  zero,  she  declined  accompanying  him,  ad- 
vancing, as  a  plea  to  be  left  behind,  the  delicate  state 
of  health  of  their  heir  and  only  child;  but  secretly 
thinking  that  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months  in  this  coun- 
try, without  the  survillance  of  a  husband,  would  be 
vastly  agreeable,  as  well  as  new.  Lord  Torrington 
yielded  to  her  request,  but  solely  on  condition  of  her 
making  their  country-seat,  Maplehurst  Hall,  her  place 
of  residence  during  their  temporary  separation,  and  the 
promise  that  she  would  follow  him  as  soon  as  the  boy 
was  pronounced  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  journey.  Lord  Torrington  had  now  been 
gone  a  month,  and  she  was  beginning  to  repent,  from 
the  dulness  of  the  country,  that  she  had  not  been  his 
compagnon  du  voyage,  when  our  tale  opens. 

Her  disposition  may  be  inferred  from  the  flip- 
pancy of  her  conversation  with  her  sister,  who  resem- 
bled her  in  the  same  total  want  of  serious  principle. 
Their  mother  dying  in  their  infancy,  their  education 
had  been  confined  to  a  French  governess,  who,  when 
the  period  of  tuition  was  completed,  left  them,  rich  in 
every  varied  accomplishment.  But  in  character,  vain 
and  cold — heartless  and  selfish ;  Lady  Torrington  was 
more  especially  so,  but  possessing  an  unusual  degree 
of  tact,  she  could  seem  the  reverse  of  these,  and  as- 
sume the  impersonation  of  all  earthly  excellence.  Her 
beauty  few  called  in  question;  and  it  was  of  a  remark- 
able character.  From  her  mother  (an  Andalusian)  she 
inherited  a  skin  which,  but  for  its  exceeding  clearness, 
would  have  been  tos  dark  for  loveliness,  to  an  English 
eye  ;  as  it  was,  it  only  served  to  contrast  with  the 
rich  crimson  which  dyed  her  cheek.  Her  eyes  were 
magnificent!  soft,  passionate,  voluptuous, and  capable 
of  expressing  every  emotion  which  sways  the  human 
heart.  Her  form  some  objected  to,  as  being  rather  too 
fully  and  luxuriantly  developed  for  her  height,  which 
was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  but  as  her  waist, 
hands,  and  feet,  were  fashioned  in  perfect  symmetry, 
it  scarcely  seemed  a  disadvantage. 

****  **** 

It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  morning,  and  the  Sabbath 
stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  low  tinkling  of  the 
village  bell  of  Maplehurst,  summoning  the  inhabitants 
to  the  service  of  their  Creator.  It  is  not  often,  apart 
from  the  metropolis,  that  so  large  a  congregation  are 
assembled  as  now  thronged,  even  to  overflowing,  the 
humble  aisles  of  Maplehurst  church.  The  interest  of 
all  classes  seemed  alike  awakened  by  the  fame  of  the 
curate,  Richard  Temple,  and  they  crowded  to  hear 
him  with  an  eagerness  which,  had  he  been  accessible 
to  the  influence  of  so  contemptible  a  feeling  as  vanity, 
would  have  amply  administered  to  it. 

The  bell  ceased — the  organ  (for  they  had  an  organ) 
poured  forth  its  rich  sonorous  notes,  and  the  minister 
ascended  the  desk. 

As  he  is  the  hero  of  our  little  tale,  some  description 
of  him  may  perhaps  be  thought  necessary.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  language  does  not  supply  us  with 
any  epithet  descriptive  of  extraordinary  personal  ad- 
vantages in  a  man.  We  may  talk  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, but  a  beautiful  man  sounds  ridiculous — yet, 
simply  to  say  Richard  Temple  was  handsome,  seems 
far  too  inconsiderable  praise.  He  was  much  more 
than  this.  He,  indeed,  as  Lady  Torrington  had  said, 
blended  the  perfections  of  the  Hercules  and  Adonis 
into  one. 

The  whole  contour  of  his  face  and  form  was  so 
faultlessly  and  classically  fine,  that  one's  imagination, 
when  looking  at  him,  instantly  recalled  those  master- 
pieces of  Grecian  sculpture  which  seem  to  ennoble 
humanity  by  their  surpassing  beauty.     His  voice,  full. 
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deep,  and  musical,  was  well  calculated  to  give  effect 
to  the  strain  of  burning,  fervid  eloquence  that  his  ser- 
mons contained;  on  the  morning  we  are  adverting  to, 
he  was  engaged  in  advocating  the  cause  of  charity, 
and  so  powerfully  did  he  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
his  hearers,  that  ere  he  had  concluded  his  discourse, 
overcome  by  her  feelings.  Lady  Torrington  was  led  to 
the  vestry  in  a  fainting  state.  But  it  may  be  as  well 
to  give  her  own  account  of  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

Arrived  at  home,  she  entered  the  drawing-room 
where  her  sister  was  still  engaged  in  writing — and 
flinging  herself  on  an  ottoman,  burst  into  perhaps,  the 
loudest  laugh  that  had  ever  escaped  her  aristocratic 
lips. 

"  Jane,  do  put  down  that  horrid  pen,  and  attend  to 
me — I  have  had  a  fainting  fit." 

"My  dear  Clara!" 

"  Nay,  do  not  look  so  frightened;  for  truth  to  tell,  it 
was  only  a  ruse.  Now  I  will  tell  you  all  the  little 
history.  J  went  to  church,  frightened  the  villagers  from 
their  propriety  by  my  unexpected  appearance — such 
bustling  and  fidgetting  to  get  me  a  seat.  At  last  I  was 
ushered  into  what  is  called  the  clergyman's  pew,  close 
to  the  pulpit — the  very  thing  I  wished.  I  had  thus 
full  leisure  to  look  at  the  curate,  who  literally 
'  stands'  mongst  men  like  a  descended  God.'  But  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  bore  you  with  a  description.  I  will 
only  tell  you  he  is  the  style  we  gipsies  admire— that 
is,  excessively  fair.  But  remember,  not  a  bit  of  ef- 
feminacy :  all  expression,  refinement,  and  purity.  I 
instantly  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  agreeability  of  a 
flirtation  with  such  a  divinity,  and  I  intend  to  succeed. 
But  I  really  think  the  man  is  religious,  and  engrossed 
with  his  duties — for,  though  I  fixed  ray  eyes,  which  I 
believe  are  rather  overpowering,  full  on  him  during 
the  prayers,  he  never  appeared  to  see  me.  He 
preaches  admirably :  and  somehow  or  other,  he  did  so 
entirely  excite  ray  sensibilities  that  I  began  to  cry ! 
The  heat,  too,  was  suflfocating.  By  a  little  manoeuver- 
ing,  I  soon  made  the  women  in  the  pew  believe 
I  was  fainting ;  and  half  sobbing,  half  lifeless,  I 
"was  taken  to  the  vestry.     Was  it  not  well  managed  ?" 

"  Admirably,  but  such  scenes  are  not  to  my  taste." 

"  Nor  mine  :  but  '  the  end  justifies  the  means.'  Of 
course  I  did  not  choose  to  recover  till  the  sermon  was 
over.  In  came  Temple  ;  the  glow  which  his  own  en- 
thusiasm had  called  into  his  countenance  (for,  thank 
goodness,  otherwise  he  is  utterly  pale,)  had  not  sub- 
sided, and  as  the  sun  shone  on  his  waiving  hair,  and 
fell  on  his  broad  marble  brow,  I  thought  I  had  never 
looked  upon  any  thing  so  glorious.  In  the  lowest  and 
sweetest  of  voices,  he  inquired  '  If  1  had  recovered.' 
But  dear,  so  coldly,  so  calmly,  so  much  pure  devotion, 
I  think,  by  the  way.  he  is  engaged  ;  for  he  spoke  in  a 
very  tender  and  familiar  tone  to  a  young  person  who 
had  proffered  her  assistance.  But  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference I  will  soon  break  thnt  affair,  if  necessary. 
He  certainly  did  hand  me  into  the  carriage,  but  not 
oae  smile  did  he  vouchsafe,  not  one  lingering  look 
attended  my  departure.  Now,  perhaps,  after  so  dis- 
eouraging  a  commencement,  other  women  would  give 
him  up.  Not  so  Lady  Torrington.  This  very  night  I 
shall  write  to  tell  him  to  call  !iere  tomorrow  morning; 
5  then  intend  to  ask  him  if  lie  will  give  lessons  in  the 
classics  to  Eustace — the  boy  is  well  enough,  and  old 
enough  to  bear  a  little  study  now." 

True  to  her  design.  Lady  Torrington  despatched  her 
proposed  billet,  to  Richard  Temple,  who,  unsuspecting  of 
any  ulterior  design  in  the  summons, obeyed  it  by  calling 
at  Maplehurst  Hall  at  the  ti  Tie  appointed,  and  entered 
readily  into  Lady  Torringlon's  proposal  of  becoming, 
for  some  hours  daily,  the  tutor  to  her  boy.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  trace  step  by  step  the  progress  of 
her  influence  over  him ;  enough  that  instantly  he  be- 
came dazzled  and  encoiled  by  her  fascination — enough 


that  the  hour  which  was  to  bring  him  to  Maplehurst 
Hall,  again  to  look  at  her  varying  loveliness,  again  to 
listen  to  her  delicate  and  seductive  flattery,  was  an- 
ticipated with  an  eagerness  he  trembled  to  own,  and  en- 
joyed with  an  mtensity  dangerous  to  his  peace.  He 
felt  that  she  was  the  wife  of  another.  He  knew  he 
was  the  affianced  of  an  innocent  girl,  who  loved  him 
with  all  the  measureless  idolatry  of  a  first  and  pure 
affection.  He  knew  this,  but  the  spell  was  on  him ; 
and  though  each  day  determining  to  break  the  fetters 
that  so  unworthily  enchanted  him,  the  intention  expir- 
ed before  it  arrived  at  maturity  beneath  a  bright 
glance  and  a  soft  word.  Could  he  but  have  followed 
her  to  her  boudoir  when  he  left  her  presence,  heard 
her  detail  to  her  sister  with  triumph  and  ridicule  every 
word  which  she  thought  evidenced  the  advance  of 
his  passion,  heard  her  calculate  how  soon  she  should 
consign  to  broken-hearted  desertion  the  loving  girl  he 
had  promised  to  marry,  he  had  spurned  her  from  his 
thoughts  and  from  his  heart  with  the  disgust  she  merit- 
ed. But  how  coidd  he  suspect  this  under  the  exterior 
she  assumed  ?  How  imagine  that  the  warm  entha- 
siasm  of  her  manner,  subdued  by  the  most  captivating 
softness,  which  he  believed,  as  she  insinuated,  only 
himself  could  call  forth,  was  ready  to  be  plied  against 
any  new  object  who  excited  her  curiosity  or  pleased 
her  eye?  To  her  he  served  as  an  occupation,  an  amuse- 
ment, a  something  to  fill  up  and  beguile  the  monotony 
of  a  country  life.  To  him  she  was  an  enchantress, 
who  had  made  a  war  within  himself — who  had  disturb- 
ed the  holy  current  of  his  thoughts  and  affections,  and 
threatened,  by  her  fatal  power,  to  overthrow  alike 
principle  and  peace.  Bred  in  the  calm  seclusion  of 
rural  life,  he  had  only  left  it  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  high  academic  distinc- 
tion ;  and  after  being  ordained,  returned  to  Maplehurst, 
his  native  village,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  Curate.  Belov- 
ed by  the  poor  for  his  goodness,.admired  by  the  rich  for 
his  extraordinary  personal  and  mental  endowments,  he 
had  won  himself  a  fame  so  pure  and  so  wide-spread- 
ing, that  but  for  the  unaffected  sweetness  and  simpli- 
city of  his  manners,  his  gentle  bearing  to  allclasises,  it 
had  been  sufficient  to  have  aroused  the  envy  of  those 
around  him.  Yet  this  was  the  man  whom  a  heartless 
coquette  had  fixed  on  as  a  victim  to  her  vanity  and 
selfishness. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  sweet  low-roofed  cottage,  through 
every  window  of  which  either  the  rose  or  the  jessa- 
mine had  forced  an  entrance — where,  in  a  simple  yet 
tastefully  furnished  parlor,  sat  two  ladies  working. 
The  likeness  between  them  declared  them  mother  and 
daughter  The  younger;  despite  the  air  of  deep  de- 
jection which  shadowed  her  face,  was  exquisitely  fair, 
with  that  look  of  inisullied  purity  which  interests  the 
feelings  even  yet  more  than  regularity  of  form  and 
feature.  Her  age  was  eighteen,  yet  she  scarcely 
looked  that.  Her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  were  bent 
over  her  netting,  to  escape  the  observation  of  her 
mother ;  but  alter  a  few  minutes,  unable  longer  to 
control  hergtief,  she  flung  down  her  work,  exclaiming 
passionately, — 

'•  Mother,  I  can  bear  this  no  longer — I  feel  ray  heart 
is  breaking — I  must  come  to  an  explanation  with  Ri- 
chard Temple,  any  thing  is  better  than  this  torturing 
suspense." 

"In  truth,  Mary,  I  think  his  conduct  explains  itself 
— and  if  you  had  one  feeling  of  womanly  pride,  you 
would  forget  him,  or  only  think  of  him  with  the  in- 
difference his  behaviour  merits." 

"  Ah,  do  not  blame  him,  nor  talk  to  me  of  pride ! 
what  has  love  like  mine  to  do  with  pride — I  forgive 
him  !  how  heartily  and  entirely — I  knew  I  was  not 
worthy  of  him — it  was  vanity  to  think  a  being  like 
Richard  Temple  could  love  and  marry  me — I  wish  [ 
were  as  pretty  as  Lady  Torrington,  every  one  admires 
her." 
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"  You  exasperate  me,  child,  beyond  measure,  with 
Mich  language — is  aot  Lady  Torrington  a  married  wo- 
man— and  has  not  Richard  been  engaged  to  you  for  a 
year!  He  must  either  ratify  that  engagement  atonce, 
or  you  shall  quit  Maplehurst  next  week.  That  wicked 
-woman  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
victim  crawl  to  the  grave,  step  by  step»  before  her 
eyes." 

"  I  am  sure  Richard  would  not  intentionally  give 
me  one  hour's  pain.  He  knows  not  how  1  love  him  ; 
he  never  shall  know,  till  I  am  dead.  Great  Heaven! 
here  he  is.  He  is  coming  up  the  garden — leave  me, 
dear,  dear  mother — you  will  speak  in  anger  to  him — 
let  me  see  him  alone." 

Mrs.  Melvill  left  the  room  as  Richard  Temple  en- 
tered the  cottage.  It  was  evident,  from  the  wan 
paleness  of  his  cheek  and  the  agitated  expression  of 
kis  usually  serene  face,  that  the  mind  was  ill  at  rest. 
In  truth,  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  had  oper- 
ated a  fearful  change  in  him,  personally  and  mentally. 
Unaccustomed  hitherto  to  self-reproach,  he  now  con- 
stantly endured  its  goading  sting :  honour  bade  him 
&ul&l  his  engagement  with  Mary  Melvill,  to  which  he 
was  doubly  impelled,  by  the  recollection  of  her  late 
fitffacr,  under  whose  roof  and  care  he  had  been  educa- 
ted. Yet  could  he  pronounce  the  marriage  vow 
while  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  another's  image? 
Still,  if  he  continued  his  attendance  at  the  Hall,  might 
not  the  passion  which  so  fatally  infatuated  him,  assume, 
ere  long,  the  dark  shade  of  guilt?  Had  not  Lady 
Torrington  again  and  again  reiterated  that  she  loved 
him  ?  Was  he  to  refuse  the  love  of  so  beautiful  a 
being,  the  admired  of  every  eye  ?  Could  he  meet 
her  again,  and  be  yet  cold  and  insensible  to  her 
burning  words,  her  enticing  charms;  was  it  in  man  to 
be  80  ?  All  these  thoughts  rushed  through  his  brain 
as  he  approached  the  cottage  of  his  pure  and  gentle 
Mary.  He  came  thither  with  the  intent,  cost  what  it 
night,  of  telling  her  the  precise  state  of  his  feelings, 
and  offering  subservience  to  her  decision,  whatever  it 
ittight  be. 

A  long  interview  ensued.  He  described  the  strug- 
gle that  was  shakirvg  his  sowL  Mary  heard  bira,  and 
thick  and  fast  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes;  buit  not 
one  ungentle  or  reproachful  word  escaped  her  lips. 
She  loved  him  as  only  woman  can  love.  She  felt 
that,  rather  than  he  should  suffer  a  single  moment's 
unrest,  she  was  content  to  number  every  future  hour 
of  existence  by  the  dark  dial  of  despair.  Sick  and 
weary  she  felt  at  heart;  but  with  a  cold  smile  playing 
over  her  features,  she  gave  him  back  his  faith,  and 
only  prayed  that  heaven  might  guide  his  wandering 
Bteps,  and  preserve  him  from  the  abyss  towards  which 
he  was  hurrying. 

He  left  the  cottage,  and  she  felt  that  life  henceforth 
was  for  her  one  long  and  dreary  waste.  The  only 
thought  whose  solace  lessened  the  sum  of  her  wretch- 
edness, was,  that  she  had  done  nought  to  add  to  his 
sufferings.  But  the  idea  that  never  again  should  his 
loved  voice  whisper  in  her  ear  the  words  of  affection 
— that  she  was  unloved  and  deserted — oh  I  the  mad- 
dening anguish  in  that  thought  was  intolerable.  She 
groaned  aloud,  and  wept  the  burning,  bitter  tears 
which  th«  forsaken  alone  can  weep !  Before  the  close 
of  the  day,  intelligence  reached  her  that  Richard 
Temple  was  dangerously  ill.  The  events  of  the 
morning' — the  war  between  passion  and  rectitude  in 
his  naturally  pure  and  noble  mind — had  been  too 
much  for  nature  to  contend  with.  He  had  scarcely 
amved  at  the  parsonage,  after  his  visit  to  Mary,  when 
symptoms  of  brain  fever  exhibited  themselves,  and  he 
was  now  raving  in  delirious  frenzy.  For  many  weeks 
he  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death.  During  his 
illness  he  was  attended  by  Mary  and  her  mother,  with 
that  zealous  solicitude  which  affection  only  can  sup- 
ply. 


And  did  Lady  Torrington  strive  to  mitigate  the  mise- 
ry herself  had  caused  ?  No.  Not  one  offer  of  assis- 
tance, not  one  message  of  sympathy  reached  him  from 
her. 

Immediately  she  found  herself  deprived  of  his  so- 
ciety, she  sent  over  to  Leighton,  the  nearest  garrison 
town,  ascertained  that  the  regiment  had  been  changed, 
and  finding  that  the  Colonel  of  the  one  now  stationed 
there  had  been  an  admirer  of  hers  before  marriage, 
resolved  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  To  do  this  was 
an  easy  and  agreeable  arrangement. 

Colonel was  delighted  with   a  flirtation  with 

so  lovely  a  woman.  He  was  her  escort  every  where. 
And  while  Richard  Temple  was  languishing  on  a  sick 
bed.  Lady  Torrington  was  the  leader  at  every  gay  as- 
sembly, encouraging  the  attention  ef  a  new  admirer, 
making  the  same  demonstration  of  affection  which 
had  so  beguiled  and  deceived  the  fre^h,  unpractised 
heart  of  the  Curate  of  Maplehurst.  Richard  Temple 
recovered,  and  arose  from  his  bed  of  suffering  a  better 
and  a  happier  man.  The  dream  of  erring  passion  had 
passed  away.  He  had  been  punished  for  his  delusion. 
But  the  vJsion  and  the  chastisement  ceased  together. 
H?  sickened  as  he  remembered  the  wiles  of  Lady 
Torrington,  and  his  heart,  purified  from  her  pernicious 
influence,  opened  again  a  home  for  the  image  of  his 
once-loved,  innocent  Mary. 

Need  we  say  then,  that  his  brief  intoxication,  for- 
gotten and  forgiven,  she  received  his  renewed  vows  of 
affection  with  trembling  and  delight?  Tears,  it  is  true, 
were  still  in  her  eyes  as  she  leaned  on  his  bosom, and 
listened  to  the  words  of  tenderness  and  love,  but  they 
were  tears  of  delicious  joy. 

A  few  weeks  passed  in  bliss,  which  each  equally 
shared— they  were  married.  A  change  of  ministry 
occasioned  the  sudden  recal  of  Lord  Torrington  from 
Munich,  and  the  departure  of  Lady  Torrington  for 
London  at  this  time,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mary,  she  never  returned  to  Maplehurst  while  her 
husband  continued  in  the  cwracy.  The  talents  of 
Richard  Temple  procured  him,  ere  long,  the  patronage 
he  deserved.  He  is  now  the  incumbent  of  a  valuable 
living,  the  idol  of  his  wife,  bif  children  and  his 
parish.  M.  H. 


THE    GRAVE. 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  there  me- 
ditate !  There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience 
for  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  depart- 
ed being,  who  can  never — never — never  return  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition. 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to 
the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affec- 
tionate parent — if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever 
caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  happiness  in 
thy  arms,  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy 
truth — if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  con- 
fided in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given 
one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies 
cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet; — then  be  sure  that 
every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious  word,  every  un- 
gentle action,  will  come  thronging  back  uoon  thy  me- 
mory, and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul — then  be 
sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant 
on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  poar 
the  unavailing  tear;  more  deep,  more  bitter,  because 
unheard  and  unavailing.  | 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave  ;  console  thy  broken  , 
s{.>irit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these  tender  yet  futile  tributes  | 
of  regret;  but  take  warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this  , 
thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and  henceforth  be  i 
more  fiiithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of  thy  y 
duties  to  the  living.  | 
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CHAPTER   I.— THE   MEETING. 

There  is  a  certain  country  not  far  distant  from 
our  own  :  in  a  certain  small  town,  close  to  the 
metropolis  of  this  country,  there  once  liTcd  a 
certain  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Laura,  lihe 
was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  an  honest 
gentleman, an  attorney  at  law— and  was  particu- 
larly addicted  to  novels  and  falling  in  love.  One 
day,  she  was  walking  in  the  woods,  in  a  pensive 
manner,  observing  now  affectionate  the  little 
birds  were  to  each  other,  and  thinking  what  a 
blessing  it  was  to  have  an  agieeable  lover — when 
leaning  against  an  elm  tree,  she  perceived  a 
young  man  habited  in  a  most  handsome  dress, 
that  seemed  a  little  too  large  for  him,  and  of  that 
peculiar  complexion— half  white,  half  yellow— 
which  custom  has  dedicated  to  romance.  He 
wore  his  long  dark  locks  sweeping  over  his  fore- 
head; and  fixing  his  eyes  instantly  on  the  ground, 
he  muttered  thus  to  himself :  "  Sinijular  desiinvl 
—fearful  thought !  Shall  I  resist  it?— shall  I  fly  ? 
]No;  that  were  unworthy  of  the  name  I  bear! 
For  four  hundred  years  my  forefathers  have  en- 
joyed their  honours;  not  a  break  in  tlieir  lineage; 
shall  I  be  the  first  to  forfeit  this  hercHitary  dis- 
tinction ?  Away  the  thought!"  Tlie  young 
gentleman  walked  haughtly  from  the  iree,  and 
just  before  him  he  saw  Miss  Laura,  fixing  her 
delighted  eyes  upon  his  countenance,  and 
pleasing  herself  with  the  thought  that  she  saw 
before  her  an  earl,  marshal  or  grand  falconer  at 
the  least.  The  young  gentleman  stood  still,  so 
also  did  the  young  lady ;  the  young  gentleman 
stared,— the  lady  sighed.  "Fair  creature!" 
<juoth  the  youth,  throwing  out  his  arm,  but  in 
somcAvhat  a  violent  and  abrupt  manner,  as  if 
rather  striking  a  blow  than  attempting  a  courte- 
ous gesture.  Full  of  the  becoming  terror  of  a 
damsel  of  romance,  Laura  drew  herself  up  and 
uttered  a  little  scream.  "  What !"  said  the  youth 
mournfully,  "do  ?/ot/,  too,  fear  me?"  Laura 
was  affected  almost  to  tears:— the  youth  took 
her  hand.  They  met  again,  and  oft;  and  oh, 
how  devotedly  Laura  loved  the  young  cavalier! 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  rank :   it  seldom 


happens  m  the  novels  liked  by  young  ladies  that 
a  lover  is  permitted  to  be  of  less  rank  than  a 
peer's  son.  Accordingly,  she  reflected  with  in- 
describable rapture  on  the  certainty  of  having  a 
gallant  whose  forefathers  had  enjoyed  something 
four  hundred  years  in  the  family !  But  what 
was  that  something?  She  was  curious ;— she 
interrogated  her  lover  as  to  his  name  ind  rank. 
He  changed  colour,  he  bit  his  lip,  he  tfirust  both 
hands  into  his  breeches  pockets.  "  I  cannot  tell 
yon  what  I  am,'  said  he  :  "  no,  charming  Laura 
forgive  me  ;  one  day  you  will  know  all."—"  Can 
he  be  the  king's  eldest  son?"  said  Laura  to 
herself.  After  all,  this  mystery  was  very  delight- 
ful. She  introduced  the  young  gentleman  to  her 
father.  "  Ah ! "  quoth  the  former,  squeezing  the 
attorney's  hand,  "  your  family  have  been  good 
friends  to  mine." — "  How?"  cried  the  attorney, 
"  are  we  then  acquainted  ?  may  I  crave  your 
name, 'sir?"  The  lover  looked  confused,  be 
mumbled  out  some  excuse, — ^just  at  present  be 
had  re.isons  for  wishing  it  concealed.  Our  un- 
known hud  a  long  military  nose ;  he  looked  like 
a  man  who  might  have  shot  another  in  a  duel. 
••  Aha!  "  said  the  attorney,  winking,  and  lower- 
in::  his  voice. — "  1  smell  you,  sir,  you  have  killed 
yonr  man,  eh!"— "Ha!"  cried  the  stranger: 
and  shipping  his  forehead  wildly,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

CHAP.    II. — THE    LAWYER   MATCHED. 

It  was  now  clear  :  the  stranger  had  evidently 
been  a  brave  transgressor  of  the  law;  perhaps  an 
assassm,  certainly  a  victorious  single  combater. 
This  redoubled  in  Laura's  bosom  the  interest  she 
had  conceived  for  him.  There  is  nothing  renders 
a  young  lady  more  ardent  in  her  attachment 
than  the  supposition  that  her  lover  has  commit- 
ted some  enormous  crime.  Her  father  thought 
he  imrUi  make  a  good  thing  out  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. He  resolved  to  find  out  if  he  was 
rich;  if  rich,  he  could  marry  him  to  his  daughter; 
if  poor,  he  fnight  as  well  inform  against  him  and 
get  the  reward.  An  attorney  is  a  bow,  a  crooked 
thing  with  two  strings  to  it. 

It  was  in  the  wood  that  the  lawyer  met  the 
stranger.    Tlje  stranger  vras  examining  a  tree. 
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"  Strong,  strong,"  muttered  he  ;  "  yes,  it  is  worth 
buying."— "  Are  you  a  judge  of  trees,  sir?' 
quoth  the  attorney.  "  Hum,— yes,  of  a  peculiar 
sort  of  trees." — "  Have  you  much  timber  of 
your  own.?"  "A  great  deal,"  replied  the 
stranger  coolly.  "  Of  the  best  kind  ?"— '^  It  is 
generally  used  for  scaffolding."- "  Oh  !  good 
deal!"  The  lawyer  paused.  "You  cannot." 
said  he  archly,  "you  cannot  conceal  yourself: 
your  rank  is  sufficiently  apparent."—"  Good 
heavens  !" — "  Yes  ;  my  daughter  S3\s  she  heard 
you  boasting  of  your  hereditary  distinctions — 
four  hundred  years  it  has  existed  in  your  fami- 
ly."— "  It  has  indeed  !" — "  And  does  the  proper- 
ty— the  cash  part  of  the  business  go  wilh  it  V— 
"  Yes  ;  the  Government  provide  for  us."—"  Oh, 
a  pension!  hereditary  too.'"' — "You  say  it." — 
*' Ah!  'tis  the  way  with  your  great  families," 
said  the  lawyer  to  himself,  "  always  quartered 
on  the  public." — "  What's  that  he  mutters  about 
quartered.'"'  exclaimed  the  stranger  with  emo- 
tion. "  It  is  from  our  taxes  that  their  support  is 
drawn,"  continued  the  lawyer.  "  Drawn,  sir!" 
cried  the  stranger  aloud.  "  And  if  it  be  not  the 
best  way  o(  living  hang  »r7e."'  concluded  the  law- 
yer. "  FoM.'"  faltered  the  stranger,  clasping  his 
hands  :  "  horrible  supposition  !  !  !" 

CHAP.  111. — ENLIGHTENED  SENTIMENTS. 

"  You  will  really  marry  me  then,  beautiful 
Laura,"  said  the  stranger,  kneeling  on  his 
pocket  handkerchief.  Laura  blushed.  "  You 
are  so — so  bewitching— and — and  you  will  al- 
ways love  me — and  you  will  tell  me  vyho  you 
are." — "  After  our  marriage,  yes," — said  the 
stranger,  somewhat  discomposed.  "No;  now, 
now,"  cried  Laura  coaxingly.  He  was  silent. 
"  Come,  I  will  get  it  out  of  you.  You  are  an 
eldest  son."— Indeed  I  am,"  sighed  the  stranger. 
"  You  have  an  hereditary  title  ?  "— "  Alas!  yes." 
— "It  descends  to  you.?" — "It  does." — "You 
have  a— a— the  means  to  support  it.?" — "As- 
suredly."—" Convince  me  of  that,"  said  the  law- 
yer, who  had  been  listening  unobserved,  "  and 
my  daughter  is  yours,  let  you  have  killed  your 
man  a  hundred  times  over!" — ^"Wonderful 
liberality!"  cried  the  stranger  enthusiastically, 
throwing  himself  at  the  lawyer's  feet. 

CHAP.    IV.— CIRCUMSTANTIAL   EVIDENCE. 

The  stranger  wore  a  splendid  suit  of  clothes. 
The  mystery  about  him  attracted  the  admiration 
and  marvel  of  the  people  at  the  little  inn  at 
which  he  had  taken  up  his  lodging.  They  were 
talking  about  him  in  the  kitchen  one  morning 
when  the  boots  was  brushing  his  coat.  A  tailor 
from  the  capital,  who  was  travelling  to  his  coun- 
try seat,  come  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  why 
his  breakfast  was  not  ready.  "It  is  a  beautiful 
coat!"  cried  the  boots,  holding  it  up.  "What 
a  cut!"  cried  the  chambermaid.  "It  is  lined 
wilh  white  silk,"  said  (he  scullion,  and  she 
placed  her  thumb  on  the  skirts.  "  Ha!"  said  the 
tailor, — "  what  do  I  see !  it  is  the  coat  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tete  Perdu  :  I  made  it  myself."  "It 
is  out— it  is  out!"  cried  the  waiter.  "The 
gentleman  is  a  marquis.  Gemini,  how  pleased 
Miss  Laura  will  be  !"— "  What's  that,  sir.?  So 
the  stranjre  gentleman  is  really  the  Marquis  de 
Tete  Perdu  !"  asked  the  landlady.  "  John, take 
the/rf*''  e^'g•.;  to  hi"?  lordship." — "  Impossible!" 
said  the  tailor,  who  had  fixed  on  the  fresh  eggs 
for  himself.  "Impossible!"  and  while  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  egg-stand,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  "  Impossible  !  the  Marquis  has  been 
hanged  this  twelvemonth !" 

CHAP.    V. — THE    DEPARTURE. 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  strange,"  said  the  law- 
yer, as  he  dismissed  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn. 


"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you— only  think — 
I  was  just  going  to  marry  my  daughter  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  hanged  !"  Laura  burst 
into  tears.  "  What  if  he  should  be  a  vampire  !" 
said  she  ;  "  it  is  very  odd  that  a  man  should  live 
twelve  months  after  hanging."  Meanwhile  the 
stranger  descended  the  stairs  to  his  parlour;  a 
group  of  idlers  of  the  passage  gave  way  hastily 
on  both  sides.  Nay,  the  housemaid,  whom  he 
was  about  as  usual,  to  chuck  under  the  chm,  ut- 
tered a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  into  a  swoon.  "  The 
devil!"  said  t!ie  stranger,  glancing  suspiciously 
round  :  "  am  1  known  then  ?"— "  Known  !  yes, 
you  are  known  !"  cried  the  boots.  "  The  Mar- 
quis de  Tete  Perdu."- 5'acre  blue!"  said  the 
stranger,  flinging  into  the  parlour  in  a  violent 
rage.  He  locked  the  door.  He  walked  up  and 
down  with  uneven  strides.  "  Curse  on  these 
painful  distinctions — these  hereditary  customs  !" 
cried  he  vehemently,  "  they  are  the  poison  of  my 
existence.  I  shall  lose  Laura;  I  shall  los*^  her 
fortune;  1  am  discovered.  No,  not  yet ;  I  will 
fly  to  her,  before  the  boots  spreads  the  intelli- 
gence. I  will  force  her  to  go  off  i^'ith  me— go 
(iff!— how  many  people  have  I  forced  to  go  off 
before!  '  To  avoid  the  people  in  the  passage, 
the  stranger  dropped  from  the  window.  He 
hastened  to  the  lawyer's  house — he  found  Miss 
Laura  in  the  garden — she  was  crying  violently, 
and  had  fori^oUen  her  pocket-handkerchief;  the 
stranger  offered  her  his  own.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
a  marquis's  coronet,  worked  in  the  corner,  with 
the  initials  "  T.  P."  "  Ah  !  it  is  too  true,  then," 
said  she,  sobbing  ;  "  the— the  Marquis  de  Tete 
Perdu — ."  Here  her  voice  was  choked  by  her 
emotion.  "Damnation!  what— what  of  him .?" 
With  great  difficulty  Laura  sobbed  out  the  word 
"  H— a— n— g— e— d  !"— "  It  is  all  up  with  me  !"^ 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  terrible  grimace,  and 
he  disappeared.  "  Oh !  he  is  certainly  a  vam- 
pire," wept  the  unfortunate  Laura;  "  at  all 
events,  after  having  been  hanged  for  twelve 
months,  he  cannot  be  worth  much  as  a  husband!" 

CHAP.    VI. — THE    JEALOUSY. 

"Ah,  miss!"  said  the  tailor,  as  he  passed 
through  the  country  town  on  a  high  trotting 
horse,  and  met  the  unfortunate  Laura  walking, 
homeward  with  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werter"  in 
her  hand  :  "  Ah  !  so  the  spark  has  carried  him- 
self off!  How  could  you  be  so  taken  in  .?  What! 

marry  a "    "  I  know  what  you  would  say," 

interrupted  Lanr.i  haughtily,  "and  I  beg  you  will 
be  silent." — "  You  knew  him,  then  .?"  "  Ay,  by 
sight.  1  have  seen  him  on  trying  occasions,  sure 
enough..  But  you  will  meet  him  no  more,  I 
guess:  he  is  wanted  in  town  to-morrow  morning." 
— "  Gracious  heaven  !  for  what .?  said  Laura, 
thinking  the  Marquis  de  Tete  Perdu  was  again 
apprehended  for  not  having  been  hanged  suffi- 
ciently. "  Why,  be  prepared;  he  is  going  to  tie 
the  noose."  "Wretch!  perfidious  wretch!"  shriek- 
ed Laura,  as  her  fear  now  changed  into  jealousy, 
"  do  you  mean  that  he  is  going  to  lead  another  to 
the  altar.?' — "  Exactly,  miss!"  said  the  tailor,, 
and  ofFwent  his  high  trotting  horse. 

CHAP.    VII. — THE    DENOUEMENT. 

"•  Poor  cousin  Jack  !"  said  the  lawyer,  as  he 
'vas  eating  his  breakfast ;  "  he  has  been  playing 
very  nauglity  pranks,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  is  our 
cousin,  nevertlieless.  We  should  pay  him  all 
possible  respect.  Come,  ^'irl,  net  on  your  bon- 
net ;  you  may  as  well  come  with  me;  it  will  di- 
vert your  mind.'' — "La,  papa;  but,  to  be  sure 
there  will  be  a  great  crowd.  It  is  a  most  affect- 
ing sight ;  and,  after  all,  I  think  a  drive  may  do 
me  good."—"  That's  right,  girl,"  said  the  father; 
and  they  were  soon  on  the  road  to  the  capital. 
They  arrived  at  an  open  space,  but  filled  with 
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spectators  ;  they  beheld  a  platform,  raised  above 
the  heads  of  the  people  ;  Laura  grew  very  faint 
with  anxiety  and  heat.  She  heard  the  spectators 
talking  to  each  other.  ''They  say,"  observed  one, 
"that  it  was  with  great  diflSculty  he  was  persuad- 
ed to  the  calling;  it  has  been  four  hundred  years  in 
the  family;  he  took  himself  away,  butcame  back 
when  he  heard  the  fees  were  augmented,— you 
know  he  gets  all  the  clothes."  '^  There's  poor 
cousin  Jack,"  quoth  the  attorney,  "  how  pale  he 
is!"  Laura  looked.     To  the  side  of  cousin  Jack, 


who  was  about  to  be  hanged,  moved  a  well- 
known  tigure.  "The  Marquis de  Tele  Perdu V* 
cried  the  lawyer  aghast!  "My  lover!  my 
lover  !"  screamed  Laura.  "  My  eye!  that's  the 
hereditary  hangman!"  said  a  bystander  with  open 
mouth.  "  Hereditary  hangman  !"  said  an  Eng- 
lish lord,  who  was  by  chance  an  attendant  at  the 
spectacle.  "  Hereditary  hangman  ! — what  a 
burlesque  on  the  peerage!"  Is  it  a  burlesque 
truly,  or  is  the  one  about  as  wise  as  the  other  .<* 


A    CHAPTER    ON    ANGLING. 

An  angler  is  a  fish-butcher,  a  piscatory  assassin,  a 
Jack  Ketch — catcher  of  jack — an  irapaier  of  live 
worms,  frogs,  and  flies,  a  torturer  of  trout,  a  killer  of 
carp  and  a  great  gudgeon,  who  sacrifices  the  best  part 
of  his  life  in  taking  away  the  life  of  a  little  gudgeon. 
Every  thing  appertaining  to  tho  angler's  art  is  cow- 
ardly, cruel,  treacherous,  and  cat  like.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessional dealer  in  "  treasons,  stratagems,  and  plots;" 
more  subtle  and  sneaking  than  a  poacher,  and  more 
exclusively  devoted  to  snares,  traps,  and  subterfuges. 
He  is  at  the  same  time  infinitely  more  remorseless, 
finding  amusement  and  delight  in  prolonging  to  the 
last  gasp  the  agonies  of  the  impaled  bait,  and  of  the 
wretched  fish,  writhing  with  a  barb  in  its  entrails. 

The  high  priest  of  anglers  is  that  demure  destroyer, 
old  Izaak  Walton,  who  may  be  Hterally  called  the 
Hooker  of  that  piscatory  policy.  Because  he  could 
write  a  line,  as  well  as  throw  one,  they  would  per- 
suade themselves  that  he  has  shed  a  sort  of  classical 
dignity  on  their  art,  and  even  associated  it  with  piety 
and  poetry.  What  profanity !  The  poet  is  not  only  a 
lover  of  his  species,  but  of  all  sentient  beings,  because 
he  "looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God!"  But 
how  can  an  angler  be  pious  ?  How  can  a  tormentor 
of  the  creature  be  a  lover  of  the  Creator?  Away 
with  such  cant!  Old  Izaak  must  either  have  been  a 
demure  hypocrite,  or  a  blockhead,  unaware  of  the 
gross  inconsistency  between  his  profession  and  his 
practice.  If  he  saw  a  fine  trout,  and  wished  to  trouble 
him  with  a  line,  just  to  say  he  should  be  very  happy 
to  see  him  to  dinner,  he  must  first  torture  his  post- 
man, the  bait,  and  make  him  carry  the  letters  of  Bel- 
lerophon.  Hark  how  tenderly  the  gentle  rufllian  gives 
directions  for  baiting  with  a  frog.  "  Put  your  hook 
through  the  mouth  and  out  of  his  gills,  and  then  with 
a  fine  needle  and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg, 
■with  only  one  stitch,  to  the  arming  wire  of  the  hook, 
and  in  so  doing,  use  him  as  though  you  loved  him .'" 

Tender-hearted  Izaak  !  What  would  be  his  treat- 
ment of  animals  whom  he  did  not  love? 

An  angler  may  be  meditative,  or  rather  musing,  but 
let  him  never  think  that  he  thinks,  for  if  he  had 
the  healthy  power  of  reflection,  he  could  not  be  an 
angler.  If  sensible  and  amiable  men  are  still  to  be 
seen  squatted  for  hours  in  a  punt,  "  like  patience  on 
a  monument  smiling  at  grief,"  they  are  as  much  out 
of  their  element  as  the  fish  in  their  basket,  and  could 
only  be  reconciled  to  their  employment  by  a  resolute 
n2 


blinking  of  the  question.  In  one  of  the  admirable 
papers  of  the  "  Indicator,"  Leigh  Hunt  says,  "  We 
really  cannot  see  what  equanimity  there  is  in  jerking 
a  lacerated  carp  out  of  the  water  by  the  jaws,  merely 
because  it  has  not  the  power  of  making  a  noise;  for 
we  presume  that  the  most  philosophic  of  anglers  would 
hardly  delight  in  catching  shrieking  fish."  This  is 
not  so  clear.  Old  Izaak,  their  patriarch,  would  have 
probably  maintained  that  the  shriek  was  a  cry  of  plea- 
sure. We  willingly  leave  the  anglers  to  their  rod, for 
they  deserve  it,  and  we  allow  them  to  defend  one 
another,  not  only  because  they  have  no  other  advo- 
cates, but  because  we  are  sure  that  the  rest  of  the 
community  would  be  glad  to  see  them  hang  together^ 
especially  if  they  should  make  use  of  their  own  lines. 
Averse  as  we  are  from  extending  the  sphere  of  the 
angler's  cruelty,  we  will  mention  one  fish  which  old 
Izaak  himself  had  never  caught.  A  wealthy  trades- 
man having  ordered  a  fish-pond  at  his  country  house 
to  be  cleared  out,  the  foreman  discovered  at  the  bot- 
tom a  spring  of  ferruginous-colored  water,  and  on  re- 
turning to  the  house,  told  his  employer  that  they  had 
found  a  chalybeate.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed 
the  worthy  citizen,  "  for  I  never  saw  one.  Put  it  into 
the  basket  with  the  other  fish,  I'll  come  and  look  at  it 
presently." 


The  Old  Snake. — ^The  late  Lord  Stowell  was 
noted  for  his  eager  pursuit  of  exhibitions.  One  day 
seeing  a  puff  of  a  rare  and  curious  crocodile,  which 
was  likely  to  prove  the  wonder  of  the  town,  his  lord- 
ship determined  to  be,  as  usual,  the  first  in  the  room; 
however,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  shil- 
ling to  the  beef-eattr  who  stood  at  the  door,  the  latter 
refused  it,  and  pulling  him  back,  said,  "  No,  my  lord! 
you  sha'n't  be  so  taken  in  neither ;  it  is  only  the  old 
snake  your  lordship  has  seen  under  three  difierent 
disguises  already." 


Asiatic  Wit. — ^The  Asiatic  Journal  relates  two  m- 
stances  of  oriental  pleasantry.  An  avaricious  man 
was  one  day  accosted  by  his  friend  thus:  "  I  am  about 
to  make  a  journey  :  give  me  your  ring,  I  will  preserve 
it  carefully,  and  when  I  look  at  it  I  shall  think  of 
you."  The  miser  replied,  "  If  you  wish  to  think  of 
me,  you  had  belter  look  at  your  finger,  and  then  yon 
will  remember  having  asked  me  for  the  ring,  and  I 
refused  to  give  it  you." 
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THE     HYPOCHONDRIAC 


"  Here's  a  day !  a  February  day !  an  English  day ! — 
rain,  snow,  sleet, — sleet,  snow,  rain — snow,  rain,  sleet, 
— recipocrated  ad  nauseam,  and  all  in  the  course  of 
three  little  hours  of  sixty  minutes  each! — Horrible 
climate  !  wretched  beings  who  are  heirs  to  it ! — Lap- 
land is  a  perpetual  paradise  to  it! — Siberia  an  eternal 

summer ! Why  should  I  stay  here  and  die  ?  for 

die  I  must — who  can  live  in  such  a  country  ?  and  how 
can  people,  respectable  people,  be  guilty  of  such  a  lie 
as  to  say  they  do  live  in  such  a  country  ?  They  do 
not ;  and  they  know  they  do  not.  It  is  not  life,  nor  is 
it  death — it  is  some  intermediate  state  which  ihey 
cannot  understand,  and  have  no  term  to  express.  But 
I  see  the  horrid  distinction  too  plainly,  and  sink,  sink 
momently  under  the  knowledge! 

"  I'll  go  out ! — I  cannot  catch  more  than  fifty  exclu- 
sively English  complaints,  which  no  man  attached  to 
the  institutions  of  his  country  can  wish  to  be  without. 
Yes,  I'll  go  out ;  or  i  shall  have  that  simpering  Simp- 
son calling  again,  and  pretending  to  cheerfulness — the 
impostor! — Cheerfulness  in  the  city! — Preposterous 
lie ! — He  comes  here  grinning,  chuckling  and  crowing 
out  his  good-humour,  as  be  thinks  it — his  melancholy, 
the  unhappy  man  !— That  Johnson,  too,  threatened  he 
Tvould  call— Heaven  avert  such  an  affliction !  I  hate 
that  fellow  ;  and  I  hate  his  fat  French  poodle,  wad- 
dling and  wheezing  about  the  place,  like  a  hearlh-rug 
with  an  asthma !— And  that  Mr.  Mountmidden,  the 
poet— poet,  pah  !--the  puppy  ! — one  of  the  sore-throat- 
catching  school — fellows  who  think  a  sonnet  and  a 
©eckcloth  incompatible !  He'll  be  coming  here,  with 
bis  collar  down  on  his  shoulders  like  a  greyhound's 
©arp,  and  his  eyes  turned  up  to  the  attic  windows, 
as  if  apostrophising  the  nursery-maid  over  the  way. 

"  I  must  go  out  5  for,  only  listen  a  moment  to  those 
eternal  Miss  Thompsons,  next  door,  beating  Rossini  to 
doath  with  wires! — and  he  deserves  the  martyrdom ; — 
that  intolerable  Italian  has  done  more  to  break  the 
pieace  of  this  country  than  all  the  radicals  and  riolists 
io  the  last  quarter  of  a  century! — And  there's  that 
Betty»  below,  buzxing  about  like  a  bee,  with  that  eter- 
nal Barcarole !  I  begin  to  be  of  opinion  with  Mrs. 
Ruadell,  (Domestic  Cookery,  p.  18,)  that '  Maids  should 

he,  hung  up  for  one  day  at  least,' 1  must  go  out, 

fof  if  1  stay  at  home  I  shall  be  bored  again  with  that 
yfeubarbrheaded  Doctor  counting  ray  pulse  and  the 
fnactiooal  parts  of  his  fee  at  the  same  time — one,  two, 
tiuree,  four,  five  pulsations — shillings,  he  means,  in 
fewer  seconds ;  and  looking  at  my  tongue — pah !  what's 
my  tongue  to  him,  the  quack  ! — as  Figaro  sings,  ♦  Let 
him  look  to  his  own." 

"  Yes,  I'll  go  out;  for  it  is  as  safe  out-of-doors  as  in. 

More  wind  ! — there's  a  gust ! — a  Trinidad  tornado 

is  a  trumpet  solo  to  it ! — More  sleet — now  snow — and 
that's  rain !  What  a  country !  what  a  clime  I — Good 
heavens  !  there's  a  gust ! — Hah !  hah !  hah  !  the  chim- 
ney-pots at  No.  10  are  off  on  a  visit  to  those  at  No. 
11  ! — and  the  fox  that  surmounted  the  flue  at  No.  9 
is  at  his  old  tricks  with  the  pigeons  at  No  8 ! — Whew  ! 
\vetl  flown,  pigeons  ! — well  run,  fox  ! — Down  they  go 
over  the  parapet,  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
tiles  and  copingstones  ! — That  slow  gentleman  wilh 
the  umbrella — the  whole  is  on  his  head  ! — down  he 
goes! — he  is  killed  !— murder  !-^no,  up  he  gets  again  ! 
— away  goes  his  umbrella! — and  now  his  hat! — a 
steeple  chase  is  sedentary  to  hia  pursuit !— they  have 
turned  the  corner,  hat,  umbrella,  and  gentleman ! — 
two  to  one  on  the  hat ! — no  takers  ? Oh,  lachry- 
mose laughter,  melancholy  mirth  ! 

"  Mrs.  Fondleman,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  me 
in  my  absence — (Why  do  you  smile,  madam  ?") — my 
aflfairs  are  arranged — you  will  find  my  will  in  the 
-writing  desk  ;  and  the  cash  in  the  drawer  will  disburse 
your  account  for  the  last  quarter." 


"  La,  sir!  are  you  out  of  your  senses?" 
"  Suppose  I  am,  Madam,  have  not  I,  as  an  English- 
man, the  birthright  to  be  so,  if  I  choose  ? — Not  a  word 
more,  Madam,  but  give  me  my  paraboues,  my  cloak, 
my  umbrella,  and  let  me  go,  for  go  I  will. ...  It  is  a 
sullen  and  savage  satisfaction,  in  a  day  like  this,  when 
Nature  plays  the  ehurl,  and  makes  one  dark  and  damp 
at  the  heart  as  herself,  to  look  abroad  at  her  in  her 
own  wretched  woods  and  swampy  fields,  and  to  see 
that  she  is  as  melancholy  and  miserable  as  she  has 

made  her  unhappy  children Pish !   pah  !  poh  ! 

rain,  sleet,  and  snow  !  Merry  England  !  But  no  mat- 
ter— out  I  will  go.  No,  I  will  not  have  a  coach— a 
hearse  would  be  more  germane  to  the  weather.  It  is 
of  no  use  your  dissuading  me.  Madam,  I  am  deter- 
mined!   

***** 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  I  care  not  how  many  miles  from 
town,  that  charnel-house  of  cheerfulness  ! — What  a 
walk  I  have  had  !  Walk !  wade,  I  should  have  said. 
Why  should  ducks  have  webbed  feet  ? — Men,  at  least 
English  men,  have  more  necessity  for  them ! — What 
a  frightful  series  of  faces  I  have  met  all  along  the 
road  I — and  all,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  all  appearance, 
as  miserable  as  myself — all  climate-struck,  winter- 
wretched,  English-happy !  .  .  .  .  But  I  am  wet,  weary 
and  hungry — where  shall  I  dry  myself? — where  dry 
myself?  Psha !  what  is  the  use  of  drying  or  dinnig 
ei  ther  ?     Tesdet  me  vita  ! 

"  What  have  we  here  ?  •  The  Marlborough  Head.' 
Another  glorious  cut-throat's  fighting  lace,  making  five 
in  ten  miles;  two  land  and  three  amphibious  ! — I  won- 
der when  the  men  of  peace  may  hope  to  have  their 
heads  hung  up  for  signs  ?  Well,  the  men  of  war  are 
welcome  to  the  preference,  and  may  divide  their  but- 
of-door  honours  with  the  Blue  Boars  and  Red  Lions  of 
less  naval-and-railitary  publicans.  '  Horses  taken  in 
to  bait' — aye,  and  asses  too — I'll  enter.  .^, . .  Curse  the 
bell-rope  ! — woven  of  cobweb,  that  it  msy  be  added  as 
an  item  to  the  bill.     Waiter!" 

[Enter  Boots.] — "  Zur." 

"  What  a  brute  !  in  a  smock-frock  tucked  up — one 
hand  in  his  pocket  fumbling  his  halfpence — a  head 
like  a  hedgehog — a  mandrake  in  top-boots  and  cordu- 
roys— with  a  Salisbury-Plain  of  cheek — the  entire 
creature  a  personification  of  that  elegant  compound, 

chaw-bacon.     What  is  man,  if  this  Cyclops  is  one  ! 

Have  you  any  thing  to  eat?" 

"Zur?" 

"  Why  do  you  stand  there  rubbing  your  hair  down  ? 
It's  flat  enough,  you  sleek  roughness !  Send  your  meis- 
ter." 

"  Ize  noa  measter,  Zur." 

"  What  have  you,  then  ?  who  is  your  keeper  ?" 

"  Missuz." 

"  Well,  send   in  the  Sycorai What  a  horrible 

dungeon  of  a  room  they  have  put  me  in  ! — fit  only  for 
'  treasons, stratagems,  and  spoils  !' — dark,  dismal,  black- 
wainscoted,  and  ringing  to  the  tread  like  a  vaulted 
tomb!  But  what  does  it  matter! — can  it  be  more 
dreary  than  my  mind?  No.  Then  here  will  1  lake 
*  mine  ease  in  mine  inn.'  ....  Now  d — n  that  peg  in 
the  wall !  It  was  put  up  to  hang  a  hat  upon  ;  but  it 
seems  by  its  look  to  hint  that  it  could  sustain  a  hat- 
wearer.  And  that  imp  there,  perched  on  the  point  of 
it — how  busy  he  is  adjusting  an  unsubstantial  rope 
with  a  supernaturalJack  Ketch-like  sort  of  solemnity! 
— Shadows  seem  to  flicker  along  the  wall,  and  hideous 
faces  mop  and  mow  at  me!  That  knot  in  the  oaken 
wainscot  glares  like  the  eye  of  an  ogre!  The  worm- 
eaten  floor  cracks  and  squeaks  under  my  foot ;  and  the 
cricket  shrills  horribly  under  the  hearth-stone  ! — And 
that  hideous  half-length  of  a  publican  of  Queen  Anne's 
Augustan  age  ! — ^how  the  plush-coated  monster  stares 
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Rt  me,  like  an  owl  from  an  ivy-bush  m«tamorphosed 
into  a  wig! — I  cannot  bear  this  !  Waiter!  waiter! — 
\Enler  the  Landlady.] — What,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  monumental,  have  we  here  ?  '  The  Whole  Duty  ol 
Man,  in  one  volume,  tcJl  copy — neat — as  Mr.  Evans 
would  say !  I  never  beheld  such  a  woman  till  now! — 
six  feet  two,  I  should  think,  in  her  slippers! — Re- 
spected be  the  memory  of  the  late  landlord  of  the 
*  Marlborough  Head  !'  If  he  subdued  such  an  Eve  as 
this,  he  was  a  greater  conqueror  than  the  hero  of 
Blenheim." 

**  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir !"  (She  courtesies  re- 
apectfully.) 

(I  stand  up — and  my  eyes  are  on  a  line  with  the 

keys  at  her  waist.)    "  Mrs. Mrs. " 

"  Furlong,  sir,  at  your  command." 
"  Furlong  ! — mile,    exactly — not   a   foot   less.     Be 
good  enough,  Mrs.  Furlong,  to  let  me  have  a  couple 
of  chops,  cooked  in  your  most  capable  manner  ;  and, 
pray,  do  show  me  into  a  more  cheerful  room  !" 

"  Certainly,  sir."  (I  follow  like  a  minnow  in  the 
U'ake  of  a  leviathan !) 

"  Ay,  this  will  do  better.  Here  I  can  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  though  it  is  not  worth  looking 
at.  [Exit  Landlady.]  I  have  an  antipathy  to  tall 
women,  but  really  there  is  something  sublime  in  this 
Mrs.  Furlong  :  as  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  I  shall 
patronise  her.  Now,  if  I  were  not  sick  of  this  work- 
ing-day world,  and  ell  the  parts  and  parcels  of  it,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  propose  for  about  one-half  of  Mrs. 
Furlong — twenty  poles  or  so.  She  has  blue  eyes — fair 
hair — a  complexion  like  a  May  moraing,  and  really 
looks  handsome  and  somewhat  of  th^lady  in  her  wi- 
dow's weeds.  'Fore  heaven,  I've  seen  worse  wo- 
men : — Then  her  voice  is  soft  and  low — '  an  excellent 
thing  in  woman.'  And  this  is  a  snug  inn  too  ; — a 
comfortable  room  this — carpeted,  clean,  and  cosy — a 
view  of  watery  Venice,  in  oils,  over  the  fire-place,  and 
-'Before  Marriage,'  and  '  After  Marriage,'  in  Bowles 
and  Carver's  best  manner,  on  opposite  sides,  as  they 
should  be  ...  .  Hah !  the  chops  already  ! — and  very 
nice  they  look ! — a  shalot  too  ! — really,  Mrs.  Furlong, 
the  outworks  of  my  heart — no  very  impregnable 
fortress — are  taken  already.     Nov/  let  me  have  just  a 

{>iBt  of  your  particular  sherry Hah  !  this  looks 

well — pale  and  sparkling  too,  like  a  sickly  wit.     1  in- 
sist upon  your  taking  a  glass  with  me,  madam.'^ 
"  Sir,  you  are  very  good !" 

Quite  the  contrary.  A  good-sized  husband  to  you, 
madam !"  (Mrs.  Furlong  smiles,  showing  a  very  hand- 
«ome  set  of  teeth,  and  courtesies.) 

"Ah,  sir,  you  gentlemen  will  have  your  joke. 
Your  better  health,  sir — for  you  do  not  look  well." 

"  She  has  spoken  this  with  such  a  pitying  tenderness 
of  tone  that  it  has  gone  through  my  heart,  and  would, 
had  it  been  iron! — What  makes  my  lips  quiver,  my 
tongue  falter,  my  voice  thicken,  and  an  unusual  mois- 
ture come  into  my  eyes  ?  One  touching  word  of  sym- 
pathy ? — Ami  then  again  accessible  to  those  blessed 
influences  upon  the  heart  and  affections — pity  and  hu- 
man kindness  ?  Yes — then  I  live — I  live  again  ! — 
Oh  '  honey  in  the  mouth,  music  to  the  ear,  and  a  cor- 
dial to  "the  heart'*  is  the  voice  of  woman  in  the  me- 
lancholy hours  of  man !  Oh,  woman !  Woman ! — soul- 
softening,  hoart-wakening,  life-giving,  happy-making 
Woman! — Let  the  hard  and  iron  dealings  and  cruel 
conflictings  of  this  unsocial-social  world  make  Man  a 
monster — *  the  paragon  of  animals'  the  first  and  worst 
of  brutes  ; — let  all  the  gentler  virtues  be  dead  and  bu- 
ried in  his  breast — let  them,  and  all  is  not  lost ; — in 
thy  lovely  bosom,  oh  Woman  ! — thou  missionary  angel 
upon  earth — there,  ye  that  are  wretched  and  despised 
among  men,  when  ye  need  and  hunger  after  them. 


*  "  Mel  in  ore,  in  aure  meke,  in  corde  raedicina  ?" — 

St.  Bernard.^ 


there  may  ye  claim  freely,  and  receive  as  freely,  pity, 
mercy,  compassion  and  charily — ^assuaging  tenderness, 
solacing  tears  and  smiles,  holy  love,  and  all  the  un- 
bounded, self-devoting  affections  of  her  '  heart  of 
hearts,'  untiring,  unwasting,  undepraved  by  commerce 
with  this  hardening  world — fresh  as  a  fountain  in  a 
desert's  sands — pure  and  undefiled  as  the  light    that 

shines  the  nearest  unlo  Heaven  ! Mrs.  Furlong 

is  called  away,  and  I  am  spared  making  a  fool  of  ray- 
self  in  her  presence Ah,  thou  who  who  wert  my 

first  hope  and  earliest,  bitterest  despair,  I  will  not  ac- 
cuse thee  with  all  the  changes  which  time  and  disap- 
pointment have  made  in  my  heart  and  feelings ;  but 
for  some  of  these  thou  jmist  answer ! — What  I  am,  thy 
little  faith  has  made  me ; — what  I  should  have  been 

but  no  matter — I  feel  how  desolate  a  wretch  I  am, 

how  changed  from  all  1  was  and  ought  to  be — k  is  thy 
work,  it  is  thy  deed,  and  I  forgive  thee ! — Behold  me 
here,  a  broken-spirited  man  with  furrowed  cheeks  and 
whitening  hair,  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  agony  at  my 
heart !  Behold  me,  an  unsocial  man,  suspected  by  the 
world  and  suspecting  the  world — I,  who  trusted  in  it, 
loved  it,  and  would  have  benefitted  it !  But  I  have 
done  with  it — I  loathe  it  and  avoid  it!  And  why  ? 
Why  am  I  now  harsh  of  nature — uncharitable  in 
thought,  if  not  in  speech — unforgetful  of  slight  offences 
— revengeful  of  deep  ones — jealous  of  looks — watch- 
ful of  words  ? — I  that  was  gentle,  tender  of  others,  to 
myself  severe ;  forgiving,  incapable  of  anger,  open- 
minded,  suspicionless  ! — But  why  should  i  anatomise 
myself? — I  give  my  heart  to  the  vultures  among  men 
— let  them  glut  on  it ;  and  good  digestion  wait  upon 
their  appetite!" 

"  Did  you  call  sir?" 

"  No  madam ;  but  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  for  your 
coming  in  has  interrupted  a  melancholy  train  of 
thought." 

"  A  melancholy  thought! — Lud,  sir,  do  you  surren- 
der yourself  to  such  a  weakness  as  melancholy  ?  Life, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  serious  thing  to  the  most  cheerful  of  us; 
but  to  the  over-anxious,  and  those  who  groan  under  its 
cares,  death  were  happier  than  such  life! — The  really 
heavy  obligations  of  existence  are  worthy  of  our 
gravest  thoughts;  but  the  lighter  evils,  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  day — sir,  I  never  allow  them  to  make 
a  deeper  impression  on  my  mind  than  my  pencil  does 
on  my  slate:  when  I  have  satisfied  myself  to  the 
amount,  I  rub  the  Une%  off,  and  begin  again." 

"  And  am  I  to  be  taught  philosophy  by  a  Plato  in 
petticoats,  and  the  economy  of  life  by  a  Dodsley  in 
dimity? — Nunc  dimillis,  then,  be  my  ditty  ! — Pardon 
my  expressions,  madam — the  insolence  of  humbled 
pride  i  I  sit  rebuked.  You  are  a  sensible  woman,  Mrs. 
Furlong — have  right  views  of  life  ;  now  tell  me— - 
what  is  the  end  of  it  ?" 

"  Death,  1  should  think,  sir." 

"  A  pertinent  answer,  madam ;  but  you  are  on  the 
wrong  premises." 

"  I  am  on  my  own." 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  happy  to  hear  that ;  and  if  I  was  a 
widow-watcher,  I  should  make  a  note  of  the  fact.  I 
mean,  madam — what  is  the  design,  the  intention,  the 
moiive,  the  end  and  aim  of  life  V 

"  Happiness  here,  and  in  another  and  a  better 
world." 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  but  our  happiness  here-— what  an 
uncertain  good  it  is — a  hope  never  in  ou^  own  hands, 
but  always  in  those  of  others!  And  wl^at  do  they  me- 
rit, who,  intrusted  with  so  precious  o  boon  for  our  be- 
nefit, deny  it  to  us,  and  withhold  k  from  us  ?" 

"  The  same  unhappiness  at  the  harids  of  others." 

"  What  if  you  would  not,  if  you  could,  whiten  one 
hair  of  t/tdr  heads  with  sorrow  who  have  silvered  the 
whole  of  yours — what  do  they  merit  ?" 

"  They  do  not  merit  so  much  mercy."  (She  leave* 
the  room.) 
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" '  A  negro  has  a  soul,  your  honor !"  said  Corporal 
Trim,  putting  the  right  foot  of  his  postulate  forward, 
but  in  an  undecided  attitude,  as  if  he  doubted  whether 
his  position  were  tenable.  My  uncle  Toby  ran  through 
in  his  memory,  all  the  regimental  orders  from  the  siege 
of  Troy  to  that  of  Namur,  and  remembering  nothing 
therein  to  the  contrary,  came  to  the  christian  conclu- 
sion— that  a  negro  had  a  soul.  And  why  not  an  inn- 
keeper— especially  if  a  woman  ? — My  prejudice  is  *  to 
leV  against  that  abused  class  of  hosts  and  hostesses :  to 
be  sure,  it  was  formed  on  an  acquaintance  with  those 
only  of  the  Bath  Road  ;  they  may  not  require  souls, 
as  their  guests  are  chiefly  fashionable  people.  Here 
is  a  woman  '  with  a  tall  man's  height,'  humbly  sta- 
tioned beside  one  of  the  highways  of  life — and  stunn- 
ed and  distracted  with  the  stir  and  the  bustle  of  the 
goers  to  and  comers  from  the  shrine  of  the  great  Baal, 
•who  has  yet  contrived  to  keep  her  heart  from  harden- 
ing, and  her  soul  in  whiter  simplicity,  in  a  common 
inn,  than  the  shrinking  and  secluded  nun  can  do, 
though  shut  up  from  the  world  in  a  convent !  There 
is  indeed  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil! — an  inborn 
grace,  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  cannot  take 
away  .'  Else  how  should  this  poor  woman  have  that 
which  so  many  minds,  propitiously  placed  to  preserve 
their  freshness  and  native  worth,  have  altogether  lost 
and  live  without  ?  But  one  half  the  vices  of  the 
world  are  only  acts  of  conformity  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  world.  Give  a  man  an  ill  name,  and  he  wears 
it  as  if  it  were  a  virtue  and  proper  to  him,  and  keeps 
up  the  reputation  of  his  depravity  with  a  due  sense  of 
his  decorum,  its  keeping,  colour,  and  costume.  Give 
him  a  good  name  and  he  would  be  ashamed  to  play 
with  it.  When  will  the  world  learn  better?  Oh 
thou  worst  and  vilest  weed  in  the  beautiful  fields  of 
human  thought — Prejudice — grow  not  in  any  path  of 
mine,  fori  will  trample  thee  down  to  the  earth  which 
thou  disgracest  anddefilest!  But '  thinking  is  an  idle 
waste  of  thought.'  Waiter!" 
"Zur." 

"  What,  Cyclops  again !  But  that's  a  prejudice  too. 
Have  you  an  entertaining  book  in  the  house?" 
"  Missuz  have,  1  daur  to  zay,  zur." 
"  Bring  it,  then,   my   good   fellow.     A   change  of 
thought  to  the  mind,  like  a  change  of  air  to  the  body, 
refreshes,  invigorates,  and  cheers." 
"  Here  be  one,  zur." 

"  Ay,  this  will  do — nothing  so  well.     Joseph  An- 
drews !     Good,  good !     Blessings  be  with  thee,  Henry 
Fielding! — for  many  a  lingering  hour  hast  thou  shorten- 
ed, and  many  a  heavy  heart  hast  thou  lightened.  See, 
the  book  opens  of  itself  at  a  page  which  a  man  must 
be  full  fathoms  five  down  in  the  Slough  of  Despond 
if  he  read  it  with  a  grave  face  and  a  lack-lustre  eye ! 
— World,  I  bid  you  good  den! — for  here  will  I  forget 
you  as  you  are,  and  re-peruse  you  as  you  were.  .  . 
.  Ah!  yes — I  remember  well  my   first   acquaintance 
•with  Joseph  Andrews.     I  was  then  a  very  serious, 
yet  a  very  happy  boy  ; — any  book  was  then  a  treasure, 
but  a  stolen  perusal  of  one  like  this  was  a  pleasure 
beyond  all  price,  and  worth  all  risks ;  for  works  like 
this  were  among  the  profanities  from  which  I  was 
carefully   debarred  : — mistaken  zeal !     If  discovered 
in  my  hands  they  were  snatched  away ;  and  if  they 
escap^id  the  fiery  ordeal  it  was  well.     But  who  shall 
control  Ike  strong  desires  of  youth? — I  remember  the 
candle  seciotly  purchased  out  of  my  limited  penny  of 
pocket-monej  ;  the  early  stealing  to  bed  ;  the  stealthy 
lighting  of  thfc  "  flaming  minister"  to  my  midnight 
vigil ;  the  unseen  and    undisturbed  reading  of  this 
very  book  far  into  the  hours  of  night ;  and  the  late 
waking  and  pallid  look,  results  of  my  untimely  studies. 
I  remember,  too,  how  nearly  my  secret  was  discovered ; 
for,  laughing  too  loudly  over  the  merry  miseries  of 
poor  Parson  Adams,  the  thin  wainscoat  betrayed  me  ; 
ere  I  had  breathed  thrice,  the  sound  of  a  stealing  foot 


was  heard  softly  approaching  my  bed-room  door — the 
light  was  out  in  an  instant — the  book  thrust  deep 
down  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  I  was  heard  snoring 
so  somnolently  that  Somnus  himself  might  have  been 
deceived." 

"  Ecod,  you  did  'em  capital!" 
"  Eh  ?  what  ? — what  have  you  been  eaves-dropping 
at  my  elbow  all  this   time,  you   Titus   Oates   of  a 
traitor?" 

"  Yeez,  zur — yoii  didn't  tell  I  to  go." 
"  No  ?  go,  then,  and  bring  in  candles  and  a  pint  of 
sherry — let   down   the   blinds — heap   the  fire — and 
don't  disturb  me  till  I  disturb  you:" 
"  Yeez,  zur." 

"  Vanish,   then,  good  bottle  imp ! — And  now  for 
Joseph  Andrews!" 

***** 
" Inimitable  and  immortal  Fielding! — 'Prose  Ho- 
mer of  human  nature !' — so  Byron  calls  thee.  And 
thy  bones  lie  unhonoured  in  an  alien's  grave,  and  not 
a  stone  in  thy  native  land  records  the  name  of  the 
instructor  and  delighter  of  mankind !     Well,  there  h» 

no  accounting  for  the  negligence  of  nations 

Who  knocks  ?    Come  in." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sleep  here  to-night,  sir  ?" 
"Sleep  here,  Mrs.  Furlong!     No— quite  the  re- 
verse." 

"  I  thought  you  did,  as  it  is  so  late." 
"  So  late!  how  late?" 
"  Eleven,  sir." 

"  Impossible !     Hare  I  been  reading  so  long?" 
"  It  is  very  true,  sir." 
"  And  what  kind  of  night  is  it  ?" 
"  Frosty,  and  the  moon  is  shining  brilliantly." 
"  What,  in  England  ?     Then  let  me  have  my  bill, 
for  I  shall  be  glad  to  witness  such  a  phenomenon." 

"  La,  sir,  it  is  ten  miles  to  town ;  and  a  gentleman 
was  stopped  on  this  road  only  last  week !" 

"  How  long  did  they  stop  him,  Mrs.  Furlong?" 
"  Long  enough  to  rob  him  of  his  watch,  and  ten 
pounds,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Well,  as  I  have  no  watch,  and  only  five  pounds, 
they  need  not  detain  me  half  the  time.  And  if  I 
should  come  back,  bare  and  barbarously  beaten,  like 
poor  Joseph  Andrews,  you  are  no  Mrs.  Towwouse, 
madam — I  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir." 
"  Merry,  madam !  I  never  mean  to  be  serious 
again,  except  at  my  own  funeral,  and  then  it  will  be 
expected  of  me  that  I  should  look  grave.  I  have 
learnt,  since  I  have  been  here,  that  melancholy  is  to 
be  medicined  by  mile-stones ;  that  a  slight  attack  of 
it  is  to  be  subdued  by  four  of  those  intelligent  monu- 
ments taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and  four 
at  night  following  supper :  a  severe  fit,  by  twenty 
ditto,  in  two  portions  or  potions,  washed  down  by 
three  pints  of  sherry,  and  kept  down  by  two  mutton 
chops  and  shalots,  and  one  volume  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
— a  prescription  of  more  virtue  than  all  which  have 
been  written  from  the  days  of  quacking  Parcelsus  to 
those  of  Dr.  Paris  on  Diet." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  certainly  are  not  the  gentleman  you 
came  in,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it.  Here  is  your  bill, 
and  if  you  will  run  the  risks  of  the  road  at  this  late 
hour,  I  can  only  wish  you  safe  home,  and  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  your  present  good  spirits." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Furlong,  thank  you !  And  if  I 
come  this  way  again,  I  shall  certainly,  as  the  poet 
says, 

'  Stop  at  the  Widow's  to  drink!' 

So  good  night,  madam.  Once  more,  good  night. 
.  .  .  Blessings  be  on  every  foot  ot  Mrs.  Furlong — that 
best  of  physicians;  for  she  has  cured  me  of  my- 
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MY  COUSIN  SUSAN. 

"  I  remember,  I  remember" 

My  cousin  Susan  Lowe, 
When  I  a  happy  school-boy  was. 

Say,  thirteen  years  ago : 
And  she  was  then  ten  summers  old, 

With  light  and  curling  hair  ; 
A  little  blue  eyed,  laughing  girl. 

And  good  as  she  was  fair. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

By  many  a  bright  scene, 
When  seven  summers  more  had  flown,. 

And  she  was  seventeen  : 
And  oh  I  how  very  beautiful, 

How  full  of  song  and  glee. 
Was  lovely  cousin  Susan  thea. 

And  innocent  as  free. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

When  she  was  twenty-two; 
And  I  could  then  observe  a  sigh 

Escape  from  cousin  Sue : 
But,  as  I  gazed  upon  her  brow, 

And  in  her  deep  blue  eye, 
I  knew  her  heart  could  tell  a  tale» 

That  would  explain  the  sigh. 

1  remember,  I  remember — 

And  it  was  yesterday, 
1  stood  within  her  father's  hall. 

Among  the  bright  and  gay  : 
Then  as  I  turned  to  l^ave  the  placp. 

With  heart  a  little  sad, 
I  bade  the  blushing  bride  good  bye — 

Her  name  is  Mrs.  Ladd. 


LINES. 


Not  in  the  pomp  of  courts,  the  blaze,  the  glare. 

Where  the  o'erpowered  reason  of  man  reels. 

And  he  becomes  the  passive  things  that  are. 

And  not  what  he  should  be — where  treason  steals 

Such  shapely  guise,  as  make  the  bad  seem  fair, 

Where  foul  conspiracy,  awhile  may  bear 

The  proud  ennobling  name  of  glorious  war, 

And  the  unblushing  traitor,  freely  wear 

The  wreath  of  fame,  and  ride  the  victor's  car ; 

Not  were  the  crown  of  such  won  empire  thine. 

Would  I  exchange  my  lot,  or  link  thy  fate  with  miae 

But,  when  the  spirit  of  the  shadowy  past, 
From  the  dim  cave  of  memory  shall  rise. 
Like  an  o'erwearied  taper,  flickering  fast, 
Yet  hope-like,  quickly  brightening  to  our  eyes, 
And  like  her,  ere  we  gain  the  wished-for  prize, 
Leave  us  in  darkness,  'raid  the  gloomy  vast — 
Yet  do  I  see  thee,  ere  its  beams  are  done, 
Even  in  thy  purity,  and  truth,  when  last 
I  saw  thee  burst  the  bonds  of  shame,  and  shun 
Its  dangerous  course,  oh !  then  belov'd  thou  art 
"  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops,  that  visit  my  sad  heart." 

C.  H.  W. 


CUTTING  CLOSE. 


Said  a  fop  to  a  boy,  at  a  shavers,  one  day, 
To  make  a  display  of  his  wit. 
My  lad,  did  you  e'er  shave  a  monkey,  I 
For  you  seem  for  nought  else  to  be  fit. 
I  never  did  yet,  said  the  boy,  I  confess, 
Shave  a  monkey,  indeed  !  no  not  I, 
It  is  out  of  my  line,  but  sir,  nevertheless, 
If  you  will  please  to  sit  down  I  will  try. 


pray, 


TO  A  MOCKING  BIRD. 

How  long  on  dancing  spray, 

The  whispering,  ever-waving  pines  among, 
While  gentle  twilight  airs  around  thee  play. 

Hast  pour'd  thy  changeful  song. 

Vainly  the  mimic  art. 

Of  cunning  minstrel's  tuneful  breath  or  string. 
Its  rapture  working  music  might  impart. 

Thy  varied  notes  to  ring. 

The  wood  lark  hears  his  lay. 

By  thee  repeated  still,  and  still  out-vied, 
As  soaring  he  pursues  his  lonely  way. 

To  the  far  forest  side. 

The  murmuring  turtle  dove, 

Sequestered  far  from  e.-very  mirthful  noise. 
Hears  counterfeited  oft  his  songs  of  love. 

By  thy  melodious  voice. 

The  swallow's  twitt'ring  gay, 

To  mock  is  thy  amusement — while  to  swell 
The  gentle  redbreast's  melting,  sadd'ning  lay 

Demands  a  nobler  spell. 

No  light-winged  bird  of  song. 

That  greets  the  matin  on  the  vesper  hour, 
With  sprightly  air,  or  chorus  loud  and  long, . 

But  owns  thy  mimic  power. 

Those  strains  full  well  1  love. 

And  ofi  while  Cynthia  sheds  her  radiance  mild, 
I  linger  near  this  echoing  piny  grove. 

By  thy  rich  notes  beguiled. 

There's  but  one  voice  I've  heard. 

That  pours  the  enlivening  or  the  plaintive  air. 
To  emulate  whose  music,  mocking  bird. 

Thy  skill  might  well  despair. 


OH.  DON'T  MINGLE  ONE  HUMAN  FEELING 

Oh,  don't  mingle  one  human  feeling, 
With  these  blisses  o'er  each  sense  stealing. 
While  these  tributes  to  me  revealing, 
Elvino  faithful  to  his  love. 

Ah!  embrace  me — while  thus  forgiving 
Each  a  pardon  thus  receiving, 
On  the  earth  while  we  are  living 
We  will  to  a  heaven  of  love. 

Come  then,  away,  lead  to  the  temple ; 
None  have  pass'd  a  doom  severer, 

Let  our  greeting  loudly  cheer  her. 
Since  her  trials  make  her  dearer 

To  our  hearts  and  to  our  love. 


WHILE  THOSE  DAYS  COME  NOT  AGAIN. 

As  I  view  now  these  scenes  so  charming, 
With  dear  remembrance  my  heart  warming, 
Ofdayslong  vanished — Oh,  my  breast  is  filled  with  pain  | 
Finding  objects  still  remain. 
While  those  days  come  not  again. 

Ah,  that  form  brings  some  remembrance ; 
Gentle  maiden,  ah,  what  strong  resemblance ; 
Maid,  those  bright  eyes  my  heart  impressing. 
Fill  my  breast  with  thoughts  distressing. 
By  recalling  an  earthly  blessing 

Long  since  dead  and  pass'd  away; 
She  was  like  thee,  ere  death  oppressing 
Sunk  her  beauties  in  decay. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  ever  drank  rum- 
punch  after  having  been  smoking  cigars.  "  Dates," 
says  De  Quincy,  •'  may  be  forgotten — epochs  never." 
That  formed  an  epoch  in  my  existence ; 

And  the  last  trace  of  feeling  with  life  shall  depart, 
Ere  the  smack  of  that  moment  shall  pass  from  my  heart. 

Let  me  recall  it  to  my  memory,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant circumstances ;  and  while  my  soul  broods  over  the 
delicious  recollection,  forget  the  present  day,  with  its 
temporary  miseries,  and  shut  out  from  its  view  the 
follies,  the  frivolities,  the  wickedness,  the  baseness, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  world. 

It  happened,  that  although,  like  most  men  who,  in 
my  day,  were  reared  in  Trinity  College,jua?/a  Dublin, 
I  had  been  tolerably  well  initiated  into  the  theory  and 
practice  of  compotation,  I  had  never  once  taken  to  its 
greatest  adjunct,  smoking.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Trinity  men  (Dublin)  smoke:  it  certainly,  as  long  as 
I  remember  that  seminary,  of  which  I  cannot  think 
but  with  affection,  never  was  a  fashion  there.  Par- 
ticular piperaen,  and  solitary  cigarers,  no  doubt,  always 
existed,  but  just  as  you  now  and  then  see  a  pigtail  (1 
do  not  allude  to  tobacco;  dangling  behind  an  elderly 
gentleman,  or  hear  a  shoe  creak  under  the  foot  of  a 
decent  man.  Smoking  in  short,  was  the  exception — 
non-smoking  the  rule.  But  the  men  of  my  lime  drank 
hard,  though,  as  youths  always  do,  unscientifically.  I 
therefore,  as  the  rest,  drank,  and  did  not  smoke. 

I  was  about  twenty  when  I  left  the  university,  and 
wewt  down  to  live  with  my  father  in  a  pretty  sea-port 
town.  Here  I  mixed  a  good  deal  in  boating-parties, 
and  other  such  excursions,  with  sea-faring  men,  and 
from  them,  after  nauch  persuasion  on  their  parts,  1 
learned  to  smoke.  My  first  preceptors  preferred  the 
pipe.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  controversy 
which  has  so  long  agitated  the  world,  concerning  the 
superiority  of  pipe  or  cigar.  I  am  tired  of  controver- 
sies ; 

I  am  weary  of  hunting,  and  fain  would  lie  down. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  pass  all  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated,  though  in  reality,  minor  dispute,  concerning 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  which  cost  my  friend,  Captain 


O'Shaughnessy,  his  life.  Though  he  died  as  became  a 
man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  a  friend  to  avert  his  eyes  from  the  melancholy  cause 
which  deprived  the  world  of  a  true  philosopher  and  a 
brave  soldier. 

I  think  1  must  have  persevered  in  the  pipe  system 
for  nine  months,  when  an  accident  (it  is  needless  to 
encumber  my  narrative  by  detailing  what  it  was) 
threw  me  in  the  way  of  Cornet  Roger  Silverthorne, 
of  the  13ih  light  dragoons,  and  Silverthorne  Hall,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Durham. 

This  eminent  and  estimable  young  man  was  perhaps 
the  most  persevering  cigar  smoker  that  ever  existed. 
If  peerages  were  distributing,  he  should  be  Count 
Cigar,  instead  of  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  that 
honourable  tide.  He  generally  smoked  five  dozen  a- 
day:  you  never  saw  him  without  on«  in  his  mouth; 
and  as  the  voluminous  smoke  curled  in  picturesque 
wreaths  from  under  his  manly  mustachio,  while  he 
luminously  descanted  on  the  various  natures,  uses,  and 
properties  of  the  several  preparations  of  tobacco,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  men  of  whom  you  would  decidedly 
say  that  he  was  born  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.  I  never 
shall  hear  the  like  again  :  those  eloquent  lips  are  mute, 
and  the  brain  thai  dictated  the  thought,  and  the  tongue 
that  clothed  it  in  utterance,  have  mouldered  into  clay. 
His  fate  was  singular.  He  died  of  indigestion,  from 
having  eaten  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  tripe  for  a 
wager.  Others,  however,  maintain  that  he  was  choked 
in  the  operation.  I  never  could  penetrate  through  the 
veil  which  thus  hangs  over  his  mysterious  death :  I, 
however,  incline  to  the  latter  hypothesis  ;  for  my  re- 
spected and  lamented  friend,  I  am  sure,  could  have 
digested  any  thing.  The  question,  after  all,  is  of  little 
moment  :  he  is  dead — and  I  remain ! 

Sweet  Roger, 
I  thought  I  should  have  deck'd  thy  bridal  bed. 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  tomb! 

After  some  controversy,  perhaps  too  obstinately 
persevered  in  on  ray  part,  the  Cornet  converted  me 
lo  cigars,  I  have  said  already,  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
unsettle  any  man's  opinions,  and  therefore  will  let 
those  who  prefer  the  pipe,  prefer  it.  I  smoked  pretty 
strenuously  with  him,  and  after  he  had  been  ordered 
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away  to  Flanders,  continued  the  practice.  I  moisten- 
ed always,  as  is  the  custom  of  my  country — where 
scarcely  ^ny  other  spirit  is  ever  used — with  whiskey. 
O^  that  spirit  let  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
am  about  to  say  any  thing  but  what  is  laudatory  :  if  I 
did  so,  I  were  as  ungrateful  as  unwise — but  it  is  not 
the  spirit  to  smoke  with.  I  say  this  emphatically, 
because  1  know  it  to  be  the  case.  1  am  little  inclined 
to  dogmatise;  but  once  I  have  formed  an  opinion 
after  careful  examination,  I  uphold  it  with  that  firm- 
ness which  a  just  regard  for  one's  own  character  and 
the  interest  of  truth  and  honour  demand. 

Shortly  after  Silverthorne's  departure,  business  took 
me  to  Dublin.  Fatal,  though  delicious  visit!  On 
what  trifles  our  late  hangs!  I  had  finished  my  busi- 
ness, and  taken  my  seat  on  the  outside  of  the  coach  to 
return  home,  when,  as  we  waited  outside  the  post- 
office  in  Sackville  Street,  I  heard  a  sweet  voice  say 
— I  hear  it  yet  tingling  in  my  ears,  though  fifteen  years 
have  elapsed — I  heard  a  sweet  voice — 

I  cannot  go  on.     I  must  lay  down  the  pen 

*  m  *  *  *  * 

Excuse  this  gust  of  passion — it  shall  be  the  last.  I 
heard  a  sweet  though  rather  loud  voice  say — "  Put 
the  little  portmanteau  into  the  boot,  and  take  care  to 
tie  the  two  bandboxes  tight  on  the  top,  covering  them 
from  the  rain :  you  can  put  the  big  trunk  where  you 
like,  and  I'll  take  the  cloth  bag  and  two  brown  paper 
parcels  into  the  coach.  Good  by,  Judy :  I'll  write 
from  Ballynafad  as  soon  as  I  see  the  old  buck."  I 
looked  down,  and  my  doom  was  sealed — I  was  in 
love — 

Dead  shepherd,  now  I  found  thy  saw  of  might — 
He  never  loved  who  loved  not  at  first  sight ! 

That  insidious  passion  had  entered  my  bosom  for 
the  first  time.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced it?  If  there  be,  I  may  envy  his  freedom 
from  disturbance,  but  I  pity  the  callousness  of  heart, 
and  the  distortion  of  feeling,  for  which  he  is  indebted 
to  it. 

Cecilia — shall  I  say  my  Cecilia — was  hasty  in  her 
movements;  and,  rejecting  the  proflTered  aid  of  the 
guard,  she  stepped  unassisted  toward  the  coach  ; — her 
foot  slipped  in  the  attempt,  and  she  fell  on  the  flagging. 
I  was  smoking  on  the  top  when  I  saw  this  cruel  ac- 
cident, and  without  a  moment's  thought,  flung  from 
my  jaw  as  fine  a  Havanna  as  ever  saw  the  Moro, 
leaped  on  the  ground  and  raised  her.  She  was  not 
hurt,  but  considerably  agitated  ;  she  thanked  me  with 
hasty  accents,  and  looked  on  me  with  a  glance,  which 

even  still  is but  I  have  promised  to  repress  my 

feelings. 

The  coach  was  full  inside,  and  besides  I  had  lived 
pretty  close  to  my  last  tenpenny  in  Dublin,  so  that 
even  if  there  had  been  a  place  vacant,  I  could  not  have 
taken  it.  She  parted  from  us  about  day-break,  but  I 
was  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  see  her.  In  fact, 
the  agitation  of  my  spirits  was  such,  that  I  had  been 
obliged  to  drink  Iburteen  glasses  of  whiskey  and  water 
during  the  night,  which  had  in  some  measure  got  in 
my  head  ;  for,  as  will  happen  when  friends  are  parting, 
I  had  induigjBd  a  little  after  dinner  with  some  few  ac- 
quaintance, with  whom  I  stopped  in  Exchequer 
Street,  and  the  guard,  seeing  me  inclined  to  be  top- 
heavy,  had  laid  me  down  in  the  well,  behind  the 
coachman,  where  I  was  unluckily  snoring  when  Ceci- 
lia left  the  coach.  She  asked  for  me,  to  thank  me  for 
my  assistance ;  but  on  seeing  how  the  land  lay,  they 
told  me  that  she  said  in  her  own  kind  manner,  "  Poor 
devil — he  is  flustered  with  drink — let  him  snooze  it 
ofl''."     Sweet  girl. 

When  I  awoke  and  found  her  gone.  I  was  frantic. 
I  had  lost  every  clue  to  her.  We  were  twenty  miles 
away  from  the  place  she  parted  the  coach,  before  I 
roused,  and  the  coachman  informed  me  that  a  gentle- 


man with  a  led  horse  was  waiting  for  her,  with  whom 
she  immediately  galloped  away;  he  forgot,  insensible 
brute  that  he  was,  in  what  direction.  A  new  agony 
seized  my  mind — the  gentleman  !  was  she  married? 
My  brain  was  wild.  I  had  no  way  of  satisfying  my- 
self, for  the  accursed  mail-coach-clerk  had  entered  her 
name  in  the  way-bill  in  such  a  hand  as  to  puzzle 
Belzebub  himself,  were  he  the  prince  of  decipherers, 
and  the  only  letter  I  could  make  out  was  the  first, 
which  {iroved  him  to  be  as  abominable  in  his  ideas  of 
spelling  as  in  his  writing,  for  her  name,  as  I  afterwards 
knew,  was  Crimeen,  and  the  ruffian,  regardless  of  all 
possible  principles  of  orthography,  had  commenced  it 
with  a  Q. 

When  I  got  home,  I  concealed  ray  unfortunate 
pa.ssion  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  what  can  escape  the 
eye  of  a  parent  ?  About  nine  days  had  elapsed,  before 
my  father  noticed  my  loss  of  appetite  and  my  silence, 
but  at  last  he  could  not  bear  to  pass  it  by.  "  Boy," 
said  he  taking  me  aflfectionately  by  the  hand,  "  some- 
thing is  ailing  you." 

"Nothing  sir,"  said  I,  "indeed." 

"  Ah !"  said  my  father,  "  do  not  think  to  deceive  me 
that  way.  There's  your  fifth  tumbler  lying  before 
you  this  half-hour,  and  you  are  scarce  a  quarter  through 
it  yet.  I've  noticed  the  same  this  last  week,  and  ex- 
cept on  the  day  Lord  Bullaboo  dined  with  ils,  when 
it  behoved  you  to  make  an  exertion,  you  have  not 
finished  any  one  blessed  day  seven  tumblers.  Don't 
think,  my  boy,  that  your  father  is  not  minding  your 
happiness.     You  aren't  in  love,  are  you  ?" 

The  goodnees  of  the  old  gentleman  was  not  to  be 
withstood,  and  I  confessed  the  fact,  and  told  him  all 
about  it. 

"  Never  mind  it,"  said  he,  "  it  looks  the  devil  to  you 
just  now;  but  when  you  come  to  my  time  of  life,  you 
won't  think  much  about  such  little  accidents  as  meet- 
ing; a  girl  at  a  coach-door.  So,  go  travel  in  God's 
narae^  and  drive  this  nonsense  out  of  your  skull ; 
travelling,  besides,  opens  the  mind  and  polishes  the 
manners.  So,  go  to  my  cousin  Gusty  in  Bristol ;  he 
lives  out  towards  Lamplighters'  Hall,  and  let  mo  tell 
you,  few  soapboilers  from  this  to  himself,  and  that's  no 
small  step,  can  beat  him." 

Good,  venerable  man,  with  what  pleasure  J  record 
your  honoured  words!  He  gave  me  letters  of  change 
and  introductKm,  adding  his  blessing  and  a  gallon  of 
whiskey,  which,  as  he  well  observed,  could  not  be  got 
for  love  or  money  in  England.  I  had  no  objection  to 
the  change  of  scene,  and  soon  established  my  quarters 
at  my  cousin  Gusty's.  Gusty  was  a  good  fellow,  hog- 
gish in  his  manners,  like  the  Bristolians,  hut  a  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  Church  and  State.  We  dined  punc- 
tually at  one,  and  except  on  meeting  days,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  mind,  smoked  through  the  evening. 
So  passed  a  fortnight,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Clifton,  to  play  a  game  of  skittles 
with  a  Jamaica  captain  for  a  dozen  of  rum,  and,  in  the 
middle  of  our  game,  whom  should  I  see  but  Cecilia! 

The  ball  at  once  dropped  out  of  my  hand.  She  was 
alone,  and  I  ventured  to  join  her.  Our  mail-coach 
adventure  afforded  a  common  topic  of  conversation, 
which  soon  grew  animated.  We  talked  of  every 
thing,  and  as  I  coaxed  her  towards  Durdham  Downs, 
I  had  established  her  arm  under  mine.  At  last  we 
came  on  that  eminence  which  exhibits  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  varied  prospect  of  that  delightful  tract. 

It  was  summer,  about  five  o'clock  on  a  lovely  June 
evening;  every  sight  and  sound  about  us  were  such 
!  s  to  dispose  the  soul  to  tender  emotions.  Never  did 
Cecilia  look  more  lovely  than  when  I  persuaded  her 
to  rest  herself,  by  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  grassy 
plots  overlooking  the  descent  below.  What  I  said  to 
her  I  cannot  write  ;  the  first  words  of  love  are  not  to 
be  profaned  by  exposure  to  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
Our  thoughts  were  pure — pure  as  the  cloudless  sky 
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overhanging  the  lovely  landscape  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  sat,  forgetful  even  of  its  beauties,  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  of  one  another.  I  had  vhispered, 
and  she  had  heard  without  reply,  what  is  never  whis- 
pered a  second  time. 

We  might  have  been  half  an  hour  together — it  was 
but  a  moment  to  my  thought — when  she  recollected 
that  she  had  left  her  aun^  waiting  for  her  in  a  butcher's 
shop,  where  she  was  buying — how  minutely  love 
makes  us  recollect  the  merest  trifles — buying  a  leg  of 
pork,  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  sausages.  I  pressed 
her  hand  to  my  lips,  and  we  returned  to  Clifton. 
Delightful  day !  Were  my  life  prolonged  to  the  days 
allotted  to  Methuselah,  1  never  could  forget  a  particle 
of  what  happened  upon  thee  !  It  is  the  bright  spot  in 
the  waste  of  my  memory. 

When  we  parted,  I  put  my  hand  mechanically  and 
mournfully  into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  found  that 
I  had  forgotten  my  cigar-case.  Love  had  so  completely 
taken  possession  of  my  soul,  that  I  knew  not  what  I 
was  doing ;  and,  by  mere  instinct,  walked  into  a  tobac- 
conist's shop ;  which,  such  was  the  absence  of  my 
mind,  I  was  about  to  leave  without  paying  for  the  ci- 
gars, until  the  tobacconist  rather  energetically  remind- 
ed me  of  my  insouciance.  Captain  Snickersnee  and 
his  skittles  were  quite  out  of  my  head,  and  I  went 
across  to  a  low-browed  public  house,  where  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Nelson,  more  spirited  in  conception  than  exact 
in  likeness,  or  studied  in  composition,  shone  glittering 
in  one-armed  majesty  ia  the  evening  sun.  The  room 
I  went  into — why  need  I  conceal  that  it  was  a  tap- 
room ? — was  filled  with  the  miscellaneous  population 
of  Bristol — men  in  general  more  noted  for  their  can- 
dour than  any  other  particularity  in  their  manners. 
But  I  heeded  them  not.  I  was  as  much  alone  as  if  I 
was  in  the  deserts  of  Tadmor,  where  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  tower  towards  the  sky,  or  moulder  upon  the 
ground,  filling  the  awe  struck  traveller  with  melancholy 
musing  on  the  instability  of  things.  1  lighted  my  ci- 
gar by  the  assistance  of  the  pipe  of  a  man  sitting  next 
me,  who  I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  but  I  shall 
not  be  positive,  was  a  tailor.  I  puffed  away — soft 
were  my  thoughts,  delectable  my  visions.  Every  curl 
of  smoke  contained  the  countenance  of  my  Cecilia — 
every  twinkle  from  each  surrounding  pipe  beamed 
upon  me  as  if  it  were  one  of  her  celestial  eyes.  1 
had  forgotten  where  I  was,  when  the  waiter  came  to 
me,  and  jogging  my  elbow,  said,  "  Thee  musn't  lumber 
the  room,  if  thee'll  not  drink  zummat."  In  general,  I 
have  remarked,  that  the  language  of  these  persons  is 
seldom  marked  by  the  refinement  of  elegance,  and 
that  perhaps  you  might  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  without  finding  a  waiter  at  a 
public  house  who  combines  the  terseness  of  Addison 
with  the  magniloquence  of  Johnson! 

I  replied  to  this  ru^de  man  mildly,  yet,  I  think,  with 
sufficient  dignity. 

"  What  have  you  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Every  thing,"  said  he. 

In  this  the  man's  bad  faith  was  evident ;  for,  on 
scrutinising  the  subject,  I  found  that  he  had  nothing 
but  gin,  a  liquor  I  ever  detested,  and  rum.     "Rum, 


then,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh,  resigning  myself  to  my  fate , 
for  I  anticipated  that  I  should  dislike  it. 

My  mouth  was  full  of  cigar  smoke — full,  ay,  full  as 
my  heart  was  of  my  Cecilia.  Divine  girl ;  when  I 
think  upon  thy  perfections,  on  thy  charms,  on  the 
manner  in  which  thou  wert  lost  to  me,  by  that  fatal 
and  mysterious  circle  of  events,  never  to  be  anticipa- 
ted— never  to  be  repeated.  But  I'll  think  no  more. 
There  is  a  point  of  human  endurance,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  go.  Let  me  proceed.  I  was  saturated  with 
smoke ;  when,  in  the  wildness  of  the  delirium  of  my 
love,  I  did  not  perceive  the  water  bottle  standing  by 
the  bottom  of  rum,  and  swallowed  the  spirit  unalloyed, 
unmoistened,  undiluted,  uninjured.  It  permeated  ray 
whole  mouth — it  filled  it  with  a  species  of  solidity 
that  seemed  altogether  to  have  destroyed  the  liquid 
character  of  the  spirits ;  I  felt  it  melting  into  ray  pa- 
late, my  tongue,  my  fauces,  my  gums.  It  was  an  in- 
tense gush,  a  simple,  original,  indivisible  idea  of  delight. 
It  rose  to  ray  brain,  as  the  vapour  of  the  tedded  meadow 
rises  to  the  sky  in  the  balminess  of  morning.  It  de- 
scended to  the  sole  of  my  foot  as  the  sky  sends  back 
that  delicious  vapour  in  the  shape  of  the  dews  of  even- 
ing. It  was  a  joy  to  be  felt  once,  and  no  more,  I  never 
felt  it  again,  it  was 

Odour  fled 
As  soon  as  shed ; 
'Twas  morning's  winged  dream, 

'Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  shall  shine  again 
On  life's  dull  stream! 

I  have  tried  it  over  and  over,  and  it  will  not  do. 
I  smoke  my  cigar  still  in  the  evening,  and  frequently 
moisten  it  with  a  quart  or  so  of  rum,  naked,  in  grog, 
in  punch,  in  flip — every  way  that  can  be  thought  of, 
but  it  will  not  return.  That  feeling  of  intense  and 
transporting  delight  is  over. 

Days  of  ray  youth  I  when  every  thing  was  innocence 
and  peace — when  ray  sorrows  were  light,  and  my  joys 
unsophisticated — when  I  saw  a  glory  in  the  sky,  and 
a  power  on  the  earth  which  I  shall  never  see  again — 
how  delightful,  yet  how  sad  is  your  recollection! 
Here's,  then,  to  the  days  gone  by — to  the  memory  of 
my  first  love,  and  my  first  libation  of  rum  over  cigar! 
Some  young  heart  is  now  going  the  same  round  as  I 
was  then — revelling  in  delights  which  he  fondly 
fancies  are  to  last  for  ever — anticipating  joys  which 
never  are  destined  to  exist.  Light  be  his  heart,  buoy- 
ant his  spirits — I  shall  not  break  in  on  his  dreams  hj 
the  croaking  of  experience. 

Farewell  again,  Cecilia!  I  never  saw  her  after 
that  day — in  the  evening  she  left  Bristol  with  her 
aunt's  butler  ;  they  were  married  three  days  after  by 
the  Blacksmith  at  Gretna,  and  she  is  now,  I  under- 
stand, the  mother  of  fourteen  children,  keeping,  with 
her  third  husband,  the  sign  of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
somewhere  about  the  Dock  of  Liverpool.  I  never 
could  muster  up  courage  to  enter  the  house.  The 
very  sound  of  her  voice  saying,  "  Eight-pence,  sir,"  in 
reply  to  my  question  of  what  I  had  to  pay,  would  in- 
evitably overcome  ray  feelings. 

I  was  born  to  be  unhappy ;  but  I  shall  not  intrude 
my  sorrows  on  a  thoughtless  world. 
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Carfi.vgton  Blhndell,  Esquire,  aged  six-and-thirty,  I 
but  apparently  a  dozen  years  older,  was  a  spare,  well- 
dressed,  sickly-looking,  dry  sort  of  leisurely  individual,  | 
of  respectable  birth,  very  small  income,  and  no  abilities. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother;  and  not 
being  able  to  marry  a  fortune,  (which  once,  they  say, 
nearly  made  him  die  for  love,)  and  steering  clear, 
with  a  provoking  philosophy,  of  the  corkscrew  curls 
and  pretty  staircase  perplexities  of  the  young  ladies 
of  lodging-houses,  contrived  to  live  in  London  upon 
ihe  rent  of  half  a-dozen  cottages  in  Berkshire. 

Having,  in  fact,  no  imagination,  Carfingtcn  Blundell, 
Esquire,  had  no  sympathies  except  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  that  interesting  personage,  Carfington  Blun- 
dell, Esquire — of  whom  he  always  bore  about  with 
him  as  lively  an  image  in  his  brain  as  it  was  possible 
for  it  to  possess,  and  with  whom,  when  other  people 
were  of  the  least  consequence  to  his  inclinations,  he 
was  astonished  that  the  whole  world  did  not  hasten  to 
sympathise.  On  every  other  occasion,  the  only  thing 
which  he  had  to  do  with  his  fellow  creatures,  all  and 
every  of  them,  was,  he  thought,  to  leave  them  alone; 
— an  excellent  principle,  as  tar  as  concerns  their  own 
wish  to  be  so  left,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  in  the  reverse 
instances;  such,  for  example,  as  when  they  have  fallen 
into  ditches,  or  want  to  be  paid  their  bills,  or  have  a 
turn  for  delicate  attentions,  or  under  any  other  circum- 
stances which  induce  people  to  suppose  that  you  might 
as  well  do  to  them  as  you  would  be  done  by.  Mr. 
Blundell,  it  is  true,  was  a  regular  payer  of  his  bills,  and 
though,  agreeably  lo  that  absorption  of  himself  in  the 
one  interesting  idea  above  mentioned,  he  was  not  fa- 
mous for  paying  delicate  attentions,  except  where  he 
took  a  fancy  to  having  them  paid  to  himself;  yet,  pro- 
vided the  morning  was  not  very  cold  or  muddy,  and 
ke  had  a  stick  with  him  for  the  individual  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  could  reckon  upon  using  it  without  soiling  his 
shoes,  or  straining  his  muscles,  the  probability  is  that 
he  might  have  helped  a  man  out  of  a  ditch.  As  people, 
however,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  falling  into  ditches, 
especially  about  Regent  street,  and  as  it  was  not  easy 
to  conjecture  in  what  other  instances  Mr.  Blundell 
might  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  evince  a  sense  of  the 
existence  of  anything  but  his  own  coat  and  waistcoat, 
muffins,  mutton  cutlet,  and  bed,  certain  it  is  that  the 
sympathies  of  others  were  anything  but  lively  towards 
himself;  and  they  would  have  been  less  so,  if  the  only 
other  intense  idea  which  he  had  in  his  head,  to  wit, 
that  of  his  birth  and  connections,  (which  he  pretty 
freely  overrated,)  had  not  instinctively  led  him  to  hit 
upon  the  precise  class  of  acquaintances  to  whom  his 
insipidity  could  have  been  welcome. 

These  acquaintances,  with  whom  he  dined  frequent- 
ly (and  breakfasted,  loo,)  were  rich  men,  of  a  grade  a 
good  deal  lower  than  himself;  and  to  such  of  them  as 
had  not  "unexpectedly  left  town,"  he  gave  a  sort  of 
quiet,  particular,  just-enough  kind  of  a  lodging-house 
dinner  once  a  year,  the  shoe-black  in  gloves  assisting 
the  deputy  under-waiter  from  the  tavern.  The  friends 
out  of  town  he  paid  with  regrets  at  their  "lamented 
absence;"  and  the  whole  of  them  he  would  have  thought 
amply  recompensed,  even  without  his  giving  into  this 
fond  netion  of  the  necessity  of  a  dinner  on  his  parti' by 
the  fact  of  his  eating  their  good  things,  and  talking  of 
his  fifth  cousin  the  Marquis;  a  personage,  by  the  way, 
who  never  heard  of  him.  He  did,  indeed,  once  con- 
trive to  pick  up  the  Marquis's  glove  at  the  opera;  and 
to  intimate  at  the  same  time  that  his  name  was  Blun- 
dell; upon  which  the  noble  lord,  staring  somewhat, 
but  good-humouredly  smiling  wiihal,  said,  "  Much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bungle."  As  to  his  positive  insi- 
pidity over  the  hock  and  pine-apples  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Blundell  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  and  if  he  hap- 
pened to  sit  next  to  aay  wit,  or  other  lion  of  the  day. 


who  seemed  of  consequence  enough  to  compete  with 
the  merits  of  his  presence,  he  thought  it  amply  setofT 
by  his  taste  in  having  had  such  ancestors,  and  indeed 
in  simply  being  that  identical  Mr  Blundell,  who,  in 
having  no  merits  at  all,  was  gifted  by  the  kind  Provi- 
dence of  nature  with  a  proportionate  sense  of  his  en- 
joying a  superabundance  of  them. 

To  complete  the  idea  of  him  in  the  reader's  mind, 
his  manners  were  gentlemanly,  except  that  they  be- 
trayed now  and  then  too  nice  a  sense  ot  his  habili- 
ments. His  hat  he  always  held  in  the  way  best  adapt- 
ed to  keep  it  in  shape;  and  a  footman,  coming  once 
too  softly  into  a  room  where  he  was  waiting  during  a 
call,  detected  him  in  the  act  of  d usting  his  boots  with 
an  extra  coloured  handkerchief,  which  he  always  car- 
ried about  with  him  for  that  purpose.  He  calculated, 
that  with  allowance  for  changes  in  the  weather,  it 
saved  him  in  a  good  fuur-nionths'  coach-hire. 

Such  was  the  a*  cumplished  individual,  who  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  ihe  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  in  a  "fashionable 
dress  of  the  first  water,"  (as  Sir  Hercules  called  it,)  is- 
sued forth  from  his  lodgings  near  St.  James's,  drawing 
the  air  through  his  teeth  with  an  elegant  indifference, 
coughing  slightly  at  intervals  out  of  emotion,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  as  happy  as  coat  and  hat,  hunger,  a  din- 
ner-party, and  a  fine  day  couM  make  him.  Had  the 
weather  been  in  the  smallest  degree  rainy,  or  the  man- 
sion for  which  he  was  bound  at  any  distance,  the  spec- 
tators were  to  understand  that  he  would  have  come 
in  his  own  carriage,  or  at  least  intended  to  call  a  coach, 
but  as  the  day  was  so  very  fine,  and  he  kept  looking  at 
every  door  that  he  passed,  as  though  each  were  the  one 
he  was  about  to  knock  at,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
was,  that  having  but  a  little  way  to  go,  and  possessing 
a  high  taste  for  superiority  to  appearances,  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  go  on  foot.  Vulgar  wealth  might  be  al- 
ways making  out  its  case.  Dukes  and  he  could  aflbrd 
to  dispense  with  pretension. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  the  sky  blue,  the  air  a  ze- 
phyr, the  ground  in  that  perfect  state  for  walking  (a 
day  or  two  before  dust)  when  there  is  a  sortof  dry  mois*- 
ture  in  the  earth,  and  people  in  the  country  prefer  the 
road  itself  to  the  path.  The  house  at  which  our  hero 
was  going  to  dine  was  midway  between  the  west  end 
and  the  north-east;  and  he  had  just  got  half  way,  and 
was  in  a  very  quiet  street,  when  in  the  "measureless 
content"  of  his  anticipations,  he  thought  he  would  in- 
dulge his  eyesight  with  one  or  two  of  those  personal 
ornaments,  the  presence  of  which,  on  leaving  the  house, 
he  always  ascertaiiied  with  sundry  pattings  of  his  waist- 
coat and  coat  pockets.  Having,  therefore,  again  as- 
sured himself  that  he  had  duly  got  his  two  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs,hi8  ring,  his  shirt-pin,  his  snuflP^box,  his  watch, 
and  his  purse  under  his  watch,  he  first  took  off  a  glove 
that  he  might  behold  the  ring;  and  then,  with  the  un- 
gloved hand,  he  took  out  the  snuff-box,  in  order  that 
he  might  as  delicately  contemplate  the  snuffbox. 

Now  the  snuffbox  was  an  ancient  but  costly  snufl- 
box,  once  the  possession  of  his  grandmother,  who  had 
it  from  her  uncle,  whose  arms,  flaming  in  or  and  gules, 
were  upon  the  lid;  and  inside  the  lid  was  a  most  inge- 
niously-contrived portrait  of  the  uncle's  lady,  in  a  shep- 
herdess's hat  and  powdered  toupee,  looking  or  to  be 
supposed  to  be  looking,  into  an  actual  bit  of  looking- 
glass. 

Carfington  Blundell,  Esquire,  in  a  transport  of  ease, 
hope,  ancestral  elegance,  and  with  that  expression 
of  countenance  the  insipidity  of  which  is  bound  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  inward  rapture,  took  a  jMUch  out 
of  this  hereditary  amenity,  and  was  in  the  act  of  giv- 
ing a  glance  at  his  grand-aunt,  before  he  closed  the  lid, 
when  a  strange,  respectably-dressed  person,  who  seem- 
ed to  be  going  somewhere  in  a  great  hurry,  suddenly 
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dashed  against  hira;  and  uttering  the  words  "with  plea- 
sure," dipped  his  fingers  into  the  box,  and  sent  it,  as 
Carfingion  thought,  half  way  across  the  street. 

Intense  was  the  indignation,  but  at  the  same  time 
highly  considerate  the  movement,  of  Mr.  Biundell;  wlio 
seeing  the  "impertinent  beast"  turn  a  corner,  and  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  empty  metal  dancing  over  the  street, 
naturally  judged  it  better  to  secure  the  box  than  derange 
his  propriety  further  by  an  idle  pursuit.  Contenting 
himseit  therefore  with  sending  an  ejaculation  af  er  the 
vagabond  to  the  purpose  just  quoted,  and  fixing  his  eye 
upon  the  alfecting  moveable,  now  stationary,  he  deli- 
cately stepped  off  the  pavement  towards  it,  with  inward 
congratulation  upon  its  not  being  muddy,  when  imagine 
his  dismay  and  petrifaction  upon  liftiag  up,  not  ihe  iden- 
tical box,  bilt  one  of  the  commonest  order!  To  be  brief, 
it  was  of  pewter;  and  upon  the  lid  of  it,  with  after-din- 
ner fork,  was  scratched  a  question,  \\hich,  in  the  imme- 
diate state  ©f  Mr.  Blundell's  sensations, almost  appeared 
to  have  a  supernatural  meaning;  to  wit,  "How's  your 
mother?" 

Had  it  been  possible  for  a  man  of  the  delicacy  of  Mr. 
Blundell's  life  and  proportions  to  give  chase  lo  a  thief, 
or  had  he  felt  it  of  the  least  use  to  raise  an  immediate 
hue  and  cry  in  a  gentlemanly  tone  of  voice — or,  indeed, 
in  any  voice  not  incompatible  with  his  character  — 
doubtless  he  would  have  done  so  with  inconceivable 
swiftness;  but,  as  it  was,  he  happened  to  stand  as  if  thun- 
derstruck, and,  in  an  instant,  there  were  a  dozen  per- 
sons about  him  all  saying — *'What  is  it?"  "Which?" 
"Who?" 

Mr.  Blundell,  in  his  first  emotions,  hardly  knew  "what 
it  was"  himself:  the  "which"  did  not  puzzle  him  quite 
BO  much,  as  often  as  he  looked  upon  the  snuff-box:  but 
the  "who"  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  lo  conjecture;  and  so 
were  his  condolers. 

"What — was  it  that  chap  as  rvui  agin  you,"  said  one, 
^jist  as  I  was  coming  in  at  t'other  cxkI  of  the  street? 
Lord  love  you,  you  might  as  well  run  arter  last  year. 
He's  a  mile  off  by  this  time." 

"If  the  gentleman  '11  give  note  a  shilling,"  said  a  boy, 
*^TU  run  arter  him." 

"Get  out,  you  young  dog,"  said  the  first  speaker  "d'ye 
think  the  genderaau's  a  fool?" 

"It  is  a  circumstance,"  said  Mr.  Blundell,  grateful 
for  this  question,  and  attempting  a  breathless  smile, 
"which — might  have— surprised — any  body."  "What 
sort  ofa  man  was  it?"  emphatically  inquired  a  judicious 
looking  person,  jeiking  his  face  into  Mr.  Blundell's, 
and  then  bending  his  ear  close  to  his,  as  though  be 
were  deaf. 

"I  declare,"  said  Mr.  Blundell,  "that  I  can — hardly 
say,  the  tiling  was  so  very  unexpected;  but — from  the  j 
glimpse  I  had  of  him,  I  should — really  say — he  looked 
like  a  gentleman- — (here  Mr.  Blundell  lifted  up  his  eye- 
brows,)— not  indeed  a  perfect  gentleman." 

"I  dare  say  not,  sir,"  returned  the  judicious- lotting 
person. 

"  Wia/  is  all  this?"  inquired  a  loud  individual,  elbow- 
ing his  way  through. 

"A  gentleman  been  robbed,"  said  the  boy,  "by  an- 
other gentleman." 

"Another  gentleman." 

"Yes;  nc4  a  perfect  gentleman,  he  says,  but  highly 
respectable." 

Here,  to  the  equal  surprise  and  grief  of  the  sufferer, 
the  crowd  laughed  and  began  joking  with  one  another, 
apparently,  as  well  as  his  confused  hearing  could  col- 
lect, at  himself.  None  but  the  judicious-ioooking,  deaf 
individual,  seemed  to  keep  his  countenance,  and  eon- 
dole  with  him. 

"Well,"  quoth  the  loud  man,  "here's  a  policeman 
coming  at  the  end  of  the  street:  the  gentleman  had  better 
apply  to  him." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  deaf  friend,  "that's  your  resource, 
aad  God  bless  you  with  it"     So  saying,  he  grasped 


Mr.  Blundell's  hand  with  a  familiarily  mere  sympathi- 
zing than  respectful;  and  treading  at  the  same  time,  in 
his  uncouth  hastiness,  upon  his  toes,  in  the  most  horrible 
manner,  begged  his  pardon,  and  went  away. 

Mr.  Blundell  stooped  down,  partly  to  rub  his  toes, 
an  1  partly  to  hide  his  confusion,  and  the  policeman 
came  up.  The  matter  was  explained  to  the  policeman, 
all  the  while  he  was  hearing  die  sufferer,  by  a  dozen 
voices,  and  the  question  was  put,"  What  sort  of  a  man 
was  ii?" 

"Here  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Blundell,  "who  saw 
him." 

The  policeman  looked  about  for  the  witness,  but  no- 
body answered;  and  it  was  discovered,  that  all  the  first 
speakers  had  vanished, — loud  man,  boy,  and  all. 

•'  Have  you  lost  anything  else,  sir?"  inquired  the  po- 
liceman. 

"Bless  me,"  said  Mr.  Blundell,  turning  very  red,  and 
feeling  his  pockets,  "1  really — positively  I  do  fear — 
that — " 

"You  can  remember,  sir,  what  you  had  with  yoa 
when  you  came  out?" 

"One  handkercheif,"  continued  Mr.  Blundell,  "ha« 
certainly  gone;  and — " 

"  Your  wai(;h  is  safe,''  returned  the  policeman,  "for 
it  is  hanging  out  of  your  waistcoat.  Very  lucky  you 
fastened  it.     Have  you  got  your  purse,  sir?" 

"The    purse    was   under    the    watch,"    breathed 
Mr.  Blundell,  "iherelore  I  have  no  doubt  that — but  I 
regret  to  say — that  i  do  not — i'eel  ray  ring." 
A  laugh  and  cries  of  "too  bad." 
"A  man  shook  your  hand,  sir,"  said  the  policeman; 
"did  you  leel  nothing  then?" 

"I  did  not,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Blundell,  "  not  io 
my  hand  at  least,  though  now  I  perceive  that  the  fin- 
gers on  each  side,  where  the  ring  was,  are  painfuUjr 
denied  in." 

"  And  you    had  a  brooch,  I  perceive." 
The  brooch  was  gone  too. 

"  Why  don't  you  run  arter  hira?"  cried  a  very  little 
boy,  in  an  extremely  loud  voice,  which  set  the  crowd 
in  a  roar. 

The  policeman,  as  speedily  as  he  could,  dispersed 
the  crowd,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Blundell  part  of  his 
way ;  whither  the  latter  knew  not,  for  he  walked 
along  as  if  he  had  taken  too  much  wine;  and 
he  already  doubled  whether  he  should  proceed  to 
recuit  himself  at  his  friend's  table,  or  avoid  the 
shame  of  telling  his  story  and  return  home.  The 
policeman  helped  to  allay  his  confusion  a  little  by 
condolence,  and  promises  of  search,  and  accounts  of 
daring  robberies  practised  upon  the  most  knowing; 
and  our  hero,  in  the  gratitude  of  his  heart,  would 
have  given  him  his  card,  but  he  now  found  that  his 
(xtcket-book  was  gone!  His  companion  rubbed  his 
face  lo  conceal  a  smile,  and  received  with  great  re- 
spect an  oral  communication  of  the  address;  Mr.  Blun- 
dell, to  show  him  that  his  spirit  as  a  gentleman  was 
not  subdued,  lold  hira  there  was  half  a  crown  for 
him  on  his  calling. 

Alone,  and  meditative,  and  astonished,  and,  as  it 
were,  half  undone,  Mr.  Blundell  continued  his  journey 
towards  the  dinner,  having  made  up  his  mind,  that  as 
his  watch  chain  was  still  apparent,  and  he  had  the 
watch  attached  to  it,  as  the  disorder  of  his  nerves,  if 
not  quite  rid  of,  might  easiily  be  referred  to  delicacy 
of  health,  he  would  refresh  his  spirits  with  some  ol 
that  excellent  port,  which  always  made  him  feel  tvne* 
the  man  he  was. 

j\or  was  this  judicious  conclusion  prevented,  but 
rather  irritated  and  enforced,  by  one  of  those  sudd^i 
and  huge  showers  which,  in  this  fickle  climate,  are 
apt  to  come  pouring  down  in  the  midst  of  the  fioeit 
weather,  especial 'y  upon  the  heels  of  April.  This,  lo 
be  sure,  was  a  tremendou:*  one  ;  though  by  divertinf 
our  hero's  cause  of  chagrin,  and  putiiog  him  upoQ  hi» 
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mettle,  it  only  made  him  gather  op  all  his  determina- 
tion, and  look  extremely  counter-active  and  frowning. 
Would  to  heaven  his  nerves  had  been  braced  up  as 
his  face.  The  gutters  were  suddenly  a  torrent;  the 
pavement  a  dancing  wash  ;  the  wind  a  whirlwind  .' 
the  women  all  turned  into  distressed  Venuses  de 
Medici.  Every  body  got  up  in  the  door-ways,  or 
called  a  coach. 

Unfortunately,  no  coach  was  to  be  had.  The  hacks 
weat  by,  insolently  taking  no  notice.  Mr.  Blundell's 
determination  was  put  to  a  nonplus.  The  very  door- 
ways in  the  street  where  he  was,  being  of  that  mo- 
dren,  skimping,  inhospitable,  penny-saving,  done-by- 
contract  order,  so  unlike  the  goe>d  old  projecting  ones 
with  pediments  and  ample  thresholds,  denied  security 
evea  to  his  thin  and  shrinking  person.  His  pumps- 
were  speedily  as  wet  through  as  paper;  and  what 
almost  rendered  this  ruin  of  his  hopes  the  more  provo- 
king, was,  that  the  sunshine  suddenly  burst  forth 
again,  as  powerful  as  the  rain  which  had  interrupted 
it  A  coach,  however,  he  thought,  would  be  forth- 
coming; and  it  would  at  least  take  him  home  again; 
while  the  rain,  and  "the  previous  inability  to  get  one," 
would  furnish  a  g»x)d  excuse  for  returning. 

But  no  coach  was  to  be  had  so  speedily,  and  mean- 
time his  feet  were  wel,  and  there  was  danger  of  cold. 
"  As  I  am  wet,"  thought  Mr.  Blundell,  sighing,  "  a  lit- 
tle motion  at  all  events,  is  best.  It  would  be  better, 
considering  I  am  so,  not  to  stop  at  all,  nor  perhaps  get 
into  a  coach  ;  but  then  how  am  I  to  get  home  in  these 
shoes;  and  this  highly  evening  dress?  I  shall  be  a 
sight.  I  shall  have  those  cursed  boys  after  me. — 
Perhaps  I  shall  again  be  hustled." 

Bewildered  with  contending  emotioos  of  shame, 
grief,  disappointment,  anger,  nay  hunger,  and  the  sym- 
pathy between  his  present  pumps  and  departed 
elegances,  our  hero  picked  his  way  as  delicately  as  he 
could  along  the  curb-stones ;  and,  taming  a  corner, 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  hackney-coach  slowly 
moving  in  the  distance,  and  the  man  hoWing  forth  his 
whip  to  the  pedestnans,  evidently  disengaged. — 
The  back  of  it,  to  be  sure,  was  towards  him,  and  the 
street  long  and  narrow,  and  very  muddy.  But  no 
matter.  An  object's  an  ob^!Ct; — a  little  more  mud 
could  not  signify;  our  light-footed  sufferer  began  run- 
Ding. 

NovT  runners,  unfortunately,  are  not  always  prepar- 
ed fw  corners;  especially  when  their  anxiety  has  an 
object  right  before  it,  and  the  haste  in  pr.)portion — 
Mr.  Blundell,  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  found 
himself  in  the  middle  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  There  was 
a  hackney-coach  also  in  the  way:  the  dog  was  yelping, 
and  leaping  hither  and  thither;  and  the  drover  in  a 
very  load  state  of  mind,  hooting,  whistling,  and 
swearing,  and  tossing  his  arms  up. 

Mr.  Blundell,  it  is  certain,  could  not  have  got  into 
a  position  less  congenial  to  his  self-possession,  or  calcu- 
lated to  set  off  his  graces  in  the  eyes  of  the  unpropitiat- 
ed.  And  the  sheep,  instead  of  sympathizing  with 
him,  as  in  their  own  distress  they  might  (poetically) 
be  supposed  to  do,  positively  seemed  in  the  league  to 
sbstress  his  stockings,  and  not  at  all  consider  even  his 
kigfher  garment.  They  ran  against  him;  boiled  at  him; 
Ihey  leaped  at  him;  or  if  they  seemed  to  avoid  him, 
it  was  only  to  brush  him  with  muddier  Sides,  and  to 
iet  in  upon  his  weakened  forces  the  frightful  earnest- 
Bess  of  the  dog,  and  the  inconsiderate,  if  not  somewhat 
•aspicious,  circuraambiencies  of  the  coachman's  whip. 

Mr.  Blundell  suddenly  disappeared. 

He  fell  down,  and  the  sheep  began  jumping  over 
luai !  The  spectators,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  were  in  an 
ecaiacy. 

You  knew,  observant  reader,  the  way  in  which 
■beep  carry  themselves  on  abrupt  and  saltutary  occa- 
uians ;  bow  they  follow  one  another  with  a  sort  of 
spurious  and    involuntary   enei^y;  what  a  pretended 


determination  they  have  ;  how  they  really  have  it 
as  far  as  example  induces,  and  fear  propels  them,- 
with  what  a  heavy  kind  of  lightness  they  take  the 
leap ;  how  brittle  in  the  legs,  lumpish  in  the  body, 
and  insignificant  in  the  face;  how  they  seem  to  quiver 
with  apprehension,  while  they  are  bold  in  act ;  and 
with  what  a  provoking  and  massy  springiness  they 
brush  by  you,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  way,  as 
though  they  wouldn't  avoid  the  terrors  of  your 
presence,  if  possible, — or  rather,  as  if  they  would 
avoid  it  with  their  hearts,  but  insulted  you  out  of  a 
desperation  of  inability.  Baas  intermix  their  pensive 
objections  with  the  hurry,  and  a  sound  of  feet 
as  of  water.  Then,  ever  and  anon,  come  the  fiercer 
leaps,  the  conglomerating  circuits,  the  dorsal  visi- 
tations, the  yelps  and  tongue-lol lings  of  the  dog, 
lean  and  earnest  minister  of  compulsien  ;  and  loud, 
and  dominant  over  all,  exult  the  no  less  yelping  orders 
of  the  drover, — indefinite,  it  is  true,  but  expressive, 
rustical  cogencies  of  oo  and  ow,  the  intelligible  jargon 
of  the  Corydon  or  Thyrsis  of  Chalk- Ditch,  who  cometh, 
final  arul  humane,  with  a  bit  of  candle  in  his  hat,  a 
spike  at  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  a  hoarseness  full  of 
pastoral  catarrh  and  junijjer. 

Thrice  (as  the  poet  says)  did  Carfington  Blundell, 
Esqwire,  raise  his  unhappy  head  out  of  the  mdUe  hat- 
less  and  muddied  ;  thrice  did  the  spectators  shout;  and 
thrice  did  he  sink  back  from  the  shout  and  the  sheep, 
in  calamitous  acquiescence. 

"Lie  still,  you  fool,"  said  the  hackney  coachman, 
"  and  they'll  jump  easy." 

"  Jump  easy  !"  Heav^ia !  how  strange  are  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  To  think  of  Mr.  Blun- 
dell only  but  yesterday,  or  this  evening  rather, — nay, 
not  an  hour  ago, — his  day  fkie,  his  hopes  immense, 
his  wlK^e  life  lapped  up,  as  it  were  in  cotton  and 
lavender,  his  miccess  elegant,  his  evening  about  to  be 
spent  in  a  room  full  (as  he  thought)  of  admirers ;  and 
now,  his  very  prosperity  is  to  consist  in  lying  in  the 
mud,  and  letting  sheep  jump  over  him ! 

Then  to  be  called  a  "  fool:  "— "  Lie  still,  you 
fod." 

Mr.  Blundell  could  not  stand  it  any  longer  (as  the 
Irishman  said;)  so  he  raised  up  finally,  just  in  time  to 
secure  a  kick  from  the  last  sheep,  and  ©merged  amidst 
a  roar  of  congratulation. 

He  got  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  shop,  which 
luckily  communicated  with  a  back  street;  and,  as 
things  generally  mend  when  they  get  to  their  worst 
(such  at  least  was  the  consolatory  reflection  which  our 
hero's  excess  of  suffering  was  glad  to  seize  hold  of  at 
the  signi).  a  hackney-coach  was  standing  close  to  him, 
empty,  and  disengaged.  It  had  just  let  a  gentleman 
down  next  door. 

Our  hero  breathed  a  great  breath,  returned  hishand- 
kerchief  into  his  pocket  (made  a  sop  of,  to  no  purpose,) 
uttering  the  word  "  accidrnt"  and  giving  nipid  orders 
where  to  drive  to,  was  hastening  to  hide  himself  from 
fate  and  the  little  boys  within  the  blessed  vehicle, 
when  to  his  intense  amazement  the  coachman  stopped 
him. 

"  Hollo !"  quoth  the  Jarveian  mystery,  "  what  are 
you  arter?" 

"  Going  to  get  in,"  said  Blundell. 

"  I'm  bless'd  if  you  do,"  said  the  coachman. 

"How,  fellow!  Not  get  in  ?"  cried  Mr.  Blundell, 
irritated  that  so  mean  an  obstacle  should  present  itself 
to  his  great  wants.  "  What's  your  coach  for,  sir,  if  it 
isn't  to  accommodate  gentlemen, — to  accommodate 
any  body,  I  may  say  ?" 

Now  it  happened  that  the  coachman,  besides  hav- 
ing had  his  eye  caught  by  another  fare,  was  a  very 
irritable  coachman,  given  to  repenting  or  being  out  of 
temper  all  day,  for  the  drinking  he  t-olaced  himself 
with  over  night ;  and  he  didn't  choose  to  be  called 
"  fellow,"   especially  by  an  individual  with  a  sort  oi 
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dancing-master  appearance,  with  his  hat  jammed,  his 
silk  stockings  unseasonable,  and  his  whole  very  equi- 
vocal man  all  over  mud.  So  jerking  him  aside  with 
his  elbow,  and  then  turning  about,  with  the  steps  be- 
hind him,  and  facing  the  unhappy  Blundell,  he  thus, 
with  a  terrible  slowness  of  articulation,  bespoke  him, 
the  countenances  of  boih  getting  redder  as  he  spoke: — 

"  And  do  you  think  now — Master  "  Fellow,'  or  Fid- 
ler,  or  Mudlark, — or  whatsomever  else  you  call  your- 
self— that  I'm  going  to  have  the  new  seats  and  lining 
o'  my  coach  dirtied  so  as  not  to  be  fit  to  be  seen,  by 
such  a  thrumpery  beast  as  you  are  ?" 

"  It  is  for  light  sorrows  to  speak,"  saith  the  philoso- 
pher; "great  ones  are  struck  dumb."  Mr.  Blundell 
was  struck  dumb ;  dumber  than  ever  he  had  con- 
ceived it  possible  for  gentlemen  to  be  struck.  Jt  is 
little  to  say  that  he  felt  as  if  heaven  and  earth  had 
come  together.  There  was  no  heaven  and  earth ; 
nothing  but  space  and  silence.  Mr.  Blundell's  world 
was  annihilated. 

Alas !  it  was  restored  to  him  by  a  shout  from  the 
"  cursed  little  boys."  Mr.  Blundell  mechanically 
turned  away,  and  began  retracing  his  steps  homeward, 
half  conscious,  and  all  a  spectacle,  the  little  boys  fol- 
lowing and  preceding  him,  just  leaving  a  hoUcw  space  | 
for  his  advances,  and  looking  back,  as  they  jogged,  in 
his  face.  He  turned  into  a  shop,  and  begged  to  wait 
a  little  in  the  back  parlour.  He  was  humanely  ac- 
commodated with  soap  and  water,  and  a  cloth;  and 
partly  out  of  shame  at  returning  through  the  gazes  of 
the  shopmen,  he  stayed  there  long  enongh  to  get  rid 
of  his  tormentors.  IMo  great  coat,  however,  was  to  be 
had  ;  no  shoes  that  fitted  ;  no  stockings  ;  and  though  he 
was  no  longer  in  his  worst  and  wettest  condition,  he 
could  not  gather  up  courage  enough  to  send  fer  ano- 
ther coach.  In  the  very  idea  of  a  coachman  he  be- 
held something  that  upturned  all  his  previous  exist- 
ence;— a  visitation — a  Gorgon — a  hypochondria. 
"  Don't  talk  to  me  like  a  death's  head,"  said  FalstafT 
to  Doll  Tearsheet,  when  she  reminded  him  of  his  age, 
Mr.  Blundell  would  have  said,  "  Don't  talk  to  me  like 
a  hackney-coachman."  The  death's-head  and  cross- 
bones  were  superseded  in  his  imagination  by  an  old 
hat,  wisp  of  hay,  and  arms  a-kimbo. 

Our  hero  had  washed  his  hands  and  face,  had  set 
his  beaver  to  rights,  effaced  (as  he  thought)  the  worst 
part  of  his  stains,  and  succeeded  in  exchanging  his 
boo^pocket•handkerchief  for  a  cleaner  one ;  with 
which,  alternately  concealing  his  face  as  if  he  had  a 
tooth-ache,  or  holding  it  carelessly  before  his  habili- 
naents,  he  was  fain,  now  that  the  day  was  declining, 
to  see  if  he  could  not  pick  his  way  home  again,  not 
quite  intolerably.  It  was  a  delicate  emergency  :  but 
experience  having  now  somewhat  rallied  his  forces, 
and  gifted  him  with  that  sudden  world  of  reflection 
which  is  apt  to  be  produced  by  adversity,  he  bethought 
himself,  not  only  that  he  must  yit-ld,  like  all  other 
great  men,  to  necessity,  but  that  he  was  a  personage 
fitted  for  nice  and  ultimate  contrivances  ;  and  that  al- 
though the  passengers,  if  they  chose  to  look  at  lum, 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  he  had  sustained  a  mis- 
chance common  to  the  meanest,  yet,  in  consideration 
of  his  air  and  manners,  perhaps  they  would  not  ch<K)be 
to  look  at  ]\\mvery  much,  or  if  they  did,  their  surprise 
would  be  divided  between  pity  for  his  mishap,  and 
admiration  of  his  superiority  to  it. 

Certainly  the  passengers  did  look  round  a  good  deal. 
He  could  not  but  see  it,  though  he  saw  as  little  as  he 
could  help.  How  those  who  came  behind  him  looked, 
it  would  have  been  a  needless  cruelty  to  himself  to 
ascertain  ;  so  he  never  turned  his  head.  No  "  little 
boys"  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  Ibllow  his  steps, 
which  was  a  great  comfort  and  re-assurance ;  though 
whenever  any  observer  of  that  class  met  him,  strange, 
and  most  absurdly  disrespectful,  were  their  grins  and 
ejaculations.    "  Here's  a  Guy !"  was  the  most  inno- 


cent of  their  salutes.  A  drunken  sailor  startled  him, 
with  asking  how  the  land  lay  about  "  Tower  Ditch  ?" 
And  an  old  Irishwoman,  in  explanation  of  his  appear- 
ance to  the  wondering  eyes  of  her  companions,  defined 
him  to  be  one  that  was  so  fond  of  "  crame  o'  the  val- 
ley," that  he  must  needs  be  roulling  in  it." 

Had  cabs  been  then,  Mr.  Blundell  would  unques- 
tionably have  mf»de  a  compromise  with  his  horror  of 
charioteers,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  mitigated  de- 
facements of  his  presence,  have  risked  a  summons  to 
the  whip.  As  it  was,  he  averted  his  look  from  every 
hackney-coach,  and  congratulated  himself  as  he  began 
nearing  home — home,  sweet  even  to  the  most  insipid 
of  the  Blundells,  and  never  so  sweet  as  now,  though 
the  first  thoughts  of  returning  to  it  had  been  accom- 
panied with  agonies  of  mortification.  "In  a  few  mi- 
nutes," thought  he,  "  1  shall  be  seen  no  more  for  the 
day  (oh  !  strange  felicity  for  a  dandy!)  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  shall  be  in  other  clothes,  other  shoes,  and  ano- 
ther train  of  feelings — not  the  happiest,  perhaps,  re- 
trospectively, but  how  blest  in  the  instant  and  by  com- 
parison! In  a  few  minutes  all  will  be  silence,  se- 
curity, dryness.  I  shall  be  in  my  arm-chair,  in  ray 
slippers — shall  have  a  fire;  and  1  will  have  a  mutton- 
cutlet,  hot — and  refresh  myself  with  a  bottle  of  the 
wine  my  friend  Mimpin  sent  me." 

Alas !  what  are  the  hopes  of  man,  even  when  he 
concludes  that  things  must  alter  for  the  better,  seeing 
that  they  are  at  their  worst?  How  is  he  to  be  quite 
sure,  even  alter  he  has  been  under  sheep  in  a  gutter, 
that  things  have  been  at  their  worst  ? — that  his  cup  of 
calamity,  full  as  it  seemed,  is  not  to  be  succeeded  by, 
or  wonderfully  expanded  into,  a  still  larger  cup,  with 
a  remaining  draught  of  bitterness,  amazing,  not  to 
have  been  thought  of,  making  the  sick  throat  shudder, 
and  the  heart  convulse? 

Scarcely  had  the  sweet  images  of  the  mutton-cutlet 
and  wine  risen  in  final  prospect  upon  the  tired  soul  of 
our  hero,  than  he  approached  the  corner  of  the  street, 
round  which  he  was  to  turn  into  his  own ;  and 
scarcely  had  he  experienced  that  inward  transport, 
that  chuckle  of  the  heart,  with  which  tired  homesters 
are  in  the  habit  of  turning  those  corners — in  shorS, 
scarcely  had  his  entire  person  manifested  itself  round 
the  corner,  and  his  eyes  lifted  themselves  up  to  behold 
the  side  of  the  blessed  threshold,  than  he  heard,  or 
rather  was  saluted  and  drowned  with  a  roar  of  voices 
the  most  huge,  the  most  unexpected,  the  mest  terrific, 
the  most  weighty,  the  most  world-like,  the  most 
grave,  yet  merry,  the  most  laughingly  stupifying,  that 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  Sanch©  himself  to 
conceive,  after  all  his  experience  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  now  struck  Mr.  Blundell  that,  with  a  half-con- 
scious, half-tmeonscious  eye,  he  had  seen  "  people" 
running  towards  the  point  which  he  had  just  attained, 
and  others  looking  out  of  their  windows;  but  as  they 
did  not  look  at  him,  and  every  one  passed  him  with- 
out attention,  how  was  ho  to  dream  of  what  was  going 
forward ;  ranch  more,  that  it  had  any  relation  to  him- 
self? Frightful  discovery!  which  he  was  destined 
speedily  to  make,  thought  not  on  the  instant. 

The  crowd  (for  almost  the  whole  street  was  one 
dense  population)  seemed  in  an  agony  of  delight. 
They  roared,  they  shrieked,  they  screamed,  they 
writhed,  they  bent  double,  they  threw  about  their 
arms,  they  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  gone  into 
fits.  Mr.  Blundell's  bewilderment  was  so  complete, 
that  he  walked  soberly  along,  steadied  by  the  very 
amazement;  and  as  he  advanced,  they  at  once,  as  in  a 
dream,  appeared  to  him  both  to  make  way  for  him, 
and  to  advance  towards  him;  to  make  way  in  the 
particular,  but  advance  in  the  mass;  to  admit  him 
with  respect,  and  overwhelm  him  with  derisicn. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  thought  he,  "  v)hat  can 
it  all  be  ?  It  is  impossible  the  crowd  can  have  any 
connexion  with  rae  in  the  first  instance.     I  could  not 
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have  brought  them  here ;  and  my  appearance,  though 
unpleasant,  and  perhaps  somewhat  ludicrous,  cannot 
account  for  such  a  perfect  mass  and  conspiracy  of 
astonishment.     What  is  it  ?" 

And  all  the  way  he  advanced,  did  Mr.  Blundell's 
eyes,  and  manner,  and  whole  person,  exhibit  a  sort  of 
visible  echo  to  this  eternal  question  of  his — What 
isitl 

The  house  was  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up 
the  street,  which  was  not  a  long  one ;  and  it  was  on 
the  same  side  on  which  our  unfortunate  pedestrian 
had  turned. 

As  he  approached  the  denser  part  of  the  crowd, 
w^ordis  began  to  develope  themselves  to  his  ear-- 
"Well,  this  beats  all!"  "  Well,  of  all  the  sights!" 
"  Why,  it's  the  man  himself,  the  very  man,  poor 
devil!"  "Look  at  his  face!"  "  What  the  devil  can 
he  have  been  at  ?"  "  Look  at  the  piano-forte  man — 
he's  coming  up !" 

Blundell  mechanically  pursued  his  path,  mystified 
to  the  last  depths  of  astonishment,  and  scarcely  seeing 
what  he  saw.  Go  forward  he  felt  that  he  must ;  to 
turn  back  was  not  only  useless,  but  he  experienced 
the  very  fascination  of  terror  and  necessity,  and  would 
have  proceeded  to  his  lodgings  had  death  himself 
stood  in  the  door-way.  Meantime  comes  this  afore- 
said mystery,  the  piano-forte  man. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  business  you've  been  getting  us 
into,"  said  this  amazing  stranger. 

"  What  business?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Blundell. 
"  What  business?  Why,  all  this  here  damned  bu- 
siness— all  this  blackguard  crowd — and  my  master's 
ruined  piano-forte.  A  pretty  jobation  I  shall  get,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  what  for,  and  who's  to  pay  for 
me?" 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  our  hero,  "  what  is 
it?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  what  it  is  ? — a  hoax,  and  be 

d d  to  it.     It's  a  mercy  I  wasn't  dashed  to  pieces 

when  those  rascals  tipped  over  the  piano-forte ;  and 
there  it  lies,  with  three  of  its  legs  smashed,  and  a  cor- 
ner split.  I  should  like  to  know  what  I'm  to  have 
for  the  trouble  ?" 

"  And  I,"  said  the  upholsterer's  man. 
"  And  I,"  said  the  glass-man. 
"  And  this  here  coffin,"  said  the  undertaker. 
There  had  been  a  hoax,  sure  enough ;  and  a  tre- 
mendous hoax  it  was.     A  plentiful  space  before  the 
door   was   strewed    with    hay,    bi)xes,   and    baskets. 
There  stood  the  coffin,  upright,  like  a  mummy ;   and 
here  lay  the  piano-forte,  a  dumb  and  shattered  dis- 
cord. 

Mr.  Blundell  had  now  arrived  at  his  own  steps, 
but  did  not  even  think  of  going-in-doors ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  instantly.  He  mechanically  slopped,  as  if  to 
aay  or  do  something :  and  something  was  plainly  ex- 
pected of  him  ;  but  what  it  was  he  knew  not,  except 
that  he  mechanically  put  his  hand  towards  his  purse, 
and  as  mechanically  withdrew  it. 

The  crowd,  all  the  while,  seemed  to  concentrate 
their  forces  towards  him, — all  laughing,  murmuring, 
staring — all  eager,  and  pressing  on  one  another ;  yet 
leaving  a  clear  way  for  the  gentleman,  his  tradesmen, 
and  his  goods. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Blundell  drew  a  sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  as  though  it  were  his  last  sigh  or  his  last  six- 
pence; yet  he  drew  forth  no  sixpence.  Extremes  met, 
as  usual;  and  the  consummation  of  distress  produced 
an  appearance  of  calmness  and  reflection. 

"  You  must  plainly  perceive,  gentlemen,"  said  our 
hero,  "  that  it  could  be  no  fault  of  mine." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  piano-forte  man.  The 
crowd  laughed  at  the  man's  rage,  and  at  once  cheered 
him  on,  and  provoked  him  against  themselves.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  did  not  know  which  he  should  run  at 


first, — his  involuntary  customer,  or  the  "  cursed  little 
boys." 

"  Zounds,  sir!"  said  the  man,  "you  oughtn't  to  have 
been  hoaxed." 

'Oh,  oh  !!"  said  the  parliamentary  crowd. 

"  I   mean,"   continued   he,  "  that    none    but   some 

d d  disagreeable   chap,  or   infernal   fool,  is   ever 

treated  in  this  here  manner." 

"  Oh !  oh !"  reiterated  the  bystanders.  "  Come, 
that's  better  than  the  last." 

"  Which  is  the  biggest  ?"  exclaimed  a  boy,  in  that 
altitude  of  voice  which  is  the  most  sovereign  of  pro- 
vocations to  grown  ears. 

The  man  ran  at  the  boy,  first  making  a  gesture  to 
our  hero,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I'll  be  with  you  again 
presently."  The  crov.d  hustled  the  man  back  ; — th« 
undertaker,  meanwhile,  had  seized  the  opportunity  ot 
repeating  that  he  "  hoped  his  honor  would  consider 
his  trouble;" — the  glass-man  and  the  upholsterer  were 
on  each  side  of  him ; — and  suddenly  the  heavy  shout 
recommenced,  for  a  new  victim  had  turned  the  cor- 
ner,— a  man  with  some  sort  of  milliner's  or  florist's 
box.  The  crowd  doated  on  his  face.  First,  he  turned 
the  corner  with  the  usual  look  of  indiflferent  hurry ; 
then  he  began  to  have  an  inquiring  expression,  but 
without  the  least  intimation  that  the  catastrophe  ap- 
plied to  himself;  then  the  stare  became  wider,  and  a 
little  doubtful;  and  then  he  stopped  short,  as  if  to  re- 
connoitre— at  which  the  laugh  was  prodigious.  In 
the  present  instance, the  new  comer  was  wise;  for  he 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  of  the  first  person  he 
came  up  with ;  and  learning  how  the  case  stood,  had 
energy  enough  to  compound  with  one  more  hearty 
laugh,  in  preference  to  a  series  of  mortifications;  and 
oh!  how  he  loved  the  corner,  as  he  v\ent  round  it! 
Every  hair  at  the  back  of  his  head  had  seemed  to 
tingle  with  coiisciousness  and  annoyance.  He  felt  as 
if  he  saw  with  his  shoulder-blades, — as  if  he  was  face 
to  face  at  the  back  of  his  hat. 

At  length,  the  misery  and  perplexity  of  the  hapless 
and  extremely-not-knowing-what-to-do  Blundell  reach- 
ed a  climax  so  insurmountable,  that  he  would  have 
taken  out  his  second,  and  (as  he  thought)  remaining 
pocket-handkerchief  if  even  that  consolation  had  been 
left  him  ;  for  the  tears  (rame  into  his  eyes.  But  it  was 
gone!  'J  he  handkerchief,  however,  itself,  did  not 
distress  him.  "  Nothing  could  touch  him  further." 
He  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  his 
gloves,  and  stood  mute, — a  perplexity  to  the  perplexed, 
a  pity  even  to  the  "  little  lx>ys." 

Now,  tears  are  very  critical  things,  and  mtjst  be 
cautiously  shed,  especially  in  critical  ages.  In  a  pri- 
vate way,  provided  you  have  locked  the  door,  and 
lost  three  children,  you  may  be  supposed  to  shed  one 
or  two  or  so,  without  detriment  to  your  dignity ;  and 
in  the  heroical  ages,  the  magnitude  and  candor  of 
passion  permitted  them  openly,  the  feelings  then  being 
supposed  to  be  equally  strong  in  all  respects,  and  a 
man  having  as  much  right  to  weep  as  a  woman ; 
which,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  very  perplexing 
to  such  ladies  as  struggled  for  power,  and  yet  did  not 
wish  to  be  Amazons.  But  how  lucky  was  it  for  poor 
Blundell,  that  no  brother  dandy  saw  him;  for  he 
would  have  been  ruined  forever.  His  tormentors  did 
not  know  whether  to  pity  or  despise  him.  The  piano- 
forte man,  with  an  oath,  was  going  to  move  on;  but, 
on  seeing  his  broken  instrument,  remained,  and  again 
urged  a  compensation.  The  ot'ners  expressed  their 
"  sorrow,"  but  repeated,  that  they  hoped  his  honor 
would  consider  them;  and  they  repeated  it  the  more, 
because  his  tears  raised  them  in  their  expectation  of 
the  money  which  he  would  be  weak  enough  to  dis- 
burse. 

Alas!  they  did  not  know  that  the  dislike  to  "dis- 
burse," and  the  total  absenee  of  all  sympathy  with 
others  in  our  weeping  hero,  (in  this,  as  in  other  res- 
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pects,  very  different  from  ibe  tear-shedding  Achilles,) 
was  the  cause  of  all  which  they  and  he  were  at  this 
raoKient  enduring;  for  it  was  the  inability  to  bring  out 
his  money,  which  kept  Mr.  Blundell  lingering  out- 
side his  door,  when  he  might  have  taken  his  claimants 
into  it;  and  it  was  the  jovial  irascibility  of  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  which,  in  disgust  at  his  evasion  of 
dinner-givings,  and  his  repeatedly  shirking  his  part  of 
the  score  at  some  entertainments  at  which  he  pre- 
tended to  consider  himself  a  simple  guest,  brought 
this  astounding  calamity  home  to  the  said  doors. 

Happily  for  these  "  last  infirmities"  of  a  mind  which 
certainly  could  not  be  called  "  noble,"  there  are 
hearts  s©  full  of  natural  sympathy,  that  the  very 
greatest  proofs  of  the  want  of  it  will  but  produce,  in 
eertain  extremities,,  a  pity  which  takes  the  want  itself 
for  a  claim  and  a  misfortune;  and  this  sympathy  now 
descended  to  Mr.  Blundell's  aid,  like  another  goddess 
from  heaven,  in  a  shape  not  unworthy  of  it, — to  wit, 
that  of  the  pretty  daughter  of  his  landlord,  a  little 
buxom  thing,  less  handsome  or  lady-like  than  good- 
natured,  and  with  a  heart  that  might  have  served  to 
cut  up  into  cordial  bosoiw  for  half-a-dozen  fine  ladies. 
She  had  once  nursed  oar  hero  in  sickness,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  had  not  been  disinclined  to  fall  in  love  with 
him,  and  be  made  "  a  lady,"  half  out  of  pure  pity  at 
his  fever,  had  he  given  her  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment ;  but  she  might  as  well  have  hoped  to  find  a 
heart  in  an  empty  c«at.  However,  a  thoroughly  good 
nature  never  entirely  loses  a  sort  of  gratitude  to  the 
object  that  has  called  forth  so  sweet  a  feeling  as  that 
of  loving,  even  though  it  turn  out  unworthy,  and  the 


affections  (as  our  heroine's  were)  be  happily 
ferred  elsewhere;  and  accordingly,  in  sudden  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  with  a  face  blushing  partly  from 
shame,  and  partly  from  anger  at  the  crowd,  forth  came 
the  vision  of  pretty,  plump  little  Miss  Widgeon  (Mrs. 
Burrowes  "  as  is  to  be,")  and  tapping  Mr.  Blundell  on 
the  shoulder,  and  begging  the  "  other  gentlemen"  to 
walk  in,  said,  in  a  voice  not  to  be  resisted,  "  Hadn*t 
you  better  settle  this  matter  in-doors,  Mr.  Blundell  ? 
I  dare  say  it  can  be  done  very  easily." 

Blundell  has  gone  in,  dear  reader ;  the  other  gen- 
tlemen have  gone  in  ;  the  crowd  are  slowly  dislodg- 
ing; Miss  Widgeon,  aided  partly  by  the  generosity  of 
her  nature,  partly  by  the  science  of  lodging-house 
economy,  and  partly  by  the  sense  and  manhood  of 
Mr.  William  Burrowes,  then  present,  a  stropping 
young  citizen  from  Tower-Hill,  takes  upon  herself 
that  ascendancy  of  the  moment  over  Mr.  Blundell 
due  to  a  superior  nature,  and  settles  the  very  illegiti- 
mate claims  of  the  goods-and-chattel  bringers  to  the 
ratisfaction  of  all  parties,  yea,  even  of  Mr.  Blundell 
himself.  The  balm  of  the  immediate  relief  was  irre- 
sistible, even  though  he  saw  a  few  of  his  shillings 
departing. 

What  he  felt  next  morning,  when  he  woke,  this 
history  sayeth  not ;  for  we  like  to  leave  off,  according 
to  the  Italian  recommendation,  with  la  bocca  dolce,  a 
sweet  mouth ;  and  with  whose  mouth,  ^ven  though 
it  be  not  always  quite  grammatical,  can  the  imagina- 
tion be  left  in  better  company,  than  with  that  of  the 
sweet-hearted  and  generous  little  Polly  Widgeon? 


THE     TWO     SCIPIOS 


BEFORE     THE    ROMAN    SENATE. 


Rome's  chosen  General,  he  who  bore 

A  hostile  force  to  Afric's  shore. 

He,  as  their  noblest  warrior  sent, 

He,  to  whom  conquer'd  Carthage  bent — 

He,  who  a  noble  triumph  won, 

O'er  Carlhagenia's  bravest  son. 

He  who  made  Afric  bend  the  knee. 

Before  whom  conquering  warriors  flee. 

Could  one  mistrust  in  that  proud  hall 

"  The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all?" 

Or  why  demand  they  of  that  one — 

His  second  self, — aught  he  had  done. 

Could  he  who  conquer'd  Asia  gave, 

Be  question'd  like  a  doubted  slave  ? 

Could  either,  bear  the  Senate's  eye 

Should  scan  their  actions,  proud  and  high  I 

Jjo — the  bright  eye  of  him  who  fought. 

Whom  warriors,  kings,  as  prisoners  brought, 

To  whom  great  Rome  a  triumph  gave. 

The  br?ivest,  of  her  mightiest  brave. 

Flash'd  with  the  thoughts  he  could  not  chain. 

Fierce  anger,  scorn,  and  high  disdain. 

There  stood  they, — in  their  glorious  pride, 

The  Scipios — brothers,  side  by  side, 

Before  the  assembled  Senate — Gods, 

Whose  frowns  were  fate,  whose  laws  were  nods. 

There  stood  they,  prouder  in  that  hour. 

Than  in  their  greatest  one  of  power, 

When  with  a  conquest  bravely  earned, 

And  flnsh'd  with  triumph,  they  returned, 

Then  beat  their  breast,  with  glory's  fire, 

And  not  with  outraged  feelings  ire  j 

Not,  as  when  angrily  he  took. 

From  his  brave  brother's  hand,  the  book 


With  the  account  of  sums  received. 

Expended, — was  he  unbelieved. 

Could  there  be  proof,  however  strong. 

That  Africanug  could  do  wrong  ? — 

No — and  the  Roman  hero  broke 

The  insulting  law,  and  proudly  spoke  : 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  the  task, 

Nor  Conscript  Fathers,  should  you  ask 

Whether  from  Antiochus'  soil, 

I  brought  back  much,  or  little  spoil. 

Look  to  your  Treasury's  wealth  untold, 

I  filled  with  Carlhagetiia's  gold, 

Hail'd  with  the  acclaiming  Roman's  shout, 

Now,  are  you  able  aught  to  doubt? 

Who  gave  you  Afric's  burning  sand — 

Who  subjugated  Asia's  land — 

Who  gained  from  either,  aught  but  fame — 

But  glorious  honour,  and  their  name  f 

I  claim  not  firom  those  punic  wars, 

A  golden  balsam  for  my  scars, 

For  none  of  you,  in  me,  behold 

An  avaricious  thirst  for  gold ; 

Neither  has  Asiatic  wealth 

Crept  on  my  brother's  mind  with  stealth. 

But  we  have  come,  with  less  to  swell 

The  riches  of  your  treasure  cell. 

Than  that,  with  which  we  would  not  part. 

The  envy  of  a  brave  one's  heart." 

Then  the  proud  warrior  ceased  to  speak. 

While  Roman  pride  burn'd  on  his  cheek, 

The  noble  Senators  were  moved. 

And  Scipio's  brave  defence  approved. 

8.  H.  W. 
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Think  not,  ihe  husband  gained,  that  all  is  done; 

The  prize  of  happiness  must  still  be  won; 

And,  oft,  the  careless  find  it  to  their  cost, 

The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost; 

The  graces  might,  alone,  his  heart  allure — 

They  and  the  virtues,  meeting,  mast  secure. — Lord  Uuleton. 

Can  I  not  win  his  lore  ? 
Is  net  his  heart  of"  penetrable  stuff? 
Will  not  submission,  meekness,  patience,  truth, 
Win  his  esteem  ? — a  sole  desire  to  please. 
Conquer  indifference? — they  must — they  will! 
Aid  me,  kind  heaven — I'll  try ! — Anon. 


It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  autumnal  evening. 
The  earthwascladinagarhof  the  richestand  brightest 
hues ;  and  the  clear  cerulean  of  the  heavens,  gave 
place  near  the  setting  sun,  to  a  glowing  "saffron  color," 
over  which  was  hung  a  most  magnificent  drapery  of 
crimson  clouds.  Farther  towards  both  the  north  and 
south,  was  suspended  here  and  there  a  sable  curtain, 
fringed  with  gold,  folded  as  but  one  hand  could  fold 
them.  They  seemed  fitting  drapery  to  shroud  the 
feet  of  Him,  who  rideih  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

Such  was  the  evening  on  which  Edward  Cunning- 
ham conducted  his  fair  bride  into  the  mansion  pre- 
pared for  her  reception.  But  had  both  earth  and  hea- 
ven been  decked  with  tenfold  splendor,  their  beauty 
and  magnificence  would  have  been  lost  on  him  ;  for 
his  thoughts,  his  affections,  his  whole  being  were  cen- 
tred in  the  graceful  creature  that  leaned  on  his  arm, 
and  whom  he  again  and  again  welcomed  to  her  new 
abode — her  future  home.  He  forgot  that  he  still 
moved  in  a  world  that  was  groaning  under  the  pressure 
of  unnumbered  evils;  forgot  that  earthly  joy  is  oft-times 
but  a  dream,  a  fantasy,  that  vanishes  like  a  shadow  of 
a  summer  cloud,  that  flits  across  the  landscape,  or,  as 
the  morning  vapor  before  the  rising  sun  ;  forgot  that 
all  on  this  side  heaven  is  fleeting,  and  changeable, 
and  false.  Jn  his  bride,  the  object  of  his  fondest  love, 
he  felt  that  he  possessed  a  treasure  whose  smile  would 
be  unclouded  sunshine  to  his  soul ;  whose  society 
•would  make  another  Eden  bloom  for  him.  It  was 
but  six  short  months  since  he  first  saw  her  who 
was  now  his  wife;  and  for  nearly  that  entire  period  he 
had  been  ina  "delirium  of  love,"  intent  only  on  securing 
her  as  his  own.  He  had  attended  his  object,  and  life 
seemed  spread  before  him,  a  paradise  of  delight,  bloom- 
ing with  roses,  unaccompanied  by  thorns. 

Joy  and  sorrow,  in  this  world,  dwell  side  by  side. 
In  a  stately  mansion,  two  do<jrs  only  from  the  one 
that  had  just  received  the  joyful  bridegroom  and  hap- 
py bride,  dwelt  one  who  had  been  four  weeks  a  v^ife. 
On  that  same  bright  evening  she  was  sitting  in  the 
solitude  of  her  richly  furnished  chamber,  her  elbows 
resting  on  the  table,  her  hands  supporting  her  head, 
while  a  letter  lay  spread  before  her,  on  which  her 
eyes,  blinded  by  tears,  were  riveted.  The  letter  was 
from  her  husband.  He  had  been  from  home  nearly^ 
three  weeks,  in  which  time  she  had  heard  (rom  him 
but  once,  and  then  only  by  a  verbal  message.  The 
letter  that  lay  before  her  had  just  arrived  ;  it  was  the 
first  that  she  had  ever  received  from  her  husband, 
and  ran  thus: — 

Mrs.  Westbdry— Thinking  you  might  possibly  ex- 
pect to  see  me  at  home  this  week,  I  write  t«  inform 
you  that  business  will  detain  me  in  New  York  some 
lime  longer. 

Yotu-s,  &c.  F&KDERic  Westbury. 


r  For  a  long  time,  the  gentle,  the  feeling  Julia,  in- 
dulged her  tears  and  her  grief  without  restraint. 
Again,  and  again,  she  read  the  laconic  epistle  before 

I  her,  to  ascertain  what  more  might  be  made  of  it  than 
at  first  met  the  eye.  But  nothing  could  be  clothed  in 
plainer  language,  or  be  more  easily  understood.     It 

'  was  as  brief,  and  as  much  to  the  point  as  those  inte- 
resting letters  which  debtors  sometimes  receive  from 
their   creditors,  through  the  agency  of  an  attorney. 

j  "  Did  ever  youthful  bride,"  thought  she  "  receive  from 

I  her  husband  such  a  letter  as  this  ?"  He  strives  to 
show  me  the  complete  indifference  and  coldness  of  his 
heart  toward  me.  Oh,  why  did  I  accept  his  hand, 
which  was  rather  his  father's  offering  than  his  own  ? 
Why  did  I  not  listen  to  my  reason,  rather  than  to  my 
fond  and  foolish  heart,  and  resist  the  kind  old  man's 
reasonings  and  pleadings  ?  Why  did  I  believe  him 
when  he  told  me  I  should  win  his  son's  affections! 
Did  I  not  know  that  his  heart  was  given  to  another? 
Dear  old  man,  he  fondly  believed  his  Frederic's  affec- 
tions Kould  not  long  be  withheld  from  one  whom  he 
himself  loved  so  tenderly — and  how  eagerly  I  drank 
in  his  assurances !  Amid  all  the  sorrow  that  I  felt, 
while  kneeling  by  his  dying  bed,  how  did  my  heart 
swell  with  undefinable  pleasure,  as  he  laid  his  hand, 
already  chilled  by  death,  upon  my  head,  gave  me  his 
parting  bles-sing,  and  said  that  his  son  would  love  me! 
Mistaken  assurance !  ah,  why  did  I  fondly  trust  it  f 
Were  I  now  free ! — free ! — would  I  then  have  the 
knot  untied  that  makes  me  his  for  life  ?  Not  for  a 
world  like  this !  No,  he  is  mine  and  I  am  his ;  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  we  are  one.  He  must  some- 
times be  at  home,  and  an  occasional  hour  in  his  socie- 
ty will  be  a  dearer  bliss  than  aught  this  world  can 
bestow  beside.  His  father's  blessing  is  still  warm  at 
my  heart!  I  still  feel  his  hand  on  my  head!  Let 
me  act  as  he  trusted  I  should  act,  and  all  may  yet  be 
well!  Duties  are  mine — and  thine,  heavenly  Father,  are 
results.  Overlook  my  infirmities;  forgive  all  that  needs 
forgiveness,  sustain  my  weakness,  and  guide  me  by 
thine  unerring  wisdom."  She  fell  on  her  knees  to 
continue  her  supplications,  and  pour  out  her  full  soul 
before  her  Father  in  heaven  ;  and  when  she  arose, 
her  heart,  if  not  happy,  was  calm;  her  brow,  if  not 
cheerful,  was  serene. 

Frederic  Westbury  was  an  only  child.  He  never 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  maternal  instruction,  im- 
pressed on  the  heart  by  maternal  tenderness — for  his 
mother  died  before  he  was  three  years  old,  and  all  re- 
collection of  her  had  faded  from  his  memory.  Judge 
Westbury  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  one  of  the 
best  of  men;  but  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
his  son,  he  was  loo  much  like  the  venerable  Israeli- 
tish  priest.  His  son,  like  other  sons,  often  did  that 
which  was  wrong,  "  and  he  restrained  him  not."  He 
was  neither  negligent  in  teaching,  nor  in  warning ; 
but  instruction  and  discipline  did   not,  as  they  ever 
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should  do,  go  hand-in-hand  ;  and  for  want  of  this  dis- 
cipliHe,  grew  up  with  passions  uncontrolled — with  a 
will  unsubdued.  He  received  a  finished  education, 
and  his  mind,  which  was  of  a  high  order,  was  richly 
stored  with  knowledge.  His  pride  of  character 
was  great,  and  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on  all 
that  was  dishonorable  or  vicious.  He  had  a  chival- 
rous generosity,  and  a  frankness  of  disposition  that  led 
him  to  detest  concealment  or  deceit.  He  loved  or 
hated  with  his  whole  soul.  In  person  he  was  ele- 
gant ;  his  countenance  was  marked  with  intellect  and 
strong  feeling ;  and  he  had  the  bearing  of  a  prince. 
Such  was  Frederic  Weslbury  at  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty. 

About  a  year  before  his  marriage,  Frederic  became 
acquainted  with  Maria  Elden,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  of  person,  and  fascination  of  manner,  who  at 
once  enslaved  his  affections.  But  against  Miss  Elden, 
Judge  Westbury  had  conceived  a  prejudice,  and  for 
once  in  his  life  was  obstinate  in  refusing  to  indulge 
his  son  in  the  wish  of  his  heart.  He  foresaw,  or 
thought  he  did  so,  the  utter  ruin  of  that  son's  happi- 
ness, should  he  so  ally  himself  He  had  selected  a 
wife  for  his  son,  a  daughter-in-law  for  himself,  more 
to  his  own  taste.  Julia  Horton  was  possessed  of  all 
that  he  thought  valuable  or  fascinating  in  woman. 
Possibly  Frederic  might  have  thought  so  too,  had  he 
known  her  ere  his  heart  was  in  possession  of  another; 
but  being  pointed  out  to  him  as  one  to  whom  he  must 
transfer  his  affections,  he  looked  on  her  with  aversion 
as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  his  wishes. 
Julia  was  born,  and  had  been  educated,  in  a  place  re- 
mote from  Judge  Wesibury's  residence ;  but  from  her 
infancy  he  had  seen  her  from  time  to  time,  as  business 
led  him  into  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  her  pa- 
rents resided.  In  her  childhood  she  entwined  herself 
around  the  heart  of  the  Judge  ;  and  from  that  period 
he  had  looked  on  her  as  the  future  wife  of  his  son.  His 
views  and  wishes,  however,  were  strictly  confined  to 
his  own  breast,  until  to  his  dismay,  he  found  that  his 
son's  affections  were  entangled.  "This  discovery  was 
no  sooner  made  than  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to 
Julia,  who  was  now  an  orphan,  to  come  and  make  him 
a  visit  of  a  few  weeks.  The  reason  he  gave  for  inviting 
her  was  that  his  health  was  rapidly  declining,  (which 
was  indeed  too  true,)  and  he  felt  that  her  society  would 
be  a  solace  to  his  heart.  Julia  came;  she  saw  Frederic; 
heard  his  enlightened  conversation ;  observed  his 
polished  manners;  remarked  the  lofty  tone  of  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  giving  the  reigns  to  her  fancy,  without  con- 
sulting reason  or  prudence,  she  loved  him.  Too  late 
for  her,  security,  but  too  soon  for  her  peace,  she  learned 
that  he  loved  another.  Dreading  lest  she  should  betray 
her  folly  to  the  objectof  her  unsought  affection,  she  wish- 
ed immediately  to  return  to  her  native  place.  But  tothis. 
Judge  Westbury  would  not  listen.  He  soon  discovered 
the  state  of  her  feelings,  and  it  gave  him  unmingled  sa- 
tisfaction. It  augured  well  for  the  success  of  his  dearest 
earthly  hope  ;  and  as  his  strength  was  rapidly  declin- 
ing, consumption  having  fastened  her  deadly  fangs 
upon  him,  to  hasten  him  to  the  grave,  he  gave  his 
whole  mind  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  At 
first  his  son  listened  to  the  subject  with  disgusted  im- 
patience ;  but  his  feelings  softened  as  he  saw  his  fa- 
ther sinking  to  the  tomb;  and,  in  an  unguarded  hour 
he  promised  him  that  he  would  make  Julia  his  wife. 
Judge  Westbury  next  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a  pro- 
mise from  Julia  that  she  would  accept  the  hand  of  his 
son ;  and  he  rested  not  until  they  had  mutually  plight- 
ed their  faith  at  his  bedside.  To  Frederic  that  was 
a  moment  of  unmingled  misery.  He  saw  that  his  fa- 
ther was  dying,  and  felt  himself  constrained  to  promise 
his  hand  to  one  woman,  while  his  heart  was  in  posses- 
sion of  another. 

Julia's  emotions  were  of  the  most  conflicting  cha- 
racter.    To  be  the  plighted  bride  of  a  man  she  loved 


made  her  heart  throb  with  joy,  and  her  faith  in  his  fa- 
ther's assurance  that  she  would  win  his  affections,  sus- 
tained her  hope,  that  his  prediction  would  be  ve'rified. 
Yet  when  she  marked  the  countenance  of  her  future 
husband,  her  heart  sank  within  her.  She  could  not 
flatter  herself  into  the  belief,  that  its  unmingled  gloom 
arose  solely  from  grief  at  the  approaching  death  of  his 
father.  She  felt  that  he  was  making  a  sacrifice  of  his 
fondest  wishes  at  the  shrine  of  filial  duty. 

Judge  Westbury  died;  and  with  almost  his  parting 
breath,  he  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  Julia  as  his 
daughter — the  wife  of  his  son — most  solemnly  repeat- 
ing his  conviction  that  she  would  soon  secure  the  heart 
of  her  husband  I 

Immediately  on  the  decease  of  her  friend  and  fa- 
ther, Julia  returned  home,  and  in  three  months  Frede- 
ric followed  her  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  was  wretch- 
ed, and  would  have  given  a  world,  had  he  possessed 
it,  to  be  free  from  his  engagement.  But  that  could 
never  be.  His  word  had  been  given  to  his  father, 
and  must  be  religiously  redeemed.  "  I  will  make 
her  my  wife,"  thought  he ;  "I  promised  my  father 
that  I  would.  Thank  heaven,  I  never  promised  that 
I  would  love  her !"  Repugnant  as  such  an  union 
was  to  his  feelings,  he  was  really  impatient  to  have  it 
completed  ;  for  as  his  idea  of  his  duly  and  obligation 
went  not  beyond  the  bare  act  of  making  her  his  wife, 
he  felt  that,  once  done,  he  should  be  comparatively  a 
free  man. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  he  to  Julia,  "  to  fulfil  my  en- 
gagement.    Will  you  name  a  day  for  the  ceremony  ?" 

His  countenance  was  so  gloomy,  his  manners  so 
cold — utterly  destitute  of  tenderness  or  kindly  feeling, 
that  something  like  terror  seized  Julia's  heart ;  and 
without  making  any  reply,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why  these  tears.  Miss  Horton  ?"  said  he.  "  Our 
mutual  promise  was  given  to  my  father;  it  is  fit  we 
redeem  it." 

"No  particular  time  was  specified,"  said  Julia 
timidly,  and  with  a  faltering  voice.  "  Is  so  much 
haste  necessary  ?" 

"  My  father  wished  that  no  unnecessary  delay 
should  be  made,"  said  Frederic,  "  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  as  well  be  married  now,  as 
at  any  future  period.  If  you  consult  my  wishes,  you 
will  name  an  early  day." 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  at  length  arrived,  presenting 
the  singular  anomaly  of  a  man  eagerly  hastening  to  the 
aliar,  to  utter  vows  from  which  his  heart  recoiled,  and 
a  woman  going  to  it  with  trembling  and  reluctance, 
though  about  to  be  united  to  him  who  possessed  her 
undivided  affections. 

The  wedding  ceremony  over,  Mr.  Westbury  im- 
mediately took  his  bride  to  his  elegantly  furnished 
house  ;  threw  it  open  for  a  week  to  receive  bridal 
visits  ;  and  then  gladly  obeyed  a  summons  to  New 
York,  to  attend  to  some  affairs  of  importance.  On 
leaving  home,  he  felt  as  if  released  from  bondage.  A 
sense  of  propriety  had  constrained  him  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion, at  least,  while  those  very  congratulations  con- 
gealed his  heart,  by  bringing  to  mind  the  ties  he  had 
formed  with  one  he  could  not  love,  to  the  impossibility 
of  his  forming  them  with  one  whom  he  idolized. 
When  he  had  been  absent  about  ten  days,  he  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  send  a  verbal  message  to 
his  wife,  informing  her  that  he  was  well,  and  should 
probably  be  at  home  in  the  course  of  two  weeks ;  but 
when  that  period  was  drawing  toward  a  close,  his 
business  was  completed,  and  as  home  was  the  last 
place  he  wished  to  visit,  he  resolved  to  protract  his 
absence,  so  long  as  he  had  a  reasonable  excuse.  "  I 
must  write,  and  inform  her  of  the  change  in  my  plan," 
thought  he  ;  "  decency  demands  it,  yet  how  can  I 
write?  My  dear  Julia!— my  dear  wife!  No  such 
thing — she  is  not  dear  to  me  ! 
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"  Ce  coeur  au  moins,  difficile  a  domter, 
PJe  peut  aimer  ni  par  ordre  d'uii  pore, 
Ni  par  raison." 

She  is  my  wife— she  is  Mrs.  Westbury— she  is  mis- 
tress cf  my  house,  and  must  share  my  fortune — let 
that  suffice  her!  It  must  have  been  for  these  that 
she  married  me.  A  name  !  a  fortune!  an  elegant  es- 
tablishment! Mean!  ambitious!  heartless  I  Thou, 
Maria — bright,  beautiful,  and  tender — thou  wouldst 
heve  married  me  for  myself!  Alas,  1  am  undone  I  Oh, 
my  father  !"  Under  the  influence  of  feelings  like 
these,  he  wrote  the  laconic  epistle  which  cost  his  bride 
so  many  bitter  tears. 

It  was  at  t!ie  close  of  about  two  weeks  from  this, 
that  Julia  was  sitting  one  evening  in  her  parlor,  divid- 
ing the  time  betwixt  her  work  and  a  book,  when  the 
door  bell  rang,  and  a  minute  after  the  parlor  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Westbury  entered.  With  sparkling 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  she  sprang  foiwa  d,  her 
hand  half  extended  to  meet  his — hut  hisceiem  mious 
bow,  and  cold  "good  evening,  Mrs.  Westbury ,"  recall- 
ed her  recollection;  and  scarcely  able  to  re)]y  t)  his 
civility,  she  sank  back  on  her  chair.  She  tlit  uglns^e 
was  prepared  to  see  him  cold  and  distant — though  she 
expected  it — but  she  had  deceived  herself.  JNoiwilh- 
standing  all  her  bitter  ruminations  on  her  husband's 
iniiiflference  towards  her,  there  had  been  a  little  under 
current  of  hope,  playing  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
and  telling  her  he  might  return  more  cordial  than  he 
went.  His  cold  salutation,  and  colder  eye,  sent  her  to 
her  seat,  disappointed,  sick  at  the  heart,  and  nearly 
fainting.  In  a  minute,  however,  she  recovered  her 
self-possession,  and  made  those  inquiries  concerning  his 
health  and  journey,  that  propriety  dictated.  In 
apite  of  himself,  she  succeeded  in  some  degree  in 
drawing  him  out.  She  was  gentle,  modest,  and  un- 
obtrusive— and  go»id  sense  and  propriety  were  con- 
spicuous in  all  she  said.  Beside,  she  looked  very  pret- 
ty. Her  figure,  though  rather  below  the  medium 
size,  was  very  fine,  her  hand  and  foot  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  She  was  dressed  with  great  simplicity,  but 
good  taste  was  betrayed  in  every  thing  about  her 
person.  She  wore  her  dress,  too,  with  a  peculiar  grace 
equally  remote  from  precision  and  negligence.  Her 
features  were  regular,  and  her  complexion  delicate,-  but 
the  greatest  attraction  of  herface,  was  the  facility  and 
Iruth  with  which  it  expressed  every  feeling  of  the 
heart.  When  Mr.  Westbury  first  entered  the  parlor, 
an  observer  might  have  pronounced  her  beautiful ; 
but  the  bright  glow  of  transient  joy  that  then  kindled 
her  cheek,  had  faded  away,  and  left  her  pale — so 
pale,  that  Mr.  Westbury  inquired,  even  with  some  lit- 
tle appearance  of  interest,  "  whether  her  health  was  as 
good  as  usual?"  Her  voice,  which  was  always  soft 
and  melodious,  was  even  softer  and  sweeter  than 
usual,  as  she  answered  '-that  it  was,"  Mr.  Westbury 
at  length  went  so  far  as  to  make  some  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  her  occupations  during  his  absence,  whether 
she  had  called  on  the  new  bride,  Mrs  Cunningham, 
and  other  questions  of  similar  consequence.  For  the 
time  he  forgot  Maria  Eldon  ;  was  half  unconscious 
that  Julia  was  his  wife — and  viewing  her  only  as  a 
companion,  he  passed  an  hour  or  two  very  comforta- 
bly. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Westbury  came  to  dinner,  Julia 
handed  him  a  card  of  compliments  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brooks,  who  were  about  giving  a  splendid  party. 

♦•  I  have  returned  no  answer,"  said  Julia,  "not  know- 
ing whether  you  would  wish  to  accept  the  invitation 
or  not.'* 

•*  For  yourself,  you  can  do  as  you  pleaso,  Mrs.  West- 
Il>ury — but  I  shall  certainly  attend  it." 

"I  am  quite  indifferent  about  the  party,"  said  Julia, 
*aa  such  scenes  afford  me  little  pleasure ;  but  should 
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be  pleased  to  do  as  you  think  proper — as  you  think 
best."  Her  voice  trembled  a  little,  as  she  spoke  ;  for 
she  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  Mr 
Westbury's  brusque  manner  towards  herself,  to  bear 
it  with  perfect  firmness.  "  I  should  think  it  very  suit- 
able that  you  pay  Mr.  and  Mrs  Brooks  this  attention," 
Mr.  Westbury  replied. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  Julia  re 
turned  an  answer  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  her  hus 
band. 

The  evening  to  visit  Mrs.  Brooks  at  length  arrived, 
and  Julia  repaired  to  her  bed  chamber  to  dress  for  the 
occasion.  To  render  herself  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
her  husband  was  the  sole  wish  of  her  heart,  but  hovr 
to  do  this  was  the  question.  She  would  have  given 
the  world  to  know  his  taste,  his  favorite  colors,  and 
other  trifles  of  the  like  nature — but  of  these  she  was 
completely  ignorant,  and  must  therefore  be  guided  by 
her  own  fancy.  "  Simplicity,"  thought  she — "  simpli- 
city is  the  surest  way  ;  for  it  never  offends,  if  it  j'oes 
not  captivate."  Accordingly,  she  arrayed  herself  n  a 
plain  while  satin — and  over  her  shoulders  was  thn  Wtt 
a  white  blond  mantle,  with  an  azure  border,  while  a 
girdle  of  the  same  hue  encirled  her  waist.  Her  toilet 
completed,  Julia  descended  to  the  parlor,  h?r  shawl 
and  calash  in  her  hand.  Mr.  Wesibury  v/ea  waiting 
for  her,  and  just  casting  his  eyes  over  her  person,  he 
said — "If  you  are  ready,  Mrs.  Westbury,  we  will  go 
immediately,  as  it  is  now  late."  Most  of  the  guests 
were  already  assembled  when  they  arrived  at  the  man- 
sion open  for  their  reception,  and  it  was  not  quite  easy 
to  get  access  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  to  make  their 
compliments.  This  important  duty,  however,  was  at 
length  happily  accomplished,  and  Mr.  Westbury's  next 
eflTurt  was  to  obtain  a  seat  for  his  wife.  She  would 
have  preferred  retaining  his  arm,  at  least  for  awhile, 
as  few  persons  present  were  known  to  her,  and  she 
felt  somewhat  embarrassed  and  confused;  but  she  durst 
not  say  so,  as,  from  her  husband's  manner,  she  saw 
that  he  wished  to  be  free  from  such  attendance.  In 
such  matters  the  heart  of  the  delicate  and  sensitive 
woman  seldom  deceives  her.  Is  it  that  her  instincts 
are  superior  to  those  of  men? 

Julia  had  been  seated  but  a  short  time  before  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham  approached  her,  and  entered 
into  a  lively  conversation.  This  was  a  great  relief  to 
Julia,  who  could  have  wept  at  her  solitary  and  ne- 
glected situation,  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Mrs. 
Cunningham  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  her  husband  ap- 
peared the  happiest  of  the  happy.  JVot  that  he  ap- 
peared particularly  to^enjoy  society — but  his  blooming 
wife  was  by  his  side,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  her 
with  looks  of  the  tenderest  love — while  the  sound  of 
her  voice  seemed  constantly  to  awaken  a  thrill  of  plea- 
•sure  in  his  heart.  After  conversing  with  Julia 
awhile,  Mrs.  Cunningham  said — 

"  Do  you  prefer  sitting  to  walking,  Mrs.  West- 
bury ?  Pray  take  my  arm,  and  move  about  with  us  a 
little — it  looks  so  dull  for  a  person  to  sit  through  a 
party." 

Julia  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  soon 
drawn  away  from  herself,  in  listening  to  the  lively 
rattle  of  her  companion,  who  although  only  a  resident 
of  a  few  weeks  in  the  city,  seemed  already  acquainted 
with  all  the  gentlemen,  and  half  the  ladies  present 
An  hour  had  been  past  in  this  manner,  and  in  partak- 
ing of  the  various  refreshments  that  were  provided— 
to  which  Julia  did  little  honor,  though  this  was  of  no 
consequence,  as  Mrs.  Cunningham  amply  made  up  all 
her  deficiencies  of  this  kind — when  the  sourwl  of  roi>' 
sic  in  another  room  attracted  their  attention.  Julia 
was  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  a«  their  present  situ- 
ation, amid  the  coitfn8i4:>n  of  tongues,  was  very  unfm- 
vourable  for  its  enjoyment,  Mr.  Cunningham  proposed 
that  th«y  should  endeavour  to  make  their  way  lo  th* 
music  room.     After  considerable  detention,  they  sue- 
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ceeded  in  accomplishing  their  object,  so  far  at  least  as 
to  get  fairly  within  the  door.  Considering  the 
number  of  persons  present,  and  how  few  there  are  that 
do  not  prefer  the  music  of  their  own  tongues  to  any 
other  melody,  the  room  was  remarkably  still — a  com- 
pliment deserved  by  the  young  lady  who  sat  at  the 
piano,  who  played  and  sang  with  great  skill  and  feel- 
ing. Julia's  attention  was  soon  attracted  to  her  hus 
band,  who  was  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  arras  folded  across 
kis  breast,  his  eyes  resting  on  the  performer  with  an 
expression  of  warm  admiration,  while  a  deep  shade  of 
melaneholy  was  cast  over  his  features.  Julia's  heart 
beat  tumultuously.  "  Is  it  the  music,"  thought  she,  or 
the  musician  that  thus  rivets  his  attention  ?  Would 
I- knew  who  it  is  that  plays  and  sings  so  sweetly!" 
She  did  not  remain  long  in  doubt.  The  song  finished, 
all  vo'ces  were  warm  in  its  praise. 

•'How  delightfully  Miss  Eldon  plays!  and  with 
■what  feeling  she  sings!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cunningham. 
"I  never  listened  to  a  sweeter  voice!" 

The  blood  rushed  to  Julia's  head,  and  back  again 
to  her  heart,  like  a  torrent;  a  vertigo  seized  her;  and 
all  the  objects  before  her,  were,  for  a  moment,  an  in- 
distinct whirling  mass.  But  she  did  not  faint ;  she  did 
not  even  betray  her  feelings,  though  she  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  leave  the  room,  and  obtain  a  seat.  For 
a  long  time  she  was  unconscious  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing around  her ;  she  could  not  even  think — she  only 
.felt.  Her  husband's  voice  was  the  first  ihing  that 
anmsed  her  attention.  He  was  standing  near  her  with 
arwther  gentleman  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  neither  of 
them  were  aware  of  her  proximity. 

"  Mrs.  BrooKs  looks  uncommonly  well  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Westbury's  companion  ;  "  her  dress  is  pecu- 
liarly becoming." 

"  It  would  be,"  said  Mr.  Westbury,"  were  it  not  for 
those  blue  ribbands;  but  I  can  think  no  lady  looks 
well  who  has  any  of  that  odious  color  about  her." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  beawtiful  and  delicate  colors 
in  the  world,'  said  the  other  gentleman.  "  I  wonder 
at  your  taste." 

"It  does  finely  in  its  place,"  said  Mr.  Westbury — 
"  that  is — in  the  heavens  above  our  heads — but  never 
about  the  person  of  a  lady." 

Julia  wished  her  mantle  and  her  girdle  in  Africa — 
*♦  Yet  why  1"  thought  she.  "  I  dare  say  he  ip  ignorant 
that  I  have  any  of  the  color  he  so  much  dislikes 
about  me!  His  heart  belongs  to  another,  and  he  cares 
not — minds  not,  how  she  is  clad  whom  he  calls  w  ife." 

Mr.  Westbury  and  his  friend  now  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  and  it  was  as  much  as  Julia  could 
do,  to  answer  with  propriety  the  few  remarks  that  a 
passing  acquaintance  now  and  then  made  to  her.  At 
length  the  company  began  to  disperse,  and  presently 
Julia  saw  Mr.  Westbury  leading  Miss  Eldon  from  the 
room.  His  head  was  inclined  toward  her;  a  bright 
hectic  spot  was  on  his  cheek,  and  he  was  speaking  to 
her  in  the  softest  tone,  as  they  passed  near  where 
Julia  was  sitting.  Miss  Eldon's  eyes  were  raised  to 
his  face,  while  her  countenance  wore  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  pain  and  pleasure.  Julia  had  just  time 
enough  to  remark  all  this,  ere  they  left  the  room.  "  Oh, 
that  I  were  away !"  thought  she — "  that  I  were  at 
home! — that  I  were  in  ray  grave!"  She  sal  perfectly 
unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  forward,  until  Mr. 
Westbury  came  to  her,  inquiring  "  whether  she  meant 
to  be  the  last  to  take  leave?"  Julia  mechanically 
arose,  mechanically  made  her  parting  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Brookes — and  scarcely  knew  any  thing  till  she 
arrived  at  her  own  door.  Just  touching  her  husband's 
hand,  she  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and  flew  to  her 
chamber.  For  awhile  she  walked  the  floor  in  an 
agony  of  feeling.  The  constraint  under  which  she 
labored,  served  but  to  increase  the  violence  of  her 
amotion,  now  that  she  was  free  to  indulge  it.  "  Oh,  why 


did  I  attend  this  party  ?"  at  length,  thought  she — "  Oh 
what  have  I  not  suffered  ?"  After  awhile,  however 
her  reason  began  to  operate.  "  What  have  1  seen 
that  1  ought  not  to  have  expected  ?"  she  asked  her 
self  "  What  have  I  learned,  that  I  knew  not  before? 
except,"  she  added,  a  ••  trifling  fact  concerning  ray 
husband's  taste."  Julia  thought  long  and  deeply ;  her 
spirits  became  calm;  she  renewed  former  resolutions; 
looked  to  heaven  for  wisdom  to  guide,  and  strength  to 
sustain  her — and  casting  aside  the  mantle,  which 
would  henceforth  be  useless  to  her,  she  indistinctly 
threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders  to  conceal  the  un- 
lucky girdle,and,  though  the  hour  was  late,  descended 
to  the  parlor.  Mr.  Westbury  was  sitting  by  a  table, 
leaning^his  head  on  his  hand.  It  was  not  easy  for 
Julia  to  address  him  on  any  sultje«;t  not  too  exciting 
to  her  feelings — and  still  more  difiicult  perfectly  to 
command  her  voice,  that  its  tones  might  be  those  of 
ease  and  cheerfulness ;  yet  she  succeeded  in  doing 
both.  The  question  she  asked,  led  Mr.  Westbury  to 
look  up,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  death-like  paleness 
on  her  cheek.  Julia  could  by  an  effort  control  her 
voice  ;  she  could  in  a  degree  subdue  her  feelings ;  but 
she  could  not  command  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance— could  not  bid  the  blood  visit  or  recede  from 
her  cheeks  at  her  will.  She  knew  not,  indeed,  that 
at  this  time  she  was  pale ;  her  own  face  was  the  last 
thing  in  her  mind.  Mr.  Westbury  had  no  sooner  an- 
swered her  question,  than  he  added — "  You  had  better 
retire,  Mrs.  Westbury.  You  look  as  if  the  fatigues  of 
the  evening  had  been  too  much  for  you." 

"  Fatigues  of  the  evening! — Agonies  rather,"  thought 
Julia ;  but  thanking  him  for  his  '•  kind"  advice,  she  im- 
mediately retreated  to  her  chamber. 

Until  this  evening,  Mr.  Westbury  had  scarcely  teen 
Miss  E.  since  his  marriage.  He  had  avoided  seeing 
her,  being  conscious  that  she  retained  her  full  power 
over  his  heart ;  and  his  sense  of  rectitude  forbade  his 
indulging  a  passion  for  one  woman,  while  the  husband 
of  another.  Miss  Eldon  suspected  this,  and  felt  piqued 
at  his  power  over  himself  Her  heart  fluttered  with 
satisfaction  when  she  saw  him  enter  Mrs.  Brooks's 
drawing-room;  and  she  resolved  to  ascertain  whether 
her  influence  over  his  affections  were  diminished. 
She  was  mortified  and  chagrined,  that  even  here  he 
kept  aloof  from  her,  giving  her  only  a  passing  bow,  as 
he  walked  to  another  part  of  the  room.  It  was  with 
unusual  pleasure  that  she  complied  with  a  request 
to  sit  to  the  piano,  for  she  well  knew  the  power  of 
music — of  her  own  music  over  his  heart.  Never  be- 
fore had  she  touched  the  keys  with  so  much  interest. 
She  did  her  best — that  best  was  pre-eminently  good — 
and  she  soon  found  that  she  had  fixed  the  attention  of 
him  whom  alone  she  cared  to  please.  After  singing 
one  or  two  modern  songs,  she  began  one  that  she  had 
learned  at  Mr.  Westbury's  request,  at  the  period  when 
he  used  to  visit  her  almost  daily.  It  was  Burns's  "  Y« 
banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  doon,"  and  was  with  him 
a  great  favorite.     When  Miss  Eldon  came  to   the 


"Thou  'mind'st  me  of  departed  joys. 
Departed  never  to  return" — 

she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  in  an  instant  he  forgot 
every  thing  but  herself  "  Her  happiness  is  sacrificed 
as  well  as  my  own,"  thought  he ;  and  leaning  his  head 
against  the  wall  of  the  room,  he  gave  himself  up,  for 
the  time,  to  love  and  melancholy.  The  song  conclu- 
ded, however,  he  regained  some  control  over  his  feel- 
ings, and  still  kept  at  a  distance  from  her ;  nay — con- 
quered himself,  so  far  as  to  repair  to  the  drawing-room 
to  escape  from  her  dangerous  vicinity.  He  saw  her 
not  again  until  she  was  equipped  for  her  departure. 
Then  she  contrived  to  get  near  him,  and  threw  so 
much  sweetness  and  melancholy  into  her  voice,  as  sh« 
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said  "good  night  Mr.  Westbury,"  that  he  was  instantly 
disarmed — and  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  conducted 
her  from  the  room. 

"How,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  tone,  "how, 
Maria,  could  you  sing  that  song,  to  harrow  up  ray 
feelings?  Time  was  when  to  be  near  tliee — to  listen 
to  thee,  was  my  felicity ;  but  now,  duty  forbids  that  I 
indulge  in  the  dangerous  delight.' 

Miss  Eldon  replied  not — but  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  while  she  repressed  a  half  drawn  sigh.  Not 
another  word  was  uttered  until  they  had  exchanged 
"adieus"  at  their  carriage  door. 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed  away,  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  incident  calculated  to  excite  peculiar 
uneasiness  in  the  heart  of  Julia.  True  her  husband 
was  still  the  cold,  the  ceremonious' and  occasionally 
the  abrupt  Mr.  Westbury  ;  he  passed  but  Utile  even  of 
his  leisure  time  at  home  ;  and  she  had  never  met  his 
eye  whes  it  expressed  pleasure,  or  even  approbation. 
But  he  did  not  grow  more  cold — more  ceremonious; 
the  time  he  passed  at  his  own  fireside,  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  and  for  all  this  she  was  thankful. — 
But  her  efforts  to  please  were  unceasing.  Her  home 
was  kept  in  perfect  order  and  every  thing  was  done 
in  time,  and  well  done.  Good  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment were  displayed  in  every  arrangement.  Her  ta- 
ble was  always  spread  with  great  care,  and  if  her  hus- 
band partook  of  any  dish  with  peculiar  relish,  she  was 
careful  to  have  it  repeated,  but  at  such  intervals  as  to 
gratify  rather  than  cloy  the  appetite.  In  her  dress  she 
was  peculiarly  neat  and  simple,  carefully  avoiding 
every  article  of  apparel  that  was  tinctured  with  the 
"  odious  colour."  She  had  nnturally  a  fine  mind, 
which  had  had  the  advantage  of  high  cultivation  ;  and 
without  being  obtrusive  or  aiming  at  dispLiy,  she  strove 
to  be  entertaining  and  companiouiible.  Above  all,  she 
constanily  endeavored  to  maintain  a  placid,  if  not  a 
cheerful  brow,  knowing  that  nothing  is  so  repulsive  as 
a  discontented  frowning  face.  She  felt  that  nothing 
was  unimportant  that  might  either  please  or  displease 
her  husband ;  his  heart  was  the  prize  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  win ;  and  the  happiness  of  her  life  de- 
pended on  ihe  sentiments  he  should  uliireately  enter- 
tain towards  herl  Every  thing  she  did  was  done  not 
only  properly,  but  gracefully  ;  and  though  she  never 
wearied  in  her  efforts,  she  would  oftentimes  sigh  ih^i 
they  were  so  unsuccessful.  She  sometimes  feared  that 
her  very  anxiety  to  please,  blinded  her  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  doing  so;  and  would  often  repeat  with  a 
sigh,  after  some  new,  and  apparently  useless  effort — 

"  Je  le  servirais  mieux,  si  je  I'  eusae  aime  moins." 

The  first  thing  to  disturb  the  kind  of  quiet  that  Ju- 
lia enjoyed,  was  the  prospect  of  another  party.  One 
morning,  while  at  the  breakfast  table,  a  card  was 
brought  in  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  who  were  to  be 
""  at  home"  on  Friday  evening.  After  looking  at  the 
card,  Julia  handed  it  to  Mr.  Westbury  in  silence. 

••  It  will  be  proper  that  we  accept  the  invitation," 
said  Mr.  Westbury. 

The  remembrance  of  the  agony  she  endured  at  the 
last  party  she  attended,  caused  Julia's  voice  to  trem- 
ble a  little,  as  she  said — 

"  Just  as  you  think  best — but  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  seldom  attend  a  party  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  If  Mrs.  Westbury  thinks  it  proper  to  immure  her- 
self as  if  in  a  convent,  she  cart,"  said  Mr.  Westbury; 
"  for  myself,  1  feel  that  society  has  claims  upon  me 
that  I  wish  to  discharge." 

"  I  will  go  if  you  think  there  would  be  any  impro- 
priety in  my  staying  away,"  said  Julia. 

"  Situated  as  you  are,  I  think  there  would,"  said 
Mr.  Westbury. 

"  Situated  ai  I  am!"  thoaght  Julia;  what  does  he 


f  mean  ?     Does  he  refer  to  my  station  in  society  ?  or 
I  does  he  fear  that  the  world  will  think  me  an  unhappy 
wife,  that   wishes  to  seclude  herself  from  observa- 
tion ?" 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Julia  called  on  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  and  found  that  lady  and  her  husband 
discussing  the  point,  whether  or  not  they  should  at- 
tend Mrs.  Parker's  party. 

"Are  you  going,  Mrs.  Westbury  ?"  asked  Mrs.  CuH- 
ningham. 

"  Yes — Mr.  Westbury  thinks  we  had  better  do  so," 
Julia  replied. 

"Hear  that,  Edward!"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham. 
"  You  perceive  that  Mr.  Westbury  likes  that  his  wife 
should  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sociely." 

Mr.  Cunningham  looked  a  little  hurt,  as  he  said — 
"  my  dear  Lucy,  am  I  not  more  than  willing  to  in- 
dulge you  in  every  thing  that  will  add  to  your  happi- 
ness? I  have  only  been  trying  to  convince  you  how 
much  more  comfortable  we  should  be  by  our  fireside, 
than  in  such  a  crowd  as  musi  be  encountered  at  Mrs. 
Parker's.  For  myself,  the  society  of  my  wife  is  my 
highest  enjoyment,  and  of  her  conversation  I  never 
grow  weary." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Cunningham — "and  we  will  settle  the  question  at 
another  time." 

One  of  the  first  persons  Julia  distinguished  amid 
the  company,  as  she  entered  Mrs.  Parker's  drawing- 
room,  was  Mrs.  Cunningham,  who  gave  her  a  nod 
and  an  exulting  smile,  as  much  as  to  say — "  You  see 
I  have  carried  the  day!"  Julia  had  endeavored  to 
arm  herself  for  this  evening's  trial,  should  Miss  Eldon 
make  one  of  the  company  ;  and  accordingly  she  was 
not  surprised,  and  not  much  moved,  when  she  saw 
her  husband  conversing  with  that  young  lady.  She 
was  too  delicate  in  feeling,  too  refined  in  manner,  to 
watch  them,  even  long  enough  to  catch  the  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Westbury 's  face  ;  but  resolutely  turning 
her  eyes  another  way,  she  endeavored  ty  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  persons  near  her. 

Mr.  Westbury  had  not  been  in  Mrs.  Parker's  draw- 
ing-room half  an  hour,  ere  Miss  Eldon  contrived  lo 
place  herself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  avoid  addressing  her;  and  this 
point  oHce  gained,  to  escape  from  her  was  impracti- 
cable. A  strong  sense  of  honor  alone  led  him  to  wish 
to  escape,  as  to  be  near  her  was  to  him  the  most  ex- 
quisite happiness;  but  the  greater  the  delight,  the 
more  imminent  the  danger ;  of  this  he  was  sensible, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  resistance  that  he  yielded 
to  her  fascination.  Could  she  once  secure  his  heart; 
and  at  those  moments  when  she  was  sure  that  no  ear 
heard,  and  no  eye  observed  her  but  his  own,  she  let 
an  occasional  touch  of  the  penserosa  mingle  so  na- 
turally with  her  half  subdued  sprighlliness,  as  to 
awaken,  in  all  their  original  strength,  those  feelings, 
and  those  regrets  he  was  striving  to  subdue.  For  the 
lime  he  forgot  every  thinjj  but  that  they  mutually 
loved,  and  were  mutually  happy.  They  had  been 
standing  together  a  considerable  length  of  time  when 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  abruptly 
remarked — 

"  You  don't  enjoy  yourself  this  evening,  West- 
bury." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  Mr.  Westbury  in- 
quired. 

"  You  look  worn  out,  just  as  I  feel,"  answered  Mr. 
Cunningham.  "  How  strange  it  is,"  he  added,  "  that 
married  men  will  ever  suflTer  themselves  to  be  drawR 
into  such  crowds !" 

"Why  not  married  men  as  well  as  bachelors?" 
asked  Miss  Eldon. 

"  Because  they  relinquish  real  happiness  and  com- 
fort, for  a  fatiguing  pleasure — if  pleasure  it  can  be 
called,"  answered  ([Cunningham.    "  One's  own  hearth 
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and  one's  own  wife,  is  the  place,  and  Ihe  society,  for 
unalloyed  enjoyment.     Am  I  not  right,  Westbury?" 

Mi.-8  Lldon  turned  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Westbury,  as 
the  waited  to  hear  his  answer,  and  an  expression  com- 
pounded of  curiosity,  coniempt,  and  satisfaclion,  met 
his  eye.  It  was  the  first  lime  he  had  ever  remarked 
an  unlovely,  an  unamiable  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance.    He  calmly  replied  to  Mr.  Cunningham — 

"  Unquestionably,  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  are 
the  most  pure,  ihe  most  raiional  that  can  be  enjoyed." 

"Oh,  it  is  SI  range,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  ihat 
any  one  can  willingly  exchange  them  for  crowded 
rooms  and  pesiileniial  vapours,  such  as  we  are  now  in- 
baling  !  I'here  is  noihing  to  be  gained  in  such  a 
company  as  this.  Take  any  dozen,  or  half-dozen  of 
them  by  themselves,  and  you  might  stand  some  chance 
to  be  enieriained  and  insiructed  ;  but  bring  them  all 
together,  and  each  one  seems  to  think  it  a  duly  to  give 
hira>eir  up  to  frivolity  and  nonsense.  1  doubt  whe- 
ther there  have  been  a  hundred  sensible  words  utter- 
ed here  to-night,  except  by  yonder  circle,  of  which 
Mrs  Westbury  seems  to  be  the  centre.  There  seems 
to  be  somethiiig  like  rational  conversation  there." 

Mr.  Westbury  turned  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  Julia 
was  surrounded  by  the  elite  of  the  parly,  who  all 
seemed  to  be  lisstetiing  with  pleased  attention  to  a 
conversation  thai  was  evidently  carried  on  between 
herself  and  Mr.  Hvelelh,  a  gentleman  who  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  one  of  the  first  in  rank  and 
talent  in  the  city.  For  a  minute,  Mr.  Westbury  sufffer- 
©d  his  eyes  to  rest  on  Julia.  Her  cheek  was  suffused 
■with  the  beautiful  carmine  tint  of  modesty,  and  her 
eyes  were  beaming  with  intellectual  light, — while 
over  her  features  was  spread  a  slight  shade  of  care, 
as  if  the  heart  was  not  perlieclly  at  ease.  "  She  cer- 
tairdy  looks  very  well,"  was  Mr.  Weslbury's  thought; 
and  his  feeling  was  one  of  gratified  pride,  that  she 
wh  '  was  evidently  his  wife,  did  not  find  her  proper 
level  amongst  the  light,  the  vain,  and  the  frivolous. 

"  You  have  been  delightfully  attpnlive  to  your  wife, 
this  evening,  my  dear."  said  Mrs.  Cunningham  to  her 
husband,  as  soon  as  they  were  sealed  in  their  carriage 
on  their  way  home. 

•'  I  am  not  sensible  of  having  neglected  you,  Lucy," 
said  M.'.  Cunningham. 

"  Wo — I  suppose  not;  nor  of  having  been  very  at- 
tentive to  another!" 

"  1  certainly  am  not.     To  whom  do  you  allude  ?" 

♦'I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "that  Mr. 
Westbury  is  equally  unconscious  of  having  had  his 
attention  engrossed  by  any  particular  individual." 

"  You  surely  cannot  mean  that  I  was  particularly 
attentive  to  Miss  KIdon,  Lu<  y?" 

"  Oh.  how  could  I  mean  so  ?"  said  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham, with  a  kind  of  laugh  that  expressed  any  thing 
rather  than  pleasure  or  good  humour.  "I  really  won- 
der how  you  came  to  recollect  having  seen  such  a 
person  as  Miss  Eldon  lo-night." 

"  Your  remark  concerning  Westbury  brought  her  to 
my  mind,"  said  Mr   Cunningham. 

"  How  strange !"  said  his  wife.  "  And  how  extreme 
that  young  lady's  mortification  must  have  been,  that 
Bhe  could  not  detain  two  newly-married  gentlemen 
near  her  for  more  than  aii  hour  and  a  half  at  one  time! 
Seriously,  Mr.  Cunningham,  ihe  company  must  have 
thought  that  you  and  Westbury  were  striving  whicli 
should  do  her  most  homage." 

"  And  seriously,  my  dear  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, taking  ihe  hand  of  his  wife,  whichshe  reluctant- 
ly permitted  him  t»  detain — "Seriously,  it  was  mere- 
ly accidental  that  I  spoke  to  Miss  Eldon  ihis  evening. 
Tliere  is  not  a  person  on  earth  lo  whose  society  and 
conversation  I  am  more  completely  indiflferent — so 
lake  no<iffence,  love,  where  none  was  meant.  There 
ia  nu  one  whose  conversation  can  compensate  me  for 


the  loss  of  yours  ;  and  it  is  one  reason  why  I  so  much 
dislike  these  crowds,  that,  for  a  time,  Ihey  necessarily 
separate  us  from  each  other." 

The  following  morning,  Mrs.  Cunningham  called 
on  Mrs.  Westbury,  who,  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival, 
happened  to  be  in  her  chamber — but  she  instantly 
descended  to  receive  her  visiter.  When  Mrs.  West- 
bury left  the  parlour  a  short  time  previous,  her  hus- 
band was  there;  but  he  had  disappeared,  and  she 
supposed  he  had  gone  out.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
library,  which  adjoined  the  parlour,  and  the  door  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  was  not  quite  closed.  After  the 
compliments  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Westbury  remark- 
ed— "  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  you  at  Mrs. 
Parker's,  last  evening."  ^ 

"  Surprised  !  why  so?" 

"  You  recollect  the  conversation  that  took  place  on 
the  subject,  the  morning  I  was  at  your  house?"' 

"  O,  yes — I  remember  that  Mr.  Cunningham  was 
giving  a  kind  of  dissertation  on  the  superior  pleasures 
of  one's  own  chimney  corner.  Really,  I  wish  he  did 
not  love  home  quite  so  well — though  I  don't  despair 
of  teaching  him,  by  and  by,  to  love  society." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  really  ree;ret  your 
husband's  attachment  to  home?"  asked  Mrs.  West- 
bury. 

"  Yes,  certainly — when  it  interferes  with  my  going 
out.  A  man  and  his  wife  may  surely  enjoy  enough 
of  each  other's  society,  and  yet  see  something  of  the 
world.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  teach  Ned  that  1  am  not 
to  be  made  a  recluse  for  any  man  V* 

"  Have  you  no  fears,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cunningham," 
said  Mrs.  Westbury,  *'  that  your  want  of  conformity  to 
your  husband's  taste,  will  lessen  your  influence  over 
him  ?" 

"  And  of  what  use  is  this  influence,"  asked  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  "  unless  it  be  exerted  to  obtain  the  en- 
joyments I  love  ?" 

"  O,  pray  beware,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  much 
feeling — "  beware,  lest  you  sacrifice  your  happiness 
for  a  chimera!  Beware  how  you  trifle  with  so  inva- 
luable a  treasure  as  the  heart  of  a  husband!" 

"  Pho — pho — how  serious  you  are  growing,"  said 
Mrs.  Cunningham.  "  Actually  warning  and  exhorting 
at  twenty  years  of  age!  What  a  preacher  yfcu  will  be 
by  the  time  you  are  forty!  But  now  he  honest,  and 
confess  that  you,  yourself,  would  prefer  a  ball  or  a 
party,  to  sitting  alone  here  through  a  stupid  evening 
with  Westbury." 

"  Then  to  speak  truth,"  said  Julia, "  I  should  prefer 
an  evening  at  home  to  all  the  parties  in  the  wtirld — 
balls  I  never  attend,  and  do  not  think  stupidity  neces- 
sary, even  with  no  other  companion  than  one's  own 
husband. 

"  Then  why  do  you  attend  parties  if  you  do  not 
like  them?" 

"  Because  Mr.  Westbury  thinks  it  proper  that  I 
should." 

"  And  so  you  go  to  him,  like  miss  to  her  papa  and 
mamma  to  ask  him  what  yon  must  do  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  laughing.  "This  is  delightful,  truly! 
But,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  I  have  not  as  good 
a  right  to  expect  Edward  to  conform  to  my  t:xste  and 
wishes,  as  me  to  conform  to  his.  And  so  Westbury 
makes  you  go,  whether  you  like  to  or  not?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  "  I  never  ex- 
pressed to  him  my  aversion  to  going,  not  wishing  him 
to  feel  as  if  I  were  making  a  great  sacrifice,  in  com- 
plying with  his  wishes." 

"  Well,  this  is  pretty,  and  dutiful,  and  delicate," 
said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  laughing  again.  "  But  I  don't 
set  up  for  a  pattern  wife,  and  if  Edward  and  I  get 
along  as  well  as  people  in  general,  1  shall  be  satisfied. 
Bui  to  turn  to  something  else.  How  do  you  lik«  Mii» 
Eldon?" 
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"  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  her,"  said  Julia. 

**  You  have  met  her  several  limes,"  said  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham. 

"  Yes,  but  have  never  conversed  wiih  her.  Her 
appearance  is  greatly  in  her  favour;  I  think  her  very 
beautiful." 

"  She  is  called  so,"  said  Mr^  Cunningham  ;  "  but 
somehow  I  don't  like  her  looks.  To  tell  the  plain 
truth,  I  can't  end  are  her,  she  is  so  vain,  and  artful, 
and  self-complacent." 

"  I  h-ive  not  the  least  acquaintance  with  her."  re- 
peated Julia;  "but  it  were  a  pity  so  lovely  a  face 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  an  amiable  heart.  Are 
you  much  acquainted  with  her?" 

"  Not  personally.  Indeed  I  never  conversed  with 
her  for  ten  minutes  in  my  life." 

"  Then  you  mny  be  mistaken  in  thinking  her  vain 
and  artful,"  .said  Mrs.  Westbury. 

"  O,  I've  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  fully  as  to  that 
point,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham.  "  When  a  young  lady 
exerts  herself  to  engross  the  attention  of  newly  mai'ried 
men,  and  when  she  looks  so  well  satisfied  at  success, 
I  want  nothing  more.  She  can  have  no  delicacy  of 
feeling — she  must  be  a  coquette  of  the  worst  kind." 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Westbury's  turn  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  simply  rtmarking — "that 
we  should  be  extremely  rarcfol  how  we  judge  of 
character  hastily" — she  asked  some  question  that 
drove  Miss  Eldon  from  Mrs.  Cunningham's  mind. 
Soon  after  the  visitor  departed,  and  Julia  returned  to 
her  chamber. 

In  the  evening  when  Mr.  Westbury  came  in,  he 
found  Julia  reading,  but  she  immediately  laid  down 
her  book,  and  resumed  her  work.  She  thought  it 
quite  as  impolite  to  pursue  the  solitary  pleasure  of 
reading  while  her  husband  was  sitting  by,  as  to  have 
done  so  with  any  other  companion;  and  she  knew  no 
reason  why  he  was  not  as  much  entiiled  to  civility  as 
a  stranger,  or  common  acquaintance.  It  was  not  long 
before  Mr.  Westbury  inquired  "  what  b(x>k  had  en- 
gaged her  attention."     It  was  Dr.  Russel's  Palestine. 

"  It  is  a  delightful  work,"  said  Julia.  "  I  have  just 
read  an  extract  from  Chateaubriand,  that  I  think  one 
of  the  most  elegant  passages  I  ever  met  with." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Westbury.  Julia 
opened  her  book,  and  the  passage  lost  none  of  its 
beauty  by  her  reading.     She  read  the  following: — 

"  When  you  travel  in  Judea  the  heart  is  at  first 
filled  with  profound  melancholy.  But  when,  passing 
from  8olilu(lG  to  solitude,  boundless  space  opens  before 
you,  this  feeling  wears  off  by  dea;rec;s.  and  you  expe- 
rience a  secret  awe,  which,  so  far  from  depressing  the 
soul,  imparts  life,  and  elevates  the  genius.  Extraordi- 
nary appearances  every  where  proclaim  a  land  teeming 
with  miracles.  The  burning  sun,  the  to  .vering  eagle, 
the  barren  fig-tree,  all  the  poetry,  all  liie  pictures  o( 
Scripture  are  here.  Every  name  coinrnomoratcs  a 
mystery,  every  grotto  announces  a  prediction,  every 
hill  re-echoes  the  accents  of  a  prophet.  God  himsell 
has  tpoken  in  these  regions,  dried  up  rivers,  rent  the 
rocks,  and  opened  the  grave.  The  desert  still  appears 
mate  with  terror,  and  yon  would  imagine  that  it  had 
never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  heard 
the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal." 

Julia  closed  the  volume,  and  Mr.  Westbury  after 
heslowing  just  praise  on  the  extract  she  had  read,  took 
up  the  work  and  proposed  to  read  if  she  would  like. 
She  thanked  him  and  an  hour  was  very  pleasantly 
spent  in  this  manner.  A  little  time  was  occupied  in 
remarking  on  what  had  been  read,  when,  after  a  short 
silence,  Mr.  Westbury  inquired  of  Julia,  "whether 
she  saw  much  of  Mrs.  Cunningham." 

"  Not  a  great  deal,"  was  Julia's  answer. 

•'  Was  she  here  this  morning  ?"  said  Mr.  Westbury. 
*'  She  was,"  replied  Julia. 

"  Do  yon  intend  to  be  intimate  with  her  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Westbury. 


"  I  have  no  intention  about  it,"  said  Julia — "  but 
presume  I  never  shall,  as  I  fear  our  views  and  tastes 
will  prove  very  discordant." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  West- 
bury. "I  am  not  prepossessed  in  her  favour;  and 
greatly  doubt  whether  any  intimacy  with  her  would 
be  salutary.  Such  a  person  as  1  conceive  her  to  be, 
should  be  nothing  more  than  an  acquaintance." 

Nothing  more  was  added  on  the  subject,  arid  Julia 
wcmdered,  though  she  did  not  ask,  what  had  given  her 
husband  so  unfavorable  an  impression  of  Mrs  Cunningp"* 
ham's  character.  The  truth  was,  he  overheard  the 
conversation  of  the  morning,  which  he  would  hav« 
frankly  confessed  to  his  wile,  but  for  a  kind  of  delica- 
cy to  her  feelings,  as  he  had  heard  her  remarks  as 
well  as  those  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  lie  knew  that  it 
was  not  quite  honourable  to  listen  to  a  conversation 
without  the  knowledge  of  ihe  jiarties  ;  but  he  could 
not  close  the  library  door  without  betraying  his  proxi- 
mity ;  he  wished  not  to  see  Mrs.  Cunningham;  he 
therefore  remained  quiet,  and  heard  their  whole 
colloquy. 

A  few  days  afier  this  circumstance  occurred,  an  in- 
vitation to  another  parly  wan  received.  Mr.  West- 
bury looked  at  the  card  first,  and  handing  it  to  Julia, 
said  : 

"  I  would  have  you  act  your  pleasure  with  regard 
lo  accepting  this  invitation." 

"  It  will  be  my  pleasure,"  said  Julia,  hesitating  and 
colouring  a  little — "  it  will  be  my  pleasure  lo  consult 
yours." 

'♦  I  have  little  choice  shout  it,"  said  Mr.  Westbury, 
"  and  if  you  prefe/  declining  to  accepting  it,  I  would 
have  y(>u  do  so." 

"  Shall  you  attend  it?"  asked  Julia,  while  a  shade 
of  anxiety  passed  over  her  features. 

"Certainly  not,  unless  you  do,"  Mr.  Westbury  re- 
plied. 

"  Then,"  said  Julia,  "  if  it  be  quite  as  agreeable  to 
you,  I  hud  a  thousand  times  raiher  spend  it  at  home, 
alone  with" — she  checked  herself,  colored  crimson, 
and  left  the  sentcMce  unfinished. 

The  morning  after  the  levee.  Mrs.  Westbury  was 
favored  with  another  call  from  Mrs.  Cunningham. 

"  Why,  on  earth  were  you  n<it  at  Mrs.  B 's  last 

night  ?"  asked  she  almost  as  soon  as  she  entered  the 
house.  "  You  can't  imagine  nothing  more  splendid 
and  delightful  than  every  thing  was." 

"  You  were  there  then?"  said  Julia. 

"  Yes,  certainlj' — though  I  went  quite  late.  Ed- 
ward was  sick  of  a  violent  headache,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  see  him  safely  in  bed  before  I  could  go;  but 
nothing  would  have  lempted  me  to  miss  it." 

"How  is  Mr.  Cunningham  this  morning T'  Julia 
inquired. 

"  Much  better — though  rather  languid,  as  is  usual 
after  such  an  attack.  But  I  came  in  on  an  errand 
this  morning,  and  must  despatch  business,  as  I  am  some- 
what in  haste.     Mrs.  T is  to  give  a  splendid 

party  next  week — by  the  way,  have  you  received 
a  card  yet  ?" 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Julia. 

"  Neither  have  I—  but  we  both  shall.  I  want  to 
prepare  a  dress  for  the  occasion,  and  came  in  lo  look 
at  the  one  you  wore  at  Mrs.  Parker's,  as  1  think  of 
having  something  like  it. 

Mrs.  Westbury  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  and  have 
the  dress  brought  for  her  visitor's  inspection,  but  Mrs. 
Cunningham  stopped  her  by  saying, 

"  No,  no — do  not  send  for  it.  Let  me  go  with  you 
to  your  wardrobe;  I  may  see  something  else  that  i  like." 

Mrs.  Westbury  complied,  and  ihey  went  upstairs 
together.  Mrs.  Cunningham  was  delightfully  free  in 
in  examining  the  articles  exposed  to  her  view,  and  ex- 
pressed such  warm  admiration  of  many  of  Ihem,  such 
an  ardent  desire  to  possess  the  like,  that  it  was  rather 
difficuh  to  forbear  telling  her  that  they  were  at  her 
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■ervice — The  blond  mantle,  with  a  blue  border,  struck 
her  fancy  particularly,  and  Mrs.  Westbury  begged  her 
to  accept  it,  saying  "  that  she  should  probably  never 
wear  it  again,  as  the  colour  was  not  a  favorite  with 
her  husband." 

Mrs.  t/'unningham  hastened  home,  delighted  with 
her  acquisition,  and  immediately  hastened  to  the 
chamber,  to  which  her  husband  was  still  confined  by 
indisposition,  to  display  to  him  her  prize. 

"  See  what  a  beautiful  little  affair  that  dear  Mrs 
Westbury  ha«  given  me,"  she  cried.  "  How  lucky 
for  me  that  Mr.  Westbury  don't  like  bhie,  else  I  should 
not  have  got  it,  I  suppose,  though,  she  could  spare 
this,  and  fifty  other  things  as  well  as  not.  Why,  Ed- 
ward, you  don't  know  what  a  delightful  wardrobe  she 
has!  Really,  you  must  indulge  me  a  little  mure  in 
this  way,  I  believe." 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  looks  better  dressed  than  your- 
self, Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a  languid  voiee. 
"  Oh,  I  try  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing  I  have,'' 
aaid  Mrs.  Cunningham.  *'  but  really,  Edward,  Mrs 
Westbury  has  twice  as  much  of  all  sorts  of  apparel  as 
I  have." 

*'  And  her  husband  has  more  than  four  times  as 
much  property  as  r  have."  answered  Mr  Cunningham 
"  Supposing  he  has,"  said  his  wife  "  that  need  uiake 
no  difference  in  the  article  of  dress.  And  then  her 
house  is  so  charmingly  furnished — every  part  of  it!  1 
was  in  her  chamber,  just  now,  and  it  looks  elegantly. 
Every  thing  in  it  is  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
kind.  I  declare  I  almost  envied  her  so  many  luxuries." 
"  We  surely  have  every  thing  necessary  to  comfort, 
my  dear  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham.  "Our  happi- 
ness does  not  depend  on  the  splendour  of  our  furniture, 
but  on  our  affection  for  each  other.  You  would  be 
no  dearer  to  my  heart,  in  the  paraphernalia  of  a  duchess, 
diamonds  and  all,  than  you  are  in  your  simple  morn- 
ing dress :  and  I  hope  you  do  not  love  me  the  less,  for 
not  being  able  to  furnish  my  house  in  the  style  of  Mr 
Westbury 's." 

"  Oh,  no— of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  in 
a  tone  utterly  devoid  of  all  tenderness  or  feeling;  "but 
then  I  should  not  love  you  the  less  for  having  beauti- 
ful things,  I  suppose.  And  really,  Edward,  I  think 
one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  a  husband  can  show 
his  love  to  his  wife,  is  by  gratifying  her  in  dress,  fur- 
niture, company,  and  so-tbrth !'' 

"  He  must  ruin  himself,  then,  to  show  his  love,'" 
said  Mr.  Cunningham,  throwing  his  head  back  on  the 
easy-chair,  with  a  mingled  expression  of  mental  and 
bodily  pain  on  his  features. 

Mrs.  Cunningham,  however,  did  not  look  up  to  mark 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  but  half-muttered 
ia  reply  to  his  remark — 

"  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  too  stingy  to  dress 
his  wife  decently,  fail  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  How  I  do  detest  to  hear  a  man  talk  of 
ruin,  if  his  wife  only  asks  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes!" 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  too  deeply  wounded  to  attempt 
a  reply  ;  and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  having  vented  some- 
thing of  her  discontent  in  this  gontle  ebullition,  flirted 
out  of  the  chamber,  without  even  casting  a  glance 
toward  her  sick  and  now  afflicted  husband. 


In  duet  me  Mrs.  T- 


-'s  invitation  was  received 


and  this  it  was  Mr.  We-stbury's  wish  that  Julia  should 
accept.  Without  manifesting  the  least  reluctance  she 
consented,  and  Mr.  Westbury  went  so  far  as  to  thank 
her  for  her  cheerful  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
This  was  a  very  slight  courtesy,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  Mr.  Westbury 's  voice  when  he  spoke,  that 
went  straight  to  Julia's  heart,  and  she  left  the  room 
to  conceal  the  strong  emotion  excited  by  so  very  tri- 
vial a  cause.  "  She  certainly  strives  to  please  me,  be 
the  motive  what  it  may,"  thought  Mr.  Westbury,  when 
left  alone — ■"  and  though  I  cannot  love  her,  honor — 


nay,  gratitude  demands  that  I  make  her  ^s  happy  as 
circumstances  will  allow."  He  took  a  pen,  and  hasti- 
ly writing  a  few  lines,  enclosed  a  bank  note  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  left  the  little  packet  on  her  work 
table,  that  she  might  see  it  as  soon  as  she  returned. 
He  then  left  the  house.  When  Julia  resumed  her 
seat  by  her  table,  the  jacket  was  the  first  that  attract- 
ed her  nolir-e.  She  hastily  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  As  Mrs.  Westbury  is  too  delicate  and  reserved 
ever  to  make  known  a  want,  she  may  have  many 
which  are  unthought  ol  by  him  who  is  bound  to  sup- 
ply them.  Will  she  receive  the  enclosed,  not  as  a 
gift,  but  as  her  right  ?     Perhaps  a  new  dress  may  be 

wanted  for  T 's  levee;  if  not,  the  enclosed  can 

meet  some  of  those  calls  on  benevolence,  to  which 
report  says  Mrs.  Westbury's  ear  is  ever  open.  And 
if  Mrs.  Westbury  will  so  far  overcome  her  timid  deli- 
cacy, as  fr(  eiy  to  make  known  her  wants  whenever 
they  occiir,  .she  will  greatly  oblige  her  husband." 

Julia  pondered  long  on  this  note.  It  was  ceremo- 
nious and  cold — cold  enough.' — yet  not  so  frozen  as 
the  only  letter  she  had  received  from  him.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  way  of  letting  her  know  that  he  wished 
her  to  dress  more  elegantly  and  expensively.  "I  will 
Know  explicitly,"  thought  she — and  taking  a  pen  in 
her  turn,  she  wrote  the  fi:)llov*ing : 

"  Mr.  Westbury  is  so  mui.ificenl  in  supplying  every 
want,  that  his  wife  has  none  to  make  known.  If 
there  is  any  particular  dress  that  would  gratify  Mr. 
Westbury's  taste,  Mrs.  Westbury  would  esteem  it  a 
great  favour,  would  he  name  it,  and  it  would  be  her 
delight  to  furnish  herself  accordingly.  She  accepts 
with  gratitude,  not  as  her  right,  but  as  agift,  the  very 
liberal  sum  enclosed  in  Mr.  Westbury's  note." 

Julia  placed  her  note  on  Mr.  Westbury's  reading- 
desk  in  the  library,  and  felt  an  almost  feverish  im- 
patience to  have  an  answer,  either  verbal  or  written. 
For  more  than  an  entire  day,  however,  she  was  doomed 
to  remain  in  suspense,  as  her  husband  made  no  allu- 
sion either  to  his  note  or  her  own,  though  the  one  she 
laid  on  his  desk  disappeared  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
library.  But  her  suspense  at  length  terminated.  On 
going  to  her  chaHibershe  observed  a  little  box  on  her 
dressing-table.  On  raising  it,  she  discovered  a  note 
that  was  placed  beneath  it.     The  note  ran  thus : — 

"  Mr.  Westbury  highly  approves  the  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  Mrs.  Westbury's  style  of  dress,  and  in  con- 
sulting her  own  taste,  she  will  undoubtedly  gratify 
him.  He  has  yet  but  once  seen  her  wear  an  un- 
becoming article.  The  contents  of  the  accompanying 
box  were  t^elecied,  not  for  their  intrinsic  value  or 
splendour,  but  because  they  correspond  so  well  with 
iVIrs.  Westbury's  style  of  dre.ss  and  beauty.  If  she  will 
wear  them  to  Mrs. T 's,  she  will  gratify  the  giver." 

Julia  opened  ihe  box,  and  a  set  of  beautiful  pearls 
met  her  view.  "  How  delicate,  how  kind,  and  how 
cold  he  is !"  thought  she.  "  Oh,  how  trifling  the  value 
of  these  gems,  compared  to  one  particle  of  his  love! — 
Yet  for  his  sake  I  will  wear  them — not  as  my  adorning 
— may  thai  ever  be  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  but  as  proof  of  my  desire  in  all  things  to  please 
him,  and  meet  his  approbation." 

Mrs.  T 's  were  well  filled  with  the  elegant  and 

fashionable,  on  the  evening  on  which  her  house  was 
opened  to  receive  company.  But  the  heart  of  Julia 
was  not  in  su eh  scenes.  The  more  she  saw  of  fash- 
ionable life  tlie  less  she  liked  it.  Education,  envy, 
destruction,  and  dissimulation  were  obtruding  them- 
selves on  her  notice,  smid  gaiety  and  splendour.  Her 
conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus  mix- 
ing with  the  world,  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
"I  promised,"  thought  she,  while  she  was  surveying 
the  gay  assembly — "  I  promised,  in  all  things  lawful. 
to  obey  my  husband — but  is  this  lawful  for  me  ? — It 
is  my  duty — it  is  my  pleasure  to  comply  with  all  his 
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-wishes,  where  superior  duties  do  not  forbid ;  but  is  it 
allowable  for  me  to  try  to  please  him  thus  ?  His  heart 
is  the  prize  at  which  I  aim,  but  will  ♦  the  end  sanctify 
the  means  ?"  Can  I  expect  a  blessing  from  above  on 
my  efforts,  while  my  conscience  is  not  quite  clear  as 
to  the  rectitude  of  the  path  I  pursue?  Can  I  not 
have  moral  courage  enough  to  tell  him  ray  scruples? 
and  dare  I  not  hazard  the  consequences  ?"  Julia's 
reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  Mrs. 
Cunningham. 

"  How  serious  you  look,  Mrs.  Westbury,"  said  she. 
"  Really,  you  and  Mr.  Cunningham  would  do  well 
together,  fur  you  are  both  more  grave  in  a  parly  than 
anywhere  else.  Mr.  Cunningham  actually  tries  my 
patience  by  his  disrelish  for  society.  I  do  believe  he 
is  now  quite  well ;  yet  he  made  indisposition  an  excuse 
for  not  coming  with  me  to-night!  But,"  said  she  low- 
ering her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "  I  shall  show 
him  that  I  can  be  obstinate  as  well  as  he  !  He  choo.ses 
to  stay  at  home — I  choose  to  come  out — and  if  he  will 
not  come  with  me,  neither  will  I  stay  with  him.  I 
should  rather  live  in  a  cottage  in  the  country,  and 
have  done  with  it,  for  there  I  should  have  nothing  to 
expect;  but  to  live  in  the  midst  of  elegant  society, 
and  yet  be  constrained  to  immure  one's  self,  is  intole- 
rable, and  I  will  not  submit  to  it!" 

Mrs.  Westbury  had  not  the  pain  of  replying  to  a 
speech  from  which  both  her  heart  and  her  judgment 
revolted,  as  Mr.  Eveleth  at  that  moment  addressed 
her.  He  soon  engaged  her  in  a  conversation  vvliich 
was  continued  for  an  hour,  and  would  have  been  con- 
tinued still  longer,  but  for  a  general  movement  of  the 
company,  which  separated  them.  Not  long  after,  Mr. 
Eveleth  found  himself  near  Miss  Eldon,  who  was 
chatting  with  two  or  three  gantlemen.  Mr.  Westbury 
was  standing  hard  by,  but  his  back  was  toward  them, 
and  Mr.  Eveleth  did  not  observe  him. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Westbury,  Miss 
Eldon?"  Mr.  Eveleth  inquired. 

"  No,  not  in  the  least,"  said  Miss  Eldon,  "  and  do 
not  wish  to  be.     She  looks  altogether  too  fade  for  me" 

"  Fade  I"  said  Mr.  Eveleth — "  I  should  think  that 
the  last  word  that  would  apply  to  Mrs.  Westbury  in 
any  way.  She  is  certainly  animated  both  in  counte- 
nance and  manner,  and  she  talks  better  than  any  lady 
I  ever  conversed  with.  Her  thoughts  liave  something 
of  masculine  sirength  and  range,  delighlfiilly  modified 
by  feminine  grac-e  and  delicacy.  Her  manner  is  per- 
fectly ladylike  and  gentle." 

"  Every  thing  she  says  must  sound  well,"  remarked 
another  geiiileman.  "  She  has  woman's  most  potent 
charm,  in  perfection — a  voice  whose  tones  are  all 
music." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  all  just  as  you  say,"  said  Miss  Eldon, 
"  but  really,  I  never  saw  a  lady  that  appeared  to  me 
more  perfectly  insipid,  or  less  attractive.  I  hope" — 
but  the  tone  of  Miss  Eldon's  voice  contradicted  her 
words — "  [  hope  her  husband  sees  with  your  eyes, 
rather  than  mine." 

'*  I  do — I  will !"  thought  Mr.  Westbury,  who  had 
heard  all  the  conversation,  with  a  variety  of  conflict- 
ing emotions.  '*  Fade!"  reiterated  he,  as  Miss  Eldon 
uttered  the  word, — "  Tis  false!"  He  glanced  his 
eyes  towards  Julia,  who  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  talking  with  a  lady.  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  a  colour  that  finely  contrasted  with  her  pearls, 
which  proved  to  be  very  becoming.  Her  cheek  was 
a  l\ttle  flushed,  and.  her  whole  face  beaming  with  ani- 
mation. "Fade,  'tis  false!"  Mr.  Westbury's  pride 
was  piqued.  Julia  was  Mrs.  Westbury — his  wife! 
could  he  patiently  hear  her  thus  unjusily  spoken  of? 
Was  there  any  thing  noble  in  that  mind  that  could 
thus  speak  of  a  rival?  How  grateful  to  his  feelings 
were  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eveleth  !  How  clearly  he 
read  the  feelings  of  Miss  Eldon  in  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  she  uttered  her  last  remark!     He  waited  to 


hear  no  more,  but  moving  towards  a  table  that  wax 
spread  with  refreshments,  filled  a  plate,  and  carried  il 
to  Julia.  It  was  the  first  attention  of  the  kind  he  \\aA 
ever  paid  her,  and  her  face  was  eloquent  indeed,  as 
she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "  thank  yoa."" 
He  stood  by  her  for  a  few  minutes,  made  some  com- 
mon place  remarks,  even  took  a  grape  or  two  from  her 
plate,  and  then  turned  away.  It  was  one  of  (he  happiest 
moments  of  Julia's  life!  There  was  something  indes- 
scribable  in  his  manner,  that  a  delicate  and  feeling 
woman  could  alone  have  seen  or  appreciated,  of  which 
Julia  felt  the  force. 

•  When  the  party  broke  up.  Miss  Eldon  contrived 
again  to  secure  Mr.  Westbury's  arm.  She  saw  that 
he  purposely  avoided  her,  whether  from  new-born 
indifference,  or  principle,  she  could  not  determine;  btrt 
having  boa^^ted  to  quite  a  number  of  her  confidential 
friends  of  his  passion  for  herself,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  had  complied  with  his  father's  com- 
njaiid  to  marry  Julia,  who  had  made  the  most  indeli- 
cate advances — she  resolved,  if  art  or  manoeuvering 
could  accomplish  it,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
power  over  him.  From  the  first  she  exulted  in  her 
conquest  of  Mr.  Westbury's  heart.  She  admired  his 
person.  His  fortune  she  loved;  and  bitter  was  her 
mortification,  unbounded  her  disnleasure,  when  his 
hand  was  bestowed  on  another.  To  make  it  appear 
that  he  still  loved  her  ;  to  wring  the  heart  of  his  wife, 
and  detract  from  her  character,  were  now  the  maini 
springs  of  her  actions  whenever  she  met  them.  The 
sight  of  Julia's  pearls,  which  she  thought  should  have 
been  her  own,  awakened,  on  this  evening,  peculiarly 
bitter  feelings.  The  hand — the  heart  even,  of  Mr. 
Westbury  were  trifles,  when  compared  with  8ttc& 
beautiful  ornaments,  except  as  they  were  the  mediun. 
through  which  the  latter  were  to  be  obtained. 

A  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  her  ci-devant 
lover  was  all  her   art   could    accomplish   during  ihe 

evening  at  Mrs.  T >,  until  she  secured  his  arm 

on  going  out.  In  the  entry  they  were  detained  bf 
the  crowd  at  the  door,  and  looking  round,  they  saw 
Mrs  Westbury,  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evdelh, 
examining  a  bust  of  Gen.  Layfayette,  which  stood  on 
a  pedestal,  near  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  With  a 
smile  on  her  beautiful  features,  which  very  slightly 
softened  a  compound  expression  of  scorn  and  malignity. 
Miss  Eldon  said — 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Westbury  has  made  a  cortqttest'! 
Mr.  Eveleth  is  devoted  in  bis  attentions,  and  enthusi- 
astic in  his  encomiums!  Do  you  not  begin  to  be 
jealous?"     "Not  in  the  least,"  replied   Mr.  Westbury. 

"  The  attentions  and  approbation  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Kveleih  are  an  honor  to  any  lady;  and  Mrs.  West- 
bury's rigid  sense  of  virtue  and  propriety  will  prevent 
her  ever  receiving  improper  attentions, should  anyone 
be  disposed  to  offer  them.  She  has  li«o  much  delicacy 
and  refinement  to  court  the  attentions  evenof  iierown 
husband,  much  less  those  of  the  husband  of  another!*' 

Miss  E.  was  stung  with  mortification,  and  dropping 
her  head,  that  her  face  might  be  concealed  by  her 
hoo<l,  she  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  conflicting 
passions — 

"  How  little  did  I  ever  expect  to  hear  Frederic 
Westbury  speak  to  me  in  such  a  severe  tone  !" 

"  Severe!  Maria — Miss  Eldon  !  Does  common  jtia- 
tice  to  Mrs.  Westbury  sound  harshly  in  your  ear  ?" 

"  Certainly  not — but  your  tone — your  manner  are 
not  what  they  were,  and  I  hoped  that  no  circumstan- 
ces, no  new  engagements,  would  prevent  your  retaiti- 
ing  a  kindly  feeling  townrds  one  whom, — "  she  hesi- 
tated, "  One  whom  I  once  loved,"  said  Mr.  Westbury, 
finishing  the  sentence  for  her.  "  Yes,  you  well  know 
that  I  once  loved  you." 

"Once?"  interrupted  Miss  Eldon.  "But  thw  ii 
man's  fidelity !'' 

"Miss  Eldon,  you  astonish  me,"  said  Mr.  Westbuiy- 
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"  I  am  married;  ray  wife  commands  my  respect— nay, 
my  admiration;  and  duty,  honor,  everything  commandt* 
that  all  former  ties,  however  tender,  should  be  broken. 
Our  happiness,  our  respectability  demands  that  hence- 
forth we  be  only  common  acquaintance." 

"Be  it  so;  farewell,"  said  Miss  Eldon,  with  irrepressi- 
ble bitterness  of  expression,  and  snatching  her  hand 
from  beneath  his  arm,  she  sprang  forward  and  took 
that  of  her  brother,  who  had  just  issued  from  the  par- 
lor. 

'*  Is  that,  can  that  be  Maria  Eldon  ?"  thought  Mr. 
Weslbury ;  "  the  amiable,  the  feeling,  the  refined 
Maria!  Where  has  my  love,  my  admiration,  my 
passion  for  her  gone  ?  or  rather,  by  what  blindness 
were  they  first  excited  ?  Does  she  wish  to  retain — 
nay,  does  she  claim  the  heart  of  the  husband  of  ano- 
ther?    What  perversion  of  principle  is  here!" 

The  crowd  at  the  door  was  by  this  time  nearly  dis- 
persed, and  Mr.  Westbury,  advancing  to  the  trio  that 
still  remained  near  the  bust,  drew  his  wife's  arm 
within  his,  and  bidding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth  "good 
night,"  led  her  to  their  carriage. 

"  How  have  you  enjoyed  yourself  this  evening  ?" 
Mr.  Westbury  inquired,  as  soon  as  the  carriage  door 
was  closed,  and  the  coachman  had  mounted  his  box. 

"Quite  as  well  as  I  ever  do  in  scenes  of  similar  cha- 
racter," Julia  arjswered. 

"  Do  you  not  then  relish  society  ?" 

"  Not  very  well  in  such  large  masses,"  said  Julia. 
"  So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  they  have 
little  tendency  to  increase  benevolence,  or  any  of  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  heart.  I  have  often  feared 
that  vanity  and  thirst  for  admiration  were  the  causes 
that  draw  together  one-half  the  crowd  ;  and  a  vulgar 
love  of  luxuries  the  other." 

"  Those  causes  surely  do  not  influence  all  those 
who  attend  large  assemblies,"  said  Mr.  Weslbury. — 
"  Such  persons  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth,  for  instance, 
are  entirely  above  them." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Julia.  "  Still  I  believe  the 
rule  as  general  as  any  other." 

"  Does  not  the  elegant  and  instructive  conversation 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Eveleth  reconcile  you  to  a 
crowd?"  Mr.  Westbury  inquired. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Julia.  "How  much  more 
highly  such  conversa'ion  would  be  enjoyed — how- 
much  greater  benefit  derived  from  it,  in  a  small  circle. 
Artificial  delicicy  and  refinement — artificial  feeling — 
artificial  good  nature — artificial  friendship,  are  the 
usual  compounds  that  make  large  companies.  Had 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth  spent  this  evening  with  us,  in 
our  quiet  parlor,  how  much  greater  would  have  been 
the  enjoyment !  how  much  more  profitably  the  time 
might  have  been  occupied  !" 

"It  might,"  said  Mr.  Westbury,  "Mr.  Eveleth  has 
great  colloquial  powers.  His  conversation  is  at  once 
brilliant  and  instructive.  I  know  no  gentleman  who 
equals  him  in  this  particular." 

"I  cannot  say  quite  as  much  as  that,"  said  Julia, 
"  though  he  certainly  converses  uncommonly  well." 

"  Who  can  you  name  that  is  his  equal?"  asked  Mr. 
Westbury. 

Julia  hesitated  a  little,  and  blushed  a  great  deal, 
though  her  blu.shes  were  unseen  as  she  said — "  In 
conversational  powers,  I  think  my  present  companion 
is  very  rarely,  if  ever  excelled.  And  why,"  she  add- 
ed, "  such  gentlemen  should  mingle  in  crowds,  where 
their  talents  are  in  a  great  measure  lost,  instead  of 
meeting  in  select  circles,  where  they  could  find  con 
genial  minds — minds,  at  least,  in  some  degree  capable 
of  appreciating  them,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  I  sup- 
pose ray  ideas  of  rational  enjoyment,  of  elegant 
society  are  very  singular."  She  stopped  short,  fearing 
she  was  saying  too  much,  but  Mr.  Westbury  requested 
her  to  proceed.     After  a  minute's  hesitation  shesaid — 

"1  think  the  crowded  drawing  room  should  be 


abandoned  to  those  who  are  capable  of  no  higher  en- 
joyment than  gossip,  nonsense,  flirtation,  and  eating 
oysters,  confections  and  creams;  and  that  people  of 
talent,  education,  principle, and  refinement,  should  as- 
sociate freely  in  small  circles,  and  with  little  ceremony. 

In  such  kind  of  intercourse,  new  friendships  would 
be  formed,  and  old  ones  cemented,  the  mind  and 
heart  would  be  improved,  and  the  demons  of  envy  and 
detraction  excluded.  After  an  evening  spent  in  such 
a  circle,  the  monitor  within  would  be  at  peace,  and 
the  blessing  and  protection  of  Heaven  could  besought, 
without  a  feeling  of  shame  and  self  condemnation." 

"  Then  your  conscience  is  really  at  war  with  large 
parties  ?"  said  Mr.  Weslbury. 

"  1  cannot  deny  that  it  is,"  Julia  answered.  "  Im- 
pelled by  circumstances,  I  have  striven  to  think  they 
might  sometimes  be  innocently  attended,  and  perhaps 
they  may ;  but  1  confiess  that  the  reproaches  of  my 
conscience  are  more  and  more  severe,  every  time  I  re- 
peat the  indulgence.  Whatever  they  be  to  others,  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  they  are  not  innocent  for  me." 

Mr.  Westbury  made  no  reply,  lor  at  that  moment 
the  carriage  stopped  at  iheir  own  door,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  not  again  resumed. 

Every  party  was  sure  to  procure  for  Mrs.  Westbury 
the  favor  of  a  call  from  Mrs.  Cunningham.  On 
the  following  morning,  at  as  early  an  hour  as 
etiquette  would  allow,  she  made  her  appearance. 

"  I  could  not  stay  away  this  morning,"  she  said,  the 
moment  she  entered.  "  I  am  so  vexed,  and  so  hurt, 
that  I  must  have  the  sympathy  of  some  friendly  heart; 
and  you  are  a  friend  to  every  one,  especially  when  in 
trouble." 

"What  troubles  you,  Mrs.  Cunningham  ?"  Mn. 
Westbury  inqijired. 

"  You  recollect,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "what  I 
said  to  you  last  night  about  Mr.  Cunningham's  indis- 
position. Well,  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  ran  up  stairs 
of  course  you  know,  lo  see  how  he  was,  expecting  to 
find  him  abed  and  asleep.  Judge  how  I  felt,  when 
I  found  my  bed  as  I  had  left  it,  and  no  husband 
in  the  chamber.  I  flew  down  stairs,  and  searched 
every  room  for  him,  but  in  vain.  I  then  rang  for 
Peggy,  and  asked  'if  she  knew  where  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham was.'  'La,  ma'am,'  '  said  she,  '  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know.  He  went  out  just  after  you  did.  He  called 
me  to  give  charge  about  the  fires,  and  said  he  was 
going  out.     I  thought  he   had   altered  his  mind  and 

was   going   to    Mru.   T 's.'    I    dismissed     the 

girl,  and  went  to  my  chamber  in  an  agony,  as  you 
may  suppose.  I  declare  1  hardly  know  what  I  did 
or  thought  for  three  long  hours — for  it  was  so  long 
before  Mr.  Cunningham  came  home  !  I  don't  know 
w  hat  I  said  to  him  when  he  came,  but  he  was  not 
the  kind,  affectionate  creature  that  he  ever  has  been, 
for  he  almost  harshly  told  me,  to  'cease  my  upbraidings!' 
— upbraidings!  think  what  a  word — 'for  if  I  sought 
pleasure  where  I  liked,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  him  for 
doing  the  same!'  My  dear  Mrs.  Westbury,  I  could 
rot  make  hira  tell  me  where  he  had  been,  do  all  I 
could — and  I  have  horrible  surmises.  What  shall  I 
do?  1  am  sick  at  heart,  and  almost  distracted." 

"  Will  you  follow  my  advice,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham?" said  Mrs.  Weslbury,  who  truly  pitied  her 
distress,  much  as  she  blamed  her. 

"  Oh,  yes — I  will  do  any  thing  to  feel  happier  than 
I  now  do.  Really  my  heart  is  broken,"  and  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Mrs.  Westbury  attempted  to  soothe  her,  and  then 
said,  "Forgive  me,  if  I  wound,  when  I  would  only  heal. 
You  have  been  a  little  imprudent,  and  must  retrace 
your  steps  by  conforming  to  the  taste  of  your  husband. 
He  does  not  like  crowds,  and  you  must,  in  part,  reJiiH 
quish  them  for  his  seke." 

"  And  is  not  that  hard  ?"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham* 
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^'  Why  should  he  not  eonform  to  my  taste,  as  well  as 
I  to  his?  Why  must  men  always  have  their  own 
way  ?" 

"  That  point  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss,"  said 
Mrs.  Weslbury.  "  Your  happiness,  my  friend,  is  al 
stake.  Can  you  hesitate  an  instant  which  to  relin- 
quish, those  pleasures,  which,  after  all,  are  so  unsatis- 
fying, or  the  approbation,  the  happiness,  perhaps  the 
heart,  even,  of  your  husband  ?" 

«  But  why,"  persisted  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "  need  he 
be  so  obstinate  ?  You  see  he  could  go  out  and  stay 
till  two  in  the  morning  !  It  seems  as  if  he  did  it  on 
purpose  to  torment  me,"  and  she  again  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury, 
*'  that  would  you  yield  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  wishes — 
would  you  let  him  see  that  you  care  more  about 
pleasing  him  than  yourself,  he  would  cheerfully,  and 
frequently,  perhaps,  accommodate  himself  to  your 
taste.  Few  men  will  bear  being  driven,  and  they 
would  be  objects  of  our  contempt  if  they  would,  for 
^authority  is  divinely  delegated  to  them;  but  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  generosity  enough  to  take 
pleasure  in  gratifying  the  wife,  who  evidenily  strives 
to  meet  his  wishes,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own 
pleasures,  that  she  may  promote  his  happiness." 

"  But  I  can't  see,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "  why 
my  happiness  is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as  my 
husband's  ;  I  can't  see  why  all  sacrifice  should  be  on 
my  side  !" 

"  Do  you  not  perceive,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  "  that 
the  sacrifices  you  make,  are  made  to  secure  your 
happiness,  and  not  to  destroy  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham.  "  I  can't 
tear  to  have  Ned  think  to  manage  me  as  he  would  a 
little  child,  and  then  punish  me,  as  he  did  last  night, 
if  I  don't  do  just  as  he  says.  I  don't  think  it  fair.' 
And  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  of  any  avail,  should 
I  follow  your  advice.  Some  men  vvill  be  ugly,  do 
what  you  will!  And  why  should  you  understand 
managing  the  men  better  than  I  do  ?  You  are  two  or 
three  years  younger!" 

"  I  never  studied  how  to  manage  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Westbury  ;  "  but  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  on  the 
hest  way  of  securinfj  domestic  happiness;  and  reason, 
observation,  and  the  word  of  God  teach  me,  that 
would  the  wife  be  happy  and  beloved,  she  must  "  be 
in  subjection  to  her  own  husband.  He  may  not  al- 
ways be  reasonable,  but  she  cannot  "  usurp  authority," 
without  at  once  warnng  against  Heaven,  and  her 
own  peace  and  respectabilily.  Think  of  it,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  ruminate  upon  it,  and  in  your  de- 
cision be  careful  not  to  let  will  influence  you  to  sa- 
crifice a  greater  good  for  a  lees.  It  is  not  degrading 
for  a  wife  to  submit  to  her  husband  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  never  appears  more  lovely  than  when  cheerfully 
and  gracefully  yielding  up  her  own  wishes,  that  she 
may  comply  with  his.  Women  were  not  made  to 
rule;  and,  in  my  view,  the  wife  who  attempts  to  go- 
vern, and  the  husband  who  submits  to  be  governed, 
are  equally  contemptible." 

"  What  an  admirable  wife  you  would  be  for  a  ty- 
rant !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cunningham.  "  I  never  heard 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  more  strenuously 
inculcated.  Indeed,  you  would  make  a  tyrant  of  any 
man  !" 

"If  any  thing  would  disarm  the  tyrant,"  said  Mrs' 
Westbury,  "  I  think  this  passive  obedience  would  do 
it,  if  at  the  same  time,  it  were  a  cheerful  obedience. 
But  happily,  youjhave  no  tyrant  to  disarm.  Yoar 
husband,  I  am  satisfied,  would  be  easily  pleased. 
Try,  my  friend,  for  a  little  while,  to  yield  to  him,  and 
see  if  you  do  not  meet  a  rich  reward." 

"  Well,  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
•*  and  perhaps  shall  do  as  you  advise ;  for  really  1  am 
very  wretched  now.    Oh,  dear,  I  ^o  wish  the  men 


were  not  so  obstinate  !  so  overbearing!  so  selfisk!" 

For  some  time  things  went  on  very  calmly  with 
Julia.  Though  there  was  nothing  lender,  or  even 
affectionate  in  the  manner  of  her  huiiband,  there  was  a 
gradual  alteration,  sufficient  to  keep  hope  alive,  and 
siimulaie  her  to  exertion.  He  spent  more  and  JOfMjre 
of  his  leisure  time  at  home,  and  was  at  kast  becoming 
reconciled  to  her  society.  Julia's  system  of  visiting 
had  been  pariially  adopted,  and  Mr.  Weslbury  enjoyed 
it  highly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth,  and  a  lew  other 
friends  of  congenial  minds,  had  been  invited  to  diop 
in  occasionally  without  ceremony  ;  the  invitation  had 
been  complied  with,  and  Mr.  Westbury  and  Julia  had 
relumed  a  lew  visits  of  this  kind.  Thus  many  even- 
ings had  been  profitably  spent.  Another  great  com- 
fort to  Julia  was,  that  her  husband  had  cheerfully 
permitted  her  to  decline  several  invitations  to  attend 
large  parlies,  and  had  sometimes  remained  at  home 
with  her  himself,  and  even  when  he  had  thought  best, 
on  her  own  part,  to  accept  the  invitation,  he  had  been 
absent  but  a  short  time,  and  had  then  return£d  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  his  wile. 

But  after  Qv;hile,  this  faint  gleam  of  sunshine  be- 
gan to  fade  away.  A  cloud  of  care  seemed  settling 
on  Mr.  Westbury 's  brow  ;  he  passed  less  and  less  of 
his  time  at  home,  till  at  length  Julia  scarcely  saw 
him,  except  at  meal  times.  "What  is  the  matter?" 
thought  Julia.  *' Am  I  the  cause?  is  Miss Eldon  ?  or 
is  it  some  perplexity  in  his  aifairs  ?"  She  longed  to 
inquire.  W  she  had  displeased  him  she  wished  tto 
correct  whatever  had  given  displeasure.  If  his  sad- 
ness was  in  any  way  connected  with  Miss  Eldon,  -of 
course  she  could  not  in  any  way  interfere  ;  but  if  it 
originated  m  any  cause  foreign  to  either,  she  ardently 
desired  to  offer  her  sympathy,  and  share  hie  sorrows. 
Day  after  day  passed,  without  producing  any  favoura- 
ble change,  and  Julia's  feelings  were  wrought  upto 
agony.  She  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  inquire  ioto 
the  cause  of  his  depression. 

He  came  in  late  one  evening,  and  taking  a  scat 
near  the  table,  beside  which  Julia  was  sitting,  Leaiwd 
his  head  on  his  hand.  Half  an  hour  paos- 
ed  wii/iout  a  word  being  uttered.  "  Now  is  my 
time,''  thought  Julia.  "  Yet  how  can  I  do  it  ?— -What 
can  I  say  ?  A  favored  wife  would  seat  heraelf  on  bis 
knee,  entwine  his  neck  with  her  arms,  and  penetrate 
his  very  heart — but  I,  alas,  should  only  disgust  by 
such  freedom !"  she  drew  a  sigh,  and  summoning  aU. 
her  courage,  said,  in  a  timid  voice — 

"  I  fear  I  have  unwittingly  offended  you." 
Mr.  Westbury  looked  up  in  some  surprise,  and  as- 
sured her  "  she  had  noU" 

"  You  have  absented  yourself  from  home  so  much 
of  late,"  said  Julia,  "  that  I  feared  your  own  fireside 
was  becoming  less  agreeable  to  you  than  ever." 

"  Business  of  importance,"  said  Mr.  Westbury  "  has 
of  late  demanded  all  my  time,  and  to-morrow  I  most 
start  for  New  York." 

"  For  New  York !"  said  Julia.  "  To  be  absent  how 
long  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Westbury,  "  must  depend  on  cur- 
cumsiances.     I  may  be  alisent  some  time." 

"  May  I  not  hope  to  hear  from  you  occasionally  t" 
Julia  assumed  courage  to  ask. 

"  Yes — I  will  ceriainly  write,  from  time  to  tirafi." 
"  He  does  not  ask  me  to  write,"  thought  Julia,  with 
a  sigh.     "He  is  quite  indifferent  how  she  fares  whom 
he  calls  his  wife!" 

The  following  morning  witnessed  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Westbury,  and  Julia  was  left  to  painful  coryee- 
lure  as  to  the  cause  of  his  dejection.  Three  weeks 
passed  away,  in  each  of  which  she  received  a  letter 
from  him  comporting  exactly  with  his  marmer  lowaid 
her — friendly  and  respectful,  but  neither  tender  nor 
confiding. 
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At  the  close  of  that  period  Julia  was  one  day  alarm- 
ed by  the  unceremonious  entrance  of  a  sheriff's  offi- 
cer. He  was  the  bearer  of  a  writ  of  attachment, 
•with  orders  to  seize  all  the  furniture. 

"  At  whose  suit  do  you  come  ?"  asked  Julia, 

"At  Mr.  Eldon's,  madam.  He  holds  a  note  of 
some  thousands  against  Mr.  Westbury,  and  thinks  no 
time  is  lo  be  lost  in  making  it  secure.  You  have 
jewels  of  value,  madam,  which  I  was  ordered  to  in- 
clude in  the  attachment." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  a  few  minutes  for  reflection? ' 
said  Julia,  whose  faculties  seemed  benumbed  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow. 

"  Certainly,  madam,  certainly — any  accommodation 
in  my  power  I  shall  be  happy  lo  grant." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  what  ought  I  to  do  ?"  thought 
Julia.  "  O,  that  Mr.  Westbury  were  at  home !  Mr. 
Eveleth — yes — I  will  send  for  him;  he  can  advise 
me,  if  the  officer  will  only  wait." 

"  Will  you  suspend  your  operations  for  half  an 
hour,  sir  ?"  asked  Julia,  "  that  I  may  send  for  a  friend 
to  advise  and  assist  me  ?" 

"  Why,  my  time  is  very  precious,  madam,  and  my 
orders  to  attend  were  peremptory ;  nevertheless,  half 
an  hour  will  make  no  great  difference ;  to  oblige  you, 
I  will  wail." 

The  pale  and  trembling  Julia  instantly  despatched 
a  servant  for  Mr.  Eveleth,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
that  gentleman  arrived.  He  was  instantly  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  in  hand,  and  without  hesi- 
tation receipted  for  the  furniture,  and  dismissed  the 
officer.  Julia  felt  relieved  of  an  enormous  burden, 
"when  the  officer  left  the  house — though  in  her  trepi- 
dation she  scarcely  comprehended  how  he  was  in- 
duced to  go,  and  leave  every  ihing  as  it  was.  As 
soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  composed  and  collected 
to  take  up  a  pen,  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  giving 
an  account  of  all  that  had  transpired.  Her  letter 
despatched,  she  had  nothing  lo  do  but  wait  in  tortur- 
ing suspense,  till  she  could  either  see  or  hear  from 
him.  On  the  third  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  with 
her  eyes  resting  on  the  carpet,  alternately  thinking  of 
her  husband  and  her  own  embarrassing  situation,  and 
at  times  raising  her  heart  to  heaven  for  strength  and 
direction — as  she  was  ihus  sitting,  in  deep  and  melan- 
choly musing,  Mr.  Westbury  entered  the  apartment. 
Quick  as  thought  she  sprang  towards  him,  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  Oh,  my  dear  husband,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are 
come !  But  what  is  the  matter  ?"  she  cried,  as  he 
sank  into  a  chair, — you  are  very  ill !" 

"  I  find  that  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Westbury.  "  My 
strength  has  just  sufficed  to  fetch  me  home." 

Julia  took  his  hand,  and  found  it  was  burning  with 
fever,  and  instantly  despatching  a  servant  for  a  physi- 
cian, she  assisted  her  husband  to  h  s  chamber.  The 
medical  gentleman  soon  arrived,  and  pronounced  Mr. 
Westbury  in  a  confirmed  fever.  Fur  twenty  days, 
Julia  was  in  the  agony  of  suspense.  With  intense 
anxiety  she  watched  every  symptom,  and  administered 
every  medicine  with  her  own  hand,  lest  some  mistake 
should  be  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  physician 
entreated  her  to  take  more  care  of  herself;  she  could 
do  nothing  but  that  which  related  to  her  husband. 
When  nature  was  completely  exhausted,  she  would 
take  an  hour's  troubled  repose,  and  then  be  again  at 
her  post.  On  every  account  the  thought  of  death  was 
terrible.  "To  be  lost  to  me,"  thought  she,  "  is  un- 
utterably dreadful ;  but,  oh,  it  is  a  trifle  compared  to 
his  being  lost  to  himself!  He  is  not  fit  for  heaven. 
He  has  never  sought  the  intercession  of  the  great  Ad- 
•vocate,  through  whom  alone  we  can  enter  on  eternal 
life."  How  fervently  did  she  pray  that  his  life  might 
be  prolonged!  that  he  might  come  forth  from  his  af- 
fliction like  "  gold  seven  times  refined !" 

Mr.  Westbury  was  exceedingly  reduced,  but  there 


had  been  no  symptom  of  delirium,  though  weakness 
and  pain  compelled  him  to  remain  almost  constantly 
silent.  Occasionally,  however,  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Julia,  for  her  unremitted  attentions  ;  he  beg- 
ged her,  for  his  sake,  to  take  all  possible  care  of  her 
own  health,  for  if  her  strength  should  fail,  such  an- 
other nurse — so  tender,  so  vigilant,  could  not  be  found. 
Julia  entreated  him  to  take  no  thought  for  her,  as  she 
doubted  not  thai  her  heavenly  Father  would  give 
her  strengiii  for  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Some- 
times, when  he  was  uttering  a  few  words  of  commen- 
dation, she  panted  lo  say,  "  Almez  raoi,  au  lieu  de 
me  louer ;"  but  with  a  sigh  she  would  bury  the 
thought  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  proceed 
to  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  Oftentimes  she  would 
kneel  for  an  hour  together,  at  his  bedside,  when  he 
appeared  to  be  sleeping,  with  his  hand  clasped  in  hers, 
dividing  her  time  between  counting  his  fluttering 
pulse,  and  raising  her  heart  to  heaven  in  his  behg^lf 

But  Julia's  constitution  was  unequal  to  the  task  she 
had  undertaken.  Protracted  fatigue  and  anxiety  did 
their  work,  and  on  the  day  that  her  husband  was  pro- 
nounced convalescent,  she  was  conveyed  to  a  bed  of 
sickness.  Unlike  Mr.  Westbury,  she  was  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  delirium,  induced  by  mental  anxiety 
and  unremitting  watching.  Most  touchingly  would 
she  beg  lo  go  to  her  husband,  as  he  was  dying  for 
want  of  her  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  was  told 
he  was  better — was  rapidly  recovering,  the  impres- 
sion was  gone  in  an  instant,  and  her  mind  reverted  to 
his  danger.  Jler  physician  was  anxious  that  Mr. 
Westbury  should  visit  her  chamber,  as  soon  as  he 
could  do  m  with  safety,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  him 
might  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  remove 
that  anxieiy  that  greatly  heightened  her  fever.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  he  was  able  to  be  supported  to 
her  chamber,  and  advancing  to  ihe  bedside,  he  said — 

"  My  dear  Julia,  I  am  able  to  come  and  see  you." 

"  Thank  heaven,  said  Julia,  cla.sping  her  hands — 
and  then  raising  her  eyes,  she  added,  "  Heavenly 
Father,  I  thank  thee !  But  how  sick  you  look,"  she, 
continued  ;  "oh,  pray  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  come  aiui 
nurse  you.  I  shall  very  soon  be  rested,  and  they  will 
let  me  come." 

"  I  will  sit  by,  and  watch,  and  nurse  you  now,  Ju- 
lia," said  Mr.  Westbury,  "so  try  logo  to  sleep;  it 
will  do  you  good." 

"  You  called  me  Julia,"  said  she,  smiliog ;  "  oh,  how 
sweetly  that  sounded  !  But  I  will  mind  you,  and  try 
to  sleep,  for  my  head  feels  strangely." 

"  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  Mr  Westbury  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  watching  her  with  intense  interest. 
Presently  her  lips  moved,  and  he  leaned  forward  to 
hear  what  she  was  saying. 

"Oh,  should  he  die,"  she  murmured  in  the  soflest 
tone — "  Oh,  should  he  die  without  ever  loving  me ! — 
die  without  knowing  how  much — how  fondly  I  loved 
him !  And,  Oh,  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  while  an 
expression  of  deep  solemnity  settled  on  her  features — 
"Oh,  should  he  die  without  ever  loving  the  blessed 
Saviour! — that  would  be  the  most  dreadful  of  all!" 

Presently  a  noise  in  the  street  disturbed  her,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes.  She  did  not  see  her  husband, 
as  she  had  turned  her  face  a  little  on  the  other  side, 
and  calling  the  nuise,  she  said — 

"  Do  beg  them  to  make  less  noise ;  they  will  kill 
my  dear  husband  ;  I  know  just  how  it  makes  his  poor 
head  feel,"  and  she  clasped  her  own  with  her  hands. 

Mr.  Westbury's  feelings  were  much  moved,  and  his 
debility  was  such  he  could  with  difficulty  restrain 
them.  He  found  he  must  return  to  his  own  chamber, 
and  taking  his  wife's  hand,  he  said — 

"  1  hope  to  be  able  to  come  and  see  you  now,  every 
day,  my  dear  Julia." 

"  Oh,  do,"  she  said, ''  and  always  call  me  Julia,  wfll 
you  ? — it  sounds  so  kindly  !* 
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Scenes  similar  to  this  were  constantly  recurring 
for  the  next  ten  days.  Mr.  Wesibury  continued  to 
gain  strength,  though  his  recovery  was  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  his  visits  to  Julia's  chamber  while  she  was 
gradually  sinking  under  the  violence  of  her  disease. 
The  hopes,  however,  which  her  physician  gave  of  her 
recovery,  were  not  delusive.  Wiihin  three  weeks  of 
the  time  of  her  seizurp,  a  crisis  took  place,  and  the 
next  day  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  VVestbury  was  able  to  attend 
a  Utile  to  business,  but  all  the  time  he  was  in  the 
house,  was  spent  in  Julia's  chamber.  One  day,  after 
she  had  so  far  recovered  her  strength,  so  as  lo  be  able 
to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  he  chanced  to 
be  left  alone  with  her. 

"  My  dear  Julia,"  said  he  as  he  took  her  emaciated 
hand,  and  folded  it  between  his  own,  "  I  can  never 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  kind  attentions  to  an 
unworthy  husband  ;  nor  my  thankfulness  to  heaven 
that  your  precious  life  did  not  fall  a  sacrigce  to  your 
eflbrts  to  save  mine.  I  hope  to  prove  by  my  future 
conduct,  that  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  your  value." 

"  He  spoke  in  the  softest  tones  of  love,  while  his 
eyes  were  humid  with  tears. 

"  Do  you  then  love  me  ?"  said  Julia. 

"  Love  you  !  yes  most  tenderly,  with  my  whole 
heart,"  said  Wesibury  ;  "  more  than  any  thing  ;  more 
than  every  thing  else  on  earih  !" 

Julia  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  Julia?"  said  Wesibury. 

"  Oh,  F  am  so  happy  !"  said  Julia.  There  wants  but 
one  thing  to  make  ray  cup  of  blessedness  quite  full.' 

"And  what  is  that,  t^earest  ?" 

"  That  you  fchould  give  your  first,  your  best  af- 
fections where  they  are  deserved,  to  your  Creator." 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  wife,"  said  Mr.  Wesibury,  with 
deep  feeling,  "  I  trust  that  your  precious  intercessions 
for  rae  at  ihe  throne  of  mercy,  have  been  answered. 
My  bed  of  sickness  was  a  bed  of  reflection,  of  retro- 
spection, of  remorse,  and  I  hope,  of  true  penitence.  I 
feel  as  if  in  a  new  world  ;  "  old  things  have  passed 
away,  and  all  things  have  become  new." 

Julia  clasped  her  hands  together,  leaned  her  face 
upon  them,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  perfectly 
silent.     A  length  she  raised  her  head,  and  said, 

"Your  fortune,  I  supptjse,  is  gone;  but  what  of 
that?  It  was  a  trifle — a  toy — compared  with  the 
blessings  now  bestowed.  A  cottage — any  place  will 
be  a  paradise  to  me,  possessing  the  heart  of  my  hus- 
band, and  he  a  believer!" 

"  My  dear  Julia,"  said  VVestbury,  "  my  fortune  is 
unimpaired.  I  was  in  danger  of  sustaining  great  loss, 
through  the  embarrassments  of  my  banker  in  New 
York,  but  all  is  now  happily  adjusted.  The  difficulty 
here  was  the  result  of  malice.  Eldon  was  embittered 
against  me,  I  doubt  not,  through  the  influence  of  his 
sister,  of  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  to  you.  He 
heard  of  my  difficulties,  and  knowing  that  he  should 
be  perfectly  safe,  purchased  that  note  against  me,  that 
he  might  avenge  her,  by  increasing  my  embarrass- 
ments. 1  have  been  recently  informed  that  the  un- 
happy girl  looked  on  your  pearls  wiih  peculiar  ma- 
lignity. Her  feelings  were  too  bitter,  and  too  strong 
for  concealment.  Poor  girl ;  I  fear  that  she  and  her 
brother  are  kindred  in  heart,  as  well  as  blood.  I 
now  look  with  something  like  terror,  at  the  gulf 
into  which  I  wished  to  plunge  myself,  and  from 
which  my  dear  father  alone  saved  me.  I  can  never 
be  Bufficiently  thankful  for  being  turned,  almost  by 
force,  from  my  rash  and  headstrong  course ;  and  for 
having  a  wife  bestowed  on  me,  rich  in  every  mental 
and  moral  excellence,  who  loves  me  for  myself,  unde- 
serving as  I  am,  and  not  for  my  wealth." 

It  was  now  June;  and  as  soon  as  Julia's  strength 
was  equal  to  the  fatigue,  Mr.  Wesibury  took  her  into 


the  country  for  change  of  air.  They  were  absent 
from  the  city  for  some  months,  and  made,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  several  delightful  excursions 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  few  days  after 
their  return  to  their  house  in  town,  Julia  asked  Mr. 
Westbury  "  if  he  had  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  the 
Cunninghams." 

"  I  have  seen  neither  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Westbury, 
"  but  hear  sad  accounts  of  both.  Mrs.  Cunningham 
is  now  with  a  party  at  Nahant.  She  has  been  ex- 
tremely gay,  perhaps  I  might  say  dissipated,  during 
the  whole  season,  and  her  reputation  is  in  some  dan- 
ger. Cunningham  has  become  an  inveterate  game- 
ster, and  I  am  told  that  his  face  shows  but  too  plainly, 
that  temperance  is  not  among  his  virtues." 

"  Poor  creatures,"  said  Julia,  "  how  I  pity  them  for 
iheir  folly,  their  madness!" 

"  I  piiy  him  most  sincerely,"  said  Mr.  Westbury, 
"on  being  united  to  a  woman  who  selfishly  preferred 
her  own  pleasure  to  her  husband's  happiness.  Her  I 
have  not  yet  learned  to  pity.  Had  she  taken  your 
advice,  Julia — for  most  touchingly  did  I  hear  you 
warn  her! — ehe  might  have  been  happy. and  her  hus- 
band respectable.  Now  they  are  both  lost!  Oh,  that 
every  woman  Niould  learn  where  her  true  strength; 
her  true  happiness  lies!  Oh,  that  she  would  learn, 
that  to  yield  is  to  conquer!  to  submit  is  to  subdual 
None  but  the  utterly  ignoble  and  abandoned,  could 
long  resist  the  genial  influence  of  a  cheerful,  meek, 
patient,  self-denying  wife;  nay,  instances  are  not 
wanting,  in  which  the  most  profligate  have  been  re- 
claimed through  the  instrumentality  of  a  consistently 
amiable  and  virtuous  woman!  If  the  whole  sex,  my 
dear  Julia,  would  imbibe  your  spirit,  and  follow  your 
example,  the  eflfect  would  soon  be  manifest.  Men 
would  be  very  ilifTerent  creatures  from  what  they  are, 
and  few  wives  would  have  occasion  to  complain  of 
unkind  and  obstinate  husbands  A  vast  deal  is  said 
of  the  influence  of  women  on  society,  and  they,  them 
selves,  exult  in  their  power;  but  how  seldom,  com- 
paratively, do  they  use  it,  to  benefit  themselves,  or 
the  world  !  Let  it  be  woman's  first  desire  to  make 
her  husband  good,  and  happy,  and  respectable  ;  and 
seldom  will  she  fall  short  of  her  object,  and  at  thie 
same  lime  securing  her  own  felicity." 


Inured  to  hardships,  to  dangers,  and  to  perpetual 
change  of  comparisons,  the  seaman  contracts  a  species 
of  stoicism  almost  incredible.  "  Avast  there  !"  cried  a 
sailor  to  his  comrade,  who  was  busied  in  heaving  over- 
board the  lower  division  of  a  shipmate  just  cut  in  halves 
by  a  chain-shot  at  a  great  naval  engagement ;  "avast! 
let  us  first  see  if  Ben  arn't  got  the  key  of  our  mess-chest 
in  his  pocket" 


Improved  Cookery — To  make  a  Match. — Catch  a 
young  gentleman  and  lady,  the  best  you  can.  Let  the 
young  gentleman  be  raw,  snd  the  young  lady  quite 
tender.  Set  the  genileman  at  the  dinner  table.  Puton 
a  good  quantity  of  wine,  and  while  he  is  soaking,  stick 
in  a  word  or  two  now  snd  then  about  miss.  This  will 
help  to  make  him  boil.  When  gelling  red  in  the 
gills,  take  him  out  inio  the  drawing-room,  set  him  by 
the  lady,  and  sop  them  both  with  green  tea ;  then.&et 
them  at  ihe  piano,  and  blow  the  flame  till  the  lady 
sings.  When  you  hear  the  gentleman  sigh,  it  is  time 
to  take  them  off^  as  they  are  warm  enough.  Put  them 
by  themselves  in  a  corner  of  the  room  or  on  a  sofa, 
and  there  let  them  simper  logeiher  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. Repeat  this  ihree  or  four  times,  taking  care  to 
place  them  side  by  side  at  the  dinner,  and  they  will 
be  ready  for  marriage  whenever  you  want  them.  After 
marriage  great  care  must  be  taken,  as  they  are  apt  to 
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A  DREAM. 

TO    . 

In  a  bright  home,  and  fairy  hour, 
I  held  communion  long  wiih  ihee, 

Thy  form  was  shadowy,  trembling,  faint, 
Like  moonlight  on  the  dark  blue  sea. 

There  was  a  brightness  in  thine  eye, 
Unearthly  paleness  on  thy  cheek — 

I  saw  thy  parted  lips — and  thought 
To  hear  the  shadowy  spectre  speaL 

The  words  seem'd  gently  to  have  died, 
Like  the  last  sound  of  music's  spelL, 

That  pours  ifs  softest,  saddest  notes, 
Into  a  deep  and  last  farewell. 

Bright  forms  were  gliding  in  thy  path, 
And  heaven-lit  eyes  were  seeking  thine; 

And  pleasure's  circean  spells  were  cast 
To  lure  a  votary  to  her  shrine. 

But  still  thy  cheek  retained  its  hue> 

The  ashy  hue  of  inward  wo, 
As  tho'  the  canker  worm  of  grief, 

Shone  proudly  in  its  dying  glow. 

My  vision  changed  —but  still  thy  form 
Was  traced  amid  the  dark'ning  gloom, 

'Twas  faint,  'twas  dim,  'iwas  like  the  gleam 
That  twilight  throvvs  upon  the  tomb. 

Thine  eyes  had  lost  their  bright'ning  flash, 
An  ague  shivering,  shook  thy  frame, 

I  saw  thee  dying,  when  a  strain 

Of  gentlest  music  breathed  thy  name. 

It  was  the  voice  of  one  who  seem'd 
Descended  from  a  heavenly  sphere — 

So  like  a  seraph — that  I  deem'd 
A  winged  angel  hover'd  near. 

I  saw  her  kneel,  while  holy  light 
Shone  radiant  in  her  soft  bl«e  eye, 

And  heard  that  melting  strain  again, 
Appealing  to  the  throne  on  high. 

Yes,  on  her  bended  knee  she  prayed, 
Deeply  beside  thy  couch  of  pain, 

That  he  might  look,  in  raeicy  down, 
And  place  thee  'mid  the  angel  train. 

I  breathe  d  upon  that  kneeling  form 
A  bl  essing  warm,  sincere,  and  deep, 

^ar'^-e  utter'd,  ere  my  throbbing  heart 
Broke  the  light  trammels  of  my  sleep. 

I  woke  to  see  thee  warm,  and  bright, 
To  meet  thee  in  the  lighted  hall, 

To  mark  thee  smile  on  all  alike. 
And  hear  thee  echo  pleasure's  call. 

Yet  not  in  scenes  of  mirth  or  glee, 

Where  the  young  heart  is  bounding  light, 

Nor  in  life's  humble  paths  appear'd, 
That  angel  phantom  of  the  night. 

Oh!  'twas  a  vision,  kindly  sent 

To  turn  our  wandering  thoughts  above; 

To  bid  us  trust  to  hopes  of  heaven. 
Through  woman's  mediating  love. 


W. 


OH!    LEAVE  ME   NOT. 

Oh!  leave  me  not,  I  pray  thee. 
Ere  the  blossoms  of  the  tree 

Thou  hast  planted  in  thy  early  love 
Are  blooming  fair  for  thee — 

Thou  wilt  love  their  op'ning  brightnea* 
Tho'  their  beauty  will  decay — 

But  the  blossoms  of  a  faithful  heart 
Will  wither  not  away. 

Oh !  leave  me  not,  I  pray  thee, 

My  beautiful,  my  own  ; 
While  summer  breezes  playfully 

Breathe  music's  sweetest  tone — 
We  have  choruss'd  wiih  gay  birds 

In  their  bright  and  woody  bowers; 
We  have  wander'd  in  their  dewy  path» 

Encorapass'd  rotind  with  flowers. 

Then  leave  me  not,  I  pray  thee, 

'Till  a  winter  wreath  has  bound 
Those  fair  and  blooming  habitants 

Of  summer's  sunny  ground; 
'Till  the  dewy  drops  that  sparkle 

Upon  each  flowret's  form 
Shall  wrap  them  in  an  icy  fold — 

The  mantle  of  the  storm. 

Nor  leave  me  then,  1  pray  thee, 

Tho'  the  song  of  birds  are  still. 
And  flowers  forget  to  blossom 

By  the  silent  frozen  rill — 
I  will  embalm  the  brightest 

While  they  bloom  upon  the  bush — 
1  will  study  for  thine  ear  alone, 

The  wild  notes  of  the  thrush. 

Oh  !  leave  me  not,  I  pray  thee, 

I  will  warble  thro'  the  blast, 
I  will  bring  back  pleasant  raemoriM 

Of  all  the  buried  past; 
I  will  steal  away  the  sorrow, 

That  gives  thy  bosom  pain. 
With  an  unwearied,  faithful  heart, 

If  thou  wilt  but  remain. 


C.  H.  W. 


HEART. 


What  is't  in  woman  most  we  prize  ? 

Is  it  beauty,  is  it  grace. 

Noble  air,  or  lovely  face, 
Fair,  clustering  curls,  or  speaking  eyes  I 
Oh,  no  !  'tis  none  of  these. 

Say,  is  it  wit  or  learning's  power, 
Flowing  language,  fancy  light. 
Memory  stored  with  treasures  bright, 

Clear  thoughts  to  enrich  the  social  hour  ? 
Oh,  no !  not  even  these. 

Dwells  it  in  the  lighter  graces, 
Easy  marmers,  polished  air. 
Powers  of  music,  rich  and  rare, 

That  wrap  the  soul  in  sweet  embraces? 
The  charm's  not  there. 

Nor  grace,  nor  learning,  wit,  nor  art, 
Gives  sweet  woman's  strongest  power ; 
No !     To  glad  our  every  hour, 

And  bless  us  richly — give  us  heart. 
The  charm  lies  there. 
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ORSON     DA  BBS,     THE     HITTITE. 

BY    JOSEPH    C.    NEAL. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  ,  grim  smile,  like  ihat  of  the  griffin  face  of  a  knocker 
people  to  make  a  world.  He  who  complains  of  the  |  and  shaking  his  "  bunch  of  fives"  sportively,  as  one 
lights  and  shades  of  character,  which  are  eternally  .  snaps  an  unloaded  gun — Napoleon  tweaked  the  ears 
flitting  before  him,  and  of  the  diversity  of  opposing  j  of  his  couriiers — why  should  not  Dabbs  shake  his  fist 
interests,  which  at  times  cross  his  path,  has  but  an  il-  I  at  his  satellites  \ — "  Jeames,  if  you  don't  bequit  poking 
liberal,  contracted  view  of  ihe  subject  \  and  though  \  fun  at  me,  I'll  break  your  mouth,  Jeames,  as  sure  as 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  retirement  at  j  you  sit  there.  But,  to  talk  sensible,  walloping  is  the 
Eslreraadura,  had  some  reason  for  being  a  little  an- 1  only  way — it's  a  panacea  lor  differences  of  opinion. — 
noyed  when  he  could  not  cause  two  or  three  score  of  |  You'll  find  it  in  history  books,  that  one  nation  teaches 
watches  to  go  together,  yet  he  was  wrong  in  sighuig  j  another  what  it  didn't  know  before  by  walloping  it; 
over  his  previous  ineffectual  efforts  to  make  men  think    that's  the  method  of  civilizing  savages — the  Romans 


alike.  It  is,  to  speak  figuratively,  the  clubhing  which 
constitutes  the  music.  The  harmony  of  the  whole 
movement  is  produced  by  the  fusion  into  each  other  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  petty  discords :  as  a  glass  of  punch 
depends  for  its  excellence  upon  the  skilful  commin- 
gling of  opposing  flavors  and  antagonising  materials. — 
Were  the  passengers  in  a  wherry  to  be  of  one  mind 
they  would  probably  all  sit  upon  the  same  side,  and 
thence,  naturally,  pay  a  visit  to  the  Davy  Jones  of  the 
river;  and  if  all  the  men  of  a  nation  thought  alike,  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  the  ship  of  state  must  lose  hei 
trim.  The  system  of  checks  and  balances  pervades 
both  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  without  it,  af- 
fairs would  soon  hasten  to  their  end.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  we  must  have  all  sorts  of  people— some  to 
prevent  stagnation,  and  others  to  act  as  ballast  to  an 
excess  of  animation.  The  steam  engines  of  humanity 
must  have  their  breaks  and  their  safety  valves,  and 
the  dead  weights  of  society  require  the  whip  and  the 
spur. 

Orson  Dabbs  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  stimulants  of  the  world,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
exercising  his  impulses,  he  produces  beneficial  effects. 
But  it  would  puzzle  a  philosopher  to  designate  the 
wholesome  results  which  follow  from  his  turbulent 
movements,  or  to  show,  either  by  synthesis  or  analysis, 
wherein  he  is  a  good.  At  all  events,  Orson  Dabbs  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  troublesome  fellow  in  the 
circles  upon  which  he  inflicts  himself;  and,  judging 
from  all  the  evidence  elicited  upon  the  subject,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  He  is  dogmatical, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  fond  of  argument,  biu  when  a 
few  sharp  words  will  not  make  converts,  he  abandons  | 
those  windy  weapons  with  contempt,  and  has  recourse 
to  more  forcible  persuaders — a  pair  of  fists,  each  of 
which  looks  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

"  If  people  are  so  obstinate  that  they  won't,  or  so 
stupid  that  they  can't  understand  you,''  observed 
Dabbs,  in  one  of  his  confidential  moments — lor  Orson 
Dabbs  will  sometimes  unbend,  and  suffer  those  abstruse 
maxims  which  govern  his  conduct  to  escape — "  If 
either  for  one  reason  or  the  other,"  continued  he,  with 
that  impressive  iteration  which  at  once  gives  time  to 
collect  and  marshal  one's  thoughts,  and  lets  the  listener 
know  that  something  of  moment  is  coming  ;  "  if  they 
won't  be  convinced — easily  and  genteelly  convinced 
— you  must  knock  it  into  'em  short  hand  ;  if  they  can't 
comprehend,  neither  by  due  course  of  mail,  nor  yet 
by  express,  you  must  make  'em  understand  by  tele- 
graph. Thai's  the  way  I  learnt  ciphering  at  school, 
and  manners  and  genteel  behaviour  at  home.  All  I 
know  was  walloped  into  me.  I  took  larnin'  through 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  they  made  a  good  many  holes 
to  get  it  in." 

"  And,"  timidly  interjected  a  humble  admirer  of 
this  great  man,  hazarding  a  joke,  with  an  insinuating 
smile;  "and  I  s'pose  you're  so  wise  now,  because  the 
bide  growed  over  it,  and  the  larnin'  couldn't  get  out, 
like  Ingey  ink  in  a  sailor's  arm." 

"  Jeames,"  replied  Orson  Dabbs,  relaxing  into  a 


put  the  whole  world  to  rights  that  way,  and  what's 
right  on  the  big  figger,  must  be  right  on  the  small 
scale.  In  short,  there's  nothing  like  walloping  for 
taking  the  conceit  out  of  fellows  who  think  they  know 
more  than  their  betters.  Put  it  to  'em  strong,  and 
make  'em  see  out  of  their  eyes." 

Orson  Dabbs  acts  up  to  these  golden  maxims.  See- 
ing that,  from  disputes  between  dogs,  up  to  quarrels 
between  nations,  fighting  is  the  grand  umpire  and  re- 
gulator, he  resolves  all  power  into  that  of  the  fist — 
treating,  bribery,  reason,  and  persuasion,  as  the  means 
only  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  to  whom  nature 
has  denied  the  stronger  attributes  of  humanity.  Nay, 
he  even  turns  up  his  nose  at  betting  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covering truth.  Instead  of  stumping  an  antagonist  by 
launching  out  his  cash,  Dabbs  shakes  a  portentous  fist 
under  his  nose,  and  the  affair  is  settled — the  recusant 
must  either  knock  under,  or  be  knocked  down,  which, 
according  to  our  hero,  is  all  the  same  in  Dutch.  In 
this  way,  when  politics  ran  high,  he  used  to  decide 
who  was  to  be  elected  to  any  specified  office,  and  he 
has  often  boasted  that  he  once,  in  less  then  five  minutes 
too,  scared  a  man  into  giving  the  Dabbs  candidate  a 
large  majority,  when  the  unfortunate  stranger  did  not 
at  first  believe  that  the  said  candidate  would  be  elect- 
ed at  all. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  fist  is  the  poorest  of 
arguments,  and  that  it  therefore  should  be  the  last. — 
Here  they  are  completely  at  issue  with  Dabbs,  and  it 
is  well  that  they  do  not  flill  In  his  way,  or  he  would 
soon  show  them  the  difl^erence.  With  him  it  is  what 
action  was  to  the  ancient  orator,  the  first,  the  middle, 
and  the  last.  Being  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  first 
proof,  he  is  very  successful  in  the  good  work  of  pro- 
selytism,  and  has  quite  a  reputation  as  a  straight-for- 
ward reasoner  and  a  forcible  dialectitian. 

Misfortunes,  however,  will  sometimes  happen  to  the 
most  successful.  The  loftiest  nose  may  be  brought  to 
the  grindstone,  and  the  most  scornful  dog  may  be 
obliged  to  lunch  upon  dirty  pudding.  Who  can  control 
his  fate  ?  One  night  Mr.  Dabbs  came  home  from  his 
'  loafing"  places — for  he  "  loafs"  of  an  evening,  like 
the  generality  of  people  :  that  being  the  most  popular 
and  one  of  the  cheapest  amusements  extant — and  from 
the  way  he  blurted  open  the  door  of  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron,  where  he  resides,  and  from  the  more  un- 
equivocal manner  in  which  he  slammed  jt  after  him, 
no  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow  boarders 
that  the  well  of  his  good  spirits  had  been  "  riled  ;"  or, 
in  more  familiar  phrase,  that  he  was  "spotty  on  the 
back."  His  hat  was  pitched  forward,  with  a  blood- 
thirsty, piratical  rakishness,  and  almost  covered  his 
eyes,  which  gleamed  like  ignited  charcoal  under  a 
jeweller's  blowpipe.  His  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
an  angry  spot,  and  his  nose — always  a  quarrelsome 
pug — curled  more  fiercely  upward,  as  if  the  demon 
wrath  had  turned  archer,  and  was  using  it  for  a  bow 
to  draw  an  arrow  to  its  head.  His  mouth  had  set  in 
opposition  to  his  nasal  promontory,  and  savagely  curv- 
ed downward,  like  a  half  moon  battery.     Dabbs  was 
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decidedly  out  of  sorts — perhaps  beery,  as  well  as  wolfy 
— in  short,  in  that  unenviable  state  in  which  a  man 
feels  disposed  to  divide  himself,  atid  go  to  buifets — to 
kick  himself  with  his  own  foot — to  beat  himself  with 
his  own  fist,  and  to  throw  his  own  dinner  out  of  the 
window. 

The  company  were  assembled  round  the  fire  to  dis- 
cuss liquor,  literature,  men  and  things.  Dabbs  looked 
not  at  them,  but,  slinging  Tommy  Tiraid's  bull  terrier, 
Oseola,  out  of  the  arm  chair  in  the  corner,  by  the  small 
stump  of  a  tail  which  fashion  and  ihe  hatchet  had  left 
the  animal,  he  sat  himself  moodily  down,  with  a  force 
that  made  the  timbers  creak.  The  conversation  was 
turning  upon  the  late  brilliant  display  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  which  the  more  philosophical  of  the  party 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  north  pole's  having  become 
red  hot  for  want  of  grease ;  while  they  all  joined  in 
deriding  the  popular  fallacy  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
high  price  of  flour. 

•'  Humph !"  said  Dabbs,  with  a  grunt,  "  any  fool 
might  know  that  it  was  a  sign  of  war." 

"  War!"  ejaculated  the  party  ;  "  oh,  your  granny!" 

"Yes,  war!"  roared  Dabbs,  kicking  the  bull  terrier, 
Oseola,  in  the  ribs,  and  striking  the  table  a  tremendous 
blow  with  his  fist,  as  with  clenched  teeth  and  out-poked 
head,  he  repeated,  "  War!  war!  war!" 

Now  the  Goose  and  Gridiron  fraternity  set  up  for 
knowing  geniuses,  and  will  not  publicly  acknowledge 
faith  in  the  doctrines  on  meteorology  broached  by  their 
grandmothers,  whatever  they  may  think  in  private. — 
So  they  quietly  remarked,  confiding  in  their  numbers 
against  the  Orson  Dabbs  mei/Kjil  nf  conversion,  that 
the  aurora  was  not  a  sign  of  war,  but  an  evidence  ol 
friction,  and  no  grease  on  the  axle  of  the  world. 

"That's  a  lie!"  shouted  Dabbs;  "  my  story's  the 
true  one,  for  I  read  it  in  an  almanac;  and  to  prove  it 
true,  I'll  lick  any  body  here  that  don't  believe  it,  in  two 
cracks  of  a  cow's  thumb.  Yes, '  added  he,  in  reply 
to  the  looks  bent  upon  him ;  "  I'll  not  only  wallop  them 
that  don't  believe  it,  but  I'll  wallop  you  all,  whether 
yoia  do  or  not !" 

This,  however,  was  a  stretch  of  benevolence  to 
which  the  company  were  not  prepared  lo  submit.  As 
Dabbs  squared  off  to  proceed  secundum  artem,  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  method  of  ilie  schools,  the 
watchful  astrologer  might  have  seen  his  star  grow 
pale.  Pie  had  reached  his  Waterloo — that  winter 
night  was  his  18ih  of  June.  He  fell,  as  many  have 
fallen  before  him,  by  that  implicit  reliance  on  his  own 
powers,  which  made  him  forgetful  of  the  risk  of  en- 
countering the  long  odds.  The  threat  was  too  com- 
prehensive, and  the  attempt  at  execution  was  a  failure. 
The  company  ci;ffed  him  heartily,  and  in  the  fray  the 
bull  terrier,  Oseola,  vented  its  cherished  wrath  by 
biting  a  piece  out  of  the  fleshiest  portion  of  his  frame. 
Dabbs  was  ousted  by  a  summary  process,  but  his  heart 
did  not  fail  him.  He  thundered  at  the  door,  some- 
times with  his  fists,  and  sometimes  with  whatever  mis- 
siles were  within  reach.  The  barking  of  the  dog  and 
the  laughter  from  within,  as  was  once  remarked  of 
certain  military  heroes,  did  not  "  intimate  him  in  the 
least ;  it  only  estimated  him." 

The  noise  at  last  became  so  great  that  a  watchman 
finally  suirmoned  up  resolution  enough  to  come  near, 
and  to  take  Dabbs  by  the  arm. 

"  Let  go,  walchy  !— let  go,  my  cauliflower !  Your 
cocoa  is  very  near  a  sledge-hammer.  If  it  isn't  hard, 
it  may  get  cracked." 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  don't  be  onasy,  my  darlint — my  cocoa 
is  a  corporation  cocoa — it  belongs  to  the  city,  and  they'll 
get  me  a  new  one.  Besides,  my  jewel,  there's  two 
cocoas  standing  here,  you  know.  Don't  be  onasy — it 
mayn't  be  mine  that  will  get  cracked." 

"  I  a'n't  onasy,"  said  Dabbs,  bitterly,  as  he  turned 
fiercely  round.    ''  I  a'n't  onasy.     I  only  want  to  cau- 


tion you,  or  I'll  upset  your  apple-cart,  and  spill  your 
peaches." 

"  I'm  not  in  the  wegetable  way  in  winter,  my  own- 
self,  Mr.  Horseradish.     You  must  make  less  noise." 

"  Now,  look  here — look  at  me  well,"  said  Dabbs 
striking  his  fist  hard  upon  his  own  bosom ;  "  I'm  a 
real  nine  feet  breast  of  a  fellow — siub-twisted  and 
made  of  horse-shoe  nails — the  rest  of  me  is  cast  iron 
with  steel  springs — I'll  stave  ray  fist  right  through 
you,  and  carry  you  on  my  elbow,  as  easily  as  i  you 
were  an  empty  market  basket — I  will — bile  me  up  for 
soap  if  I  don't!" 

"Ah,  indeed!  Why  you  must  be  a  real  Calcutta- 
from-Canting,  warranted  not  to  cut  in  the  eye.  Snakes 
is  no  touch  to  you;  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  you  must 
knuckle  down  close.  You  must  surrender;  there's  no 
help  for  it — none  in  the  world." 

"  Square  yourself  then,  for  I'm  coming!  Don't  you 
hear  the  clockvorks!"  exclaimed  Dabbs,  as  he  shook 
off  the  grip  of  the  officer,  and  struck  an  attitude. 

He  stood  beautifully  ;  feet  well  set;  guard  well  up; 
admirable  science ;  yet  fearful  to  look  upon.  Charley 
regarded  him  coolly  for  a  moment,  and  whistled  in 
contempt. 

"  Taint  no  use,  no  how,"  replied  the  guardian  of  the 
night,  breaking  down  his  guard  with  a  smart  blow 
from  a  heavy  mace  ;  "you're  all  used  up  for  bait!" 

"Ouch!"  shrieked  he;  "my  eye,  how  it  hurts! 
Don't  hit  me  again.  Ah,  Charley,  you're  a  bruiser. 
One.  two,  three,  from  you  would  make  a  man  believe 
any  thing,  even  if  he  was  sure  it  wasn't  true." 

"  Very  well.  All  I  want  of  you  is  to  behave  pretty, 
and  believe  you're  going  to  the  Watch'us — for  it's 
true,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it  yet,  why  (shaking  the 
mace,)  I'll  be  obligated  to  convince  you  agin." 

As  this  was  arguing  with  him  after  his  own  method, 
and  as  Dabbs  had  distinct  impressions  of  the  force  of 
the  reasoning,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then 
rubbing  his  arms,  muttered,  "  Enough  said." 

He  trotted  off  quietly  fur  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Since  the  affair  and  its  consequences  have  been  over, 
he  has  been  somewhat  chary  of  entering  into  the  field 
of  argument,  and  particularly  careful  not  to  drink  too 
much  cold  water,  ibr  fear  the  bull  terrier,  Oseola^  was 
rabid,  and  dreading  hydrophobic  convulsions. 


A  Fortune  made  by  Accident. — I  once  knew  a 
man  who  died  immensely  rich,  who  traced  all  his 
good  fortune  to  a  rusty  nail,  which  he  preserved  with 
a  sort  of  pious  veneration.  The  links  between  what 
he  was  and  what  he  had  been,  concatenated  thus. 

He  had  been  a  small  carpenter;  and  being  employ- 
ed upon  a  small  job  at  a  gentleman's  house,  when  ho 
had  completed  it,  he  received  his  money  and  went 
about  his  business.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  on 
his  way  home,  ere  he  recollected  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  draw  a  crookened  nail  which  protruded  very 
awkwardly,  and  he  returned  to  remove  it.  Just  as 
he  was  approaching  the  door  he  heard  a  loud  scream. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  the  infant  and  only  child  of  the 
gentleman  falling  from  one  of  the  windows,  where 
the  nursery  maid  had  been  carelessly  playing  with  it. 
when  by  a  sudden  spring  it  escaped  from  her  grasp. — 
With  equal  presence  of  mind  and  dexterity,  he  re- 
ceived the  child  in  his  arms,  broke  the  shock  of  its 
descent,  and  saved  it  from  being  dashed  to  pieces.— 
The  grateful  father  requited  the  invaluable  service 
(for  he  doated  on  the  babe,  because  it  was  the  sole 
memorial  to  the  dead  mother  who  bore  it)  by  a 
munificent  sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  em- 
bark largely  in  his  business,  and  thus  lay  ihe  founda- 
tion of  the  great  wealth  he  afterwards  accumulated.— 
But  he  always  mantained  that  it  waa  the  rusty  nail 
which  in  reality  made  his  fortune. 
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Manners  of  our  Ancestors. — Lord  Dorchester 
having  no  wife  to  do  the  honors  of  his  table  at  Tho- 
resby,  imposed  that  task  upon  his  eldest  daughter,  as 
soon  as  she  had  bodily  strength  for  the  office,  v;hich, 
in  those  days,  required  no  sinall  share.  For  the  mis- 
tress of  a  country  mansion  was  not  only  to  invite — 
that  is,  to  urge  and  tease — her  company  to  eat  more 
than  human  throats  could  conveniently  swallow,  but 
to  carve  every  dish,  when  chosen,  with  her  own 
bands.  The  greater  the  lady,  the  more  indispensable 
the  duty.  Each  joint  was  carried  up  in  its  turn  to  be 
operated  upon  by  her,  and  her  alone  ; — since  the  peers 
and  knights  on  either  hand  were  so  far  from  being 
bound  to  offer  their  assistance,  that  the  very  master  of 
the  house,  posted  opposite  to  her,  might  not  act  as  her 
croupier ;  his  department  was  to  push  the  bottle  after 
dinner.  As  for  the  crowd  of  guests,  the  most  incon- 
siderable among  them — the  curate,  or  subaltern,  or 
squire's  younger  brother — if  suffered  through  her  ne- 
glect to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of  the  mutton  placed 
before  him,  would  have  chewed  it  in  bitterness,  and 
gone  home  an  affronted  man,  half  inclined  to  give  a 
wrong  vote  at  the  next  election.  There  were  then 
professed  carving  masters,  who  taught  young  ladies 
the  art  scientifically ;  from  one  of  whom  Lady  Mary 
said  she  took  lessons  three  times  a  week,  that  she 
might  be  perfect  on  her  father's  public  days ;  when, 
in  order  to  perforra  her  functions  without  interruption, 
she  was  forced  to  eat  her  own  dinner  alone,  an  hour 
©r  two  beforehand. — Correspondence  of  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague. 


A  New  Branch  of  Military  Tactics. — Among 
the  escapes  and  adventures  of  the  day,  (the  5th  May,) 
that  of  Lieutenant  O'Conner.  of  our  regiment  was  one 
of  the  most  singular.  Seeing  a  number  of  Spaniards 
in  disorder,  he  mistook  them  for  Chappelgorris,  and 
ran  lo  rally  them,  when  he  found  that  he  had  tumbled 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists.  A  musket  snapped  in 
his  face  and  a  bayonet  at  his  breast,  informed  hira  of  his 
awkward  mistake.  Parrying  the  latter  with  his  fist,  he 
struck  right  and  left  in  the  approved  style  of  pugilism, 
and  flooring  both  his  antagonists,who  were  considera- 
bly astonished  at  the  novel  mode  of  conducting  the  bat- 
tles of  the  queen,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  being  a  first 
rate  leaper,  cleared  walls  and  ditches,  and  rejoined 
his  regiment,  with  the  loss  of  his  hat,  sword,  and  cloak, 
which  had  fallen  in  the  scuffle.  This  interesting  match 
was  witnessed  by  the  eld  Spanish  governor  at  the  cas- 
tle, who,  viewing  the  action  through  a  telescope,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  a  British  officer  attacked  by  two 
Carlists,  liberate  himself  "  boxando." — Twelve  Months 
in  the  British  Legion. 


Detonating  Letters. — D.  Nazari  Eguia,  Count  de 
Casa  Eguia,  was  captain-general  of  Gallicia,  from 
1824  to  1827,  and  always  bore  the  character  of  a 
staunch  royalist  and  a  skilful  officer.  Being  obn©x- 
ious  to  the  Liberals,  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  their 
victims.  A  novel  and  atrocious  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  a  political  enemy  was  invented  in  Spain,  similar  to 
that  which  in  last  September  caused  an  explosion  at 
the  Liverpool  post  office,  and  finally  killed  the  stamp- 
ing clerk.  Letters  primed  with  detonating  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  sharp  ends  of  brass  nails,  (as  has 
been  mentioned,)  were  sent  to  various  individuals, 
and  among  others  to  Gen.  Eguia.  He  was  seated  at 
a  large  table,  round  which  were  several  clerks  writ- 
ing, and  observing  an  extraordinary  looking  package 
before  him,  marked  "most  confidential,"  he  opened  it 
under  the  flap  of  the  table,  not  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  persons  near.  This  saved  his  life,  as  the  under 
part  of  the  table  received  the  murderous  contents; 
but  nearly  all  the  fingers  on  both  hands  were  shatter- 
ed and  blown  off.    The  manner  in  which  this  acci- 


dent happened,  the  author  had  from  the  Countess. 
During  the  king's  illness,  he  was  deprived  of  bis 
command,  sent  under  surveillance  to  Vittoria,  and 
prevented  from  joining  the  king's  cause  earlier  than 
he  did  by  Gen.  Lorenzo.  The  disabled  state  of  his 
hands  and  ill  health,  rendered  him  unable  for  moun- 
tain warfare  ;  but  in  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  he  proved 
both  his  talents  and  his  humanity.  He  is  a  tall,  fine 
looking  old  man,  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  e«- 
thusiastically  attached  to  his  profession. —  Walton's 
Spain. 


The  following  affecting  scene,  which  took  place 
lately  at  Bastia,  in  Corsica,  proves  that  the  Vendetta 
system  is  at  least  not  universal  among  the  natives  of 
that  Island  : 

A  farmer,  named  Boneli,  was  informed  that  his  only 
son  had  just  been  murdered.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
receive  the  victim's  last  sigh.  The  murderer  was 
seized  and  brought  to  trial,  and  the  father  was  pro- 
duced as  a  witness  against  him.  On  being  examined, 
he  said,  "On  finding  my  beloved  son  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  murderer  standing  by  with  his  hands  still 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  my  only  child,  my  first 
movement  was  to  avenge  his  death  with  my  own 
hands.  A  sentiment  of  religion,  however,  suspended 
this  feeling;  and  bending  over  my  soii  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  I  urged  hira  to  pardon  his  mur- 
derer, as  he  hoped  for  mercy  in  Heaven.  He  uttered 
the  word  "  pardon,"  and  breathed  his  last.  I  also 
pity  more  than  1  hate  his  mtirderer.  My  son  did  not 
deserve  his  fate ;  but  though  you  may  smite  the  as- 
sassin, his  victim  will  not  be  raised  from  his  grave." 
Notwithstanding  this  affecting  address,  the  culprit  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  at  the  hulks 
for  18  years. 


Courtesy  of  Cromwell. — In  the  Harlaera  Manu- 
scripts, in  the  British  Museum,  991,  will  be  found 
some  extracts  from  the  pocket-book  of  Richard  Sy- 
monds,  who,  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  splen- 
did inauguration  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  second  to  a  c«- 
ronalion  only  by  the  absence  of  the  crown,  he  says — 
"  At  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Rich,  in  1657, 
the  Protector  threw  about  sack  posset  amongst  all  the 
ladies,  to  soil  their  rich  clothes,  which  they  took  as  a 
favour ;  and  also  wett  swete  meates ;  and  dawbed 
all  the  stools  which  they  were  to  sit  with  wett  swete 
meates,  and  pulled  off  Rich's  perueque,  and  would 
have  throwne  it  into  the  fire ;  but  did  not — yet  he 
sate  upon  it" 


The  Incipient  M.  D. — Some  of  the  stratagems  re- 
sorted to  by  needy  empirics  to  get  into  practice  are 
very  ingenious,  and  many  a  regular  physician  has  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  similar  artifices  t©  procure 
employment  It  is  related  of  a  Parisian  physician, 
that,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  his  servant  in  a  carriage,  about  day- 
break, to  rap  at  the  doors  of  the  principal  mansions 
to  inquire  for  his  master,  as  he  was  sent  for  to  repair 
instantly  lo  such  a  prince,  who  was  dying.  The 
drowsy  porter  naturally  replied,  with  much  ill  humour, 
"  That  he  knew  nothing  of  his  master." — "What!  did 
he  not  pass  the  night  in  this  house  ?"  replied  the  foot- 
man, apparently  astonished.  "  No,"  gruffly  answered 
the  Swiss :  "  there's  nobody  ill  here." — "  Then  I  must 
have   mistaken  the  house.     Is  not  this  the  Hotel  of 

the  Duke  of ?" — "  No.     Go  to  the  devil !"  ex- 

claimed  the  porter,  closing  the  ponderous  gates.  From 
this  house  his  valet  then  proceeded  from  street  to 
street,  alarming  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  his 
loud  rap.  Of  course,  nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in 
the  porter's  lodge,  the  grocer'^  shop,  and  the  ser ¥an<v' 
hall,  for  nine  days. 
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THE     VORKHOUSE     BOY. 

The  cloth  vos  laid  in  the  vork-house  hall, 
The  great  coats  hung  'gainst  the  vite-vash  vail. 
The  paupers  vere  all  blithe  and  gay, 
Keeping  their  Chrislnias  holiday, 
Vhen  the  master  he  cried  vith  a  roguish  leer, 
"  You'll  all  get  fat  on  oar  Christmas  cheer," 
Vhen  one  by  his  looks  he  seemed  to  say, 
"  I'll  have  some  more  soup  on  this  Christmas  day." 
O,  the  poor  vork-house  boy,  &c. 

At  length  all  on  us  to  bed  vos  sent. 

The  boy  vos  missing — in  search  ve  vent. 

Ve  sought  him  above,  ve  sought  him  below, 

Ve  sought  hira  vith  faces  of  grief  and  vo,- 

Ve  sought  him  both  in  the  dark  and  the  light, 

Ve  sought  him  that  hour,  ve  nought  hira  that  night, 

Ven  a  young  pauper  cried,  "  I  knows  ve  shall 

Get  jolly  veil  vopped  for  losing  our  pal." 

O,  the  i)oor  vork-house  boy,  &c. 

Ve  sought  io  each  corner,  each  crevice  ve  knew, 
Ve  Bought  down  the  yard,  and  ve  sought  up  the  flue ; 
Ve  Bought  in  each  saucepan,  each  kettle,  each  pot, 
In  the  voter — but  looked,  and  found  him  not; 
And  veeks  rolled  on — ve  vere  ail  of  us  told 
That  somebody  said,  he'd  been  burked  and  sold. 
Ven  our  master  goes  out  the  parishioners  vild. 
Cries,  "There  goes  the  cove  that  burked  the  poor  child!" 
O,  the  poor  vork-house  boy,  &c. 

At  length,  the  soup  coppers  repair  did  need. 

The  coppersmith  come,  and  there  he  seed, 

A  drollop  of  bones  lay  grizzling  there, 

In  the  leg  of  the  breeches  the  boy  did  vear. 

To  gain  his  fill,  the  boy  did  stoop. 

And  dreadful  to  tell,  he  vos  boiled  in  the.soup. 

And  ve  all  of  us  say  it,  and  say  it  vith  sneers, 

xnat  he  vos  pushed  in  by  the  overseers. 

O,  the  poor  vork-house  boy,  &c. 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  RIDICULOUS. 

I  wrote  sorae  lines  once  on  a  time 

In  wondrous  merry  mood, 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 

They  were  exceeding  good. 

T'ley  wery  so  queer,  so  very  queer^ 

I  laughed  as  I  would  die'; 
Albeit,  in  thfe  general  way, 

A  sober  man  am  I. 

I  called  my  servant,  and  he  came ; 

How  kind  it  was  in  hira. 
To  mind  a  slender  man  like  me. 

He  of  the  mighty  limb, 

"  The.se  to  the  printer,"  I  exclaimed  ; 

And,  in  my  humorous  vvay, 
I  added,  fas  a  trilling  jent.) 

"  There'll  be  ll»e  d — 1  to  pay." 

He  took  the  paper,  and  I  watchec'. 

And  saw  him  peep  within  ; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  face 

Was  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  read  the  next;  the  grin  grew  broad, 
^         And  shot  from  ear  to  ear; 

He  read  the  third,  a  chuckling  noise 
I  now  began  to  hear. 

The  fourth;  he  bro'\e  into  a  roar; 

The  fifth  his  waiflhand  split; 
The  sixth;  he  burst  five  buttons  oflC 

And  tumbled  in  a  fit. 

Ten  days  and  nights,  wiih  sleepless  eye, 

I  watched  that  wretched  man; 
And  since.  I  never  dared  to  write 

As  fuiuiy  as  I  can. 


THE     TAILOR'S     SONG. 

The  story  from  time  immemorial  ran, 
"  JVine  tailors  together  would  make  but  one  man;" 
But  quickly  I'll  prove  that,  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
A  tailor  is  equal  to  nine  men  in  one. 

As  a  cook,  he  has  ever  on  hand  a  hot  goose; 
As  a  player,  his  bare  bodkins  ever  in  use ; 
No  caulker  more  careful  his  seams  closes  round; 
No  sailor  more  constant  on  board  can  be  found. 

Like  a  gardener,  a  plenty  o£ cabbage  contents; 
Like  a  landlord  he  anxiously  hunts  up  his  rents; 
An  economist  true  his  example  may  quote. 
According  lo  doth  he  still  cuts  mit  his  coat. 

What  lawyer  so  many  suits  handles  as  he  ? 
Or  v.hat  one  more  dexterously  swells  up  a/es? 
Wh:ir  parson  stands  by  you  a  more  constant  friend, 
Goo'i  habits  to  form,  or  bad  habits  to  tnend? 

Am!  Thus  you  will  find  are  combined  in  a  tailor, 
A  cook  and  a  player,  a  caulker  and  sailor, 
A  gardener  and  landlord,  to  carry  the  farce  on. 
And,  last,  the  economist,  lawyer,  and  parson. 

If  the  tailor's  a  dandy  in  dress  and  in  shape, 
He's  equal,  you'll  own,  to  nine  men  and  an  ape. 
If  all  this  be  true,  some  rich  tailor  will  show  it, 
By  sending  a  full  suit  of  clothes  to  the  poet. 


TO    A    CHILD 

ON   BER  £XCLAiMING  "WHERE   IS   MT  MOTRKRr' 

Thou  call'st  her  in  vain ; 
Amongst  gardens  of  roses,  when  summer  winds  sigh, 
And  broad    trees  cast  their    shadows,   o'er    streama 

murmuring  by, 
Where  birds  sing  most  sweetly,  thou  shall  answer  their 

song. 
As  the  wind,  with  a  sigh — she  will  not  be  along! 
rSot  the  rose,   nor   its  fragrance,   nor  summer  birds 

strain, 
Shall  slie  join  in  admiring:  thou  callest  her  iu  vaint 

Thou  call'st  her  in  v.-iin  ! 
!n  the  silence  of  midnight  the  fever  may  prey 
On  tiiy  young  aching  breast,   while  thou   longest   for 

day, 
For  thy  nurse,  a  cold  stranger;  her  kind  anxious  brow 
O'er  liiy  couch,  as  it  erst  beaiocd,  may  beam  on  thee 

now ; 
As  an  :ingel  of  healing,  half  relieving  liiy  pain; 
'Tis  the  illusion  of  iancy  ;  thou  call'st  iier  in  vain! 

Thou  call'st  her  in  vain! 
Oh!  wliere  is  thy  mother?  faraway  from  thy  home 
We  have  borne  her,  to  rest  in  ihe  hush  ot  the  tomb; 
•">he  is  laid  in  that  chnmher,  where  never  shall  break 
I'he  beams  of  the  morning  to  bid  her  awake. 
She  liiis  sunk  lo  that  slumber,  whence  never  again 
She    may  waken    lo  greet    thee !  thou  call'st   her  in 
vain  I 

Thy  weeping  is  vain! 
On  the  long  night  of  death,  a  bright  sun  shall  arise, 
'I'o  release  his  pale  victims,  and  open  sealed  eyes; 
i'hrough  tiie   home  of  the    blest,  shedding  radiance 

mild. 
Whence  sorrow,  and  sickness,  and  death  are  exiled; 
When  the  grave  shall  be  opened   and  the   dead  live 

again. 
You  may  meet  there  to  part  not ;  thy  weeping  is  vain! 

W.  M. 
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THE     LOVERS'     QUARREL. 

A     TALE    OF    THE    ENGLISH    CHRONICLES. 

Alas,  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied  ; 

That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fell  off, 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 

When  heaven  was  all  tranauillity. — Moore. 


I  wish  I  could  describe  the  young  Lady  Sibyl. 
She  was  rather  tall  than  oiherwise,  and  hor  head  was 
carried  with  a  toss  of  the  prettiest  pride  1  ever  saw; 
in  truth,  there  was  a  supernatural  grace  in  her  figure 
by  which  she  was  in  duty  bound  to  be  more  loity  in 
her  demeanour  than  other  people.  Her  eyes  were  of 
a  pure,  dark  hazel,  and  seemed  to  wander  from  the 
earth  as  though  they  were  surprised  how  they  happen- 
ed to  drop  out  of  the  skies;  and  the  sweei,  high  and 
mighty  witchery  that  sported  round  her  threatening 
lips,  inspired  one  with  a  wonderful  disposition  to  fall 
down  and  worship  her.  It  was,  of  cour.se,  not  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  strangely  gifted  lady  should  be 
quite  so  easily  contented  with  her  cavaliers  as  those 
who  were  not  gifted  at  all;  and  Sibyl,  \ery  properly, 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  she  despised  the  whole 
race.  She  likewise  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that, 
the  world  being  by  no  means  good  enough  for  her,  she 
conceived  the  best  society  it  afforded  to  be  her  own 
wilful  cogitations ;  and  that  she  meant  to  pass  the  whole 
of  her  pretty  life  in  solitude  and  meditation.  People 
conjectured  that  she  was  in  love,  and  too  proud  to 
show  it ;  and  Sibyl  surmised  that  they  were  vastly 
impertinent,  and  by  no  means  worth  satisfying. 

There  was  a  small  grotto  by  the  lake  that  wound  be- 
fore the  old  arched  windows  of  the  hall :  a  world  of 
fine  foliage  was  matted  fantastically  above  and  around  it, 
so  as  to  exclude  every  intruder  but  the  kingfisher,  who 
plunged,  meteor-like,  on  his  golden  prey,  and  vanished 
in  the  shade  before  he  was  well  seen  ;  and  an  endless 
variety  of  woodbines  leaped  from  branch  to  branch, 
swinging  theirdewy  tendrils  in  the  air,  and  showering 
fragrance  upon  the  green  moss  beneath,  or  stealing 
round  the  rustic  pinnacles,  like  garlands  iwmed  by 
Cupid  for  his  favourite  hiding  place.  It  was  in  this 
choice  retreat  that  the  Lady  Sibyl  chose  to  forget  the 
world  in  which  she  was  born,  and  imagine  that  for 
which  she  seemed  to  have  been  created  ;  and  in  this 
mood,  without  manifesting  any  particular  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  excepting  that  she  had  grown  a  little  paler 
and  ms're  slender,  she  continued  for  three  whole  years. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  her  resolution, — she 
knew  it  was  the  third,  because  the  said  resolution 
happened  to  have  been  made  on  the  same  day  that 
her  wild  cousin,  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  title 
of  Childe  Wilful,  chose  for  his  departure  to  the  wars, 
—on  the  third  anniversary,  as  on  all  other  days,  Sibyl 
again  tripped  down  the  chase  to  live  in  paradise  till 
tea-time,  but,  not  as  on  other  days;  the  noble  sunset 
seemed  to  have  stained  her  cheek  with  a  kindred  hue. 
Ere  she  reached  her  wilderness,  she  looked  back, 
again  and  again,  at  the  hall,  slackened  her  pace  that 
it  might  not  appear  hurried,  and  gazed  as  long  upon 
the  swans  and  water-lilies  as  though  they  really  oc- 
cupied her  thoughts.  Meanwhile,  the  flower  of  the 
fox-hunting  chivalry  were  carousing  with  her  father 
in  the  banqueting-room,  and  flourishing  their  glasses 
to  her  health.  The  most  mighty  and  censorious  dames 
of  the  land  were  seen  stalking  up  and  down  the  ter- 
race, as  stately  and  as  stiff  as  the  peacocks  clipped 
out  of  the  yew  trees  at  either  end  of  it.  Sibyl  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  faculty  ot  despising  them,  and  was 


half  afraid  that  her  desertion  would  be  thought  strange. 
As  she  stood  irresolute  whether  to  go  on  or  turn  back, 
she  was  startled  by  a  voice  close  by,  and  the  blood 
leaped  in  a  deeper  crimson  to  her  cheek. 

"Sibyl! — dear  Sibyl!"  it  exclaimed,  "wilt  thou 
come,  or  must  1  fetch  thee,  before  the  whole  posse  of 
them?" 

Sibyl  tossed  her  head  and  laughed  ;  and.  with  an 
agitated  look,  which  was  meant  to  be  indifferent, 
strolled  carelessly  into  the  shade,  just  in  time  te  pre- 
vent the  intruder  from  putting  his  threat  into  execution. 
He  was  a  light,  well  made  cavalier,  with  black  mous- 
taches and  ringlets,  and  a  high-born  eye  and  forehead, 
which  could  have  looked  almost  as  proud  as  Sibyl's. 
As  for  his  accomplishments,  the  fine  Frenchified  slash- 
ing of  his  costume,  and  the  courageous  manner  in 
which  he  assaulted  a  lady's  hand,  bespoke  him  a  won- 
der 

"  And  so,  my  gallant  cousin,"  said  Sibyl,  with  a 
voice  which  was  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  with  a 
feeble  efJbrt  to  extricate  her  fingers,  "  and  so  you  have 
brought  your  valour  back  to  besiege  my  citadel  again." 

"  Sweet  arrogance !  is  it  not  the  day  three  thousand 
years  on  which  we  parted  ;  and  did  I  not  promise  to 
be  here  at  sunset  ?" 

"  I  believe  you  threatened  me  that  you  would.  Pray, 
have  you  ruEi  away  from  battle  to  be  as  good  as  your 
word  ?" 

"  And  pray  did  you  always  consider  it  a  threat,  or 
did  you  tell  me  that  this  grotto  should  be  your  hermit- 
age till  my  return  ?" 

"  And  pray,  lor  the  third  time,  do  not  be  inquisitive; 
and  trouble  yourself  to  let  go  my  hand,  and  sit  down 
on  that  seat  over  the  way,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  these  three  days." 

"  I  will,  as  you  desire,  take  both  your  hands  and 
the  other  half  of  your  chair,  and  tell  you,  as  you  sur- 
mise, that  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  till  the  thought 
became  exceedingly  troublesome  ;  and  now  oblige  me 
by  telling  me  whether  you  are  as  proud  as  ever  since 
you  lost  your  beauty,  or  whether  you  have  ever  mus- 
tered humility  to  drop  a  tear  for  the  mad  blood  which 
I  have  shed  in  toiling  to  be  worthy  such  a  mighty 
lady." 

Sibyl  laughed,  and  snatched  her  hand  away  from 
him  to  draw  it  acro.ss  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  Sibyl,"  he  continued,  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  and 
has  not  that  wild  heart  changed  in  three  long  years? 
— And  has  not  such  an  age  of  experience  made  our 
boy  and  girl  flirtation  a  folly  to  be  amended  ?  And 
do  I  find  you  the  same, — excepting  far  more  lovely, — 
the  same  perverse  being  who  would  not  have 
given  her  wayward  prodigal  for  the  most  dismally 
sensible  lord  of  the  creation?  Often  as  I  have 
feared,  I  have  had  a  little  comforter  which  told  me 
you  could  not  change.  See,  Sibyl,  your  miniature, 
half  given,  half  stolen,  at  our  last  parting ; — it  has  been 
my  shield  in  a  dezen  fights,  has  healed,  with  its  smile, 
as  many  wounds  ; — it  has  asked  me  if  this  was  a  brow 
whereon  to  register  deceit, — if  these  were  the  lips  t» 
speak  it, — if  these  were  the  eyes, — as  I  live,  they  are 
weeping  even  now !" 
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She  did  not  raise  them  from  her  bosom,  but  answer- 
ed with  a  smile  of  feigned  mortification,  that  she 
thought  it  very  impertinent  to  make  such  minute 
observations.  "I  too  have  had  my  comforter,"  she 
said  drawing  the  fellow  miniature  from  her  bosom, 
and  holding  it  playfully  before  liis  eyes ; — "  it  has 
been  my  shield  against  a  dozen  follies, — it  has  warned 
me  to  benefit  by  sad  experience ; — it  has  asked  me  if 
this  was  the  brow  whereon  to  register  any  thing  good, 
— if  these  were  the  lips  to  speak  it, — if  these  were  the 
eyes, — as  I  live,  they  are  conceited  even  now  I'' 

"  But  have  you  indeed  kept  my  picture  so  close  to 
your  heart?" 

"  And  do  you  think  that  your  old  rival.  Sir  Lubin 
of  the  Golden  Dell,  would  have  given  me  a  farthing 
for  it?" 

"  Did  you  ever  try  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  Childe  Wilful !  can  you  change  countenance 
at  such  a  name  even  now?  No,  1  did  not  try  him, 
and,  (lor  you  are  a  stranger  and  must  be  indulged,)  I 
will  tell  you  wherefore.  I  would  not  have  given  it 
to  him  for  his  head  ;  nor  for  as  many  of  them  as 
would  have  built  a  tower  to  yonder  moon  ;  and  now 
see  if  you  can  contrive  to  be  jealous  of  him  : — nay, 
you  shall  not  touch  it.  Do  you  remember  how  often, 
when  it  pleased  you  to  be  moody,  you  threatened  to 
take  it  from  me  ?" 

"  No  more  of  that,  sweet  Sibyl." 

"  And  will  you  never  counterfeit  a  head-ache,  to 
hide  your  displeasure,  when  I  dance  with  Sir  Dunce, 
or  gallop  with  Sir  Gosling?" 

"  No,  never,  Sibyl." 

"  And  will  you  never  take  leave  of  me  for  ever,  and 
return  five  minutes  afterwards  to  see  how  I  bear  it?" 

"  Never,  whilst  I  live." 

"  Why  then,  I  give  you  leave  to  ask  my  father's 
leave  to  stay  a  whole  week  at  the  hall,  for  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you — when  I  can  think  of  it." 

"  I  will  ask  him  for  yourself,  Sibyl." 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Childe,  you  will  not  do  any  such  thing. 
When  you  went  from  hence,  it  was  with  a  college 
character,  which  was  by  no  means  likely  to  ingratiate 
you  with  reasonable  people,  whatever  it  may  have 
done  wilh  other  folks ;  and  you  must  not  talk  to  my 
father  of  iho  treasured  Sibyl  till  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted wilh  him.  Talk  of  ploui^hs  and  politics  as 
much  as  you  please  ; — make  it  appear  that,  now  the 
wars  are  over,  there  is  some  chance  of  your  turning 
your  sword  into  a  pruning  hook,  and  yourself  into  an 
accomplished  'squire; — and  then, — and  then,  alas! 
for  the  high-minded  Sibyl  I" 

It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  Childe  Wilful,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  Sibyl,  arrived  at  the  hall,  in  hot 
haste,  from  foreign  parts  !  He  had  always  been  a 
favourite  for  his  liveliness,  and  was,  indeed,  almost 
as  much  liked  as  abused.  The  old  lord  took  him  by 
the  hand,  with  a  comical  expression  of  countenance 
which  seemejJ  to  inquire  how  much  mischief  he  had 
done  ;  and  the  old  ladies  thought  him  vastly  improved 
by  travel,  ar.d  awfully  like  a  great  warrior.  The  only 
persons  to  whom  his  presence  was  not  likely  to  be 
strikingly  agreeable,  were  a  few  round-shouldered 
suitors  of  Sibyl,  who,  in  common  with  country  'squires 
in  general,  were  largely  gifted  wilh  the  blessings  of 
fleet  horses,  and  lardy  wits.  Amongst  these  stood, 
pre-eminent,  Sir  Lubin  of  the  Golden  Dell.  He  was 
a  tall  man,  wilh  not  a  bad  figure,  and  really  a  hand- 
some face ;  though  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  first 
was  somewhat  marred  by  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Graces, 
and  the  latter  was  perfectly  innocuous  from  an  undue 
economy  of  expression.  •  Altogether,  Sir  Lubin  was  a 
very  fine  camel :  he  was  a  man  of  much  dignity, 
always  preserving  a  haughty  silence  when  he  did  not 
exactly  know  what  to  say,  and  very  properly  despising 
those  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  out-shine.  Thus  it 
was,  that  the  meeting  between  Sir  Lubin  and  Childe 


Wilful  was  very  similar  to  that  between  Ulysses  and 
the  ghost  of  Ajax. 

Had  this  been  all  the  mortification  which  the  Childe 
was  doomed  to  undergo,  he  might  perhaps  have  con- 
trived to  bear  it  wilh  fortitude  ;  but  Sibyl  had  subject- 
ed him  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a  good  character,  and 
his  trials  were  insupportable. 

In  the  first  place  *he  had  to  tell  stories  of  sacked 
cities  and  distressed  virgins,  at  the  tea  table,  till  he 
became  popular  enough  with  the  maiden  aunts  to  be 
three  parts  out  of  his  mind  ;  for  Sibyl  was  all  the  time 
compelled  to  endure  the  homage  of  her  other  lovers. 
It  is  true  ihat  her  keen  vvji  could  no  more  enter  their 
double-blocked  skulls,  than  the  point  of  her  needle 
could  have  penetrated  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  but 
then  each  villain  fixed  his  eye  upon  her  wilh  all  the 
abstracted  expression  of  the  bull's  eye  in  a  target,  and 
seemed  so  aboir.inaldy  happy,  that  iho  sight  was  excru- 
ciating. Sometimes,  loo.  Sir  Lubin  would  muster 
brains  to  perceive  that  he  was  giving  pain,  and  would 
do  his  best  to  increase  it  by  whispering  in  her  ear, 
with  a  confidential  smile,  some  terrible  nothing,  for 
which  he  deserved  to  be  exitrminated ;  whilst,  to  mend 
the  matter,  the  old  ladies  would  remark  upon  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manner,  and  him  that  Sibyl  was  evidently 
coming  to,  because  she  scen;ed  too  happy  to  be  scorn- 
ful, and  had  lost  all  ht;r  tasio  lor  i«olilude.  They  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  very  handsome  couple  ;  and  the 
Childe  was  appealed  to  v\heihor  he  did  not  think  that 
they  would  have  a  very  fine  family. 

In  the  second  place,  his  opinion  of  ploughs  and  poli- 
tics, on  which  love  had  taught  him  to  discourse  but 
too  successfully,  made  him  a  fixture  at  the  punch-bowl; 
while  Sir  Lubin  and  his  tribe  profaned  Sibyl's  hand 
in  country  dances,  as  long  as  they  had  breath  for  a 
plunge.  It,  moreover,  left  them  ample  opportunity  to 
negociate  with  the  aunts  upon  the  arrangement  of  her 
plans  for  the  next  day,  when  he  was  still  condemned 
to  admire  some  new  form,  or  ride  ten  miles  to  rejoico 
with  his  host  over  a  wonderful  prize  bullock.  Some- 
times, too,  the  old  lord  would  apologize  for  taking  him 
away,  by  observing,  that  it  was  better  to  leave  Sibyl 
to  her  lovers,  for  it  was  time  that  she  should  take  up 
with  some  one  of  them,  and  the  presence  of  third  par- 
lies might  abash  her. 

In  the  third  place,  when  he  retired  to  bed  to  sum 
up  all  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  it  was  never  quite  clear 
to  him  that  Sibyl  did  not  expose  him  to  more  dis- 
quietude than  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  might  in- 
deed be  proper  that  her  attachment  to  him  should  not 
be  too  apparent  till  he  was  firmly  established  in  grace, 
seeing  that  his  merit  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
put  in  the  scale  against  the  finest  glebe  in  the  county  ; 
but  then  could  she  not  appear  sufficiently  careless 
about  him  without  being  so  unusually  complaisant  to 
such  a  set  of  louts? — If  his. presence  made  her  happy, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  give  them  license  to  presume 
to  be  happy  likewi.^e;  and,  besides,  she  might  surely 
find  some  moments  for  revisiting  her  grotto,  instead  of 
uniformly  turning  from  his  hasty  whisper,  with — "  it  is 
belter  not."  It  was  not  so  fijrrnerly,  and  it  was  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  three  years'  constancy 
had  been  sustained  by  some  ideal  picture  of  what  he 
might  turn  out,  in  which  she  was  now  disappointed. 
He  could  not  sleep.  His  restless  fancy  continually 
beheld  her  bright  eyes  looking  tenderness  upon  the 
wooden  face  of  Sir  Lubin.  He  turned  to  the  other 
side,  and  was  haunted  by  a  legion  of  young  Lubins, 
who  smiled  upon  him  with  Sibyl's  looks  till  he  almost 
groaned  aloud.  In  the  morning  he  came  down  with 
a  hag-ridden  countenance,  which  made  people  wonder 
what  was  the  matter  wilh  him,  and  Sibyl  asked  him^ 
with  her  look  of  ineflable  archness,  whether  he  was 
experiencing  a  relurn  of  his  headaches. 

Time  rolled  on  very  disagreeably.  The  Childe 
grew  every  day  paler  and  more  popular :  ihe  old  ladies 
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gave  him  more  advice,  and  the  old  lord  gave  him 
more  wine,  and  Sibyl  grew  moriified  at  his  mistrust, 
and  Sir  Lubin  grew  afraid  of  his  frown,  and  onehali 
of  the  liall  could  not  help  being  sorry,  and  the  other 
half  were  obliged  to  be  civil.  Ajnx  and  Ulysses  had 
stepped  into  each  other's  shoes,  and  Sibyl,  to  keep  the 
peace,  was  obliged  to  accede  to  an  interview  in  her 
little  bondoir. 

It  was  a  fine  honey-dropping  afternoon.  The  sweet 
south  was  murmuring  through  the  lattice  amongst  the 
strings  of  the  guitar,  and  ihe  golden  fish  were  sprjrting 
till  they  a'most  flung  themselves  out  of  their  crystal 
g!obe  :  it  was  jusl  the  hour  for  every  thing  to  be  sweet 
and  harmonious, — but  Sibyl  was  somewhat  vexed,  and 
the  Childe  was  somewhat  angry.  He  was  much 
obliged  to  her  lor  meeting  him,  but  be  feared  that  he 
was  taking  her  from  moie  agreeable  occupations;  and 
he  was  moreover,  alarmed  lest  her  other  visitors  should 
want  some  one  to  amuse  them.  He  merely  wished  to 
ask  if  she  had  any  commands  to  his  fiimily,  for  whom 
it  was  time  that  he  should  think  of  setting  out ;  and 
when  he  had  obtained  them,  he  would  no  longer 
trespass  upon  her  condescension.  Sibyl  leant  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand,  and  regarded  him  patiently  till  he  had 
done. 

"  My  commands,"  she  gravely  said,*'  are  of  a  con- 
fidential nature,  and  I  cannot  speak  them  if  you  sit  so 
far  off." 

As  she  tendered  her  litile  hand,  her  features  broke 
through  their  mock  ceremony  into  a  half  smile,  and 
there  was  an  enchantment  about  her  which  could  not 
b«  withstood. 

"  Sibyl,"  he  exclair»ed,  "  why  hare  yoa  taken  such 
pains  to  torment  me  ?" 

"  And  why  have  yon  so  ill  attended  to  the  injunc- 
tions which  I  gave  you  ?" 

"III! — Heaven  and  earth!  Have  I  not  laboured  to 
be  agreeable  till  my  head  is  turned  topsy-turvy  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  and  hind  side  before  as  well,  for  it  is 
any  thing  but  right.  But  did  I  tell  you  to  pursue  this 
laudable  work  with  fuming  and  frowning,  and  doubt- 
ing and  desperation,  till  I  was  in  agony  lest  yon  should 
die  of  your  exertions,  and  leave  me  to  wear  the 
willow  ?" 

The  cavalier  stated  his  provocation  with  much  elo- 
quence. 

"  Dear  Sibyl,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  passed  a  suf- 
ficient ordeal.  If  I  really  po.«!sess  your  love,  let  me 
declare  mine  at  once,  and  send  these  barbarians  about 
their  bus  ness." 

"Or  rather  be  sent  about  your  own,  if  you  have 
any;  for  you  cannot  suppose  :hal  the  specimen  which 
you  have  given  of  your  patient  dis[X)8ition,  is  likely  to 
have  told  very  much  in  your  favour." 

"  Then  why  not  teach  them  the  presumption  of 
their  hopes,  and  tell  them  that  you  despise  them  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  my  father's  friends,  and  because, 
whatever  their  hopes  may  be,  they  will  probably  wait 
for  encouragement  before  they  afl!brd  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  my  opinion  thereupon." 

"  But  has  there  been  any  necessity  to  give  them  so 
much  more  of  your  time, — so  many  more  of  your  smiles, 
than  you  have  bestowed  upon  me?" 

"  And  is  it  you  who  ask  me  this  question? — Oh! — 
is  it  possible  to  mete  out  attentions  to  those  we  love 
with  the  same  indifference  which  we  use  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world? — Would  nothing  do  you  think, — 
no  tell-tale  countenance, — no  treacherous  accent  be- 
tray the  secret  which  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain? 
Unkind,  to  make  poor  Sibyl's  pride  confe.es  so  much!" 

The  cavalier  did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to 
feel  quite  convinced.  He  counted  the  rings  upon  the 
fingers,  which  were  still  locked  in  his  own,  three  times 
over. 

"  Sibyl,"  he  at  last  said,"  I  cannot  bear  them  to  tri- 
umph over  me  even  in  their  own  bright  fancies.     If 


jyou  are  sincere  with  me,  let  us  anticipate  the  slow 
[  events  of  time, — let  us  seek  happiness  by  the  readiest 
means, — and,  trust  me,  if  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  con- 
sent to  our  wishes,  you  are  too  dear  to  despair  of  par- 
don for  having  acted  without  it." 

"  And  you  would  have  me  fly  with  you  ?"  Sibyl 
shrank  from  the  idea; — her  pride  was  no  longer  as- 
sumed in  sport.  "  You  do  >vell,"she  resumed,"  to  re- 
pntacb  me  with  the  duplicity  which  I  have  practised. 
It  is  but  just  to  suppose  that  she  who  has  gone  so  far, 
would  not  scruple  to  make  the  love  which  has  beea 
lavished  upon  her  the  inducement  for  her  disobedi- 
ence ;  that  the  pride  which  has  yielded  so  much,  would 
be  content  to  be  ptirsued  as  a  fugitive,  and  to  return 
as  a  penitent." 

"  Then,  Sibyl,  you  do  not  love  me!" 

"  I  am  not  used  to  make  assurances  of  that  kind, 
any  more  than  I  am  inclined  to  submit  to  the  charge 
of  deceit." 

"  Methinks,  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replied,  with  some- 
what of  bitterness,  "  you  very  easily  take  offence  to- 
night. It  certainly  is  better  to  be  free  from  one  en- 
gagement before  we  enter  upon  another." 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  high,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  mistaken  your 
reasons  for  enjoining  me  to  silence;  for  it  is,  no  doubt, 
advisable  that  your  more  eligible  friends  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  first." 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  higher,  and  the  tears  sprang  to 
her  eyes,  but  her  head  was  turned  away. 

"We  have  staid  too  long,"  she  said,  with  an  efibrt  at 
composure. 

"  I  thank  you.  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  replied,  rising  haugh- 
tily to  depart,  "  for  allowing  me  to  come  to  a  right 
understanding.     And  now — " 

Her  anger  never  had  been  more  than  a  flash, — she 
could  hardly  believe  him  serious,  and  if  he  was  he 
would  soon  repent. 

"  And  now,"  she  interupted  him,  relapsing  into  her 
loveliest  look  of  raillery,  "  Childe  Wilful  would  be 
glad  of  his  picture  again  T' 

"  You  certainly  will  oblige  me  by  restoring  it." 

"  Why  do  you  not  ask  Sir  Lubin  for  it?" 

"  Lady  Sibyl,  I  am  serious ;  and  I  must  beg  to  re- 
mark that  it  can  be  but  an  unworthy  satisfaction  to  re- 
tain it  for  a  boast  to  your  new  lovers." 

"  J  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  boast  of  in 
it.  The  face  is  not  a  particularly  handsome  one,  and 
as  for  him  lor  whom  it  is  meant,  he  has  never  made 
a  figijre  in  any  history  excepting  his  own  letters. 
Here  is  one  in  my  dressing  case, — I  pray  you  stand 
still  now  while  1  read  over  the  wonderous  exploits 
which  you  performed  in  your  last  battle,  for  I  think 
you  niu.st  have  looked  just  as  you  do  now." 

There  is  no  saying  whether  his  resolution  would 
have  been  firm  enough  to  persist  in  his  dire  demand, 
had  not  the  Lady  Sibyl's  attendant  at  that  moment  en- 
tered with  Sir  Lubin's  compliments,  and  it  was  past 
the  hour  when  she  had  engaged  to  ride  with  him. 
Childe  Wilftil's  heart  was  armed  with  a  thicker  coat 
of  mail  than  ever,  and  his  lips  writhed  into  a  bitter 
smile. 

"  Do  not  let  me  detain  you.  Lady  Sibyl,"  he  said, 
perhaps  your  gentlewoman  will  be  good  enough  to 
find    me  the  picture  amongst  your  cast-off  ornaments." 

This  was  rather  too  much,  to  be  exposed  in  her 
weakest  point  to  the  impertinent  surprise  of  her  ser- 
vant. 

"Nay — nay,"  she  replied  in  confusion,"  have  done 
for  the  present; — if  you  ask  me  for  it  to-morrow  I  will 
return  it." 

"  1  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow,  and  it  is  hardly  cora- 
patable  with  Lady  Sibyl's  pride  to  retain  presenta 
which  the  donor  would  resume." 

Her  answer  was  a  little  indignant, — ^his  rejoinder 
was  a  little  more  provoking, — the  maid  began  to  laagk 
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in  her  sleeve, — and  Sibyl  fell  herself  humiliated.  It 
is  but  a  short  step,  in  mighty  sprijs,  from  humiliation 
to  discord ;  and  Sibyl  soon  called  in  the  whole  force 
of  her  dignity,  and  conjured  up  a  smile  of  as  much 
asperity  as  the  Childe's. 

"  No!"  she  exclaimed,"  it  is  not  amongst  ray  cast- 
off  ornaments.  I  mistook  it  for  the  similitude  of  true 
affection,  of  generosity  and  manliness,  and  have  worn 
it  where  those  qualities  deserved  to  be  treasured 
up." 

The  picture  was  produced  from  its  pretty  hiding 
place,  and  carelessly  tendered  to  him. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  remember,"  she  continued 
"  that  there  was  a  fellow  to  this  picture,  and  that  the 
original  of  it  has  as  little  inclination  as  other  people  to 
be  made  a  boast  of." 

"  Undoubtedly,  Lady  Sibyl, — it  was  my  intention 
to  make  you  perfectly  easy  on  that  point." 

The  little  jewel  was  removed  coldly  from  his  breast, 
and  seemed  to  reproach  him  as  it  parted,  for  it  had 
the  same  mournful  smile  with  which  Sibyl  sat  for  it 
when  he  was  preparing  for  the  wars.  He  gave  it 
to  her,  and  received  his  own  in  return.  It  was  yet 
warm  from  its  sweet  depository,  and  the  touch  of  it 
thrilled  to  his  soul ; — but  he  was  determined  for  once 
to  act  with  consistency.  As  he  closed  the  door  he 
distinguished  a  faint  sob,  and  a  feeling  of  self-reproach 
seemed  fast  coming  over  him  ;  but  then  his  honour ! 
Was  he  to  endure  the  possibility  of  being  triumplied 
over  by  such  an  eternal  blockhead  as  Sir  Lubin  ol 
the  Gulden  Dell  ? 

Sibyl  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
soon  after  him,  in  her  riding  dress.  Her  manner  was 
cold  and  distant,  and  she  heard  him  feign  business  at 
home  without  condescending  to  notice  it,  only  there 
was  a  fever  upon  her  cheek  which  spoko  an  unwont- 
ed tumult  of  feeling.  Her  horse  was  at  the  door,  and 
Sir  Lubin  was  ready  to  escort  her  down.  As  she  took 
leave  of  her  cousin  they  were  both  haughty,  and  both 
their  hands  trembled.  In  a  minute  she  was  seen 
winding  through  the  old  avenue.  Sir  Lubin,  who 
was  observed  puking  his  head  from  his  shoulders  with 
all  the  grace  of  a  goose  in  a  basket,  was  evidently 
saying  tender  things,  and,  altogether,  looked  cruelly 
like  a  dangerous  rival.  The  Childe  drew  his  breath 
through  his  teeth  as  though  they  had  been  set  on  edge, 
and  moved  from  the  window  like  a  spirit  turned  out 
ofParadise. 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  ^nd  his  ride  very  satisfactory.  He 
discovered  that  it  was  a  fine  evening; — made  a  cle- 
ver simile  about  Lady  Sibyl's  cheek  and  a  poppy — and 
another  about  her  cruelly  and  a  bramble;  but  ihey 
had  little  or  no  effect.  She  answered  "  no"  when  she 
ought  to  have  said  "yes,"  looked  bewildered  when 
he  asked  her  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  as  he  poetically  ex- 
pressed if,  was  extracting  honey  from  the  flowers  of 
her  own  imagination. 

"  Will  he  indeed  have  the  heart  to  leave  me  thus?" 
said  Sibyl  to  herself  "Unkind — ungrateful — to  take 
my  little  treasure  from  me, — the  sole  companion  of 
nay  bosom,— the  witness  of  all  the  tears  I  have  shed 
for  him, — the  comfiirter  of  all  ray  doubts  of  his  fidelity  ; 
— it  is  gone  for  ever, — I  can  never  stoop  to  receive  it 
back, — 1  never  will  forgive  him, — no,  never, — that  is, 
if  he  be  renlly  gone." 

And  really,  when  she  returned,  he  teas  gone.  Sibyl, 
however,  would  not  persuade  herself  that  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  return;  and  every  night  had  to  take 
her  pride  fo  task  for  having  looked  out  upon  the  road 
all  the  day.  Perhaps  he  would  write ;  and  she  stole 
away,  as  heretofore,  alone,  to  meet  the  tardy  post  a 
mile  off  There  were  letters  for  my  lord, — for  Sir  Lu- 
bin,— for  the  Lady  Jemima. 

"  No — no! — I  want  not  them.  For  the  Lady  Sibyl 
—what  for  the  Lady  Sibyl  ?" 

The  letters  were  turned  over  and  over,  and  still  the 


sarae  deadening  sound  fell  like  a  knell  upon  her  heart 
— "  Nothing  for  the  Lady  Sibyl." 

She  returned  unwillingly  to  her  company,  and  re- 
tired, at  the  first  opportunity,  to  wonder  if  her  cousin 
was  really  in  earnest, — if  he  had  really  deserted  her, 
and  whether  she  had  ever  given  him  cause  so  to  tlo. 
Her  pride  would  seldom  suffer  her  to  weep,  and  the 
tears  seemed  swelling  at  her  heart  till  each  throb  was  a 
throb  of  pain.  Sometimes  she  would  bewilder  her- 
self with  suggesting  other  reasons  than  want  of  incli- 
nation for  his  absence,  and  lor  his  silence.  Might  he 
not  wish  to  return,  and  be  prevented  by  his  family, 
who  had  not  seen  him  for  so  long,  and  wotild  natural- 
ly be  importunate?  Might  he  not  be  fearful  of  writ- 
ing, lest  his  letter  should  fall  into  hands  for  which  it 
was  not  intended,  and  betray  the  secret  which  she 
had  desired  him  to  keep  ?  It  surely  might  be  her 
own  overweening  caution  that  was  afflicting  her,  and 
he  might  be  as  impatient  as  herself  Her  imagina- 
tion would  begin  to  occupy  itself  in  ideal  scenes,  till 
she  forgot  those  which  had  really  occurred,  and  her, 
hand  would  rise  fondly  to  her  bosom  to  draw  forth  the 
semblance  if  her  suffering  cavalier.  Alas!  it  was 
then  that^^r  Sibyl's  deceptive  dreanjs  were  dispers- 
ed. Thdf^cture  was  gone, — was  even  now,  perhaps, 
the  bosom  companion  of  another,  who  pitied  her  with 
smiles,  and  gaily  upbraided  him  for  his  falsehood. 
Then  again  would  the  flush  of  shame  rush  over  her 
cheek,  her  maiden  indignation  determined  to  f()rget 
him,  and  her  wildered  wits  busy  themselves  upon 
plans  of  teaching  him  that  she  had  done  so. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Lubin  began  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  had  made  an  impression.  Sibyl  had 
lost  the  spirit  to  repel  his  advances  as  she  had  done 
before,  and  the  little  which  she  afforded  him  of  her 
company,  was  clearly  a  pretty  stratagem  to  bring  him 
to  an  explanation.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  be  cruel 
in  his  turn,  and  lead  her  heart  thedance,  asheexprea*- 
ed  it,  which  she  liad  led  his, — but  then  she  was  very 
pale,  and  might  have  a  fit  of  illness.  On  the  evening 
when  he  had  resolved  to  make  her  happy,  Sibyl  in- 
deed received  a  letter,  but  it  was  from  her  lover's  sis- 
ter. It  was  full  of  the  gay  rattle  which  usually  cha- 
racterizes the  correspondence  of  hearts  which  have 
never  known  sorrow;  but  it  was  other  news  that  Sibyl 
looked  for.  She  toiled  through  lively  descriptions  of 
fete.-,  and  finery,  and  flirtations,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  read,  till,  at  last,  her  eyes  glanced  upon  the 
name  she  sought.     She  stopped  to  breathe   ere  she 

proceetled,  and  then,  Childe  Wilful  was  gone  to , 

and  was  paying  violent  attentions  to  Lady  Blanche. 

She  lore  the  letter  calmly  into  little  strips; — her  lipe 
were  compressed  with  beautiful,  but  stern  and  despe- 
rate determination.  That  night  Sir  Lubin  made  his 
proposals,  and,  in  the  dilirium  of  fancied  vengeance, 
Sibyl  answered — sho  knew  not  what. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  the  Childe  was  returning 
sadly  home  from  the  Lady  Blanche.  She  was  very 
beautiful, — but,  oh,  she  had  not  the  speaking  glance 
of  Sibyl.  She  was  lofty  and  high-minded  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  gweet  pride  that  fascinated  whilst  it  awed,— 
It  was  the  aspiring  woman,  and  not  the  playful  and 
condescending  seraph.  She  was  accomplished;  but 
they  were  the  accomplishments  approved  by  the  uiv 
dersianding  rather  than  the  heart, — the  methodical 
work  of  education,  and  stored  up  for  display.  But 
Sibyl  was  accomplished  by  Heaven;  her  gifis  were 
like  the  summer  breezes  which  sported  about  him, — 
wild,  exquisite,  and  mysterious, — which  were  the  same, 
whether  wasted  on  the  desert,  or  wafting  delight  to 
the  multitude.  She  was  a  lovely  line  of  poetry  in  a 
world  of  prose, — she  was  a  blossom  dropped  from  Para- 
dise to  shame  all  the  flowers  of  the  earth.  Oh,  but 
Sibyl  was  false!  and  oh,  again,  it  was  just  possible  that 
he  might  be  mistaken.  He  was  sadly  bewildered,  had 
another  bad  head-ache,  and  was  strongly  of  opinioo 
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that  it  was  not  the  way  to  forget  Sibyl  to  put  her  in 
competition  with  other  people.  He  hardly  liked  to 
confess  it  to  himself,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  that,  if 
he  had  any  excuse  which  would  not  compromise  his 
dignity,  he  would  not  turn  his  horse's  head  towards 
the  hall,  and  suffer  the  fiends  which  were  tormenting 
him  to  drive  him  at  their  own  pace. 

It  happened  that  such  excuse  was  not  far  distant. 
He  had  no  sooner  alighted  al  home  than  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  hasty  note,  which  had  been  some  days 
awaiting  him,  from  Sibyl's  father,  inviting  him, — a 
film  came  over  his  eyes,  and  the  pulsation  of  his  heart 
was  paralyzed, — inviting  him  to  what  he  knew  would 
give  him  great  pleasure,  to  Sibyl's  wedding!  Should 
he  send  an  excuse,  and  stay  at  home,  and  prove  that 
he  did  not  care  about  it ;  or  should  he  plunge  headlong 
into  their  revelry,  and  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  of 
the  whole  parly?  INo  matter,  he  would  consic^er  of 
it  on  his  way.  ile  gave  his  steed  the  spur  as  though 
the  good  animal  had  been  Sir  Lubin  himself,  and  set 
out  to  cool  his  blood,  and  shake  his  wits  into  their 
places,  by  a  moonlight  gallop  of  a  liundred  miles. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  hall.  He  was  almost  exhausted  ; 
and  the  preparations  for  festivity,  upon  the  fine  slope 
of  the  chase,  came  over  his  soul  with  sickness  and 
dismay.  The  high  blood  of  his  poor  animal  was  bare 
ly  sufficient  to  answer  the  feeble  urging  of  its  rider; 
and  the  slow  stride,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  deep- 
er and  a  deeper  sob,  seemed  fast  flagging  to  a  stand 
still.  The  Childe  felt  that  he  was  too  late.  He  en- 
quired of  a  troop  of  merry-makers  round  a  roasting  ox, 
and  found  that  the  wedding  cavalcade  had  set  off  for 
the  church.  He  looked  down  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword, — he  was  still  in  time  fi)r  vengeance, — still  in 
time  to  cut  short  the  bridegrof)rn'.s  triumph, — to  disap- 
point the  anticipations  of Spirilsof  fury  !  were  there 

none  to  inspire  a  few  minutes  vigour  into  his  fainting 
steed.  The  steed  toiled  on  as  though  he  had  possess- 
ed the  burning  heart  of  his  master; — troops  of  peasant 
girls,  dressed  fantastically,  and  waving  garlands  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  soon  told  him  that  he  was  near 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice.  They  had  received  a  sheep- 
faced  duck  from  the  head  of  the  blushing  Sir  Lubin, 
— a  sprawling  wave  of  his  long  arm,  thrust,  in  all  the 
pride  of  silver  and  satin,  from  the  window  of  his  coach 
and  six.  They  had  beheld  ihe  fevered  and  bewilder- 
ed loveliness  of  the  lady  Sibyl,  looking,  amongst  her 
bride's-maids,  intense  as  a  planet  amidst  its  satellites, 
and  they  were  all  in  ecstacies,  which,  if  possible,  in- 
creased his  agony.  Another  lash,  another  bound,  and 
he  turned  the  corner  which  brought  him  full  upon  the 
old  elm-embowered  church,  surrounded  by  the  main 
body  of  the  May-day  raullilude.  and  a  string  of  coach- 
es which  displayed  all  the  arms  in  the  county.  He 
sprang  from  his  horse,  and  dashed  through  them  like 
a  meteor.  The  party  were  still  standing  before  the 
altar;  and  he  staggered  and  restrained  his  steps  to 
hear  how  far  the  ceremony  had  proceeded.  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Sibyl, 
who  trembled,  as  it  seemed,  too  much  to  articu- 
late. 

"  More  water,"  said  some  one  in  a  low  voice ;  "  she 
is  going  to  faint  again." 

Water  was  handed  to  her,  and  the  clergyman  re- 
peated—" Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded 
husband  ?" 

Sibyl  said  nothing,  but  gasped  audibly;  her  father 
looked  more  troubled,  and  Sir  Lubin  opened  his  mouth 
wider  and  wider. 

The  question  was  repeated,  but  still  Sibyl  spoke 
not. 

It  was  pronounced  a  third  time, — Sibyl  shook  more 
violently,  and  uttered  an  hysteric  scream. 

"  Oh,  merciful  heaven !"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  im- 
possible!— I  cannot! — I  cannot!" 


Her  astonished  lover  sprang  forward,  and  received 
her  fainting  form  in  his  arms.  A  glance  at  each  other's 
countenance  was  sufficient  to  explain  all  their  suffer- 
ings,— to  dissipate  all  their  resentment.  Concealment 
was  now  out  of  the  question,  and  their  words  broke 
forth  at  the  same  instant. 

"Oh,  faithless!  how  could  you  drive  me  to  this 
dreadful  extremity  ?" 

"  Sweet  Sibyl,  forgive — forgive  me !  I  will  atone 
for  it  by  such  penitence,  such  devotion,  as  the  world 
never  saw." 

"  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  the  bridegroom,  "  but  I  do 
not  like  this  !" 

"  By  my  word !"  added  the  lady  Jemima,  "  but 
here  is  a  new  lover  !" 

By  mine  honour !"  responded  the  lady  Bridget, 
"  but  he  is  an  old  one  !" 

"  By  my  word  and  honour  too,"  continued  the  lady 
something  else,  "  I  i;us[)ected  it  long  ago !" 

"  And  by  my  grey  beard,"  concluded  the  old  lord, 
"  I  wish  I  had  done  so  too ! — Look  you.  Sir  Lubin, 
Sibyl  is  ray  only  child,  and  must  be  made  happy  her 
own  way.  1  really  thought  she  had  been  pining  and 
dying  for  you,  but  since  it  appears  I  was  mistaken, 
why  e'en  let  us  make  the  best  of  it.  You  can  be  bride's 
man  still,  though  you  cannot  be  bridegroom,  and  who 
knows  but  m  our  revels  to-night,  you  may  find  a  lady 
less  liable  to  change  her  mind  ?" 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  understand  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  would  have  come  to  high  words  but  for  the 
peculiar  expression  of  Childe  Wilful's  eye,  which  kept 
them  bubbling  in  his  throat.  He  could  by  no  means 
decide  upon  what  to  say.  He  gave  two  or  three  pret- 
ty considerable  hems,  but  he  cleared  the  road  in  vain, 
for  nothing  was  coming;  and  so,  at  last,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  treat  the  matter  with  silent  contempt.  He 
bowed  to  the  company  with  a  haughty  dive,  kicked 
his  long  sword,  as  he  turned,  between  his  legs,  and 
strode,  or  rather  rode,  out  of  the  church  as  fast  as  his 
dignity  would  permit.  The  crowd  on  the  outside,  not 
being  aware  of  what  had  passed  within,  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  all  right  that  the  bridegroom 
on  such  great  occasions,  should  go  home  alone,  wish- 
ed him  joy  very  heartily  and  clamourously,  and  the 
six  horses  went  off  at  a  long  trot,  which  was  quite 
grand. 

Sibyl  and  her  cavalier  looked  breathlessly  for  wha  t 
was  to  come  next. 

"  The  wedding  feast  must  not  be  lost,"  said  the  old 
lord  ;  "  will  nobody  be  married  ?" 

Sibyl  was  again  placed  althe  altar,  and  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Lubin,  was  handed  the  Cavalier  Wilful. 

"  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded  husband  ?" 
demanded  the  priest. 

Sibyl  blushed,  and  still  trembled,  but  her  faintings 
did  not  return ;  and  if  her  voice  was  low  when  she 
spoke  the  words  "  I  will,"  it  was  distinct  and  musical 
as  the  clearest  note  of  the  nightingale. 


American  Boys. — An  American  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  is  as  much  of  a  young  man  as  an  Euro- 
pean at  sixteen  ;  and  when  arrived  at  that  age,  he  is 
as  useful  in  business,  and  as  much  to  be  relied  on,  as 
a  German  at  24,  or  a  Frenchman  at  50.  Something 
similar  to  it  may  also  be  found  in  England ;  but  nei- 
ther climate  nor  education  produces  it  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  America.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his 
life,  a  young  American  is  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
himself  as  the  principal  artificer  of  his  fortune.  What- 
ever he  learns  or  studies,  is  with  a  view  to  future  ap- 
plication, and  the  moment  he  leaves  school,  he  im- 
merses into  active  life.  His  reputation,  from  the  time 
he  is  ab'e  to  think,  is  the  object  of  his  most  anxioiu 
care,  as  it  must  affect  his  future  standing  in  society, 
and  increase  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 
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THIRTY. SIX    AND    THIRTY-SEVEN 

Old  time  was  taking  his  rounds  last  night, 

As  is  ever  his  wont  to  do, 
To  see  that  the  old  year's  dead  outright, 

Ere  he  turns  his  glass  for  (he  new: 
The  old  Man  passed  in  his  silent  route. 

When  to  Marlborough  street  he  got, 
"  And  people,"  he  said,"  there  live  hereabout, 

If  my  memory  cheat  me  not, 
Who  never  yet,  would  the  old  year  let. 

Pass  quietly  up  to  Heaven  ; 
They  were  tipsy  in  Thirty-six — I'll  bet 

They're  not  sober  in  Thirty-seven  I"     ' 

He  pass'd  the  Ofllce  where  every  day 

Flock  gentleman  and  gipsy. 
And  poor  Lord  Waterl<jrd's  made  to  pay 

Five  shillings  fur  being  lipsyi 
But  never  a  murmur  disiurb'd  the  sleep 

Of  Messrs.  Conanl  and  Dyer, 
But  he  fancied  he  heard  a  murmur  deep 

From  a  window  a  little  higher; 
"  Oho  !"  he  said,  "  at  the  same  old  tricks, 

Two  doors  from  number  Eleven, 
They  were  very  bad  in  Thirty-six, 

But  they're  awful  in  Thirty-seven." 

He  stopp'd  when  he  came  to  the  corner  door, 

And  he  listen'd  there  a  minute, 
And,  "  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  heard  the  roar 

Of  the  laugh  and  song  within  it; 
"  Where  Horace,  and  Poole,  and  CrotbquiU.  were. 

There  was  little  chance  of  quiet, 
But  now  they  have  got  that  Gurney  there, 

Wo  shall  have  a  precious  riot !" 
But  still  they  sang,  till  the  echoes  rang, 

"  The  chance  of  Life's  dice  is  even. 
But  the  bowls  we  mix,  in  Thirty-six, 

May  we  mingle  in  Thirty-seven!" 

"  Let  rogues  and  rebels  go  grumbling  on. 

Declaiming  against  their  betters. 
And  swear  that  oar  liberties  here  are  gone. 

And  that  freedom  is  bound  in  fetters  : 
But  lawyers  over  the  seas  will  fag 

At  our  laws  and  our  institutions, 
And  scraps  be  imported  to  Brobdignag, 

From  England's  Lilliputians. 
Sedition  sticks  to  her  good  old  trick  s. 

And  works  with  the  same  old  leaven, 
But  she  cotildn't  upset  us  in  Thirty-six, 

And  she'll  hardly,  in  Thirty-seven  I 

"  So  here's  a  welcome  to  thee.  New  Year  I 

Tho'  clad  in  thy  mantle  C(fld, 
And  for  all  the  blessings  he  leaves  us  here, 

A  kind  good-night  to  the  old! 
Here's  Gurney 's  health  in  a  bumper-toast. 

May  his  sceptre  be  long  above  us — 
Here's  a  health  to  those  that  we  love  the  most. 

And  to  those  the  most  that  love  us ; 
Come_shine,  come  shower — the  sky  may  lower, 

But  the  pilot-star's  in  heaven. 
And  the  bark  that  it  lighted  in  Thirty-six, 

It  will  shine  on  in  Thirty-seven  !" 

Just  then  a  blue  coat  who  chanced  to  pass 

In  charge  of  a  noisy  Paddy, 
Perceived  old  Time  with  his  scythe  and  glass. 

And  "Harkee!"  he  said,  "good  daddy! 
Take  a  friend's  advice,— leave  them  all  alone, 

For  you're  only  cracking  your  bellows. 
And  you  might  as  well  whistle  to  this  flag-stone 

As  to  any  of  them'  ere  fellows: 
One  Gurney's  there,  in  the  president's  chair. 

And  they'd  heed  not  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
For  in  Thirty-six  though  their  fun  was  rare, 

'Twill  be  rarer  in  Thirty-seven!" 


THE     LITTLE    SHROUD. 

She  put  on  him  a  snow-white  shroud, 

A  chaplet  on  his  head  ; 
And  gathered  early  primroses 

To  scatter  o'er  ihe  dead. 

She  laid  him  in  his  little  grave, 
('Twas  hard  to  lay  him  there,) 

WliPfi  spring  was  putting  forth  its  flowers, 
And  every  thing  was  fair. 

She  had  lost  many  children — now 

Tlie  last  (»f  them  was  gone; 
Atid  (lay  and  night  she  sal  and  wept 

Beside  liie  funeral  stone. 

Oup  nnliiight.  while  her  constant  tears 

Were  iaiiuig  with  the  dew. 
She  heard  a  voire,  and  lo!  her  child 

Stood  by  her  weeping  too. 

His  shroud  was  damp,  his  face  was  white, 

He  said — "  I  cannot  sleep. 
Your  tears  have  made  my  shroud  so  wet, 

Oh,  mother  do  not  weep!" 

Oh,  love  is  strong!— the  mother's  heart 
Was  filled  with  tender  fears; 

Oh,  love  is  strong,  and  for  her  child 
Her  grief  restrained  its  tears. 

One  eve  a  light  shone  round  her  bed, 
And  there  she  saw  him  stand— 

Her  infaia  in  his  little  shroud, 
A  tnper  in  his  hand. 

"  Lo!  mother,  see  my  shroud  is  dry, 

And  I  can  sleep  once  more!" 
And  beautiful  the  parting  smile 

The  little  infant  wore. 

And  down  within  the  silent  grave 

He  laid  his  weary  head; 
And  soon  the  early  violets 

Grew  o'er  bis  grassy  bed. 

The  mother  went  her  household  ways — 

Again  she  knelt  in  prayer; 
And  only  asked  of  heaven  its  aid 

Her  heavy  lot  to  bear. 


THE    SUNSET    HOUR. 

Oh !  come  to  me  at  the  sunset  hour. 
When  the  dew  just  bathes  the  early  flower. 
When  the  tired  day  shall  have  sunk  to  rest, 
Like  a  weary  child  in  the  glowing  west; 
And  feel,  as  its  fading  tints  depart, 
What  a  calmness  steals  o'er  the  fervent  heart; 
As  the  softer  light  which  its  shadows  leave. 
But  lengthens  the  bright  and  the  star-eyed  Eve. 
Oh !  come  to  me  at  the  sunset  hour, 
When  the  dew  drops  fall  like  a  summer  shower, 
When  the  whispering  winds  are  as  soft  and  free 
As  the  air  that  blows  o'er  the  tranquil  sea. 
There's  a  toneless  voice  in  the  evening  breeze. 
As  it  gently  sighs  through  the  waving  trees, 
'Tis  a  sacred  sound,  and  it  murmurs  deep. 
As  the  spirit  breathes  in  a  troubled  sleep. 
Oh!  come  to  me  at  the  sunset  hour. 
Oh  !  come,  ere  the  moon  shall  assert  her  power 
Then  come,  oh !  come,  in  the  light,  and  shade. 
Which  the  mingled  eve,  and  the  daylight's  made. 

C.  H.  Vf. 
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Rousseau  at  Djiury  Lane  Theatre.— -When 
Rousseau  was  in  England,  Mr.  Garrick  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  playing  two  characters  on  purpose  to 
oblige  him ;  they  were  Lnsignan  and  Lord  Chalk- 
stone  ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Rousseau  was  to  be 
present,  the  theatre  was,  of  course,  crowded  to  excess. 
Rousseau  was  highly  gratified,  but  Mrs.  Garrick  told 
me  that  she  had  never  passed  a  more  uncomturtabie 
evening  in  her  life,  for  the  recluse  philosopher  was 
80  very  anxious  to  display  himself,  and  hung  s^o  for- 
ward over  the  front  of  the  box,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  hold  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  that  he  might  not 
fall  over  into  the  pit.  After  the  performance,  he  paid 
a  handsome  compliment  to  Mr.  Garrick,  by  saying, 
"I  have  cried  all  through  your  tragedy,  and  have 
laughed  through  your  comedy,  without  being  at  all 
able  to   understand   the  language  p' 


In  the  year  1823,  Hummel  visited  St.  Petersburgh, 
whither   his  reputation  had  already  preceded  him. 
From  St.  Petersburgh  he  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where 
Field  was  at   that  time  residing.     These   two  great 
artists  had  never  seen  each   other,   and    were  only 
known  to  one  another  by  their  works  and  reputation. 
On  the  morning  after  his   arrival,   Hummel,  whose 
appearance  is  somewhat  heavy  and  somewhat  sloven- 
ly, paid   Field   a  visit,  at   the   Hotel  Garni,   which 
that   artist   then   inhabited.     He    found    him  in  his 
dressing-gown,   smoking   and   giving  instructions  to 
a  pupil.     "  I   wish  to  speak  with  Mr.   Field,"  said 
Hummel.     "  I   am  he,"  said   Field,  •'  What  is  your 
pleasure  ?"  "  I  was  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance; 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  music  j  but  I  see  you   are  en- 
gaged, so  don't   let  me  disturb  you.     I    can   wait." 
Field  begged  him  to  sit  down,  without  any  ceremony, 
merely  asking  him  whether  the  smell  of  tobacco  was 
offensive  to  him.     "Not  at   all,"  said   Hummel,  "1 
smoke  too  !"     The  presence  of  a  stranger  so  discon- 
certed Field's  pupil,  that  he  very   speedily   took  his 
departure.     During  this  time.  Field  had  been  scruti- 
nizing his  visitor,  whose  general  bearing  struck  him 
as  being  somewhat  remarkable;  at  length  he  asked 
'  him  "What  is  your  business  in  Moscow  V     Hummel 
said  he  had  visited  Moscow  in  a  mercantile  capacity, 
and  that  being  a  devoted  lover  of  music,  and  having 
long  heard  of  Field's  extraordinary  talents,  he  could 
not  think  of  leaving  the  city  without  having  heard 
him.     Field  was  civil  enough  to  gratify  the  wish  of 
his  visitor.     And  although  he  perhaps  considered  him 
as  little  better  than  a   Midas,  he   sat  down   to   the 
piano,  and  played  one  of  his  Cappricci  in  his  own 
surprising  manner.     Hummel  thanked  him  repeatedly 
for  his  kindness,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  piano  played  with  so  much  lightness  and 
precision.     Field  answered  in  a  sportive  tone,  "  Since 
you  are  so  very  fond  of  music,  you  certainly   must 
play  something  yourself?" — Hummel  made  some  ex- 
cuses, saying  "  that  when  at  home   it   was   true  he 
played  the  organ  occasionally,  but  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  touch  the  piano  after  Field."     "That  is  all 
very  well,"  said  Field,  "  but  such  an  amateur  as  you 
are,  always  knows  something  to  play,"  and  he  smiled 
in  anticipation  of  the  performance  he  was  doomed  to 
listen  to.     Without  further  parley.  Hummel  now  sal 
down  to  the  piano,  and  taking  the  very  theme  which 
Field  had  just  played,  he  began  to  vary  it  extempora- 
neously, in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  genius,  and,  as  if 
inspired  by  the  occasion,  an  1  indeed,  altogether  in  a 
style  so  powerful  and  overwhelming,  that  Field  stood 
transfixed    with    astonishment.     Dropping   his    pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  drying  his  tears,  he  seized  Hum- 
mel, exclaiming,  "  You  aro  Hummel,  you  are  Hum- 
mel !     There  is  nobody  bat  Hummel  in  the   whole 
world  who  is  capable  of  such  inspiration  !"  and  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  that  Hummel  released  huaoself 
from  the  grasp  of  his  admirer. 


Singular  Antipathies. — ^Every  body  knows  that 
the  Medici  family  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  roses. 
Boyle,  the  philosopher,  could  not  endure  the  sound  of 
water  drawn  from  a  cock.  Erasmus  trembled  at  the 
sight  or  smell  of  fish.  Scaliger  shuddered  at  water- 
cresses.  Henry  III.  of  France  could  not  endure  a 
cat.  Marshal  D' Albert  was  seized  with  faintness  if 
a  sucking  pig  were  put  upon  the  table ;  and  the  Dug 
D'Espenon  would  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  hare;  so 
Tycho  Brahe,  only  that  his  antipathy  exhibited  itself 
in  a  total  paralysis  of  his  limbs  if  he  saw  the  animal 
alive.  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  fell  into  fits  when 
there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon;  and  Uldisalus, 
King  of  Poland,  was  actually  forced  to  fly  from  the 
table,  if  apples  were  not  put  down  before  him.  La 
MoUie  la  Vayer  could  not  endure  music;  yet  delight- 
ed in  the  sound  of  thunder.  Slmkspeare  tells  us  that 
the  sound  of  bagpipes  produced  very  curious  effects 
upon  some  people;  and  a  modern  publication  mentions 
a  Mr.  Rose,  of  Southampton,  who  invariably  fainted 
it  he  saw  a  plate  of  ship-beef.  There  are  a  thousand 
other  instances  will  serve  you  well,  as  showing  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  the  world. — New  Monthly 
Magazine. 


The  following  remarkable  story  is  related  of  the 
plague:  An  individual  retired  to  the  coentry  near 
Adrianople,  for  the  purpose  ol  being  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  contagion  of  the  disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  city.  He  had  remained  more  than  two 
montbs  in  his  retreat,  when  one  day  he  took  a  fancy 
to  shoot  a  crow  which  was  passing  over  his  head.  His 
children  picked  up  the  erow,  and  played  some  time  with 
it.  The  next  day  three  of  his  children  were  succes- 
sively seized  with  the  plague,  and  in  the  space  of 
eight  days  the  house  was  entirely  deserted,  all  its  in- 
habitants having  fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  crow  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
bands  of  those  ravenous  birds  which  had  fed  upon  the 
carcases  of  some  peasants  who  had  perished  of  the 
disease,  and  had  been  abandoned  in  the  fields.  If  the 
story  be  true,  it  affords  a  singular  proof  of  the  conta- 
giousness and  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 


American  Love  of  Occupation. — There  is  pro- 
bably no  people  on  earth  with  whom  business  consti- 
tutes pleasure,  and  industry  amusement,  in  an  equal 
degree  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Active  occupation  is  not  only  the  principal 
source  of  their  happiness,  and  the  foundation  of  their 
national  greatness,  but  they  are  absolutely  wretched 
without  it;  and  instead  of  the  "dolce  far  mente,"  know 
but  the  horrors  of  idleness.  Business  is  the  very  soul 
of  an  American ;  he  pursues  it,  not  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing for  himself  and  his  family  the  necessary  com- 
forts of  life,  but  as  the  fountain  of  all  human  felicity. 
From  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning,  until  late  at 
night,  the  streets  are  thronged  by  men  of  all  trades 
and  professions,  each  following  his  vocation  like  a 
perpetuum  mobile,  as  if  he  never  dreamed  of  a  cessa- 
tion from  labor,  or  the  possibility  of  becoming  fatigued. 
Neither  is  this  hurry  of  business  confined  to  the  large 
cities— it  communicates  itself  to'  every  village  and 
hamlet,  and  extends  to,  and  penetrates  the  western 
forests.  It  is  as  if  all  America  were  but  one  gigantic 
workshop,  over  the  entrance  of  which  there  is  the 
blazing  inscription,  "  No  admission  here  except  on  bu- 
siness" 


Absence  of  Mind. — A  man  entering  the  chambers 

of  Professor  V ,  found  him  with  his  walch  in  the 

saucepan,  and  intently  gazing  on  the  egg,  which  he 
held  in  hia  hand,  watch  fashion,  to  deiernjJne 
time. 
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THEATRE     ROYAL,     LITTLE     PEDLINGTON 


THE   MANAGERS   ROOM. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Liule  Pedlington,  is  to  be  open- 
ed for  the  season  on  Monday  next.  This  being  Satur- 
day, all  within  its  walls  is  bustle  and  activity,  whilst 
crowds  of  suitors  for  an  interview  with  the  manager 
are  impatiently  waiting  without.  Amidst  the  din  of 
hammers  and  the  grating  of  saws,  the  tragedians  are 
on  the  stage,  rehearsing  an  entirely  new  melo  drama, 
to  be  called  the  Hatchet  of  Horror,  or,  The  Massacred 
Milkmaid.  In  the  green-room,  Miss  Warble,  assisted 
by  the  director  of  the  orchestra,  is  practising  the  song 
"  incidental  to  the  play ;"  in  the  pamiing-room,  Mr. 
Smearwell  is  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  scene 
"  painted  expressly  for  the  occasion ;"  in  the  saloon, 
Miss  Sally  Jumps — or,  as  she  is  described  in  the  play- 
bill, Mademoiselle  Sarades  Entrechats — is  endeavour- 
ing to  plaee  her  right  foot  on  her  left  shoulder,  and 
performing  others  of  the  ordinary  exercises  preparatory 
to  the  execution  of  a  grand /)as  seul ;  whilst,  in  a  small 
shed  connected  with  the  stage,  are  the  machinist  and 
the  property-man,  sewing  up  a  donkey  in  a  cow's  hide 
to  represent  the  "  identical  cow  ef  the  massacred  milk- 
maid.    But  let  us  proceed  to  the  manager's  room. 

At  a  table  covered  with  play-books,  manuscripts,  and 
letters,  in  an  easy  chair  is  seated  Mr.  Strut,  the  "  en- 
terprising and  spirited"  manager.  With  evident  satis- 
faction he  is  contemplating  the  bill  of  the  Monday's 
performances.  At  each  magniloquent  phrase  he  rubs 
his  hands  ;  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  as  they  are 
attracted  by  the  lines  which  stand  prominent,  in  the 
full  dignity  of  large  capitals;  and,  as  he  counts  the 
notes  of  admiration,  which  bristle  on  the  paper  like 
pins  in  the  ornamental  cushion  of  a  lady's  toilet  table, 
his  imagination  riots  in  the  promise  of  nightly  over- 
flows throughout  the  season.  Peruse  the  interesting 
document. 

THEATRE    ROYAL 

LITTLE     PEDUNGTON. 

Mr.  Strut  has  the  heart-felt  gratification  of  announ- 
cing to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  public  in  gener- 
al that  he  has  once  more  the  honor  of  assuming  the 
direction  of  this  Theatre,  which  will  open  on  Mon- 
day next,  and  takes  the  liberty  to  flatter  himself  that 
the 

VARIOUS    AND   NUMEROUS    NOVELTIES, 

ALL  ENTIRELY  NEW !! 

which  are  in   preparation,  and  which   will  succeed 
each  other 

IN  RAPID  SUCCESSION, 

and  which  will  be  produced  in  a  style  of 

SPLENDOUR!  MAGNIFICENCE!  &  GRANDEUR! 

hitherto  unprecedented   and  without  example  in  the 

annals  of  Theatricals,  and  which  will  be  got  up 

regardless  of  expense,  and   without   consideration   of 

outlay! 

and  which  in  point  of 

SCENERY  !    DRESSES  !    DECORATIONS  !    AND   PROPERTIES  ! 

■which  as  they  will  be  prepared  on  a  scale  of  extent 
which  has  never  before  been  attempted,  and  which  is 
novy  undertaken  for  the  first  time,  cannot  fail  to  form 
a  pivot  of  attraction  to 

DEFY  COMPETITION!!! 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  the  pleasing  gratification 
to  announce  that   he    has,    without    any  view  to  the 
consideration  of  expenditure,  succeeded   in  bringing 
together, 
p 


IN  ONE  PHALANX, 

A  COMBINATION  OF  COMBINED  TALENT  !• 

Such  as  has  never  yet  been  amalgamated  withia  th« 

arena  of  the  walls  of  any  theatre,  and 

constituting  a  simultaneous 

IMPETUS  OF  COMBINED  ATTRACTION  ! ! ! 

WHICH    MUST   SET    ALL   RIVALRY   AT    DEFIANCE.'!! 

Mr.  Strut  has  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  many  other  valuable  engagements  which  ha 
is  thinking  of  having  it  in  contemplation  to  enter  into, 
he  has  secured  the  talents  of  the  following  distin- 
guished 6lites: — 

Messrs.  SNOXELL 
WADDLE 
EUGENE  STRUT 
AUGUSTUS  STRUT 
STANISLAUS  STRUT 
STRIDE 
STAGGER 

AND 

TIPPLETON 
Mesdames  BIGGLESWADE 
STRUT 
E.  STRUT 
T.  STRUT 
WARBLE 
M'Ue.  SARA  DES  ENTRECHATS 
Messrs.  Higt,  Nigs,   Pigs,    Wigs,    Gigs,  C.  Gigs,   T. 

Gigs,  R.  Gigs,  Brigs  and  Knigs. 

Mesdames  Nobs,  Hols,  Dobs,  F.  Dobs,  L.  Dobs,  J.  Dobs, 

\iSf(^s,  P hobs,  and  Snobs, 

AND 

MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES, 
{Her  first  appearance  on  any  stage.) 

The  performances  will  commence  with,  for  the  first 
time,  an  entirely  new  Melo  drama,  never  before  per- 
formed, founded  on  the  affecting,  barbarous  and  inter- 
esting murder  of  Martha  Squigs,  to  be  called 

THE  HATCHET  OF  HORROR: 

OR 

THE    MASSACRED    MILK-MAID. 
Principal  characters  by  the  following  unprecedented 

castil! 

Messrs.  SnoaeU,    Waddle,   Stride,  Eugene  SlrtU,  and 

Stagger. 

Mesdames  Biggleswade,  T.  Strut,  Hfiss  Warble, 

(With  a  Song.) 
MUe  Sara  Des  Entrechats,  (with  a  Pas  Seal,) 

AND  THE   PART   OF 

MARTHA  SQUIGS,  (the  Massacred  Milk  Maid,)  br 

MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES. 

In  the  course  of  the  piece  will    be  introduced  a  new 

and  splendid  representation  of  the 

FATAL   COW-HOUSE, 

In  which  the  Murder  was  committed ! 

Together  with  the  identical 

Blood-stained  Hatchet,  with  a  lock  of  the  victim's  hair 

sticking  to  it !! 

With  which  the  Murder  was  committed!!! 

At  the   conclusion  of  the  piece,  a  favorite  Song  by 

MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES. 
After  which  an  entirely  new  and  elegant  Burletfa  with- 
out songs  or  any  musical  accompaniment 
whatever,  in  one  act,  to  be  called 
ALL    ROUND    MY    HAT. 
With  the  following  powerful  cast!'' 
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MR.  TIPPLETON, 

Meters.   Pigs,  Gigs,   and   Briggs ;    Mesdaraes  Hobs, 

Phobs  and  Snobs, 

and  (with  a  Song,) 

MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES. 

Wtevifms  to   whidh,  for  the  first  time,  a  foshioaable 

luterlude  to  be  raUed 

WHO    ARE     YOU? 

The  principal  characters  by 

Messes.  Tipfleton  and  Gigs, 

AND 

MrSS  JULIA  WRIGGLES 

To  l)e.preceded  by  an  occasional  address,  to  be 

spoken  by 

MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES. 

Prior  to  which,  the  favorite 

BRDADSWORD   HORNPIPE, 
BY 

MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES. 

In  the  course  of -the  evening,  a    laughable    Comic 

Song  by 

MR.  AUGUSTUS  STRUT. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with,  never  acted,  a  laughable 

Farce,  to  be  called 

SHE  SHALL  BE  AN  ACTRESS. 
Colonel  Dash,  Miss  Julia  Wriggles! 

Harlequin,  Miss  Julia  Wriggles! 

Venus,  Miss  Julia  Wriggles!!! 

Molly  O'Rooney,  (tea  biuh 


Miss  J  ulia  Wriggles!!!! 
Miss  Julia  Wriggles!!!!! 
Miss  Julia  Wriggles!!!!!! 
Miss  Julia  Wriggles!!!!!!! 


Girl,) 

Jeannte^M'Bride  (a  Scotch 
Girl,) 

Eugenie  La  13elle  (a 
French  Girl,) 

Matilda  Schwabstz,  a  Ger- 
man Girl,) 

AND 

Lady   Clara  Lovely,   (an 

English  Lady  of  Fashion,  Miss  Julia  Wciggles!!!!."^!!! 
Oa4lu»  occaaion,  Mr.  SNOXELL  and  Mrs.  BIGGLES- 
WADE will  perform. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  TLPPLETON  will  perform. 
On  this  ocoasion    Miss   JiULIA  WRIGGLES.   Miss 
WARbLE.and  M'Ue  SARA  DES  ENTRE- 
CHATS will  perform. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  TIPPLETON  and  Miss  JULIA 
WRIGGLES  will  perform  in  two  pieces!!! 

On  this  occasion  the  WHOLE  of  the  powerful  and 
unprecedented  Company  engaged  at  this  theatre,  and 
announced  as  above,  to  perform  in  the  evening's  per- 
formances, WILL  PERFORM!!! 

"This  will  do!"  exclaimed  Strut,  as  he  finished  tjie 
reading  of  this  extraordinary  announcement.  "  This 
fttuit^xi.  If  this  don't  bring  them  it"fl  all  over  with 
the  legitimate  drama." 

*d[r.  Sirut  rang  Ibe  bell  for  Stumps,  the  messenger 
of  the  theatre. 

Strut  Is  Mr.  Dumps,  the  treasurer,  in  the  thea- 
tre? 

Stumps.  Yes,  Sir ;  he  is  up  in  the  treasury,  very 
"busy  sorting  the  chedks  for  Monday  night. 

JBlnrf.  Tell  him  1  wish  to  see  him  when  he  is  -at 
leisure.  And,  Stumps  !  Js  .^Mr.  Tippleton  arrived 
yet? 

Stumps.  I  have  not  ^leen  hhn,  sir.  But  I  believe 
that  in  that  heap  of  letters,  you  will  find  one  Irom 
him. 

Sfra^.  Letters! 'Ha!  I  have  not  had  time  to  open 
them.  One — ^^five — ten— fifteen— twenty— twenty- 
three!  Twenty-three  letters  to  read  and  reply  to! 
If  1  were  not  lapprAensive  that  miy  jJorrespondentS' 
-would  suspect  ifaot  I  ooi^  not  <write  a  common  letter 


with  common  propriety,  I  would  follow  the  example 
of  Scrubs,  the  manager  of  Theatre  Royal,  F«dg«bo- 
rough,  and  mount  a  private  secretary.  Let  me  see. 
Ha !  this  is  it !     ConfouiMi  the  long-winded  fellow. 


Three  closely  written  pages,  containing  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  he  chanced  to  miss  yesterday's  coach, 
by  which  accident  he  was  prevented  being  at  Little 
Pedlington  last  night;  and  one  line  (in  a  postscript) 
informing  me  of  all  I  care  lo  know — "  Shall  be  with 
you  in  time  for  rehearsal  to-morrow !"  Now,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Tippleton  comes,  let  him  be  sent  to  me.  And 
Stumps !  You  have  a  list  of  the  persons  1  have  ap- 
pointed to  see  me  here  ? 

Slumps.  Yes,  Sir. 

Strut.  Then,  mind  me !  I  am  not  to  be  seen  by  any 
one  else  upon  any  pretence  whatever. 

Stumps,  having  received  his  instructions,  quits  the 
room. 

"  And  now  to  read  my  letters !"  exclaims  the  mana- 
ger. "On  the  eve  of  my  opening,  they  are  doubt- 
less all  upon  subjects  of  importance  and  interest  to 
me." 

He  opens  the  first  of  the  heap,  and  reads ; — 

"LMe  Pedlington. 
"Saturday  morning. 
"  Dea&  Sir, 

"  As  a  lover  of  the  drama,  and  a  well-wisher  of 
yours,  permit  me,  though  almost  a  stranger  to  you,  to 
express  my  delight  at  your  having  resumed  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  theatre.  The  drama  must  he  sup- 
ported ;  and  the  magnificent  bill  you  have  just  issued 
confirms,  what  never  has  been  doubted,  that  under 
your  liberal  and  spirited  management,  it  will  deserve 
support.  Pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  thus  wishing 
you  success,  and  assuring  you  that  no  one  is  more  anx- 
ious to  promote  it  than 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"  Ephraim  Snargate." 

"Upon  my  word," says  Strut,  "this  is  gratifying. 
After  this,  who  shall  say  there  is  no  patronage  for  the 
theatre  in  Little  Pedlington?  But  stop!  here  is  some- 
thing more :" — 

"  Please  turn  over.  Postscript.  Could  you  oblige 
me  with  an  order  for  two  for  your  of.ening  night?" 

"  Ha !  one  of  the  true  patrons  of  the  drama.  Un- 
der such  auspices  I  mu^t succeed.     Well !  to  the  rest.' 

"  Vale  of  Health,  L.  P. 

"  Saturday  morning. 

"Miss  Crippb  presents  complrments  to  Mr.  Strut — 
would  be  obliged  by  an  order  for  two  on  Monday. 
Miss  C.  wishes  two  places  to  be  kept  for  her  on  the 
front  row  of  one  of  the  stage-boxes — whichever  may 
be  most  convenient  to  Mr.  S.— though  the  left-hand 
side  is  her  favorite  side  of  the  house. 

"  Should  Mr.  S.  happen  not  to  be  in  the  theatre 
when  this  note  arrives,  he  will  have  the  kindness  to 
send  the  orders  to  the  V.  of  H,  by  his  mes.«enger;  as 
Miss  C.  cannot  conveniently  send  for  them,  her  maid 
being  engaged  washing," 

"Well!  cool,  it  must  be  acknowledged!"  cries  Strut. 
"  My  announce-bills  are  scarcely  dry,  the  last  year's 
dust  is  scarcely  swept  from  the  stage,  ere  1  am  thus 
beset  tby  my  friends  and  pai'pons  !  Come!  to  the  neat 
Business  at  last ! — From  Bellowmore,  the  ^reat  trage- 
dian, who  leads  the  business  at  Dunstable.  This  is 
worth  Attending  lo." 

"  Sir, 

"  It  is  not  my  wtention  to  play  anywhere  this  sum- 
mer, [  T'hen,  why -ilte  plague  does  he  mxrile  to  vie  ?] — "my 
health,  owing  to  my  great  exertions  for  some  timepast^ 
■rendering.it  iQpefative  upon  me  tluit  I  should  i^caain 
quiet  for  a  few  weeks.    No  doubt  you  have  ieamt 
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ftoro  alEie  iiew^papets  that  I  -harve  daBmciimmeaaely 
wherever  I  have  acted," — [OhI] — "and  my  last -night 
at  Dunstable,  produced  the  greatest  receipt  ever  knownV 
— ^[^^!]— "iBut  limust  consider  my  iheallh ;  and,v*o  -re- 
soived  to  do,  I  have  refused  engagements  of  theiUiBst 
aduaotageous  kind,  which  have  been  pressed  -upon 
me  from  all  parts  of  the  country."— [A/i!  Aa!]— "  My 
apothecary  prescribes  a  few  weeks  of  the  air  of  Little 
P«dlingtqn:"— [/  see.] — "and,  should  my  health  im- 
prove by  it,  perhaps  I  might  have  no  objection  to  go 
the  round  of  my  principal  characters.  I  have,  over 
and  over  again,  refused  eight'tenths  of  the  clear  re- 
ceipts and  a  free  bmefit,  for  a  twelve  nights'  engage- 
ment, in  ibeatses  hold'mg  -mere  than  yours.  If  you 
could  make  it  worth  my  while,  by  advancing  upon 
these , terms,  ancZ  my  health  should  so  much  improve  as 
to  finable  tne  to  emaunter  ike  fatigue  of  twelve  performan- 
ces, perhaps  I  .should  have  no  objections  to  treat  with 
you. 

"  Years, 
•SAtfUUSTus  iFrbo.  Bellowmo«,e." 
"  Favor  me  with  your  immediate  reply,  as  I  am  not 
quite  decided  whether  to  rusticate  at  L.  P.  or  Fudge- 
boroBgh,  -whet e  (as  I  understand)  Mr.  Scrubs  is  strain- 
lag  every  nerve  tosecufe  attraction." 

■"  Tragic  and  dignified,"  observed  Strut.  "  Worth 
consideration,  though.  Let  me  see.  Eight-teaths  ? 
That  will  leave  two-tenths  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  company,  the  orchestra,  painters,  .tailors, 
carpenters,  servants,  ,&c.-^and  myself. — I  must  con- 
Bult  Dumps  upon  the  matter.     Now  to  the  aext." 

"Mv  Dear  Strut, 

"  Perhaps  you  may  remember  meeting  me  one  even- 
ing last  season  at  Mr.  Kummin's  conversazione,  where 
I  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  very  delightful  chat  with  you. 
You  may  recall  the  circumstance  to  mind — though 
my  name  may  have  escaped  your  recollection,  as  we 
never  met  but  that  once — by  my  haviqg  had  the  good 
fortune  to  agree  entirely  with  you  in  every  thing  you 
said  upon  every  subject,  and  by  my  requesting  you  (at 
the  end  of  our  confab)  to  take  me  behind  your  scenes, 
and  to  give  me  an  order  for  the  following  night's  per- 
formance,— both  which  requests  you  most  politely, 
dbligingly,  and  good  naturedly  granted.  I  like  your 
bill  Amazingly — it  must  carry  all  Little  Pedliugton  he- 
fore  it.  I  should  like  much  to  bring  Mrs.  A.  jand  ray 
young  folks  to  witness  your  first  night's  triumph— 
which  will  be  a  glorioas  one,  and  well  do  you  deserve 
it,  my  dear  fellow— but,  as  they  are  just  clearicd  of.the 
sick-list,  you  can,  perhaps,  spare  me  a  private  box  for 
them.  However,  should  this  be  at  all  inconvenient 
to  you,  use  no  ceremony  about  saying  so ;  in  wiiich 
case,  orders  for  six  must  content  us,  and  we  must  do 
the  best  we  oan  for  ourselves  in  the  public  boxes.  On 
occasions  like  this,  one  is  Jbound  ito  make  some  jsacri- 
fice  of  one's  own  conv.enionce  to  the  advantage  of ,ib€ 
house. 

"Wishing  you  every  success,  believe  me,  my  dear 
fellow, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 
"Andrew  Askjenouqh. 
"  P.  S.  Do  drop  in  this  evening  and  take  a  frioudly 
dish  of  tea  with  us." 

«  Goafound  his  impudence !"  exclaimed  Strut,  as  he 
threw  down  the  letter.  "This  from  a  man  who,  «c- 
otffding  to  his  own  confession,  never  spoke  to  me  but 
QBoein  his  life,And  wJho  doubts  whether  I  shall  even 
rflcoUiect  ihis  n«n*e  !  Well;  there  are  many  more  like 
hira  m  ,LiiUle  Pedlington.  Wow  to  proceed;"  And 
he  eontinued  ito  (Open  and 'read  his  letters. 

"  Capt.  rSniggewton's  best  oompHments  *  **  *  •*  cnr- 
ders  ,for  two." 

"Mrs.  Stint'em  presents  her  kind  regarda  and  **  •* 
QsdeM  rfi)r>4ouc-" 


"Dr.  Drenoh  presents  hie  very:best  respects*** 
congratulates  him  *  *"*«pirit -and  enterprise"***  suc- 
cess *  *  *  every  true 'lover  of  the  drama'*  *'*  oblige 
him  with  orders  for  three,  or  so." 

"Mr.  Snargate,  Sen.  will  esteem  it  a  fevor  if  Mr. 
Strut  will  send  him  orders  for  himself  and  lady.  'He 
would  not  trouble  him,  but  that,  fond  as  he  is  of  a 
play,  he  is  fsee  to  confess  that  these  are  not  times  for 
people  to  spend. money  for  theatrical  amusements.  "He 
sincerely  wishes  Mr.  Strut  every  success." 

"  All  singing 'to  the  same  tune,  by  the  Lord  Harry! 
So,  because  these  are  not  times  for  people  to  pay  for 
their  amusements,  I  am  expected  to  open  a  theaire 
gratis  I  One-half  q^  Little  Pedlington — the  jxtlrenB 
of  /the  drama— ^re  of  this  opinion  ;  the  other  half — 
the  would-be  fashionables,  the  little  Great,  who  ima- 
gine that  when  they  have  voted  the  theatre  -vulgaxD 
ihey  have  «stablislied  their  own  claim  to  be  consider- 
ed somebodies  and  aoraethings — never  to  play  «t  all. 
Thus,  between  the  two  parties,  my  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  in  .a  hopeful  w-ay !  Well ;  on  with  my  corres- 
pondents. 


"Sir, 

"  Being  out  ofif  anengagement  shud  'be  'glad  -to  en^* 
gag  in  your  kumpny  if  yooan  find  Rometo  engag-rae. 
1  hav  lead  the  Bisnies  in  Mr.  Scrubs  kumpny  att 
Fudgebery  for  .2>ears  besides -staring  att  other  plasis 
inn  my  Princeple  Pals.  iLeft  Mr.  S.  kumpny  beeas 
Mr.  S.  find  me  2  shilans  .&  deduokt  out  off  my  sallyry 
laatsataday  -becas  i  refus  to  leaf  the  stag  wen  i  was  re- 
housing Richard  Sd  upon  Mrs.  S.  haven  the  impotence 
toe  order  me  toe  goe  toe  the  Buchers  toe  fetch  the 
muton  chopps  for  thare  dinner  &  i  apel  toe  yo  Sir  if  i 
warn,  write  to  uphold  my  digginty  &  refus  toe  goe 
toe  fetch  the  chopps  haven  to  play  Richard  that  very 
nit.  €lir  i  dont  pretend  to  kom par  mysuJf  with  Mr. 
Tipiltin  and  Mr.  Snoxil  but  i  send  yo  a  peas  cut  ottt 
ofl  the  Fwigebery  Gaoete  toe  shoe  what  they  sed  i>ff 
me  at  my  bendnfit  when  I  plaid  Archer  inn  the  Bos- 
trantygum  after  which  lipt  threw  a  Noop  '15  feet  i. 
Also  sung  2  komac  songs  with  grat  applaws — -after 
which  Othelio  in  2  ax— ^he  hole  to  conklud  With 
litel  pikel  inn  the  Spile  chile.  Sir  i  inolos  a  list  of  103 
pats  what  i  am  quit  compenent  to  play  &  am  quitup 
inn  itham  &  end  :get  out  ofif  my  bed  any  nit  and  play 
them  at  amounmins  notis.  <Stopin  for  your  reply  i  -am 
Sir  yor  xaoai  humbil  servant  toe  comarnd 

"  Chas.  Sevjuour  St.  Egremont. 
^^P.fi.  i>ean  valso   manige  the  gash  lites,  dans  tiie 
tit  rop,  and  mak  fire  works." 

"^  80,  Mr.  6t.  Egremont !  A  gentleman  who  can 
play  every  thing,  from  Archer  in  the  '  Beaux  Strata- 
gem,' and  Richard  the  Third,  down  to  Little  Pickle  in 
the  'Spoilt  Child,' — sing  comic  songs,  and  leap  through 
a  hoop  fifteen  feet  high,  into  the  bargain  is  worth  at- 
tending to.  But  as  to  the  praises  of  the  Fudgeborough 
Gazette,  on  the  occasion  of  your  own  benefit,  I  have 
been  mat>ager  of  a  play-house  long  enough  to  knq,w 
how  to  value  that." 

Here  was  a  loud  tap  at  the  door.  "  Come  in  !"  cried 
the  manager;  and  Mr.-Snoxell,  tbe  leading  tragedian, 
with  a  painted  wooden  hatchet  in  his  hand,  entered. the 
room. 

"  Mr.  Strut;"  said  the  tragedian,  in  an  angry  tone, 
"  I  have  a  complaint  to  make — two  complaints  ;  in 
short, -Sir,  I  have  many  complaints  to  make,  in  the 
first  place.  Sir,  look  at  this  hatchet." 

Strut.  Well.'Sir:  what's  the  matter  with  iti 

iS7Kwce?Z.  Matter,  Sir !  Do  you  expect  that  I  sJiottH 
go  on  at  night  with  such  a  thing  as  this  for  a  hatcl^etf 

Strut.  'W^y,  really,  Snoxdll,  it  «eems  to  me  that  the 
property  is  remarkably  well  made. 

Snoxell.  Well  made!  well  made!  See  .thi8,^r. 
(PiiiMingto  a  ^lay-bill.)    You  have  made  a  lin«  of  it 
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in  your  bills.  The  public  will  expect  something.  One 
little  dab  of  red  ochre — one  paltry,  small  tuft  of  horse 
hair  glued  to  it !  Why,  Sir,  it  won't  be  seen  by  the 
third  row  in  ihe  pit. 

Strut.  Rely  on  it,  my  dear  Snoxell,  it  will  tell  ex- 
ceedingly well  at  night. 

Snoxell.  Very  well,  sir;  I  have  only  this  lo  say:  I 
have  a  reputation  at  slake  in  Little  Pedlington,  and  I 
wiU — not — go  on  at  night  with  such  a  thing  as  this  for 
a  hatchet. 

Strut.  Sit  down  for  a  minute,  Snoxell ;  we'll  see 
about  it. 

Mr.  Strut  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  Stumps  to  send 
Squeaks,  the  property-man,  to  hi0i  Mr.  Squeaks — a 
little  man.  with  a  voice  like  that  of  Punch  in  a  show- 
box — speedily  appeared. 

Strut.  Come  here,  you  scoundrel.  Is  this  a  property 
fit  to  be  given  to  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Snoxell? 

Squeans.  Well,  Sir,  I  made  it  agreeable  to  the  order 
I  got  from  Mr.  Stiffle,  Sir,  the  prompter.  Sir. 

Strut.  And  what  was  his  order,  you  rascal 

Squeaks.  Why,  Sir,  he  ordered  me  to  make  the  iden- 
trical  blood-stained  'atchet,  ^ir,  with  a  lock  of  the 
victim's  'air  sticking  to  it,  Sir,  with  which  the  mur- 
der was  committed,  Sir.  And  there's  the  blood.  Sir, 
and  there's  the  'air  Sir,  and  that's  all  I  can  say  about 
it,  Sir. 

Strut.  Get  along,  you  little  villain,  and  put  more  red 
paint,  and  another  tuft  or  two  of  horse-hair  to  it. 

Squeaks.  Very  well.  Sir;  if  you  please.  Sir.  But  I 
can  ©nly  say.  Sir,  that  'ere  property.  Sir,  will  come  to 
near  ninepence  as  it  is,  Sir ;  and  Mr.  Dumps,  the 
treasurer.  Sir,  will  grumble  at  that.  Sir;  and  if  it 
cemes  to  any  more,  Sir,  Mr.  Dumps  '11  stop  it  out  of 
my  salary  o'  Saturday,  Sir,  and  that  '11  be  very  'ard 
upon  me.  Sir. 

Strut.  Get  out,  you  scoundrel,  and  do  as  you  are  or- 
dered. 

[Squeaks  with  his  blood-stained  hatchet,  with- 
drew.] 

Strut.  There,  Snoxell ;  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Snoxell.  Yes — perhaps. 

Strut.  Now,  what  more  have  you  to  say? 

Snoxell.  Why,  I  have  next  to  say,  1  will  not  act 
Crumps  in  the  new  piece. 

"  Not  act  Gruraps!"  exclaimed  Strut,  with  astonish- 
ment. "Bless  my  soul!  Mr.  Snoxell;  what  can  you 
possibly  object  to  the  part?  It  is  a  very  fine  part,  and 
so  you  said  at  the  reading. 

Smxell.  And  so  I  thought!  but  it  does  not  come  out 
in  acting,  and  I  won't  play  it. 

Strut.  Won't !  Won't  indeed !  Either,  I  am  mana- 
ger in  my  own  theatre,  Mr. — aw — Snoxell,  or — aw — 
you  are.  (And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  Mr.  Strut 
put  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  slid  gently 
down  his  chair,  his  head  falling  back,  and  his  feet 
sliding  under  the  table.) 

Snoxell.  Sir,  I  will  not  play  the  part. 

Strut.  You  won't  ?  Does  it  occur  to  your  recollec- 
tion, Mr. — aw — Snoxell,  that  there  is  such  a  word  as 
"forfeit,"  in  your  articles?  And  that  if  you  refuse  a 
part  Sir,  I  can  forfeit  you  ten  shillings? 

iSnoafciZ.  Forfeit:— Forfeit!  Do  you  say  forfeit.  Sir? 
Forfeit  me!  Snoxell!  "The  heart-rending  Snoxell," 
as  I  am  generally  designated.  That  word  again, 
Mr.  what's— your — name,  and  I'll  throw  up  my  en- 
gagement. 

It  must  here  be  observed  that,  but  for  the  letter  just 
received  Irom  Bellowmore,  the  manager  would  no 
more  have  ventured,  at  such  a  juncture  as  the  pre- 
sent, to  assume  the  tone  he  did  towards  his  leading 
tragedian,  than  attempt  to  swallow  him  alive.  He 
\}sed  the  circumstance  adroitly,  and  the  conversation 
thus  proceeded. 

Strut.  Tlirow  it  up,  if  you  please,  Sir. 

Snoamell.  Throw  it  up!— Mr.  Strut— you— surely  you 


Who  could  you  find  to  lead  your 


What!  Is  he  in  Little Ped- 
have  just  received 


are  not  m  earnest, 
serious  business. 

Strut.  Bellowmore. 

Snoxell.  Bellowmore ! 
lington  ? 

Strut.  No ;  but  here  is  a  letter '. 
from  him. 

Snoxell.  What  can  he  want. 

Strut.  An  engagement.  I  can  have  him  at  a  day's 
notice,  and  upon  my  own  terms. 

Snoxell.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Bellowmore!  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him — think  highly  of  his  talents — but  he 
can  no  more  lead  the  tragic  business  in  such  a  place 

as  Little  Pedlington  than .     I  should  be  the  last 

man  in  the  world,  my  dear  Strut,  to  throw  any  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  your  opening,  as  my  retirement 
from  the  theatre  just  at  this  time  would  do;  therefore 
.  Confess  that — come  now,  confess  that  my  re- 
tirement would 

Strut.  Why — aw— certainly — aw — I — aw — 

Snoxell.  That's  sufficient — I  am  satisfied — I'll  play 
the  part.     But  upon  one  condition. 

Strut.  What's  that? 

Snoxell.  Why,  there's  that  speech,  a  very  fine  speech 
in  the  part  of  Growler,  which  Waddle  is  to  play :  the 
speech,  you  know,  when  he  discovers  me,  with  the 
hatchet  in  my  hand,  lifting  the  latch  of  the  cow-house 
— you  know  the  speech  I  mean — beginning  "  Rumble 
thou  hurricanous  winds,  and  shake  the  trembling  stars 
out  of  their  firmset  hemispheres,  till  all  is  clouded  in 
one  black  ruin."  Now,  I'll  tell  you  in  confidence : 
Waddle  can  do  nothing  with  that  speech.  It  is  too 
much  for  him.  [t  is  riding  fifteen  stone  on  a  pony. 
He'll  not  get  a  hand  lo  it — let  me  speak  it,  and  I'll 
bring  down  three  rounds. 

Strut.  Very  well,  Snoxell.  Speak  to  Dowlas,  the 
author  of  the  piece,  about  it,  and  settle  it  as  you 
please. 

Snoxell.  Bellowmore,  indeed  !  My  dear  Strut,  with 
that  speech  in  the  part,  I'll  make  such  a  thing  of  Grumps 
as  shall  astonish  even  Little  Pedlington. 

Not  only  soothed  but  satisfied,  Snoxell  quitted  the 
room. 

The  manager,  left  to  himself,  prepared  to  answer 
his  correspondents.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  pen  in 
hand,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  violent  thump  at  the 
door.  "  Come  in,"  cried  the  manager ;  and  Mr.  Wad- 
dle rushed  into  the  room.  For  some  minutes  Waddle 
was  unable  to  speak.  With  hurried  and  unequal  step 
he  paced  the  apartment,  he  rubbed  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  drew  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and 
occasionally  gave  a  twitch  under  the  cuffof  his  sleeve 
as  if  a  litile  snow-white  Holland  had  been  there  to 
appear  at  the  summons. 

Strut.  Now,  Waddle;  what  is  it  you  want?  You 
see  I  am  very  busy. 

Waddle.  Want,  Sir?  Want,  indeed!  Why,  Sir, 
what  I  want  is  this :  do  you  expect  me  to  play  Grow- 
ler to  Mr.  Snoxell's  Grumps  ?  That's  what  I  want, 
Sir? 

Strut.  Certainly  I  do.  Sir. 

Waddle.  What,  Sir!  and  cut  me  out  of  the  speech 
about  "  hurricanous  winds!"  Why,  Sir,  it  is  the  only 
bit  of  fat  I  have  in  my  part :  ten  lengths,  and  all  the 
rest  as  flat  aa  a  pancake, — no  possibility  of  getting  a 
hand.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Snoxell — very  great 
— and  think  highly  of  his  talents;  not  but  that  I  do 
think  there  is  somebody  else  in  the  theatre  who  could 
play  Grumps — fine  as  the  part  is — as  well  as  he. 
But  to  add  my  only  telling  speech  to  such  a  part  a?  his 
— where  every  line  would  be  a  hit,  if  he  knew  what 
to  do  with  it — why,  it  is  absolutely  putting  butter  to 
bacon.  However,  Sir,  as  I  have  a  reputation  at  stake 
in  Little  Pedlington,  I  have  thrown  the  part  down  on 
the  prompter's  table. 

Strut.  Very,  well,  Sir ;  then  when  you  go  into  the 
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treasury  next  Saturday,  you  will  find  yourself  minus 
ten  shillings. 

Waddle.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  only  ray  own  opinion, 
that  I  am  not  well  treated  in  the  matter;  but  every 
bjdy  a  t  rehearsal,  from  Mrs.  Biggleswade,  down  to 
little  Laura  Dobs,  who  goes  on  in  the  choruses,  thinks 
so  too.  The  speech  had  belter  been  given  to  Miss 
Julia  Wriggles  at  once,  and  that  would  have  made  the 
thing  perfect 

Strut.  I  desire,  sir,  you  will  make  no  impertinent 
allusions  to  that  young  lady. 

}\addle.  I  don't  intend  it,  sir.  But  even  Mrs.  Big- 
gleswade says,  that  the  whole  bill  is  sacrificed  to  her, 
and  that  every  one  in  the  company  is  made  to  hold  up 
her  train. 

Strut.  Do  you  mean  to  play  the  part,  or  not,  sir  ? 

Waddle.  Why,  sir,  as  my  salary  is  but  twenty-five 
shillings  a  week — although  Snoxell  has  two  pounds, 
— I  can't  afford  to  pay  forfeit.  But  I'll  tell  you  what, 
sir  :  as  I  know  that  withdrawing  my  name  from  the 
piece  would  be  fatal  to  it,  I'll  play  the  part  wilhouttbe 
"hurricane  winds,"  on  condition  that  you  put  me  up 
to  sing  the  "Little  Farthing  Rush-light,"  in  the  course 
of  the  evening. 

Strut.  Very  well,  very  well;  sing  a  hundred-weight 
of  rush-lights,  if  you  choose. 

Waddle.  But  I  must  be  announced  in  as  large  let- 
ters  as  Mr.  Tippleton. 

Strut.  You  shall,  you  shall. 

Waddle.  And  I  must  not  come  after  Miss  Wiggles's 
song. 

Strut.  Very  well. 

Waddle.  Nor  before  her  broadside  hornpipe. 

Strut.  Very  well,  very  well. 

Waddle.  Nor  hetuxen  her — 

Strut.  You  shan't,  you  shan't.  Now,  d — nation  ! 
do  but  leave  me  to  my  business,  and  you  may  come 
on  sing  your  sung  at  three  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  and 
have  the  house  all  to  yourself 

Waddle.  I'm  satisfied.  There  is  not  much  left  in 
Growler,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  see  where  I  can  hit  them  ; 
and  if  I  don't  stick  it  into  Snoxell  in  a  way  to  asto- 
nish all  Little  Pedlington,  you  may  send  me  on  to  car- 
ry a  message — that's  all. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  on  Waddle  when  there 
was  a  gentle  knock  ;  which  being  duly  responded  to 
by  the  permissive  "  come  in,"  Mrs.  Biggleswade — both 
the  Sidtlons  and  the  Jordan  of  the  company — entered 
the  room,  and  took  a  seat  at  the  table  opposite  to 
Strut. 

Mrs  B.  My  dear  soul,  I  see  you  are  busy,  I  have 
but  a  word  to  say.  I  have  been  up  into  the  ward- 
robe, and  there  is  not  a  dress  I  can  wear  for  Dame 
Squigs,  in  the  "  Hatchet  of  Horrer."  I  must  posi 
tively  have  a  new  one  made  for  me ;  and  so  Mrs. 
Tinsel,  the  wardrobe-keeper,  says. 

Strut.  My  dear  Mrs.  Biggleswade,  I  cannot  afford 
any  thing  new,  in  the  way  of  dresses,  for  this  piece — 
not  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  six  penny  ribbon.  I  am  at 
a  ruinous  outlay  in  the  getting-up,  as  it  is:  if  I  get 
clear  for  seven  pounds  I  shall  think  myself  fortunate, 

Mrs.  B.  Then,  my  dear  creature,  what  is  to  be 
done?  There  is  nothing  in  the  wardrobe  that  comes 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  thing:  besides,  you  ad- 
vertise dresses,  and  so  forth,  entirely  new. 

Strut.  Ay;  that  is  a  matter  of  course. 

Mrs.  B.  Well ;  then,  I  suppose  I  must  go  on  for 
Dame  Squigs  in  my  Lady  Macbeth  dress:  for  Mrs. 
Tinsel  declares  fhe  can  do  nothing  to  help  me.  Now, 
my  dear  soul,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Strut.  Why,  my  dear  madam,  according  to  your 
articles  you  are  bound  to  find  your  own  dresses; 
and — 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  yes,  but — this  is  a  sort  of  character- 
dress,  you  know,  and — indeed  the  only  thing  Mrs. 
Tinsel  thinks  can  be  done  is  to  put  the  skirt  I  wore 


in  the  "  Blue  Posts"  to  the  body  I  wore  in  the  "  Cruel 
Murderer,"  with  the  trimmings  from  my  "  Ferocious 
Farmer"  dress.  It  may  look  very  well  at  night ;  and 
if  you  think  that  will  do,  why — 

Strut.  Oh,  it  will  do  very  well. 

Mrs.  B  Then  we'll  manage  it  so.  But,  my  dear 
soul,  you  will  allow  me  to  have  a  new — 

Strut.  Not  a  pin  that  is  not  found  sticking  in  my 
wardrobe  ;  so  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. — How  is 
your  rehearsal  going? 

Mrs.B.  Very  well;  very  well,  indeed. 

Strut.  And  how  is  Miss  Wriggles  getting  on  ? 

Mrs.  B.  That  little  girl  will  do  Martha  charmingly 
— considering.  But  don't  you  think  Miss  Phobs  would 
have  been  better  in  the  part? 

Strut.  Miss  Phobs!  Miss  Phobs! !  A  girl  at  seven 
shillings  a  week,  who  goes  on  in  the  choruses!  Why, 
bless  my  soul !  what  can  you  be  thinking  about?  In 
my  opinion.  Miss  Wiggles  is  the  very  thing  for  it  in 
all  respects. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes;  she  is  tall,  well-made,  handsome; 
and  between  ourselves,  my  dear  soul,  beauty  is  all 
thfit  the  people  look  for  now-a-days. 

Strut.  You  don't  pretend  to  say,  madam,  that  she 
has  no  talent  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Bless  your  soul !  no  :  she  is  full  of  talent 
— but  raw,  very  raw.  Though  that  is  nothing :  for 
wje  know  very  well  that  after  three  or  four  years'  hard 
practice  she  may  turn  out  a  very  good  actress.  Now 
— now  don't  be  angry:  you  know  1  always  speak  can- 
didly, though  1  never  say  an  ill  natured  thing  of  any- 
body ;  and,  considering  it  to  be  the  dear  child's ^rs« 
appearance  on  any  stage — Ahem! — Wigs  was  saying, 
just  now,  he  has  a  faint  notion  of  having  acted  with 
her  for  the  last  three  years  in  Scrub's  company  ever 
at  Fudgeborough. 

Strut.  Wigs  said  so,  did  he  ?     Very  well. 

[Strut  writes  a  memorandum  upon  a  bit  of  paper.] 

Mrs.  B.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  must  do  for  her; 
come  now,  you  must :  she  will  require  a  pretty  dress 
(or  the  part,  and  you  must  let  her  have  the  best  that 
can  be  found  in  the  wardrobe. 

Strut.  Oh,  there  are  some  new  dresses  being  made 
for  her. 

Mrs.  B.  So  ;  I  have  you.     Miss  Julia  Wriggles  can 

have  what  she  pleases,  whilst  poor  Biggleswade ! 

Oh,  you  naughty  man!  But  I  hope  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Strut  has  no  iioiion 

Strut.  I  must  request,  madam — desire,  madam — no 

insinuations,  madftm That   young  lady,  madam,  is 

a — a — niece  of  mine,  and — and — 

Mrs.  B.  Of  course,  of  course  ;  and  it  is  natural  that 
one  should  do  the  best  for  one's  own  family. — Ahem ! 
— but  I  never  heard  that  you  had  a  brother — or  a 
sister ;  and  1  know  poor  dear  Mrs.  S.  has  not ;  so  how 
can  she  be  your  niece?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Now  don't 
be  angry.  Your  cousin,  your  cousin,  it  is  all  one. — 
Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Well ;  I  mustn't  keep  the  stage  wait- 
ing. By  the  bye,  whilst  you  have  the  pen  in  your 
hand,  just  write  me  an  order  for  two  for  Monday. 

Strut.  Very  sorry  to  refuse  you — not  a  single  order 
will  be  admitted. 

Mr?.  B.  Very  well,  very  well.  Ha!  ha!  ha  !  Oh 
you  naughty  man  !  Biit  you  must  give  an  order  or 
two  t<»  p(<or  little  Wriggles.  One's  own  niece,  and 
a  first  appearance,  too !  She'll  require  support,  you 
know.     Ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

Mrs.  Biggleswade  obeyed  the  call-boy's  summons 
of"  Every  body  for  the  last  scene,"  and  quitted  the 
room 

Again  Mr.  Strut  resumed  his  pen ;  but  he  had  pro- 
ceeded no  fariher  in  his  answer  to  the  first  of  his  let- 
ters I  hati — "Sir,  In  rep — "  when  (without  the  usual 
formality  of  tap  tap)  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Miss  Julia  Wriggles — the  talented,  the  refined,  the 
elegant,  appeared. 
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Strut.  Well,  my  lave,  what  do  you- wawt? 

Miss  W.  My  love,  indeed  !  What  a  fool  you  are  I 
My  love  I  Do  yoii  want  to  be  heard  all  over  the  thea* 
tre,  you  stupid  fool  ? 

Strut.  Well,  dear,  1  only  spoke. 

Miss  W.  Spoke,  indeed  !  Hold  your  tongue,  do. — 
An'i  I  to  play  Colonel  Dash  in  "  She  Shall  be  an  Ac- 
tress?" And  an't  I  to  go  on  in  male  attire?  Hold 
your  tongue.  Then  why  an't  it  printed  in  the  bills — 
Colonel  Dash,  in  male  attire,  by  Miss  Julia  Wriggles  ? 
Hold  your  tongue.  Every  one  of  them  'ere  bills  as 
is  gone  out  must  be  called,  and  fresh  'un's,  with'  my 
name  in  male  atiire,  must  be  printed. 

Strut>.  Preposterous,  my  love!  Are  you  aware  that 
to  bill  such  a  town  as  Little  Pedlington  costs  nearly 
eight  shillings? 

Miss.  W.  Hold  your  tongue  :  I'll  have  it  done.  At 
least,  it  must  be  done  in  the  bills  of  the  day,  and  that^a 
letting,  you  off  easy.  Hold  your  tongue.  Do  it,  or  I 
shall  just  walk  myself  back  to  fudgeborongh,  and  then 
where  are  you  ?  And  then,  again  :  I  find  the  people 
here  complain  of  your  late  hours — that  they  can't  get 
to  bed  before  eleven  o'elock  ;  and  I'm  not  going,  to 
stand  playing  'em  out  at  that  time  o'  nightw  The"  Ac- 
tress" must  be  done  as  a  middle  piece. 

Strut.  But,  my  dear,  darling  creature,  it  cam't  be. 
Mr.  Tippleion — the  "  facetious  Tippleton,"  as  he  is 
called  here — always  stipulates  for  the  middle  of  the 
evening. 

Miss  W.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  fool!  I 
don't  care  for  Tippleton,  or  you  either.  If  you  don't 
do  iti,  I  walk  myself  off  to  Fudgeborough,  that'*  all. 
And  the  dress  they've  made  me  for  Martha  Sqtiigs 
won't  do  by  no  raaruier  o'  means.  They  must  make 
me  another.  Hold  your  tongue.  And  if  they  dam 
even  to  show  me  that  dress  again,  111  tear  it  into  ten 
thousand  million  of  atomsv  Hold  your  tongue^  and 
immediately  give  orders  to  Tinsel  to  obey  my  oniers, 
and  make  me  whatever  I  think  proper  to  orderr;  or 
this  very  day  I  walk  myself  off  to  Fudgeborougb. — 
And  that  reminds  me — give  me  some  orders. 

Strut.  Really,  Julia,  I — I  can't.  Orders  won't  go; 
and  I  have  just  refused  Mrs.  Biggleswade. 

Miss.  W.  I  don't  care  for  that.  Mrs.  Biggleswade 
may  stand  being  refused  ;  I  don't,  you  know.  Hold 
your  tongue.  Give  me  a  dozen  double  box-orders,  if 
I  want  more  I'll  send  for  them.  Hold  your  tongue. 
I'm  called.  Now,  remember  whatTve  told  you  to  do; 
and  if  it  an't  done  in  less  than  no  time  at  all,  I  just 
walk  myself  back  to  Fudgeborough  ;  and  then  how 
will  you  look  ? 

Miss  Julia  Wriggles  bounced  out  of  the  room;  At 
the  same  moment,  the  manager  was  cut  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  deep  sigh  by  the  entrance  of  Stumps. 

Stumps.  The  gentleman  who  sent  the  new  tragedy 
the  other  day,  sir,  wishes  to  see  you.  He  will  be  glad 
of  y»ur  answer  about  it. 

Strut.  Busy, — can't  see  him, — no  answer  at  pre- 
sent,— must  come  some  other  time. 

Stumps  Yes,  sir.  And  Mr.  Bray,  sir,  the  man  that 
belongs  to  the  donkey,  is  here 

Strut.  The  donkey-man  !  Why  didn't  you  show 
him  in  instantly  ?  Admit  him.  Oh,  here  he  is.  Bray, 
my  dear  fellow,  how  d'ye  do?  Devilish  glad  to  see 
y^u.  Take  a  seat.  Well,  how  did  yx)ur  donkey  get 
on  at  rehearsal :  d'ye  think  he'll  do  ? 

Bray.  Do!  Why,  Master  Tim,  I  wish  some  of  the 
humane  donkies  in  your  company  would  act.  their 
parts  as  well  as  my  donkey  will  act  his'n.  Sew'd.  up 
in  the  hide,  too,  he  looks  a  'nation  sight  more  like  a 
cow,  than  many  of  t'other's  will  look  what  they've  got 
tO' represent.  To  be  sure,  he  set  offa-brawing  in  high 
style  in  the  principal  scene;  but  that's  natural  enough, 
you  know  ;  even  a  donkey,  when  he  gels  upon  the 
stage,,  likes  a  bit  of  gag- of  his  owm  Hows'ever, 
that  won't  do  at  night,  so  I'll  muzzle  him,.causa  it  arn'l 


in  the  natur'  of  a  cow  to  bray,- youfcoowfwid.  in.  this 
theatre  natur,  goes  afore  all.  Why,  don't  you  hfiwr, 
Tim,  that  for  a  cow  to  bray,  would  be  like  hi*  talking 
a  for&ign  lingo,  just  the  same  as  if  me  and.  you  was 
to  talk  French;  and  the  Little  Pedlingtonians  are  de«p 
enough  to  know  that  a  real  cow,,  as  you've  advertiaed 
him,  would  never  think  of  doing  that. 

Strut.  That's  true.  Now,  as  to  terms^  I  beliiBMe 
we  understand  each  other.  Two  shillings-a.  weeh  fbr 
the  use  of  hira. 

Bray.  That's  to  say,  I  let  him  out  to  play  f(M  thltte 
nights  a  week,  at  two  shillings. 

Strut.  Three  nights!  Nonsense!  thene  was*  no 
such  limitation  understood. 

Bray.  Don't  care.  Mine's  the  principal  donkey-  in 
the  piece,  'cause  he's  the  only  one  ;  and  he  shan^t  in- 
jure his  constitution  by  playing  more  than  three  nights 
a-week  unless  he's  paid- e*tra>  for  it,  just  the  same- as 
the  principal  actors  of  your  ow«.-  Come*— four-pence 
for  each  night  additional,.or  I  goes  directly  and  rips 
him  out  of  the  hide  andi  takes  him  home  ;,  and  if,  I 
takes  away  my  donkey,  vvhat'll  you  do  for  a  cow.?. 

Strut.  Well;  if  I  must,  1  must.    Agreed. 

Bray.  Now,  then ;  what  am  /  to  be  paid? 

Strut.  You  !  for  what  ? 

Bray.  Why,  Master  Tim,  you've  engaged  ray*  don- 
key, but  vou  hav'n't  engaged  me  to  d»ive  hiraf  ha! 
ha !  ha !  and  he'll  be  of  no  use  if  you  don't.  My 
donkey's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  nobody  but  me 
can  manage  hira;  and  1  can't  think  of  taking  at  less 
salary  than  his'n.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  see  I  have 
you  there.  No  use  to  talk;  he  w«on't  move  a  peg,  if  I 
a'n't  with  him. 

Strut  Then  I  must  say,  this  is  tho-raost  unblushing 
piece  of 

Bray.  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Tim  f  it's  ail  fair-  in  a 
Theatre,  you  know.  Besides,  you  OMa't  do  without 
that  haniraal  in^  the  piece  no  more  thaB'  aay^o£  the 
others  ;  so  pay  me  you  masU 

The  manager  having;  no  refiage  but  in  (Knuplioncer 
this  new  and'  uneAi)eeted  demand,  is  agreed,  to,  and 
Mr.  Bray  Xake&  his  leave.  He  is- presently  suoceeded 
by  Mr.  Dumps,  the  Treasurer. 

Strut.  I  am  glad  you  are  corae»  Dumps.  I  am 
expecting.  Tippleton,  and  I  should,  wish,  you  to-  be 
present  when  he  comes  ?  But,  how  do  you  like?  tbe 
bill? 

Dumps.  Hem!  Don't  know;  wants  cutting.  Where's 
the  use  of  saying  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  that  on  this 
occasion  Tippleton  will  perform,  and  Snoxell'  will 
perform,  and  so  forth,  when  you.  have  dready  said  so 
in  the  middle? 

Strut.  The  use  of  it,  my  dear  fellow!  Why,  look. at 
its  length !  A  reader  might  forget  all  lhat>  but  for  suoii 
a  remainder  at  the  end  of  it. 

Dumps.  Then,  why  advertise  "The  Hatchet  «ff 
Horror"  as  a  new  piece,,  when  you  know-  very  well 
it  was  run  off  its  legs  two  years  agp,  over  at  Fudge- 
borough. I  don't  think  that's  q^ite  the  thing  at  the 
Theatre-Royal,  Little  Pedlington. 

Strut  Hush !  Nobody  here  will  be  the  wiser  ferit, 
unless  we  tell  'em.  But  I  say.  Master  Tommy,  1  have 
been  looking^  over  the  salary-list :  it  is  awful ! 

Dumps.  Hmi  hm !    That  wants  cutting  at  any  rate. 

Strut  Then  cut.  Wigs.  He's  a-  bad  actor. — of  ne 
use — and — and  a  troublesome  fellow  in  the  company. 
Pay  him  a  week's  salary  and  discharge  him.  I&ve 
you  seen  the  box-book?     How  does  it  look? 

Dumps.  Hm !  Why — that  don't  want  cutting.  Ooiy 
thirteen  places  taken. 

Strut.  Thirteen  already!  Why,,  raj^  dear  fellow, 
that's  glorious. 

Dumps.  Hm!  The  old  set  of  orderlies  :  the  Critpfs, 
the  Stint'ems,  the  Snat^ates.  They  ha«e?aUi  just,  now 
written  to  me  for  orders. 

Strut  To  you  also?    Wb]{,eoB found  tJaeir  impa] 
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deace !     They  have  applied  to  me  too !     Secure  the 

best  places  in  ray  boxes,  and^ These  be  your  only 

patroRs  of  the  drama.     But,  see  :  here's  a  letter  from 
Bellowmore.    What  think  yoii  of  it  ? 

Dumps.  "  Eight  tenths  of  the  clear  receipts  !  Hra  ! 
Cool.  Better  ask  for  eleven-tenths.  Do  no  good. 
Never  drew  his  salary. 

Strut.  And  what's  your  opinioR  of ?    [Tap-tap.] 

Or)(ne  in. My  dear  Hobbleday,  1  ara  exceedingly 

busy,  and   can't  speak   to  you   now.     Is  it  anything 
v«ry  particular  you  have  to  say? 

HMleday.  No,  ray  dear  Strut,  notliing.  See  you 
are  busy.  No  ceremony  with  rae.  How-do,  Dumps? 
Merely  called  to  wish  you  success.  Saw  your  bill. 
Splendid !  All  Little  Pedlingion  raving  about  it. 
Jalia  Wriggles.  Charming  girl,  I  understand,  eh  ?  No 
doubt  of  your  success.  All  the' to-vvn  will  come.  May 
be  sure  of  one  person,  and  that's  little  Jack  Hobble- 
day.  Go(xl  pair  of  hands,  eh  ?  Well,  I  see  you  are 
busy.  Good  by.  Wish  you  success.  Sure  of  a  bumper, 
^ood  by.  Make  your  fortune,  take  my  word  for  it. — 
Oh!  I  say,  Strut:  could  you  just  scribble  me  such  a 
thing  as  an  order  for  two  for  the^  first  night  ? 

Strut,  f  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  my  dear  fellow; 
but  not  an  order  of  atiy  kind  or  description  whatever, 
w^ill  be  admitted  on  any  account  «r  pretence  whatever- 
Hfowever,  I'll  put  your  name  on  the  free-list  for  the 
season. 

Hobbleday.  No!  Will  you?  Well,  now — really 
— vastly  kind — great'y  obliged — most  flattering  com- 
pliment, I  declare.  Haven't  words  to  express  how 
much  r  am  obliged. 

Sena.  It  is  but  fair,  thoufh,  to  apprise  yoa  that  on 
that  partfcular  occasion,  and  on  every  night  oi  per- 
formance throughout  the  season,  theiree  list  will  be  al- 
te^etfter,  entirely,  and  totally  suspended,  in  toto. 

Hh6hkdety„.  No  matter^  That  don't?  signify*  A 
most  flattering  compliment,  nevertheless.  Grefttiy 
«bKged^ — highly  itattered.  Gbod<  by«,  Strut  Good 
hjt,  Dlimps! 

Thfe  manager  and  his  rig^ht  trusty  cbtmceHor  of  the 
exchequer  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  interrup- 
tion, when  again  they  were  disturbed  by  a  tap  at  the 
doop,  and  Mr.  Tippleton  (who  had  but  just  descwided 
fiom  the  top  of  the  coach)  made  his  appearance. 

Tippleton.  How  are  you,  Strut?  How  do,  Dumps? 
I've  a  complaint. 

Strut.  What!  Ywi  have  scarcely  set  foot  in  the 
theatre,  and  already  you  complain  ! 

Pumps.  Hm  !  What  the  deuce  can  you  find  to 
complain  about?  Haven't  you  the  highest  salary  in 
the  tbentre? 

Tipphlan^  Yes;  and  that's  my  complaint.  Look 
to  my  articles.  Tippleton  is  to  be  pai<l  the  highest 
salaiy  of  any  body — two  poimds  a-week.  Now  I 
have  discovered  that  you  pay  SnoxtrM  two  pounds 
A'^week,  so  thnt  mine  is- no  longer  the  highest  salary. 

Dumps.  And  how  does  that  afltct  you  ?  Snoxell 
llad  eight-and'-thirty  shillings;  llris  season  he  is  ad- 
vanced to  two  pounds.  Would  you  have  us  reduce 
his  salbry  for  a  point  of  form  ? 

Tippbelon.  No.  I'll  injure  no  man,  no  man  shall 
injure  rae.  I'll  tell  you  how  the  affair  may  be  amica- 
bfy  arranged.:  raise  my  salary  to  two-pound  two. 
There. 

Hwmps.  Hwl  And*  where's  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  As  it  is.  we^  slra'h't  di?aw  up  the  curtain  under 
nane^pwind-eighfreew  f  arid'  era-m-  the  house  to  the  roof 
wwcaiit  g«t  mora  than  fifteen  pe«ndte  inter  it, 

Tippbelon.  Don't  care.  Look  to  ray  articles. 
MoKKBif  come  from!  Who  bring  the  money!  Tra- 
gedians?— No.  The  comedians  bring  the  money. 
Who.or*'  the  comedians?  Bobby  Tippleton.  There 
five.  Bobby  Tippleton  musf  be  paid.  Don't  caret  Can 
go  over  to  F udge borough— oorte-  blanche— ary  own 
wljatriik«« 


Strut.  Well ;  I  suppose  I  mnst  comply.  You  sludl 
have  two  guineas. 

Tippleton.     I'm  satisfied. — I'vea  corapliflMnt. 

Strut.     What  now ! 

Tippleton.  Look  at  this  play-bill.  Look  to  ray  ar- 
ticles. My  nara©  to  be  printed  in  the  largest  sized  let- 
ters. See  here. — "  All  round  my  hat." — Tippleton  in 
italic  capitals,  Misi  Julia  Wriggles  in  large  capitals. 
Great  respect  for  Miss  Julia  Wriggles — don't  want 
her  to  hold  up  my  train — won't  hold  up  her  train. 
Things  must  be  altered. 

Strut.  'Tis  a  mistake  of  the  printer's:  it  shall  be 
set  right  in  the  bills  of  the  day; 

Tippleton.     I'm  satisfied. — I've  a  complaint. 

Strut.     Another! 

Tippleton.  "  Who  are  you  ?"  Tippleton  and  Gigs 
in  one  line — Miss  Julia  Wriggles  in  a  line  by  herself. 
Great  respect  for  Gigs,  also  ;  but  Tippleton  must  stand 
alone.  Offered  my  own  terms  at  Fudgeborougb,  re- 
member. 

Strut.     Well ;  that  also  shall  bo  altered. 

Tippleton.     I'm  satisfied. — I've  a  complaint. 

Strut.  And  what — the- — devil — more— can  you. 
find  to  complain  about? 

Tippleton.  You've  sent  rae  a  part  in  a  new  pieee 
to  study. 

Strut.     And  a  very  fine  part  it  ia 

Tippleton.  Don't  say  the  contrary.  But  I  stand  tb 
my  articles.  Willing  to  oblige.  In  these  times-  an 
actor  ought  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  I  pat 
my  shoulder  to  the  wheel :  so  if  it  be  a  good  part,  and 
the  best  part  in  the  piece,  and  I  happen  to  like  the 
part,  and  the  part  should  please  me  in  every  possibte 
respect,  why  I  have  no  objection  to 

Dumpgi  Hm,  hra!  But  there's  no  such  claufle  as 
that  in  your  articles,  I'll  swear  :  though  there  is  soHlV 
thing  about  a  fine  for  refusing  a  part. 

Tippktfm.  Don't  care  for  articles.  Fine*  are  alL 
very  proper — never  could  get  through  buwnefl»iira 
theatre  without  them— any  performer,  high  or  tew, 
who  refuses  a  part,  fine  him — all  right— only  yoa 
mustn't  fine  Bobby  Tipplett)n.  Scrub8>  overat  Fu(%e- 
borough,  has  oflfered  rac' 

Strut.  You  are  a  pleasant  fellow,  Mftster  BhWSyl 
Now,  suppose  I  sign  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and'  alliaw 
you  to  fill  it  up  with  terras,  conditions,  and'  stipula- 
tions, entirely  according  with  your  own  wishes — will 
that  content  you  ? 

Tippleton.  Can't  say — must  loeft  te  my  afrtt<de8. 
Well — I'm    called    to  rehearsal.     Gbod  day. — Stop! 

I've  a  comp No  matter:  I'll  think  it  over,  and  Kit 

you  know  by-andby      [Tipphlon  withdraws.] 

S^ruti  Well,  Dumps,  what  think  you  of  the  appear- 
ance of  affiiirs  nowV 

Dumps.  Hm  !  FU  tell  you  what  I  think :  Tipplefen 
and  Siioxell,  and  Mrs.  Biggleswade  and  Miss  Wrigglbs 
— pull  altogether  as  hard  as  they  will- — won't  dhrw 
expenses  into  the  house. 

Strut.  Psha!  With  such  fhrttering  aBsuranewr  • 
{he  points  to  the  pile  of  applications  for  orders)— »f 
the  siipportof  tha  worthy  towns-people; — ^witH"  su«ii 
friendly,  such  zealous,  such  disinterested  cooperaden. 
en  the  part  of  the  company — The  Thbatrbj  R<9tal» 
LiTTLK  Pedlington,  mu8t  succeed. 

Dumps.     Km,  hra,  hra  !     I  wish  you  may  get  it. 

f*. 

THE    DAY    OF    THE   OPENTFTG'. 

BY  THB  AIItHOR  OF  PAUE  VRY. 

I  was  journeying  to  Cyuttlebury  Abbey,  vdieivFivaa 
engaged  to  spend  a  week  with'  its*  hospitable  pro- 
prietor, ray  friend.  Sir  Swaggerton'  Shuffldi  The  di- 
rect road  toG«i>ttlebury  lies  through  Littler  PedUngKni, 
from  which  it  is  distant  eleven  miles';  and  her*)  at 
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my  old  acquaintance,  Score  well's,  in  High  street,  the 
coach  stopped  for  its  last  change  of  horses.  Scorewell 
came  to  the  door,  and  welcomed  me  on  my  arrival; 
reminding  me,  at  the  same  time, that  it  was  two  years 
•ince  my  visit  to  the  place. 

"But,  Scorewell,"  said  I,  "I  am  not  come  to  stay 
with  you  :  1  am  goin^j  on  to  the  Abbey." 

"  What, sir!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment^ or,  rather,  of  consternation;  "what,  sir  I  not  stop? 
"Why,  Lord,  sir!  I  thought  you  had  come  from  Lon- 
don on  purpose  for  the  occasion." 
"  For  what  occasion  ?"  inquired  L 
"  What  occasion,  indeed !  Why,  sir,  to-night  our 
theatre  is  to  open  for  the  season!  Jt  has  set  all  Little 
Pedlinglon  agog;  and  surely  you  mnsthave  heard  of  it. 
"I  can  assure  yon,"  replied  I,  "that  excepting  the 
few  whom  Fashion  carries  to  talk  at  the  Opera,  or  to 
sleep  at  a  French  play,  the  good  Londoners  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  opening,  or  the  being  open,  of  iheir 
own  theatres.  However,"  continued  I,  "  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  of  a  place  like  this,  is  an  interesting 
event;  so,  os  my  visit  to  Sir  Swaggerton  is  not  timed 
to  a  day,  I  will  remain  and  witness  it." 

Greaily  to  the  satisfaction  of  Scorewell,  I  ordered 
my  portmanteau  to  be  carried  into  the  house.  It  was 
already  2  o'clock;  so,  having  desired  mine  host  to  pre- 
pare an  early  dinner  for  me,  1  sallied  forth  to  visit  all 
my  favorite  spots.  This  1  did  with  that  eager  interest 
which  every  one  has  felt  on  his  first  return,  after  long 
absence,  to  a  place  rendered  dear  to  him  either  by  its 
own  intrinsic  charms,  or  by  the  stronger  charm  of  as- 
sociation. The  Crescent,  the  Market-place,  the  New 
Pump,  the  Vale  of  Health,  Yawkins's  Skittle-ground, 
each  and  all  received  from  me  the  homage  of  a  glance. 
Time  would  hardly  permit  more  ;  for,  to  become  fully 
and  satisfactorily  acquainted  with  the  beauties,  natural 
and  artificial,  of  a  place  of  the  extent  of  Little  Ped ling- 
ton;  to  inspect  with  care  and  accuracy  its  libraries, 
VM  museums,  its  Zoological  Garden,  &c.  &c.  would  re- 
quire the  devoiion  of  at  least  three  good  hours  to  the 
task.  Even  as  it  was,  when  J  had  made  the  tour  of 
the  entire  town,  and  intersected  it  in  every  possible 
way,  devoting  a  minute  or  two  to  the  examination  of 
one  remarkable  object,  a  minute  or  two  to  the  consi- 
deration of  another,  I  found  it  was  aimost  3  o'clock! 
"  Thus  doth  lime  fly!"  as  a  moralist  would  say. 

On  coming  into  Market  Square  I  found  numbers  o( 
persons  divided  into  separate  crowds  of  two  or  three; 
nay,  in  some  places,  four,  with  their  faces  all  eagerly 
turned  towards  the  walls,  or  the  shop-windows.  I  was 
at  first  astonished  at  this  singular  sight,  but  my  aston- 
ishment was  not  of  long  duration.     The  circumstance 
was  presently  accounted  for.     The  people  were  all 
pressing  to  get  a  sight  of  the  play-biKs,  announcing 
the  evening's  performance  at  the  theatre.     The  hand- 
bills exhibited  in  the  shop-windows — such  as,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  spectator,  are  sold  in  the  theatres — 
were  scarcely  four  feet  long ;  but  the  posters — those 
pasted 'on  the  walls — somewhat  exceeded  four  yards. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  a  spirited  wood-cut,  repre- 
senting the  interior  of  a  cow-house,  with  a  man  (hold- 
ing a  hatchet  in  one  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  female, 
young  and  lovely,  in  the  other)  standing  astride  the 
decapitated   body  of  the  massacred  milk-maid!     The 
interest  excited  by  this  promise  of  elegant  recreation 
was  evidently  intense.     All  Little  Pedlington  seemed 
disposed  to  attend  the  theatre.    "  I  wish  I  knew  some- 
body who  could  pass  me  in!"  said  one;  another,  with 
an  air  of  determination  which  indicated  the  inveterate 
play-goer  and  the  true  patron  of  the  drama,  exclaimed 
■ — "  I,  for  one,  am  resolved  to  go — if  1  can  contrive  to 
get  in  for  nothing."     Inferring  from  these,  and  similar 
manifestations  of  anxiety  to  witness  the  night's  per- 
formances, that  there   would   be  a  crowded   hous^,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  go  to  the  box-oflSce  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  place. 


"Have  you  any  place  in  the  boxes  for  to-night, 
sir?"  inquired  I  of  the  box-bookkeeper. 

"  How  many  do  you  want,  sir  ?"  mquired  he  in  re- 
turn. 

"  Only  one  for  myself,"  replied  I. 
"  Luckily,"  continued  he,  "  I  have  one  place  which 
has  just  been  given  up." 

"  Because,"  said  I,  inquiringly,  "  it  was  not  deemed 
worth  keeping — a  seat  on  the  back  row  at  the  lop  of 
the  house?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  it  most  luckily  happens  to  be  a 
seat  on  the  first  row  of  the  centre  dress-box." 

"  I  am  fortunate,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  T.  "  You  ex-^ 
pect  a  great  house  ?" 

"  Tremendous,  sir!     Every  place  taken." 
Not  having  any  silver,  I  tendered  a  half-sovereign 
in  payment  for  my  ticket ;   the  price  of  admission  to 
the  boxes  being  two  shillings. 

The  functionary  opened  a  drawer  in  which  there 
were  two  or  three  stray  shillings.  He  then  felt  suc- 
cessively, though  not  successfully,  in  each  of  his 
pockets.  Upon  my  telling  him,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
whether  I  could  oblige  him  with  such  a  thing  as  two 
shillings  in  silver,  that  1  had  no  silver  at  all,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  had  given  away  all  his 
i-mall  money  in  change.  [It  somehow  happened  that 
I  saw  neither  notes  nor  gold  in  his  drawer.]  He  then 
desired  a  boy  to  go  into  the  treasury  and  see  whether; 
Mr.  Dumps  had  change  for  a  half-sovereign  there. 
After  some  delay  the  boy  returned,  and  apologized  for 
his  long  absence  by  stating  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  go  for  change  to  Yawkins's  Bank.  That  the  only 
vacant  place  in  the  house — that  place  being  also  the 
very  best  in  it,  and  that  place  again,  having  fortu- 
nately been  relinquished  by  its  first  proprietor,  should 
fall  to  my  lot,  formed  a  combination  of  lucky  circum- 
stances upon  which  I  could  not  but  congratulate  my- 
self. 

Having  still  a  spare  hour  on  hand  before  dinner,  I 
strolled  into  Yawkins's  library.  There  1  saw  my  old 
friend,  Hobbleday — Jack  Hobbleday,  the  Great  Hum- 
bug of  Little  Pedlington,  and,  like  all  of  his  class,  a 
great  bore  also. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Hobbleday,  "  most 
happy,  most  delighted  to  see  you !  When  did  you 
arrive?" 

"  Little  more  than  an  hour  ago,"  I  replied. 
"Of    course   you    come   to   make   a   stay,"    said 
he. 

"  I  shall  proceed  to-morrow  to  Guttlebury  Abbey," 
said  I. 

" To-morrow !  No!  no !  you  will  stay  till  Wednes- 
day," continued  Hobbleday;  "or  must  you  positivelr/ 
go  tomorrow  ?" 

"  Positively,  sir,  I  shall  leave  Little  Pedlington  to- 
morrow," I  answered. 

"Thai's  decided,  is  it?"  said  he.  "Well,  dear  rael 
that  is  very  provoking ;  for  I  intended  to  ask  you  to 
dine  with  uie  on  Wednesday.  However,  since  you 
can't  you  can't." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Yawkins,  who,  after  a 
few  words  of  recognition  and  of  welcome,  said,  "  Ah, 
sir,  the  world  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  since 
you  w  ere  last  here.  That  great  luminary,  that  master- 
dead  I     Died,  sir,  on  the  1st  of  April  last." 

"Dead!"  I  exclaimed.  "  Rummins  dead!"  I  turned 
aside,  and — shall  I  confess  it? — I  shed  a  tear. 

"  And  a  most  extraordinaiy  coincidence!"  said  Hob- 
bleday. "Our  cockatoo  at  our  Zoological  Gardens 
died  on  that  very  same  day!  Poor  Rummiias!  We 
had  him  stuffed ;  and  there  he  is  on  a  perch  in  a  glass 
case,  looking  all  but  alive." 

"  StufTd  !"  exclaimed  I.  "  Simcox  Rummins,  F.S.A., 
Bluffed  I  l^mbalmed,  ^you  would  say,)  as  an  antiquary 
so  learned  and  profound  deserved  to  be." 

"Rummins!"  cried  Hobbleday;  "no,  the  cockatoo. 
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Ever  see  a  stuffed  cockatoo?  Most  curious  thing! 
The  only  one  in  all  this  place.  Come,"  continued 
he,  taking  me  by  the  arm — "  come  with  me  and  see 
it." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  I ;  '•  but  I  cannot  at  present." 
"  But  why  not?     What  is  there  to  prevent  you?" 
said  he. 

"  I  have  not  the  time  to  spare,  Mr.  Hobbleday." 
"But  it  won't  take  long.     Come,  now;  do  come. 
It  is  not  far — it  will  be  a  nice  little  walk  for  us.    But 
why  won't  you  go  ?" 

Afier  enduring  twenty  "  whys"  and  "  what's-yoiir- 
reasons,"  I  thanked  him  for  his  pertinacious  politeness, 
and  turned  tu  speak  to  Yawkins. 

"Your  theatre  has  put  forth  a  very  attractive  bill," 
said  I ;  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  one  which  was 
hanging  in  the  shop,  and  which  reached  nearly  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 

"Never  before,  sir,"  replied  Yawkins,  "was  there 
such  a  company  collected  together  in  Little  Pedling- 
ton.  Why,  sir,  Tippleton  is  in  himself  a  host.  Then 
Snoxell  is  a  host ;  Waddle  is  a  host ;  Gigs  is  a  host , 

Mrs.  Biggleswade  is  a  host ;  Mrs. In  short,  there 

is  scarcely  one  in  the  whole  company  but  is  singly  a 
host." 

"  Favourite  !"  exclaimed  I ;  "why,  this  is  announc- 
ed as  her  first  appearance." 

"  Of  the  manager's,"  continued  Yawkins,  somewhat 
drily.  "  But  as  to  a  first  appearance,  sir,  I  can't  say 
much  for  that ;  for  it  is  whispered  in  the  best-inforrn- 
ed  circles,  that  she  has  been  acting  these  three  years 
past  over  at  Fudgeborough.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain  :  Mr.  Strut,  the  manager,  has  discharged  Mr. 
Wigs,  a  very  promising  young  actor,  for  merely  saying 
so;  and  that,  I  think,  gives  an  appearance  of  proba- 
bilijy  to  the  ihing.  But  she  must  be  a  prodigious  ge- 
nius, for  Mr.  Strut  has  opened  the  theutre  chiefly  on 
her  account — which  he  would  not  have  done  this 
season,  unless  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
her  services." 

"  Fortunate  Strut !"  thought  I. 
"  What  a  charming,  domestic  creature  is  poor  Mrs. 
Strut !"  said  Hobbleday.     "  I  say,  Yawkins,  have  you 
heard  that  she  has  determined  to  sue  for  a  separate 
maintenance  ?" 

"  Now,  really,  Mr.  Hobbleday,"  cried  Yawkins, 
"  that  is  too  bad  !  It  was  I  myself  who,  not  an  hour 
ago,  mentioned  to  you,  in  strict  confidence,  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  probable.  I  gave  you  no  authority  to 
repeat  it ;  yet,  no  doubt,  by  this  time  you  have  trotted 
all  over  Little  Pedlington  to  disburihen  yourself  of  the 
information." 

"  Not  I,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  cried  Hobbleday,  with  an 
air  of  offended  dignity  ;  "  not  I,  sir  :  am  incapable  of 
such  a  proceeding.  Have  mentioned  it  but  to  one 
person — to  whom  it  could  be  no  secret — Mrs.  Strut 
herself" 

^  Impossible!  And  you  told  her  you  received  the 
report  from  me  ?" 

"  No,  sir — did  not  tell  her  I  received  it  from  you. 
Did  not  say   Yawkins  told  me — have  too  much  tact 
for  that — merely  said,  I  heard  it  at  Yawkins's." 
"  So,  sir,  you  left  my  shop,  full  puff,  for  the  express 

purpose  of " 

"  No,  sir — not  for  the  purpose.  This  is  how  it  hap- 
pened. My  friend  Strut  has  had  the  politeness  to  put 
my  name  upon  the  free-list ;  but  as  the  free-list  is 
•Entirely  and  totally  suspended,  in  ioto,'  as  the  bills 
say,  I  waited  about  the  stage-door  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  somebody  who  could  give  me  an  order. — 
Presently  saw  Mrs.  Strut.  Could  not  help  saying  how 
sorry  I  was  at  hearing  such  a  report — should  have 
been  a  brute  if  I  could — and  requested  an  order  or 
two,  which  she  most  kindly  gave  me.  And  that  is 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter." 
Hobbleday  had  not  finished  speaking,  when  a  boy 
P* 


entered  the  shop,  threw  a  note  down  upon  the  conn* 
ter,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  went  out  again. — 
Whilst  Yawkins  was  reading  the  note,  Hobbleday 
said — 

"  Of  course  you'll  be  there  to-night.  Like  to  go 
behind  the  scenes,  eh?  I'll  take  you.  Show  you  the 
green  room.  Introduce  you  to  all  the  principal  per- 
tbrmers.  I'll  look  out  for  you  in  the  theatre.  What 
say  you  ?"' 

Recollecting  his  promise,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
to  introduce  me  to  all  the  eminent  people  of  the  place, 
when,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  himself  was  but 
slightingly  considered  among  them,  I  declined  his  kind 
oflfer. 

"Here,  sir!"  cried  Yawkins,  his  voice  trembling 
with  rage,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  the  note  in 
one  hand,  and  striking  his  counter  heavily  with  the 
other — "  Here,  Mr.  Hobbleday  !  these  are  the  awful 
consequences  of  your  busy  tittle-tattling.  Listen,  sir." 
Mr.  Yawkins  read  the  note,  which  was  in  tbe 
words  following — 

"  Mrs.  Sirut  desires  Mr.  Yawkins  will  instantly 
send  in  his  bill  for  the  two  cakes  of  Windsor  soap,  also 
the  tooth-brush  she  owes  him  for,  as  she  intends  to 
withdraw  her  custom  from  his  shop,  and  give  it  some- 
where where  people  have  enough  to  do  to  mind  their 
own  business,  without  troubling  themselves  Bhont  other 
people's.  Mrs.  S.  also  informs  Mr.  Y.  that  she  doea 
not  intend  to  renew  her  subscription  to  his  library 
when  her  present  week  is  out,  as  people  taken  vp  with 
pleasant  conversation,  naturally  forget  to  send  new 
works  w  hen  bespoke.  Mrs.  S.  also  informs  Mr.  Y.  that 
she  has  struck  his  name  off  the  free-list  of  the  theatre, 
which  she  has  still  a  right  to  do,  whatever  Mr.  Y. 
mat/ report  to  the  contrary.  Mrs.  S.  desires  Mr.  Y. 
will  be  sure  to  receipt  the  bill,  as  people  who  trouble 
themselves  so  much  with  what  does  not  concern  them, 
MIGHT  forget  to  scratch  it  out  of  their  books  whenpaid, 
and  she  is  not  fond  of  disputes."  - 

Hobbleday  did  not  wait  to  receive  the  reproaches 
which  Yawkins  was  preparing  to  shower  upon  him  ; 
but,  pretending  to  bear  himself  called  by  some  one 
whe  passed  the  door,  he  bustled  out  of  the  shop. 

"That,  sir,"  said  Yawkins,  "is  the  most  pestilent 
little  gossip  in  the  town.  A  secret  runs  through  bim 
like  water  through  a  sieve.  He  is  not  happy  till  he 
has  gut  it,  and  is  miserable  till  he  is  rid  of  it.  He  is 
worse  than  forty  old  women.  You  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  duration  of  a  common  acquaintance  for  a  day,  if 
he  gels  between  you.  He  is  a  sort  of  cholera  in  social 
life;  and,  when  he  'breaks  out'  in  a  place,  he  'carries 
off'  friendships  by  the  dozen.  Ah  !  sir,  you  ought  to 
be  very  happy  that  you  have  no  Hobbledays  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  In  London,"  said  I — glad  of  an  opportunity  of  ele- 
vating the  character  of  that  pretty  town  in  the  opinion 
of  a  Little  Pedlington ian — "  in  London,  we  entertain 
B  virtuous  horror  of  slander,  scandal,  tittle-tattle,  and 
old-apple-woman  gossip;  so  that  <^ere,  sir,  a  Hobble- 
day would  not  be  endured;  he  could  not  exist;  he 
would  fiiil  from  (he  utter  want  of  encouragement." 
"Happy  London!"  exclaimed  the  eminent  bibliophist 
"  Heaven  forgive  me  !"  thought  I,  reflecting  on  the 
enormity  of  my  assertion. 

I  took  up  a  book  which  lay  on  the  counter.  It  was 
"  Jubb's  Pedlingtonia,  a  new  edition,  with  additions." 
The  only  considerable  addition,  however,  was  an 
"  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Rummins."  Here  it  is.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  its  pathos,  its  elegiac 
tenderness  ;  but,  by  the  generality  of  readers,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  most  admired  for  its  originality. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day; 

No  more  illustrious  Rummins  shall  1  see! 
O,  Sincox  Rummins,  senior,  F.S.A., 

Why  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  te  me ! 
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In,  vain  thy  Jabb  thy  "Lif«  and  Times"  shall  writ©. 
For  since,  O  SincM>  thou'rt  no  longer  there 

To  join  in  thy  biographer's  del'ght, 

He  wastes  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  height  which  thou,  my  Rumrains,  didst  attain ! 

Air  say  in  prose  what  Jubb  now  sings  in  rhyme, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  thy  like  again. 

A  man  thou  wert  to  all  the  country  dear ; 

Great  was  thy  learning,  and  profound  thy  lore  ; 
And,  passing  rich  with  ninety  pounds  a-year, 

Thau  gav'st  relief,  that  Heaven  might  bleee  thy 
store. 

One  morn  l  misa'd  thee  on  tb'  accmtomed  hill, 
Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd. 

Ah,  ruthless  Death !  and  couldst  thon  Rummins-  kill ! 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

iSnce,  then,  Tm  doom'd  my  dearest  friend  to  lose. 

In  Pedlington  no  longer  stay  I  can, 
The  world  is  all  before  me  where  to  choose  I 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 


r  purchased  the  volume,  thought  of  the  illustrious 
defunct,  paid  half-a-crown,  and  sighed. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Rummins,  son  of  the  great 
Rumrains,  and  editor  of  the  Pedlington  newspaper, 
came  into  the  shop.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  short- 
ish, sloutish  gentleman.  It  was  Waddle,  the  trage- 
dian !  who  was  thai  night  to  enact  Growler,  in  The 
Hatchet  of  Horror!  Rummins,  after  saying  a  few 
words  to  Yawkins,  was  invited  by  the  latter  to  slay  to 
dinner. 

"  Can't,"  replied  Rummins — "  I  dine  with  Waddle." 
"  Then,  will  you  come  and  sup  after  the  play  ?" 
said  Yawkins. 

"  Can't,"  again  replied  Rummins — "  1  sup  with 
Waddle." 

The  editor  was  about  to  quit  the  shop,  when  I  took 
the  liberty  of  reminding  him  that,  on  ray  former  visit, 
I  had  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  him-at  a 
conversazione  at  the  house  of  his  late  illustrious  father. 
He  condescended  to  make  me  a  remarkably  polite 
bow,  and,  with  becoming  dignity,  wished  me  good 
morning,  and  went  away. 

"  Upon  that  same  occasion,"  said  I,  turning  to  Yaw- 
kins, "  I  had  the  pleasure  also  of  meeting  Miss  Cripps, 
the  poetess. 

•'  At  that  time.  Sir,"  said  Yawkins,  "  Miss  Cripps 
and  he  were  great  friends,  and  she  used  to  invite  him 
to  all  her  tea  parties ;  but  since  then  they  have  quar- 
relled." 

"  Indeed  ?"  exclaimed  I ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  rupture  ?" 

"Why,  Sir,"  replied  Yawkins,  "Miss  Cripps  wrote 
some  very  charming  verses  on  the  death  of  the  cocka- 
too in  our  Zoological  Gardens;  and  Mr.  Rummins,  in 
his  notice  of  them,  said  that  they  were  far  superior  to 
Milton,  but  not  quite  equal  to  Jubb.  At  this,  Miss 
Cripps  took  effence,  and  she  has  never  since  invited 
Mr.  Rummins  to  tea.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  her 
^n  the  wrong;  for  a  poera  may  be  very  fine  yet  in- 
ferior to  the  compositions  of  such  a  writer  as  Jubb. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  Miss  Cripps  is  one  of  those  la- 
dies, who  are  never  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
the  very  top  of  the  tree.  However,  he  is  now  all  in 
all  with  Miss  Jane  Scrubs,  the  lady  who  writes  rid- 
dles, and  charades,  and  things  of  that  sort." 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her,  too.  Pray  is 
she  any  relation  to  the  manager  of  the  Fudg,eboreugh 
theatre  ?" 


"Not  in  the  least;  and  nothing  ofiends  hej:  more 
than,  that  it  should  be  thought  she  is.  Besides,  Sir '" 
continued  Yawkins,  wiih  a  solemn  nod  of  the  head. 
Scrubs  has  only  one  bin  his  name,  whilst  Miss  Scrubbe 
spells  hers  with  two." 

"■  That's  an  important  and  an  honorable  distinctionf" 
said  I. 

"  Sir,  Sir,  Sir,"  suddenly  cried  Yawkins ;  "  did  you 
ever  see  Mr.  Snoxell  off  the  stage  ?" 
"  Never,"  said  I ;  "which  is  he? 
"  You  see  those  three  gentlemen  arm  in  arm,  cross- 
ing the  square,"  said  Yawkins.  "  The  middle  one  is 
Mr.  Fiat,  who  writes  the  '  Dictator ;'  he  on  his  right 
arm  is  Dowlas,  author  of  the  melodrama,  the  '  Hatchet 
of  Horror.'  which  is  to  be  acted  to  night;  the  gende> 
men  on  his  left  is  Mr.  Snoxell." 

With  becoming  admiration  I  looked  at  them,  till,  bjr 
turning  a  corner,  they  were  lost  to  view. 
"But  what  is  the  '  Dictator?'  "  I  inquired. 
"  0,  very  true.  Sir,  I  remember,"  replied  Yawkins. 
"  When  last  you  were  here  we  had  but  one  paper — the 
'  Little  Pedlington  Weekly  Observer,'  edited  by  Rum- 
rains the  Younger,  the  gentleman  whojustnow  looked 
in.  We  have  now  anoiher — the  '  Little  Pedlington 
Dictator,'  written  by  Mr.  Fiat.  It  is  a  publication  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  politics,  literaiure,  the  drama,  the 
fine  arts,  science,  political  economy,  geology,  zoology, 

choncbology,  pathology,  craniology " 

"  Slop,  stop,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Yawkins,"  cried 
I.  "  Surely  you  do  not  pretend  that  Mr.  Fiat  himself 
writes  upon  all  those  subjects?" 

"  Indeed,  but  I  do.  Sir,"  replied  he  :  "  upon  all  with 
equal  knowledge,  taste,  and  judgment.  In  his  criti- 
cisms upon  acting,  he  is  a  Snoxelite  for  tragedy  ;  for 
comedy,  a  Tippletonian.  Rummins,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  Waddleiie  and  a  Gigsite.  What  they  will  say 
about  Miss  Julia  Wriggles,  is  a  mystery  ;  but  my  own 
private  opinion  is,  that  Rumrains,  being  a  friend  of  the 
manager's,  the  '  Observer'  will  be  all  on  her  side ; 
whilst  Fiat,  who  (between  ourselves,  Sir)  is  said  io  be 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  little  Laura  Dobs— -a 
pretty  little  girl  who  sings  in  the  choruses — will  be 
against  her." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Yawkins,"  inquired  I,  "  which,  in 
your  opinion,  is  the  greater  actor  of  the  two  ;  Snoxell 
or  Waddle  ?" 

"  Why  really.  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  that  is  a  questioa 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer.  When  I  had 
but  one  paper  to  read  ('  The  Observer,')  I  was  con- 
vinced that  Waddle  was  the  better ;  but  since  '  The 
Dictator'  was  established,  which  gives  the  preference 
to  Snoxell,  I  am  greatly  perplexed." 

"  But  have  you  no  opinion  of  your  own  ?"  inquired 
I,  with  some  degree  of  astonishment. 

With  an  appearance  of  equal  astonishment  Yawkins 
echoed — "  An  opinion  of  my  own?  Bless  me,  Sir, 
what  an  extraordinary  question  !  Where  is  the  use 
of  reading  the  newspaper  if  one  is  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  thinking  for  oneself  after  all  ?  No,  no,  Sir ;  we 
are  not  such  fools  in  Little  Pedlington  as  that  comes 
to :  and  happy  are  they  who  are  content  to  read  but 
one  paper,  for,  in  that  case,  they  know  exactly  what  to 
think. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "you  Little  Pedlingtonians  are  ve- 
ry wise  people.  Far  different  is  it  with  us  in  London. 
There,  no  one  is  newspaper-led  ;  and  such  a  phrase  as 
But  my  paper  says'  is  never  heard.  Well;  I  wish 
you  good  morning,  Mr.  Yawkins.  I  shall  go  to  the 
theatre  this  evening.  Tomorrow  I  will  write  to  my 
friends  what  /think  of  the  performances;  and  at  the 
same  time,  send  them  the  criticisms  both  of  the  '  Ob- 
server,' and  the  '  Dictator.'  " 

I  returned  to  Scorewell's;  took  a  hasty  dinner;  and 
at  half-past  five — the  performances  being  to  commence 
at  six  o'clock,  precisely — proceeded  to  the  ThkatM 
Royal  Littlk  Pki>ungton. 
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THE     ELOPEMENT. 

BY    CHARLES     WHITEHEAD 


The  doctor  tells  me  I  must  take  no  wine.  P^haw!  I 
It  is  not  that  which  raounis  into  my  brain  ;  and  some- ' 
thnes — but  I  must  not  wander — wine  is  the  best  correc- 
tor of  these  fancies  One  bottle  more  of  sober  claret,  and 
I  shall  be  able  to  finish  before  midnight  the  brief 
sketch  of  my  life  which  I  promised  Travers  long 
ago. 

It  were  worse  than  useless  to  set  down  any  parti- 
culars of  my  boyhood.  An  only  son  is  usually  a 
spoiled  one,  and  that  which  is  so  easy  and  delightful 
a  task  10  most  parents,  was  by  no  means  difficult  or 
unpleasant  to  mine;  and  yet,  to  do  myself  justice,  1 
believe  1  was  not  more  conceited,  insolent,  selfish, 
and  rapacious  than  others  are  during  those  days  of  in- 
ziocence  which  f«rm  the  germ  of  that  noble  and  dis- 
interested creature,  man. 

At  the  age  of  three-and- twenty  I  succeeded  to  my 
father's  estate.  It  was  to  divert  a  sense  of  loneliness 
■which  beset  me,  that  f  plunged  into — as  they  term  it, 
but  the  phrase  is  a  wrong  one — that  I  ventured  upon 
the  course  of  fully  and  dissipation  into  which  so  many 
young  men  of  fortune  like  myself  hurry  themselves, 
or  are  led,  or  are  driven.  But  why  recount  these 
Beenes  of  pleasure — so  called,  or  miscalled — whose 
reaction  is  utter  weariness,  satiety,  and  disgust? 

I  was  at  the  theatre  one  night,  when  a  friend  who 
accompanied  me  directed  my  attention  lo  a  very  love- 
ly girl,  who,  with  her  mother  and  a  party  of  friends, 
occupied  the  next  box.  She  was,  certainly,  the  love- 
liest creature  my  eyes  had  ever  lighted  upon  ;  with  a 
^Iph-like  form,  (that  is  the  usual  phrase,  1  believe,) 
■wanting,  perhaps,  that  complete  roundness  of  limb 
■which  is  considered  essential  lo  perfect  beauty  in  a 
■woman — but  she  was  barely  sixteen — and  yet  suggest- 
ing, too,  ihe  idea  of  consummate  symmetry.  Her  face 
— but  who  can  describe  beauty  ?  who  even  can  paint 
it  ?  Let  any  man  look  at  the  finest  attempts  to  achieve 
this  impossibility  by  the  old  masters,  and  then  let  him 
compare  them  with  the  faces  he  has  seen,  and  may 
see  every  day.  Heavens!  what  insanities!  Can  a 
man  paint  a  soul  upon  canvass?  And  yet  the  artist 
Halka  of  his  "  expression.*" 

I  watched  her  closely  during  the  perfbrnaance — In- 
deed I  had  no  power  to  withdraw  my  gaze  from  her ; 
And  once  or  twice  her  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  thought  I 
could  perceive  she  was  not  altogether  displeased  at 
my  aitention.  Her  confusion  betrayed  that  to  me, 
and  in  one  short  hour  I  was  a  lost  man. 

When  the  play  was  over,  I  framed  a  miserable  ex- 
cuse, which  I  thought  at  the  lime  a  most  ingenious 
one,  to  my  friend  for  rot  accompanying  him  home  to 
supper,  as  I  had  promised  ;  and  hastening  after  my  un- 
known and  her  mother,  who  had  left  the  l^x,  was 
just  in  time  to  see  ihem  enter  a  coach.  I  contrived  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  and  saw  it  deposit  its  beautiful 
freight  at  a  house  in  a  small  private  street  near  Port- 
man  Square. 

I  could  laugh — unaccustomed  as  I  am  even  to  pri- 
vate laughing  now-a-days — when  I  think,  as  I  do 
sometimes,  on  those  days  of  sentiment.  It  were  as 
futile  to  attempt  to  renew  that  sentiment  after  thirty, 
as  to  try  to  recall  those  days,  ar>d  to  bid  them  stand  in 
next  year's  calendar.  The  green  wood  is  out  of  the 
tree  by  that  lime ;  and  the  trunk  becomes  hard,  and 
gnarled  and  stubborn.  Now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  life. 
At  five-and-thirty  the  blood  and  the  brain  act  in  con- 
cert, and  the  heart  beats  not  one  pulse  the  quicker, 
■while  they  do  their  spiriting — not  gently  always. — To 
return. 

I  went  home  that  night  altogether  an  altered  man, 
and  rose  next  morning  from  a  sleepless  bed,  absorbed 


with  one  idea  which  had"  worked  so  miraculous  a  change 
within  me.  All  that  day,  almost  without  intermission, 
did  I  pace  up  and  down  the  street  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing her;  but  in  vain.  Not  once  did  she  approach  the 
window  and  1  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  question  one 
of  the  servants  who  came  out  of  the  house  several 
times  during  the  day.  I  betook  myself^  therefore,  to- 
wards evening,  to  a  green-grocer's  shop  in  the  neigh- 
borhoud  ;  and  the  purchase  of  some  fruit  gave  me  a 
privilege  to  indulge  in  a  little  chat  with  the  good  old 
woman  who  cwiducfed  the  business,  i  atfected  to  be 
chiefly  solicitous  respecting  the  elderly  lady,  whom 
I  had  seen  by  chance,  and  believed  to  be  a  friend  of 
my  father,  but  whose  name  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
me,  remember.  The  old  woman  smiled  at  my  shallow 
artifice,  but  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  the  elderly 
lady  was  a  widow  of  an  officer  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  at 
that  period  an  infant.  I  begged  pardon — the  name  ? 
did  she  know  the  daughter's  name  ? 
"Oh  yes!  it  was  Isabella  Denham." 
It  was  an  era  in  my  life,  the  first  sound  of  that  name. 
I  thanked  my  kind  informant,  and  withdrew. 

1  need  not  tell  how  unremittingly,  and  for  how 
many  weeks  1  paced  up  and  down  that  street,  with 
various  success  :  how  regularly  1  attended  the  church 
she  frequented  ;  and  how  at  length  I  obtained  an  in- 
troiluclion  to  the  family. 

I  found  Isabella  Denham  more  captivating  than  the 
actumulated  fancies  and  self-willed  convictions,  of 
moiths  had  pictured  her  to  me.  It  is  no  unnsual  result 
in  such  cases;  but  whether  it  be  that  the  object 
transcends  the  imagination,  or  that  the  imagination 
subserves  the  object,  I  know  not.  It  was  so,  how- 
ever: for  feeling  upon  these  occasions  takes  the  place 
of  reason,  which  is  an  impertinence. 

Let  me  be  just.  I  think,  had  I  loved  Jsabella  Denham 
less,  I  should  equally  have  admired  her.  She  had  a 
mind  and  a  heart ;  she  was  accomplished  ;  she  was 
beautiful,  gentle,  and  good;  and  she  loved  me.  Yes, 
she  loved  me.  I  believed  it  then,  and  I  am  certain 
of  it  now.  How  I  loved  her,  she  never  knew :  thi^t 
wat  for  Time  to  show,  and  he  has  shown  it. 

I  offered  her  my  hand  in  due  time,  and  was  accept- 
ed. How  I  despised  the  sneers  and  banter  of  some  of 
my  friends  who  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  a  mar 
riage  with  fortune  on  one  side,  and  none  on  the  other, 
and  yet  were  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  effect 
an  engagement  of  a  similar  nature  in  their  own  favor 
How  I  disregarded  the  gratuitous  advice  of  sundry  of 
my  officious  relatives,  who  thought  that  all  love  had 
died  when  their  own  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  who 
sometimes  prophecied  truly  because  they  were  always 
prognosticating  evil! 

We  were  at  length  married  ;  and  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year  saw  no  diminution  of  our  happiness.  We 
were  domestic  enough  without  seclusion,  and  went 
into  as  much  company  as  sufficed  to  make  us  feel  that 
home  was  the  happiest  place  after  all.  One  circum- 
stance had  contributed  to  augment  my  felicity — the 
birth  of  a  son,  which  took  place  about  a  year  after 
our  marriage. 

I  know  not  what  some  people  mean,  who  tell  you 
that  when  a  man  becomes  married,  leve  subsides  into 
affection,  and  friendship  takes  the  place  of  passion. 
It  was  not  so  with  me.  I  loved  the  wife  as  much  as 
I  had  adored  the  mistress.  To  make  her  happy  was 
myself  to  be  so ;  and  to  have  made  her  so,  I  would 
have  laid  down  my  life.     Some,  indeed,  hinted  that  I 

[indulged  her  too  much — that  I  let  her  have  her  own 
way  in  ev«rything.    And  why  not^     Did  I  mar^  to 
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make  my  wife  the  creature,  or  the  slave,  of  some 
system  of  management,  rule  of  action,  or  principle  of 
conduct?  phrases  which  1  abhor.  No — no;  be  they 
as  wise  as  they  will,  I  was  right.  I  am  convinced 
of  it.     That  was  not  the  cause.     We  were  happy. 

It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  1  one  day  en- 
countered Haf  tings  in  the  street — my  friend  Hastings. 
We  had  been  companions  at  Eton,  and  at  college  our 
intimacy  had  grown  into  friendship.  Were  1  now- 
asked  for  what  particular  quality  of  mind  or  heart  1 
had  chosen  Hastings  for  a  Iriend,  I  should  find  some 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  He  was  what 
is  termed  "  a  good-natured  fellow ;"  there  was  nothing 
gross  or  offensive  in  his  gaiety,  and  he  was  always 
the  same.  His  feelings  never  led  him  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  which  is  much  to  say  of  a  young  man. 
They  might  be  called  good  plated  feelings,  which 
answered  the  purpose  well  enough,  and  soniptimes 
passed  for  more  costly  articles.  It  is  much,  after  all, 
lo  possess  a  friend  between  whom  and  yourself  you 
can  draw  comparisons  favourable  to  the  latter,  and 
who  is  perfectly  content  that  you  should  do  so. 

He  dined  with  me  on  the  next  day.  His  powers 
of  conversation  were  certainly  much  improved  since 
we  had  last  talked  together.  He  could  turn  the  most 
superficial  reading  to  admirable  account;  and  so 
minute  was  his  observation,  and  so  faithfully  and 
graphically  could  he  describe  manners,  and  the  sur- 
face motives  of  men,  that  it  almost  appeared  like  a 
profound  knowledge  of  mankind.  Isabella  was  pleased 
with  his  society;  and  after  she  had  retired  to  the 
drawing-room,  my  friend  expatiated  somewhat  at 
large  upon  her  beauty  and  elegance,  and,  above  all, 
upon  the  good  sense  which  characterised  her.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  also  was  delighted  with  him,  and 
when  we  shook  hands  for  the  night,  I  could  have 
hugged  the  man  for  his  glowing  eulogy.  I  almost 
loved  every  one  who  admired  her.  i  was  too  weak — 
too  weak. 

He  visited  us  often,  for  his  time  was  altogether  his 
own.  He  was  living  upon  expectancy,  and  accord- 
ingly had  more  leisure  than  money.  At  various 
periods  I  pressed  him  to  make  my  purse  his  own,  and 
he  did  so.  I  had,  indeed  more  money  at  my  disposal 
than  I  cared  for,  or  knew  what  to  do  with;  and  at 
that  time  I  thought,  when  I  served  a  friend,  that  I 
had  found  the  best  employment  for  it.  It  is  strange — 
and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  by  any  means  strange — how- 
men  alter  in  this  particular  as  they  grow  older.  The 
heart-strings  and  the  purse-strings  are  not  so  easily 
drawn  then. 


I  remember  the  minutest  particulars  of  that  scene 
'  so  well !  Not  a  tittle  of  it  has  escaped  my  memory — 
not  a  word,  not  a  syllable !  It  will  never  depart  from 
my  mind — from  my  soul! 

When  the  porter  opened  the  door,  I  hastened 
through  the  hall,  and  sprang  up  stairs  into  the  draw- 
ing room.  She  was  not  there;  but  my  little  boy, 
hearing  my  well-known  footstep,  came  from  the  ad- 
joining room  and  ran  towards  me.  I  caught  him  in 
my  arras,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  kisses. 

"  Well,  my  dear  little  fellow,  and  where  is  mam- 
ma?" 

"  Not  here — not  here,"  said  the  boy,  looking 
around  ;  "  but  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  back  I" 

Is^abella  was  gone  out,  doubtless.  I  rang  the  bell, 
f  did  not  observe  Mr».  Martin,  the  housekeeper,  enter 
the  room, — I  was  still  caressing  the  child. 

"  Ha!  Mrs.  Martin — But  what's  the  matter?  You 
look  ill. — Where  is  Mrs.  Saville  ?" 

The  woman  spoke  not,  but  trembled  violently,  and 
turned  very  pale.  1  motioned  her  to  take  a  seat.  She 
did  so. 

"  My  dear  madame,  you  alarm  me,"  said  I.     "Is 

anything  wrong — your  mistress " 

Tears  were  streaming  down  the  woman's  face,  as 
she  arose  suddenly,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  be- 
fore she  came  towards  me. 

"Oh,  sir!  bear  it  like  a  man,"  she  cried,  weeping 
bittedy ; — "do  bear  it  like  a  man, sir! — That  I  should 
live  lo  tell  you  this! — I,  who  have  carried  you  in 
these  arms,  and  have  prayed  a  thousand  times  for 
your  happiness  when  I  should  be  dead  and  gone!" 

She  paused.  Perhaps  my  face  revealed  the  sick- 
ness of  heart  which  at  that  moment  overcame  me.  I 
could  not  rise  from  my  seat ;  I  could  not  lift  the  child 
from  my  knee,  as  he  lay  upon  my  bosom  with  his 
head  pressed  against  my  heart. 

"  Merciful  Heaven! — Isabella  is  ill — she  is  dyingt 

— at  once,  at  once  tell  me " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  woman  bitterly,  "  she  is  not  ill 
or  dying.  Mr.  Saville,  I  durst  not  tell  you  my  sus- 
picions before  you  left  town — I  durst  not,  sir.  For 
mercy's  sake  compose  yourself!  My  mistress  left 
this  house  last  Tuesday  night  with  Mr.  Hastings." 

That  horrible  shriek  still  rings  in  my  ears.  I  re- 
member thrusting  the  child  from  me,  and  clasping  ray 
head  with  my  hands ;  and  then  I  was  smitten  down 
— struck  to  the  earth — worse  than  dead — <)h,  how 
much  worse  than  dead !" 

It  was  a  long,  long,  hideous  dream  that  succeeded, 
full  of  woe,  and   lamentations,   and    weeping,  and 


Well,  I  was  his  banker,  and  felt  myself  sufficiently    curses  and  despair.     But  I  awoke  at  last  from  that 


repaid  by  his  society.  About  this  time,  also,  i  was 
greatly  occupied  in  business  of  a  somewhat  tiouble- 
some  nature,  to  conclude  which  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  visit  my  estate.  My  probable  term  of  ab- 
sence was  to  be-  about  six  weeks.  The  fashionable 
season  was  in  its  meridian,  and  I  could  not  be  cruel 
enough  to  ask  Isabella  to  accompany  me.  She  had 
latterly  taken  more  pleasure  in  parties,  balls,  and  con- 
certs, than  heretofore.  Perhaps  I  had  kept  her  too 
close ;  we  were  too  domestic.  After  all,  it  was  not 
the  way  of  the  world;  I  thought  so,  and  Hastings 
agreed  with  me; — I  would  see  it  reformed  altogether 
"when  I  returned. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  begged  Hastings  to  look  in  now 
and  then,  and  see  that  she  was  not  lonely  and  out  of 
spirits.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  my  first  absence 
from  her  would  cause  her  to  feel  so.  He  promised  to 
do  as  I  requested,  and  I  set  off  into  the  country, 
where  I  was  detained  more  than  two  months;  and  at 
length,  finding  myself  released  from  an  irksome  at- 
tendance on  very  unpleasant  business,  I  took  post- 
horses,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover,  returned  to 
Xondon. 

I  returned  to  London. — 


dream.  Where  was  1?  It  was  a  very  narrow,  but 
lofty  room;  the  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  there 
was  one  small  window  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
floor.  I  was  seated  on  a  low  truckle-bed ;  and  as  I 
turned  my  eyes  from  the  light  of  the  window  they 
fell  upon  my  hands,  which  were  laid  before  me. 
Around  my  wrists  there  were  deep  marks,  as  though 
they  had  been  tied  together  with  cords;  and  when  I 
moved,  a  sharp  pain  went  round  me,  like  a  girdle. 
But  the  rope  had  been  loosened,  and  was  no  longer 
about  me.     A  man  entered  the  room. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourself  now  ?"  said  he,  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

I  looked  up.  Melhought  I  recognised  the  voice, 
and  the  face  was  almost  familiar  to  me,  and  repul- 
sively so. 

"i  am  well — very  well,"  I  answered.  "Where 
ami?" 

The  man  said  nothing,  but  silently  left  the  room, 
presently  returning  with  a  gentleman,  of  whom,  as  of 
the  man,  I  had  an  indistinct  remembrance. 

"  You  will  be  belter  soon,  sir,"  said  this  person 
kindly,  as  he  felt  my  pulse;  and  he  turned  towards 
the  man,  and  spoke  to  him  in  an  under  tone.    "Let 
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him  be  kept  very  quiet,"  was  all  I  heard,  and  he  re- 
tired shortly  after. 

Yesi — I  had  been  mad — raving  raad — for  two 
years,  and  was  now  struggling  back  into  conscious- 
ness. Feeble  glimmerings  of  the  past  came  upon  me 
at  first,  and  then  farther  half-revelations  were  ex- 
tended to  me ;  until  at  length  the  cause  dimly  and 
remotely,  but  gradually  nea/er  and  more  near,  stood 
before  me  like  a  curse.  It  is  well  for  me  that  I  did 
not  then  relapse  into  madness  ^  but  I  wrestled  with  it, 
I  overcame  it,  and  in  a  month  was  taken  away  in  my 
own  physician's  carriage,  and  brought  back  home. 
Home  ?  that  had  been  destroyed. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Herbert,  was,  and  is,  tke  best  fel- 
low breathing.  He  devoted  for  some  weeks  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  me.  He  endeavoured  to 
draw  my  mind  away  from  the  one  subject,  which 
might,  he  thought,  if  entertained,  once  more  overthrow 
my  reason.  He  was  mistaken.  The  very  endeavour 
to  discard  that  memory,  as  often  as  it  recurred,  would 
soon  have  distracted  me.  I  encouraged  it,  therefore, 
and  was  strengthened  by  it;  my  mind  throve  upon  it 
—  it  was  a  comfort  to  me. 

The  many  slight  indications  of  an  attachment — of 
a  passion — between  her  and  this  man  Hastings — and 
they  must  have  been  but  slight  indications — were  pre- 
sented to  me  now  grossly  and  palpably.  I  could  see 
them  all — they  stung  me:  and  I  would  curse  my  fool's 
nature  that  was  blind,  and  would  not  see  and  provide 
against  the  consequence.  And  why  did  I  lurse  my 
easy  nature?  Could  I  have  borne  to  live  a  wretched 
turpkey,  a  miserable  listener  to  key-holes,  a  dealer  out 
of  "  punishment,  the  drudgery  of  devils  ?"'  Did  I 
marry  to  suspect  virtue,  or  control  vice?  Neither; — 
and  I  was  glad  that,  when  they  did  wrong  me,  they 
permitted  me  to  know  it.  These  thoughts  never  af- 
fected my  brain ;  there  was  no  fear  of  that.  I  thought 
no  longer  from  the  brain  ;  these  thoughts  were  in  my 
heart,  and  never  moved  thence. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  ascending  the  stairs,  I  over- 
heard the  child  inquiring  of  one  of  the  servants  "who 
that  white-haired  gentleman  was,  and  why  he  lived 
in  the  house?"  I  had  hitherto  refused  to  see  the  child, 
but  I  now  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  housekeeper, 
who  constantly  waited  upon  me,  to  bring  him  to  me. 

He  was  much  grown  since  !  had  last  seen  him,  and 
was  a  fine  boy.  He  did  not  ktiow  me,  and  was  first 
fearful  of  approachitig  me;  but  I  induced  him  to  sit 
upon  my  knee,  and,  putting  his  hair  from  the  forehead, 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  give  me  a  kiss.  As  he 
lifted  his  face,  and  looked  up  at  me — that  look  !  his 
very  mother  was  gazing  through  those  eyes!  A  sud- 
den faintness  possessed  me.  I  lifted  the  child  gently 
from  my  knee,  and  motioned  the  housekeeper  to  lake 
him  from  my  sight.     I  did  not  see  him  again. 

But  there  was  comfort  still  : — Hastings  was  in  Lon- 
don— I  was  certain  of  it. 

And  so  he  was.  One  night,  about  a  fortnight  after 
my  return  to  town  from  Paris,  where  I  was  told  he 
had  been  seen,  and  where  I  had  sought  him  in  vain, 
I  was  proceeding  home,  baffled  in  my  endeavours  to 
discover  him  in  some  of  his  old  haunts  which  I  had 
ascertained  after  many  fruitless  inquiries.  I  was" walk- 
ing rapidly  down  a  miserable  street  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clare  market,  when  a  squalid  wretch,  issuing  from  a 
public  house,  came  in  contact  with  me.  1  think  no 
human  being  in  the  world  would  have  recognised  him 
but  myself.  Hideously  changed  as  he  was,  I  knew 
him  instantly.  The  half-shriek  that  burst  from  him  as 
he  recoiled  from  me,  showed  that  he  had  recognised 
me  al>o.  The  struggle  was  a  short  one;  I  had  omitted 
to  put  my  pistols  in  my  pocket  on  that  evening.  With 
what  a  savage  triumph,  xi^'fen  I  had  dashed  him  on  the 
pavement,  did  I  stamp  wpon  the  prostrate  carcass  of 
the  groaning  wretch  !  but  my  joy  was  brief;  for  I  was 
suddenly  seized  by  three  or  lour  men,  who  held  me 


firmly  by  the  arms.  I  could  not  get  at  him.  Heedless 
of  my  ravings,  they  assisted  the  miscreant  to  rise,  who 
casting  one  glance  of  terror  towards  me,  darted  down 
an  alley,  and  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.  He  had  escaped 
me. 

How  I  reached  home  1  know  not.  Herbert,  who 
visited  me  next  morning,  forbade  me  to  rise  from  my 
bed.  He  said  my  brain  was  unsettled,  and  I  believe 
it  was.     But  I  was  well  again  in  a  month. 

The  one  idea  pervaded  my  whole  being  when  I 
arose  from  my  bed  My  rencontre  with  Hastings  had 
whetted  my  appetite  f«r  revenge  so  deeply,  that  no 
reason,  no  thought,  no  feeling  could  control  me.  He 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  beggary 
and  want.  That  conviction  did  not  disarm  me;  it  ren- 
dered me  only  the  more  determined  and  inflexible. 

I  went  forth  one  evening,  and  with  much  difflculty 
discovered  the  ptihlic  house  from  which  1  had  seen 
him  emerge  on  that  night.  From  the  landlord  I  ob- 
tained every  particular  1  required  to  know.  Hastings 
had,  it  seems,  changed  his  name  : — it  was  now  Harris. 
He  resided  in  one  small  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
house  in  a  filthy  court  liard  by ;  that  is,  if  he  nad  not 
left  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  man  had  not  seen  him 
for  a  month  past. 

It  was  well.  I  drank  two  glasses  of  brandy,  for  it 
was  a  cold  night,  and  proceeded  towards  my  destina- 
tion. I  found  it  easily.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
window,  and,  from  the  reflection  of  a  man's  figure  on 
the  wall,  I  judged  he  was  at  home.  The  house-door 
was  open,  and  I  entered  the  narrow  passage.  At  that 
moment  I  trembled,  and  for  an  instant  could  not  pro- 
ceed. No:  it  was  not  that  which  made  me  tremble; 
I  knew  and  was  prepared  for  what  I  had  to  do.  It 
was  the  other, — it  was  that  face  which  I  feared  I 
could  not  bear  to  behold. 

This  was.  as  I  have  said,  the  weakness  of  a  moment. 
I  mounted  the  stairs,  and  burst  into  the  room  sudden- 
ly. A  man  and  a  woman  were  seated  at  a  small  fire, 
who  rose  abruptly  on  my  entrance.  It  was  not  Har- 
ris and — his  wife. 

"  Where  is  the  man— Hastings  ?"  I  exclaimed,  ad- 
dressing the  old  couple. 

As  1  uttered  these  words,  a  loud  shriek  proceeded 
from  a  bed  behind  me,  and  a  female  dropt  upon  the 
floor.  I  knew  that  voice,— I  knew  it  well; — tut  it 
did  not  move  me. 

Mrs.  Harris  is  ill,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  permit  us 
to  pass  you,  sir  ; — it  is  one  of  the  fits  to  which  she  is 
subject." 

I  allowed  the  woman  to  step  by  me,  who,  raising 
the  lifeless  form  beside  her,  drew  it  into  an  adjoining 
room. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  what  is  your  business 
here?"  inquired  the  man. 

I  placed  one  hand  into  my  coat-pocket  and  grasped 
a  pistol,  and  with  the  other  seized  the  man  by  the  col- 
lar. 

"  Where  is  Harris  ?"  said  I.  "  You  had  best  tell 
me ;  you  are  a  dead  man  else.  He  is  hid  somewhere 
— he  is  below,  in  the  house — where  is  he?" 

"He  is  there,"  gasped  the  man,  and  he  pointed  to- 
wards the  bed,  upon  which  a  body  was  lying,  covered!" 
with  a  linen  cloth. 

I  sank  upon  a  chair.  Hastings  h^indeed  escaped 
me,  and  for  ever.  I  was  left  alone,  lor  the  man  had 
hurried  from  the  room.  I  cannot  describe  the  agony 
of  feeling  which  I  underwent  during  the  next  half 
hour.  I  took  the  light,  and,  walking  to  the  bed,  drew 
the  linen  cloth  from  the  face  of  the  corpse. 

How  awful !  how  mysterious  is  the  power  of  death! 
The  man  who  had  insulted,  who  had  wronged,  who 
had  betrayed  me, — whose  ingratitude— of  all  crimes 
the  vilest  and  the  basest — had  inverted  my  very  soul, 
— this  man  lay  before  me,  cold,  serene,  tranquil,  mi- 
serable, callously  insensible, — and  yet  1  had  no  power 
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t»  curse  hinii.  There  was  no  serenity,  no  tranquillity 
nf>oa  the  face>  when  I  gazed  upon  if  more  closely. — 
The  brow  was  corrugated,  tlie  clieefe«r  collapsed,  and 
the  eyelids  sunken  ;  and  there  was  the  soul's  torture, 
as  it  left  a  tortured  body,  impressed  upon  the  face. — 
Enough  to  have  mitigated  a  more  implacable  hatred 
t'iian  mine! 

I  left  the  room,  aad  walked  down  stai«.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded along  the  passage,  the  man  whom  !■  had  before 
seen  came  out  of  a  lower  room,  and  opened  the  door 
fiir  rae.  1  was  about  to  depart,  when  he  caught  me 
gently  but  firraily  by  the  arm. 

"Oh,  sirl"  said  he  earnestly,  "do  not  leave  the 
ktxuBe  without  seeing  Mrs.  Harris.  She  has-  relapsed 
ioto  another  fit ;  but  when  she  comes  to  herseis^  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  a  friend  of  her  husband. 
You  knew  him,  a  It.  when  living;  and  for  has  sake, 
^  perhapsi — "  the  man;  paused  for  a  moment,,  and  con- 
tnmad — "you  have  a  benevolent  heart,  sir, — I  am 
mve  you  have, — and  if  you  knew  all,  even  though  he 
May  have  wronged  you " 

It  was  an  unaeasonable  time  for  an  appeal  of  this 
Mrture.  The  passions  that  had  been  forced  back  upon 
nty  hea^t,  had  yet  scarce-  began  to  subside,  but  I  spoke 
calmly. 

"  You  will  tell  her,  Mr-  Saville  has  been  here ;" 
and  1  was  going. 

"  Mr.  Saville ?"  repeated  the  man.  "Oh.  sir,  we 
ba)\'e  heard  that  name  mentioned  frequently  of  late- 
You  will  come  again,  or  send,  perhaps ; — will  you 
BDt,  sir  r 

^  She  will  know  where  te  find  me,  should  she  wish 
loi  see  me,  whick  I  think  is  hardly  probable  ,*"  aad 
with  a.  cold  "  good  nightv"  I  lefic  hira. 

I  oslled  upon  Httcbert  oa  my  way  home^  aod  told 
him  all  that  had  taken  place.  Hsr  was.  stttprised  and 
diocked. 

"  Saville,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause,  during  vi^hich 
he  had  been  ahsorbed  in  reflection,  "  this  cturaed  affair 
is  destroying' you.  I  am  a  plain  man.  You  may  shake 
your  head,  and  tell  me  coolly  and  calmly,.  tha4  you 
hacve  eeased  to  feel  the  injury  which  is  all  the  while 
preying  upon  you.  It  is  that  calmneas'  which  I  fear 
most;  it  will  kill  you, or  worse  than  that — ^you  under- 
aaand  me.  You  m-ust  pursue  this  matter  no  farther.  The 
rnan  i*  dead,  and  your  wife "  "  Well,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  1  beg  your  pardon ;  I  was  wrong  to  call  her 
by  that  name;     May  I  speak  plainly?" 

"  You  may." 

"  She  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  want — of  destitUf 
timt.  This  must  not  be.  You  must. allow  her — settle 
upon:  heii' — enough  to  rescue  her  from  poverty  and  its 
teraptalioiis  She  must  not  starve; — I  see  you  eouldi 
HO*,  bear  riiat.  And. you  must  forget  her.  It  will  not 
do  to  see  a  young  man  like  yourself  sacrificed,,  self 
saterificed,  t©  the  villainy  of  a  scoundrel.  I  will  say 
nwmore,  Saville.  Vice  has  too  much  homage  paid  to 
her  when  an  honorable  man  is  made  her  victim." 

JHerbert  was  right — he  was  always  so.  No,  no; — 
ri»e  nwiat  not  statxe..  That  were,  indeed,  a  miserable 
friumph  to  me.  I  went  tO'  my  solicitor  on  the  next, 
^^welaung,  and  a  deed  was  made  out,,  settling  a  com 
inwwHyae>  upon  her,  and  1  sent  with  it  as  much  money 
Its  she  conid  require  for  immediate  exigonciesi  And 
I  was  resolved^at  I  woiild  forget  her.  The  worst 
was  past,  and  time  and  occupation  would  do.  much* 
aad  I  would  think  this  misery  down.  But  the  worst 
was;  not  yet  past^ 

I  was  informed,  one  morning,  that  a  woman  in  the 
hall  desired  t»>  speak  with  me.  Concluding  that  she 
was  one  of  the  many  who  are  accustomed  to  wait  upon 
the-  wealthy  with  petitions,  I  ordered  the  servant  to 
admit  her.  A  woman,  meanly  dressed,  and  whose 
countenaace  was  concealed,  moved  towards  me,  and 
Mnking  upon  hec  knees,  with  her  palms  pressed  to* 
gethev,  and'  raised  towards  me,  looked  up  iatoc  my  &ee. 


IVfednesB  in  me,  and  misery  and  famine  in  her,  nuist 
have  wrought  more  strongly;  if  that  were  possiblov 
than  they  had  done,  could  I  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  face  instantly.  Her  lips  moved — she  would  have 
.spoken,  but  she  had  no  power  to  speak — and  with  a 
deep  and  heavy  groau,  she  fell  upon  the  floor  before 
rae.  I  rang  the  belL  violently.  A  servant  entered 
the  room;. 

"  Send  Mrs.  Martin  to  me  instantly.  Mrs.  Martinv" 
said  I,  as  the  woman  hastened  into  the  room,  "  let  Dr. 
Herbert  be  sent  for  immediately.  You  must  take  care 
of  her.     See  that  she  wants  nothing." 

"  Graffious  GodI  it  is  my  mistress!"  said  the  wonao, 
as  she  raised  her  head  upon  her  knee.  "  You  will 
let  her  remain  in  the  house,  Mr.  Saville  ? — in  one  of 
the  upper  rooms?" 

"  In  her  own  room,  Mrs.  Martin.< — I  commit  her  l» 
you.  When  she  recovers,  wo  can  make  other  arraBgwt- 
mema." 

It  is  out  of  the  power  of  fortune,  or  of  fate,  to  excitt 
such  feelings  within  me  now,  as  pressed  upon  ray 
heart  for  some  days  after  this  scene.  I  thank  God  for 
it.  Human  strength  or  weakness  could  not  again  en- 
dure .so  dreadful  a  conflict  of  brute-  passion  and'  of  hu- 
man feeling".  The  piteous  face  raised  to  mine,  would 
not  depart  from  rae.  That  she  should  kneel, — that 
she  should  have  been  degraded  abjectly  to  crouch  be- 
fore me  for  forgiveness,  for  pardon,  for  the  vilest  pity 
— and  that  I  should  know  and  feel  that  the  ba.se  ex* 
piation  was  the  poorest  recommendation^ — oh!  I  cannot 
pursue  this  farther. 

Some  days  after  this' — it  was  on  a.  Sunday  forenoon 
— Mrs.  Martin  entered  the  room.  She  took  a  seat  op* 
posite  to  me. 

"1  am  contar  to  sprnk  wtli.  yo%  Mk.-  Saville^"  riia 
said. 

"  Well,  madam,  proceed." 

"  Mrs.  Saville,  my  mistress,  sir,  is  dying-." 

I  spoke  not  for  some  minutes,  although  I  was  not 
altogether  unprepared  for  a;  communication  of  thiS' na- 
ture. 

"  You  will  take  the  child  to  h&t,  madam;  sha  yvM 
wish  to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  sir,  she  has  seen  him  every  day  since  she 
came  here,  and  he  is  with  her  now.  You  will  not 
be:  offended,  sir,  if  I  tell  you  that  she  has  seen  him 
many  times  within  the  last  two  years.  Yes,  sir,  when 
you  were " 

"  Mad,  madame  ! — speak  plainly  ! — I  v;as  mad." 

"  She  came,  sir.  to  mo,  and  fell  at  my  feet,  imploo- 
ing  to  see  the  child,  and  I  could  not  refuse  her.  I 
could,  not  bear  that  my  mistress  should  kneel  to  me* 
and  not  be  permitted  to  behold  her  own  son;"  and  here? 
the  woman  wept  bitterly. 

"  It  is  very  well,"  said  I,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  do  no* 
blame  you.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  ii  should  have 
been  so." 

"Could  I  prevail  upon  you»  sir?"  she  continued, 
wiping  her  eyes  ;  "  might  I  be  so  bold  astohopei    '    ■■" 

I  anticipated  the  woman's  thoughts; 

"  She  has  expressed  no  wish  tliat  I  should  see  her, 
Mrs.  Martin." 

"  She  does  not  mention  your  name  even  to  me,"  said 
she;  "but  she  must  not  die  without  seeing  you  ; — she 
must  not,  Mr.  Saville." 

My  nature  at  times  was  changed  from  what  it  hod 
been  since  I  was  released  from  the  mad-house.  I  casJ 
a  glance  at  the  woman,,  which  she  understood  aod 
feared. 

"  Mention  not  this  subject  again,  madam,  and  leave 
me.     1  would  be  alone." 

I  was  disturbed  by  what  the  housekeeper  had  told 
me.  She  was  dying.  It  was  well.  I  wished  her  to 
die.  I  felt  that  until  she  was  dead,  my  heart  couM 
not  be  brought  to  forgive  her. 

I  walked  out,  and  bent  my  steps*  towaxda  tha  lodg^ 
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ing  which- Hastings  had:  formerly  occupied.  I  foand 
the  woman  of  the  house  at  home,  and,  with  a  calm- 
ness which  I  have  since  marvelled  at,  I  drew  from  her 
all  the- paTttnritmp of  their  sojourn  at  her  house.  They 
had  been=  liwn^  wi5h>  her  about  ten  months  before  the 
death:  of  Ifesci&i^  who>  she  understood,  had  been  en- 
tirely desert*©*  by  his  relations,  bat  why  she  knew  nor. 
Aboutr  a  momh:  ppevious-  to  the  decease  of  Hastings,  he 
came  home  one^riighti  saying  tha^  he  had  been  way- 
laid by  ar. ruffian  and  much  injured,  and  he  had  never 
riseiifipofn^  his-  beck  again. 

I  veniaired  to  ask"  if  JVfr.  Harris  and  his  ^iife  lived 
happiijr  togwher  ?" 

The  vromafl!  slioeifc  her  head.  "  Thene  was  a- strange 
mystery  about  tlxfflnv:'  said  she,  "which  I  never  could 
rightly  malwout.  She  was  ever  gentle  and  obedient ; 
but  f0iH  thers'vva*- something  unlike  a  wife,  I  used  to 
tfainfei,  wheii«i»er  she  addressed  him.  And  he,  sir — 
poorrawii!  we  sliwrid  not  speak  ill  of  the  dead—but 
whenih«  cama  h<HWfli — frowuhe  gaming-house, we  of- 
ten' thougtH>— how  he  used  to  strike  and  beat  her,  tell- 
ing her  tt>  gjr  to  her  Mr.  Saville !  H«  was  jealous-  of 
you,,8iB,I  Mipposei.bnt  I  anr  certain  without  cause ;  for 
she  was-  aiv  ^jgelv  sk,  if  ever  angel  was  born  upon  thiff 
earth.— But  yo»a  saw  ill,  sir.     What  is*  the  mattier  ?" 

"  ISTotfting,  nDihing,"  said*  I,  rising  suddenly;  "  f  am 
bettornovn;  and' pressing  ray  purse  upon  the  woman, 
I  rushed»  0mm  the  house. 

Godlof  justioei!'  how  dreadful  is  thy  vengeance,  and 
how  thou  oft-times  makest  the  sinner  work  out  his 
own  pomshment!  1  thought  not  of  the  wife  at  first — 
I  thougiht  of  liabeUa- Denham.-  My  heart  dwelt  upon 
hen  omiB'  mawpaip  B  had  first  beheld  her  at  the  theatre, 
— thaf  youngt.  thas  liawBly^,  the  innocent  being  of  fornier 
da3r8:  l  rCTnrernTbCTcd"  wrhHir  but  to  sbbt  her  for  a  mo- 
inent  at  the  window  was  happiness  unspeakable — 
•wrhetwewenv  theipr©iM»eof  herhand  inmine  \va8<  a 
WesBittg  and  adeJti^  to-  m:  And  to  think  that  this 
cneature,  who'had  laiikin  my  boaonjv  who  had  been 
tended,,  vwitehed,.alrooet.8erved>.  with  a  degree  of  love 
abin.  totidolatoy— whofhad/neverseen  one.'glance  of  un- 
fcindneBt.fromimo».  who^  had.  heard  n»  tone  fpon*  ray 
lipstsave  of;  affeetion— too  often  of  fooJish  weahnessi; 
— to  thinkvthat.thi*^  creature  should  have  become  the 
stave,  the  drudge— the.  spumed  and  beaten  drudge  of 
a  b«utal.  miscneam^— the  thought  was  too  horrible  ! 

I  had  scarcely  entered  ray  own  house  when  Mm. 
Martin  sought  me^ 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  sir,"  she  said  in  agitation,, "«ome 
and.  take  you*  last  leave  of  ray  mistress.  She  is  dying, 
and  ha»  prayed  to  see  you  once  raone." 

rfoUovwed- her. in  silence.  I  met  Herbert  at  ihe  door 
o£  the.  room.  "  I  am  gjad  you  are  come,"  said  ho.  He 
wae  ia  tears. 

"  I  am  too-  weak  Herbert ;  am  I  not?" 
He  ppeBSQ<l  ray  hand — "  No,  no," — and  he  left  me. 
I  entered'  the  rooBo,  and  satdewn  by  her  side.    She 
spske  not  for  some  minutes. 

"  I  wished  to  see  you  once  more,  Mr.  Saville,"  she 
saidr  at  length  in.  a  law  tone,  and  without  rai.sing.  her 
«5f)ee  to- nay,  face:,,"  to  implore,  not  your  pardom  for  that 
I'dMiemot  expect;, but  that  you  will  not  curse  my  me- 
mory when  I  am  gone.  You  would  not,  Edward," — 
wtA  she  tremblingly  tou/;hed  my  hand  as  it  lay  upon 
tk*  beA— -**  if  youkaftw  all,  or  if  1  could  tell  you  all." 
lanswened  something,  but  I  know  not  what. 
"1  havei  been  guilty,"  she  resumed,  "but  I  did  not 
mediate  g»iU.  Hiaaven  is  ray  witness  that  I  speak  the 
truih*  I  was  batcayied; — and  the  rest  was  fear,  and 
fiwiBv,  and  despait  I" 

Ileould  conceive  that  now — I  could  believe  it; — 
I  dfld  beMevei  it,— and  I  wa»  human.  I  look  both  her 
hM»«U  intininft;"L(iok  at  me,  Isabella!  look  in  my 
feoe!"  ^ 

She  did  se,  but  with  hesitation,  and  as  she  did  so 
aW»taft«d — ''JJiajj  we  are.  betii  alteced;  but  othpr 


miseries  might  have  done  this.  I  forgiv»you  from  my 
heart  and  from  my  soul.  As  we  first  met,  so  shall  we 
now  part.  All  shall  be  forgotten — all  is  forgiven. 
God  bless  you  !" 

These  words  had  killed  her.  Her  eyes  dwelt  upon 
me  for  one  moment  with  their  first  sweetness  in  them; 
— a  sigh — and  earth  alone  remained! 


A  Duchess's  Revenge.— Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, had  still  at  an  advanced  age»  considerable 
remains   of  beauty,  most  expressive    eyes,   and   the 
finest  fair  hair   imaginable;   the   colour  of  which  she 
said  she  had    preserved  unchanged  by   the   constant 
use  of  honey  waters— hardly  sucn   as  perfumers  now 
sell,  fjr  that  Jias  an  unlucky   apitude  to  turn  the  hair 
grey.     By  this  superb  head  of  hair  hung  a  tale,  an  in- 
stance   of  her    waywardness    and'  violence,   which 
(strange  to  say)  she  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  tell- 
ing.    ?^Jneofher   charms    when  they  were  at,  their 
proudest    height   had  been   so    fondly  prized   by  the 
poor  Duke,  her  husband.     Therefore,   one  day  upon 
his  offt-nding  her  by  some  act  of  disobedience  to  her 
"strong  sovereign  will,"  the  bright  thought  occurred 
ns  she  sat    considering    how  she    could    plague    him 
most,  that  it  would    be   a    hearty    vexation   to  see- his 
favourite    tresses  cut   off.     Instantly   the   deed   was 
Jone ;  she  cropped  them  short  and  laid  them  in  an  ante 
chamber  he  must  pass  through,  to  enter  her  apartment. 
Butv  to  her  cruel   disappointment,  he  passed,  entered, 
and  repassed,  calm  enough  to  provoke  a  saint;  neither 
mgry  nor  sorrowful,  seemingly  quite  unconscious  both 
of  his-  crime  and  his  punishment.-     Concluding  he 
must  have  overlooked  the  hair,  she  ran  to  secure  it, 
lo!  it  had  vanished, — and  she  remained  in  great  per- 
plexity the  rest  of  the  day.     The  next,  as  he  continued 
silent,  and  her  looking  glass  spoke  the  change,  a  rueful 
one,  shei  began  for  once  to  think  she  had  done  rather 
a  foolish  thing.     Nothing   more  ever  transpired  upen 
the  subject  until   after  the  DUke**  death,  when  she 
fbund  her  beatitifiil'  ringlets' carefully  laid  by  in  a  cab^ 
irwt,  where  he  kept  whatever  he  held-  most  precioua-: 
and^  at  this-  point  of  the  story   she  regularly  fell  a*cry* 
ing. 


Aristocracy  among  Rogues — When  Whitten,  a 
forger  defaulter,  v/as  placed  in  limbo,  he  was  com 
milted  to  cell  No.  2  in  the  jail,  No.  1  being  previously 
occiipifd  by  anoiher  rogue.  An  hour  or  two  after 
Whitten  was  deposited,  the  following  dialogue  was 
overheard  between  him  and  the  worthy  occupant  of 
No.  1. 

\MiUten.  Holloa!  there,  is  there  anyone  in  number 
one? 

No.  1.     Ay,  ay. 

W.-    How  do  you  get  along  ? 

No.  1.     So,  so.     How  is  it  with  you  ? 

W.     Well  enough,  only  rather  lonesome. 

No.  1.     You'll  soon  get  over  that. 

W.  1  *uppose  I  shall;  but  what  is  the  reason  they 
didn't  put  me  in  along  with  you? 

No.  1.     I  don't  know.    How  much  arc  your  bonds? 

W.     Only  two  hundred  dollars. 

No.  1.  Only  two  hundred  !  Do  you  suppose  they 
would  put  such  a  poor  devil  as  you  '^h  such  a  gen- 
tleman as  me  ?  Why,  you  penny  grabber,  my  bonds 
are  twelve  thousand ! 


NO   FLATTERY  . 

Julia,  I  think  you  have  auburn  hair. 
And  know  you  have  large  grey  eyes. 

And  the  booby  who  says  you  are  faic 
And  beautiful — believe  me,  lie*. 
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MERCHANT'S   HOTEL,   NORTH   FOURTH    STREET 


This  extensive  establishment,  of  which  the  above 
cut  conveys  some  idea  of  the  front  view,  has  just  been 
opened  for  the  recepiion  of  visiters.  The  building, 
we  understand,  was  commenced  on  the  4ih  day  of 
July  last,  by  the  Messrs.  Middletons,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  William  Strickland,  Esq.,  architect,  and 
J.  M.  Sanderson,  its  future  manager.  The  distinguished 
character  of  the  parties,  and  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  commenced,  gave  expectations 
to  the  public,  which  we  are  oleased  to  .say  have  been 
realized.  The  excellent  jnd  subsraniial  manner 
in  which  the  work  has  been  executed — the  plain, 
simple  front,  so  well  adapted  to  the  interior  arrange- 
ments, and  corresponding  with  the  adjoining  improve' 
ments,  are  just  what  is  wanted  in  a  hotel,  and  coultJ 
not  have  been  more  admirably  combined,  than  in  the 
present  arrangement. 

The  bnilding  covers  a  space  of  90  feet  front  on 
Fourth  street,  and  extends  westward  200  feet  to  the 
open  lot  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and  on 
the  north  adjoins  the  methodist  Episcopal  Union  church, 
which  is  also  surrounded  by  open  lots,  thereby  se- 
curing to  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  building, 
sufficient  light  and  air,  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
the  establishment. 

In  the  basement  of  the  front  building  there  are 
three  stores  19  feet  by  52;  an  open  hall,  a  bar-room 
28  feet  by  52,  and  a  private  entrance  for  ladies  7  feet 
wide,  which  i^nducts  them  to  the  parlor  on  the 
second  floor.  Tn  the  hall  or  bar-room  ihe  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  house  is  to  be  transacted.  The  superinten- 
dants  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  complete  control  of 
both  siair  ways.  From  this  department  the  waiters 
receive  their  orders  through  tubes,  extending  to  the 
diflferent  stations  constructed  in  the  wall.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  eternal  ringing  of  bells  and  running  of 
waiters  are  superseded,  and  of  course  the  comfort  of 
travellers  greatly  promoted. 

From  this  department  the  main  stairway,  seven  feet 
wide,  commences.     From  the  first  landing  we  enter 


the  dining  room,  which  is  128  feet  long  by  38  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  ceiling  is  13  feet  high,  and  supported  by 
trusses  14  feet  apart,  throughout  the  building.  This 
room  allowing  two  feet  to  the  man,  is  sufficient  to  din© 
upwards  of  400  persons.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
dining-room  there  is  a  space  for  collecting  and  keeping 
hot  the  provisions  destined  fi>r  the  table,  admirably  ar- 
ranged. At  the  eastern  end  there  is  also  a  closet, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  porter,  for 
great-coats  and  umbrellas — this  is  also  managed  in  a 
manner  by  which  the  great  coat  is  hung  upon  a  hook 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  room,  and  there- 
by preventing  the  possibility  of  exchange  or  mistake. 

The  next  landing  brings  us  to  an  open  space  28 
feet  by  1 9,  from  which  there  is  an  entry  to  the  several 
parlours,  the  ladies  ordinary  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
front  building — all  of  which  are  spacious  and  airy.— 
At  the  northern  end  of  this  entry  there  is  a  private 
stairway  for  ladies  with  a  passage  on  each  floor  to 
the  water  closets.  The  remaining  places  of  the  front 
building  are  divided  off  into  parlours  and  sleeping 
rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  families. 

At  the  remaining  landing  of  the  main-stair-way, 
rooms  are  constructed  for  the  waiters  and  chamber 
maids,  whose  duty  is  confined  to  the  chambers  on 
each  floor ;  and  who  receive  their  orders  through  tubes 
from  the  bar. 

In  the  back  buildings  over  the  dining-room  there 
are  four  ranges  of  sleeping-rooms  for  gentlemen  ;  these 
rooms  are  nearly  all  14  feet  by  15  in  the  clear;  they 
contain  a  neat  carpet,  two  beds,  two  wash-stands,  4 
chairs,  and  a  bureau,  which  contains  a  complete  fix- 
ture for  writing,  paper,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  furni- 
ture is  made  of  cherry,  and  constructed  with  great 
care,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended. 
These  rooms  have  also  two  windows  and  a  fire-place 
between:  with  inside  shutters  divided  at  ihe  meet- 
ing rail  of  the  sash,  and  a  transom  light  over  the 
doors,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  From  each  floor 
also,  there  is  a  passage  to  the  bath-rooms,  &c.,  and  a 
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8tair-way  at  the  end  of  the  main  entry,  which 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  like  the 
other  part  of  the  house,  well  arranged  (or  the  purpose 
intended.  The  whole  cooking  apparatus  is  upon  an 
entire  new   plan,  and   according   to   our  judgment, 


simple,  durable  and  economical.  The  wash  house,  the 
drying  rooms,  the  laundry,  the  pastry,  the  barber's  shop 
and  boot  roum,  are  just  where  they  should  be,  and 
well  arranged  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Indeed 
we  find  every  thing,  that  may  be  required  about  a 
pnblic  house,  and  every  thing  in  its  proper  place. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF     A    PORTRAIT     PAINTER 


"  THK   FAMILY   PICTURE  I 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the  calm  of  the  coun- 
try slept  deliciously  around,  when  1  arrived  at  the 
ancient  and  stately  home  of  my  best  and  earliest  pa- 
tron.    Descended  from  a  long  line  of  knightly  ance.s- 

tors,  Sir  Robert  V was,  in   the  noblest  sense  of 

the  appellation,  a  "  good  old  English  gentleman !"  for, 
to  the  hospitality  and  frankness  which  belong  to  that 
honored  name,  he  added  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  the  refinement  of  a  man  of  taste.  It 
was  the  wish  of  Sir  Robert  that  I  should  paint  him  a 
"family  picture;"  and  as  with  graceful  pride  Lady 
V introduced  me  to  her  children,  I  felt  that  ima- 
gination could  not  have  pictured  a  more  exquisite 
beauty  than  that  which  I  beheld,  and  which,  in  its 
varied  forms,  made  them  the  loveliest  group  I  had 
ever  seen.  One  only  differed  in  character  and  ex- 
pression sufficiently  to  call  for  an  observation  ;  it  was 
the  orphan  nephew  of  Lady  V . 

The  hours  which  I  passed  in  the  midst  of  that 
happy  family,  are  amongst  the  brightest  of  my  life, 
and  when  at  length  my  picture  was  completed,  it  was 
with  feelings  of  sincere  regret  that  I  left  a  spot  where 
sorrow  and  discord  seemed  unknown,  even  in  name. 

Little  did  I  dream  of  the  realities  that  were  soon  to 
change  that  vision — the  young  and  beautiful  beings 
who  were  blooming  on  my  canvas.  Their  gentle 
mother  first  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fearful  scourge  which 

had   made  young   Edward  D an  orphan!     The 

rich  warm  blood  which  mantled  on  the  cheek  of  the 
eldest  boy  soon  dyed  the  crimson  fields  of  Spain,  and 
his  dark  flashing  eyes  closed  amidst  shouts  of  victory! 
The  rest — all,  but  one — ere  long,  sank  beneath  the 
fatal  summoner  which  had  deprived  them  of  a  mother; 
theirs  was  the  panting  breath,  the  fevered  lip,  the 
gradual  decline,  which  only  can  bestow  the  beaming 
eyes  and  flushing  cheeks,  so  beautiful — in  death. 

One,  whose  calm  and  thoughtful  face  seemed  to 
proclaim  that  even  in  early  youth  the  spirit  was  not  of 
this  world,  sank  as  he  was  reaping  the  first  fruits  of  a 
genius  too  mighty  for  his  slender  frame. 

One  was  called  from  the  triumphs  of  a  first  season 
to  exchange  its  sweet  sounds  for  silence — its  bright- 
ness for  a  shroud — love  for  the  grave! 

Another but  it  matters  not,  all  died,  as  1 

have  said,  save  one,  the  youngest  and  the  loveliest! 
Her  father  strove  to  live — for  her ;  but  even  this  very 
anxiety  might  have  hastened  on  another  fate;  and 
mourners,  "  in  deed  and  in  truth,"  shortly  after  bore 
the  broken-hearted  Sir  Robert  to  his  tomb ! 

During  the  fearful  sorrows  of  my  beloved  patron,  I 
had  been  labouring  on,  and  had  only  heard,  at  their" 

most  sad  conclusion,  that  the  young  Helen  V was 

keiress  to  her  father's  wealth ;  a  small  portion  only 
having  passed  with  the  title  to  a  distant  relation. 

Years  passed  away,  and  I  mixed  much  in  the  gay 
•world,  for  I  had  won  that  which  is  courted  and  flat- 
tered by  the  great — a  name. 

One  night  I  was  standing  amidst  the  gay  crowds 

Assembled  at  the  Duchess  of 's  seeking  an  artist's 

inspiration  in  the  fair  faces  before  me,  wh  ^n,  fami- 
liarized as  I  am  with  beauty,  1  was  struck  by  one 
"**  bright  particular  star,"  standing  near  a  vase  filled 
with  flowen ;  ahe  had  tiuraed  away  from  a  crowd  of 


admirers  to  address  a  young  and  elegant  looking  man, 
whose  pale  cheek  flushed  as  her  eyes  met  his. 

Tall,  and  slightly  formed,  every  look  and  movement 
was  grace ; — the  dark  deep  eyes,  fco  beautiful  in  their 
pure  brighmess;  the  cheeU,  whose  rich  tint  came  and 
went  at  every  word  ;  the  fiiscination  of  her  exquisite 
smile ;  but  more  than  all,  a  something  which  seemed, 
like  the  memory  of  some  half-forgotton  dream,  induced 
me  to  ask  her  name. 
"Not  know  her?  the  beauty!  the  heiress — Helen 

V .'"  was  the  astonished  answer. 

Delighted,  yet  sorrowing  over  the  past, — I  procured 
an  introduction,  and  she  welcomed  me  as  the  friend  of 
her  father.  For  some  moments  we  conversed  upon 
indifferent  subjects,  when  suddenly  turning  round, 
she  said — 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  cousin, 

Edward  D :  he  is  altered — since  he — since  you — " 

she  hesitated — "  since  those  happy  days." 

She  stopped;  and  as  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the 
"Family  Picture"  and  her  now  deserted  home,  her 
bright  face  was  clouded  by  the  deepest  sorrow. 

From  that  lime  I  frequently  met  her,  and  found  her 
cousin  always  at  her  side ;  but  it  grieved  me  to  re- 
mark that,  by  his  wasting  frame  and  brightening  eye, 
he  too  seemed  to  be  a  "stricken  deer!" 

One  day  he  came  to  my  studio— and  slowly  and 
sadly  did  he  tell  me  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  Ma- 
deira, as  a  "  last  chance — a  forlorn  hope:"  and  that  he 
wished  his  picture  "  to  be  to  his  lovely  cousin  a  frail 
memorial  of  one  who  had  loved  her  from  her  earliest 
childhood." 

As  I  sketched  the  traits  of  the  young  and  gallant 

Edward  D ,  I  felt  that,  if  consumption  is  sad  in 

woman,  it  is  far  more  fearful,  when  its  death-grasp  is 
laid  on  the  "strong  man." 

The  picture  sealed  the  fate  of  Helen  V . 

What  passed  when  it  was  given  1  know  not,  but 
Helen,  the  beauty  and  the  heiress,  left  her  bright 
orbit,  left  her  home,  though  one  of  wealth  and  of  pride, 
to  soothe  the  last  hours — to  pillow  the  dying  head  of 
her  cousin  ? 

For  a  long  time  she,  too,  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
the  lonely  and  distant  grave,  to  which  she  had  con- 
signed her  husband  ;  but  youth  prevailed  in  the  long 
struggle  ;  and,  recovering  by  slow  degrees,  she  re- 
turned to  England ;  and  she  now  dwells  in  her  father's 
halls — in  silence  and  in  solitude — a  mourner  and  a 
widow. 

The  "  Family  Picture"  alone  remains  to  tell  what 
once  ?ias  been;  and  when,  in  her  hours  of  sorrow,  she 
looks  upon  the  bright  face.8  still  smiling  there — how 
must  she  feel  alone.  L.  D. 


"  It  is  a  very  dark  night,  Csesar,  take  care,"  says  Ca- 
to.  The  caution  was  a  good  one — but  like  many  others, 
was  given  too  late — For  Cseaar,  striking  his  foot  against 
the  remains  of  a  post,  which  time  had  long  been  hack- 
ing to  pieces,  measured  his  length  upon  the  ground, 
before  the  friendly  caution  of  Cato  had  met  his  ear. 
"  I  wonder,"  says  Csssar,  rising  and  and  rubbing  the 
mud  from  his  holiday  suit,  "  why  de  deuce  de  sun  no 
shine  deese  dark  nights,  Cato,  and  not  always  keep 
shining  in  de  day  time  when  dere's  no  need  of  hira." 
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The  opposite  engraving  represents  the  manner  in 
■which  the  marine  tortoises  are  caught  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  and  on  parts  of  the  South  American  continent. 
The  Count  de  Lacepede,  in  his  History  of  Oviporous 
Quadrupeds,  has  described  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  business  of  tortoise -catching  is  carried  on  ;  and  we 
shall  conchide  this  notice  with  an  abstract  of  his  ac- 
covint.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  turtle  is  a  most 
important  addition  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  victualling 
a  ship;  and  that,  therefore,  the  war  in  which  the  hu- 
man race  engages  against  them  is  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  wants  of  navigators.  The  turtles, 
which  are  demanded  in  England  for  the  gratification 
of  a  luxurious  appetite,  constitute  a  very  small  number 
when  compared  with  those  which  ofier  an  agreeable, 
salutary  food  to  the  hardy  crews  who  are  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  the  tropical  seas. 

"  In  spite  of  the  darkness  which  is  chosen  by  the  fe- 
male tortoises  for  concealment  when  employed  in  lay- 
ing their  eggs,  they  cannot  effectually  escape  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  enemies :  the  fishers  wait  for  them 
on  the  shore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  especially 
when  it  is  moonlight,  and,  either  as  they  come  from 
the  sea,  or  as  they  return  after  laying  their  eggs,  they 
either  dispatch  them  with  blows  of  a  club,  or  turn 
them  quickly  over  on  their  backs,  not  giving  them  time 
either  to  defend  themselves,  or  to  blind  their  assailants, 
by  throwing  up  the  sand  with  their  fins.  When  very 
large,  it  requires  the  efforts  of  several  men  to  turn 
them  over,  and  they  must  often  employ  the  assistance 
of  handspikes  or  levers  for  the  purpose.  The  buckler 
of  this  species  is  so  flat  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  animal  to  recover  the  recumbent  posture,  when 
it  is  once  turned  on  its  back. 

"A  small  number  of  fishers  may  turn  over  forty  or 
fifty  tortoises,  full  of  eggs,  in  less  than  three  hours. 


During  the  day,  they  are  employed  in  securing  those 
which  they  had  caught  in  the  preceding  night.  They 
cut  them  up,  and  salt  the  flesh  and  the  eggs.  Some- 
limes  they  may  extract  above  thirty  pints  of  yellow  or 
greenish  oil  from  one  large  individual;  this  is  employ- 
ed for  burning,  or,  when  fresh,  is  used  with  different 
kinds  of  food.  Sometimes  they  drag  the  tortoises  they 
have  caught,  on  their  backs,  to  enclosures,  in  which 
they  age  reserved  for  occasional  use. 

"  "He  tortoise  fishers,  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
BalAnas,  -who  catch  these  animals  on  the  coasts  of 
Cuba,  and  its  adjojmng  islands,  particularly  the  Cay- 
manas,  usually  ^ooplete  thoii^MrgQ^un  six  weeks  or 
two  months  ;  thgy  afterward^^jj^Blf  their  own  is- 
lands, with  the  'salted  turtle^^Hl^s  used  for  food 
both  by  the  whites  and  the  n^Hs.  This  salt  turtle 
is  in  as  great  -  q"'""|^  'In-  SBrican  colonies  as  the 
salted  cod  of  Newfcundland  is  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  fishing  is  followed  by  all  these  colonies, 
particularly  by  the  British,  in  small  vessels,  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  neighboring 
desert  islands. 

"  The  green  tortoise  is  likewise  often  caught  at  sea'in 
calm  weather,  and  in  nioon-light  nights.  For  this  pur- 
pose two  men  go  together  in  a  small  boat,  which  is 
rowed  by  one  of  them,  while  the  other  is  provided 
with  a  harpoon,  similar  to  that  used  for  killing  whales. 
Whenever  they  discover  a  large  tortoise,  by  the  frofh 
which  it  occasions  on  the  water  in  risingto  the  surface, 
they  hasten  to  the  spot  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  escaping.  The  harpooner  immediately 
throws  his  harpoon  with  suflficient  force  to  penetrate 
through  the  buckler  to  the  flesh  ;  the  tortoise,  instant- 
ly dives,  and  the  fisher  gives  out  a  line,  which  is  fix- 
ed to  the  harpoon,  and,  when  the  tortoise  is  spent 
with  lofiB  of  blood,  it  is  hauled  into  the  boat." 


A  man  who  served  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the 
capncity  of  waiter,  was  selected  by  one  of  the  officers 
to  haul  in  a  tow-line  of  considerable  length,  which 
was  towing  over  the  taffrail.  After  rousing  in  40  or  50 
fathoms,  which  had  put  his  patience  severely  to  proof, 
as  well  as  every  muscle  of  his  arms,  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  Sure,  it's  as  long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
Jt's  a  good  week's  work  for  any  five  in  the  ship.  Bad 
luck  to  the  arm  or  leg,  it'll  lave  me  at  last.  What! 
more  of  it  yet !  Och,  murder  ;  the  sa's  mighty  deep 
to  be  sure  !"  After  continuing  in  a  similar  strain,  and 
seeing  there  was  little  probability  of  the  completion  of 
his  labor,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  addressing 
the  officers  of  the  watch,  exclaimed,  "  Bad  manners 
to  me,  sir,  if  I  don't  think  somebody's  cut  off  the  other 
•Bd  of  it." 


When  Mr.  Bolton,  the  partner  of  the  cele- 
brated James  Wall,  waited  upon  George  III.  to 
explain  one  of  the  great  improvements  of  tke  steam 
engine  which  they  had  effected,  the  King  said  to  him, 
"'What  do  you  sell,  Mr.  Bolton?"  and  the  honest 
engineer  answered, "  What  Kings,  sire,  are  all  fond  of 
—power.** 


The  following  return  appears  on  the  back  of  an  exe 
ention  lately  issued  ;  the  execution,  il  will  be  recol- 
lected, commands  the  constable  to  levy  the  debt  and 
costs  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  defendant,  but  for 
want  of  sufficient  distress  to  take  the  body  to  the  gaol 
of  the  county: — "Went  to  house  of  defendant  and 
found  no  property,  but  there  being  sufficient  distress 
in  the  family  I  did  not  lake  the  body  to  the  jail.  ^ 
answers        --,  Constable." 


Bannister  and  a  military  friend  were  regaling  at 
"  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  Head,"  and  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  hero,  whose  name  had  been  given 
tb  the  tavern.  He  had  just  fallen  at  Aboukir,  and  >it 
was  the  fashion  for  every  one  to  relate  some  personal 
anecdote  of  him.  The  military  gentleman  did  so,4Hit 
Bannister  denied  the  correctness  of  one  or  two  of  his 
assertions.  "Zounds,"  said  the  soldier,  "I  ought"  to 
know,  I  have  served  with  the  man,  and  have  known 
Abercromby  ever  since  he  was  a  lieutenant."  And 
what  of  that,"  said  Charles,  coolly,  "  when  I  have 
known  him  ever  since  he  was  an  inri-sign.  ?" 


"The  Modern  Novel. — A  writer  of  novels  produ- 
ces three  volumes  as  punctually  as  a  pigeon  lays  two 
ega;s.  This  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  lovers,  who  are 
delighted  with  each  other  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
might  accomplish  their  union  in  a  few  pages,  if  they 
were  not  maliciously  undermined  by  the  author,  who 
involves  them  in  difficulties  which  cost  liim  infinite 
thought  and  study,  and  thus  they  are  obliged  to  pesB 
through  the  three  volumes  with  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  reason 
for  this  modern  law,  that  every  novel  should  be  di- 
vided into  three,  any  more  than  1  can  accx)unt  for  the 
ancient  decree  that  comedies  should  consist  of  five 
acts:  but  it  is  well  known  that  any  romance  in  more 
or  fewer  volumes  than  three  would  be  instantly  re- 
jected by  the  booksellers,  who  have  a  peculiar  sagacity 
in  judging  what  circumstances  will  gain  a  good  re- 
ception for  a  iiew  book.  Thus  the  author  of  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,"  informs  us,  that  a  bookseller,  to 
whom  he  first  offered  that  work,  assured  him  that  it 
could  not  possibly  succeed  unless  in  the  following 
year  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  turnips.— ^il^t^urc 
in  the  Moon. 
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WIT     AND    HUMOR. 


Vice  Regal  Non-Chalenoe. — Lord  Chesterfield, 
■when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed one  morning  by  a  country  magistrate,  who, 
bursting  into  his  room,  after  having  ridden  all  night 
to  announce  the  dreadful  intelligence,  exdaimed — 
*•  My  Lord,  the  people  in  the  north  have  riseni"  "  It 
is  almost  time,"  replied  Lord  Chesterfield,  c^ietly 
looking  at  his  watch  ;  "  it  is  past  9  o'clock."  ^ 
i^ 

A  book  was  printed  during, jtl^gUime  of  Cromwell 
with  the  following  tiile.l^"  J^^gsoTcharity,  layed  by 
the  Chickens  of  the  Convent,  and  boiled  with  the  wa- 
ter of  Divine  Love.  JJJgke  ye  and  Eat." 


"Uncle  John,"  said  a  little  urchin  to  an  old  gentle- 
man who  was  sitting  with  his  hedd  towards  the  fire, 
<•  why  are  you  like  an  Indian,  building  his  house? 
D'ye  give  it  up? — Because  you  are  making  your  wig 
toarm .'" — [Wigwam.J 

Pleasing  Intelligence  from  Down  East. — The 
Portlander  of  the  25ih  ult.  says — "  We  saw  yesterday 
a  patch  of  bare  ground  almost  large  enough  to  make 
a  man  a  pair  of  breeches ;  and  we  don't  think  the 
snow  is  more  than  six  feet  deep  on  an  average." 

A  lawyer  was  once  trying  to  pose  a  maritime  wit- 
ness, who  spoke  of  the  runnmg  rigging  of  a  ship. 

"  Do  tell  me,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  have  you  ever 
Been  rigging  set  out  and  run  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  "  but  I  have  seen  a  rope  walk." — 
(Bopewalk.) 

Precocious  Depravity. — Two  boys  fought  out  a 
quarrel  the  other  day,  and  the  bigger  proved  the  "  best 
man."  "  Darn  ye,"  said  No.  2.  when  he  found  he  was 
used  up— "darn  ye,  if  I  can't  lick  ye,  I'll  make  mouths 
at  your  sister." 

'  A  poor  diminutive  Frenchman  being  ordered  by  his 
Sanpado  to  drink  a  quart  of  ptisan  aday.  replied, 
with  a  heavy  sigh — "Alas!  Doctor,  that  1  cannot  do, 
since  I  only  hold  a  pint." 

After  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe  by  Admiral  Sir  A. 
Cochrane  and  General  Sir  G.  Beckwiih,  some  of  the 
crew  sauntered  up  the  grande  rue  of  Basseterre  in 
quest  o(  a  grogshop,  when  their  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  sign-board,  on  which  was  printed  "  Bains  chauds 
'■^  frauds."  The  best  scholar  amongst  them  was  eho- 
gea  interpreter,  who  thus  explained  it — '•  Beans  chew- 
ed and  fried." 

A  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  being 
called  on  to  plead  to  an  indictment  for  larceny,  was 
told  by  the  clerk  to  hold  up  his  right  hand.  The  man 
immediately  held  up  his  left  hand.  "Hold  up  your 
right  hand," said  the  clerk.  "Please  your  honor,"  said 
the  culprit,  still  keeping  his  left  hand  up,  "  please  your 
honor,  I  am  left-handed." 

Law  Eloquence  in  Kentucky. — The  following 
powerful,  elegant,  and  classic  appeal  was  made  in  a 
court  of  justice  somewhere  in  Kentucky,  by  one  of  the 
"learned  heads"  of  the  bar.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
do  you  think  my  client,  who  lives  in  the  pleasant  val- 
ley of  Kentucky,  where  the  lands  is  rich  and  the  soil 
ate  fertile,  would  be  guilty  of  stealing  eleving  little 
skains  of  coiling?  I  think  not,  I  reckon  not,  I  calcu- 
late not.  And  I  guess,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
you  had  belter  bring  my  client  in  not  guilty,  for  if  you 
convict  him  he  and  his  son  John  will  lick  the  whole  of 
you." 


An  old  lady  residing  not  far  from  Exeter,  Mass.  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  conjugal 
tenderness  that  the  last  century  produced.  Her  hus- 
band had  long  been  dying,  and  at  length,  on  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  making  one  of  his  daily 
visits,  he  found  him  dead.  The  disconsolate  widow, 
in  giving  an  account  of  her  spouse's  last  momenta, 
told  him  her"  poor  dear  man  kept  groaning,  but  he 
could  not  die.  At  last,"  said  she,  "  I  recollected  that  I 
had  got  a  piece  of  new  tape  in  the  drawer,  so  I  took 
some  of  that  and  tied  it  as  tight  as  I  could  round  his 
neck,  and  then  slopped  his  nose  with  my  thumb  and 
finger,  and,  poor  dear!  he  went  off  like  a  lamb.* 

Scene  in  a  School-room. — A  new  pupil  entered 
of  whom  the  pedagogue  inquired,  "  Can  you  read  and 
spell  ?" — "  Yes,''  said  the  urchin,  "  I  can  read  in  the 
primer,  and  spell  tater  and  gravy." — "  Let's  hear  you 
read  and  spell  a  little."  Here  the  lad  read  and  spelt 
in  the  most  rapid  manner,  "In  Adam's  fall  we  sinned 
all — John  Rogers  burnt  his  steak  for  one  small  chil- 
dren and  nine  at  the  breast— tate — tate — tater  and 
grave — ry — tater  and  gravery." — "  You  may  lake  your 
seat,  and  if  1  hear  any  noise  from  you  1  shall  call  you 
up  and  give  you  a  flogging." — "  Umph,"  said  our  hero, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  as  he  went  to  his  seat,  "  I 
wouldn't  come  theugh,  if  you'd  give  me  two." 

"  T."  said  a  traveller, "  is  one  of  the  finest  fellows  I 
know.  He  exhibits  real  hospitality.  He  not  only  has 
a  plate  ever  ready  for  any  of  his  friends,  but  he  sends 
a  horse  to  your  door  whemiver  you  wish  to  ride." — 
"  That  indeed,"  replied  another, "  is  real  /iorse-pitality." 

When  is  it  high  time  for  a  man  to  kick  the  bucket  f 
— When  he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  society. 

A  fashionable  lady,  being  inquired  of  how  she 
liked  the  dinner  given  at  a  distinguished  party,  her 
reply  was,  "The  dinner  was  explendid,  but  my  seat 
was  so  promote  from  the  nick-nacks,  that  I  could  not 
ratify  my  appetite,  and  the  pickled  cherries  had  such 
a  defect  on  my  head,  that  I  had  a  motion  to  leave  the 
table  i  but  Mr gave  me  some  hartshorn,  re- 
solved in  water,  which  bereaved  me." 

Sangfroid. — "  Darn 'em,"  said  Jonathan,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  "  they're  shooting  bullets!"  when 
one  of  them  passed  through  the  top  of  his  hat. 

Chancellor  Kent  was  in  Boston  recently.  He's 
very  pleasant—nay,  quite  a  facetious  man.  Says  he, 
"  Mine  host,  you  are  the  best  landlord  I  ever  saw," — 
"  And  you  are  the  best  judge  I  ever  met  with,"  re- 
sponded the  hotel  keeper. 

Smith  complained  of  incipient  influenza,  as  he  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  the  Garrick:  he,  however,  eat 
heartily  of  duck,  and  revived.  "  You  seem  better," 
said  Jesse.  "  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  cured  by  a  quack 
medicine,"  replied  the  invalid. 

"5^  When  Par  was  solicited  to  subscribe  to  Dr.  Busby's 
translation  of  Lucretius,  published  at  a  high  price,  he 
declined  doing  so,  observing,  that  at  the  proposed  cost 
it  would  indeed  be  Lucretius  Cams. 

ON   A   PAIR   OF    LOVERS  WHO    WERE   ALWAYS  BILLING. 

Oh!  who  can  paint  these  lovers'  bliss! 

The  day  to  them  was  one  long  kiss ; 

Yyu  would  have  thought,  sir,  had  you  seen  them, 

They'd  but  one  pair  of  lips  between  them. 
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A    CHOICE    COLLECTION   OP 


BIOGRAPHY    OF     GEORGE    WASHINGTON. 


This  revered  name  stands  associaiod  wiili  every 
amiable  and  noble  quality,  to  which  mortal  man  can 
attain,  on  this  dim,  revolving  ball  of  human  action. — 
A  sacred  halo  is  shed  around  it,  that  renders  it  dear 
to  every  philanthropist,  and  respected  by  the  whole 
civilized  world.  I  am  aware  his  merii.i  cannot  be  en- 
hanced by  eulogy,  nor  could  delraciion  ever  tarnish 
the  glory  of  his  fame.  I  am  aware  ilie  whole  maga- 
zine of  language  has  been  exhauaied  in  his  praise ; 
yet,  his  virtues  were  of  that  celestial  character,  that, 
like  the  luminary  of  day,  ihey  are  seen  and  felt,  but 
cannot  be  fully  described.  His  picture  is  one  on  which 
we  may  gaze  with  increased  delight,  and  discover  new 
beauties  to  the  last.  His  memory  should  be  rehearsed 
by  every  print  in  our  land;  every  new  press  and  fount 
of  type,  should  spread,  in  glowing  capitals,  the  name 
of  the  beloved,  the  illustrious  WASHINGTON.— The 
aged  sire  should  nail  it  to  the  hearts  of  the  rising  ge- 


neration ;  the  mother  should  impart  it  to  her  lisping 
babe  ;  the  preceptor  should  point  his  pupils  to  this 
polar  star  oi  virtue,  goodness,  and  magnanimity  ;  and 
the  friends  of  union,  liberty,  and  order,  should  read 
often,  carefully,  and  attentively,  the  biography  of  the 
Father  of  our  country.  These  are  deemed  reasons 
sufllciciJlly  .«tr')ng,  (o  pronii-.t  this  humble  effort  to  de- 
lineate the  interesting  career  ef  the  man  who  was 
firm  in  peace — terribly  in  war — the  friend  of  humani* 
ty — the  Champion  of  American  Independenck — 
and  the  founder  of  our  country's  glory.  Tome,  the 
subject  possesses  a  peculiar  zest,  fraught  with  plea- 
sure  and  free  from  satiety. 

George  Washington  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Fairfax,  Virginia,  February  the  22d,  1732.  He  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
mother  he  declared  himself  indebted  for  the  correct 
formation  of  his  youthful  mind.     Matrons  of  America 
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if  the  mother  of  Washington  moulded  ?ns  mind  with 
such  beauty  and  greatness,  how  much  may  you  do  to 
perpetuate,  through  your  sons,  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness  of  .yourtiiavoured  country?  Train  their  youthful 
minds  in  wisdom's  ways  ;  guide  them  in  ihe  paths  of 
virtue  and  patriotism ;  teach  them  to  love  their  coun- 
try and  its  liberty ;  and  prize,  dearer  than  life,  the 
sacred  boon  of  freedom,  that  was  nobly  won,  and  sa- 
credly transmitted  iay 'the  sages  and  patriots  of '76. 

Washington,  during  his  childhood  and  youth,  ex- 
hibited a  strong  and  inquiring  mind.  His  habits  were 
those  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  stability.  He  was 
assiduous  in  his  studies,  and  enriched  his  mind  with 
Bolid  and  useful  knowledge.  He  possessed  a  large 
share  of  diffidence  and  modesty,  which  gained  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  ol 
his  acquaintance.  He  was  frank,  open,  generous,  hu- 
mane, and  honest.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  ut- 
ter a  falsehood,  practice  <Geceit,  or  disobey  his  fond 
mother.  He  soared  above  the  vain  and  trifling  amuse- 
ments that  so  oflen'divert  youth  from  wisdom's  ways. 
He  was  designed  to  be  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  on 
the  great  theatre  of  action ;  he  studied  well  his  part 
before  he  entered  upon  the  stage,  and  when  the  cur- 
tain rose,  he  was  prepared  for  his  audience,  acquitted 
himself  nobly,  and  retired  amidst  the  plaudits  and 
cheers  of  astonished  and  admiring  millions. 

His  talents  and  taerit  attracted  the  attention  of  Ge- 
vernor  Dinwiddle,  who  then  presided  over  Virginia, 
"whose  frontiers  were  greaily  annoyed  by  the  French 
and  Indians.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  them,  demanding  the  reasons  of  their  un- 
provoked hosiility,'and,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  lo 
evacuate  their  forte,  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and  dis- 
perse. Young  Washington,  then  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  was  ifielecied  to  perform  this  important 
mission,  which  was  surrounded  by  dangers  on  every 
side.  His  path  lay 'through  a  dense  wilderness  for  four 
hundred  miles,  inhabited  by  roving  Indians,  seeking 
for  prey.  He  undoitook  the  hazardous  enterprise,  and 
arrived  at  his  place  of  destination  in  safety.  Whilst 
the  French  Commandant  was  writing  an  answer  to 
Governor  Dinwiddle,  Washington,  unobserved,  took 
the  dimensions  of  the  fort,  and  returned  unmolested. 
It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
troops 'to  arrest  the  bloody  career  of  the  savages  on 
the  frftntiers.  Washington  was  placed  in  command 
aver  them,  with  the  commission  of  Colonel,  and 
marched  towards  the  Great  Meadows,  in  April,  1754. 
On  his  way,  he  surprised  and  capiured  a  body  of  the 
enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Great  Meadows,  he 
erected  a  small  stockade  fort,  very  appropriately 
naming  it  Fort  Necessity.  Here  he  was  reinforced, 
swelling  his  little  army  to  four  hundred  men.  He 
then  mittde  preparations  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quesne  (now 
Pittsburgh.)  but  soon  learned  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing upon  him,  :io  the  amount  of  1500  men,  com- 
manded by  M.  de  Villiers.  The  allack  was  soon  com- 
menced wiih  great  fuiy,  and  continued  for  several 
hours,  Avhen  ithe  French  commander  offered  terms  of 
oapitulatioH,  and  was  glad  to  permit  the  young  cham- 
pion to  march  away  unmolested.  This  brilliant  and 
oid  adventure,  placed  the  talents  of  Washington  high 


on  the  scale  of  eminence,  as  a  bold,  skilful,  and  pru- 
dent officer.  It  occurred  on  the  4ih  of  July,  a  happy 
prelude  to  the  glorious  4ih  of '76,  the  grand  birth-day 
of  American  Independence. 

The  following  year,  another  expedition  was  sent 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne  of  about  two  thousand  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  unfortunate  General  Brad- 
dock,  who  had  m«re  courage  than  prudence,  more 
self  conceit  than  wisdom.  He  spurned  the  advice  of 
the  "  beardless  boy,"  and  rushed  into  a  snare,  where 
he  and  nearly  half  of  his  army,  met  the  cold  embrace 
of  death.  The  deliberate  courage  and  superior  skill 
of  Washington,  by  a  judicious  retreat,  saved  the  re- 
mainder from  the  bloody  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 
He  arrived  with  them  safe  at  Fort  Cumberland.  By 
his  rashness,  Braddock  led  his  men  into  an  ambuscade 
of  about  five  hundred  French  and  Indians,  who  were 
secreted  in  three  deep  ravines  of  a  triangular  form  se- 
cure from  dangers  unless  charged,  where  he  remamed 
with  them  until  he  had  five  horses  shot  under  him 
nearly  half  of  his  men  cut  down,  himself  mortally 
wounded,  and  not  an  enemy  to  be  seen.  One  hun- 
dred men,  headed  by  Washington,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
would  have  dispersed  them  in  ten  minutes. 

Washington,  unwilling  to  witness  again  such  waste 
of  human  life,  resigned  his  military  command,  and  re- 
tired to  private  life.  But  his  sterling  talents  were  not 
suffered  to  remain  long  inactive.  He  was  elected  Se- 
nator from  Frederick,  and  subsequently  from  Fairfax, 
to  the  National  Council,  where  he  was  highly  respect- 
ed as  a  wise,  discerning  legislator,  exhibiting  a  mind 
imbued  with  philanthropy  and  liberal  principles,, 
guided  by  a  clear  judgment  and  a  sound  discretion, 
adorned  by  a  retiring  modesty,  too  rare  in  men  of  ta- 
lent. 

From  this  field  of  action,  Washington  entered  one 
of  greater  magnitude  and  importance,  big  with  events, 
involving  consequences  of  the  deepest  interest  lo  him- 
self, to  his  country,  and  to  the  world.  After  serving 
the  mother  country  in  the  French  war  with  blood  and 
treasure,  alter  submitting  to  taxation,  oppression,  and 
insult  for  years,  the  colonists,  with  Washington  at  the 
head  of  a  long  list  of  patriotic  heroes  and  sages,  re- 
solved to  burst  the  chains  of  slavery,  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  tyranny,  and  assume  their  native  dignity. 
Every  source  for  redress  had  been  exhausted  ;  every 
avenue  of  conciliation  had  been  explored  ;  more  than 
reason  could  demand  had  been  oflTered  ;  all  that  was 
clearly  right,  and  much  that  was  clearly  wrong,  the 
pilgrims  had  submitted  to,  and  still  their  ungra- 
cious, their  unfeeling,  their  blinded  mother,  cried 
give — give — give.  They  had  not  dreamed  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  they  only  demanded  sheer  justice;  this  be- 
ing denied,  they  resorted  to  the  last,  the  only  alterna- 
tive. Instead  of  submitting  to  taxation,  without  re- 
presentation— instead  of  yielding  obedience  lo  ihe 
pernicious  Stamp  Act,  they  stamped  their  names  with 
unfading  glory,  their  country  with  lasting  fame. 

On  the  memorable  19ih  of  April,  1775,  on  the 
heights  of  Lexington,  American  blood  was  spilt  by  or- 
der of  Major  Fitcairn.  Justice  looked  at  the  purple 
current  as  it  flovved,  and  sighed  ;  Mercy  carried  the 
sad  news   to   the   etherial  skies;  the  Eagle   of  Lib- 
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berty  caught  the  mournful  sound,  descended  in  a 
stream  of  liquid  fire,  planted  the  torch  of  Freedom  in 
the  serum  of  the  bleeding  patriots,  and  bid  eternal 
defiance  to  the  British  Lion. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  The  alarm  spread  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  It  was  sounded  from  church- 
bells  and  signal-guns ;  echo  carried  it  from  hills  to 
dales,  from  sire  to  son.  Vengeance  was  roused  from 
his  lair ;  the  hardy  yeomanry  left  their  ploughs  in  the 
furrows;  the  merchant  forsook  his  couniing-house; 
the  professional  man  hia  office;  the  minister  his  pulpit; 
and,  with  powder-horn  and  slug,  shouldered  their 
rusty  muskets,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  deter- 
mined to  avenge  their  injured  rights,  defenl  their  bleed- 
ing country,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  were  exchanged  for  those  of  Vvar, 
the  mechanic's  shop,  the  bar,  the  desk,  and  the  forum, 
were  exchanged  for  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the 
army.  A  band  of  veterans  arose,  with  "  hearts  of  oak 
and  nerves  of  steel,"  headed  by  that  bright  liminary, 
the  illustrious  Washington,  who  stood  forth  the 
champions  of  Liberty,  the  advocates  of  Freedom  ; 
resolved  upon  emancipation  or  death ;  pledging  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honours,  in  de- 
fence of  their  common  country ;  looking  to  Heaven 
for  strength,  guidance,  and  support.  Illustrious  He- 
roes !  disinterested  Patriots  !  yours  exceeded  all  Greek, 
all  Roman  fame. 

In  June  following,  Washington  was  appointed,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Army.  This 
appointment  he  accepted  with  diffidence  and  reluc- 
tance, feeling  that  it  involved  responsibilities,  conse- 
quences, and  results,  too  mighty  for  him  to  assume, 
loo  vast  for  him  to  encounter. 

He  did  not  view  it  as  the  field  of  glory,  of  conquest, 
of  ambition,  or  of  fame.  He  did  not  thirst  for  human 
blood,  or  exult  in  the  profession  of  arms.  Love  of 
country,  of  liberty,  of  human  rights,  of  liberal  princi- 
ples, and  the  oppressive  chains  of  tyrarmy,  prompted 
him  to  action. 

Before  his  arrival  at  Cambridge,  to  enter  upon  the 
important  duties  of  his  command,  the  fortresses  of 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Colonists. 

The  sanguinary  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  bean 
fought,  which  convinced  the  British  that  men  con- 
tending for  their  just  rights,  their  dearest  interests, 
their  bosoms  fired  with  indignation  and  patriotism 
could  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the  glittering  arms  of  a 
haughty  monarch,  without  a  bold  and  daring  effort 
to  maintain  that  liberty,  which  they  had  received  at 
their  birth,  from  the  hands  of  th^ir  Creator. 

War  now  assumed  a  serious  aspect;  the  bloody  toils 
of  the  revolution  commenced.  England  peured  in  her 
legions  by  thousands,  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of  the 
terrific  scene,  called  to  her  aid  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife.  The  welkin  rung  with  the  savage 
war- whoop  and  the  expiring  groans  of  mothers  and 
babes.  The  contest  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  infani 
with  a  giant,  a  lamb  with  a  lion.  The  dark  clouds 
blackened  as  they  rose,  charged  with  the  fury  of 
tferaons  and  the  lightning  of  revenge. 


Washington  viewed  their  fiery  aspect  with  calm 
serenity,  heard  their  portentous  roar  without  a  tremor. 
With  a  soul  reaching  to  heaven,  he  met  the  awful 
crisis  with  firmness  and  wisdom  before  unknown ; 
his  gigantic  mind  soared  above  the  highest  pinnacle 
difficulty  could  rear;  his  course  was  onward  towards 
the  goal  of  Liberty  ;  beneath  his  conquering  arm 
monarchy  trembled,  tottered,  and  foil 

His  whole  energy  was  now  directed  to  the  organi- 
zation of  his  army,  and  a  preparation  for  future  action. 
An  important  expedition  was  planned  against  Canada, 
which  was  attended  with  great  hardship,  boldness, 
and  perseverance.  It  was  entrusted  to  Generals 
Montgomery  and  Schuyler,  who  were  subsequently 
followed  by  Arnold.  It  was  attended  with  success, 
until  an  unfortunate  attack  was  made  upon  Quebec, 
where  the  brave  Montgomery  fell,  with  many  other 
valuable  officers  and  soldiers.  The  ensuing  Spring, 
the  American  army  evacuated  Canada.  The  royal  go- 
vernors in  several  of  the  Southern  States,  by  the  aid  of 
the  King's  troops,  still  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to  flee  on  board 
of  the  British  ships  of  war.  where  .they  issued  their 
proclamations,  with  about  as  much  effect  as  the  puffing 
of  a  porpoise. 

Early  in  March,  1776,  Washington  appeared  before 
Boston,  where  Lord  Howe  had  concentrated  his  army, 
and  took  a  position,  that  induced  the  English  General, 
to  evacuate  the  town  on  the  17ih  of  the  same  month. 
In  July,  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  was  attacked  by 
Gen.  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and,  after  an 
action  often  hours.  Sir  Peter  was  compelled  to  retire, 
with  his  silk  breeches  disfigured  by  the  rudeness  of  a 
cannon  ball,  his  ships  badly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
rebel  artillery,  and  two  hundred  of  his  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  fort  was  commanded  by  Col. 
Moultrie,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  with  twenty- 
six  nine  and  eighteen  pounders.  Sir  Peter  had  two 
fifiy  gun  ships,  four  frigates,  and  several  small  vessels, 
with  three  thousand  veteran  troops.  There  was  so 
much  elasticity  in  the  Southern  climate  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the  royalists  did  Mot  venture  there  again  for 
nearly  two  years. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  member 
from  Virginia,  made  a  motion  in  Congress  to  break  off 
all  allegiance  with  the  mother  country,  and   ajsume 
the  rightful  dignity  of  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John   Adams,   Benjamin   Franklin,  Roger   Sherman, 
and  Philip  Livingston,  a  committee  to  draft  a  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and.  on   the  4th  of  July,  ihey 
arose,  in  all  the  majesty  of  greatness,  and,  in  view  of 
an  admiring  Heaven  and   an  astonished   world,  pub- 
lished that  master-piece  of  composition   which  gave 
us  national  birth,  absolved   us  from  Kingly   powers, 
planted  the  tree  of  Liberty  deep  in  our  .soil,  showed 
to  anxious  and  gazing  millions,  that  a  nation  could 
be  born  in  a  day,  and  live.     Language  can  never  ex- 
press, and  none  but  those  who  witnessed  the  thrilling 
scene  can  fully  conceive,  with  what  enthusiastic  joy 
this  declaratior.  was  received   by  the  people.     The 
bells  sounded  a  requiem  and  funeral    knell  for  mo- 
narchy; illuminations  and  roaring   artillery   quickly 
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conveyed  the  glad  news  from  the  central  arch  of  the 
union  to  its  remotest  bounds ;  the  blazing  torch  of 
Liberty  rose,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  guide  the  patriots 
in  their  onward  march  ;  on  the  wings  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  the  happy  tidings  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
Heaven,  received  the  sanction  of  Jehovah's  high 
authority,  and  were  recorded  by  the  hand  of  Justice, 
with  an  angel's  pen,  in  the  book  of  everlasting  fame. 
Kindred  hearts  mingled  in  joy  and  gratitude,  and 
every  freeman  shouted  a  hearty  response,  a  loud 
AMEN. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Admiral  and  Gen.  Howe  landed 
near  the  Narrows,  nine  miles  below  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  24,000  men.  They  sent  an  insulting  com- 
munication to  Washington,  which  he  very  properly 
refused  to  receive.  That  part  of  the  American  army 
stationed  at  Brooklyn,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Sullivan,  were  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  loss, 
on  the  27th  of  August;  and  Generals  Sullivan,  Sterling, 
and  Woodhull,  were  taken  prisoners.  Two  days  after, 
Washington  planned  and  effected  a  retreat,  and  land- 
ed the  troops  from  Long  Island  safely  in  New  York, 
before  the  movement  was  discovered  by  the  enemy. 
Chagrined  and  mortified  at  the  loss  of  their  prey,  the 
British  prepared  to  attack  the  city,  which  induced  the 
Americans  to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  to  White  Plains. 
Here  they  were  attacked  on  the  28th  of  September ; 
the  British  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  on 
both  sides,  neither  parly  gaining  a  decided  advantage. 
The  disasters  of  the  patriots  multiplied  rapidly;  Fort 
Washington  and  Fort  Lee  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  the  American  army  wa.s  flying  before  a 
barbarous  and  conquering  foe. 

Washington  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  retreated 
through  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania,  with  Lord 
Coruwallis  pressing  on  his  rear.  His  army  was  now 
reduced  to  3,000  men,  who  were  destitute  of  almost 
every  comfort  of  life;  they  could  be  tracked  by  blood 
from  their  naked  feet  on  the  frozen  ground  ;  disaster 
had  chilled  the  zeal  of  many  leading  men,  who  at 
first  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  a  cloud  of  fiery  in- 
dignation hung  over  the  bleeding  colonies,  ready  to 
devour  them.  But,  in  the  archives  of  Heaven,  their 
FREEDOM  was  recorded  ;  guardian  angels  directed 
their  destiny  ;  the  bold  career  of  the  lion  was  arrested ; 
this  Spartan  band  was  crowned  with  victory,  and  the 
red  coats,  in  their  turn,  beat  a  retreat. 

On  the  night  of  the  25ih  of  December,  Washington 
recrossed  the  Delaware  amidst  the  floating  ice,  sur- 
prised and  took  1,000  prisoners  of  the  enemy  at  Tren- 
ton, pushed  on  to  Princeton,  killed  sixty  more,  took 
300  prisoners,  and  spread  consternation  in  the  ranks 
ol  the  British  army.  These  successes  removed  much 
of  the  gloom  and  despondency  that  hung  over  the 
cause.  Washington  retired  to  Morristovrn  for  the 
winter;  the  English  occupied  Brunswick.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  the  army  of  Washington  amounted  to 
about  7,000  men.  No  action  occurred  between  the 
main  armies  until,  in  August,  when  the  British  landed 
in  Maryland,  with  the  intention  of  capturing  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  two  armies  met  at 
Brandy  wine;  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  and  partial 


victory  attended  the  English  army.  On  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  Philadelphia  was  abandoned,  and  Con- 
gress retired  to  Lancaster.  Another  severe  battle 
was  fought  at  Germantown,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
which  proved  disastrous  to  Washington,  owing  to  a 
thick  fog,  by  which  his  troops  became  separated  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  These  keen  misfortunes  were 
much  alleviated,  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  British 
army  in  the  north,  under  Burgoyne,  by  Gen.  Gates, 
on  the  17th  of  October.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
had  a  happy  effect  at  home  and  abroad.  France,  on 
the  reception  of  the  news,  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  and  furnished  important  aid  in  advancing 
the  glorious  cause.  She  sent  many  of  her  bravest 
sons  to  the  rescue,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  great 
and  good  La  Fayette. 

The  British  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Phila- 
delphia— the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  and  the  loss  of 
their  northern  army,  induced  the  English  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1778,  and  retreat  to  New 
York.  From  there,  they  made  frequent  daseents  upon 
various  places,  burning  and  destroying  property,  mur- 
dering the  inhabitants,  spreading  desolation  where- 
ever  they  went- 

An  expedition  was  sent  to  Georgia,  which  proved 
successful,  and  the  aouth  now  became  the  principal 
theatre  of  action.  Many  feats  of  bravery  were  per- 
formed, but  no  decisive  battle  occurred  between  the 
main  armies.  The  same  mode  of  warfare  characterized 
the  campaign  of  1779,  the  British  seeming  to  aim 
more  at  predatory  excursions,  than  pitched  battles, 
which  they  perlbrmed  with  a  savage  barbarity,  dis- 
graceful to  themselves,  and  heart-rending  to  humanity. 
The  exertions  of  Washington  were  almost  paralyzed 
for  the  want  of  men  and  money;  the  French  Admiral, 
D'Estaing,  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  movements, 
and  the  British  Lion  was  prowling  through  the  land 
in  all  the  majesty  of  cruelty.  The  anchor  of  Hope 
could  scarcely  keep  the  shattered  bark  of  Liberty  to 
its  moorings;  the  cable  of  exertion  lost  thread  after 
thread,  until  the  small  band  of  sages  and  heroes  who 
formed  the  nucleus,  were  left  to  contend  with  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  that  rolled  its  fiery  and  foaming 
surges  over  them. 

The  campaign  of  1780  opened  favorably  to  the 
royal  arms ;  but  more  exertion  was  used  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans.  Gen.  Sumpter  gave  the  British 
much  trouble  in  the  south,  and  a  considerable  force 
from  the  north  were  on  their  march  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  their  brethren.  The  cruelties  of  the  enemy 
had  re-illumined  the  torch  of  freedom,  and  the  people 
once  more  rallied  around  her  sacred  banner,  deter- 
mined on  death  or  victory. 

The  southern  army  was  now  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Gates,  the  hero  of  Saratoga;  fresh  aid 
arrived  from  France,  and  the  conflict  was  renewed 
with  fury  and  desperation.  On  the  18th  of  August, 
the  two  armies  met  near  Camden,  S.  C.  and  a  decided 
advantage  was  gained  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  de- 
feat and  misfortune  no  longer  disheartened  the  friends 
of  liberty.     In  the  midst  of  adversity,  they  rose  like  a 
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phoenix  from  her  ashes,  and  hurled,  with  the  fury  of 
Mars,  the  thunder-bolta  of  vengeance  amongst  their 
enemies. 

The  battle  of  the  Cowpens,on  the  17th  of  January, 
1781,  shed  new  lustre  on  the  American  arms;  Gen. 
Morsjan  there  met  the  high-loned  Col.  Tarleton,  killed 
rising  of  100  men,  wounded  200,  took  500  prisoners, 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  twelve  standards,  800  muskets, 
35  baggage  wagons,  100  dragoon  horses,  with  a  loss 
of  only  twelve  killed,  and  aixty  wounded.  His  force 
amounted  to  only  500  militia — that  of  Tarleton  to 
over  1,000  regulars,  the  flower  of  the  British  army. 

Morgan  now  effected  a  junction  with  Gen.  Green, 
who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Gates,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  they  met  the  forces  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Guilford  Court-house,  where  an  obstinate  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  Americans  compelled  to  leave  the 
field.  On  the  9th  of  April,  Gen.  Green  again  put  his 
troops  in  m:>tion,  and  on  the  25ih,  the  two  armies 
again  measured  arms,  and  Green  was  compelled  to 
retreat — not  before  a  pursuing  foe,  but  towards  the 
British  garrison  Ninety-Six,  which  he  reached  and 
besieged  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  gave  them  a  warm 
salute  ;  bat  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Ravvdon  with  a 
large  force,  he  modestly  retired  to  the  Santeeliills,  to 
spend  the  hot  and  sickly  season.  In  the  meantime, 
the  English  array  encamped  at  Eutaw  Springs,  where 
Green  renewed  the  attack  on  the  8th  of  September  ; 
and  after  a  hard  fought  action,  in  which  neither 
gained  a  decided  victory,  the  enemy  retired  to 
Charleston,  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, of  1100  men.    The  Americans  lost  555. 

Although  Gen.  Green  had  not  gained  any  decided 
victory,  he  had  gained  many  advantages,  and  greatly 
weakened  the  enemy.  Generals  Lee  and  Wayne  had 
been  more  successful,  and  the  British  were  annoyed 
and  harassed  in  every  quarter;  volunteers  flocked 
arQund  their  beloved  Washington,  and  the  tide  of  war 
turned  in  his  favour. 

The  patriotic  La  Fayt'tto  wat  now  in  the  field. 
Morgan.  Wayne,  Greene,  and  Leo  were  at  their  posts. 
Count  de  Grasse  was  co-operating  with  his  fleet;  and, 
in  their  turn,  the  English  Lords,  Admirals,  and  Gen- 
erals, found  themselves  surrounded  with  impending 
danger.  An  awf(d  cri.sis  awaited  them;  retribution 
stared  them  in  the  face;  their  deeds  of  blood  haunted 
their  guilty  souls,  and  consternation  seized  their 
troubled  minds.  Lord  Cornwallis  hastened  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  at  Yorktown,  which  he  fortified  in 
the  best  possible  manner. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  combined  forces  of 
Washington  and  La  Fayette  commenced  a  siege  upon 
this  place,  which  surrendered  on  the  I9th  of  the  same 
month.  The  grand  Rubicon  was  now  passed,  the  Colo- 
nies were  free,  the  work  was  finished.  This  was  the 
dying  struggle  of  British  monarchy  in  America.  The 
last  expiring  hope  of  conquering  the  colonies  now  fled 
for  ever.  Heaven  hod  decreed  they  should  be  free ; 
that  decree  was  now  consummated:  the  Eagle  of  Liber- 
ty, like  Jordan's  Dove,  descended — pronounced  a 
benediction  upon  the  conquering  heroes — snatched 
the  laurels  from  Britain's  brow,  and  placed  them  tri- 
umphantly upon  the  Champions  op  American  In- 


dependence. To  the  friends  of  Freedom,  the  scene 
was  grand  and  joyful ;  to  the  enemies  of  Liberty,  it 
was  painful  and  humiliating. 

The  result  of  this  victory  was  hailed  with  joy,  and 
placed  Washington  on  the  lofty  summit  of  immortal 
fame — gave  freedom  to  his  bleeding  country — laid  the 
foundation  of  our  republic,  now  towering  to  the  skies 
— prepared  an  asylum  for  the  oppress-ed — and  planted 
deep  in  Columbia's  soil  the  long  nursed  tree  of 
Liberty. 

On  the  30lh  of  September,  1783,  a  definitive  treaty 
was  signed  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Os- 
wald on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  Washington  issued  his 
farewell  orders  to  his  army,  in  terras  of  affectionate 
eloquence  and  parental  solicitude.  On  the  3d, 
the  troops  were  disbanded  by  Congress,  and  with 
raingled  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  once 
more  repaired  to  iheir  homes,  to  meet  the  warm  em- 
brace of  friends,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toils  and 
fatigues,  no  longer  embittered  by  the  iron  scourge  of 
despotism.  On  the  23d  of  December,  Washington  ap- 
peared in  the  Hall  of  Congress,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission. This  last  act  was  one  of  grandeur  and 
thrilling  interest.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture, were  all  in  the  mind  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
as  he  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven  to  descend,  and 
guide  the  destinies  of  his  beloved,  his  emancipated 
country.  Every  heart  beat  quicker  and  higher — his 
commission  was  laid  upon  the  table — a  burst  of  ap« 
plause  rent  the  air,  a  flood  of  tears  closed  the  scene. 

The  United  States,  being  no  longer  under  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  their  old  mother,  were  now  left  to  try 
the  experiment  of  self-government.  Difficulties  arose 
from  local  jealousies  and  interests;  a  debt  of  $40,000,- 
000  had  been  contracted;  government  paper  became 
greatly  depreciated;  the  pi>blic  credit  could  not  be 
sustained,  nud  the  liberty  ihot  the  patriots  had  fought 
and  bled  to  obtain,  seemed  doomed  to  a  premature 
di.'ssolution,  anil  to  be  lost  in  llie  whirlpool  of  anarchy 
and  confusion.  In  view  of  these  accumulating  diffi- 
culties, commissioners  from  every  state,  except  Rhode 
Island,  C(mvened  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  means  lo  preserve  and  perfect  that  freedom 
which  had  cost  millions  of  treasure  and  fountains  of 
noble  blood.  Washington  was  tinanimously  elected 
president  of  this  august  body.  After  long  and  matrjre 
deliberation,  their  labours  resulted  in  the  pnxluction 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  one  of  the  brightest  speci- 
mens of  legislation  on  record.  It  is  the  polar  star  of 
freedom,  the  great  palladium  of  our  liberty,  the 
golden  chain  that  conpects  our  union,  the  grand  ral- 
lying point  of  republicans,  a  shield  against  innovation 
and  corruption,  a  terror  to  tyrants,  a  shining  light  to 
patriots,  and  stamps,  with  immortal  and  enduring 
fame,  the  names  of  if?'  iilustrious  authors. 

This  was  reportetl  to  Congress  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, received  their  warm  approbation,  and  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  several  states  for  their  con- 
sideration, all  of  which  gave  it  their  sanction,  except 
North  Carolira  and   Rhode   Island'— the  former  of 
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which  acceded  to  it  in  1789,  the  latter  in  1790.  A 
degriee  of  confidenee  was  now  restored,  and  Irom  that 
time  down  to  the  present,  our  nation  has  rolled  on  in 
the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  and  enjoyed  an 
increasing  and  towering  prosperity,  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  history.  The  star-spangled  banner 
waves  on  every  sea,  and  is  respected  by  every  nation 
in  the  civilized  world :  our  improvements  at  home 
have  marched  in  advance  of  the  boldest  views  of  the 
most  visionary  projector,  the  fondest  anticipations  of 
their  most  ardent  friends. 

By  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  free  and  grateful 
people,  Washington  was  now  elected  President  of  the 
new  Republic,  and,  with  the  same  modest  diffidence 
that  had  marked  his  whole  career,  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  id  Federal  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  presence  of  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  new  Conslitalion,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowded  assembly,  who  deeply  felt,  and  strongly 
expressed  their  gratitude  and  love  to  him.  He  now 
entered  upon  the  important  duties  that  devolved 
upon  him. 

A  revenue  was  to  be  raised;  the  judiciary  system 
to  be  organized;  its  officers  to  be  appointed;  a  cabinet 
to  be  formed,  and  every  department  of  government  to 
be  established  on  a  basis  at  once  firm,  impartial,  just, 
and  humane.  In  performing  these  various  and  ar- 
dnoos  duties,  ho  manifested  great  wisdom,  a  sound 
discretion,  a  clear  head,  and  good  healrt.  In  the 
cabinet,  as  in  the  field,  prudence  and  deliberation 
guided  his  every  action.  He  was  found  equal  to 
etery  emergency  and  duty  that  his  country  demanded 
at  his  hands :  he  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  dele- 
gated authority. — An  angel  could  do  no  more — 
Washington  done  no  less.  During  his  administration 
of  eight  years,  he  put  forth  the  noisiest  energies  of  his 
gigantic  mind,  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try— melioraie  the  condition  of  those  who  were  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  a  protracted  war — improve 
the  stale  of  society,  arts,  science,  agriculture,  and 
commerce — disseminate  general  intelligence — allay 
local  difficulties — and  render  the  infant  republic  as 
happy  and  glorious,  as  it  was  free  and  independent. 

His  exertions  were  crowned  with  success;  his  fond- 
est anticipations  were  realized;  he  finished  the  work 
his  country  had  called  him  to  perform;  the  govern- 
ment stood  on  a  basis,  firm  as  the  rock  of  ages,  and, 
on  the  4ihof  Marcli,  1797,  he  resigned  his  power  to 
the  sovereign  people,  retired  fr«m  public  life,  honored 
and  loved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  a  gazing  world,  and  crowned  with  an  un- 
sullied  fame,  that  will  endure,  unimpaired  the  revolu- 
tions of  time. 

He  now  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  enjoy  once 
more  the  felicity  of  domestic  retirement,  and  the 
sweets  of  his  own  fireside.  He  had  served  his 
country  long  and  ably  ;  he  could  now  look  back  upon 
a  life  well  and  nobly  spent  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  liberal  principle.^,  and  universal  philanthropy. 
For  all  these  services  he  made  no  charge,  he  received 
no  pay.  His  expenses  during  his  Presidential  terms, 
exceeded  his  salary  over  $5000  a  year,  which  he  paid 
from  his  private  fimds. 


In  his  private  character,  he  was  a  pattern  of  all 
that  was  great  and  good  :  the  widow's  solace,  the  or- 
phan's father,  the  bountiful  benefactor,  the  faithful 
friend,  the  kind  husband,  the  true  patriot,  the  humble 
christian,  the  consistent  citizen,  and  the  honest  man. 

With  the  exception  of  his  appointment  to  preside 
over  the  American  Army  in  1798,  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  France,  Washington  was  relieved 
from  any  further  participation  in  public  affairs.  He 
continued  to  live  at  Vernon's  sacred  mount,  until  the 
14th  of  December,  1799,  when  his  immortal  spirit  lefl 
its  tenement  of  clay,  soared  aloft  on  angels'  wings , 
to  realms  of  ceaseleiss  bliss,  there  to  receive  a  crown 
of  unfading  glory,  as  the  reward  of  a  spotless  life, 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  his  God. 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  family  tomb,  where 
its  ashes  slumber  in  peace,  amidst  the  groves  of  his 
loved  retreat.  This  hallowed  spot  is  visited  yearly 
by  large  numbers,  who  approach  it  with  veneration, 
gratitude,  and  awe.  Foreigners  are  proud  to  say,  they 
have  visited  the  tomb  of  Washington;  all  nations  re- 
vere his  memory,  unborn  millions  will  perpetuate  his 
praise. 

His  history,  like  that  of  our  nation,  is^without  a 
parallel;  compared  with  his,  all  borrowed  greatness 
recedes  into  the  shade.  His  character,  like  a  blazing 
luminary,  out  dazzles  the  surrounding  stars,  and  illu> 
minates,  with  meridian  splendour,  the  horizon  of  bio- 
graphy. His  brilliant  career  was  not  tarnished  with 
that  unnecessary  effusion  of  human  blood,  which 
characterized  the  ambitious  Csesar,  the  conquering 
Alexander,  and  the  disappointed  Bonaparte.  His  fame 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  slander,  or  the  attacks  of  ma- 
lice. His  sacred  memory  will  live  through  the  roll. 
ing  ages  of  time,  until  the  wreek  of  worlds,  and  the 
dissolution  of  nature  shall  close  the  drama  of  human 
action,  Gabriel's  dread  clarion  rend  the  vaulted  tomb, 
awake  the  sleeping  dead,  and  proclaim  to  astonished 
millions,  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

AMMONIUS. 


Family  Whist Never  let  man  and  wife  play  to- 
gether at  whist — there  are  always  family  telegraphs, 
and  if  they  fancy  their  looks  are  watched  they  com- 
municate by  words.  I  found  out  that  I  never  could 
win  of  Smigsmag  and  his  wife.  I  mentioned  this  one 
day  to  my  partner,  and  he  told  mo  "  You  never  can 
win  of  them."  "  Why  ?"  said  f.  •'  Because,"  said  he 
"  they  have  established  a  code."  "  Dear  me  !"  said  I, 
"  what,  signals  by  looks  ?"  "  No,"  said  he,  "  by  words. 
If  Mrs.  Smigsmag  is  to  lead,  Smigsmag  says  "  Dear  be- 
gin." Dear  begins  with  D,  so  does  diamond  and  out 
comes  a  diamond  from  the  lady.  If /te  has  to  lead,  and  she 
says  "  S.  my  love,  play,"  she  wants  a  spade.  Smigsmag 
and  spade  begin  with  the  same  letter,  and  sure  enough 
down  comes  a  spade.  "  Harriet,  my  dear,"  says  Smigs- 
mag "  how  long  you  are  sorting  your  cards!"  Mrs. 
Smigsmag,  stumps  down  a  heart ;  and  a  gentle  "  Come, 
my  love,"  on  either  side  infallably  produces  a  club." 

Some  years  ago  a  crack-brained  man  who  was 
slighted  by  the  females,  very  modestly  asked  a  young 
lady,"  if  she  would  let  him  spend  the  evening  with 
her."  "No,"  she  angrily  replied,  "that's  what  I 
wont."  "  Why,"  replied  he,  "  you  need'nt  be  so  fussy 
—I  did'nt  mean  this  evening,  but  some  stormy  one 
when  I  cant  go  any  where  else." 
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THE     YAWNING     VAULT 


A    LEGEND     OF    THE    HOUSE     OF 


In  the  early   portion  of  my  life,  I  happened  to  be  | 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  head  of  the  noble  house  of 

.     The  family  honous,  centred  in  his  person,  had 

devolved  on  him  in  advanced  years  and  in  declining 
health:  and  to  ihese  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  some 
painful  stains  which  the  conduct  of  his  forefathers 
had  left  upon  the  family  escutcheon,  might  be  as- 
cribed mach  of  that  morbid,   restless,  moody  feeling 

which    rendered    Lord    an    enigma    to    those 

around  him.  He  lived  in  splendour,  but  wiitiout 
comfort — in  the  midst  of  society,  yet  alone — encircled 
by  dependants,  without  sympathy — surrounded  by  as- 
sociates, and  yet  friendless. 

Still  this  isolated  position  arose  from  no  vicious  pur- 
suit, or  vehemence  of  character,  but  from  a  mind 
bowed  beneath  the  curse  of  destiny,  and  clouded  with 
perpetual  gloom.  1  had  been  f»r  very  many  months 
<lomi«iled  under  his  roof  beiore  I  was  aware  of  one 
painful    circuihsiance    connected    with    his    lineage. 

The  visitation but  it  will  best  appear  in  progress 

of  the  narrative. 

About  a  bowshot  from  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Castle  stood  the  small  village  church.  It  might  almost 
be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  its  more  stately 
rival — a  private  chapel  for  the  residents  at  the  Cas- 
tle— for  the  hamlet  was  thinly  peopled  ;  and  the  earl's 
family  and  retainers  generally  made  up  the  congrega- 
tion; while  unquestionably  the  main  ornament  uf  the 
building  was  the  "  First  Lord's  Chapel."  and  the 
stately  monuments  it  contained  to  successive  owners 
of  his  honours.  It  was  formed  out  of  a  recess  behind 
the  altar;  was  of  considerable  size;  and  ligt)ted  with 
stained  glass.  The  font,  formerly  filled  with  holy 
water,  remained  unroutilated  :  the  confessional  could 
be  distinctly  traced ;  the  small  altar,  dedicated  to 
some  patron  saint,  was  as  perfect  as  if  its  carving  had 
been  completed  but  yesterday  ;  and  "  all  within  " 
seemed  lo  correspond  with  the  account  given  by 
'*  them  who  were  without"  that  it  had  been  a  small 

chapel  built  in  Catholic  times  by  the  first  Lord 

which,  when  living,  he  delighted  to  frequent;  and 
where,  when  dead,  countless  masses  had  been  said  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  Of  this  sepulchre,  inclosed  by 
strong  iron  gates,  and  shrouded  as  much  as  possible 

from   public  view.  Lord held  most  tenaciously 

the  key.  To  no  human  being  would  he  delegate  its 
custody.  And  so  inflexible  was  he  on  this  point,  that 
I  well  remember,  in  the  winter  of  1813,  when  the 
violence  of  ihe  wi*id  had  driven  one  of  the  battle- 
ments into  the  chancel,  and  it  became  requisite  tu  ex- 
amine the  interior  of  the  "First  Lords  Chapel"  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  injury  it  had 
sustained,  he  preferred  returning  iq  the  very  depth  of 
winter  from  London  to  trusting  the  key  oui  of  his 
possession,  or  permitting  the  chapel  to  be  entered 
when  he  himself  was  absent.  Had  the  treasure  and 
title-deeds  of  his  house  been  deposited  in  the  vault, 
he  could  not  have  guarded  it  with  more  ceaseless 
vigilance  I 

No»  was  this  his  only  singularity  with  respect  to 
departed  members  of  his  race.  More  than  once  have 
I  been  struck  during  service  with  the  anxious,  restless, 
inquiring  gaze,  which,  from  his  commanding  seat  in 
the  gallery  he  would  fix  upon  the  vault,  as  if  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  that  some  distressing  object  would 
confront  him.  Again  and  again  have  I  noticed  his 
stealthy,  hurried,  and  tremulous  visits  lo  the  chapel, 
at  hours  and  intervals  when  he  thought  himself  per- 
fectly free  from  observation,  and  the  relieved  and 
lightened  expression  of  air  and  manner  which  he 
jvpre  upon  his  jretyri)' 


"  Religious  feelings  draw  him  hither,"  was  my  own 
half-muttered  conclusion;  "and  I  shall  best  cimsult 
his  comfort  and  my  own  by  abstaining  from  all  ob- 
servation on  the  subject." 

I  was  doomed  lo  be  undeceived- 

Among  the  few  objects  in  life  upon  which  the  eye 
of  the  old  Lord  seemed  to  rest  with   pleasure  was 

that  of  his  only  daughter.    Lady  Geraldine wajt 

a  remarkable  woman.  Her  features  were  peculiarly 
plain,  and  her  figure  slightly  deformed.  But,  though 
destitute  of  beauty,  both  in  face  and  person,  she  pos- 
sessessed  what  is  far  rarer  and  more  enduring,  a  beau- 
tiful mind.  In  combating  her  father's  temper,  soften- 
ing down  his  groundless  prejudices,  and  ministering 
10  his  many  caprices,  all  thought  of  self  seemed  for- 
gotten. She  appeared  to  live  only  for  others.  And 
she  was  eminently  successful.  In  the  Earl's  most 
wayward  moods,  the  soothing  accents  of  her  voice, 
and  the  gentle  truths  which  it  breathed,  would  recall 
him  lo  reason,  and  restore  him  to  a  sense  of  what 
Providence  and  Religion,  and  his  fellow  men,  de- 
manded from  him.  In  her  absence  the  Castle  was  a 
melancholy  residence.  When  present  she  was  a  noble 
instance  of  the  triumphs  which  a  high-principled  and 
high-minded  woman  can  achieve,  pursuing  faithfully 
and  fearlessly  the  path  of  duty. 

We  were  about  to  lose  her.  She  was  on  the  ev4 
of  marriage — marriage  to  a  man  every  way  worthy 
of  her,  and  by  whose  family  she  was  hailed  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  The  old  Earl  gave  her  away,  and 
for  some  months  after  these  happy  nuptials,  appeared 
thoroughly  divested  of  gloom  and  foreboding.  He 
proposed  resuming  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  once 
more  taking  some  share  in  public  business;  planned 
a  visit  to  his  Irish  estates,  and  then  a  short  tour  on  the 
Continent,  ordered  a  new  travelling,  carriage,  and  ha4 
Ihe  Castle  entirely  refurnished.  "  Hyra,en  fQreve,r/' 
methought.  "Immortal  honours  to  th?  torch'bearing 
God  I  Nothing  like  white  favours  and  orange  blos- 
soms for  dispelling  the  6/jm:s  .'  Heaven  be  pra^sieyd  I 
of  them,  I  think,  we  are  quit  forever !" 

At  this  juncture  Lord  learned  that  Lady  Ge- 
raldine was  likely  to  become  a  mother,  and,  at  her 
earnest  and  reiterated  request  delayed  his  departure 
from  England  till  after  tiie  event.  It  was  one  of  no 
trifling  importance.  Property,  on  the  paternal  side, 
to  the  amount  of  jCI  1,000  a  y«ar,  awaited  the  arrival 
oi'  tii'.^  infant  heir ;  while,  on  Lady  Geraldine's,  it 
was  understood  that  the  whole  of  Lord  's  per- 
sons! property  would  centre  in  her  eldest  child.  The 
anxitiy  of  both  families  was  therefore  great,  and  tlje 
preparations  for  festivity  at  both  seats  commensurate. 
With  us  bullocks  were  to  be  roasted  whole,  and  tj^e 
peasantry  feasted  in  the  park;  and  the  tenantry  were 
lo  have  a  ball  in  the  Hall ;  hospitality  and  rejoiqiijg 
were  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

I  had  spent  a  busy  but  most,  happy  rooming  in.  s;!- 
periniending  the  erection  of  marquees,  and  tl^e  co- 
lours of  flags,  and  the  sorting  of  fire- works,  aiKi  vvas 
returning  somewhat  wearied  to  ihe  Castle,  wiien  three 
messengers,  one  after  the  other,  reached  rpe  vwth  a 
summons  from  the  Earl,  who  desired  I  would  "  a^e 
him  with  the  least  possible  delay."  1  found  hiin  in 
the  library.  He  was  seated  motionless  in  his,  r^eadiijg 
chair;  his  countenance  perfectly  livid,  and  every 
feature  strained  and  rigid,  as  if  his.  whole  framie  had 
undergone  the  most  violent  convulsion.  He  spoke 
with  great  difficulty,  and  at  first  unintelligibly.  At 
length  I  understood  him. 

"  Countermand  those  preparations — countqrmaR^i  I 
beseech  you,  those  preparations — they  are  ^ocl^erj;." 
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I  looked  at  him  in  unspeakable  astnnishrnent,  for  1 
"was  utterly  unable  to  collect  his  meaning. 

"  You  have  not  heard,  then,  of  the  ban  faffixed  to 
our  house  ?  We  are  a  doomed  race.  In  1648  Gerald 
(the  third  of  the  name)  first  insinuated  himself  into 
the  secrets  of  his  generous  and  confiding  master,  and 
then  betrayed  him.  He  v.as  mainly  instrumenial  to 
his  murder.  From  that  hour  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyred king  has  seemed  to  rest  on  up,  and  to  draw 
down  degradation  and  sorrow  on  our  heeds.  Our 
property  has  passed  piecemeal  into  the  possession  of 
strangers.  Our  sons  have  fallen  in  ihe  midnight 
brawl.  Our  daughters  have  proved  unchaste.  Some 
of  us  have  entered  the  world  idiots.  Others  have 
quitted  it  madmen.  We  are  accursed  of  God.  Earth 
is  weary  of  us.  Hours  before  the  breath  leaves  our 
body  she  opens  her  willing  bosom  to  receive  us.  The 
tomb  in  the  Old  Lord's  Chapel — our  tomb — the  fiimi- 
ly  tomb —yawns  for  us.  You  will  find  the  slab 
moved  and  the  tomb  open  now!  No  mortal  hand  has 
moved  it — no  I — no!  Go  and  observe  it,  if  you 
doubt  me.  I  saw  it  this  very  morning.  I  .saw  it,  and 
needed  no  one  to  interpret  the  omen.  Geraldine! — 
MY  Geraldine  !     Do  you  understand  me  V 

"  1  do,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  hope" — 

"  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  It  occurred  before 
my  father's  death — before  my  mother's — before  the 
demise  of  that  imbecile  old  man  whom  I  succeeded 


in  this  place.  It  is  open  now;  and  it  will  be  closed — 
•  vER  Geraldine!  You  think  me  doting! — wander- 
ing? Alas?!"— and  the  old  man  wept — "1  ara  too 
wretched  to  attempt  to  deceive!  No!  no!  The  truth 
of  Scripture  is  eternal,  and  it  says,  '  I  am  a  jealous 
God.  and  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
heads  of  the  children.'  I  pray  you,  sir,  dismiss  those 
workmen.  Pulldown  those  frightful  preparations  for 
minh  and  feasting!  A  few  hours  will  tell  you  whe- 
ther 1  am  the  dreamer,  the  madman  you  now  judge 
me." 

The  day  wore  away,  I  know  not  how.  I  thought 
it  would  never  end.  Night  came  on,  but  rest  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  I  heard,  hour  after  hour,  the 
brokenhearted  old  man  pacing  up  and  down  the  li- 
brary beneath  me,  and  at  times  sobbing  with  a  depth 
and  intensity  of  anguish  that  seemed  to  defy  consola- 
tion. At  an  hour  past  midnight  I  missed  the  sound 
of  his  foots'eps,  and  tried  to  persuade  myself  his  grief 
was  forgotten  in  temporary  repose.  Anxiously,  oh  ! 
how  anxiously,  did  T  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  gentle, 
amiable,  and  generous  Lady  Geraldine  might  be 
spared.  Two  o'clock  struck,  and  I  prepared  to  go  to 
rest  A  sound  at  a  distance  caught  my  ear.  A  horse- 
man rode  furiously  up  the  avenue.  My  name  was 
pronounced,  and  I  hurried  down  to  hear  the  tidings. 
I/idy  Geraldine  no  longer  existed.  Mother  and  child 
were  gone! 


THE    KING    SNAKE 


There  is  a  large  species  of  speckled  snake 
commoDly  called  in  the  southern  states,  the 
King  Snake,  perhaps  because  he  is  the  mostfor- 
mi'dable  enemy  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  seems  to  be 
the  chief  object  of  his  existence,  to  seek,  to  pur- 
sue, and  to  destroy  the  latter,  whose  retreats  and 
presence  is  discoverable  by  the  emission  of  a  pe- 
culiar smell  resemblin<7  that  of  the  cucumber 
vine.  The  King  Snake  to  slmost  all  other  reptiles. 
is  the  most  gentle  and  harmless  of  creaturfs;  you 
may  strike  liim,  he  shows  no  resentment.  He  hiss- 
es not,  he  turns  not,  nor  does  he  exhibit  any  ter- 
ror or  si  Ui.'gishness.  Drawn  by  the  smell  of  ilic 
cucumber,  he  frequently  enters  garflens.  but  his 
appearar-ce  excites  no  alarm  in  ?ny  human  be- 
ing, that  knows  he  is  the  King  Snake,  on  tiic 
contrary  woman  and  children  will  approach  him, 
turn  him  about  with  a  stick,  and  playfully  annoy 
him,  with  impunity;  he  is  only  a  relentless  enemy 
of  the  rattlesnake,  who.-^e  strength  and  venom 
avail  nothing  against  the  activity  ?nd  mode  of 
attack  of  the  King  Snake,  who  it>  alvrays  victor 
in  every  combat. 

Yet  the  rattlesnake  is  a  terrible  reptile. — 
There  is  a  peculiarity  truly  appalling  in  the 
sound  of  his  rattles,  being  unlike  the  noise  of  any 
other  creature,  and  w!icn  you  hear  it  the  first 
time,  the  true  instinct  of  nature  impresses  on 
your  quailing  heart  tliat  danger  and  death  are 
near.  Never  shall  I  forget  one  horrid  event  of 
my  life!  I  was  (Ishitig  in  a  souti'.ern  lake  one 
summer  day  when  an  unusual  disposition  fo  sleep 
affected  me.  I  stuck  the  end  o{  my  fishing  rod 
in  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  sought  a  beautiful 
place  of  shade  to  enjoy  repose.  I  laid  myself  on 
the  grass  between  two  trees  scarcely  six  feet 
apart  from  each  other,  my  head  resting  against 
one,  and  my  feet  against  the  other.  1  slept.  When 
1  awoke,  1  turned  to  ons  side,  and  perceived  at 
some  distance  from  me,  two  brilliant  orbs — 
and  instantly  a  tremulous,  mingled  sensation  of 
an  indefinable  nature  came  upon  my  faculties. 
Something  of  an  instinctive  dictate  or  impulse 
counselled  me  to  avert  my  looks,  but  then  there 


was  such  an  absorbing,  wishful  delight  in  gazing 
into  eyes,  that  intently  and  meltingly  gazed  into 
mine,  that  even  the  tremulous  pulsation  of  fear 
fixed  my  frame,  and  I  remained  so  fascinated  that 
I  could  see  nothing  but  the  most  beautiful  colors. 
In  short,  1  was  totally  lost,  so  completely  bewil- 
dered with  commingled  emotions,  that  I  could 
not  withdraw  my  gaze,  nor  even  move. 

The  melting  eyeballs  glared  with  sparks  of 
fire — there  was  a  movement — I  was  aroused  from 
a  f-rcamy  state;  I  saw  a  hu;::o  rattlesnake;  its  gaze 
was  dislurhc'd,  f>nd  when  I  lieard  the  hateful  rat- 
tie  sound.  tr;ef.i!l  danger  of  my  situation  aroused 
me.  and  throui^-h  nil  mv  frame  1  felt  the  extremity 
of  terror;  and  just  as  I  was  on  t'ne  point  of  obey- 
ing a  frenzied  impulse  to  rise  and  fly, — God  of 
heaven!  I  felt  the  deadly  reptile  as  I  thought, 
coiling  aro!jnd  my  neck;  I  saw  part  of  his  body, 
I  felt  the  Flimy  skin  upon  my  neck,  and  the  shiv- 
er of  horror  went  through  ev»:ry  joint  and  mem- 
ber of  my  frame.  Such  a  feeling  of  agony!  my 
eyeballs  ^-.t  re  filled  with  scorching  fire;  first  red, 
next  ycUiwi-h  ureeu.  Oh,  there  are  moments 
of  exiiitnci!.  which  invohe  the  sensations  of 
years,  and  when  the  whole  detail  of  a  thousand 
feelings  scarcely  occupy  the  brief  space  of  a  lei- 
sure thoL'ghr.  Nature  could  endure  no  more, 
and  I  lost  ;  U  sense. 

A(,  lengfii  I  had  the  painful  tingling  sensation 
of  returnini.1- life  through  my  veins,  and  when  in 
full  consciou?;ness  I  arose  from  the  earth,  I  saw 
near  me,  tianquilly  and  quietly  lying,  a  King 
Snake,  and  fartiicr  off  the  lii'eless  length  of  a  tre- 
mendous rattlesnake.  1  sat  upon  a  log  and 
reflected,  and  1  am  now  satisfied  that  the  King 
Snake,  had  crept  over  my  neck  to  my  rescue, 
there  bein^  a  large  log  on  one  side,  and  the  lake 
on  the  other,  so  that  his  nearest  route  to  the 
enemy  was  over  my  body.  But  although  my  life 
was  providentially  preserved,  yet  the  effects  of 
that  scene  are  the  exhaustion  of  a  great  portion 
of  my  excitability  and  the  introduction  of  grey 
hairs  and  premature  debility,  in  all  my  powers 
of  mind  and  body.— .^nrcrfo'w  of  the  South.. 
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JACK    BROWN. 

Jack  Brown,  who  was  a  sailor  once, 
And  sailed  with  gallant  Porter, 

Was  sitting  in  a  poWer  house. 

Escaped  from  storms  and  slaughter ; 

On  water  he  had  lived— hnt  now 
He  lived,  on  rum  and  water. 

When  midnight  struck,  it  struck  the  host 
That  Jack  was  corned.     He  said, 

"  'Tis  time,  Jack  Brown,  for  honest  folks, 
You  know,  to  be  a-bed. 

And  rogues  about  their  business— 
So,  please  you,  go  ahead." 

Said  Jack,  "  Since  you  are  coming  to 

The  pint,  I  guess  I'll  go  ; 
But  I  must  have  another  gill. 

My  spirits  are  so  low  : 
For  every  Jack  must  have  his  gill. 

The  proverb  says,  you  know." 

Then  said  the  landlord ;  "  Mr.  Brown, 
'Tis  plain  you're  getting  Mue  ; 

And  your  aecount  is  '  running  large,' 
Therefore,  if  now  I  do 

Give  you  the  stuff,  next  time  look  sharp 
To  bring  the  blunt  with  you." 

Then  Jack  arose,  and  "  tumbled  out," 

And  down  the  hill  did  run ; 
He  never  reeled  so  much  before 

Though  yarns  he  oft  had  spun — 
The  sky  •'  hung  out  false  lights,"  fqr  he 

Saw  two  for  every  one. 

He  came  unto  a  brook,  o'er  which 

Was  placed  a  log  or  rail ; 
Thought  Jack,  it  is  a  dangerous /ea/. 

And  if  my /"gf^  should  fail, 
I'll  surely  "  kick  the  bucket;'  and 

He  turned  a  little  pale  ! 

He  looked  into  the  running  stream, 

Which  set  his  brains  agog; 
For,  though  a  sailor,  he  alas  ! 

Could  never  "  keep  the  log  !" 
He  reeled,  and  tumbled  in  the  brook, 

A  tumbler /uZZ  of  grog  ! 

Jack  Brown  was  Jo»ie— he  quickly  took 

A  sealing  voyage,  where 
There  was  a  mighty  waterfall. 

So  high,  'twfould  make  you  stare  ; 
And  Jack  went  down  the  rapids  quick— 

"Oh,  whata/a/Z  was  there  !" 

Next  day  a  "  crowner's  quest"  was  held. 

The  evidence  to  hear: 
And  on  the  books,  in  words  like  these. 

The  verdict  doih  appear. 
That  "  water,  with  a  drop  too  much, 

Had  brought  him  to  his  bier." 


LOST    HOPE. 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

^°Rm'H'/T''"uM  '^"  ^^P"  ^^'^h  once  was  mine: 
But  did  the  while  your  harsh  decree  deplore, 

Embalmmg  w.ih  sweet  tears  the  vacant  shrine. 
My  heart,  where  Hope  had  been  and  was  no  more. 

So  on  an  oaken  sprout 
A  goodly  acorn  grew  • 

^"^Anit"^  ?"?  ^'"^'"  '''^^"'^  ^he  acorn  out, 
And  filled  the  cup  with  dew. 


TOM    BOWLING. 

Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowlinir 

The  darling  of  our  crew  ; 
No  more  he'll  hear  the  tempest  howlinff 

For  death  has  broach'd  him  too; 
His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauhr, 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft; 
Faithful  below  he  did  his  duty' 

And  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

Tom  never  from  his  word  departed. 

His  virtues  were  so  rare  • 
His  friends  were  many  and  true-hearted. 

His  Foil  was  kind  and  fair. 
And  then  he'd  sing  so  blithe  and  jolly, 

Ah .  many's  the  time  and  oft ' 
Butmirthisturn'dio  melancholy, 

l*or  Tom  is  gone  aloft. 

Yet  shall  pcor  Tom  find  pleasant  weuther. 

When  he  who  all  commands. 
Shall  give,  to  call  life's  crew  together: 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hands. 
Thus  death^  who  kings  and  lars  despatches, 

In  vam  Tom's  life  has  doffd 
For  though  his  body's  under  hatches, 

His  soul  is  gone  alofr. 


MY    HEART    AND    LUTE 

I  give  thee  all— I  can  no  more— 

Though  poor  the  ofl^erirag  be . 
My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 

That  I  can  bring  to  iliee. 
A  lute,  whose  genile  .song  reveals, 

The  .soul  uf  love  full   v^ell. 
And,  belter  far  a  heart  that  feels 

Much  more  than  lute  could  tell. 
I  give  thue  all,  &c. 

Tho'  love  and  song  may  fail,  alas! 

To  keep  life's  clomls  away. 
At  lea  t  'twill  make  them  lighter  past. 

Or  gild  them  il  they  stay. 
If  ever  care  his  discord  flings 

O'er  life's  enchanted  strain. 
Let  love  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 

'Twill  all  be  sweet  again  ! 
I  give  thee  all,  &c. 


STANZAS. 
Lady,  I've  listened  to  thy  song. 

Till  round  my  heart  its  tendrils  wound; 
And  all  my  hope  was  to  prolong 

Each  cadence  of  the  "  airy  sound." 
Thine  eye  of  beauty,  and  the  power 

Thy  rich  voice,  doth  cast  a  spell 
Around  me,  not  of  fleeting  hour 

'Gainst  which  an  age  could  not  rebel. 

Lady, "  beneath  the  silent  night," 

I'll  often  watch  the  sparkling  star, 
Whose  guiding  ray  as  oft  shall  light 

My  memory  back  to  thy  "  guitar." 
And  should  some  lone  bird's  minstrelsy, 

Like  spirit-voice  from  heavenly  sphere, 
My  bosom  cause  lo  "  heave  a  sigh," 

The  sigh  will  be — thou  art  not  near. 

Lady,  although  we  may  not  meet 

For  months,  for  years— we  may  meet  never 

Yet  still  thy  melody  so  sweet 

Shall  linger  on  my  memory  ever. 
And  when  the  sunset  gilds  the  even, 

Incarnadining  all  the  blue, 
I'll  turn  my  upward  gaze  to  heaven. 

As  once  I  gazed  on  it  with  you.         J.  B.  M. 
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MODERN    TOWN     HOUSES. 

BY    CAPTAIN    MARRYATT.     C.B. 


I  have  often  thought,  when  you  consider  the  difler- 
ence  of  comfort  between  houses  built  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  years  back,  in  compftrison  with  the  modern 
edifices,  that  the  cry  of  the  magician  in  "  Aladdin," 
had  he  called  out  "new  houses,"  instead  of  "new 
lamps,"  for  old  ones,  would  not  have  apjjeared  so  very 
absurd.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  Mr.  Editor,  to  oc- 
cupy an  old  house  for  the  major  part  of  my  life,  built, 
I  believe,  in  the  r^ign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  My  father 
lived  \r\  it  before  I  was  in  exisience :  I  was  horn  in  it, 
and  it  was  bequeathed  to  me.  It  has  since  been  my 
misfortune  to  have  lived  three  years  in  one  of  the  mo- 
dren  built  houses ;  and  although  I  have  had  my  share 
of  the  ills  to  which  we  all  are  heir,  I  must  date  my 
real  unhappiness  from  the  first  month  after  I  took  pos- 
session. With  your  permission,  I  will  enter  into  my 
history,  as  it  may  prove  a  warning  to  others,  who  will 
not  remember  the  old  proverb  of  "  Let  well  vlone." 

I  am  a  married  man,  with  sii  children  ;  my  three 
eldest  are  daughters,  and  have  now  quitted  a  school, 
near  Portman-square,  to  which  my  wife  insisted  upon 
my  sending  them,  as  it  was  renowned  for  finishing 
young  ladies.  Until  their  return  to  domiciliate  them- 
selves under  my  roof,  I  never  heard  a  complaint  of  my 
house,  which  was  situated  at  Brompton.  It  was  large, 
airy,  and  comfortable,  with  excellent  shrubberies,  and 
a  few  acres  of  land;  and  I  possessed  every  comfort 
and  even  luxury  which  could  be  rationally  required, 
my  wife  and  daughters  having  iheir  carriage,  and  in 
every  respect  my  establishment  being  that  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

I  had  not  how  ever,  taken  my  Daughters  from  school 
more  than  two  months,  before  I  found  that  we  were 
"  living  out  of  the  world,"  although  not  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  and  to  my  surprise,  my 
wife  joined  in  the  cry  ;  it  was  always  from  morn  to 
night,  "We  might  do  this,  but  we  cannot  do  this 
because,  we  are  here  quite  out  of  the  world."  It  was 
too  far  to  dine  out  in  town ;  too  far  for  j>eople  to  come 
and  dine  with  us ;  too  far  to  go  to  the  play,  or  the 
opera;  too  far  to  drive  in  the  park;  too  far  even  to 
walk  in  Kensington  Gardens.  I  remonstrated,  that 
we  had  managed  to  dine  out,  to  receive  visiters,  and 
to  enjoy  all  other  amusements  very  well  for  a  consi- 
derable number  of  years,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  Brompton  had  walked  away  from  London,  on 
the  contrary,  that  London  was  making  rapid  advances 
towards  Brompton;  but  it  would  not  do, — all  day  the, 
pharse  rang  in  ray  ears,  "  out  of  the  world,"  until  I 
almost  began  to  wish  that  I  was  out  too.  But  it  is  no 
use  having  the  best  of  an  argument  when  opposed  to 
women.  I  had  ray  choice,  either  to  give  up  my  house, 
and  take  another  in  London,  or  give  up  my  peace. 
With  an  unwilling  sigh,  I  at  last  consented  to  leave  a 
place  dear  to  me,  from  long  association,  and  many 
reminiscenses;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Brompton 
Hall  was  to  be  let,  or  sold,  and  that  we  were  to  look 
out  immediately  for  a  house  in  some  of  the  squares  in 
the  metropolis.  If  my  wife  and  daughters  found 
that  the  distance  from  London  was  too  far  for  other 
purposes,  at  all  events,  it  was  not  too  far  for  house- 
hunting. They  were  at  it  ineessantly  week  after 
week;  and,  at  last,  they  fixed  upon  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belgrave  square,  which,  as  they  repeated, 
possessed  all  the  cheerfulness  and  fresh  air  of  the 
countxv,  with  all  the  advantages  a  town  residence. 
The  next  day  I  was  to  be  dragged  to  see  it,  and  give 
my  opinion  ;  at  the  same  time,  from  the  commendations 
bestowed  upon  it,  previous  to  ray  going,  I  felt  assured 
that  I  was  expected  to  give  their  opinion,  and  not  my 
own. 

The  next  day,  accQidiugly,  w«  repaired  there,  set- 


ting off  immediately  after  breakfast,  to  meet  the  sur- 
veyor and  builder,  who  was  to  be  on  the  spot.  The 
house  in  question  was  to  be  one  of  a  row  just  build- 
ing, or  built,  whitened  outside,  in  imitation  of  stone. 
It  was  No.  2.  Ko.  1  was  finished ;  but  the  windows 
still  stained  with  the  drippings  of  the  white-wash  and 
colouring.  No.  2,  the  one  in  question,  was  complete; 
and  as  the  builder  asserted,  ready  for  occupation. — 
No.  3,  was  not  so  far  advanced.  As  for  the  others, 
(hey  were  at  present  nothing  but  carcases,  without 
even  the  front  steps  built  to  them;  and  you  entered 
them  by  a  drawbridge  of  planks. 

The  builder  stood  at  the  front  door,and  bowed  most 
respectfully  : — "  Why,"  observed  I,  looking  at  the 
piles  of  mortar,  lime,  and  bricks,  standing  about  in  all 
directions,  "we  shall  be  smothered  with  dust  and 
lime  for  the  next  two  years." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  sii,"  replied  the  builder, 
"  every  house  in  the  row  will  be  finished  before  the 
winter.  We  really  cannot  attend  to  the  applicationg 
for  them." 

We  entered  the  house. 

"  Is  nut  the  entrance  handsome  1"  observed  my 
wife ;  "  so  neat  and  dean." 

To  this  I  had  not  a  reply  to  make ;  it  certainly  did 
look  neat  and  clean. 

We  went  into  the  dining-room.  "  What  a  nice 
room,"  exclaimed  my  eldest  daughter.  "  How  many 
can  we  dine  in  this  room  ?" 

"  Um,"  replied  I ;  "  about  twelve,  I  suppose,  com- 
fortably." 

"  Dear  me,"  observed  the  builder,  "  you  have  no 
notion  of  the  size  of  the  house  ;  rooms  are  so  deceiv- 
ing, unfurnished.  You  may  sit  twenty  with  ease ;  I'll 
appealalo  the  lady.     Don't  you  think  so,  Ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  my  wife. 

After  that,  we  went  over  the  drawing-rooms,  bed- 
rooms, and  attics. 

Every  bed-room  was  apportioned  by  my  wife  and 
daughters  ;  an'd   the  others  were  allotted  to  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  builder,  wh 
took  goo«l  note  of  all  that  passed. 

The  kitchen  was  admired  ;  so   were  the  pa  n 
scullery,  coal-hole,  dust-hole.   <S:c.;   all   so   nice  ana 
clean  ;  so  compact ;  and,  as  the  builder  observed,  not 
a  nail  to  be  driven  anywhere. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  now  ;  isn't  it  a 
charming  house  ?"  said  my  wife,  as  we  rp-aecended 
into  the  dining-parlour.  [ 

"  It's  a  very  nice  house,  my  dear ;  but  still  it  re- 
quires a  little  consideration,"  replied  L 

"  Consideration,  my  dear,"  replied  my  wife;  "what, 
now  that  you  have  gone  over  it  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  give  you  very  long,  sir," 
observed  the  builder ;  "  there  are  two  other  parties 
after  the  house,  and  I  am  to  give  them  an  answer  by 
two  o'clock." 

"  Mr.  Smithers  told  me  the  same  yesterday,"  whis- 
pered my  wife. 

"  What  did  you  say  the  rent  was,  Mr.  Smithers?" 

"  Only  200Z.  per  annum." 

"  Any  ground-rent  ?" 

"  Only  27Z.  10.f." 

"  And  the  taxes?" 

"  Oh,  they  will  be  a  mere  trifle." 

"  The  rent  appears  to  me  to  be  very  high." 

"High,  my  dear  sir!  consider  the  situation,  the  ad- 
vantages. We  can't  build  them  fast  enough  at  that 
price.  But  of  course,  sir,  you  best  know,"  replied  he, 
walking  carelessly  towards  the  window. 

"  Take  it,  my  dear,"  said  my  wife. 

"  You  must  take  it,  papa." 
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"  Pray  take  it,  papa." 

"Mr.  Whatsyourname,  I  beg  your  pardon — " 

'•  Smilhers,  sir,"  said  the  builder,  luring  round. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Smithers,  what  term  of  lease  do  you 
let  at?" 

"  Seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one,  at  the  option  of 
cither  party,  sir." 

"  I  should  have  no  objection  to  take  it  for  three 
years." 

"  Three  years,  my  dear  sir — that  would  be  doing 
yourself  an  injustice.  You  would  lo&e  half  the  value 
of  your  fixtures  provided  you  left— and  then  the  fur- 
niture. Depend  upon  it,  sir,  if  you  once  get  into  it, 
you  will  never  wish  to  leave  it." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be,"  replied  I ;  "  but  1  will 
not  take  it  for  more  than  three  years,  the  town-air 
may  not  agree  with  me  ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  people 
are  so  anxious  to  take  the  houses,  of  course  it  can 
make  no  difference  to  you." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  thai  for  so  short  a  time — " 

«  I  will  not  take  it  for  longer,"  replied  I,  rising  up, 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  be  off." 

"  Oh,  Papa  !" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  B. " 

"  On  that  point,"  replied  I,  "  1  will  not  be  overruled. 
*'  I  will  not  take  a  lease  for  more  tkan  three  years, 
with  the  right  of  continuing,  if  1  please." 

The  builder  perceived  that  I  was  in  earnest. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  hardly  know  what  to 
aay  ;  but  rather  than  disappoint  the  ladies,  I  will  ac- 
cept you  as  a  tenant  for  three  years  certain." 

Confound  the  fellow,  thought  I ;  but  I  was  pinned, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Smilhers 
pulled  out  paper  and  ink;  two  letters  of  agreement 
were  written  upon  a  small  deal  table,  covered  with 
blotches  of  various-coloured  paints,  and  the  affair  was 
thus  concluded. 

We  got  into  the  carriage  artd  drove  home,  my  wife 
and  daughters  in  ecstacies,  and  I  obliged  to  appear 
very  well  satisfied,  that  I  might  not  damp  th«jF spirits; 
yet  I  must  say  that,  although  the  house  appeared  a 
very  nic«  house,  I  had  my  forebodings. 

"  At  all  events,"  thought  I,  "  the  lease  is  only  for 
three  years;"  and  I  thus  consoled  myself" 

The  next  day  the  whole  house  was  in  commotion. 
I  believe  my  wife  and  daughters  were  up  at  day- 
break. When  I  went  into  the  breakfast-room,  1  dis- 
covered that  the  pictures  had  been  taken  down,  al- 
though there  was  no  clianre  of  their  being  hungup 
for  many  weeks  at  least,  and  every  thing  was  in  pre- 
paration for  packing  up.  After  breakfast  my  wife  set 
off  for  town  to  order  carpets  and  curtains,  and  did  not 
come  home  till  six  o'clock,  very  tired  wiih  the  fatigues 
of  the  day.  She  had  also  brought  the  measure  of 
every  grate  to  ascertain  what  fenders  would  suit ;  the 
measure  of  the  bed-roora  and  attics  to  remodel  the 
carpets — for  Brompton  Hall  was  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  new  occupier  taking  at  a  valuation  what  fur- 
niture might  be  left.  To  this  I  appeared  to  consent, 
but  was  resolved,  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  taken,  it 
should  only  be  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  my  new 
lease.  I  will  pass  over  a  month  of  hurry,  bustle,  and 
confusion  ;  at  the  end  of  which  I  found  myself  in  our 
new  habitation.  It  was  completely  furnished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  drawing-room  carpet,  which  had 
not  been  laid  down,  but  was  still  in  a  roll  tied  up 
with  packthread  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
cause  of  ihis  I  soon  understood  from  my  wife.  It  was 
always  the  custom,  she  said,  to  give  a  house-warming 
upon  entering  a  new  house,  and  she  therefore  pro- 
posed giving  a  little  dance.  To  this,  as  it  would 
please  her  and  my  daughters,  I  raised  no  objection. 

I  have  always  observed  that  what  is  proposed  as  a 
little  dance  invariably  ends  in  a  great  one ;  for  from 
the  time  of  proposing  till  the  cards  are  about,  it  in- 
«reaaet  like  a  snow-ball ;  but  that  ariises,  perhaps,  from 


the  extreme  difficulty  of  knoAving  ^hen  to  drftw  the 
line  betw  een  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  bf^v^  a^o 
observed  that  when  your  wifia  and  daughters  in^fk^d 
such  a  thing,  they  always  oblain  perw^ijisiou  for  \he 
ball  first,  and  then  tack  on  the  supper  afterwards. 
Commencing  with  a  mere  si and-up  affair— sand^iebfs, 
cakes,  and  refreshments,  and  ending  with  a  r^wlar 
sit-down  affair,  with  Gunter  presiding  over  all.  Th© 
music  from  two  fiddles  and  a  piano  also  swellg  into 
Collinet's  band — verifying  the  old  adage,  "  Jn  foy  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound."  But  to  all  this  I  g^ve  npy 
consent ;  I  could  afford  it  well,  md  L  liked  to  pl«^e 
my  wife  and  daughters.  The  b«ll  was  giveji,  and 
this  house-warming  ended  in  hQ"se-breaking ;  fpp  jqst 
before  the  supper-quadrille,  as  \\  was  tern\ed,  "vvUd 
about  iweniy-iour  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
going  the  grand  rounde,  a  Iqud  nQi?e  below,  with  ex- 
clamations and  shrieks,  was  h^&^<^>  9"^  &o/ot\  ^(«r- 
wards  the  whole  staircase  wps  smothered  with  <^\H»l- 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  my  wife,  who  t^fid 
passed  to  the  landing-place  on  the  smirs,  before  ne. 

•'  Ma'am,"  baid  one  of  Mr-  Gi^nter's  i^ew,  shaking 
the  lappets  of  his  blue  coat,  which  were  covfa?^  with 
while  dust,  "  the  whole  cejling  of  the  <^^)ing-IOom 
has  come  down." 

"  Ceiling  come  down !"  scream^  my  wife- 
"  Yes,  Ma'am,"  replied  our  QA\n  servant,   "  apd  the 
supper  and    supper-table  are  all    smashed  fla^  w*lh 
the  weight  on  it." 

Here  was  a  catastrophe-  My  wifp  hast^e^  ^QW^ 
and  I  followed.  Sure  enough  the  weight  of  mortar 
had  crushed  all  beneath  it — all  was  cb^Qs  ^nd  pon- 
fusion. — Jellies,  blancraanger,  pales,  cold  roasts, 
creams,  trifles — all  in  one  mass  of  ruin,  mixed  «p 
with  lime,  horse-hair,  plaster  of  Pa^is,  and  ^ti^ccp.  It 
wore  all  the  appearance  of  n  ^wiss  avi^lan^f  in 
miniature. 

*'  Good  Heavens  !  how  d^^f^^Cpl,"  axclai^^^  .ffiy 
wife. 

"  How  much  mora  so  if  tber^  bad  h^en  peopl*  in 
the  room,"  replied  I. 

"  What  could  be  the  catise  of  itV  cxelaiiped  mj 
wife. 

"  These  new  houses,  Sir,  won't  bear  (^q^fjiig  i«," 
observed  Mr.  Gunter's  head  man. 
"  So  it  appears,"  replied  1. 

This  unfortunate  accident  was  the  occaeioB  of  t^e 
party  breaking  up;  they  knew  that  there  wa»  9U 
chance  of  supper,  which  Ihey  looked  forward  to,  so 
they  put  on  their  shawls  and  departed,  leaving  lu  to 
clear  up  the  wreck  at  our  leisure.  In  fact,  as  say 
daughters  declared,  it  quite  spoiled  the  hall  as  well 
as  the  supper. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  for  Mr.  Smithers,  ^^ 
made  his  appearance,  and  I  showed  him  what  had  taken 
place. 

*'  Dear  me,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  you  had  too  Many 
people  above  stairs — that's  very  clear." 

"  Very  clear,  indeed,  Mr.  Smitheis.  We  had  a  ball 
last  night." 

"  A  ball,  Sir!     Oh,  then,  no  wonder." 
"No  wonder?     What!  do  you  mean  to  s^y  that 
balls  are  not  to  be  given?" 

"  Why,  really.  Sir,  we  do  not  build  private  houses 
for  ballrooms — we  could  not.  Sir;  the  price  of  timber 
just  now  is  enormous,  and  the  additional  strength  Xfi- 
quired  would  never  pay  us." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  meap  to  say  that  tjbeie  arp  no 
balls  to  be  given  in  London  ?" 

"Oh  no,  Sir! — certainly  n»t ;  but  you  must  ]^0 
aware  that  few  people  do.  Even  our  Aristocracy  hife> 
Willis's  rooms  for  their  balls.  Some  of  the  old  houses 
indeed,  such  as  Devonshire  Houn^,  may  do  fpr  fUfk  & 
thing." 

"  But,  Mr.  Smithen,  I  expect  that  y^n  wiU  naak« 
this  ceiling  good." 
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"  Much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  giving  me  the  pre- 
ference— I  will  do  it  as  reasonable  as  anybody,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Smithers,  bowing.  "  I  will  order  my  work- 
men directly — they  are  only  next  door." 

For  a  fortnight,  we  were  condemned  to  dine  in  the 
back  dining-room;  and,  after  that,  Mr.  Smithers  sent 
in  a  bill  which  cost  me  more  than  the  ball  and  sup- 
per 

So  soon  as  all  was  right  again,  I  determined  that  I 
would  hang  up  my  pictures,  for  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  them  for  years,  and  T  missed  them. 
I  sent  for  a  carpenter  and  gave  him  directions. 

"  I  have  the  middle  now,  Sir,  exactly,"  said  the 
man,  standing  on  the  high  steps;  "but,"  continued 
he,  tappifig  with  his  hammer,  "  I  can't  find  wood." 

"  Can't  find  wood  !" 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  tapping  as  far  as  he 
could  reach  from  right  to  left ;  "  nothing  to  nail  to, 
Sir.  But  there  never  is  no  wood  in  these  new-built 
houses," 

"  Confound  your  new  houses  !"  exclaimed  I. 

••  Well,  it  is  very  provoking,  ray  dear !"  exclaimed 
my  wife. 

"  I  suppose  that  their  new  houses  are  not  built  for 
pictures  any  more  than  for  balls,"  replied  1 ;  and  I 
sighed.     "  What  must  be  done  ?" 

"  I  think.  Sir,  if  yon  were  to  order  brass  rods  to  be 
fixed  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  we  might  find 
means  to  fasten  them,"  observed  the  carpenter ;  "  but 
there's  no  wood,  that's  certain. 

"  Wnat  the  devil  is  the  house  built  of  then  ?"  ex- 
claimed I. 

*•  All  lath  and  plaster,  Sir,"  replied  (he  man,  tap- 
ping right  and  left. 

At  a  heavy  expense  1  procured  the  rods,  and  at  last 
the  pictures  were  hung  up. 

The  next  aiinuyance  that  we  had,  was  a  very  bad 
amell,  which  we  found  to  proceed  from  the  drains, 
and  the  bricklayers  were  sent  for.  All  the  drains 
were  choked,  it  appeared,  from  their  being  so  very 
narrow  ;  and  after  having  up  the  whole  basement,  at 
the  expense  of  400Z.,  that  nuisance  was  abated. 

We  now  had  two  months*  repose,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
that  things  would  go  on  more  comfortably ;  but  one 
day  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  my  wife  and 
daughters;  as  \  passed  by  the  door  of  the  room,  which 
I  must  candidly  acknowledge  gave  me  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  It's  really  awkward,  Mamma— K)ne  don't  know 
where  to  put  anything — there's  not  a  cupboard  er  stow- 
hole  iti  the  whole  house — not  even  a  store-room." 

"  Well,  it  is  so,  my  dear ;  I  wonder  we  did  not  ob- 
serve it  when  we  looked  over  it.  What  a  nice  set  ol 
eupl)oards  we  had  at  Brompton  Hall." 

"  Oh !  yes — I  wish  we  had  them  here.  Mamma. 
Couldn't  wo  have  some  built!" 

"  I  don't  like  to  speak  to  your  Papa  about  it,  my 
dear,  he  lii»s  already  been  put  to  such  expense,  what 
with  the  ceiling  and  the  drains." 

"Then  don't  Mamma;  Papa  is  really  very  good- 
natured." 

The  equinoxes  now  came  on,  and  we  had  several 
gales  of  wind,  with  heavy  rain — the  slates  blew  off 
and  rattled  up  and  down  all  night,  while  the  wind 
howled  round  the  corner  of  the  square.  The  next 
morning,  complaints  from  all  the  attic  residents ;  one's 
bed  was  wetted  quite  through  with  the  water  drop- 
ping through  the  ceiling — another  had  been  obliged 
to  put  a  basin  on  the  floor  to  catch  the  leak — all  de- 
clared that  the  roof  was  like  a  sieve.  Sent  agaiit  for 
Mr.  Smithers,  and  made  a  complaint. 

"  This  time,  Mr.  Smithers,"  said  I,  with  the  lease 
in  my  hand,  "  I  believe  you  will  acknowledge  these 
are  landlord's  repairs." 

"  Certainly,  Sir,  certainly,"  Exclaimed  Mr.  Smith- 
ers ;  "  I  shall  desire  one  of  my  men  to  look  to  it  imme- 


diately ;  but  the  fact  is,  with  such  heavy  gales,  the 
slates  must  be  expected  to  move  a  little.  Duchesses 
and  countesses  are  very  light,  and  the  ,wind  gets 
underneath  them." 

"  Dachesses  very  light !"  exclaimed  my  wife ; "  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  It's  the  term  we  give  to  slates.  Madam,"  replied 
he;  "  we  cannot  put  on  a  heavy  roof  with  a  brick  and 
a  half  wall.     It  would  not  support  one." 

"  Brick  and  &  half  wall  I"  exclaimed  I ;  "  surely,  Mr. 
Smiihers,  that's  not  quite  safe  with  a  house  so  high." 

"  Not  quite  f-afe,  my  dear  Sir,  if  it  were  a  single 
house  ;  but,"  added  he,  "  in  row,  one  heuse  supports 
another." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  thought  I, "  I  have  but  a  three 
years'  lease,  and  six  months  are  gone  already." 

But  the  annoyances  up  to  this  period  were  internal ; 
we  now  had  lo  experience  the  external  nuisances  at- 
tending a  modern-built  house. 

"  No.  1  is  taken,  Papa,  and  they  are  getting  the  fur- 
niture in,"  said  my  eldest  daughter  one  day  ;  I  hope 
we  shall  have  nice  neighbours.  And  William  told 
Mary  that  Mr.  Smithers  told  him,  when  he  met  him  in 
the  street,  that  he  was  now  going  to  fit  up  No.  3  as 
fast  as  he  could." 

The  report  was  true,  as  we  found  from  the  report 
of  the  carpenters'  hammers  for  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks.  We  could  not  obtain  a  moment's  sleep,  except 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  or  a  minute's  repose  to 
our  ears  during  the  day.  The  sound  appeared  as  if  it 
was  in  our  house  instead  of  next  door;  and  it  com- 
menced at  six  o'  clock  in  the  morning  and  lasted  till 
seven  in  the  evening.  I  was  hammered  to  death, 
and,  unfortunately,  there  was  a  constant  succession  of 
rain  which  prevented  me  from  going  out  to  avoid  it. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  my  pictures,  as  they 
jumped  from  the  wall  with  the  thumps  of  the  hammers. 
At  last  No.  3  was  floored,  wainscotteu,  and  glazed,  and 
we  had  a  week's  repose. 

By  4l|is  time  No  1  was  furnished,  and  the  parties 
who  had  taken  it  came  in.  They  were  a  gouty  oW 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  who,  report  said,  had  once 
been  his  cook.  My  daughters'  hopes  of  pleasant  neigh- 
bours were  disappointed.  Before  they  had  been  in 
a  week,  we  found  ourselves  at  issue  :  the  old  gentle- 
man's bed  was  close  to  the  partition-wall,  and  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  we  could  distinctly  hear  his  groans, 
and  also  his  execrations  and  exclamations,  when  the 
fit  came  on  him.  My  wife  and  daughters  declared 
that  it  was  quite  horrible,  and  that  they  could  not 
sleep  for  them. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  there  came  a  note : — 

"  Mrs.  Whortleback's  complments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
,  and  begs  that  the  young  people  will  not  play 


on  the  piano,  as  Mr.  Wortleback  is  very  ill  with  the 
gout." 

Now,  my  daughters  were  proficients  on  the  piano, 
and  practised  a  great  deal.  This  note  was  anything 
but  .satisfactory  ;  to  play  when  the  old  gentleman  was 
ill  would  be  barbarous, — not  to  play  was  to  deprive 
themselves  of  our  greatest  pleasure. 

"  Oh  dear  !  how  very  disagreeable,"  cried  my  daugh- 
ters. 

"  Yes,  my  dear :  but  if  we  can  hear  his  groans,  it's 
no  wonder  that  he  can  hear  the  piano  and  harp ;  recol 
lect  the  wall  is  only  a  brick  and  a  half  thick." 

"  I  wonder  music  don't  soothe  him,"  observed  the 
eldest. 

Music  is  mockery  to  a  man  in  agony.  A  man  who 
has  been  broken  on  the  wheel  would  not  have  his  last 
hours  soothed  by  the  finest  orchestra.  After  a  week, 
during  which  we  sent  every  day  to  inquire  after  Mr. 
Wortleback's  health,  we  ventured  to  resume  the  piano 
and  harp;  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  became  tes- 
ty, and  sent  for  a  man  with  a  trumpet,  placing  him  in 
the  balcony,  and  desiring  him  to  play  as  much  out  of 
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tune  as  posssible  whenever  the  harp  and  piano  sound- 
ed a  note.  Thus  were  we  at  open  hosiiliiy  with  our 
only  neighbour;  and,  as  vve  were  certain  if  ray  daugh- 
ters touched  their  instruments,  to  have  the  trumpet 
blowing  discord  for  an  hour  or  two  either  that  day  or 
the  next,  at  last  the  piano  was  unopened  and  the  harp 
remained  in  its  case.  Before  the  year  closed,  No.  3 
became  tenanted,  and  here  we  had  a  new  annoyance. 
It  was  occupied  by  a  large  family,  and  there  were 
four  young  ladies  who  were  learning  mu.sic.  We  now 
had  our  annoyance  :  it  was  siruin,  strum,  all  day  long; 
one  sister  up,  another  down;  and  every  one  knows 
what  a  bore  the  first  lessons  in  music  are  to  those  who 
are  compelled  to  hear  them.  They  could  just  man- 
age to  play  a  tune,  and  that  eternal  tune  was  ringing 
in  our  ears  from  morning  to  Might.  We  were  forced 
to  submit  to  it.  The  nursery  also  being  against  the 
partition  wall,  we  had  tke  squalls  and  noise  of  the 
children  on  the  one  side,  added  to  the  groans  and  execra- 
tions of  the  old  gentleman  on  the  other. 

However,  custom  reconciled  us  to  every  thing,  and 
the  first  vexation  gradually  wore  off  Yet  I  could 
not  help  observing,  that  when  I  was  supposed  not  to 
be  in  hearing,  the  chief  conversation  of  my  wife  when 
her  friends  called  upon  her,  consisted  of  a  description 
of  all  the  nuisances  and  annoyances  that  we  suffered; 
and  I  felt  assured  that  she  and  my  daughters  were  as 
anxious  to  return  to  Bromplon  Hall  as  1  was.  In  fact, 
the  advantages  which  they  had  anticipated  by  their 
town  residence,  were  not  realized.  In  our  situation, 
we  were  as  far  off  from  mo^f  of  our  (riends,  and  still 
farther  from  som-i  than  we  -'.'"y  before,  and  we  had 
no  longer  the  same  amusem.  ..  s  to  offer  them.  At 
our  former  short  dustanre  fruin  town,  access  was  more 
easy  to  those  who  did  not  keep  a  carriage,  that  is,  the 
young  men,  and  those  were  the  parties  who,  of  course, 
ray  wife  and  daughters  cared  tl»r  most.  It  was  very 
agreeable  to  bo  able  to  come  down  with  their  port- 
manteaus, enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  green  lanes  of  the 
country  for  an  afternoon,  dine,  sleep,  bre^ifast,  and 
return  the  next  morning  by  conveyances  which  passed 
us  every  quarter  of  an  hour;   but  to  dine  with  us  in 

- square,  when  the  expense  of  a  hackney-coach 

there  and  back  was  no  trillo.  and  to  return  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  was  not  at  ail  agreeabu\  We  found 
that  we  had  not  so  much  society,  nor  were  we  half  so 
much  courted  as  at  Bromplon  Hail.  This  was  the 
bitterest  blow  of  all,  and  my  wife  and  daughters  would 
look  out  of  the  windows  and  sigh  ;  often  a  whole  day 
passed  without  one  friend  or  acquaintance  dropping 
in  to  relieve  its  monotony. 

We  continued  to  reside  there,  nevertheless,  for  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  three  years  would  be 
well  spent,  if  they  cured  my  wife  and  daughters  of 
their  town  mania;  and  although  as  anxious  as  I  am 
sure  they  were  to  return,  I  never  broached  the  mat- 
ter, for  I  was  determined  that  the  cure  should  be  ra- 
dical. Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  were  finished  the  next 
year,  and,  by  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Smiihers,  were 
taken  by  different  parties  in  the  spring.  And  now 
we  had  another  nuisance.  Nothing  but  eternal  rings 
at  the  bell.  The  man  servant  grumbled,  and  was  be- 
hind'with  his  work;  and  when  scolded,  replied  that 
there  was  no  time  for  any  thing,  that  when  cleaning 
his  knives  and  plate,  the  bell  was  rang,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  wash  hintiself,  throw  on  his  jacket,  and  go 
up  to  answer  the  front  door;  that  the  bell  was  not 
rang  for  us,  but  to  find  out  where  some  new  comer 
lived,  and  to  ascertain  this,  they  always  rung  at  the 
house  which  appeared  the  longest  inhabited.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  ringing  for  some  months,  and  we 
had  three  servants  who  absolutely  refused  to  stay  in 
so  bad  a  place.  We  had  also  to  contend  with  letters 
and  notes  in  the  same  way — brought  to  us  at  hap- 
hazard ;— "  Does  Mr.  So-and-so  live  here  ?"  "  No, 
he  does  not."     "  Then  pray  where  does  he  ?"     This 


was  interminable,  and  not  five  minutes  in  the  day 
passed  without  the  door-bell  being  rung.  For  the 
sake  of  not  changing  my  servants,  I  was  at  last  put 
to  the  expense  of  an  extra  boy  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  answer  the  constant  applications  at  the  door.  At 
last,  we  had  remained  there  for  two  years  and  nine 
months,  and  then  my  wife  would  occasionally  put  the 
question,  whether  I  intended  to  renew  the  lease;  and 
1  naturally  replied  that  I  did  not  like  change. 

Then  she  went  upon  another  tack;  observed  that 
Clara  did  not  appear  well  for  some  time,  and  that  she 
thought  that  she  required  country  air;  but,  in  this,  I 
did  not  appear  to  agree  with  her. 

One  day  I  came  home,  and,  rubbing  my  hands  as  if 
pleased,  said,  "  Well,  at  last,  I've  an  offer  for  Bromp- 
lon Villa  for  a  terir.  of  seven  years, — a  very  fair  offer 
and  good  tenants, — ^o  that  will  now  be  off  my  hands." 

My  wife  looked  mortified,  and  ray  daughters  held 
down  their  heads. 

"  Have  you  let  it,  papa?"  said  one  of  my  daughters, 
timidly, 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  I  am  to  give  an  answer  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"It  requires  consideration,  my  dear,"  replied  my 
wife. 

•  "  Requires  consideration?"  said  I.  "  Why,  my  dear, 
the  parties  have  seen  the  house,  and  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  let  it  these  three  years.  I  recollect,  when  I 
look  this  house,  I  said  it  required  consideration,  but 
you  would  not  allow  any  such  thing." 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  we  had,"  said  Clara. 

"  And  so  do  I." 

"The  fact  is,  my  dear," said  my  wife, coming  round 
to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  putting  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  "we  all  wish  to  go  back  to  Bromplon." 

"  Yes,  yes,  papa,"  added  my  daughters,  embracing 
me  on  each  side. 

"  You  will  allow,  then,  that  I  was  right  in  not 
taking  a  lease  for  more  than  three  years?" 

"  Yes:  how  lucky  you  were  so  positive." 

"  Well,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  will  unfurnish 
this  house,  and,  as  soon  as  you  please,  go  back  to 
Brampton  Hall." 

I  hardly  need  observe  that  we  took  possession  of 
our  old  abode  with  delight,  and  that  I  have  had  no 
more  applications  for  a  change  of  residence,  or  have 
again  heard  .the  phrase  that  we  were  living  "out  of 
the  world." 


A  Good  One. — A  girl  forced  by  her  parents  into  a 
disagreeable  match  with  an  old  man  whom  she  detest- 
ed, when  the  clergyman  came  to  that  part  of  the  ser- 
vice where  the  bride  is  asked  if  she  consents  to  take 
the  bridegroom  for  a  husband,  said  with  great  simpli- 
city. "Oh  dear,  no  sir;  but  you  are  the  first  person 
who  has  asked  my  opinion  alx)ut  the  matter." 


An  Answer. — A  testy  old  gentleman  was  inces- 
santly pestered  by  his  neighbors  with  inquiries  after 
his  health  ;  at  last,  losing  all  patience  with  the  most 
assiduous  of  these  intruders,  "Tell  your  master,"  said 
he  to  the  servant,  "  with  my  compliments,  that  I  am 
pretty  well  this  morning,  and  shall  continue  so  for  21 
mornings  lo  come." 


A  fellow  went  lo  the  parish  priest,  and  told  him, 
with  a  long  face,  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  "  When 
and  where  ?"— "  I  was  passing  by  the  church,  and  up 
against  the  wall  of  it  did  I  behold  the  spectre"  •'  In 
what  shape  did  it  appear?"  asked  the  priest.  "  It  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  great  ass."  "  Go  Lome, 
and  hold  your  tongue  about  it,"  said  the  pastor ;  "  you 
are  a  very  timid  man,  and  have  been  frightened  at 
your  own  sJiadow. 
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THE    FADED    WREATH 


A    BALLAD 


The  sounds  of  joyous  minstrelsy 

Came  on  the  evening  breeze, 
And  glittering  lanterns  brilliantly 

Gleam  thro'  the  opening  trees. 

And  many  a  merry  peal  rings  out 

Of  laughter  wild  and  gay, 
And  careless  as  the  echoing  shout 

Of  children  at  their  play. 

And  glancing  feet  are  seen  to  fall 

To  music's  measur'd  strain, 
Within  that  gaily  lighted  hall, 

Among  the  youthful  train. 

What  dqth  it  mean,  that  h^ppy  cheer, 
Those  lords  and  ladies  bright? 

The  young  and  noble  cavalier, 
The  brave  and  belted  knight? 

What  do  they  in  the  glittering  ring  ? 

They  have  not  met  by  chance — • 
What  rneans  the  joyoHs  songs  they  siqg, 

And  why  the  ma^y  dance  ? 

The  lovely  Lady  JIlinQj-e, 

The  brightest  'raid  the  bright, 
The  gentle  heiress  of  Glenmore, 

Claims  her  ancestral  right. 

And  weds,  ere  yet  the  stars  that  light 
The  glittering  vault  of  heaven, 

Shall  lose  one  portion  of  the  bright 
Unsullied  hue  of  even. 

But  why  amid  that  festive  scene 
Of  waving  plumes  and  gems — 

'jyiong  bright-eyed  maids  in  dazzling  sheen* 
And  sparkling  diadems; 

Why  doth  the  lady  of  the  feast, 

In  all  that  splendour  now, 
Wear  no  bright  jewel  of  the  east 

Upon  her  parian  brow  ? 

Why  doth  she  wreathe  her  raven  hair 
With  flowers  of  wither'd  bloom — 

Why  mind  us  that  a  thing  so  fair. 
May  perish  in  the  tomb  ? 

How  beautiful  the  spotless  strings 

Of  pure  and  snowy  pearls, 
Would  look  amid  the  clustering  rings 

Of  her  dark  glossy  curls. 

Those  perish'd  flowers  unseemly  rest 

Upon  her  forehead  bright. 
While  the  rich  jewels  on  her  breast, 

Beam  back  reflected  light.    _^ 


Tho'  glistening  gems  may  clasp  her 
And  diamonds  proudly  deck 

The  gentle  beauty  of  her  charms. 
In  sparkles  on  her  neck. 

Yet  binds  she  on  her  snowy  brow 
A  pale  and  wither'd  wreath. 

And  looks  as  gay  and  happy  now 
Its  perish'd  leaves  beneath. 

As  tho'  the  richest  diadem, 

Or  proud  tiara,  shone 
On  her  white  temples,  with  each  gem 

That  decks  a  monarch's  throne. 


Is  it  a  love  of  faded  things, 

That  makes  her  fondly  cast 
That  pale  wreath  there,  perchance  it  bring* 

Some  memory  of  the  past. 

It  does,  it  does — of  vanished  days. 

When  love  was  like  a  child, 
That  frolick'd  in  the  sunny  rays. 

Wherever  summer  smil'd. 

Ere  one  rude  breath  of  winter  came 

To  ruffle  his  smooth  wing. 
And  sorrow  was  an  empty  name, 

A  song  he  could  not  sing. 

Then  lovely  Lady  Elinore, 

A  gay  and  careless  thing. 
Had  counted  but  the  roses  o'er 

Which  seventeen  summers  bring. 

When  she,  beneath  the  trellice  vine, 
That  bore  each  blooming  flower, 

First  saw  her  lover's  fingers  twine 
That  chaplet  in  her  bower. 

"  And  let  this  wreath,  I  fondly  fling. 

He  said,  my  love,  o'er  thee. 
In  after  time  some  memory  bring 

Of  happy  hours,  and  me. 

Perchance  I  may  not  join  the  throng 

Where  Elinore  shall  bide, 
'Mid  lordly  wassail,  mirth  and  song, 

A  wealthy  baron's  bride. 

It  were  not  meet  I  should  be  seen. 

Among  the  nobles  there, 
In  my  light  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

And  woodland  huntsman's  air. 

Nay — turn  not  thus  thy  head  aside, 

Nor  let  that  tear  drop  rest 
Upon  thy  cheek — nay  turn,  and  chide 

My  rude  unseemly  jest. 

"  Was  it  a  jest  ?  then  on  my  brow 
Bind  that  bright  band  of  thinej 

And  hear  a  youthful  maiden's  vow. 
E'en  tho'  its  flowers  should  tine. 

To  cherish  it,  whate'er  betide, 

VVhen  thou  shalt  not  be  nigh, 
'Till  on  the  forehead  of  thy  britle. 

Its  wither'd  blossoms  lie. 

"  Then  let  it  never,  never  deck 

A  temple,  save  thine  own — 
And  love  my  Elinore,  its  wreik 

When  Arthur  shall  have  gone. 

But  will  not  then  the  courtly  darae 

Curl  her  proud  lip  in  scorn. 
When  Elinore  shall  yield  her  name 

To  me,  so  meanly  born. 

"  Arthur,  I  know  thee  but  as  ene 

Of  gay  and  happy  mood. 
Who  loves  with  bended  bow,  to  run 

The  measure  of  the  wood. 

But  well  I  know  the  eagle's  eye 

Hath  never  yet  been  given 
To  one,  who  dare  not  soar  on  high. 

Towards  his  native  heaven. 
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"  Enough,  Ihou  lovest — yftt  must  I  range 

For  years,  away  from  ihee, 
And  should  thy  fond  heart  know  no  change, 

Thou  shall  not  blush  for  me. 

So  brightly  beam  those  eyes  of  thine, 

Those  blooming  buds  beneath. 
That  I  will  call  those  flowers  of  mine, 

My  lady's  bridal  wreath. 

For  thou  art  wedded  to  my  soul, 
Mine,  through  all  change  of  time. 

Yes,  mine— rtho'  ocean  'tween  us  roll, 
From  many  a  distant  clime. 


And  thus  does  she  fulfil  the  truth, 

Of  the  pure,  spotless  vow, 
Breath'd  in  the  sunny  days  of  youth. 

When  joy  danced  o'er  her  brow. 

And  there  is  one  among  them  ihefs, 

Of  gay  and  gallant  mien, 
Not  with  a  woodland  huntsman'a  ^if. 

Or  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

But  one  who  treads  that  hall,  by  far 
The  noblest,  and  the  best. 

While  beams  the  order  of  the  star, 
U(M)n  his  manly  breast. 

There's  joy  and  beauty  in  the  throng 
Whete  Kljnore  doth  bide, 

'Mid  lordly  wassail,  mirth  and  song, 
But  not  a  baron's  bride. 

And  one  hath  bent  him  lowly  down, 
E'en  to  the  maiden's  foot, 

But  why  does  not  the  lady  frown, 
Why  not  disdain  his  suit  ? 

She  haih  no  pow,ef  to  bid  him  fle«. 
Trembling,  and  mute  she  stood. 

She  knew  hum  on  his  bended  knee, 
t\)r  Arthur  of  the  w«od. 

i^od  now  she  beiids  to  him  her  ear. 
And  blushes  paint  her  cheek-;- 

Whai  are  the  sounds  she  list?  to  hear, 
What  wonds  his  fond  lips  speak  ? 

"  I  woo'd  thee,  Lady  Elinore, 
When  bu,t  a  mad-cap  youth, 

And  won  thee.  Lady  Elinore, 
With  aU  thy  spotless  truth. 

And  if  that  lover  has  a  claim 

Upon  thy  gentle  heart. 
Oh!  yield  it  to  Earl  Arthur's  name. 

All  peerless  as  thou  art. 

Thou  wilt — my  wild  made  prophecy 
Musi  be  fuUill'd,  e'en  now 

I  see  the  flowrets  witheringly 
Lie  resting  on  thy  brow. 


The  fond  and  burning  words  are  said. 
That  bound  the  fair  and  good. 

The  heiress  of  (jlenmore,  has  wed 
The  archer  of  the  w/uod. 

Joy  to  thee.  Lady  Elinore, 
Young  heart,  be  ever  blest. 

Thine  is  a  fair  and  happy  shore, 
Where  love  has  found  its  re9t. 


Thy  barque  is  safely,  safely  raoor'd 

Beyond  the  stormy  sea. 
Love  keep  the  haven  long  secur'd — 

Joy,  Elinore,  to  thee. 


C.  H.  W. 


SPRING  TIME. 


The  spring  time,  the  spring  time. 
How  balmily  it  blows — 
The  breezes  from  the  pleasant  south 
Are  whispering  to  the  rose. 
A  gleam  of  blessed  sunshine, 
Tlie  happy  morning  sheds  ; 
And  blooming  little  crocusses, 
Ifave  rais'd  uieir  yellow  heads. 

The  spring  time,  the  spring  time, 
Comes  deck'd  with  dewy  gems. 
To  kiss  the  early  primrose 
That  blossoms  on  the  stems  ; 
It  bends  above  the  violet 
In  sunny  robes  of  blue— 
And  lo !  the  little  waking  flower. 
Hath  caught  its  shining  hue. 

The  spring  time,  the  spring  time, 
How  joyously  it  bounds 
O'er  all  the  smiling  vallies, 

And  all  the  budding  grounds 

The  pale  and  genlle  daisy. 
In  spotless  beauty  bright. 
Springs  gladly  from  its  airy  tread 
To  blossom  in  its  light. 

The  spring  time,  the  spring  time. 

It  echoes  frona  the  grove. 

When  the  birds  begin  to  sing  their  strain 

Of  happiness  and  love; 

We  hear  it  in  the  waters 

That  le^p  around  the  hill— r 

We  see  it  in  the  flashing 

Of  every  unchain'd  rill. 

The  spring  time,  the  spring  time, 

With  all  its  pleasant  glow. 

Its  beauty  and  its  sunshine. 

Hath  yet  a  touch  of  woe. 

Its  fair,  familiar  flowers. 

Their  fragrance,  and  their  bloom, 

CaU  back  the  hearts  that  loved  them. 

Now  mouldering  in  the  tomb. 

The  spring  time,  the  spring  time. 
May  bid  its  blossoms  rise, 
But  ne'er  again  their  beauty 
Shall  glad  those  seal'd  up  eyes. 
Their  bright  and  clinging  tendrils 
No  more  be  fondly  twin'd 
Into  a  summer  coronal. 
Those  perish'd  brows  to  bind. 

But  yet  I  love  thee,  spring  time, 
I  glory  in  thy  beams. 
The  breath  of  thy  young  flowers. 
The  dashing  of  thy  streams, 
I  love  thy  sound  of  waters. 
Thy  rills  increasing  chime — 
Thou  art  a  pleasant  season, 
Thou  sunny,  sweet  spring  time. 


c.  H.  «r. 
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ROCKY     SMALT 


OR,     THE    DANGERS     OF    IMITATION. 


Man  is  an  imitative  animal,  and  so  strong  is  the  in- 
stinctive feeling  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others, 
that  he  vvlio  is  so  fortunate  as  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
must  travel  rapidly  if  he  would  avoid  being  run  down 
by  imitators,  and  preserve  the  merit  of  originality.  If 
his  discovery  he  a  good  one,  the  "servum  pecus"  will 
sweep  tow.irds  it  like  an  avalanche  ;  and  so  quick  j 
will  be  their  motion,  that  the  daring  spirit  who  first 
had  the  s«li-reliance  to  turn  from  the  beaten  track,  j 
is  in  danuaM- of  being  lost  among  the  cnivvt',  and  ofj 
having  his  claim  to  the  honors  of  a  discoverer  doubled 
and  derided.  Turn  where  you  will,  the  imitative 
propensity  is  to  be  found  busily  at  work,  its  votaries 
clustering  round  the  falcon  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
quarry  which  the  nobler  bird  has  stricken ;  and,  per- 
haps, like  Sir  John  FalstafF,  to  deal  the  prize  a  "  new 
wound  in  the  thigh,"  and  falsely  claim  the  wreath  of 
victory.  In  the  useful  arts,  there  are  thousands  of 
instances  in  which  the  real  discoverer  has  been  thrust 
aside  to  give  place  to  the  imitator  ;  and  in  every  other 
branch  in  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  exercised, 
if  the  flock  of  copyists  do  not  obtain  the  patent  right 
of  fame,  they  soon,  where  it  is  practicable,  wear  out 
the  novelty,  and  measurably  deprive  the  inventor  of 
the  consideration  to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  the  ap- 
portionment of  applause,  the  praise  too  of^n  depends 
upon  which  is  first  seen,  the  statue  or  tlic  cast — al- 
though the  one  is  marble,  and  the  other  piiis'ier. 

In  business,  no  one  can  hope  to  recoinmend  his 
wares  to  patronage  in  a  new  and  taking  way,  no  mat- 
ter what  cost  of  thought  has  been  incurrtd  in  its  in- 
vention, without  finding  multitudes  prom-it  in  the 
adoption  of  the  same  device.  He,  who  travels  by  a 
fresh  and  verdant  path  in  literature,  and  is  succe.ssful, 
soon  hears  the  murmurs  of  a  pursuing  troop,  and  has 
his  by-way  converted  into  a  dusty  turnpike,  macadam- 
ized on  the  principle  of  "writing  made  easy  ;'*  while, 
on  the  stage,  the  drama  groans  with  great  ones  at  se- 
cond-hand. The  illustrious  m  tragedy  can  designate 
an  army  of  those,  who,  unable  to  retail  their  beauties, 
strive  for  renown  by  exaggerating  their  defects  ;  and 
Thalia  has  even  seen  her  female  aids  cut  off  their 
flowing  locks,  and  teach  themselves  to  wriggle,  be- 
cause she  who  was  in  fashion  wore  a  crop,  and  had 
adopted  a  gait  after  her  own  fancy. 

It  is  to  this  principle  that  a  professional  look  is 
attributable.  In  striving  to  emulate  the  excellence  of 
another,  the  student  thinks  he  has  made  an  important 
step  if  he  can  catch  the  air,  manner,  and  tone  of  his 
model,  and  believes  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  for 
achieving  the  same  wisdom,  if  he  can  assume  the 
same  expression  of  the  face,  and  compass  the  same 
"hang  of  the  nether  lip."  We  have  known  a  student 
endeavour  to  help  himself  onward  in  the  race  for  dis- 
tinction, by  wearing  a  coat  similar  in  cut  and  colour 
to  that  wherewith  his  preceptor  indued  himself;  and 
we  remember  the  time  when  whole  classes  at  a  cer- 
tain eastern  university,  became  a  regiment  of  ugly 
Dromios,  lengthening  their  visages,  and  smoothing 
their  hair  down  to  their  eyes,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  an  eminent  and  popular  professor  chose  to  display 
his  frontispiece  after  that  fashion — and  that,  as  the 
emulated  his  literary  abilities,  they,  therefore,  though 
it  advantageous  to  imitate  his  personal  defects.  When 
Byron's  fame  was  in  the  zenith,  poetic  scribblers  deal 
liberally  in  shirt  collar,  and  sported  an  expanse  of 
neck ;  and  when  Waterloo  heroes  were  the  wonders 
of  the  hour,  every  town  in  England  could  show  it< 
limpers  and  hobblers,  who,  innocent  of  waf,  wou'.d 
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fain  have  passed  for  men  damaged  by  the  French.  On      f| 
similar  grounds,  humps,  squints,  impediments  of  speech, 
mouths  awry,  and    limbs   distorted,  have   been    the 


rage. 

How  then  could  Orson  Dabbs,  the  HittHe,  admired 
and  peculiar  as  he  was,  both  for  his  ways  and  his 
opinions,  hope  to  escape  imitation  ?  If  he  entertained 
such  a  belief,  it  was  folly  ;  and  if  he  dreamed  that  he 
could  so  thump  the  world  as  to  preserve  his  originali- 
ty, it  was  a  mere  delusion.  Among  the  many  who 
frequented  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  where  Orson  re- 
sided, was  one  Rocky  Smalt,  whose  early  admiration 
for  the  great  one,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
utter,  though  subsequent  events  converted  that  admi- 
ration into  hostility.  Rocky  Smalt  had  long  listened 
with  delight  to  Orson's  lectures  upon  the  best  method 
of  smoothing  difficulties,  which,  according  to  him,  is 
by  thumping  them  down,  as  a  pavior  smooths  the 
streets;  and  as  Orson  descanted,  and  shook  his  fists  in 
exemplification  of  the  text,  the  soul  of  Rocky,  like  a 
bean  in  a  bottle,  swelled  within  him  to  put  these 
sublime  doctrines  in  practice. 

Now,  it  unluckily  happens  that  Rocky  Smalt  is  a 
very  little  man — one  of  the  feather  weights — which 
militates  somewhat  against  the  gratification  of  his  pu- 
gilistic desires,  inasmuch  that  if  he  "squares  off"  at  a 
big  fellow,  he  is  obliged,  in  dealing  a  facer,  to  hit  his 
antagonist  on  the  knee— and  a  blow  given  there 
everybody  knows,  neither  "bungs  a  peeper,"  nor  "taps 
a  smeller."  But  Rocky,  being  to  a  certain  degree 
aware  oi  his  gladiatorial  deficiencies,  is  rather  theo- 
retical than  practical— that  is,  he  talks  much  more 
than  he  battles.  His  narratives,  differing  from  himself, 
are  colossal;  and  as  Colossus  stood  with  one  foot 'oh 
one  side,  and  with  the  other  foot  on  the  other  side,  so 
do  Rocky's  speeches  refer  to  the  past  and  to  the  fu- 
ture— to  what  he  has  done,  and  to  what  he  means  to 
do.  He  is  now  retrospective,  and  again  prospective  in 
talking  of  personal  contention,  his  combats  never  being 
present,  which  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  method  of 
obtaining  reputation,  as  we  thereby  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  pricking  our  fingers  in  gathering  glory. 

Rocky,  in  copying  Dabbs  as  to  his  belligerent  prin- 
ciples, is  likewise  careful  to  do  the  same,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  in  relation  to  personal  appearance.  He  is, 
therefore,  a  pocket  Dabbs — a  miniature  Orson.  He 
cultivates  whiskers  to  the  apex  of  the  chin ;  and  al- 
though they  are  not  very  luxuriant,  they  make  up  in 
length  what  they  want  in  thickness.  He  cocks  his 
hat  fiercely,  rolls  in  his  gait,  and,  with  doubled  fists, 
carries  his  arms  in  the  muscular  curve,  elbows  point- 
ing outward,  and  each  arm  forming  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  He  slams  doors  after  him,  kicks  little  dogs, 
and  swears  at  little  boys,  as  Ors(m  does.  If  any  one 
runs  against  him,  he  waits  until  the  oflfender  is  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  denounces  him  in  the  most  ener 
getic  expletives  belonging  to  the  language,  and  is  al- 
together a  vinaigrette  of  wrath.  It  is  the  combat  only 
that  bothers  Smalt;  if  it  were  not  for  that  link  in  the 
chain  of  progression  from  defiance  to  victory,  he  would 
indeed  be  a  most  truculent  hero,  and  deserve  a  salary 
from  all  the  nose  menders  about  town,  whether  natu- 
ral bone-setters  or  gristle-tinkers  by  commission — were 
it  not  for  that,  Larrey's  Military  Surgery  would  be  in 
continual  demand,  ns  a  guide  to  the  cure  of  contusions, 
and  so  great  would  be  the  application  of  oysters  to  the 
eye,  that  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  shell-fish. 

Sometimes,  however.  Smalt's  flaming  ardor  precipi- 
tates him  into  a  quarrel ;  but  even  then  he  manages 
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matters  very  adroitly,  by  selecting  the  largest  indi- 
Tidual  of  the  opposite  faction  for  his  antagonist: 

"  Come  on  !"  shrielis  Smalt,  in  such  an  emergency 
— "Come  on!  I'll  lick  anything  near  my  own  weight. 
I'll  chaw  up  any  indewidooal  that's  fairly  my  match 
-^yes,  and  give  him  ten  pounds.  I  ain't  petickelar, 
when  it's  a  matter  of  accommodation.  Whe-e-w  ! 
fire  away  !" 

But  as  Rocky's  weight  is  just  ninety-four  pounds, 
counting  boots,  hat,  dead-latch-key,  pennies,  fips,  clothes 
and  a  little  bit  of  cavendish,  he  is  certain  to  escape; 
for  even  the  most  valiant  may  be  excused  from  en- 
countering the  long  odds  in  a  pitched  battle,  although 
he  may  sometimes  run  against  them  in  a  crowded 
chance-medley.  Rocky,  therefore,  puts  on  his  coat, 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  porpoise,  as  he  walks  va- 
poring about,  and  repealing  with  an  occasional  attitude 
a  la  Orson  Dabbs,  "  anything  in  reason — and  a  little 
chucked  in  to  accommodate — when  I'm  wound  up,  it 
'most  lakes  a  stone  wall  to  stop  me,  for  1  go  right 
through  the  timber — that's  me  !" 

But  these  happy  days  of  theoretical  championship 
at  length  were  clouded.  Science  avails  nothing  against 
love:  Dan  Cupid  laughs  at  sparring,  and  heats  down 
the  most  perfect  guard.  It  so  fell  out  that  Orson 
Dabbs  and  Rocky  Smalt,  both  were  smitten  with  the 
tender  pas.sion  at  the  same  time,  the  complaint  perhaps 
being  epidemic  at  the  season.  This,  however,  though 
individually  troublesome,  as  the  disorder  is  understooti 
to  be  a  sharp  one,  would  not  have  been  productive  of 
discord  between  them,  had  it  not  unluckily  happened 
that  they  became  enamoured  of  the  same  "fair  dam- 
sel." Two  warriors  and  but  one  lady  ! — not  one  lady 
per  piece,  to  speak  commercially,  but  one  lady  per 
pair.  This  was  embarrassing — this  was  dangerous. — 
Miss  Araminta  Stycke — or  Miss  Mint  Stycke  as  she 
was  sometimes  more  sweetly  termed^-could  not,  ac- 
cording to  legal  enactments,  marry  both  the  gentle- 
men in  question,  and  as  each  was  determined  to  have 
her  entire,  the  situation  was  decidedly  perplexing,  es- 
sentially bothering,  and  effectively  dramatic,  which 
however  amusing  to  the  looker  on,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  discomfort  to  those  who  form  the  ta!)leau.  Miss 
Araminta  could  doubi'c.-s  hove  been  very  "happy 
with  either  were  t'other  dear  xharmer  away ;"  but 
thi«wasor  ,j  :  que.st ion,  for  when  Dabbs  on  one 
side,  81  .  (.  6iycke,  Smalt,  on  the  other  side,  just  as 
assiduousy  stuck  to  Stycke,  and  both  stickled  stoutly 
for  her  smiles. 

"  My  dear  Mint  Stycke."  said  Rocky  Smalt,  at  a  tea 
party,  taking  hold  of  a  dish  of  plums  nicely  done  in 
molasses;  "  my  dear  Mini  Stycke,  allow  me  to  help 
you  to  a  small  few  of  the  gooilies." 

"  Minly,  my  darling;"  observed  Dabb«.  who  sat  on 
her  left  hand.  Rocky  being  on  tho  right;  "  Miisty  my 
darling,"  repealed  Dahbs,  wiih  ihat  dashing  familiarity 
so  becoming  in  a  majeltic  personage,  as  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  likewise  grasped  the  dish  of  plums, 
"I  insist  upon  helping  you  myself." 

The  consequence  was  an  illustration  rtf  the  embar- 
ras  of  having  two  lovers  on  the  ground  at  the  same 
time.  The  plums  were  spilt  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der Miss  Stycke  sweeter  than  ever,  by  giving  "  sweets 
to  the  sweet;"  but  the  young  lady  was  by  no  means 
so  pretty  to  look  at  as  she  was  bef^jre  the  ceremony- 

"Of  the  twain,  she  most  affected"  Dabbs,  of  which 
Rocky  was  not  a  little  jealons. 

"  Minty,  I  don't  care  for  Dabbs ;"  said  Rocky  in 
heroic  tones  ;  "  big  as  he  is,  if  he  comes  here  too  often 
a  crossing  me,  he'll  ketch  it.  I'll  thump  him,  Minty, 
I  will — feed  me  on  hay,  if  I  don't." 

Minty  laughed,  and'  well  she  might,  for  just  then 
Orson  arrived,  and  walking  into  the  room,  scowled 
fiercely  at  Smalt,  who  suddenly  renjembered  "he  had 
to  go  somewheres,  and  promised  to  be  there  early — he 
must  go,  as  it  was  a'most  late  now." 


"  He  thump  me!"  said  Dabbs,  with  a  supercilious 
smile,  when  Minty  repeated  the  threat;  "The  next 
time  I  meet  that  chap,  I'll  take  my  stick  and  kill  it — 
I'll  squush  it  with  my  foot." 

Unhappily  for  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  Rocky 
Smalt  had  his  ear  at  the  key  hole  when  this  awful 
threat  was  made,  and  he  quaked  to  hear  it,  not  doubt- 
ing that  Dabbs  would  be  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
therefore  fled  insianter,  and  roamed  about  like  a  per- 
turbed spirit,  n3w  travelling  quickly — anon  pausing 
to  remember  the  frighiful  words,  and,  as  they  rushed 
vividly  to  mind,  he  would  hop-scoich  convulsively  and 
dart  off  like  an  arrow,  the  whole  being  done  in  a 
style  similar  to  thai  ui  a  fish  which  has  indulged  in  a 
frolic  upon  cnculus  indicus.  In  the  course  of  his  ec- 
centric rambles,  he  frequently  slopped  to  purchase  a 
small  glass  of  the  compound  essence  of  courage  and 
comfort,  and  the  co;;.-<eqi!ence  was  that  by  a  little  af' 
ter  midnight,  he  wnxed  valiant;  but  as"  his  spirits  rose 
his  locomotive  power  decreased,  and  he,  therefore, 
sat  down  upon  a  step. 

"So!"  soliloquised  our  hero:  "He  intends  to  belt 
me,  does  he?  Take  a  slick — squush  with  his  foQt — 
and  calls  me  'it,' — 'it'  right  before  Minty — Powers 
of  werigeance.  settle  on  my  fist,  take  aim  with  my 
knuckles,  and  shot  him  in  the  eye! — If  I  wasn't  so 
tired,  and  if  I  hadn't  a  little  touch  of  my  family  dis- 
order, I'd  start  after  Irm.  I'd  go  and  dun  him  for  the 
hiding,  and  if  he'il  only  squat,  or  let  me  stand  on  a 
chair,  I'd  give  him  a  receipt  in  full,  right  in  the  face, 
under  my  own  hand  and  seal.  I'd  knock  him  this-er 
way,  and  I'd  whack  him  that-er  way,  till  you  couldri't 
tell  which  end  of  his  head  his  face  was  on." 

Small  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  threw  out 
his  blows,  right  and  left,  with  great  vigour. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  grasp  his 
shoulder,  and  give  him  a  severe  shake,  while  a  deep 
gruff  voice  exclaimed : 

"  Halloo  !  what  the  deuce  are  you  about?  You'll 
tear  your  coat." 

"Ouch!"  shrieked  Smalt,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone;  "oh  don't! — I  holler  enough!" 

"  Why,  little  'un,  you  must  be  cracked.  I  won't 
hurt  you." 

"  Ah  !"  gasped  Smalt,  turning  round  ;  "  I  took  you 
for  Orson  Dabhs.  I  promised  when  I  ketch  him,  to  give 
him  a  licking,  and  I  was  werry  much  afeard  I'd  have 
to  break  the  peace.  Breaking  the  peace  is  a  werry  dis- 
agreeable thing  fur  to  do,  but  I  must — I'm  conshensis 
about  it — when  I  ketches  Orson.  Somebody  ought  to 
tell  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  fur  fear  Til  have  to 
break  the  peace." 

"It  wouldn't  do  to  kick  up  a  row — but  I'm  think- 
ing it  would  be  a  little  peace,  if  you  could  break  it. 
I'll  carry  home  all  the  pieces  you  break  off,  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket.  You're  only  a  pocket  piece  your- 
self" 

"  Nobody  asked  your  opinions — go  'way.  I've  got  a 
job  of  thinking  to  do,  and  I  musn't  be  disturbed — 
talking  puts  me  out.     Paddle,  steamboat,  or " 

"Take  keer;"  was  the  impressive  reply  ;  "Don't 
pursume.  The  mayor  and  the  squires  have  gone  to 
bed ;  but  the  law  never  goes  to  sleep.  It's  wide-awake, 
and  all  lodged  in  my  person.  After  ten  o'clock  the 
law  is  a  Charley — I'm  the  whole  law." 

"  You  only  want  bristles,"  muttered  Sraalt,  "  to  be 
another  sort  of  a  whole  animal." 

"  Whew!  confound  your  little  kerkus,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  I'd  hit  you  unofficially,  if  there  was  any  use 
of  pegging  at  a  fly." 

"  Fly!  you're  right — I'm  off,"  said  Smalt,  taking  the 
hint,  and  making  a  spring.  But  he  had  miscalculated 
his  powers,  and,  after  running  a  few  steps,  fell  down, 
and  his  interrogator  stood  over  him. 

"Oh!  you  stumpy  little  peace  breaker,  I  knows 
what  you  have  been  about — you've  been  drinking." 
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"  You  nose  it,  hey  ? — much  good  may  it  do  you. 
Can't  a  man  wet  his  whistle  witliout  your  nosing  it." 

"  No,  you  can't — it's  agin  the  law,  which  is  very 
full  upon  this  pint." 

"  Pint!  Not  the  half  of  it — I  hav'n't  got  the  stowage 
room." 

"  I'll  explain  the  matter,  so  you  needn't  be  cotch 
any  more.  Now,  listen: — the  law  vinks  at  vot  it 
can't  see,  and  lets  ihem  off  vot  it  can't  keich.  When 
you  want  to  break  it,  you  must  dodge.  Get  snapped 
quietly  in  your  own  house,  and  the  law  don't  know 
nothing  about  the  matter.  But  never  go  thumping 
and  bumping  about  the  streets,  when  you  are  primed 
and  snapped.  That's  intemperance,  and  the  other  is 
temperance.  But  you  come  under  the  muzzle  of  the 
ordnance — you're  a  loafer." 

"  Now,  look  here — I'll  tell  you  the  truth — Orson 
Dabbs  swears  he'll  belt  me — yes,  he  calls  me  '  it' — he 


said  he'd  squush  me  with  his  foot — he'd  take  a  stick 
and  kill  '  it' — me,  I  mean.  What  am  1  to  do? — there'll 
be  a  fight,  and  Dabbs  will  get  hurt." 

"  He  can't  do  what  he  says — the  law  declares  he 
mus'nt;  and  if  he  does,  it  is^nt  any  great  matter — he'll 
be  put  in  limbo,  you  know." 

This,  however,  was  a  species  of  comfort,  which  had 
very  little  effect  upon  Smalt.  He  cared  nothing  about 
what  might  be  done  with  Orson  Dabbs,  after  Orsoa 
Dabbs  had  done  for  him.  The  result  was,  that  Rocky 
was  taken  care  of  for  the  night,  and  he  afterwards  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  town,  keeping  clear  of 
his  enemy,  and  yielding  the  palm  in  relation  to  Miss 
Araminta  Stycke,  who  soon  became  Mrs.  Orson  Dabbs. 
He  soon  after  changed  his  tactique,  and  now  speaks 
belligerently  only  in  reference  to  the  past,  his  stories 
invariably  beginning.  "  A  few  years  ago,  when  1  was 
a  fighting  carackter." 


A   PICTURE. 

She  was  not  beautiful,  and  yet  a  something  dwelt 

Within  that  fine,  bright,  noble,  open  face, 
Which  tho'  the  eye  scann'd  lightly,  the  heart  felt 
To  be  a  winning  grace. 

Her  hair,  'twas  rich  brown  hair,  that  loosely  hung 

Over  her  temples,  not  exceeding  fair, 
And  yet  not  brown — but  as  the  locks  had  flung 
A  shadow  there. 

And  then  her  eye,  'twas  not  etherial  blue, 

Nor  black,  nor  hazle,  yet  I've  heard  some  say, 
1%ey  knew  not  what  might  be  its  first  bright  hue. 
Yet  it  was  grey. 

A  full  grey  eye,  that  might  at  times  be  moved 

To  flash  like  lightning  o'er  a  troubled  sky. 
Then,  as  if  gentler  thoughts  the  glance  reproved, 
Resume  its  pristine  dye. 

Yet  was  there  thoughts  secreted  'neath  its  lid, 

That  in  an  instant  changed  its  former  hue. 
And  the  arch  smile  its  fringing  lashes  hid. 
Proclaimed  it  blue. 

Itw«^  indeed  a  most  bewitching  eye. 

Mischievously  eloquent  with  wil, 
I've  seen  it  sparkle,  and  well  knowing  why, 
Avoided  it. 

For  as  it  needs  no  ghost  from  out  his  grave. 

To  tell  the  tale  with  which  our  minds  impress'd- 
Sq  have  I  thcMjght  that  sparkling  eye  might  save 
The  tongue  its  jest. 

Her  nose,  'twas  cast  not  in  the  mould  of  GJfbece, 

Tho'  many  praise  that  feature  aqniiine — 
Nor  Rome  could  from  her  face  its  fame  increase: 
Yet  it  was  fine. 

Her  mouth,  nay,  nay,  thou  dost  forsake  me  muse. 
Thou  dar'st  not  paint  a  feature  so  beguiling — 
Vain,  vain  the  task,  and  wisely  ye  refuse 

To  sketch  its  smiling. 

Enough  to  say  she  was  a  lovely  creature, 
Form'd  of  the  happiest  particles  of  life, 
And  favoured  he,  by  fortune  and  by  nature, 
Who  hails  her  wife. 

C.  H.  W. 


WOMAN. 

Oh,  'tis  not  the  glance  of  a  dark  flashing  eye. 

Nor  ringlets  of  soft  flowing  grace — 
Nor  e'en  those  bright  blushes  that  proudly  might  vie 

With  the  roses  on  Hebe's  glad  face; 

Tis  the  feminine  softness  that  speaks  in  her  air. 

The  soul-winning  joy  of  her  smile ; 
These,  the  loveliest  graces  that  deck  the  most  fair. 

Give  sweet  woman  her  power  to  beguile. 


THE    SEA   NYMI^H'S  INVITATION 

TO    THE     EVENING     STAR. 

Bright  Star  of  Evening,  oh,  whither  away? 

A  nymph  of  the  dark  wave  entreats  thee  to  stay; 

Or  invites  thee  to  roam 

With  her  to  her  home. 
Where  silvery  fishes  through  coral  groves  play. 

Bright  Star  of  Evening,  I  pr'ythee  don't  fear 
To  bathe  thy  fair  face  in  our  element  clear; 
And  our  guest  shall  thou  be. 
While  the  queen  of  the  sea 
Shall  songs  of  the  ocean  sing  sweetly  to  thee. 

Bright  Star  of  Evening,  the  foam-embossed  shell 
Shall  bear  thee  where  coral  and  sea-flowers  dwell; 

There  crowned  shah  thou  be 

By  the  nymphs  of  the  sea ; 
Then  come,  brightest  Star,  to  our  palace  of  pearl." 


GOOD    NIGHT. 


Far  o'er  the  misty  mountain  tops. 
Soft  evening  falls  in  shadowy  light, 

Her  trembling  veil  of  ether  drops 
O'er  this,  our  sadly-sweet  good  night. 

Hark  to  the  bird  of  silent  eve, 

That  breathes  its  strains  to  dew-flowers  bright; 
Its  gentle  cadence  seems  to  weave, 

Our  whisper'd  words,  good  night,  good  night. 

Why  should  he  now  in  softness  swell, 
Those  saddening  notes  of  past  delight. 

Whose  lingering  echos  only  tell, 

That  'tis  our  last,  our  last  good  night. 

Q.  H.  W. 
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THE     PARISIAN    VAMPIRE 


I 


There  was  always  some  curious  anecdote  to  be 
gathered  from  the  conversation  of  Prince  Carnbaceres. 
In  one  of  ray  evening  visits  to  hira,  he  related  the  follow- 
ing story: 

One  day  when  the  Emperor  had  detained  me  longer 
\than  Ufual,  the  Minister   of  the  Police    (the  Dake  of 
'Otranto)  sent  to  request  an  immediate  audience. 

"  What  can  he  want,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Stay, 
Prince  Cambaceres,  I  like  to  have  a  witness  when  he 
is  with  me."  (The  Emperor  was  then  beginning  to 
be  distrustful  of  him.)  Fouche  entered  and  began  to 
converse  about  some  general  topics  relating  to  the  po- 
lice, and  then  he  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"  A  very  singular  circumstance  has  taken  place  at 
^e  Hotel  Pepin,  Rue  Saint-Eloi.  About  twelve  days 
ags,  a  man  named  Rafin  took  up  his  abode  there ;  ow- 
ing to  some  suspicious  circumstances  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  police,  he  has  been  made  the  object 
of  special  surveillance.  He  is  well  dressed,  and  good 
looking,  except  that  there  is  a  certain  expression  of 
fierceness  in  his  countenance.  In  the  day  time,  he 
visits  several  families  in  Paris,  and,  in  the  evening,  he 
leaves  his  hotel  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely;  some- 
times he  goes  on  foot,  at  other  times  in  a  fiacre  ;  but 
he  always  proceeds  \o  the  same  place,  namely,  the 
burial  ground  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  there  ray  agents  lose  sight  of  him.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  is  again  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  burial  ground.  He  then  resumes  his  way  to 
the  Hotel  Pepin,  and  gets  there  before  day-light. 
These  circumstances  regularly  recurring  night  after 
night,  excited  the  astonishment  of  ray  people,  Rafin  is 
distinctly  kept  in  view,  and  is  dogged  step  by  »iep 
from  the  moment  of  his  leaving  the  hotel,  until  he  ar- 
jives  near  Pere  la  Chaise.  There  he  is  always  lost 
sight  of.  A  parly  of  police  agents  have  been  stationed 
in  the  interior  of  the  burial  place ;  but  nothing  has 
been  discovered." 

"  Duke  of  Otranto,"   exclaimed  the,  Emperor  "this 

is  a  strange  phanlasmagorical  story Do  you  suspect 

that  Rafin  is  a  vampire  ?" 

"  That  would  be  a  rarity  in  France,  Sire,  in  the 
nineteenth  century." 

"  What  do  you  think  he  is,  then  ?" 

"  I  cannot  guess." 

"  Will  you  have  him  arrested  ?" 

"  He  has  committed  no  ofifenee,  and  therefore  I 
hesitated," 

"  You  are  right.  It  is  sufHciently  painful  to  be  com- 
pelled to  fill  «ur  state  prisons  with  maniacs,  who  take 
pleasure  in  running  headlong  to  their  own  ruin.  I  do 
not  approve  of  preventive  measure.^.  They  are  always 
tyrannical.  With  such  a  system,  where  can  one  stop, 
— But  this  is  a  very  mysterious  gentleman.  Have  his 
papers  been  examined  during  his  absence?" 

"Yes,  Sire,  and  nothing  suspicious  have  been 
found." 

"  Is  his  passport  correct  V 

"  The  description  of  his  person  is  not  precisely  ac- 
curate. There  is  even  some  appearance  of  erasure 
and  alteration  of  the  writing  in  some  parts.  We 
know  not  what  to  make  of  this  man  : — but  we  shall 
keep  a  vigilent  eye  upon  him." 

I  was  much  surprised  at  this  curious  disclosure, 
(continued  Prince  Cambaceres,)  and  some  time  after- 
wards, when  Fouche  happened  to  call  on  me,  I  thought 
of  Rafin,  and  1  inquired  whether  the  mystery  had  ever 
been  cleared  up. 

"  Prince,"  said  he,  "  I  could  almost  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  we  are  not  in  the  nineteenth  century;  but 
in  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  eleventh  or  even  earlier. 
There  are  some  extraordinary  impositions  practised  in 
this  world." 

"  What  have  you  discovered  ?" 


"  I  will  tell  you.  My  brigade  being  not  a  little 
mortified  by  the  way  in  which  Rafin  constantly  eluded 
iheir  vigilance,  determined  to  take  a  decisive  step : 
and,  accordingly,  one  night  they  arrested  him  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  At  one  blow 
he  knocked  down  two  of  the  police  officers,  who  alleg- 
ed that  they  had  not  been  struck  by  a  man's  arm  but 
by  a  bar  of  iron.  The  others  surrounded  and  arrested 
Rafin.  He  was  perfectly  calm,  and  he  showed  by  the 
light  of  one  of  the  street  lamps,  the  papers  which 
he  carried  about  with  him;  these  papers  consisted  of 
a  map  of  Paris,  a  passport,  a  cirtificate  of  his  birth, 
and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  was  requisite  to  entitle 
him  to  the  privilege  of  nocturnal  peramblation  in  our 
good  ciiy.  As  it  was  wished  to  take  him  by  surprise, 
the  police  agents  affected  to  be  satisfied.  He  gave 
them  an  a  boire  in  payment  of  the  cudgelling  he  had 
infiicteri.  and  all  separated  amicably.  Some  of  the  po- 
lice otilcers,  however,  turned  and  followed  Rafin 
and,  afier  watching  him  for  some  distance,  they 
lost  sight  of  him,  as  usual. 

At  lour  o'clock,  one  of  the  men,  who  were  still  on 
the  waich,  gave  a  signal  to  his  comrades  that  he  saw 
Rafin.  and  all  hastened  to  his  assistance.  In  order  to 
put  him  off  his  guard,  a  peace  officer  was  procured, 
and  he  arrested  all  persons  who  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing by.  (three  or  four  in  number)  and  Rafin  among  the 
rest-  They  were  all  searched.  In  Rafin's  pockets  were 
found  the  same  papers,  which  he  produced  a  short 
time  before,  and  nothing  to  which  suspicion  could  at- 
tach. The  men  who  searched  Rafin  declared  that 
they  were  nearly  suffocated  by  a  horrible  odour  which 
issued  from  every  part  of  his  body. 

"  Two  days  elapsed  :  and  Rafin  continued  to  go  out 
every  day.  Among  the  persons  he  visited,  there  was 
a  young  girl  who  followed  the  business  of  a  milliner. 
Inquiries  were  made  about  her,  and  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that  though  she  had  previously  been  a  fresh,  heal- 
thy, lively  girl,  she  had,  since  Rafin  had  known  her, 
become  pale  and  sickly.  At  another  of  his  visiting 
places,  a  widow  who  had  been  remarkably  stout  and 
ruddy,  suddenly  became  pale  and  emaciated.  On  the 
third  day,  a  young  man  about  four-and- twenty  called 
at  the  Hotel  Pepin.  He  inquired  for  Rafin.  and  being 
informed  by  the  porter  that  he  was  out,  he  ap- 
peared much  vexed.  He  sat  down  and  wailed  for 
him,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  Rafin  reiurned  home. 
The  young  man,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him  sprang 
upon  and  seized  him  by  the  collar.  The  prodigious  | 
strength  of  the  nocturnal  adventurer  was  overpowered 
by  the  fury  of  his  assailant,  who  called  him  an  assassin 
and  a  monster-  Feeling  himself  unable  to  maintain 
ihe  struggle,  and  that  his  strength  was  failing  him,  he 
drew  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  stabbed  Rafin  in 
the  side.  It  was  distinctly  seen  that  he  gave  him 
only  one  stab ;  four  witnesses,  who  were  present,  bore 
testimony  to  this  fact. 

Rafin  groaned,  relinquished  his  hold  of  his  adver- 
.sary,  and  fell  dead.  The  young  man  fled,  leaving  his 
knife  in  Rafin's  body.  No  one  pursued  hire,  owing 
to  the  consternation  which  the  incident  excited.  A 
surgeon  was  sent  for. — Rafin  was  undressed,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  six  bleeding  wounds,  two 
in  the  throat,  two  in  the  rghtside,  one  in  the  abdomen 
and  one  in  the  thigh.  All  present  were  confounded. 
Their  testimony  concurred  unanimously.  The  young 
man  seized  Rafin,  and.  after  a  struggle  with  hira,  drew 
out  his  knife.  He  gave  hira  only  one  stab,  and  left 
the  knife  sticking  in  the  wound.  But,  instead  of  one 
wound  there  were  six ;  and,  on  examination,  the  knife 
was  found  to  correspond  with  only  one  of  the  wounds, 
— that  in  the  side;  the  rest  appeared  to  have  been  in- 
flicted by  poignards,  swords,  stilettos,  or  some  other 
sharp  weapons,  in  no  way  corresponding  with  thf 
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knife,  which  the  surgoon  extracted  from  the  body 
of  Rafin,  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

His  apartments  were  searched,  but  nothing  was 
found  except  his  clothes,  and  the  papers  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned ;  neillier  money  nor  property  of  any 
description.  The  passports  described  him  as  a  citizen 
of  Strasburgh,  but,  beyond  this,  there  was  no  cliie  to 
discovery.  The  local  authorities  could  furnish  no  in- 
formation, owing  to  the  rtjmoval  of  the  registers 
of  Strasburgh  during  the  revolution.  Search  was 
made  for  the  young  man  who  had  stabbed  Rafin.  He 
was  speedily  fo\ind.  The  account  he  gave  wns  as 
follows  :■ — lif^  was  paying  his  addresses  to  a  young  fe- 
male, when  Rafin  became  his  rival  and  was  preferred 
to  him.  The  girl  soon  fell  into  ill  health.  She  com- 
plained of  iriglitful  night-mares  and  affirmed  that  her 
blood  was  nightly  sucked  by  a  being  of  hideous. ap- 
pearance, but  who  neverlheless  bore  a  resemblance  to 
Rafin.  She  made  this  disclosure  to  the  si^ier  of  her 
first  lover,  who  became  alarmed  at  the  circunisiiiiice. 
The  young  man  had  that  morning  seen  the  object  dihi? 
affection  bron'.he  her  last;  and  his  feelings  beuig  power- 
fully excited,  he  flew  to  challenge  Rafin.  The  latter 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and,  finding  hiir.solf  nearly 
choked,  he  dn-vv  out  his  knil'e,  not  with  the  design  of 
killing  him,  I  i;t  of  merely  disengaging  him  from  his 
grasp. 

"  The  adair  was  laid  before  me."  pursued  Fouche. 
"  I  was,  of  course,  much  astonished,  and  was  puzzling 
myself  to  unravel  the  mystery,  when  another  incident 
occurred  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest.  The 
"body  of  Rafin  was  deposited  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Hotel  Pepin,  and  was  to  be  interred  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  At  the  hour  appointed  for  proceed- 
ing to  the  burial-place,  what  was  the  astonishment  of 
the:  persons  employed  to  convey  the  corpse,  to  dis- 
cov§r  on  entering  the  room,  that  it  was  gone  !  New 
Turaors  were  afloat.  It  was  by  some  suspected  that 
"body-snatchers  had  obtained  enterance  to  the  room. 
Active  investigations  were  set  on  foot,  but  no  dis- 
covery was  made.  About  six  weeks  elapsed,  and  you 
may  easily  conceive  the  horror  of  the  porter  of  the 
Hotel  Pepin,  and  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  when 
one  day  Rafin  presented  himself  and  coolly  asked  for 
the  key  of  his  apartment  to  procure  his  clothes.  An 
alarm  was  raised;  he  was  secured  and  q!jei<ii<->nod, 
and  he  made  the  following  statement : 

"Some  voung  medical  students  stole  hisl  f^y  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection.  When  about  to  c  )mm:ii('e  their 
operation,  the  supposed  corpse  manifested  ,^!.me  signs 
of  life.  They  applied  the  proper  remedies,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  restoring  existence.  But,  as  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  offence  of  abstracting  the  body,  he 
(Rafin)  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  betray  them,  and  he 
added  that  he  would  submit  to  every  possible  torture 
rather  than  be  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  rescued 
him  from  the  grave.  All  this  was  plausible  and  pos- 
sible enough ;  and  the  story  was  believed  by  every 
one  except  myself 

"I  gave  orders  to  have  Raftn  arrested,  and  he  was 
placed  in  confinement.  I  pnid  him  a  visit.  He  was 
strongly  bound,  and  in  spite  ofhis  cries,  sujiplications, 
and  resistance,  I  resolutely  plunged  into  his  flesh  a 
surgical  instrument,  w  hith,  without  producing  any  in- 
jury, would  cause  an  effusion  of  blood.  When  he  per- 
ceived my  object,  he  became  furiously  irritated,  and 
made  inconceivable  efforts  to  attack  me.  He  threaten- 
ed me  with  his  future  revenge,  but,  heedless  6f  his 
violence,  I  thrust  the  instrument  into  him.  No  sooner 
did  the  first  drop  of  blood  appear,  than  the  six  old 
wounds  opened  afresh.  All  efforts  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing proved  fruitless,  and  Rafin  died. 

"  Eleven  persons,"  continued  Fouche,  "were  present 
at  the  scene  I  have  just  described.  Our  amazement 
•was  inconceivable.     "We  are  in  the  nineieenth  cen- 


tury, and  we  beheld  before  us  a  vampire,  a  blood- 
sucker, f  had  expessly  summoned  M.  M.  Cwvier, 
Fourcroy,  Cadet,  and  Portal.  They  witnessed  the 
fact,  and  they  were  astounded  ! — 1  must  acknowledge 
however,  that  they  afterwards  declared  themselves 
inclined  to  regard  the  affair  as  a  police  trick,— a  new 
txiode  of  getting  rid  of  a  dan.erous  individual.  They 
profesi-ed  their  fi\ith  in  poison,  but  not  in  witchcraft  ; 
and  the  silence  ihey  have  observed  must  be  altf ibuted 
less  to  their  promise  of  secrecy  than  to  the  result  of  a 
scene,  of  vi'hich  they  would  fain  not  have  been  spec- 
tators. As  !o  myself,  I  have  sifted  the  matter  deeplyi 
and  am  perplexed  to  the  last  degree.  I  cannot  admit 
the  reality  of  vampires;  yet  it  m  certain  thai  1  witness- 
ed the  facts  I  have  stated.  The  corpse  was  rolled  in  a  ^ 
great  number  of  doth  wrappers,  and  put  into  an  iron 
coffin,  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  being  previously  cut 
off!  The  whole  was  then  buried.  At  the  wtpiration 
of  a  year.  1  ordered  the  cofRn  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
grave.  The  different  parts  were  all  found  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decomposition,  but  none  were  want- 
ing;  and  Rafin  has  not  returned  a  second  time  to  de- 
mand the  key  of  his  apartment.  !  may  add  that  the 
widow,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  one  of 
the  females  to  whom  Rat1n  professed  to  be  paying  his 
addresses,  died  a  few  days  after  him,  almost  wasted 
to  a  skeleton." 

"  This  story,"  pursued  Prince  Cambaceres,  "  Fouchi 
himself  related  to  me.  I  li^^tened  to  it  with  as  much 
faith  as  I  should  be  inclined  to  attach  to  any  other 
wild  incredible  tale.  It  happened  that  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  Fouche  had  related  the  ro- 
mance, I  was  visited  by  M.  M.  Cuvier,  Fourcroy,  and 
Portal.  I  was  tem{)ted  to  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
Vampire,  and  I  asked  their  opinion  of  the  case.  These 
gentlemen,  as  the  Duke  of  Otranto  had  informed  me, 
persisted  in  regarding  Rafin's  mysterious  death  as  one 
of  the  thousand  artifices  to  which  the  police  were 
then  accustomed  to  resort  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Never- 
theless, they  all  acknowledged  that  the  mere  effect  of 
the  incision  of  the  lancet,  appeared  (I  underline  the 
word  on  account  of  the  emphasis  with  which  it  was 
pronounced)  to  cause  the  re-opening  of  the  six  other 
wounds  previously  closed.  As  to  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  would  vouch  for  none,  and 
conjured  me  not  to  be  the  mcnns  of  promulgating  reports 
which  would  be  offensive  to  them.  Two  of  these 
distinguished  men  are  dead,  and,  as  the  others  have 
passed  through  a  revslution,  I  imagine  it  matters  but 
little  vvhether  or  not  their  names  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this  mystification." 

LEGERDEMAIN. 

The  perilous  goblet. — To  fill  a  glass  with  water, 
so  that  no  one  may  touch  it  without  spilling  all  the 
w-aler.  Fill  a  common  wine-glass  or  goblet  with  wa- 
ter, and  place  upon  it  a  bit  of  paper,  so  as  to  cover  the 
water  and  edge  of  the  glass ;  put  the  palm  of  your 
hand  on  the  paper,  and  taking  hold  of  the  glass  with 
the  other,  suddenly  invert  it  on  a  very  smooth  table, 
and  gently  draw  out  the  paper ;  the  water  will  re- 
main suspended  in  the  glass,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  move  the  glass,  without  spilling  all  the  water. 

To  SUSPEND    A    RIXG    BY    A    BURNT    THREAD. ^The 

thread  having  been  previously  soaked,  two  or  three 
times  in  common  salt  and  water,  tie  it  to  a  ring,  not 
larger  than  a  wedding  ring.  When  you  apply  the 
flame  of  a  candle  to  it,  though  the  thread  burn  to  ashes, 
it  will  yet  sustain  the  ring. 

Wine  upon  water. — Half  fill  a  glass  with  water, 
throw  a  bit  of  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  into  it,  about  the 
size  of  a  nut,  pour  some  wine  lightly  on  the  bread,  and 
you  will  see  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and 
the  wine  floating  at  the  top  of  it. 
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HOW    TO    RUN    OFF    WITH    A    PAIR    OF    BOOTS. 


A  short  time  sinrc.    a  f-tranger  went  into    a  boot  1 
and    shoe  store,  to    purchase  u    pair  of  shoes.     Ho  ' 
was  a  long  time  engaged   in  trying  shoes,  before  he  ; 
could  find  any  to  fit.     Meantime   another  cenilemJin  ; 
came  to  purchase  a  pair  of  boots.     He  soon  found  a 
pair,  which  he  drew  on,  and  which  fitted  him  exact- 
ly; and    while  he  was  thrusting  his    hand    into   his 
pocket  for  the  "  ready,"  the  slioe  purchaser  darted  off 
with  the  shoes,  without  eiiher  payment,  or  saying  so 
much  as  "by  your  leave,  sir."     "The  villain  1"  ex- 


claimed the  boot  purchaser  and  the  boot  seller  in  the 
suuie  breath,  and  both  immediately  gave  chase.  The 
man  in  the  new  Ijoots,  however,  had  the  best  wind 
and  the  cleanest  heels.  He  soon  got  ah<'ai)  of  Cris- 
pin, while  the  latter  urged  him  to  push  liirward,  and 
overtakt  the  shoes.  There  was  no  fear  bin  he  would 
do  that.  The  shoes  turned  a  corner,  the  boots  follow- 
ed them,  and  for  any  thing  that  Crispin  knows  ihejr 
are  pursuing  each  other  yet. 


A  Situation   of    ExTRfeME  Horror. — "  I  once," 
says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  read  a  most  horrible  story 
of  some  French  travellers,   who  attempted  toexpOre 
the  vaults  of  the  Egyptian    pyramids,    which  revives 
some  of  those   terriiying   ob.struciions  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  disturbed  dreams.     These  persons  had 
already  traversed  an  extensive  labyrinth  of  chambers 
and  passages-.     They  were    on    their   return,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  most  difllcult  part  of  it,  a  very  long  and 
winding  passage,  forming   a  communication  between 
two  chambers — its    opening   narrow    and  low.     The 
rugged ness  of  the  floor,   sides    and  roof  rendered  their 
progress  slow  and  laborious,    and  these  difliculties  in- 
creased rapidly   as  they    advanced.     The  torch  with 
which  they  had  entered  became  useless,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  holding   it    tipright,  as  the  passage  dimi- 
nished   its   height.      Both  its  height   and    width    at 
length,  however,   became    so    mucii    contracted,  that 
the  parly  was  compelled  to   crawl   on  their  bellies. — 
Their  wanderings   in   these  interminable  passages — 
for   such,    in   their    fatigue   of  body   and   mind,  they 
deemed  them — seemed    to    be  endless.     Th^ir  alarm 
was  already  great,  and  their  patience  already  exhaust- 
ed, when  the  headmost  of  the  party  cried  out  that  he 
could    discern    the    light    at   the    exit  of   the    pas- 
sage,   at  a    considerable  distance     ahead,    but    that 
he    could    not    advance    any    farther,  and    that   in 
his    efforts    to    press    on,    in     hopes     to    surmount 
the  obstacle   without   complaining,   he  had  squeezed 
himself  so  far  into  the  reduced  opening,  that  he  had 
now  no  longer  sufficient  strength   to   recede.     The 


situation  of  the  whole  party  may  be  imagined. — 
Their  terror  was  beyond  the  power  of  direction  or 
advice;  while  the  wretched  leader,  whether  from  ter- 
ror or  the  natural  eflect  ol'  his  situation,  swelled  so 
that  if  it  was  before  difficidt,  it  was  now  impossible 
for  him  to  stir  from  the  s|iot  he  thus  mi.-erably  occu- 
pied. One  of  the  party  at  this  dreadful  and  critical 
moment  proposed,  in  the  intense  selfishness  to  which 
the  feeling  of  vital  danger  reduces  all,  as  the  only 
means  of  escape  from  this  horrible  confinement,  this 
living  grave,  to  cut  in  pieces  the  wretched  being  who 
Ibrmed  the  obstruction,  and  clear  it  by  dragging  the 
dismembered  carcass  piecemeal  past  them.  He 
heard  this  dreadful  proposal,  and,  contracting  himself 
with  agony  at  the  idea  of  this  death,  was  reduced  by 
a  strong  muscular  spasm  to  his  usual  dimensions,  and 
wa-  .ragged  out,  afl^ording  room  for  the  party  to 
squeeze,  themselves  past  over  his  prostrate  body.— 
The  uiihaftpy  creature  was  suffocated  in  the  effort, 
and  was  left  behind  a  corpse.'* 


"  Oh,  my  dear,  how  came  you  so  wet?"  inquired  an 
affectionate  mother  to  her  son.  "  Why,  ma,  one  of 
the  boys  said  I  daren't  jump  in  the  creek,  and,  by  gosh, 
I  tell  you  I  aint  to  be  dared." 


"  You  must  be  careful,  or  you  will  get  the  cholera," 
said  a  person  a  few  days  since  to  a  disciple  of  Bacchus. 
"  Don't  tell  me  such  stuff,"  said  he,  "I  understand  all 
about  it:  this  cholery  is  a  plan  of  the  priests  to  units 
church  and  state!" 
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SUCCESSION    TO     THE     CROWN    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM    THE     YEAR    1066     TO     THE     YEAR    1509. 


The  great  events  in  English  history  from  the  Con- 
quest by  William  of  Normandy,  (in  1066)  to  the  be- 
ginning oi  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  i.  (in  1509)  turn  on 
five  principal  causes : — First.  The  vmrs  between 
England  and  France,  occasioned  by  the  Ducal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Kings  of  England  over  territories  within 
the  limits  of  France.  ['I'his  sovereignty  arose  from 
William's  possessions  in  Normandy,  and  from  the 
marriages  between  English  princes  and  French 
heiresses.]  Second.  The  civil  wars  in  England  in 
contests  ior  the  crown;  which  includes  the  Baronial 
wars.  These  conflicts  extend  through  the  greater 
part  of  these  443  years.  Third.  The  usurpaiions  and 
exactions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Fourih.  Tlie  um- 
ceasing  attempts  of  English  kings  to  subdue  Scotland. 
Fifth.  The  nature  of  society  at  this  time:  that  is,  the 
great  inequality  in  the  classes,  theabsence  of eccupa- 
lion  for  mind  and  body,  otherwise  than  in  violent  ac- 
tion, most  ef  which  was  war. 

Yet,  in  these  443  years  the  historical  student  is  to 
find  the  origin  of  those  great  principles  of  civil  right 
and  wrong,  which  through  many  a  bloody  and  costly 
conflict,  have  been  established  under  the  glorious  name 
of  English  Liberty.  This  is  the  same  liberty  which 
came  over  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which  is  now 
moulded  into  the  form  of  American  republicanism. 
The  historical  sketches  which  follow  will  be  more  in- 
telligible, if  attention  be  first  given  to  an  explanation 
of  the  following  table  of  succession. 

William  I.  Norman  conqueror, 
William  Rufus,  or  II.  son  of  Wm.  I. 
Henry  I.  (Beuclerc)  son  ofWra.  I. 
Stephen,  grand-son  of  Wm.  I. 
Henry  II,  great  grand-son  of  Wm. 

1.  (Plantagenet) 
Richard  I.,  Coeur  de  Lion,  son  of 

Henry  If. 
John   (Lackland)  son   of  Henry  II. 
Menry  III.,  son  of  John, 
Edward   I..   (Longehanks)   son   of 

Henry  III. 
Ed  ward  II.  son  of  Edward  I.  (Prince 

of  Wales) 
Edward  III.  son  of  Edward  II. 
Richard  II.  grand-son  of  Edward  III. 
Henry  IV.   (first  of  the   Lancaster 

kings) 
Henry  V.  son  of  Henry  IV. 
Henry  VI.  son  of  Henry  V. 
Edward  IV.  (first  of  the  house  of 

York) 
Edward  V.  (never  crowned) 
Richard  IIL 
Henry  VII.,  (first  of  the  house  of 

Tudor) 

William  I,  born  in  Normandy,  was  42  years  of  age 
when  he  was  crowned.  He  died  in  1083.  He  had 
many  children,  three  of  whom  only  need  be  men- 
tioned :  1,  William  Rufus  (so  called  from  his  red  hair) 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  23,  and  was  killed 
in  1100,  having  no  child.  2.  Henry  1,  succeeded  his 
brother  William,  and  was  surnamed  Beauclerc,  from 


him.  Stephen  died  in  1151,  and  then  Henry  II.,  son 
of  Matilda  and  the  count  of  Anjou,  came  to  the  throne. 
This  Henry  II.,  was  called  Plantagenet,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance (says  Mentelle.  a  French  writer)  that  thia 
prince  decorated  his  cap  with  a  branch  of  genet 
(broom.)  He  is  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  race  of 
Kmgs.  Henry  II.  died  in  1189,  and  his  son  Richard 
I.,  Cceur  de  Lion,  came  to  the  throne.  Henry  II.  be- 
ing a  French  prince  by  birth,  and  having  married  a 
French  heiress,  Eleonora  of  Guienne,  and  the  tenants 
of  the  English  crown  under  William  I.  having  territo- 
rial rights  in  Normandy,  the  affairs  of  England  and 
France  became  thereby  involved.  From  these  and  si- 
milar eauses,  a  long  and  bloody  war  arises  between 
the  two  countries. 

Richard  1.  having  been  killed  in  1199,  and  leaving 
no  heir,  his  brother  John,  surnamed  Lackland,  suc- 
ceeded. He  married  first  Alice  of  Mortaix,  and  af^ 
terwards  Isabel  of  Angouleme,  both  French  princesses, 
which  added  to  the  French  connexion.  John  died  in 
1216,  and  his  son  Henry  III.  reigned  till  1272,  anil 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  I.,  called  Longshanks,  who 
married  Eleanor  of  Castile,  in  Spain ;  and  after  her 
decease  in  1290,  he  married  Margaret  of  France,  who 
died  in  1307.  His  son  Edward  II.  was  the  first  who 
was  called  Prince  of  Wales.  He  also  married  a 
French  princess.  He  was  deposed  and  murdered  in 
1327,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  III. 
This  King  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  (so  called  from  his  armour,)  who  died 
one  year  before  his  father.  Edward  III.  died  in  1377, 
having  had  four  sons  :  1.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
who  died  in  1376,  leaving  a  son  Richard.  2.  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  died  nine  years  before  his 
father,  leaving  a  daughter  Philippa,  who  married  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March.  Of  this  marriage  came  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown  in  failure  of  the  issue  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.  3.  The  third  son  Edward  III.  was 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  4.  The  fourth  son 
of  Edward  III.  was  Edmund,  Duke  of  York. 

When  Edward  III.  died  in  1377,  Richard,  the  son 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  grandson  of  Edward 
IIL,  became  king.  He  died  leaving  no  issue.  There- 
upon the  heirs  of  the  second  son  of  Edward  the  III., 
viz.  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  the  right  to  the 
crown;  and  the  heir  who  was  entitled  in  this  line  of 
descent,  next  after  Richard  II.,  was  Roger  Mortimer. 
But  Henry  IV.  (who  usurped  the  crown  when  Richard 
II.  was  deposed)  imprisoned  Roger  Mortimer,  and  kept 
him  in  prison  till  his  death  in  1424.  As  Roger  Mor- 
timer left  no  child,  his  sister  Ann  became  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Clarence,  claiming  under  Lionel,  the 
second  son  of  Edward  III,  and  was  entitled  to  the 
crown.  Ann  Mortimer  married  Richard,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  the  son  of  Edraond,  Duke  of 
York,  whj  was  the/ouWA  son  of  Edward  III.  By  this 
marriage  two  branches  of  the  family  of  Edward  IIL 
were  united,  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  This  Richard  was  entitled 
to  the  crown  as  the  representative  of  the  House  of 
Clarence  and  also  of  the  House  of  York.  The  son 
of  this  Richard  assumed  the  crown  in  1472  (on  the 
his  scholarship.     He  died  in  1135,  leaving  a  daughter  |  death  of  Henry  VI.)  as  King  Edward  IV.,  representing 
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Matilda,  who  married  Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  afterwards  the  French  Count  of  Anjou.  The  only  j 
other  child  of  William  who  need  be  mentioned  is 
Adela,  his  fourih  daughter,  who  married  Stephen,  the 
French  Count  of  Blois.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I., 
Stephen,  a  son  of  Adela,  claimed  the  crown  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Henry's  daughter  Matilda,  and  obtained  it, 
but  on  condition  that  Matilda's  sen  should  succeed 


the  house  of  York  (and  of  Clarence  also,)  having  for 
the  emblem  of  the  house  of  York  the  White  Rose. 

We  are  next  to  find  the  Red  Rose,  and  see  on  what 
pretence  Henry  IV.  usurped  the  crown  in  1389 
When  Richard  II.  son  of  the  Black  Prince  was  de- 
posed, Henry  IV.  went  far  back  to  found  his  right. 
He  pretended  that  Henry  III.,  who  died  in  1272,  and 
whose   oldest  son  and  successor  was  Edward  L   sur- 
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named  Longshanks,  had  a  son  named  Edraond  who 
was  older  than  Edward,  and  who  had  been  thrust 
aside  from  his  jusi  inheritance,  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  he  was  lame,  or  deformed  in  his  person  ;  and 
that  as  the  crown  had  descended  wrongfully  through 
Edward  I.  he,  Henry  IV.  was  entitled  to  it.  He  thus 
traced  the  descent  to  himself:  Edmond,  the  lame,  but 
oldest  son  of  Henry  HI.,  was  called  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter.— He  had  a  son  Henry,  and  thig  Henry  had  a  son 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  the  father  of  a  princess 
named  Blanche.  [The  title  of  Lancaster  had  come  to 
a  female  in  this  princess,  and  had  consequently  ex- 
pired in  this  branch.]  Blanche  married  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Edward 
HI.  This  John  died  in  the  same  year  (1399)  that 
Richard  II.  was  deposed,  leaving  a  son  Henry  (by 
Blanche)  who  claimed  the  crown,  not  as  grand-son  of 
Edward  III.,  but  as  the  lawful  heir  (through  his  mo- 
ther) of  his  grandfather  the  lame  son  of  Henry  HI.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  as  Henry  IV.  Thus 
arose  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  whose  em- 
blem was  the  red  rose.  This  house  held  the  crown, 
from  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  when  Richard  II. 
was  deposed  in  1398,  till  the  death  of  Henry  in  1413  : 
And  daring  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  (1413  to  1422)  and 
that  of  Henry  VI.,  (1422  to  1472;)  when  Edward  IV. 
of  the  house  of  York  became  King. 

The  reign  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  originally 
a  usurpation.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  pretence 
that  Edmond,  son  of  Henry  III.  was  older  than  Ed- 
ward I.  The  crown  ought  to  have  gone  to  Roger 
Mortimer,  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Clarence.  When 
Ann  Mortimer,  the  heiress  of  Clarence,  married  into 
the  house  of  York,  the  issue  of  this  marriage  were  en- 
titled under  the  name  of  the  House  of  York.  When 
the  opportunity  arose  from  the  death  of  the  last  King 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (Henry  VI,)  Edward  IV.  ol 
York  assumed  the  crown.  But  the  Lancastrians  still 
claimed  the  crown. — ^They  had,  at  least,  a  prescrip- 
tive right  of  73  years,  sustained  by  the  reign  of  three 
successive  princes,  and  the  consent  of  the  nation. — If 
this  line  of  princes  began  by  usurpation,  time,  usage, 
and  consent  had  established  the  right, and  Edward  the 
IV.  was  no  less  an  usurper  than  Henry  IV.  had  been. 

Edward  the  IV.  of  York,  representing  the  White 
Rose,  died  in  1483,  leavii||  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Richard,  both  very  young,  and  one  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth. Richard  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of  Edward 
IV.  murdered  these  two  sons  in  the  Tower,  and  as- 
sumed the  crown  as  Richard  III.  There  remained  no 
representatives  of  the  house  of  York,  but  Richard  HI, 
and  his  neice  Elizabeth.  [Edward  the  son  of  Edward 
IV.  is  numbered  among  the  Kings,  as  Edward  V. 
though  he  was  never  crowned.] — This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  house  of  York  in  1483. 

Then  as  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  or  the  Red  Rose. 
The  last  of  the  Lancastrians,  Henry  VI.,  having  died 
in  J  471,  leaving  no  child,  the  claimant,  in  this  Hou.se, 
had  to  begin  anew  at  some  former  ancestor,  who  was 
the  ancestor  alike  of  himself,  and  of  Henry  the  VI. 
This  claimant  was  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond  ;  and  the 
common  ancestor  of  himself  and  of  Henry  VI.  was 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  The  descendants  of  this  John  of  GaiiJit. 
through  his  son  Henry  IV.  having  failed,  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  Henry  VI.  and  of  his  son;  then  the  next 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  descendants  would  be  en- 
tilled.  The  next  and  only  son  was  a  natural  son, 
'named  John  Beaufort,  who  waslegiiimated,  and  made 
capable  of  inheriting  in  1410.  John  Beaufort  had  o 
son,  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and  this  Duke  had  a  daugh- 
ter Margaret, who  married    Edmund  Tudor, 

fur  her  second  husband.  Of  this  marriage  came 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond, who  claimed  to  represent  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  in  right  of  his  mother. — When 
Richard  III.   had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned,  the 


Earl  of  Richmond,  the  last  of  the  Red  Rose,  asserted 
his  claims  to  the  crown,  and  these  claims  were  settled 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  August  1485,  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  in  which  Richard  was  slain,  and  the  Earl 
declared  King,  by  the  name  of  Henry  VII. 

In  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  more  than, 
eighty  princes  of  the  blood  had  perished  in  battle,  or 
by  violence,  on  one  side,  and  the  other,  so  that  in 
1485,  Henry  VII.  was  the  only  living  representative 
of  the  house  of  York.  Henry  and  Ann  intermarried, 
and  the  two  roses  were  thus  blended  into  one.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  son  of  this  marriage.  [Edmund  Tudor, 
father  of  Henry  VII.,  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  and 
of  Margaret,  Princess  of  Anjou,  widow  of  Henry  V.] 
of  Henry  VII.  was  the  first  the  house  of  Tudor. 

—iMBB^i^— — anon 

Confessions  of  a  noted  thief,  the  NtGHT 
BEFORE  HIS  DEATH. — 1  was  always  on  the  watch 
for  prey,  and  almost  always  successful.  One  thin^ 
vvliich  occurs  to  lae  here,  may  give  you  some  idea 
of  my  promptitude.  Passing  a  shop  door  one 
day — I  was  quite  a  boy  at  the  time — I  saw  a 
large  roll  of  cloth  marked  Hunter's  cloth. — 
Among  my  acquaintance  I  recollected  one  by  the 
name  of  Hunter.  JVIy  plan  was  instantly  form- 
ed—and immediately  executed.  1  went  to  a 
shop  two  doors  off  and  bought  a  large  roll  of 
cloth,  about  the  same  colour,  and  ordered  his 
name  to  be  put  on  it — Hunter — telling  them 
that  he  would  stop  with  a  wagon  at  the  door  and 
lake  it  away.  Presently  Hunter — my  particu- 
lar friend — appears  at  the  door  of  the  first  shop, 
being  misdireci ed  you  know: — and  finding  a  roll 
of  cloth  there  marked  with  his  name,  'Hunter's 
cloth,'  tumbles  it  into  his  wagon,  and  rides  off 
with  It  in  broad  daylight.  Soon  after  I  called  at 
the  second  shop  where  my  purchase  remains,  and 
express  my  wonder  that  my  friend  has  not  been 
for  the  cloth,  and  on  the  whole,  as  it  may  be 
wanted,  conclude  to  take  it  myself.  There  I 
am  safe.  The  quantity,  colour  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  both  bunilles  are  the  same,  and  I 
am  a  legal  witness  for  my  friend  Hunter,  if  he 
is  caught— and  so  is  the  shop-keeper  of  whom  1 
bought  the  second  roll.  So  much  for  my  know- 
ledge of  the  law. 


A  book  and  pamphlet  seller,  living  in  the  New 
Hungerford  Arcade,  Eng.  has  two  papers  in  his  win- 
dow, en  one  of  whicii  is  written,  "  The  Influenza  to  be 
had  here  for  2i." 


An  eminent  barrister  had  a  case  sent  to  him 
for  an  opinion.  The  case  stated  was  the  most 
preposterous  and  improbable  that  ever  occurred 
IB  the  mind  of  man,  and  concluded  by  asking, 
whether  under  such  circumstances,  an  action 
would  lie.''  He  took  his  pen  and  wrete: — 

"■  Yes,  if  the  witnesses  uill  lie  too;  but  not 
otherwise." 


The  Player  and  the  Preacher — About  the  pe- 
riod of  building  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  Shnler,  the 
celebrated  comedian,  wasarting  the  charaeterof  Ram- 
ble. He  had  a  great  partiality  for  Mr.  Whitfield, 
showed  him  friendship,  and  often  attended  his  mmistry. 
One  Sunday  morning,  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  he 
was  sealed  in  a  pew  exactly  opposite  to  the  pulpit ; 
iind  while  Mr.  Whitfield  was  giving  full  scope  to  his 
powers,  and,  in  an  energetic  address,  was  inviting 
.sinners  to  the  Saviour,  ho  fixed  himself  full  against 
Shuter,  with  his  eyes  upon  him,  adding  to  what  he 
had  previously  said,  "  And  thou,  poor  Ramble,  who 
tiast  long  rambled  from  him,  come  thou  also.  O  end 
your  rambles  by  coming  to  Jesus."  Shuter  was  ex- 
ceedingly struck,  and  afterwards  coming  to  Mr.  Whit- 
field, said — "  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted — how 
could  you  serve  me  so?" — Evangelical  Register. 
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TO   THE   FALSE  ONE. 

There  was  a  word,  whose  utterance 
Once  made  my  heart  to  quail — 

But  now  I  speak  without  a  pang 
That  word — it  is  farewell. 

Il  does  not  bring,  as  it  was  wont, 

A  something  in  its  tone — 
A  whisper'd  sound  that  spoke  thee  here, 

Tho'  others  deem'd  thee  gone. 

'Tis  like  the  deep  funeral  knell 

That  summons  to  Ihe  grave 
The  viciim  oian  early  doom — 

Nor  sighs,  nor  tears,  could  save. 

For  1  have  wept — but  no,  the  pride — 

The  pride  ol  injured  love 
Forbids  that  i  siiuu.d  wake  a  thought 

That  would  thy  Losom  move. 

For  wert  thou  what  I  fancied  thee. 

Thou  faithless,  perjur'd  one: 
And  1  with  words  oi  gentle  sound 

Might  win  thee  for  mine  own, 

I  would  not  even  breathe  thy  name, 

Tho'  it  might  burst  the  cloud, 
And  show  thy  fiaultlessness  of  truth 

Breaking  through  falsehood's  shroud. 

Thou  never  should'si  have  doubted  me; 

The  false  calumnious  word 
That  base  ones  breathed  inio  thine  ear. 

Thou  never  should'si  liave  heard. 

But  with  a  smile  of  calm  contempt, 

A  smile  1  know  full  well 
Thou  canst  assume,  and  this  alone, 

Thine  unbelief  siiould  tell. 

But  no — I  will  not  tell  thee  what 
Thine  own  false  heart  should  speak, 

For  nothing  could  assure  thee  now — 
Truth's  words  would  prove  too  weak. 

For  what  thou'st  lost,  time,  lime  will  show. 

The  gain  is  tar  loo  small; 
What  hast  thou  goi — rioihing, 

What  hast  thou  given — all. 

Friends  may  surround  ihee,  mark  me  friends 

The  friendship  of  an  hour. 
To  soothe  a  pang,  or  dry  a  tear, 

Have  neither  will  nor  power, 

And  thou  wilt  think,  the  lone  of  heart 

Will  think  on  other  days, 
He  left  the  calm  delights  of  love 

To  bask  in  pleasure's  rays. 

Others  will  greet  thee  with  a  smile, 

The  cunning  smile  oi  art :  ^ 
Thou'lt  take  for  love — but  no, 

'Tis  but  the  zephyr  of  the  heart 

A  passing  wind  that  changes 

As  the  passing  winds  of  Heaven, 
That  ushers  morn  wiih  balmy  breeze, 
.i      But  close  with  storms  at  even. 

Then  wilt  thou  feel,  when  thou  no  more 
The  world's  applause  shall  ©wn. 

Unknown,  unpiiied,  unbelov'd, 
Unfriended  and  alone. 

C.  H.  W 


LINES. 

Let  no  memorial  mark  the  homo, 

Where  sorrow  seeks  repose — 
No  sculptur'd  urn,  no  marble  dome, 

Denote  life's  dreary  close. 

•  But  sad,  and  silent,  be  the  tear 

That  dews  the  lowly  spot. 
And  tells  us  ot  a  heart  sincere. 

Where  worth  is  ne'er  forgot. 

Not  so,  the  proud  man  sinks  to  rest. 

Millions  must  mourn  his  end  ; 
Whose  wealth  ne'er  sooih'd  an  anguish'd  breast, 

Who  owns  no  valued  friend. 

Ylirti,  pomp  and  pageantry  attend. 

To  his  last  earthly  bed: 
Whilst  kindred,  lavish  sums  expend, 

In  mockery  oi  the  dead. 

For  him  no  silent  tear  is  shed  ; 

But  monuments  of  pride, 
Denote  a  haughty  spirits'  fled; 

"  A  man  haih  lived  and  died." 

C.  H.  W. 


THE    TWO    HERVEYS 

The  Herveys  had  a  separate  wish 

To  shine  in  separate  stations ; 
The  one,  invented — Sauce  for  Fish; 

The  other—  Meditations. 
They  both  their  pungent  parts  applied 

To  aid  the  de^d  and  dying; 
This,  relishes  a  sole  when  fried, 

That  saves  a  smd  from  frying. 


TO  A 

I  love  the  sound  that  softly  floats, 

The  shady  woods  along  : 
When  the  wild  bird's  melodious  notes 

Are  swelling  into  song. 

I  have  them,  have  the  birds  I  love; 

And  yet  in  secret,  send 
An  earnest  pray^Mo  him  above — 

Make  me  Amelia's  friend. 

I  love  to  pluck  the  early  flowers. 

And  wreathe  them  in  my  hair; 
1  love  to  sit  in  sunny  bowers. 

When  fragrance  fills  the  air. 

E'en  while  I  sit,  my  feelings  still 

To  that  same  object  tend  ; 
My  heart  hath  yet  itself  to  fill, 

To  call  Amelia  friend. 

If 'mid  the  gay,  in  halls  of  mirth, 

I  catch  the  passing  smile, 
'Tis  but  the  outward  gloss  of  earth, 

The  ghiiering  of  guile. 

"Pis  not  by  them  I'd  be  carest, 
Not  there  my  heart  should  bend. 

Still,  siill,  'twould  sorrowing  seek  for  reil; 
To  be  Amelia's  friend. 

What  tho'  the  dearest  boon  were  given, 

For  which  an  hundred  thirst. 
The  noblest,  proudest,  gift  of  heaven, 

The  highest  and  the  first. 

Bright,  glorious /ome,  e'en  as  its  wreath 

Upon  my  brows  descend. 
My  heart,  one  cherish'd  wish  would  breathe^ 

Make  me  Amelia's  friena. 

c.  a  w. 
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THE    PAGE. 

A    STORY    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    CHARLES    IX 


The  Duke  Lewis  Gonzaga,  the  heir  of  Mantua,  was 
standing  by  the  window  of  his  chamber  in  the  Louvre. 
He  had  just  dismissed  the  attendant,  and  had  extin- 
guished the  lights  which  he  had  placed  upon  the  table, 
as  if  to  surround  liitnself  without  with  the  same  gloom 
which  weighed  upon  his  spirit  within.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  unsuccessful;  for  the  silver  moonlight, 
which  had  al  first  been  overpowered  by  the  glare  of 
the  tapers,  now  poured  into  the  apartment  in  its  full 
lustre,  and  illuminated  the  busy  and  crowded  street 
beneath.  The  light  which  streamed  upon  all  objects 
around  him  seemed  to  increase  tlie  discomposure  of 
the  Prince;  he  gazed  from  the  window  with  looks  of 
irapatipnce  almost  approaching  to  passion. 

"  Am  1  not  a  fool,"  said  he  at  length,  "thus  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  statue,  aitd  still  more  so  to  lose  my 
temper,  that  a  mere  statue  should  be  without  heart 
and  without  feeling?  Yes,  a  statue  indeed,  she  is 
rightly  named  ;  such  is  Oiana  of  Nevers.  But  I  will 
have  done  with  this  folly.  1  will  direct  my  affections 
to  a  worthier  object.  Her  companion,  the  Princess 
Renee,  has  charms  that,  had  not  mine  eye  been  blind 
ed  by  some  spell,  must  have  cast  into  the  shade  the 
marble  beauties  of  Dana.  She  is  the  sister  of  the 
King.  True;  but  a  Prince — who  sees  before  him  in 
no  remote  perspetaive  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  may 
surely,  without  presumption,  lift  his  eyes  even  to  that 
lofty  prize.  Yes,  Diana,  you  have  rejected  my  hand 
— you  have  forbidden  my  Qtieniiuns — you  shall  be 
gratifie^l;  I  shall  bestow  them  eUewhere." 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
an  attendant,  who,  astonished  at  finding  the  tapers 
extinguished,  stood  in  the  door-way  without  entering. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  Duke,  with  some 
irritation. 

"  My  Lord,  the  unknown  page,  who  has  called 
tw)ce  without  seeing  you,  is  here  a  third  time.  He 
observed  you  enter  the  palace,  and  though  I  told  him 
you  had  given  order*  not  to  be  disturbed,  he  will  not 
go  away,  but  insists  on  speaking  to  you.  1  have 
therefore  ventured  to  announce  him." 

"Light  the  tapers  agai9  said  the  Duke,  endea- 
vouring to  overcome  the  remnant  of  his  feeling  of  ill- 
humour.     "  Let  him  enter." 

A  young  man  entered,  dressed  in  the  plain  garb  of 
a  citizen,  yet  arranged  with  a  certain  air  of  studied 
simplicity;  its  dark  colour  relieved  by  a  small  white 
scarf,  worn  on  the  shoulder,  like  that  of  a  knight. 
The  Duke  eyed  his  visiter  with  astonishment;  for  the 
figure  which  this  simple  attire  invested,  was  one  to 
which  the  court  of  Charles,  remarkable  as  it  then  was 
for  its  display  of  manly  beauty,  scarcely  furnished  a 
parallel.  The  fine  proportion  of  the  limbs  was  equal- 
led by  the  beauty  of  the  features,  on  which  sat  an 
expression  of  boldness  derived  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  power,  with  which,  however,  the  modesty  of 
his  bearing  was  at  variance. 

"  What  is  your  wish  with  me?"  said  Don  Lewis, 
with  a  piercing  look,  and  in  a  tone  in  which  his  se- 
cret vexation  was  perceptible. 

The  youth  made  a  sudden  and  apparently  almost 
involuntary  movement,  as  if  to  clasp  his  hand ;  he 
dropped  his  own,  however,  immediately,  and  said 
with  some  confusion,  "  To  obtain  something  which  at 
present  you  do  not  seem  inclined  to  grant,  and  yet, 
upon  which  my  whole  hope  is  placed." 

"  And  that  is" continued  the  Duke,  still  eyeing 

him  steadily. 

"  li  is  three  days,"  replied  the  youth,  "  since  I  came 
to  Paris  ;  on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  your  first  page 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting.    I 


come  to  ask  his  place ;  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
make  my  way  up  to  preferment  from  below." 

"Hahl — that  place  is  not  to  be  obtained  so  lightly. 
Who  are  you!" 

"  A  stranger,"  replied  the  youth,  "  as  my  accent 
must  have  inlormed  you.  I  am  what  I  appear.  If 
you  are  pleased  with  my  o;:tside,  you  shall  not  find 
yourself  deceived  in  the  inner  man;  but  I  have  no 
recommendations  to  present  to  you." 

"  Whence  are  you  then  ?  of  what  family  ?" 

"  If  I  please  you,  my  lord,  my  zeal  shall  do  no  dis- 
credit to  it." 

"  You  may  please  rae,  but  that  is  not  enough." 

"  Let  it  be  enough.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  me 
to  invent  a  story,  to  exhibit  papers  and  letters  of  re- 
commendation; but  I  disdain  to  deceive  a  good  and 
confiding  master  by  a  lie,  and  I  cannot  tell  the  truth. 
My  wish  is  simply  to  form  myself  under  so  renowned 
a  master  of  arms,  and  believe  me  I  shall  do  you  no 
discredit." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  I  call  myself  Caussade  de  St.  Megret ;  but  that  is 
not  my  real  name  " 

"  Young  man.  I  too  am  young,  but  older  than  you. 
Believe  me,  no  good  can  come  of  half  relations.  If 
you  would  gain  my  confidence — be  open  with  me. 
Tell  me  all. 

"  Duke!"  exclaimed  the  yoiith,  interrupting  him, 
''have  1  not  already  in  what  1  have  said  shown  the 
greatest  confidence?  I  intrust  you  with  my  life,  with 
my  happiness — and  willingly  would  I  intrust  you 
wiih  all,  did  not  the  vow  which  I  have  made  to  ray 
lady  forbid  ?" 

"  Your  lady !"  repeated  the  Duke,  scarcely  restrain- 
ing a  slight  bueer  as  his  eye  glided  over  the  beard- 
less beauty  of  the  youth,  and  rested  on  the  white 
scarf  he  wore;  "and  that  scarf  is  of  her  colour?" 

"Even  so,"  said  the  youth. 

"Strange!"  whispered  Gonzaga  to  himself — and 
the  word  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  cross  his  mind.  He  rose  and  stood  for  a 
moment  before  the  mirror,  as  if  comparing  bis  own 
noble  and  expressive  features  with  those  of  the  youth ; 
then  continued  his  whispered  soliloquy,  "Be  it  so," 
he  said.  "Could  I  find  a  better  revenge  than  that 
this  proud  beauty  should  prefer  the  page  to  the  prince, 
the  boy  to  the  man? — that  she  has  perhaps  already 
done  so.  I  will  make  the  experiment.  Caussade," 
turning  to  the  page,  "  I  will  try  at  least  how  far  you 
are  qualified  tH  fill  the  place  of  my  poor  follower." 

That  very  evening  Cassaude  was  admitted  into  the 
service  of  the  Prince.  He  seemed  overjoyed  at  his 
situation.  JNot  so  Gonzaga  himself  As  he  lay  that 
night  tossing  on  his  couch,  he  began  a  little  to  repent 
the  precipitancy  with  which  he  had  acted.  The  re- 
flection occurred  to  him  that  he  had  thus  perhaps 
been  the  means  of  enabling  an  adventurer  to  prose- 
cute some  unworthy  design  against  her  whom  he 
secretly — though  he  could  hardly  say  why — believed 
to  be  the  oitjeci  of  hi)  attentions,  and  yet  he  felt  again 
as  if  he  could  rely  securely  on  the  cold  heart  and 
icy  virtue  of  Diana.  A  voice  within  whispered  that 
she  who  had  remained  untouched  by  the  honourable 
homage  of  the  Prince's  heart,  would  not  yield  to  the 
arts  or  idle  flatteries  of  a  page.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  both;  and  should  his 
worst  apprehensions  be  confirmed,  he  wouhl  then  at 
least  have  the  biiier  comfort  of  knowing  that  Diana 
had  been  unworthy  of  his  love,  and  would  be  enabled 
to  banish  entirely  every  lingering  thought  of  her  from 
hisboBom. 
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Several  weeks  elapsed,  but  with  all  his  attention, 
the  Duke  could  perceive  no  traces  of  the  least  irHelli- 
gence  or  even  acquaintance  between  the  page  and 
the  fair  Diana.  He  thought  he  perceived  indeed,  that 
when  Caussade  was  in  the  company  of  the  Prinress 
of  Nevers,  and  her  friend  the  Princess  Renee,  as  he 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  be,  while  in  attendance  on 
the  person  of  the  prince,  the  page'*  eye  sparkled  with 
unusual  lustre,  but  if  so,  it  encountered  no  answering 
glow  on  the  part  of  Diana;  and  her  look  still  wore  the 
calm  and  moveless  beauty  which  formed  its  habitual 
expression.  To  the  Duke  himself,  since  she  had 
declined  the  offer  of  his  hand,  her  conduct  was 
marked  by  all  her  former  gentleness;  nay,  he  almost 
thought  at  times  that  he  could  trace  an  air  of  pity  in 
her  eye,  as  it  rested  upon  him — though  the  instant  he 
turned  towards  her,  or  addressed  her  she  seemed  to 
shrink  into  herself,  arid  to  resume  her  fermer  air  of 
impassiveness. 

While  Caussade  continued  to  rise  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  master,  his  position  araong  his  fellow- 
Bervams  was  very  different.  In  proportion  as  he  was 
zealo»s  and  dotilul  in  presence  of  his  master,  he  was 
didfitorial  arvd  imperious  among  the  household ;  con- 
triving with  great  dexterity  to  throw  upon  his  com- 
panions all  the  troublesome  and  disagreeable  duties 
•f  his  office,  and  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  they  did 
not  venture  to  complain,  for  the  rapi^  and  mysterious 
way  in  which  he  had  at  once  been  placed  over  their 
heads,  and  the  obvi(»us  freedom  vith  which  he  treated 
even  his  master,  plainly  showed  that  he  was  far 
deeper  in  the  Duke's  confidence  than  themselves. 
His  uncommon  dexterity  in  every  thing  relating  to 
hunting,  and  the  presence  of  mind  which  he  had 
occasionally  opportunities  of  showing,  had  not  only 
won  the  favour  of  the  Duke,  but  even  attracted  the 
notice  of  ihe  King,  at  whose  hunting  parties  he  now 
formed  a  regular  attendant.  To  the  King's  inquiry 
after  his  birth,  hv>  had  answered  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  Tiubleman  of  Savoy;  and  alihough  his  accent  was 
evidently  that  of  a  foreigner,  he  spoke  French  with 
so  mucfi  fluency,  that  it  would  have  required  a  more 
practised  ear  than  was  then  to  be  found  at  the  Court 
to  determine  to  what  nation  he  owed  his  tiirth. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer  morning  about  this  time, 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun,  though  giving  promise  of  a 
sultry  day,  slill  «hon€  only  with  a  mild  and  refreshing 
warmth,  that  two  females  were  seen  standing  side  by 
side  on  a  terrace  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  to  whieh 
the  Court  had  removed  with  the  commencement  of 
summer.  An  arbour,  composed  of  rare  and  fragrant 
plants  arranged  in  flower-pots,  the  branches  of  which 
were  entwined  in  festoons  above  their  heads,  shaded 
them  from  the  «tm,  and  almost  cwicealed  them  from 
the  eye. 

The  one  was  little,  delicate,  ethereal,  such  as  one 
would  picture  a  8yl,.h,  tho»»gh  a  complexion  inclining 
to  the  brunette,  and  two  dark  eyes  that  sparkled  like 
playful  lightning,  gave  token,  after  all,  of  her  terres- 
trial origin.  Tlte  other  was  tall,  slender,  with  fea- 
tures «if  the  most  regular  beauty;  the  slightest  tinge 
of  colour  animated  her  cheek;  mildness  and  repuse 
trpoke  from  the  dark  hue  of  her  eye,  while  a  dewy 
moisture  within  ihem  gave  lo  her  countenance  an  ex- 
pression of  still  melancholy,  which  seemed  to  speak 
«f  sacrifice  and  resignation.  The  former  was  the 
Princess  Ren<Se  <>f  Trance — the  latter  her  friend^iana 
«f  Nevers. 

The  cheerful  note  of  preparation  for  the  hunt, 
which  rose  from  the  castle  court  below,  had  aroused 
the  royal  prii«cess  at  an  early  hour.  Waking  her 
friend,  who  according  to  the  custom  of  thy  lime, 
chared  with  her,  as  dame  d'atcun,  her  chamber  and 
her  rtiuch,  they  hastened,  in  light,  morning  attire,  to 
the  terrace,  where,  concealed  within  their  flowery 
arbuur,  they  waited  to  witness  the  departsre  ef  the 


royal  cavalcade.  They  stood  there  in  silence,  with 
eyes  and  ears  intent,  till  the  train  wound  out,  the  last 
blast  of  the  horn  sounded,  and  the  castle  gates  were 
again  closed.  The  Princess  Renee  turned  to  her 
friend  with  a  look  of  archness  in  her  countenance. 
She  saw  that  the  shade  of  pensiveness  which  gene- 
rally characterised  her  looks  had  now  gathered  4t8e*ir 
into  tears. 

"  Do  I  see  aright?"  she  exclaimed  joyfully.  "  Yes: 
you  are  not  the  cold  statue  which  the  Court  calls  you. 
Afi!  that  stolen  glance,  which  sought  you  irt>«i  be- 
low, I  see,  has  found  its  object.  You  have  a  heort,. 
Diana  ;  conceal  it  not." 

Diana  locked  at  her  as  if  with  surprise.  "I  ob- 
served no  glance,"  said  she,  with  a  constrained  f-mile, 
through  which,  however,  a  suppressed  sigh  made  its 
way. 

"  Happy  girl  V  replie4l  the  Princess,  lightenitig  her 
heart  by  a  loud  sigh,  which  she  did  not  seek  to  s»»p- 
press.  "Why  deny  it?  You  are  not  prevented  by 
the  ceremonial  of  a  court,  or  the  caprice  of  an  impe- 
rious brother,  from  following  the  inclinatHMis  of  your 
heart.  Why  look  you  on  me  sus{Hciously  ?  Lay  tfoat 
glowing  cheek  on  my  bosom,  and  contess  to  me — 
•  Sister,  I  am  happy.'  Ah  !  had  that  glance  hee«  <3i- 
rected  to  riie !"  And  so  saying,  she  embraced  her 
friend  with  agitation,  burying  her  clieeks  and  eyes  in 
her  bosom,  as  if  seeking  to  cnn<  eal  the  tears  which 
threatened  to  burst  forth  amidst  the  folds  of  her 
drapery. 

ILi  understand  you  not,  Renee  ;  speak  more  plainly." 

•'T'he  glance — n.ust  I  speak  it? — of  the  lair  ('aus- 
s&de,"  whispered  the  Princesp,  looking  up  with  an 
air  of  suspicious  fear :  "  he  alone  observed  us.  As 
he  rode  out,  I  baw  him  turn  round  twice  to  gaze  upon 
you." 

*'  I  observed  him  not,"  said  Diana,  coldly,  almost 
contempt  uou.sly. 

•'  And  yet  there  glitters  a  trembling  moisture  in 
your  eye?  On  whom,  if  not  on  him.  were  its  glances 
directed?  Why  do  you  blush?  I  disguise  not  my 
feelings.  My  brother's  train  consists  of  the  very 
flower  of  chivalry.  To  Charles  hinij-elf  Nature  has 
not  been  indifffrent;  but  I  have  eyes  only  lor  one. 
Forgive  your  friend  if,orcu|>ied  with  her  own  thoughts, 
she  has  failed  to  spy  out  your  favourite,  and  tell  me, 
without  further  conceaMsInf,  who,  amidst  that  glitter- 
ing, cavalcade,  appears  the  fairest  and  the  roost  amia- 
ble in  your  eyes.  INay,  no  preaching  tones,"  said 
she,  laying  her  finger  on  Diana's  lij*.  "  Be  gentle  j 
repel  not  my  confidence;  for  I,  too,  feel  impelled,  by 
an  irresistible  temptaiion,  to  de|iosit  a  sweet  (secret  in 
your  breast.     Who  is  the  fairest  arid   most  amiable?" 

"  Be  it  so  then,"  said  Diana  gazing  on  her  with  a 
look  of  anxiety,  "  yonr  confidence  is  dearer  vo  me 
than  any  thing.  The  fairest,  say  you — in  trnth, 
Renee,  I  know  not — but  the  most  amiable  is  *he 
Duke  Gonzaga." 

"  GottZHga  !"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  with  earprise 
"and  is  it  he  you  lovef 

"  Love  him!"  repealed  Diana,  "f  said  not  that:  and 
yet,  Renee" — and  she  with  difficulty  repressed  her 
tears, — "I  almost  believe  so.  But  fear  not.  You  t-ee 
how  his  whole  attachmerjt,  his  whole  attentions  are 
directed  to  you  alone.  Mistake  me  not.  it  isYiot 
love, — it  is  sisterly  anxiety  which  agitates  me.  AVhat 
can  come  of  it?  Your  brother  will  never  bestow 
your  hand  upon  the  Duke." 

"  I  love  him  not,"  said  the  Princess,  hastily;  "  but 

you  ! This  does  indeed  siircri^e  me.     Why  then 

did  you  refuse  his  hand,  or  are  the  reports  ♦>f  hiu  se- 
cret courtship  and  yourreftisai  tmirue?  i  caimot  be- 
lieve it." 

•'  Were  he  again  to  ofler  me  his  hand  it  would 
again  be  refused,"  said  Diana,  sinking  her  eyes  «o  the 
ground. 
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"  How  am  I  to  understaod  thJB  ?" 

"His  happiness  is  too  d«ar  lo  roe  to  allow  me  to 
sacrifice  his  prospects  on  ray  account.  A  princely 
coronet  in  prospect  is  his;  but  were  his  uricle  in  Man- 
tua dead,  hi«  prel€nsions  are  not  so  clear,  so  undis- 
puted, but  that  in  that  land  of  inlrigu«  he  would  have 
ample  need  of  powerful  connexions,  active  relations, 
and  ample  treasures  to  support  his  clairae.  What 
could  the  poor  parentless  Princess  of  ^'evers  do  for 
bHtu  ?  A  union  with  me  would  only  close  the  door 
against  his  rights  and  make  his  wife  a  burden  to 
him." 

"  Strange,  overecrapulous  girl !"  said  the  Princess 


might  be  happy,  and  yet  for  the  saiie  of  a  mere  chi 
mera  you  sa'^rifice  thai  happiness.  Alas  !  what  have 
■we  poor  maidens  left  in  this  world,  if  we  are  volun- 
tarily to  sacrifiee  its  brightest  jewel — love?  I  must 
ueaign  if.  I  was  born  to  do  so — but  you — strange  !" 

"  Then  learn  from  me,  deaf  Renee,  to  make  the 
sacrifice  patiently  when  it  must  be  made." 

"  I  shall  make  none  to  which  I  am  not  compelled 
by  outward  force,"  said  Renee,  with  emetion.  "  And 
so  it  ifl  10  me  that  your  faithless  swain  pays  his  court? 
I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  flattered  by  the  thought  of 
being  able  by  a  gentle  smile  to  atone  for  your  cold- 
ness ,•  but  now  since  this  confidence  I  look  upon  the 
matter  in  another  light.  1  love  him  not — and  could 
r.ot — Oh  !  Diana,  ungrateful  friend" — stopping  short, 
and  concealing  her  flowing  cheeks  on  the  bosom  of 
her  friend — "Oh,  Diana  I  you  have  attached  to  "your- 
self a  sweeter  glance,  and  will  not  perceive  it:  Oh  I 
how  I  loaihe  this  greatness,  which  scares  from  the 
heart  every  feeling  of  love." 

*'  What  do  you  mean,''  said  Diana ;  "  and  of  what 
glance  do  you  speak  ?" 

'•Ofihat  which  rcacrhed  you  without  your  knowing 
it — of  that  of  the  handsome  Caussade." 

"The  madman  !"  replied  Diana,  in  a  tone  of  irrita- 
tion. "  True,  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  witnessed 
his  shameless  glances — not  directed  indeed  to  me,  I 
perceived  also  that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  use 
of  file  as  a  device  lo  conceal  their  true  direction.  Be 
candid  with  me,  Renee!  you  know  it  as  well  asl; 
trust  not  the  audacious  yoiith." 

"  I  wished  but  to  bear^bon firmed  by  you,"  said 
Renee,  blushing;  "but  you  call  him  shameless  and 
audacious.  Why  so?  because  he  has  an  open  heart — 
an  eye  for  beauty — because  love  gives  him  courage  to 

dare  any  tiling " 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  tb«  en- 
trance of  some  of  the  attendants  of  the  Princess,  to  an- 
nounce that  her  presence  was  required  in  some  of  the 
usuol  monotonous  avocations  of  the  day.  JNor  did  the 
friends  find  an  opportunity  of  meeting  again  till  the 
vesper  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  hunting  party, 
amidst  a  peal  of  woodland  music,  had  re-entered  the 
castle. 

Renee  pressed  the  hand  of  Diana,  and  whispered, 
"I  have  thought  of  all  you  said  You  are  a  saint, 
Dtasia,  however  heathenish  your  name  may  sound. 
Yet  even  the  saints  are  permitted  to  be  h«ppy— «nd, 
by  our  Lady,  i  shall  do  my  best  to  make  you  so: 
Gonzaga  shall  l>e  yours. '4 

"  For  Goti's  sake,"  exclaimed  the  Prince6&of  Nevers, 
in  terror,  "  let  me  not  have  occasion  to  repent  my  con- 
fidence in  you'" 

"  That  you  shall  not,"  replied  Renee.  "  Confide  in 
me:  I  will  not  mleriere,  if  such  is  your  resolve;  but, 
at  l«i8t,  be  not  angry  if  I  would  fain  learn  whether 
GonzQga  is  to  be  the  man.  Listen,  and  do  not  chide 
me.  I  have  spent  the  morning,  as  usual,  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Duchess  of  Maniua,  tumbling  over  her 
books.  She  is  a  very  Learned  lady,  as  you  know, 
tltough  she  maWs  little  pretension  to  it.  Arr.ong 
others,  I  met  with  a  ihick  quarto  volume,  written  on 


vellum,  and  illunrinated  with  strang«  painted  %uite8. 
Know  you  o£  what  the  book  treated  ?  Of  natund 
magic!  The  Duchess  and  1  talked  a  great  deal  about 
it:  it  is  all  perfectly  innocent,  I  assure  you.  And  now, 
tell  me" — said  she,  pausing,  and  putting  her  finger  to 
her  forehead — "  do  you  happen  to  have  in  your  pee- 
session  any  sword  or  weapon  belonging  to  your  fyr 
mily?" 

"  1  believe, '  said  Diana,  with  some  surprise,  "  tof 
brothers,  when  they  joined  the  army,  left  a  number  of 
articles  in  my  possession;  and  that  there  are  weapoiift 
among  them." 

"Excellent!"  exclaimed   her  friend,  clapping  he 


looking    at    her   intently   and    with   surprise — "  You' Phands  joyfully  together.     "Come,  come!"     And  hur 

rying  lo  the  wardrobe,  she  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
sword  among  its  miscellaneous  contents. 

"  But  explain,  explain,"  cried  Diana,  following  her 
"  We  have  found  what  was  wanting.  Ere  to-mor 
row  morning — if  you  have  courage  to  confide  in  good 
spirits — you  shall  know  whether  Gonzaga  is  destined 
to  be  yours  or  not.  JSatural  magic,  you  must  know 
Diana,  teadies  us,  that  if  any  one,  man  or  woman 
wishes  to  know  whether  the  beloved  object  shall  b* 
theirs,  she  must  place  under  his  pillow  a  naked  sword; 
and  if  she  dream  of  him  during  the  night,  when  he 
sleeps  above  the  blade,  her  wishes  shall  be  realized. 
Why  do  you  look  at  me  thus  doubtingly?  Tlie  houf 
is  favorable.  The  Duke  is  engaged  at  a  late  dinner 
with  the  King:  we  can  cross  his  mother's  apartment, 
who  is  now  gone  to  vespers.  A  small  stair,  as  yott 
know,  leads  from  her  chamber  to  his  sleeping  room : 
we  cannot  be  surprised  ;  and  we  can  easily  conceal 
the  weapon  in  the  folds  of  our  robes." 

The  Princess  of  Nevers  had  listened  in  silence 
with  a  blush  on  her  cheek:  she  had  involuntarily 
pressed  the  hand  of  her  friend — a  gentle  hope  seemed 
unconsciously  to  arise  in  her  mind,  and  to  be  reflected 
in  her  looks ;  but  suddenly  calming  her  emotion,  she 
exclaimed,  "  To  the  Duke's  chamber.  Oh!  never- 
never  will  i  do  that  which  would  call  a  blush  into 
my  cheek,  even  though  undetected ;  I  will  never 
do  that  which  the  whole  world  might  not  behold. 
Would  Renee  of  France  advise  her  friend  to  do  what 
she  conceives  to  be  beneath  her  own  dignity  1" 

"Had  I  the  same  inducement,  Diana,  I  would  not 
hesitate  an  instant." 
"1  cannot." 

"And  you  believe  me  capable  of  leading  my  friend 
into  a  snare  I  would  myself  avoid?  Give  me  the 
sword;  1  will  myself  place  it  under  his  pillow." 

"You!  the  sister  of  the  King,  enter  the  chamber  of 
the  Duke!" 

"And  why  not?  He  is  not  there.  Come  to  the 
window;  see  how  busily  the  pages  and  servants  are 
still  occupied  with  the  banquet.  Come,  I  will  lake 
your  place." 

"O,  Ren^,  he  priident  Should  any  one  meet 
you  " — 

"Accompany  me  only  to  ?he  Duchess's  apartment. 
Once  there,  all  is  easy.  On  the  litile  stair  leading  to 
the  Duke's  there  is  no  chance  of  meeting  any  one. 
And  should  impossibilities  happen,"  she  added,  "a 
princess  may  lose  her  way  in  the  dark  passages  of  the 
castle  as  well  as  others." 

"Do  as  you  will  then,"  said  Diana,  "but  remember 
yo4ir  promise." 

They  soon  reached  the  apartment  of  the  Duchess. 
Renee,  light  as  a  nymph,  with  one  finger  placed  on 
her  smiling  mouth,  and  the  sword  in  her  other  hand, 
flew  without  hesitation  towards  the  door  in  the  tapes- 
try leading  to  the  stair  and  disappeared.  Anxiously, 
and  with  beating  heart,  Diana  awaited  her  return  in 
the  middle  of  the  room:  she  could  not  hear  a  footsiefi^ 
so  gently  had  the  princess  ascended  the  stair.  She 
counted,  with  anxiety,  the  minutes  till  her  return, 
which  was  not  long  delayed,*  but,  instead  of  the  i 
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.ms  step  with  which  she  had  mounted  the  stairs, 
Diana  now  heard  her  rush  down  stairs  as  of  pursued. 
Sttm  burst  into  the  room,  glowing:  breathless,  almost 
sinking  to  the  ground  but  for  the  support  of  the 
•w-iwd  which  she  still  held  in  her  hand,  and  with  ter- 
wc  in  her  looks  she  threw  herself  into  the  clasping 
aniieof  her  friend. 

"What  has  happened?"  exclaimed  the  latter,  almost 
«D  iiifie-  point  of  fainting,  like  her  friend. 

"Oh,  nothing — noihingi  and  yet  every  thing!  No- 
^kkig  that  will  betray  you;  but  I — I  am  lost.  And 
jet  would  I  not  exchange  that  mon^eiit  for  a  crown." 

*Speak — speak — 1  am  dying  with  anxiety  and  ter 
Bor,"  interrupted  Diana. 

"OW  would  I  had  died  before  this,"  cried  the  Prin- 
cess, bursting  out  inio  a  pai«.sion  of  tears.  "But  stay — 
ealm- yourself,  you  shall  hear  all.  Firi-t,  however,  we 
must  conceal  the  sword,"  and,  seating  herself,  she  en- 
treloped  it  dexterously  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  "Listen 
-tfcett.  I  reached  the  Duke's  chamber.  The  aimos- 
fb»f&  felt  faint  and  sultry — I  never  was  conscious  of 
soeh  a  feeling  of  oppression.  1  summoned  up  courage, 
fcowever,  and  stood  for  a  moment  listening  under  the 
idoorway.  All  was  still  around  me — not  a  hush.  AlasI 
iJtwasa  treacherous  stillness.  I  advanced  towards 
the  bed  with  a  stealthy  pace.  I  drew  back,  with 
btatly  hand,  the  silken  curtains.  The  chamber,  as  you 
Itfi&w,.  fronts  the  west.  The  last  ruddy  rays  of  the 
aseiiing  sun  illuminated  the  couch.  Oh!  conceive  my 
terrofi — there  he  lay." 

-How?— who?     The  Duke?    O!  my  God!" 

"^Nol — the  graceful  page,  Caussade  de  St.  Megret. 
The  lazy  page,  tired  with  hunting,  and,  perhaps,  un- 
■wiUmg  to  be  caught  asleep  by  his  fellow  servatits,  had 
availed  himself  of  his  master's  absence  at  the  bariquet 
to»ef»joy  an  hour  upon  his  bed.  I  had  never  an  op- 
per5»Dity  of  seeing  him  so  near — so  exactly. — And 
now  I  comprehended  why  I  had  found  the  air  of  the 
apartment  so  sultry — ao  oppressive." 

'And  you  hurried  away  immediately,"  cried  Diana, 
clamping  her  hand. 

Renee  shook  her  head.  "I  could  not,  at  first.  I  was 
ieltered — fascinated" — and  she  paused. 

"But  why  did  you  hurry  back  in  such  terror,  Prin- 
cess?" 

"He  awoke.  Nay,  start  not.  He  did  not  recog- 
nise me.  As  he  opened  his  eyes  I  vanished.  He  may 
Ha^ie  observed  my  flight,  but  ere  he  c«)uld  raise  him- 
aelf  from  the  couch  I  was  gone.  Chide  me  not, 
Diana;  it  was  done  thiough  love  of  thee." 

"^Elut  not  through  my  wish.  Princess,"  then  chang- 
ing her  tone  of  displeasure  to  one  of  deep  pity — "Alas! 
Renee,"  said  she,  as  she  witnessed  the  agitation  of  her 
tiven^,  "if  this  be  love,  I  thank  Goil  for  that  coldness 
of  heart  with  which  you  reproached  me.  Cold  it  is 
3K)t;  but  it  knows  no  flame  like  this.  You  terrify  me. 
YtMA  love  an  adventurer,  of  whom  the  Duke  himself, 
it  appears,  knows  little,  though  he  conceals  his  igno- 
rance in  a  veil  of  mystery,  that  he  may  not  appear  to 
luve  been  guilty  of  a  foolish  action.  Renee,  Princess, 
tKink  of  the  consequences!" 

"  Fhe  consequences!"  repeated  Renee,  boldly.  "I 
will  tell  you  what  ihey  will  be.  First,  a  brief,  happy, 
dream  of  love — then  a  long  and  helpless  marriage.  1 
wU'l  secure  some  moments  of  happiness  first,  that  I 
may  have  strength  to  bear  my  misery  afterwards. 
Fear  me  not,  though  1  am  made  of  different  mould 
from  thee.  Your  friend,  and  the  sister  of  a  king,  will 
noi  forget  her  rank;  but  to  see  him — to  listen  to  the 
accents  of  his  voire — to  speak  to  him" — 
♦  Speak  to  him!"  exclaimed  Diana,  in  terror. 
"Not  with  words;  but  I  fear  my  glances  have 
spoken  hmg  before.  Listen,  Diana;  it  was  but  lately 
tii»  king  communicated  to  me  that  the  second  son  ol 

the  Kmg  of  England,  the  Duke  of ah!   what 

tai«  I  for  the  name — is  a  suitor  for  my  hand.    His 


picture  will  arrive  immediately.  Short  is  the  space, 
then,  allowed  me  to  be  my  own  mistress.  If  1  lose 
It" — 

"But  if  some  spy — if  the  King  himself" — 

"The  King!  I  fear  him  not.  We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  jealousy  of  any  one  except  Gonzaga; 
and  against  his  jealous  observation  a  beloved  friend 
knows  how  to  guard  us." 

"]'"  cried  Diana,  with  anxiety. 

"Why  that  look  of  terror?  I  ask  not  much.  I  ask 
you  only  as  before,  to  be  by  my  side — to  follow  my 
footsteps — to  watch  my  glances — to  let  him  dwell  on 
your  face  when  jealous  observers  are  by;  be  my  pro- 
WieciiHg  spirit,  if  yoa  will  not  be  the  patron  of  my 
love." 

Reconciled,  but  not  calmed,  Diana  withdrew  from 
her  friend's  embrace  to  her  chamber.  The  lively 
temperament  of  her  friend — the  recklessness  with 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  give  free  play  to  her 
inclinations,  were  not  calculated  to  remove  the  fear 
she  felt  of  some  unfortunate  issue,  and  it  was  wilbiian 
anxious  heart  and  gloomy  presentiments  that  she  re- 
tired to  rest. 


Renee,  on  the  contrary,  would  readily  havj||feeg 

h^aj 


gam- 
ed her  ordinary  lighiheartedness,  had  not  h^  appre- 
hensions been  awakened  again  by  an  unfortdnate  dis- 
covery. In  undressing  she  found  she  had  lost  a  white 
silk  sash,  with  a  gold  clasp  ornamented  with  rubies, 
which  had  been  the  gift  of  her  royal  brother,  and 
which  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  would  have 
enabled  any  one  easily  to  recognise.  She  thought  of 
her  hasty  retreat  from  the  Duke's  bed-room,  and  be- 
gan to  fear  she  might  have  dropt  it  on  the  stair,  or 
even  in  the  room  itself.  In  this  case  it  might  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  or  of  a  servant,  who 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  conceal  the  discovery, 
and  thus  a  detection  might  take  place  which  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  disagreeable  consequences. 
So  terrified  was  she  that  the  did  not  even  dare  to  con- 
sult Diana;  but  paying  an  early  visit  to  the  Duchess's 
apartment,  she  carried  her  eyes  vainly  into  every  coro- 
ner;  listened  to  every  whisper  among  the  attendants, 
but  still  without  hearing  of  any  thing  having  been 
found  ;  and  now  the  certainty  that  the  sash  must  have 
been  dropt  outside  of  the  Duchess's  room,  increased 
her  anxiety.  Neither  thflUay  nor  the  following,  did 
any  thing  occur  to  ihrowrnght  upon  itsdisappeaiance. 
On  the  third  day  the  King  had  another  hunting  party; 
Dul  this  time  the  Princess  had  not  the  heart  to  watch 
their  departure.  In  the  meantime  it  had  occurred  to 
her  as  possible,  that  the  missing  ornament  might  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  either  of  some  covetous  servant, 
or  that  perhaps  some  more  trusty  attendant,  knowing 
or  suspecting  its  owner,  was  only  waiting  a  proper  op- 
portunity of  placing  it  again  in  her  hand. 

Allowing  her  friend  then  to  attend  the  Duchess  that 
morning,  she  herself,  under  some  pretext,  took  her 
'way  towards  a  gallery  which  connected  her  apart- 
ments with  those  of  the  King,  and  to  which,  the  way 
led  through  one  or  two  narrow  and  solitary  passages. 
As  she  was  passing  through  one  of  these,  Caussade 
suddenly  presented  himself  before  her.  She  had  sup- 
posed him  at  the  hunt,  and  was  struck  dumb  by  his 
unexpected  appearance.  What  was  her  consternation, 
however,  when,  after  casting  a  hasty  glance  around 
him,  he  knelt  down,  and  without  uttering  a  word,  pre- 
sented to  her  the  sash  with  the  ruby  clasp. 

What  she  would  have  snatched  with  avidity  from 
any  other  hand,  she  allowed  to  remain  for  some  mo- 
ments in  his  His  evident  conviction  that  she  was 
its  owner,  1  is  position,  his  silence,  all  announced  to 
her  that  he  had  recognized  her  in  the  Duke's  apart- 
ment, and  she  felt  horror-struck  at  tlie  conclusinns  he 
might  have  drawn  from  her  presence  there.  She  ven- 
tured not  to  ask  a  question,  or  to  deign  to  him  a  look 
either  of  censure  or  of  thanks  ;  as  she  stretched  out 
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her  arras  to  receilj(»  the  sash,  the  hands  of  both  trem- 
bled 80  that  thejl'  Involuntarily  touched  each  other; 
and  the  ear  of  the  agitated  Princess  caught  the  words, 
whispered  soft  and  low,  "  I  alone  know  of  the  disco- 
very, and  I  am  silent  and  true." 

The  words  poinled  too  plainly  towards  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  Princess 
and  the  Duke,  to  allow  Renee  to  hesitate  a  moment 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  suspicion.  At  first,  however, 
her  offended  dignity  could  not  find  words.  "It  is 
well  then,  for  your  master,"  said  she  gravely,  "  that 
you  are  so.  To  me  you  owe  nothing,  farther  than 
that  respect  which  my  sex  if  not  my  dignity  demands. 
That  respect  might  teach  you  to  believe  th;it  nothing 
but  a  mistake  could  have  led  my  steps  from  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Duchess-mother  to  that  of  her  son ;  my 
very  agitation  on  discovering  you  might  have  con- 
vinced you  of  this." 

She  pau:ied,  she  could  not  proceed;  a  deep  blush 
purpled  her  cheeks,  ami.  unknown  to  herself,  a  look 
betrayed  to  Caussade  what  the  mouth  of  the  Princess 
would  not  for  worlds  have  revealed  to  him. 

It  was  true  she  had  been  discovere^l.  Caussade  had 
scarcely,  laid  himself  down  on  the  Duke's  bed,  when 
he  heard  the  tapestry  pushed  aside.  Fearful  of  being 
surprised,  ha  had  drawn  the  curtains  hastily  together, 
and  looked  through  the  small  opening  still  left.  The 
open  and  almost  smiling  countenance  of  ihe  Princes*; 
the  drawn  sword  in  her  hanl,  the  haste  and  anxiety 
with  which  she  approached  the  bed,  were  an  enigma 
to  him.  Her  terror  on  discovering  him,  changing  the 
same  moment  into  a  look  of  too  expressive  admiration, 
flattered  his  eiciled  fancy  too  much  njt  to  quench 
every  jealous  suspicion  which  her  appearance  there 
might  haye  at  first  awakened  ;  and  her  sudden  flight, 
when  he  pretended  to  awake,  served  to  confirm  ihe 
pleasing  conclusions  he  had  drawn. 

"1  was  aware,"  he  replied,  without  losing  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
Princess's  tone,  "I  was  aware  the  instant  you  fled 
that  your  entrance  was  the  consequence  of  mistake. 
And  the  proof  that  I  did  so,  is  that  I  did  not  mention 
to  my  master  what  I  had  found — as  I  should  o'.her- 
wise  have  thought  myself  bound  to  do,  and  that  I  have 
been  vainly  seeking  an  opoorlunity  fv^r  two  days  past 
of  restoring  it  to  you."     fl| 

"  [  thank  you,"'  said  ihe^Bncess,  in  a  milder  tone, 
"  and  will  not  forget  your  discretion." 

"0,  Princess,"  Highed  he,  Hlill  knedling,  "  if  yon 
are  not  in  truth  offeiiJiid  with  me.  l'?nve  niti  a  meiuo- 
rial  of  this  hour,  the  sweetest  of  my  lil'e — whoa  I 
was  first  pennitied  to  exchange  words  with  you  — 
Take  the  jewels,  but  leave  me  this  silken  band,  va- 
lueless to  you — to  me  of  priceless  value." 

Alas  !  poor  Ronee  was  in  no  condition  to  chide. 
Her  thoughts  were  all  confusion;  terror,  delight,  mai- 
denly shame,  the  recollection  of  her  rank,  crossed  and 
bewildered  each  other  ;  at  last,  in  a  tone  to  which  sh^ 
endeavored  to  impart  as  much  of  coldness  and  indif- 
ference as  she  could  throw  into  the  words,  she  sai(J, 
"  keep  the  wlmle — it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  it 
is  in  safe  hands." 

She  said  no  mwre  ;  she  hurried  from  him  as  she  had 
done  before,  but  with  a  look  more  eloquent  than  any 
confession  in  words.  He  sprang  up,  and  would  have 
pursued  her,  but  at  that  instant  he  heard  the  door 
closed  and  bolted  behind  her.  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  in  thought.  "No!"  he  exclaimed,"! 
were  a  monster  if,  after  that  look,  I  could  believe  in 
any  connexion  with  Gonzago!  Now  rny  destiny  is  de- 
cided."    And  he  hurried  from  the  gallery. 

When  the  Princess  again  reached  her  chamber,  she 
sank  exhausted  into  a  seat.  Agitation,  repentance, 
shame. contended  in  her  mind;  but  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  at  last  every  feeling  merge<l  in  one  of  satis- 
faction, almost  of  transport.     She   determined  to  con- 


ceal this  last  secret  even  from  her  friend,  who  had  am 
difliculty  in  discovering,  notwithstanding,  from  faer 
agitated  embrace,  and  her  unconscious  reveries,  iktli 
something  remarkable  had  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time  the  portrait  of  the  English  Prince- 
arrived.  It  leprese  ited  a  young  man,  the  unpleasic^ 
expression  of  whose  features  the  painter  had  used  all 
his  art  to  disguise,  but  with  partial  success.  Evett 
the  adroit  representation  of  the  ambassador,  whore- 
quested  the  Princess  to  suspend  her  judgment  tilJ  <he 
arrival  of  the  original,  on  the  ground  that  nolbifjg 
butexlreme  hasle  could  have  induced  him  to  present 
to  her  a  portrait  which  did  the  Prince  so  much  InyMh 
jlice,  failed  to  remove  the  unl'avoiirable  impressjoa 
which  the  miniature  itself",  had  produced.  In  the 
present  excited  state  of  ih^  Princess's  mind,  eve«  ike 
disadvantages  of  the  Prince's  external  appearaaee 
seemed  rather  to  afford  matter  for  satisfaction;  aod 
among  her  confidential  friends  she  ventured  to  give 
vent  to  her  satirical  opinions  on  the  subject,  with  a 
freedom  which  induced  the  Duchess-mother  to  renioii- 
strate  with  her  in  the  most  serious  manner  on  her  con- 
duct. The  King,  before  whom  she  took  no  trouble t« 
disguise  her  sentiments,  measured  her  with  a  gloomy 
expression,  but  remained  silent.  He  seemed  less  im- 
perious than  wont,  but  more  irritable ;  a  state  of 
mind  which  Was  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for,  or  at 
least  was  nat»jrally  increased  hy  the  evil  tidings  whick 
he  at  this  time  received  of  the  file  of  the  Neapoliaui 
campaign,  in  which  his  army,  it  appeared,  had  beca 
completely  defeated,  many  of  his  nobility  killed', 
among  others  the  two  princes  de  Nevers,  the  broilieni 
of  Diana.  This  intelligence  deeply  as  it  grieved  the 
heart  of  Diana,  of  course  put  an  end  to  those  pritjijcta 
of  a  conventual  life,  which  her  family  hud  eaterlain- 
ed  for  her  in  her  childhood. 

She  became  immediately  as  might  ba  expected,  che 
"cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,"  the  object  of  ada/a- 
tion  at  court.  By  the  death  of  her  brothers,  ber  for- 
tune had  now  become  enormous.  No  alteration  how- 
ever, was  observable  in  her  demeanor,  except  ihatbec 
friend  observe!  that  her  gentle  eye,  seemed  secretly 
to  rest  oftener  tl\Q'i.  before  on  Gonzaga,  who  widi  a 
corresponding  anxiety  seemed  to  avoid  her  glance. 

The  King,  in  the  mean  time,  daily  becoming  raorc 
gloiimy  anti  more  irrilahle  thrnu^^h  corpf>real  sufler- 
ing.  fur  his  naturally  weak  hahit  of  body  had  beea  la- 
creased  by  vexation  at  the  liiilnre  of  his  military 
Kchemes,  resorted  every  day  to  his  (uvorite  pastime  of 
hunting,  accompanied  by  a  small  train  of  vviiich  Gou- 
za^a  and  Caussade  always  formed  a  part.  The  J alter 
seemed  obviously  advancing  in  his  goo  J  graces,  While 
his  master  was  as  visibly  declining  ;  fur  the  atten- 
tions which  the  Duke  openly  paid  to  his  sister couM 
not  escape  his  notice,  while  they  plainly  were  in  th» 
highest  degree  distasteful  to  him;  the  more  so  that  it 
appeared  on  her  part  tu  be  received  with  approbation^ 
and  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he.  her  brother 
was  toiling  to  raise  her  to  a  throne,  she  was  treating 
the  individual  whom  he  had  selected  only  with  sar- 
casm and  contempt.  With  his  usual  power  of  ©oMh 
trolling  his  emotions,  however,  he  disguised  his  irrit^ 
tion;  determineil,  nevertheless,  to  avail  himself  of' 
the  first  opjKirtunity  to  remove  out  of  his  way  the  ua- 
pediment  which  opposed  iiself  to  his  wishes. 

Charles  had  on  one  occasitm  been  separated  from 
his  train  in.  pursuit  of  a  titag,  and  had  been  extricated 
by  the  arrival  and  presence  of  Caussade,  who,  hovi^ 
ever,  had  singly  succeeded  in  preserving  the  Kin^^s 
life  at  the  price  of  a  severe  wound,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fainting  fit  occasioned  by  los«  of  blood. — 
The  King  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  hurried  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  train,  who  were  still  at 
some  distance,  to  restore  the  wounded  page  to  kk 
senses,  by  tearing  open  his  vest  to  give  him  air.    The 
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first  object  on  which  his  eye  rested,  as  the  Duke  Gen- 
zaga  came  up^  was  the  white  band  with  the  rut^  or- 
nftment  resting  on  Caussade's  breast.  He  recognised 
it  at  a  glance.  His  next  rested  on  the  Duke,  who,  al- 
thongh  he  did  not  recognise  the  ornament,  seemed 
c»nfounded  to  see  a  white  silk  band  so  adorned  on 
his  page's  breast.  But  remarking  ihe  penetrating  eye 
of  the  King  directed  upon  him,  he  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  pretend  that  he  had  seen  nothing;  so  he  hur- 
ried to  a  neighboring  spring  in  search  of  water,  while 
ike  King,  with  sudden  resolve,  placed  the  riband 
within  his  own  breast.  Caussade  had  in  the  mean 
lime  recovered  his  senses,  and  ignorant  of  the  loss  of 
h«  treasure,  and  delighted  at  having  been  the  means 
of  preserving  the  King's  life,  abandoned  himself  to  a 
feeling  of  youthful  triumph.  He  seemed  determined 
not  to  quit  the  King's  side.  The  latter  though  his 
brew  was  clouded,  seemed  not  displeased  by  his  zeal. 
He  gave  his  train  a  signal  to  ride  on  before,  whit©  he 
fallowed  with  Caussade  at  a  litile  distance. 

••  Caussade,"  .said  he,  turning  suddenly,  and  directing 
a  piercing  glance  towards  the  confounded  page,  '•  you 
have  betrayed  a  secret — but — (and  thank  the  saints 
for  it,)  as  I  hope,  to  me  alone  ! — for  thus  I  am  enabled 
to  requite  life  for  life.  Caussade,  how  comes  my 
sister's  sash  in  your  hands?"  ' 

Caussade  siood  for  an  instant  as  if  struck  by  light- 
ning. "  Your  sister,  sire  ?"  said  he  at  last  mechani- 
cally. 

"  How  comes  it  in  your  hands  V  repeated  the  king, 
etill  more  sternly.  "  I  will  promise  to  conceal  what 
yon  tell  me;  but  the  honour  of  my  house  demands 
inquiry,  and  I  will  know  how  that  ornament  comes  to 
be  on  your  bosom." 

"  Sire,"  said  Caussade,  who  had  now  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind,  "  I  know  not  the  owner.  A  ruby 
in  the  clasp  had  broken  loose.  The  Duke  desired  me 
to  have  it  quietly  replaced — perhaps  the  Princess  may 
have  directed  him." 

"The  Princess! — direct  him  !  Ah!  I  see  you  would 
conceal  some  intrigue  with  some  of  her  attendants. 
No  matter,  I  will  not  betray  the  falsehood.  Restore 
that  riband  to  him  who  intrusted  it  to  you.  And  be 
silent  with  regard  to  this  conversation  if  you  value 
your  life." 

The  King  rode  forwards.  Caussade's  handsome  lip 
curled  into  a  sneer.  "  Yes,  sire,"  he  whispered  to 
himself,  "  I  might  have  told  you  such  a  tale  of  myself,- 
but  you  would  not  have  believed  it  Well.  The 
Duke  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  now  as  he  can.  At 
all  events,  his  head  is  not  so  likely  to  pay  for  it  as 
that  of  a  poor  page.  And  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  since 
he  has  taken  it  upon  himself  for  some  time  past  to 
direct  his  glances  where  they  are  little  wished  for." 

Caussade  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  what 
had  taken  place ;  he  only  followed  the  King  a  little 
more  slowly,  and  when  his  master  entered  his  own 
apartments  late  in  the  evening,  the  page  seemed  almost 
to  have  forgotten  what  had  happened.  Not  so  Gon- 
zaga  himself  The  King  had  this  evening  treated  him 
with  more  than  usual  coldness.  A  perpetual  cloud 
seemed  to  lower  upon  his  brow,  and  he  was  frequently 
lost  in  gloomy  reveries.  The  Duke  could  not  but 
ascribe  this  increased  irritability  to  the  adventure  of 
the  morning.  And  setting  down  all  lo  the  credit  of  the 
unlucky  page,  he  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis  wiih  him  at  once. 

"  It  is  time.  Seigneur  Caussade  de  St.  Megret,"  said 
he,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  that  I  should  tell  you 
plainly  what  I  have  hitherto  avoided  doing.  Your 
glances  have  long  ago  betrayed  to  me  loo  much.  But 
even  these,  it  seems,  will  no  longer  content  you.  An 
adventurer,  who  is  a  riddle  even  to  his  patron,  and 
yet  is  tolerated  by  him,  should  at  least  beware  how 
he  ventures  to  approach,  eyen  with  his  eyes,  an  ele- 
ment to  which,  notwithstanding  his  amphibious  nature, 


he  can  scarcely  hope  to  raise  himself.  What  the  King 
cJrew  from  your  breast  this  morning  might  be  to  me  a 
matter  of  indifference,  were  it  not  probable  that  the 
monarch  holds  n>e  answerable  for  the  audacity  of  ray 
servants — and  had  I  not  observed  too  the  white  co- 
lour of  the  riband,  which  looked  but  too  like  a  pledge 
of  love.  I  advise  you  to  make  me  your  confidant  at 
once.  Have  the  goodness,  Seigneur  Caussade,  once 
more  to  allow  me  lo  look  at  the  jewel." 

Shame  and  displeasure  appeared  to  contend  with 
each  other  in  Caussade's  features,  but  he  did  his  best 
to  affect  extreme  surprise  and  consternation.  "  How," 
said  he,  "  what  say  you  ? — in  the  King's  hands?  I 
^ave  indeed  missed  it  with  pain.  Well,  if  he  intwr- 
rogates  me  I  must  answer  him  as  1  may." 

"Him — but  not  me!"  cried  Gonzaga,  with  anger. 

"  Towards  you  I  am  candid,  my  Lord  Duke.  1  hart 
told  you  a  vow  restrains  me." 

"  If  it  bind  you  one  moment  longer,  you  remain  no 
more  in  my  service.     Stay — whither  so  fast?" 

•*  To  take  my  leave,  since  such  is  your  Grace's 
pleasure.  Yet,  permit  me  lo  remark,  you  might  have 
chosen  a  better  time  for  ray  dismissal." 

••  That  sounds  like  a  threat — Begone. — Quit  the 
casile !" 

Suddenly  a  dark  glow  shot  into  Caussade's  cheeky 
which  was  as  quickly  exchanged  for  a  deadly  paleness. 
He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  lay  hand  on  his  sword ; 
but  soon  calming  himself,  he  darted  a  look  of  indigna- 
tion on  the  Duke,  bowed  with  an  air  of  mock  reve- 
rence, and  retired  in  silence. 

The  next  morning  the  King  paid  an  early  visit  to  his 
sister.  He  appeared  more  open  and  cheerful  than  for 
some  time  past;  but  his  good  humourseemed  fo  excite 
the  very  opposite  feeling  in  the  Princess.  The  sub* 
ject  of  her  royal  suitor  was  brought  upon  the  carpet, 
and  Renee  could  not  resist  indulging  in  the  usual  re- 
marks with  which  she  never  failed  to  treat  the  mat- 
ter. **  Hush  !  hush !"  said  Charles  at  last,  with  earn- 
estness. "  Be  on  your  guard,  Renee.  The  union  is 
fixed.  I  have  already  pledged  myself  for  your  con- 
sent." 

"  Let  him  come.  I  will  see  him  first,  and  then— • 
time  brings  counsel." 

The  brow  of  the  Kine  became  visibly  clouded. 
"  Renee,"  said  he,  "  sho\u|^  the  sash  with  the  gold 
and  ruby  onaments,  which  Ipresented  to  you.  I  should 
like  again  to  examine  the  workmanship." 

Renee  blushed  crimson,  and  remained  standing  be- 
fore him.  "  I  will  not  deceive  you,  brother,"  said 
she  at  last, — "  I  have  it  not.  I  gave  it  some  time 
since  to  the  Princess  of  Nevers.  Since  her  good  for- 
tune, a  gift  of  value  would  have  been  unsuited  to  her. 
A  trifle  from  me  best  suits  with  her  elevated  fortune*. 
She  throws  your  sister  now  into  shade,"  she  continued 
jestingly,  scarcely  knowing  whether  the  observation 
p/oceeded  from  a  slight  feeling  of  envy,  or  the  wish 
to  lead  the  King's  attention  to  another  subject ;  "  who 
knows  but  she  may  soon  witness  king's  at  her  feel? 
Even  before  her  accession  of  riches  and  dignity  she 
had  refused  the  band  of  the  Duke  Gonzaga." 

"  In  truth,"  taid  the  King,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  she 
seems  fortunate  in  finding  a  friend  disposed  to  take 
at  second  hand  what  she  had  rejected."  And  he  re- 
tired precipitately,  as  he  always  did  when  he  wish- 
ed to  conceal  his  rising  passion,  or  had  not  matured 
his  resolutions  in  regard  to  its  object. 

The  Princess  was  at  first  rejoiced  that  she  had  es- 
caped so  easily  out  of  this  difficulty.  But  when  Caus- 
sade suddenly  disappeared  from  court,  when  neither 
Gonzaga  nor  any  one  else  knew  what  had  become  of 
him — when  the  only  intelligence  which  she  could 
gather  was  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  his  mas- 
ter's service,  a  trouble  arose  in  her  bosom  which  every 
day  tended  to  increase.    Since  her  brief  interview 
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with  Caussade  sh&'  had  concealed  from  her  friend 
what  had  taken  place  ;  and  the  sudden  change  in  Di- 
ana's fortunes  had  still  further  increased  the  temporary 
separation  of  the  friends;  but  now  in  this  hour  of  dis- 
tress she  again  resolved  to  resort  to  her  friendly  sympa- 
thy and  10  disclose  all  when  her  resolution  was  shaken 
by  the  sudden  reappearance  of  Caussade  in  the  train 
of  the  King,  and  in  the  attire  of  a  young  courtier. 

The  King  had  perceived  that  he  no  longer  appeared 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  and  missing  him  at  the 
hunt,  where  his  services  had  become  in  a  manner  in- 
diapensahle  to  him,  his  suspicion  and  displeasure  a- 
gainst  the  Duke  were  increased  by  his  disappearance. 
It  appeared  probable  that  the  Duke  had  dismissed  htm 
as  a  penance  for  his  indiscretion,  or  from  fear  of  di.s- 
covery.  After  some  days  he  asked  the  Duke,  with 
whom  since  the  conversation  with  his  sister  he  had 
had  little  communication  (the  more  so  as  he  suspected 
the  introduction  of  Diana's  name  on  that  occasion  to 
have  been  a  mere  pretext),  what  had  become  of  the 
page. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  Duke,  with  apparent  uncon- 
-cem,  "  where  the  fellow  has  gone  to.  I  disliked  his 
•mysterious  bearing  and  dismissed  him." 

It  seemed  as  if  every  trifle  increased  the  suspicion 
of  the  King.  Even  in  the  open  avowal  of  the  Duke 
he  thought  he  perceived  the  secret  consciousness  of 
guilt.  lie  was  silent,  but  that  same  evening  he  gave 
instructions  to  a  confidant,  and  next  morning  Caus- 
sade appeared  in  the  ante  chamber  of  the  King.  He 
was  soon  summoned  to  the  royal  presence. 

"Caussade,"  said  the  King,  "Gonzaga  has  dis- 
missed you  from  his  service.     For  what  reason  ?" 

"  Probably,"  answered  the  page  boldly,  "  because 
I  bad  not  conducted  myseii'  ihereia  wiib  siifficieat 
discretion." 

•'  Can  mine  requite  yo\\.  for  the  loss  ? 

"  It  would  indeed,"  exclaimed  Caussade,  with  de> 
lighted  surprise ;  but  recovering  himself,  he  asked, 
"  la  what  service  would  roy  gracious  master  employ 
me !" 

"  Wear  my  colours  only,"  said  the  King';  "  you 
ehall  no  longer  have  to  play  the  part  of  a  page.  You 
have  a  sure  and  steady  haad.  Tell  me — do  you  hate 
the  Duke?" 

"  I  love  him  not  sire,"  aqpvered  Caussade  after  a 
short  silence." 

"  I  hate  him,"  exclaimed  the  King,  gloomily. — 
"  Caussade  do  thou  likewise.  I  expect  from  you  fi- 
delity and  devotion.  If  you  know  of  any  wrong 
done  to  me,  it  is  your  part  to  avenge  it." 

"  Your  wrongs  shall  be  mii^,"  exclaimed  Caus- 
sade. 

The  King  looked  at  him  sharply.  "  Think  well 
what  you  .say  or  do,  Caussade,  if  you  would  gain  or 
keep  my  favour.  I  am  sickly,  irritable  A  word 
may  excite  me  to — more  than  word-s.  There,  take 
this  weapon^"  continued  be,  with  a  strange  smile, 
pushing  across  to  Caussade  a  splendidly  ornamented 
dagger,  which  lay  on  the  table,  such  as  was  then  ge- 
nerally worn  at  the  girdle;  "  that  I  may  not  be  tempted 
in  a  moment  of  passion  to  raise  it  against  you,  since 
it  lies  so  conveniently  before  me.  Forget  not  this 
lesson.  Provoke  not  King^  Take  it  and  use  it  against 
your  enemy,  and  mine,  wff^n  need  is." 

"  Caussade  turned  pale  as  he  took  the  dagger;  "and 
when  will  need  be?"  said  he,  in  a  hurried  and  falter- 
ing voice. 

"  When  he  forgets  once  more  that  Charles  has  no 
mercy  for  him,  where  he  ten  times  a  Duke,  who  seeks 
to  mislead  his  sister,  who  forgets  the  respect  due  to 
him,  and  opposes  his  will.     And  now  go!" 

Caussade  went;  b«U  scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
chamber  assigned  to  him,  when  he  cast  the  dagger 
from  him  with  a  shudder.  "  No  Charles!"  said  he  to 
hkimseli;  "  not  to  this  did  I  engage  myself— not  to  play 


the  assassin's  part  am  I  here.  True  I  dislike  this  iia- 
perious  Gonzaga,  and  1  will  revenge  myself  upon 
him  ;  but  it  shall  be  by  repaying  evil  with  good.— 
Now  he  is  safe  since  his  life  is  in  my  hand.  Perhaps 
too,  it  wa.s  1  that  brought  him  into  this  danger.  Well, 
what  betier  does  he  deserve  ?  Why  will  he  continue 
to  court  the  favor  of  her  who  has  eyes  only  for  me, 
and  play  the  magnifico  as  he  does  in  her  presence} 
No,  pride  must  have  a  fall." 

The  time  for  decision  saon  arrived.  Two  days 
afterwards  he  was  again  hunting  in  the  train  &C  id* 
King,  and  as  he  assisted  tite  monarch  to  mount^Charle* 
whispered  in  his  ear—"  Have  you  your  new  weapMft 
by  you,  Caussade  ?" 

Caussade  nodded. 

"  Then  to-day  let  the  game  fall ;  I  will  give  yo« 
opportunities  in  the  course  of  the  day  for  executing  tk* 
deed  unobserved." 

The  King  kept  his  word.  In  the  course  of  thede]^ 
he  gave  the  Duke  and  the  page  several  commieeioHS^ 
so  as  to  separate  them  from,  the  rest  of  the  train  ;  arA 
in  which  Caussade  easily  discerned  hia  intention,  '>hat^ 
he  should  attack  the  Duke  in  the  dark  and  unfrequent" 
ed  part  of  the  wood.  He  saw  in  the  agitated  features 
of  the  King  an  enquiring,  restless,  and  discontented 
look  when  the  Duke,  after  executing  the  comraissjoii 
appeared  safe  and  sound.  The  day  wore  en  by  de^ 
grees,  and  the  King,  darting  a  look  o£  veage*Bce  on 
Caussade,  gave  the  «igi»al  lor  return. 

He  sent  for  Caussade  instantly  into  his  cabinet  A 
sort  of  bold  defiance  sat  upon  the  features  of  the  youth 
as  he  entered  ;  but  the  gloomy  and  lowering  indigna- 
tion which  sat  upon  the  brow  of  the  King  seemed 
gradually  to  banish  hia  confidence,  and  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  his  life,  he  felt  his  c^wn  imiigjiificance 
in  the  presence  of  superior  power. 

"  Boy  !"  thundered  Charles  in  hi»  ear,  "  you  have 
made  a  foel  of  roe.  And  yet  you  dare  i^turn  to  a 
house  which  you  ought  never  to  have  entered  aUv« 
till  another  had  through  your  means,  been  brought  bi* 
ther  a  corae  ?  Did  fear  "nrv^"  y«jair  flainti — for  of  ©0* 
portunities  you  bad  enough?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Caussade,  calming  himself  and  looking 
up  with  more  confidence,  "  'twas  on  you«r  account  X 
paused.  Repentance  never  comes  loo  lat^ — permit 
me" 

"  Silence,"  interrupted  Charles.  "The  King  knows 
not  the  word  repentance.  Bethink  thee  of  the  word* 
with  which  I  delivered  tliat  dagger  to  you.  Thinkof 
them  and  provoke  me  not.  The  dagger  is  destined 
for  hira — or  you.  There  is  no  third  coarse.  No— >g« 
aiid  choose  ;  to-morrow  we  hunt  agaixk-— till  then  you 
can  deliberate." 

Cau.ssade  retired.  A  feeling  of  despair  to  which 
his  former  life  had  been  entirely  a  stranger,  seemed,  to 
overrimster  him.  "  A  murderer  or  murdered — or"— 
he  did  not  express  the  thought  but  shook  his  head.—- > 
"And  yet  a  third  course  there  must  be,"  said  he  with 
determination,  after  an  internal  contest^  "  Fool  tliat 
I  am,  I  have  deserved  degradation ;  I  will  bear  k 
from  him;  ray  childish  dislike  for  him  must  disappear 
before  the  prospect  of  his  danger." 

He  hurried  to  the  window.  It  was  still  early  ^-o 
lights  were  burning  in  all  the  chambers.  He  baslei^ 
ed  to  the  chamber  of  the  Duke,  whom  he  fortunately 
found  in  the  |)alace — lie  pushed  past  the  page,  whi 
seemed  to  hesitate  al)out  announcing  him,  and  entered 
the  apartment  unannounced. 

The  Duke  sprang  up  in  displeasure^  and  as  he  saw 
Caussade  draw  out  a  naked  dagger,  clapped  his  hand 
upon  his  sword;  but  ere  he  could  draw  it,  or  evett 
utter  a  word,  the  latter,  casting  the  dagger  from  hiiM, 
had  dropped  upon  his  knee. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  the  Duke  in  surprisa 

"See,"  exclaimed  Caussade,  with  an  agitated  voic«» 
pointing  to  the  dagger,  "  there  lies  my  shaoie.    Thot 
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yvenpoa  the  King  forced  into  my  hands  to  murder  you  1 
— the  secret  suitor  of  his  sister,  as  he  and  many  be- 
lieve.    1  cannot,  I  will  not  be  a  murdfrer.     But  boih 
our  lives  are  at  stake,  we  must  flee,  and  that  un  the 
instant." 

"  Flee!"  replied  the  Duke,  whose  momentary  agita- 
tion had  soon  given  way  to  an  appearance  ol  cold 
composure,  "Gonznga  never  flies." 

"  So  then,"  replied  the  youth,  almost  with  a  sneer, 
"you  would  willingly  sacrifice  exisience;  lor,  doubi 
not,  hundreds  of  murderefS  are  at  the  King's  com- 
mand, though  in  this  case,  by  good  luck,  he  has  mis- 
taken his  man.  I  have,  perhaps  unihinkingly,  been 
the  means  of  drawing  suspicion  on  you — but  I  have 
no  time  now  to  accuse  myself ;  my  purpose  is  to  save 
you  ,•  weigh  well  what  you  do :  you  have  lime  to  con- 
sider till  lo  morrow's  hunt." 

Caussade  now  communicatpd  to  him  the  substance 
of  his  conversation  wiih  the  King — the  reports  which 
prevailed  at  court  with  regard  lo  his  attentions  to  the 
Princess — his  own  suspicions,  and  all  such  with  a  de- 
gree of  openness,  that  the  Duke  almost  felt  himself 
reconciled  to  the  young  adventurer. 

He  stood  a  moment  in  thought,  then  said  "  lift  up 
the  dagger,  Laussade,  and  let  me  look  at  it.  In  truth 
a  sharp  and  trusty  weapon — which  would  glide 
through  clothes  and  flesh  into  the  heart  like  wax. 
Now  retire,  Gonzoga  will  not  forget  this  moment. 
Come  to  me  secretly  to-morrow.  Mean  time  1  will 
consider  of  your  plan.  Take  the  dagger  with  you. 
Let  it  be  to  you  from  this  moment  a  token  of  honour, 
and  not  of  shame." 

Caussade  retired  in  strong  agitation.  The  Duke 
looked  after  him  with  an  apparent  calmness;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  disappeared,  and  he  began  to  weigh  in 
its  full  extent  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped — but 
as  it  appeared  for  a  moment  (mly,  than  »he  weakness 
of  nature  began  to  assert  its  power  even  over  the  re- 
solution of  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  feel  by  anticipa- 
tion the  cold  steel  within  his  heart;  he  could  see  at 
the  time  no  wav  of  e?C5pe  fi'om  'he  wraih  of  the 
young  King,  who,  when  roust  d  to  vengeance,  was 
never  known  to  listen  to  any  other  voice  than  that  of 
passion.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eye,  a  dagger's 
point  seemed  lo  threaten  him.  The  ihuiight  which 
next  to  his  own  peril  haunled  him  was  that  of  his 
mother,  and  of  her  grief  His  mother!  with  there 
collection  of  her  a  glimmering  of  hope  revived,  for  he 
remembered,  how  often  in  times  of  peril  and  difllculty 
her  wise  counsels  had  averted  evil  fr(»m  her  house. 
Without  further  pause,  with  an  agitated  and  hopeful 
haste,  as  ii  ht?  had  been  flying  from  the  pursuing  steel, 
he  dashed  down  the  secret  stairs  into  her  chamber. 

The  Duchess  was  not  alone.  She  was  accompanied 
by  the  Duchess  of  Nevers,  who  had  latterly  become 
an  almost  daily  visitor,  accustomed  to  find  in  the  in- 
structive and  clear-minded  conversation  of  the  Duch- 
ess a  source  of  amusement  and  interest  which  she 
met  with  no  where  else.  Diana,  as  she  saw  the 
Duke  rush  in  in  such  agitation,  withdrew  irtto  the  re- 
cess of  a  window,  not  to  interrupt  a  conversation 
which  she  foresaw  was  one  requiring  the  presence  of 
no  witnesses.  Gonzaga  in  his  present  state  of  excite- 
^  ment  scarcely  noticed  her.  In  a  whi.'sper  he  commti- 
nicated  to  his  mother  the  danger  of  his  position,  snd 
entreated  her  advice. 

"Advice!"  she  repeated  with  a  shudder;  "where 
the  King  is  inflamed  to  hatred  !  But  stay,"  said  she, 
interrupting  herself,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  crossed 
her  brain.  Then  after  a  pause  she  continued.  "  I 
kno'v  but  of  one  plan.  You  must  marry — and  to- 
night.    The  question  is  where  to  find  a  bride." 

Her  son  stared  at  her  in  confusion.  The  plausi- 
bility of  this  plan  as  a  means  of  escape  was  as  evi- 
dent to  him  as  its  execution  appeared  impracticable. 
In  the  same  moment,  however,  he  saw  his  mother, 


with  her  usual  quickness  of  decision,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Princess.  "  Be  our  benefactor — save  me — save 
my  son !" 

Diana  who  had  overheard  no  part  of  the  whispered 
communication,  and  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
what  to  ascribe  the  agitated  condition  of  the  Duke, 
scarcely  possessed  composure  enough  to  raise  the 
Duchess  from  the  ground,  who,  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  a  mother,  briefly  put  her  in  possession  of  the  peril 
in  which  her  son  stood. 

While  she  did  so,  the  Dnke  had,  with  evident  un- 
easiness, attempted  to  interrupt  the  narrative.  A  dark 
flush  of  shame,  the  herald  of  a  feeling  even  more 
painful  than  the  apprehension  of  death,  crimsoned  his 
cheek,  while  his  piercing  glance  rested  with  an  ex- 
pression of  offended  pride  upon  the  Princess,  whose 
[»aleness,  by  degrees,  was  giving  place  to  a  blush  not 
less  iniense  than  the  Duke's.  "Mother,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  what  are  you  doing?  This  hand  she  has  al- 
ready  " 

"  Rejofted,"  added  Diana,  hastily,  "  rejected  while 
she  was  a  dowerltss  and  friendless  maiden — dedi- 
cated by  her  relations  to  a  conventual  life — because 
she  prized  it  too  highly  to  think  of  obscuring  the  lustre 
of  a  life  to  which  she  would  rather  have  imparted 
some  added  ra^vs.  When  it  might  have  been  inclined 
to  think  and  act  otherwieic,  it  was  no  longer  plar-ed 
within  her  power.  If  he,  in  truth,  de.'<pis(s  not  this 
hand,  I  lay  it  with  pleasure  in  hip,  dear  mother."  And 
so  Raying,  .''he  em  nded  it  towards  the  Duke. 

"From  compa?8ion!"  said  the  Duke,  hesitating,  and 
yet  overpowered. 

"  Let  not  cur  union  be  concluded  in  wrath,  Gon- 
zaga," she  replied.  "  My  compassion,  as  you  term  it, 
may  well  be  placed  against  the  looks  of  dislike  and 
anger  with  which,  since  that  hour,  you  have  met 
every  look  of  mine.  Even  then,  I  did  not  so  interpret 
them ;  give  me,  in  turn,  credit  for  something  better 
than  compassion.  To  preserve  your  life,  I  would  in>- 
deed,  endure  death;  but  how  much  more  gladly 
v.ould  I  live,  to  save  it  and  to  render  it  happy!" 

"  Do  I  dream  ?"  said  the  Duke,  sinking  at  her  feet. 
"Is  my  hour  of  darkest  peril  to  be  changed  at  once 
into  the  happiest  of  my  life?  Oh,  Diana,  never  one 
instant  did  I  cease  to  loveuBOu  I  My  very  uneasiness, 
my  anger,  my  looks  of  (flilike,  what  were  they  all 
but  love  ?" 

The  mother,  weeping  tears  of  joy,  laid  their  hands 
together,  and  hastily  despatched  a  messenger  to  sum- 
mon a  priest,  and  to  communicate  to  the  Princess 
Renee  that  her  friend  would  that  night  remain  with 
her.  The  3'oung  pair  remained  alone,  exchanging,  in 
a  lengthened  confidence,  all  the  hopes,  fears,  and  sus- 
picions which,  during  their  long  estrangement,  had 
crossed  and  agitattd  their  minds. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Gonxaga,  at  its  close,  "  my  faith 
io  yon  is  henceforth  unalterable!  Do  what  you  will, 
I  will  believe  in  the  heart  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me.  Let  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  nothing 
shall  hereafter  shake  my  confidence.  We  are  human 
beingit,  liable  to  mistake;  but  I  feel  that,  from  this 
hour,  my  belief  in  your  fidelity  and  afl^ection,  is  im- 
pregnable. If  such  be  your  feeling  also,  we  shall,  in- 
deed, be  an  enviable  pair." 

She  extended  her  hand  to  him  solemnly.  "I  at 
least  am  so,  for  I  trust  in  you." 

In  these  confiding  communications,  the  night  flew 
by  like  a  moment  The  morning  had  scarcely  dawn- 
ed, when  the  Duchess-mother  reappeared  with  the 
priest,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  secretly  united 
— a  circumstance  at  this  time,  and  in  this  Court,  of 
no  unfrequent  occurrence 

No  sooner  had  the  hour  of  the  King's  levee  arrived, 
than  the  Duke  entered  the  presence,  dressed  more 
sumptuously  than  usual:  and, kneeling  before  Charles, 
requested  his  sanction  and  approbation  to  his  marriage 
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■with  the  Princess  Diana  of  Nevers,  which  had  already 
been  secretly  eonclnded  some  time  before.  He  took 
care,  of  course,  to  suppress  the  precise  period  of  its 
celebration. 

Charles  listened  to  him  with  evident,  and  yet,  on 
the  whole,  phasing  surprise  A  new  light  seemed  to 
have  broke  upon  him.  With  a  sudden  return  of  good 
huraor  and  kindness,  he  wished  the  Duke  joy.  His 
displeasure  vanished  at  ouce,  and  he  acceded,  in  all 
poinis,  \o  Gonzaga's  wishes  with  regard  to  the  solem- 
nity. He  lost  no  time  in  paying  a  visit  to  his  sister, 
who  had  already  been  informed  (and  somewhat  more 
accurately)  of  the  whole  circumslances  by  her  friend  ; 
but,  to  his  wonder,  though  her  features,  in  answer  to 
the  triumphant  glance  of  her  brother,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate surprise,  he  could  perceive  no  traces  of  vexation 
or  disappointment.  He  began  to  believe  that  the 
whole  had,  after  all,  been  a  mistake.  He  repeated — 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  rashness  with  which  he  had 
sought  the  life  of  the  Duke  under  this  erroneous  im 
pression.  He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  calling 
Caussade  aside,  and  whispering  to  him — 

"  Give  me  back  the  dagger.  I  will  give  you 
another  jewel  instead;  or  if  you  will  keep  it,  keep  it 
carefully,  and  to  yourself" 

"  Allow  me  to  retain  it  as  a  memento  mori,  and  a 
token  of  royal  favor,"  said  the  unabashed  youth 
And  Charles,  in  this  moment  of  returning  cheerful- 
ness, was  good  humored  enough  to  overlook  the  sar- 
castic boldness  of  the  answer. 

The  series  of  festivities  which  followed  the  nuptials 
of  Gonzaga  with  the  Princess  of  Nevers,  was  like  the 
last  flicker  of  an  expiring  torch — a  brilliant  flash  be- 
fore extinction;  for  with  the  increasing  illness  of  the 
young  King,  the  gaiety  of  the  Court  soon  after  disap- 
peared. Banquets  and  masked  balls  ot  more  than 
usual  splendor,  even  at  that  splendid  (."ouri,  announced 
on  this  occasion  the  satisfaction  of  the  King;  while 
the  envy  and  dislike  of  many  disappointed  suitors  was 
visible  in  the  looks  and  observations  with  which  the 
newly-married  pair  were  received. 

At  the  most  splendid  of  these  masked  balls,  Caus- 
sade, now  high  in  favor  at  once  with  the  Duke  and 
the  King,  was  present,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Court,  he  had  found  little  difliculty,  while  disguised 
himself,  to  detect  mo.st  of  the  other  maskers.  His  ob 
j  ject  was  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  short  interview  with 
the  Princess,  for  in  the  ball-room  alone  he  felt  thai,  if 
possible  at  all,  it  was  to  be  obtained ;  but  Renee, 
whether  from  fear  that  Caussade,  by  some  indiscretion, 
would  bring  destruction  upon  both,  or  from  a  resolu- 
tion now  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  excused  herself, 
on  pretext  of  sudden  illness,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  festival,  and  retired.  It  was  only  after  Caussade 
had  sought  her  through  the  crowd,  with  increasing 
impatience,  that  he  learned  her  absence;  he  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  vexation.  All  at  once,  a  sudden  reso- 
lution seemed  to  suggest  itself  to  him.  Making  his 
way  up  to  the  young  Duchess  of  Gonzaga,  he  request- 
ed to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  her  for  an  instant  in  pri- 
vate. He  drew  her  into  a  retired  corner  of  the  room, 
took  off  his  mask,  and  entered  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  love,  on  the  subject  of  his  distress.  What  argu- 
ments he  employed — what  disclosures  he  made  during 
this  animated  conversation,  did  not  appear;  but  the 
lesult  was,  that  even  the  prudent  and  cautious  Diana 
seemed  to  be  so  moved  by  his  tale,  and  by  his  repre 
sentation  of  the  state  of  the  Princess's  mind,  that  she 
agreed  to  give  him  a  secret  audience  the  next  day  in 
her  apartment. 

The   cheerful  sound  of  the  horns   once  more  an- 
nounced a  hutuing  party,  an  amusement  which  the  in- 
creasing weakness  of  the  King  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vented.    Ren^e  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  her 
R* 


friend,  who,  throwiug  her  arras  round  her,  e^clMfirod' 
— "  Be  quick,  slumberer!  do  you  not  hear  the  bogles! 
Rise,  and  let  us  once  more  see  them  depart,  from  the 
balcony.  I,  you  know,  must  have  eyes  only  fof 
Don  Lewis  now.  Nay,  I  will  allow  you  toiookoo 
him  too,  provided  only  you  spare  a  glance  from  him 
now  and  then  to  the  fair  Caussade." 

"I  comprehend  you  not,  Diana,"  replied  the  Prin- 
cess, gazing  on  her  with  surprise.  "  But  be  it  so.  To 
please  you,  I  will  go,  though  I  have  bid  adien  to« 
pleasure."  But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  resigna- 
tion of  hfr  answer,  her  hand  trembled  so  that  she- 
could  scarcely  adjust  her  dress. 

"When  we  were  last  seated  here,"  said  Diana,  as* 
they  reached  the  balcony,  "how  different  wera  ifcen 
our  views-  You,  reconciled  to  an  unavoidable  foie, 
and  firmed  with  courage  to  meet  it,  dung  to  the  dreaj»-> 
ing  comfort  of  a  love,  which  I  (with  despair  inmyowa 
heart)  would  have  denied  to  you.  And  yet  you  toand> 
time,  amidst  your  own  anxieties,  to  speak  words  of- 
comfort  and  kindness  to  me.  That,  Renee,  I  caa» 
never  forget.  Now,  I  cheerful  and  happy — white 
you — however  little  your  fate  may  have  really  chaog- 
ed  since — you  have  become  melancholy.  Once  !• 
might  have  thought  you  in  the  right;  I  might  feavc) 
lent  my  aid  to  encourage  you  in  that  fee'ing.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  since  I  became  a  wife,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  less  rigorously  than  before  on  these  to^ici.' 
But  see,  look,  Prirrcess,  the  train  are  departing.  Caa»- 
sade  is  looking  up." 

"O  thoughtless  being!"  cried  Ren^, turning puL% 
and  drawing  back.    ' 

"Why  this  terror?"  said  the  Ducheefi,  surprised  at 
her  vehemence, 

"  Can  you  ask  that,  Diana,  when  your  lover  .so  near-  ■ 
ly  atoned  by  his  life  forsome  slight  attention;?,  pefha'pe 
a  few  unguarded  glances?     Ah  I  for  two  nights  pastf 
have  dreamt    that  I   saw  Caussade  rise  up   pale  aod 
bleeding  from  a  grave." 

"  You  were  resolved,  dear  Renee,  to  bring  back: 
Gonzaga  tome,  and  you  did  so — no  doubt  througfi  a 
little  false  play,  but  I  am  too  happy  at  the  eftd  to 
scrutinize  too  nicely  the  means,  now  that  it  is  past. 
Willingly  would  I  show  ray  gratitude — would  console 
you — would  actively  assist  you.  Tell  me,  then,  w^ 
are  you  more  melancholy  than  before  ?" 

"  Why  ?  Does  not  the  day  when  I  am  to  be  sacrific- 
ed approach  nearer  and  nearer.  What  have  ray  re- 
sistance, defiance  availed  ?  Has  not  my  brotiter al- 
ready pledged  my  consent  against  my  will — is  not  this 
hated  suitor  on  his  way  ?  Oh,  friend,  assist  me,  and  I 
will  adore  you.  Yes,  I  love  him  still,  this  fairCaua«ade,  . 
with  those  eyes  of  spirit  and  fire.  But  1  am  wat<'fae4S 
by  jealous  eyes — my  glances  can  no  longer  meet  ham 
— and  what,  after  all,  are  looks? — the  longing  heart 
asks  for  words — one  hour  of  happy  intercourse  ibra 
life  of  privation. — No,  believe  me,  if  1  despair  of  say 
destiny,  it  is  from  no  want  of  love.  Let  this  bride- 
groom, whom  they  force  upon  me,  come,  I  will  refuse 
him.  And  what  can  my  brother  do?  Deprive  me af 
life  '" 

•'  Renee — if  I  ara  to  assist  you,  be  reasonable-  Pro- 
voke not  your  brother., — Rather  avert  his  attention  IsfiMa 
you  by  submission.  Act  up  to  your  rank,  your  ■digai- 
ty.  Submit  to  the  sacrifice  with  resolution:  thean 
leave  it  to  your  friend  to  provide  for  your  happkneoB 
with  silence  and  fidelity." 

'Do  I  understand  you  aright — may  I  venture  to  «le> 
as  my  heart  would  dictate?  Shall  I  see  him  f  Speak 
to  him  ?     Where  ?  when  ?" 

"  Be  calm — remember  our  conditions.  When  yaa 
shall  appear  before  the  world  as  a  Princess,  as  lhe<d«a- 
tined  and  consenting  bride  of  the  English  Prince,  thaS 
day  yoM  shall  meet  Caussade  in  my  apartmenL" 

"1  am  a  princess,"  said  Ren^e,  lifting  up  hef  bead* 
proudly.     "  This  day  my  consent  shall   be  gi\ 
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Diana,  your  friendehip  gives  me  courage  for  all.  In 
your  apartment,  say  you  ?  Does  then  Gonzaga  know?" 
dropping  her  eyes,  and  almost  terrified. 

"  Heaven  forbid!  This  secret  is  not  for  him.  I  know 
the  purity  of  my  own  intentions  and  yours ;  but  ol 
such  matters  men  are  no  judges.  No  one,  not  even 
Gonzaga  himself,  shall  learn  of  me  aught  regarding 
you,  which  might  occasion  in  his  mind  a  shade  of  sus- 
picion :  But  I  know  the  hours  when  his  avocations 
demand  his  presence  in  the  castle,  and  by  means  o( 
the  stair,  which  you  know  so  well,  you  can  easily 
pass  into  my  chamber.  If  the  matter  is  to  be  com- 
municated to  any  one,  rather  let  it  be  to  the  Duchess- 
mother." 

Renee  had,  during  this  speech,  pressed  her  glow- 
ing cheek  to  the  bosom  of  her  friend.  "  Oh !  no- 
no  !"  she  exclaimed — "  and  Caussade  V 

"  Be  at  ease  ;  Gonzaga  confides  in  me.  Never  will 
I  unnecessarily  subject  his  confidence  in  me  to  trial ; 
but  here,  where  the  occasion  is  unavoidable,  where  a 
friends  happiness  is  at  slake,  I  must  run  the  risk." 

These  pages  must  not  betray  the  secrets  confided 
cmly  to  the  seal  of  friendship.  Thus  far  only  we 
blow,  that  more  than  one  interview  between  the 
Princess  and  her  lover  took  place  in  the  apartments 
of  Diana,  interviews  which  Renee's  consciousness  of 
her  own  dignity  would  have  rendered  perfectly  inno- 
cent, even  if  the  presence  of  Diana  had  not  afilbrded 
an  additional  security.  Renee  regained  her  cheerful- 
ness and  bloom,  like  a  flower  reviving  in  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun,  after  being  bent  to  the  groutxl  by 
the  heavy  showers  of  evening.  The  violence  of  her 
feelings  was  softened  :  it  is  true  that  an  occasional 
sigh  would  escape  her  when  the  subject  of  the  Eng- 
lish Prince  was  mentioned  ;  but  she  proceeded  to  se- 
lect her  wardrobe,  and  to  accept  the  congratulations 
of  the  Court,  with  a  pale  countenance,  indeed,  but 
with  the  composure  and  dignity  suited  to  her  rank. — 
In  the  court  circles,  where  Caussade  now  invarinbly 
appeared  in  the  train  of  the  king,  at  the  promenades, 
or  at  mass,  her  eye  no  longer  sought  her  lover. — She 
seemed  to  see  his  visage  in  her  heart,  to  which  alone 
her  looks  were  directed.  Caussade,  on  the  contrary, 
bpre  himself  with  a  look  of  triumph.  His  eye  sought 
her  neighbourhood,  if  not  herself;  and  if  occasionally  he 
thought  he  perceived  that  his  glance  was  watched, 
he  would  direct  it  somewhat  too  boldly  on  Diana, 
who,  AE  formerly,  was  generftUy  to  be  found  by  her 
tstde- 

There  were  not  wanting  many  who  watched  these 
looks  of  Caussade,  with  all  the  jealous  activity  o( 
hatred  and  envy.  They  were  not  slow  to  infer  a  se- 
cret understanding,  between  him  and  the  Duchess. — 
Even  before  the  honeymoon  was  over,  rumours  be- 
gan to  spread  about  the  Court  of  secret  visits  paid  by 
Caussade  to  the  Duchesses's  apartment  in  the  absentee 
of  the  Duke  ;  these  rumours  did  not  iivieed  reach  the 
parties  chiefly  concerned,  but  hints  were  mysteriously 
given  to  the  Duchess-mother,  which,  however,  she 
seemed  resolved  not  to  understand.  It  was  then  de- 
baled  among  the  self  called  confideoiial  friends  of  the 
Duke,  with  great  appearance  of  affectionate  zeal,  and 
in  reality  with  secret  satisfaction,  whether  it  was  not 
their  duty  to  make  him  aware  of  the  reports  which 
prevailed.  At  last  they  did  venture  give  him  a  hint 
of  them.  He  treated  them  with  a  calm  smile  of  con- 
tempt. 

"  Caussade,"  said  he,  when  the  subject  had  been 
alluded  to  with  some  warmth  by  an  Italian  Count;  a 
relation  of  his  own— "  Caussade  has  been  ray  page; 
be  is  bound  to  me  by  many  ties.  He  has — between 
ottrselves-^eaved  my  life.  I  feel  that  in  ray  own 
case  I  shoiild  be  incapable  of  entertaining  a  thought 
of  love  towards  the  wife  of  bin*  oa  whom  I  had 
eeai^ved  auch  an  Qblig»tion.    StoU  I  think  mote 


meanly  of  him  than  myself?     Must  I  suspect  my  wife 

because  Caussade  is  the  handsomest  man  at  Court 

[  grant  my  own  inferiority  in  that  respect ;  but  1  rale 
myself  too  highly  in  others  lo  yield  to  such  (ears." 

"  But  Caussade,"  cried  another,  "  it  is  said,  has 
himself  boasted  of  the  favour  in  which  he  stands  wilh 
the  Duchess." 

"  I  believe  it  not ;  even  that  testifies  in  favour  of 
my  wife.  She  is  too  prudent  to  bestow  htr  favours  on 
any  one  who  would  be  weak  enough  to  boast  of  it." 

Tranquil  as  the  Duke  appeared,  he  could  not  but 
feel  secretly  annoyed  at  these  injurious  reports,  the 
more  so  that  he  could  not  dii-guise  from  himself  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Dwchess  did,  in  some  measure,  ap- 
pear to  give  countenance  to  them.  He  had  occasion- 
ally ob.served  glances  on  the  part  of  Caussade  too 
much  resembling  those  which  had  annoyed  him 
when  he  thought  hsmself  unrequited ;  and  yet  had 
not  Diana  in  that  case  convinced  him  of  the  ground- 
lessness of  his  suspicions?  was  it  not  possible  ihat, 
recollecting  his  vow,  she  was  disposed  to  put  his  con- 
fidence in  her  faith  to  the  test  ?  And  if  so,  wag  it 
consistent  with  his  chivalrous  conscientiousness  to 
grieve  her  feelings  by  mistrust? 

An  incident,  however,  shortly  after  occurred,  cal- 
culated to  shake  his  confidence  in  his  own  firmness. 
One  afternoon  after  the  banquet,  when  the  King 
found  him.self  somewhat  better  than  usual,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  cheerful  circle,  a  courier  suddenly 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  English  bridegroom 
had  landed  in  France,  and  might  be  expected  the 
following  evening.  Charles,  who  had  latterly  been 
much  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Princess,  and 
began  to  think,  from  her  submission  to  his  will,  that 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  her  intended  bridegroom 
would  now  no  longer  be  disagreeable  to  her,  invited 
several  of  the  circle,  and  among  others  the  Duke's  Ita- 
lian relation,  to  accompany  him  to  the  Princess's  apart- 
ment to  communicate  the  news.  The  plan  of  which 
was  no  sooner  formed  than  executed;  but  on  reaching 
htr  apartments,  they  learned  that  she  had  gone  to 
those  of  the  Duchess.  The  King  understood  from  this 
that  she  had  gone  lo  visit  the  Duchess  Gonzaga.  The 
party  acc-ordingly  followed  in  that  direction. 

The  anxiety  of  love  had  outstripped  the  courier.— 
The  Princess  had  learned  the  painful  intelligence  an 
hour  before  the  King,  and  had  almost  given  way  be- 
neath this  disaster.  She  had  already  cemmunicated 
to  her  lover  her  resolve,  that  from  the  moment  heir 
intended  husband  appeared,  ihey  should  never  meet 
again  ;  and  she  felt  sh6  could  not  deny  to  him  and  to 
herself  the  consolation  of  a  last  interview  before  the 
actual  arrival  of  the  English  Prince.  She  felt  that 
for  this  purpose  not  a  mon>ent  was  to  be  lost.  She 
foresaw  that  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  his  arrival 
was  publicly  communicated,  every  hour,  every  instant 
of  her  time  would  he  occupied  with  troublesome  du- 
ties which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
view. By  means  of  the  Duchess  only,  through  whom 
Caussade  had  communicated  the  intelligence,  could 
her  purpose  be  effected  ;  and  though  she  felt  that  ihe 
hour  was  an  uncommon  and  unseemly  one,  she  deter- 
tnined  to  brave  every  thing,  and  once  more  to  meet 
Caussade  in  the  Duchess's  apartments  ere  they  parted 
for  ever. 

Caussade  was  already  waiting.  Renee,  crossing 
with  stealthy  steps  the  apartment  of  the  Duchess-mo- 
ther, entered  by  the  private  stair  which  had  been  the 
former  bed-room  of  the  Duke,  which  Diana  had  now 
selected  as  her  ordinary  sitting-room,  when  the 
Duchess's  attendant,  knocking  hastily  at  ihtj  outer- 
door,  announced  that  the  King  was  approaching  from 
the  Princeas's  apartments.  Both  ladies  stood  for  an 
instant  confounded  :  the  next  moment  the  Ducheai 
exelainied,  "  Quick,  Renee — back  to  the  Duches8'ino« 
ther" — and  almoel  pushed  her  out  by  the  tepestrf  door. 
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"And  you? — he?"  stararaered  the  Princess. 

"I  am  conscious  of  no  crime — only  begone — 
away!" 

"I  must  remain,  generous  friend,"  cried  Caussade, 
■"but  fear  no  suspicion." 

He  had  dropt  on  his  kne©  in  the  excitement  of  his 
feeling,  when  the  door  opened.  He  sprang  up,  and 
with  such  rapidity,  that  although  the  king  perceived 
bis  kneeling  attitude,  those  who  lijUowed  could 
scarcely  say  that  they  perceived  his  change  o;  pos- 
ture. The  king  cast  a  look  of  indignation  on  Caus- 
sade, and  then  an  inquiring  glance  round  the  cham- 
ber. "Pardon,  Duchess,"  said  he,  "this  unceremonious 
intrusion.     I  thought  to  find  my  sister  here." 

Diana,  thus  found,  for  the  first  time  in  the  company 
of  a  stranger  youth,  and  feeling  the  peril  in  which  her 
reputation  was  placed,  turned  pale,  as  she  faintly  said, 
"Site  is  probably  with  the  Duchess-mother.  She  is 
not  with  me." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  king  inveluntarily, 
breathing  more  freely.  "Your  pardon — I  go  in  search 
of  her." 

He  lefl  the  chamber  quietly  with  his  train;  but  as 
ho  went  the  Italian  CourU  found  tijue  to  whi»per  to 
Cawsade,  with  a  sneer  of  contempt — "Behind  the 
palace,  afiej  dusk,  I  shall  avenge  my  cousin's  honour." 

^He  himself,  methinks,  were  the  person  to  do  so," 
replied  Cauasade,  in  the  same  tone;  "^o  aiatter;  I  shall 
avenge  the  injuries  of  his  wife." 

Notwithstanding  her  conaciousness  of  innocence, 
Diana  for  the  first  time  began  seriously  to  feel  that 
iBAocence  itself  must  pay  regard  to  appearances;  and 
with  the  painful  feeling  that  she  had  given  her  hus- 
band apparent  cause  for  distrust,  she  anxiously  awaited 
hi».  arrival,  determined  to  unload  her  heart,  and  to 
commimicate  to  him  all  her  anxiety.  She  waited, 
however,  in  vain;  with  every  quarter  of  an  hour  her 
anxiety  increased,  but  still  he  ca^me  not. 

The  scene  in  the  Duchess's  apartments  had  awak- 
eued  too  strong  a  sensation,  not  to  find  its  way  speedi- 
ly to  the  ears  of  the  Duke.  As  he  listened  to  the  tale, 
the  glow  of  indignation  more  thap  once  Hushed  his 
face;  he  cleoched  his  fists;  but  again  resuming  his 
oomposure — ".\nd  yet,"  cried  be,  "I  know  she  is  in- 
nocent. I  will  not  yield  to  mistrust.  Tell  me  a 
handsome  woman  in  Paris,  at  whose  feet  some  fool 
has  oot  thrown  himself  when  he  found  an  opportunity. 
True,  his  presumption  calls  for  punishment,  and  it 
is^l  have  it." 

"It  has  been  punished  by  this  time,"  cried  the 
brother  of  the  Italian  Count.  "My  brother  has  chal- 
lenged him,  and  by  this  time  the  contest  is  decided." 

"I  grieve  on  your  brother's  account,"  said  Gonzaga, 
with  a  frown,  "that  such  should  be  the  case;  for  if 
Caussade's  sword  reaches  him  not,  he  must  meet 
mine.  I  will  teach  him  not  to  interfere  uncalled  for 
where  my  hornmr  is  coaceined,  and  I  am  here  to  do 
myself  right." 

At  this  moment  the  brother  eotered  enraged.  Caus- 
sade had  broken  his  appointment;  and  when  his  oppo- 
nent inquired  after  him  at  the  place,  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  just  betbre  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
eS;  raobt  probably  he  had  taken  to  flight. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Duke  was  now  be- 
sieged on  all  sides.  The  gi»ilt  of  his  wife  seemed  to 
be  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable  by  the 
flight  of  the  alleged  paranwur.  He  was  incited  by 
his  friends  lo  every  possible  step — to  revenge — to 
feperation— to  imprisonment  of  the  guilty.  A  thou- 
9and  trifling  occurrences,  which  had  formerly  appear- 
ed in  a  milder  light,  w-ere  now  misrepreseitted,  and 
exhibited  to  him  undar  their  mo^t  envenomed  aspect 
B»  felt,  at  len^^th.  thai,  further  wavering  must  appear 
iiamanliy  delajf .  or  the  mere  dotage  of  afiection. 

"  3*  it  «0k"  he  exelftioied  at-  eace,  "  I  will  aveoge 
myself.     Away  with  divorce — intpEiaouQeni;  thetf 


may  suit  the  populace.  The  unsullied  honour  of  a 
Duke  demaiwJs  blood — death.  Ero  lo-«U)rrow's  svui 
rises  I  shall  have  satisfaction.  Ye  shall  be  witnesses 
— ^judges,  as  well  as  me.  Mean  time,"  added  he, 
with  a  wild  look,  "  give  orders  for  the  banquet;  let 
us  have  wine  and  revelry !  To  move  to  our  revenge 
with  a  heavy  heart  would  argue  a  consciousntss  tha4 
that  vengeance  was  an  unjust  one.  Why  stare  ye  at 
me  so  ?  Am  I  not  doing  all  ye  ask  of  me — and  more  ?'* 

The  Duke  returned  not  this  night  to  his  residence, 
though  never  before,  since  his  marriage,  had  Diana 
missed  him  from  her  side.  She  passed  the  night 
awake  and  in  tears. 

Mean  time,  in  the  noisy  circle  of  relations  and 
friends  which  surrounded  the  Duke,  he  appeared  the 
gayest  of  all.  To  the  rest,  the  wine  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  relish,  and  an  irresistible  feeling  of  melancholy 
spread  over  the  company.  With  the  first  glimmer  of 
morning  the  Duke  gave  the  signal  to  rise.  They  all 
followed  him  silently  to  his  apartments  in  the  palaiee 
and  to  his  chamber.  After  contemplatiiEkg,  not  wiihr 
out  shuddering,  but  without  speaking,-~for  the  earnest 
and  imperious  eye  of  Gonzaga  awed  them  into  sileoee 
— the  preparations  for  his  revenge,  which  he  weat 
about  with  a  terrible  composure,  they  advanced, 
headed  by  Gonzaga  and  two  bearing  torches,  into  the 
sleeping  room  of  the  Duchess.  The  Duke  himself,  ia 
whose  bearing  not  the  slightest  tremour  was  observaf 
ble,  bore  in  his  hand  a  salver,  on  which  was  placed  a 
dagger  and  a  cup  evidently  filled  with  poison.  Thus 
they  advanced  to  the  bed. 

The  Ducheds  raised  herself,  pale  and  staring  in  as> 
tonishmeut  at  the  unexpected  intrusiofh. 

"  Diana,"  said  the  Duke,  mournfully,  "  you  are  ao 
cused  of  infidelity — nay,  in  the  opinion  of  these  gtei^ 
tlemen,  convicted  of  it.  My  honour  demands  revenge 
and  punishment/  The  first,  this  steel  planted  in  the 
heart  of  your  seducer  shall  procure  me ;  the  tatter, 
this  cup  of  poison,  destined  for  you,  shall  ensure.  An- 
swer me  nothing,"  he  continued,  as  she  made  a  move- 
ment with  her  lips  to  speak.  "  Nothing  you  can  sey, 
can  sliake  ray  resolve.  Reraembering  my  belief  in 
you,  if  you  feel  yourself  innocent  drain  the  eup  with 
calmness  ;  it  is  guilt  alone  that  need  feav  death." 

A  deadly  paleness  for  a  moment  overspread  the 
cheek  of  the  Duchess.  But  soon  with  a  calm  and  al- 
most celestial  smile,  and  a  Ux>k  that  sank  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  all  present,  she  stretched,  out  her<  baud 
and  took  the  cup. 

"  I  drink,  my  Lewis,"  said  she>  "  since  yotk  deetre 
it.  But  listen  to  ray  last  prayer.  Castaway  that  dag- 
ger; let  me  be  the  only  sacrifice.  Preiaise  me  at 
least,"  she  added,  as  she  eb<«e£ved  Gonsaga's  troubled 
look,  "  not  to  use  it  for  three  days." 

Gonzaga.  with  a  restless  and  sorrowful  glance,  nod- 
ded consent.  Gazing  on  him  with  composure,  she 
drank  the  potion.  When  the  cup  was  half  draioeif, 
the  Duke  exclaimed,  "  Slop!  the  rest  is  mine.  I 
have  sworn  that  I  would  not  overlive  the  convictioa 
of  innocence." 

"  Gonzaga !"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  away  what 
remained  in  the  cup,  "  live  if  you  can; my  innocence 
will  survive  me.  Never  have  I  oflended  agftiaat 
yoii-" 

"  Bethink  thee,"  said  the  Doke,  sternlyi-— "  bethiuk 
thee.  Death  already  flaps  hi»  wing  above  youc  head. 
Die  not  with  a  falsehood  on  your  lips.  Man  will  lie 
to  save  life,  while  it  may  be  saved ;  but'  when  salvfiw 
tion  is  past  hope,  truth  resumesi  ita  rigl^e.  Are  yea 
guiltless?" 

"  I  am,  Gonaaga !" 

'^  Is  she  ?"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  tunnogg  Ut  the  revfc 
"  See  yeu  thie  serene,  uncloiided  loelb  Can  tfiis  wmk 
man  'om  gutilty  7" 

"  Oh !  i»o,  iv> ! '  exckuMied  ei\  anil,  jfnoiig  aad  elA< 
wiokmg,  on  theic  kneee  by  the-  bedeidtb  wtegi  9km4' 
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"To  this,  then,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "ye  have 
brought  me — lo  despair  and  death,  because  J  was  a 
fool  like  you,  and  unworthy  of  this  pure  angel,  like 
yourselves.  Begoiie!  Ye  are  no  relations  of  mine. 
But  you,  Diana,"  and  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  calm- 
ness •'  shake  off  the  fear  of  death.  I  have  not  lost  my 
confidence  in  you.  The  cup  you  drank  of  was  inno 
cent  as  is  your  life.  O  pardon  me  ihat  1  was  under 
the  necessity  of  agitating  you  with  this  terror;  but 
you  yourself  compelled  me  to  let  all  the  world  behold 
you  in  ihe  same  light  in  which  I  see  you  myself." 

He  threw  his  left  arm  round  his  astonished  wife, 
'while  with  his  right  he  motioned  to  his  companions 
to  retire.  When  they  had  retired — "  You  may  ask 
me,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  wife,  *'  why  I  have  done 
this,  and  I  may  well  answer,  dearest  Diana,  why  such 
reckless  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  prudent  wife?  Even 
virtue  must  borrow  its  lustre  in  some  measure  from 
appearances  i  and  ray  wife  ought  not  to  neglect  them 
The  King,  I  am  told,  surprised  Caussade  in  your  apart- 
ment, and  on  his  knees  before  you." 

**  Dearest  Lewis,"  answered  Diana,  "  I  have  indeed 
offended  against  your  love,  but  I  was  compelled  tpdo 
so  that  I  might  not  commit  a  greater  offence  against 
friendship.  But  after  what  has  happened,  I  owe  you 
a  full  explanation.  JNever  on  one  occasion  was  I 
alone  with  Caussade — for  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  King  entered — the  Princess  Renee  had  taken  her 
departure" 

"  In  God's  name !"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  springing 
up  in  surprise. 

"  Fear  nothing.  The  Princess's  bridegroom  has 
arrived.  Duty  will  now  banish  love.  Caussade  shall 
appear  here  no  more.  The  Kiiig  himself  cannot 
chide  me;  for  has  not  he,  have  not  you,  directed  me 
in  all  things  to  be  obedient  lo  the  desires  of  the  Prin- 
cess? Wlu'n  the  wedding  is  over  I  shall  appear  jus- 
tified in  your  eyes,  ay,  and  in  those  of  your  blood- 
thirsty friends.V 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  message 
from  the  King,  who  felt  himself  worse,  having  been 
wearied  out  by  the  preparations  of  the  day  before  for 
the  reception  of  the  English  guest.  The  Duke  Gon- 
zaga  was  directed,  along  with  several  of  the  courtiers, 
to  set  out  to  meet  the  Prince  to  conduct  him  to  his 
residence,  and  thence,  as  soon  as  he  wished  it,  to  the 
royal  presence.  He  started  without  delay.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Duchess  was  sent  for  by  the  Princess. 
More  than  ever  at  this  trying  moment  did  Renee  feel 
the  want  of  her  friend's  ericouraging  and  soothing 
converse.  Every  instant,  however,  tiieir  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted.  Pitiable,  in  truth,  seemed  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  Princess,  compelled  with 
heavy  heart  to  wear  the  appearance  of  composure, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  which  she  tried  to  smother 
under  a  smile,  to  attend  to  the  thousand  little  minutiee 
of  the  bri  111  preparations. 

Yet;  in  sDit3  of  her  sorrow  curiosity  maintained  its 
right.  '  Ii3  grew  pale,  indeed,  when  as  evening  be- 
gan to  darken,  the  din  of  music  and  the  glare  of 
torches  announced  the  arrival  of  her  bridegroom:  but 
speedily  a  confidential  messenger  was  despatched  to 
bring  back  news  of  the  Prince's  external  appearance. 
The  answer  which  was  brought — though  evidently 
as  favoural)le  as  possible,  was  not  encouraging.  He 
did  not,  said  the  messenger, resemble  his  portrait:  he 
was  older  and  more  dignified,  yet  not  handsomer. 
Gonzaga's  gloomy  countenance,  as  he  some  time  after- 
wards entered  her  chamber,  seemed  the  herald  of 
any  thing  but  good  fortune.  He  had  spoken  to  the 
Prince,  and  had  conductec^  him  to  court:  and  his  ac- 
count corresponded  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the 
page.  He  came  to  announce  that  the  King  intended 
himself  to  be  present  the  next  day  al  the  ceremony  of 
presentation  ;  and  had  sent  him  to  learn  at  what  hour 
the  Princess -could  receive  them.     Renee  threw  her 


arms  about  Diana's  neck,  who  received  from  her 
husband  without  difficulty  permission  to  remain  with 
her  friend  till  the  meeting. 

The  decisive  morning  at  last  arrived;  and  as  the 
appointed  hour  struck,  the  Princess,  beautiful  in  spite 
of  her  palene.<«s  and  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes, 
which,  evert  thus  shaded,  wutshone  the  lustre  of  the 
diamonds  which  covered  her  dress,  entered  the  hall, 
a  pictu  e  of  rfsignation,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess 
and  her  ladies.  The  King  and  Queen  with  their 
attendants,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  court  were  already 
assembled.  The  King  advanced  towards  his  sister 
with  a  smile,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Obedience 
meets  reward." 

The  words  sounded  in  her  ear  like  mockery;  she 
could  not  lift  up  her  eyes,  in  which  she  felt  the  thick- 
ly gathering  tears.  Scarcely  had  she.  supported  by 
Diana's  arm,  taken  the  place  assigned  lo  her,  when  a 
murmur  through  the  hall  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom.  An  indescribable  feeling  of  agony  began 
to  overpower  her;  she  saw  nothing — she  heard  no- 
thing more;  when  the  folding  doors  unclosed,  all 
grew  black  before  her  eyes.  She  first  awoke  out  of 
her  dream  on  hearing  an  involuntary  shout,  in  which 
Gonzaga's  voice  was  perceptible.  The  King  was 
standing  before  her  with  the  Prince  in  his  hand.  She 
felt  she  must  raise  her  eyes  to  him;  but  she  seemed 
turned  to  stone  again  when  in  the  bridegroom  she 
recognised,  in  the  apparel  of  a  Prince — Caussade. 

"Can  my  fair  bride,"  said  he,  kneeling,  "pardon 
ihe  precipitation  with  which  I  sought  in  disguise  to 
gain  her  affection?  Had  I  read  dislike  in  her  looks 
I  would  have  remained  unknown.  Since  yesterday 
evening  the  King  knows  of  my  secret;  the  Duke  of 

,  who  yesterday  made  his  entrance  under  ray 

name,  informed  him  of  all. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Court,  the  joyful  surprise 
of  Gonzaga,  the  confusion  of  his  relatives,  who, 
though  not  yet  informed  of  all,  began  to  form  plausi- 
ble conjectures  as  to  the  truth,  exceeded  not  the 
union  of  all  these  three  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the 
bride ;  the  bloom  returned  to  her  cheek,  the  lustre  to 
her  eye;  yet  the  magic  suddenness  of  this  revolution 
made  her  feel  a  seriousness — in  which  delight  seemed 
blended  with  melancholy. 

The  dream  of  her  life  had  been  unexpectedly 
realized  :  love  and  duty,  by  the  strangest  combination 
of  circumstances,  reconciled;  the  future  spread  in 
sunny  prospects  before  her;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
past  threw  a  not  impleasing  shadow  across  that  sun- 
shine; and  tempering  the  natural  gayety  and  levity  of 
her  disposition,  impressed  her  with  the  conviction  that 
henceforth  the  Princess  of  England  would  be  wiser 
and  better  than  the  Prihcess  of  France. 


Affecting  Anecdote  of  an  Algerine  Captain. 
— An  Algerine  Captain  had  been  taken  during  a  pi- 
ratical incursion  by  a  French  vessel,  whose  commander 
had  treated  him  with  marked  humanity  and  kindness 
during  his  captivity,  and  had  at  last  restored  him  to 
liberty.  The  Algerine  recognised  this  officer  in  the 
person  of  one  of  the  victims  they  were  in  the  act  of 
tying  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  He  instantly  flew  to  the 
Dey,  implored  the  Frenchman's  pardon,  and  stated  the 
motives  which  made  him  sue  for  his  life.  The  fero- 
cious Dey  refused  to  listen  to  him  and  ordered  the  can- 
non to  be  fired.  The  Algerine  unhesitatingly  threw 
himself  upon  the  Frenchman,  embraced  him,  and 
closely  pressing  him  in  his  arms,  turned  to  the  gunner, 
and  calndy  said,  "  Fire  !  since  I  cannot  save  my  bene* 
factor!  shall  die  with  him."  All  the  spectators  were 
affected  at  this  sight ;  the  gunner  withdrew,  and  the 
people  rescued  the  Frenchman  in  spite  of  the  Dey, 
who,  though  unmoved,  at  the  scene,  was  unable  to  op- 
pose any  resistance. 
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THE  UNLUCKY  PRESENT 


A  Rev.  (?)  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  I 
lived  within  the  present  century,  was  one  of  lho-,e 
unhappy  persons,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  a  well 
known  Scottish  adage,  "  can  never  see  green  cheese 
but  their  een  reels."  He  was  extremely  covetous,  and 
that  not  only  of  nice  articles  of  food,  but  of  many 
other  things  which  do  not  generally  excite  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  human  heart.  The  following  fact  is  in 
corroboration  of  this  assertion: — Being  on  a  visit  one 
day  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  pnrishioners,  a  poor 
lonely  widow,  living  in  a  moorland  part  of  the  pariah, 
he  became  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  a  little  cast- 
iron  pot,  which  happened  at  the  time  to  be  lying  on 
the  hearth,  full  of  potatoes  for  the  poor  woman's  din- 
ner, and  that  of  her  children.  He  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  such  a  nice  little  pot — it  was  a  perfect  con- 
cit  of  a  thing — it  was  a  gem — no  pot  on  earth  could 
match  it  in  symmetry — it  was  an  object  altogether 
perfectly  lovely.  '*  Dear  sake !  minister,"  said  the 
widow,  quite  overpowered  by  the  reverend  man's 
commendations  of  her  pot;  "if ye  like  the  pot  sae 
Tveel  as  a'  that,  I  beg  ye'll  let  me  send  it  to  the 
manse.  It's  a  kind  o' orra  (superfluous)  pot  wi'  us; 
for  we've  a  bigger  ane,  that  we  use  for  ordinar,  and 
that's  mair  convenient  every  way  for  us.  Sae  ye'll 
}U3t  lak  a  present  o't.  I'll  send  it  ower  the  morn  wi' 
Jumie,  when  he  gangs  to  the  schule." — "  Oh!"  said 
the  minister,  "  I  can  by  no  means  permit  tfou  to  be  at 
so  much  trouble.  Since  you  are  so  go. id  as  to  give 
me   the  pot,  I'll  just  carry  it  home  with  me  in  my 


hand.  I'm  so  much  taken  with  it,  indeed,  that  I  would 
really  prefer  carrying  it  myself"  After  much  alter- 
cation between  the  minister  and  the  widow  on  this 
delicate  point  of  politeness,  it  was  agreed  ihat  he 
should  carry  home  the  pot  himself. 

Off  then  he  trudged,  bearing  this  curious  little  culi- 
nary article,  alternately  in  his  hand  and  under  his 
arm.  as  seemed  most  conven-ent  to  him.  Uniortu- 
nately,  the  day  was  warm,  and  the  way  long;  so  that 
he  became  heartily  tired  of  his  burthen  before  he  got 
halfway  home.  Under  these  distressing  circum- 
siances,  it  struck  him,  that,  if,  instead  of  carrying  the 
pot  awkwardly  at  one  side  of  his  person,  he  were  to 
carry  it  on  his  head,  the  burthen  would  be  greatly 
lightened  ;  the  princ  pies  of  natural  philosophy,  which 
lie  had  learned  at  college,  informing  him,  that  when 
a  load  presses  directly  and  immediately  upon  any  ob- 
ject, it  is  far  less  onfirous  than  when  it  hangs  at  the 
remotest  end  of  a  lever.  Accordingly, doffing  his  hat, 
which  he  resolved  to  carry  home  in  his  hand,  and 
having  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  brow,  he  clap- 
ped  tiie  pot,  in  inverted  fashion,  upon  his  head,  where, 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,  it  figured  much  like  Mam- 
brino's  helmet  upon  the  ciazed  capital  of  Don  Quixote, 
only  a  great  deal  more  magnificent  in  shape  and  di- 
mensions. There  was,  at  first,  much  relief  and  much 
comfort  in  this  new  mode  of  carrying  the  pot ;  but 
mark  the  result.  The  unfortunate  minister  having 
taken  a  by-path,  to  escape  observation,  found  himself, 
when  still   a  good  way  from  home,  under  the  neces- 


sity of  leapingf  over  a  ditch,  which  intercepted  him, 
in  passing  from  one  field  to  another.  He  jumped;  but 
surely  no  jump  was  ever  taken  so  completely  in,  or,  at 
least,  into,  the  dark  as  this.  The  concussion  given  to 
his  person  in  descending  caused  the  helmet  to  become 
a  hood ;  the  pol  slipped  down  over  his  face,  and  rest- 
ing with  the  rim  upon  his  neck,  stuck  fast  there  ;  en- 
closing his  whole  head  as  completely  as  ever  was 
knight  incased  ia  his  coat  oi  mail.  What  was  worst 
of  a  I,  the  n'>8e,  which  had  permitted  the  pot  to  slip 
down  over  it,  withstood  every  desperate  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  its  proprietor,  to  make  it  slip  back  again; 
IhAconlracted  part,  or  neck,  of  the  patera,  beirig  of 
such  a  peculiar  formation  as  to  cling  fast  to  the  base  of 
the  nose,  although  it  had  found  no  difficulty  in  gliding 


along  its  hypoiheniise.  Was  ever  minister  in  a  worse 
plight?  Was  there  ever  contretemps  so  unlucky? 
Did  ever  any  man  so  effectually  hoodwink  himself, 
or  so  thoroughly  shut  his  eyes  to  the  plain  light  of 
nature  ?  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  place  was 
lonely;  the  way  difficult  and  dangerous;  human  re- 
lief was  remote,  almost  beyond  reach.  It  was  im- 
possible even  to  cry  for  help;  or,  if  a  cry  could  be 
uttered,  it  might  reach,  in  deafening  reverberation, 
the  ear  of  the  utterer,  but  it  would  not  travel  twelve 
inches  farther  in  any  direction.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  case,  the  unhappy  sufferer  soon  found 
great  difficulty  in  breathing  What  with  the  heat 
occasioned  by  the  beating  of  the  sun  on  the  metal, 
and  what  with  the  frequent  return  of  the  same  heated 
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air  to  his  lungs,  he  was  in  the  iitmost  danger  of  suf- 
focation. Every  thing  considered,  it  seemed  likely 
that,  if  he  did  not  chance  to  be  relieved  by  some  acci- 
dental wayfarer,  there  would  soon  be  "  dealh  in  the 
pot." 

The  instinctive  love  of  life,  however,  is  omni-pre- 
valent;  and  even  very  stupid  people  have  been  found, 
when  put  to  the  push  by  strong  and  imminent  peril, 
to  exhibit  a  degree  of  presence  of  mind,  and  exert  a 
degree  of  energy  far  aliove  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  them,  or  what  they  were  ever  known  to 
exhibit,  or  exert,  under  ordinary  circumstancef?.  So 
it  was  with  the  pot-ensconced  minister.  Pressed  by 
the  urgency  of  his  distresses,  he  fortunately  recollected 
that  there  was  a  smith's  shop  at  the  distance  of  aboui 
a  mile  across  the  fields,  where,  if  he  could  reach  it 
before  the  period  of  suffocation,  he  might  possibly  find 
relief.  Deprived  of  his  eyesight,  he  acted  only  as  a 
man  of  feeling,  and  went  on  as  cautiously  as  he  could, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Half  crawling,  half  sliding 
over  ridge  and  furrow,  ditch  and  hedge,  somewhat 
like  Satan  floundering  over  chaos,  the  unhappy  minis- 
ter travelled  with  all  possible  speed,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  guess,  in  the  direction  of  the  place  of  refuge. 
I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  conceive  the  surprise,  the 
mirth,  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  smith,  and  all  the 
haogers-on  of  the  smiddy,  when,  at  length,  torn  and 


worn,  faint  and  exhausted,  blind  and  breathless,  the 
unfortunate  man  arrived  at  the  place,  and  let  them 
know  (raiher  by  signs  than  by  words)  the  circum- 
siances  of  his  case.  In  the  words  of  an  old  Scottish 
song, — 

"  Out  cam  the  godeman,  and  high  he  shouted  ,• 
Out  cam  the  gudewifc,  and  low  she  louled ; 
And  a'  ihe  town  neighbuurs  were  gathered  about  it; 
And  there  was  he,  1  irow." 

The  merriment  of  the  company,  however,  soon  gave 
way  to  consideralions  of  humanity.  Ludicrous  aa 
was  the  minister,  with  such  an  object  where  his  head 
should  have  been,  and  with  the  leet  of  the  pot  point- 
ing upwards,  like  the  horns  of  the  great  enemy,  it 
was,  neveriheless.  necessary  that  he  should  be  speedily 
restored  to  his  ordinary  conditior),  if  it  were  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  might  continue  to  live  He 
was  accordingly,  at  his  own  request,  led  into  the 
smiihy,  muliiiudes  flocking  around  to  tender  hira  their 
kindest  offices,  or  to  witness  the  process  of  release; 
and,  having  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  anvil,  the 
sraiih  lost  no  time  in  seizing  and  poising  his  goodly 
fr»rgehammer.  "  Will  I  come  sair  on,  minister  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  considerate  man  of  ir«n,  in  at  the  brink  of 
the  pot.  *'  As  sair  as  ye  like,"  was  the  minister's  aa- 
swer;  "  better  a  chap  i  iho  chafts  than  die  for  wan$ 


of  breath."  Thus  permitted,  the  man  let  fall  a  blow, 
which  fortunately  broke  the  pot  in  pieces,  without 
hurting  the  head  which  it  enclosed,  as  the  cook-raaid 
breaks  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  without  bruising  the 
delicate  food  within.     A  few  minutes  of  the  clear 


air,  and  a  glass  from  the  gudewife's  bottle,  restored 
the  unfortunate  man;  but,  assuredly,  the  incident  is 
one  of  those  which  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of 
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Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine> 

That  gladdened  late  ihe  skies; 
And  tier  pennon  that  kissed  the  iak:  moonshine, 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 

Had  pealed  along  the  deep, 
And,jfnoiirrifully  the  rising  sun 

Looked  o'er  ihe  tide-worn  sleep. 
A  bark,  from  India's  coral  strand. 

Before  the  rushing  blast, 
Had  veiled  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 

And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 


The  queenly  ship  I — brave  hearts  had  striven, 

And  true  ones  died  with  her! 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven, 

Like  floating  gossamer ! 
We  saw  her  proud  Hag  struck  that  morn, 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas, 
Her  helm  beat  down,  her  deck  uptorn,— - 

And  sikdder  things  than  these ! 


We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away ; 

The  rocks  with  pearl  were  sown; 
And,  strangely  sad,  the  niby's  ray 

Flashed  out  o'er  fretted  stone; 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er. 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze. 
And  gorgeous  robes, — but  oh  !  that  shore 

Had  sadder  sights  than  these ! 

We  saw  the  strong  man,  still  and  low, 

A  croBhed  reed  thrown  aside ! 
Yet,  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died  ! 
And  near  him  on  the  sea-weed  lay, 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept, 
But  well  our  gushing  hearts  might  say, 

That  there  a  mother  slept. 


For  her  pale  arms  a  bobe  had  pressed 

With  such  a  wieathing  grasp, 
Billows  had  dashed  o'er  thai  fund  breast. 

Yet  not  undone  the  clasp! 
Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 

To  wrap  the  fair  child's  form, 
Where  still  their  wet,  long  streamers  olung, 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiful,  midst  that  wild  scene. 

Gleamed  up  the  boy's  dead  face, 
Like  Slumber's,  trustingly  serene. 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head, 

With  half-shut  violet  eye; — 
He  had  known  little  of  her  dread, 

Nought  of  her  agony ! 

Oh,  human  love!  whose  yearning  heart 

Through  all  things  vainly  true, 
SostampH  upen  thy  mortal  part, 

Its  pasHionate  adieu ! 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot, 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 
Wher*  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  not 

Th«  moaniag  of  the  sm! 


THE    TIMES. 
By  Cockney  Bob. 
Oh  !  times  is  werry  'ard  indeed. 
They  cant  be  not  no  'arder; 
My  pockets  I  can't  hinterlard, 

And  empty  his  ray  larder. 
The  Banks  vont  discount,  so  they  vont 

Its  wery  bad  behaving — 
They've  all  lurn'd  into  barber  shops, 

Aiidjleece  a  cove  by  sJiaving. 

And  flour  is  ris — and  so  is  beef. 

They  say  they  can't  be  riser  ; 

Oh  !  vot  a  dreadful  pressure  'tis, 

I  hope  it  vont  be  tiser. 
All  trades  is  struck  for  'igher  pay, 
And  panic's  struck  the  nation; 
My  baker's  struck  and  vants  the  dust. 

And  i'm  struck  vith  wexation. 
Yet  I  will  try  to  brave  it  hout, 

'  Cause  I  aint  no  flincher ; 
The  times  is  pinching  to  be  sure, 

Tht7  cant  t>e  not  no  pincher. 
The  met<;hant  valks  habout  the  streets. 

As  if  'is  dand  r's  risen  ; 
He  vonts  to  make  'is  bussum  friend 

Security  of 'in'n. 
But  friends  is  shy  and  rather  rare. 

Summit  like  vinter  roses, 
I've  tried  the  game  on  five  or  six. 

And  knowses  vot  I  knowses ; 
And  if  von  lives  bin  'is  hown  'ouse. 

He's  got  to  pay  'is  taxes — 
And  money's  three  per  cent  a  day. 

That's  vot  the  broker  axes. 
Men  fails  for  millions,  vot  cant  pay 

But  one  cent  hin  the  dollar: 
And  speculators  vot's  got  rich. 

Are  pinched  and  screw'd  all  holler. 
My  hies  !  I'm  blow'd  ;  since  faces  long 

I  sich  a  bad  precursor ; 
I'll  make  myself  contented  quite — 
The  times  cant  be  no  vorser ! 


JU  LIET. 
See,  who  comes  yonder  to  her  lattic'd  bower, 
I  Wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  her  peerless  charms ; 
With  loosen'd  breast,  revealing  its  young  snow, 
And  the  blue  eye  cast  on  Heaven's  bright  midnight 

scene  ; 
'Tis  Juliet, or  'tis  Innocence;  sweet  diild — 
Yet  more  than  child,  Verona's  loveliest  flower 
Scarce  more  than  budded  :  "  Comes  she  to  her  rest. 
Or  to  the  gaze  of  night ;  or  to  her  thought, 
And  memory  of  what  she  was,  at  morn, 
And  what  at  eve,  ere  yet  young  Romeo  sighed. 

She  has  not  tasted  guilt,  and  yet  her  foot 
Press'd  not  the  marble  stair,  as  it  was  wont 
With  its  light  sound  ;  it  came  not  as  it  should. 
Free  by  her  nurse's  side  ,  nor  on  her  lip, 
Was  all  the  maiden's  prattle  of  the  dance, 
And  song,  and  guests,  that  grac'd  her  father's  halls. 

And  when  her  lady-mother  bade  good  night. 
And  parted  with  a  kisa,  like  one  in  fear. 
Or  one  in  freedjm  scarce  yet  sure,  trac'd  down 
Her  steps,  retreating  from  the  door; 
And  trembled,  as  Ihe  storm-touch'd  leaf  is  mov'd, 
To  hear  the  voice,  her  own  sweet  mother's  voice, 
Ask  of  the  nurse,  "  Why  Juliet's  step  so  light, 
Should  on  that  evening  falter;"  yes,  she  trembled— 
Yet  knew  not  why; — guilt  was  not  in  her  heart — 
But  looking  on  her  innocence,  she  saw 
A  ripple  on  its  bosom  as  of  vice. 
Attack  for  love,  for  childish,  maiden  love, 
That  on  her  casement  leaning,  thus  looks  down 
I  Half  sad,  half  gay — tike  one  in  tears,  yet  laiighiq^ 
On  buds  of  pomegranate,  and  pleaching-rose. 
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THE     STORY     OF     TERESINA. 


Many  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am 
apeaking,  there  laboured,  in  a  small  studio  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo,  a  young  German  student  in  sculpture. 
Like  his  (iello^vs,  he  was  seldom  aware  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  of  the  source  from  whence  means 
were  to  he  derived  for  carrying  them  to  the  end  of  it, 
hut  in  talent,  they  allowed  him  to  stand  above  them. 
Still  his  chief  employment  was  to  toil  upon  the  works 
of  artists  of  older  standing,  and  to  confer  fame, 
whilst  he  received  the  wages  of  mere  labour.  Thus 
the  genius  of  F'rederic  was  known  only  lo  his  familiar 
associates,  iind  the  original  exercise  of  it  was,  of  neces- 
sity, confiiw'd  lo  the  hours  which  others  devoled  to 
repose  or  to  f<:'s!al  days,  when  scarcely  another  hand 
was  at  work  in  the  whole  eapiial. 

The   pahizzo  belonged  to  the  Marchese  di ,  a 

nobleman  of  great  wealth  but  retired  habits,  which 
caused  him  to  spend  his  time  chiefly  amongst  the  pea 
eantry  of  his  estate,  leaving  the  splendid  abode  in 
question  to  a  branch  of  his  family  whi<  h  had  shared 
in  the  general  decay  of  his  country.  In  the  course 
of  his  visits  to  the  mutilated  statues  and  basso-relievos, 
Frederic  had  discovered  a  living  work  of  perfection, 
destined  to  be  a  subject  oC  more  devoted  study  than 
all  the  wonders  that  marble  had  yet  produced. 

Teresina  had  just  arrived  at  an  age  to  make  her 
friends  sensible  of  her  peculiar  situation.  She  was, 
unhappily,  too  highly  born  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  of 
the  various  ways  which  were  open  to  the  daughters 
of  the  simple  citizen,  and  the  dependent  state  of  her 
parents,  r-^ndered  it  impossible  that  she  would  ever 
be  raised  beyond  it.  She  had  sprung  up  amidsi  ruin, 
and  would  there,  in  all  probability,  fade  ntglectcd 
away.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  Roman  possess- 
ed the  ardent  feelings  of  her  country  in  a  degree  as 
far  above  the  common  order,  as  were  her  pale  and 
dark-eyed  beauty,  and  the  proud  style  of  her  perfect 
symmetry. 

Both  Teresina  and  the  young  German  were  early 
in  discovering  that  they  met  in  each  other,  for  the  first 
time,  the  capability  of  mutual  compreiiension,  and 
iHUtual  feeling.  The  commencement  of  their  ac- 
quaintance had  been  confined  to  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  as  they  occasionally  encountered  upon  the 
richly-ornamented  terraces  of  the  palace  garden,  tlie 
one  musing  over  classic  balustrades  of  inlaid  marble, 
storied  pedestals,  and  statues  of  whatever  was  most 
enchanting  in  history  or  fable;  the  other,  retiring 
"with  the  wild  witnesses  of  a  Roman  spring,  which 
burst  forth  spontaneously  from  the  negected  plot — ihe 
rim  of  the  sculptured  fountain,  the  ruined  wall  of 
ages  more  remote. 

The  meetings  between  Teresina  and  Frf  d?ric  were 
no  longer  caused  by  accident.  She  knew  he  moment 
of  his  release  from  labour,  and,  whether  by  ihe  blaze 
of  the  bright  spring  njorning,  or  the  shales  of  its 
dewy  sunset,  her  form  was  amongst  the  s  atues,  her 
feeling  beneath  the  cypress.  She  asked  noi  if  this  was 
love — no  matter  what  it  was.  She  never  could  be 
anything  to  Fredeiic.  The  thought  of  hanuing  a  dis- 
astrous load  on  his  arduous  path  to  fame,  never  once 
occurred  to  her.  She  never  could  be  anything  to  any 
one  else,  for  who  could  be  worth  the  reservaiion  of 
her  heart,  whefe  her  merit  was  to  be  measured  by 
Fortune  ? 

The  feelings  of  Frederic  were  not  so  devoid  of 
plan,  though  that  plan  was  mainly  supported  by  chi- 
meras. His  only  chance  of  possessing  Teresina  was 
by  a  rise  in  reputation,  which  shoulji^  atone  ior  his 
■want  of  birth;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  passion  and 
his  profession  already  foresaw  such  miraculous  events 
as  had  never  before  occurred,  excepting  in  the  brain 
of  a  German,  lover. 


"  Frederic,"  said  a  voice,  soft,  clear  and  celestial,  as 
though  it  had  proceeded  from  one  of  those  fabled  in- 
habiiants  of  the  sky;  "  1  did  not  expect  you  to-night, 
but  am  here  because  I  would  be  where  you  have 
been." 

"Alas!  Teresina,  and  such,  for  I  know  not  ghow 
long  a  time,  is  all  the  intercourse  that  will  subsist  be- 
tween us.  It  is  the  will  of  Fortune  that  we  part.  I 
see  the  star  light  trembling  in  your  eyes,  when  I 
would  loi)k  lo  you  for  courage.  We  never  yet  have 
spoken  of  ihe  feeling  by  which  mnr  hearts  are  united, 
for  in  your  guileless  counlenace  I  have  fancied  that 
I  read  th^e  secret  more  clearly  than  your  tongue  could 
tell  it.  These  bonds  are  love — wild,  enthusiastic,  un- 
changeable, as  our  natures.  It  has  made  our  happi- 
ness; it  depends  upon  ourselves  whether  it  is  to  make 
our  misery  I  depart  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune.— 
It  may  not  be  vanity,  if  1  declare  to  you  (for  what  I 
breathe  in  your  ear  is  no  more  than  thinking  aloud) 
that  I  feel  within  me  the  qualities  to  secure  them. — 
Then,  when  we  meet  again,  we  shall  bless  the  pains 
of  this  parting  hour  as  having  led  lo  joys  which  now 
we  dare  not  dream  of" 

Months  passed,  but  the  serene  absence  of  positive 
sorrow  existed  for  Teresina  no  longer.  The  scenes  of 
beauty  wherein  she  might  have  waned  away  her  life 
in  tranquillity,  had,  every  one  of  ihem,  some  memo- 
rial of  a  bliss  which  she  had  only  enjoyed  lo  be  sensi- 
ble of  its  loss. 

Shortly  before  this  period,  circumstances  had,  ft»r  a 
season,  called  her  lofty  relation,  the  Marchese,  to  Rome, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  grown  up.  He  was  a 
nobleman  of  high  character,  and,  though  far  advanced 
in  life,  retained  a  kindliness  of  feeling  which,  in  oiher 
days,  had  made  a  siafeiy  person  and  gi(\ed  intellect 
the  objects  of  love,  no  less  than  admiration.  The  mind 
and  beaiity  of  Teresina  were  of  a  quality  unlocked 
for ;  her  parents  had  been  long  dead  ;  and  the  con- 
nexions who  had  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  her  were 
of  a  degree  so  distant  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable.— 
Her  case  was  touching,  and  he  decided  ihat  something 
must  be  done  for  her. 

The  more  the  Marchese  conversed  with  her,  the 
more  he  was  attracted  by  the  noble  blood  which  dis- 
played itself  in  every  thought  she  uttered.  Her  heart 
palpitated  at  each  advance  of  favour,  as  an  omen  of 
g'  od  fortune  to  her  Frederic.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  her  efforts  to  confer  pleasure  o  obtain  the  in- 
fluence of  affection  were  founded  in  a  double  interest. 
The  Marchese  had  not  entirely  fiirgolten  ihe  gallan- 
try of  his  youth,  was  a  ready  example  that  the  old  as 
well  as  the  young,  are  not  insensible  to  ihe  flatiery  of 
attention,  and  began  to  call  to  mind  that  he  paid  his 
late  Marchesa  the  respect  of  remaining  long  a  wi- 
dower. 

The  unexpected  turn  which  had  been  taken  by  her 
noble  relative's  regard  was  appalling.  Teresina  shud- 
dered— such  a  union  could  never  be. 

Long  after  he  had  departe<l  Teresina  n^mained 
gazing  on  the  splendours  of  the  pictured  wall  and 
fretted  ceiling  of  that  stalely  apartment,  in  anguish 
and  stupefaction.  The  words  which  had  struck  most 
fearfully  upon  her  heart  were  those  which  denied  to 
her  hopes  the  sanction  of  the  church.  Frederic  had 
no  nobility  but  his  mind.  He  was  lost  to  her  for 
ever. 

She  was  offered  a  connexion  against  which  her  na- 
ture would  have  rebelled,  even  had  her  heart  not 
been  pre-occiipied.  She  was  oflfered  wealth,  which 
her  long  habits  of  self-denial  had  rendered  super- 
fluous. 

Yet  she  had  heard  it  said  that  the  estates  of  the 
Marchese  had,  in  commoHi  with  a  few  others,  the  vir- 
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tue  of  conferring  nobilitity  on  their  possessor. — ^The 
train  of  thought  which  followed  upon  this  recollec- 
tion may  be  imagined.  The  Marchese  had  given  his 
■word  that  ihey  should  be  hers,  and,  by  transferring 
them  to  Frederic,  she  placed  him  beyond  ihe  threat 
■which  had  dismayed  her. 

It  was  not  Ion 4  ere  the  germs  of  genius  and  taste, 
and  the  gorgeous  devices  ol  wealth  that  were  squan- 
dered through  that  enchanted  palace,  gleamed  wiih 
the  glow  of  festive  lights  that  seemed  to  outnumber 
the  stars.  From  «iuaint  balustrade  and  vauking  statue, 
the  breeze  of  the  early  autumn  was  cooled  by  fantas- 
tic wreaths  from  fountains  <if  magic  source.  Tier 
over  tier  of  myrtle  terraces  displayed  the  proud  con- 
course of  Rome's  loveliest  and  loftiest  born  5  and  the 
waving  bed  ofo;lo<irs  that  melted  downward  into  the 
dark  blue  city,  bore  with  it  the  sweetest  sounds  of  joy 
and  melody.  There  were,  homage,  praise,  congratu- 
lation— all  words  for  soothing,  flattering,  and  forget- 
fulness  ;  there  were  earth's  choicest  treasures  for  \r.\e 
adornment  of  beauty,  and  heaven's  fairest  favours  to 
disarm  comparison.  Alas!  and  what  were  all  these 
to  the  envied  of  that  night — the  aching,  the  bewilder- 
ed, \he  Marchesi  'f'eresina? 

This  was  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  moment  of  her 
married  life  which  was  willingly  devoted  to  the  re- 
membrance of  her  lover.  She  had  taken  a  desperate 
step  for  him,  the  result  remained  with  Providence, 
and  the  intervening  time  was  to  be  claimed  by  the 
duties  of  her  new  state. 

If  her  situation  was  painful  amongst  her  equals, 
before  the  public  it  was  harrowing.  If  her  splendid 
equipage  passed  the  streets,  her  declining  head  turned 
not  to  the  right  or  left,  from  apprehension  of  whose 
reproachful  glance  might  be  fixed  upon  her.  If  she 
knelt  for  relief  before  the  altar,  she  dared  not  raise 
her  eyes,  for  fearof  u)Ao»e  indignant  form  might  inter- 
pose. And  when  she  returned  exhausted  in  soul  to 
her  palazzo,  that  look,  that  form,  which  first  had  met 
her  there,  had  gained  dominion  of  her  deepest  love — 
how  could  she  shun  them?  How,  except  in  mad- 
ness. 

Time  had  dealt  kindly  with  the  Marches*,  and  did 
not  seek  his  due  till  the  claim  was  fairly  allowed. 
The  old  noble  forgot  not.  now  that  he  was  about  to 
part  lirora  Teresina,  the  prouii.'^e.s  he  had  made  before 
thoir  union.  His  estates,  without  exception,  were 
given  to  her  absolute  disposal;  her  praises  were  the 
last  words  on  his  lips;  and  when  she  again  saw  Rome, 
it  was  in  the  pompous  train  which  conveyed  him  to 
the  tomb  of  his  lathers. 

Once  more  a  sojourner  in  the  palazzo.  the  tumult  of 
her  heart,  so  long  repressed,  was  hard  indeed  to  be 
resisted  ;  but  her  duty  was  not  complete  till  the  me- 
mory of  the  Marchese  had  received  its  tribute  of  res- 
pect equivalent  to  the  fidelity  which  she  had  shown 
him  living.  Ere  her  tongue  was  trusted  with  the 
name  of  Frederic,  the  splendid  M.irchesa  had  declined 
every  envied  alliance  that  could  be  offered  by  the 
Roman  nobility,  and  curiosity  was  eagerly  attending 
the  end  to  which  her  paramoont  attraction  could  be 
devoted.  The  humiliaii<tn  of  her  princely  suitors 
■was,  in  due  time,  completed  by  a  tremulous  inquiry 
for  the  obscure  German  student;  wild  were  the  ap- 
prehensions, the  impatience,  with  which  she  awaited 
the  result.  Frederic  might  have  forgotten  her,  might 
never  have  relumed  to  Rome  after  her  marriage, 
might  have  believed  her  false,  might  no  longer  exist. 
When  her  messenger  returned,  she  was  found  dishe- 
velled with  agitaticm,  and  scarcely  able  to  speak  or  to 
comprehend. 

Frederic  had  returned  immediately  upon  hearing 
that  she  was  lost  to  him,  had  given  up  the  pursuit  of 
fame,  and  was  contented  to  lalwr  for  his  bread. 

"  But  comes  he  not  to  see  me?" 

He  had  sent  his  humble  respects  to  the  noble  Mar- 


chesa,  and  would  attend  her  commands  when  released 
from  work. 

"  He  does  not  fly  to  meet  me !  His  humble  respect* 
to  Teresina!" 

Hours  passed,  and  still  the  trembling  mistress  of 
that  glittering  saloon  was  doomed  to  hide  her  face  in 
the  silken  cushion  with  anticipations  of  wo  unknown 
to  the  bed  of  straw.  The  Madonna  breathing  from 
the  walls,  seemed  to  whisper  that  the  place  for  hope 
was  not  there,  and  the  twilight  of  the  same  season 
that  witnessed  her  sacri.'ice  to  the  Marchese  was  a 
memorial  of  bitter  omen.  It  was  then  that  the  slow 
opening  of  the  massive  door  prepared  her  to  learn  her 
fate;  was  it  the  door  of  paradise,  or  the  tomb?  One 
hand  flung  back  the  dark,  loose  braids  from  her  sight, 
the  other  pressed  the  heart  that  would  have  burst. 
She  knew  not  whether  to  spring  to  his  arms,  or  like  a 
guilty  thing,  to  sink  at  his  feet.  The  door  was  closed; 
and  Frederic,  in  the  simple  costume  of  other  days, 
pale,  care-worn,  bat  with  an  aspect  more  proud  than 
ever,  stood  before  her,  alone,  and  calmly. 

"  Frederic  !  do  you  not  kitovv  me  ?" 

•'  I  know,  Signora,  that  1  wait  the  pleasure  of  the 
noblest  lady  in  Rome.'' 

*•  Frederic,  'tis  Teresina — unchanged — with  every 
obstacle  to  happiness  removed,  except  what  you  may 
create  yourself.  These  walls,  with  all  their  treasures 
— mountains  and  vnlleys  for  a  dukedom — nobility  that 
may  look  down  up m  the  prouil — power  that  may  raise 
the  crushed  heart?  of  indigence  and  virtue — these, 
with  the  first,  pray  heaven,  the  only,  object  of  your 
love — these  are  all  your's — if  you  indeed  are  Frede- 
ric, and  can  at  length  remember  Teresina." 

The  eflfort  was  exhausting — she  dropped  where  she 
had  been  reclining,  and  regarded  him  with  the  tremor 
of  a  suppliant. 

Frederic  stood  unmoved.  "  I  did  not  think,"  he 
replied,  "  that  it  lay  in  the  course  of  human  events  to 
place  me  under  the  obligations  which  1  owe  to  the 
Marchesa  Teresina.  I  thought  that  the  once  aspiring 
spirit  had  been  crushed  to  a  level  with  its  fortunes — 
that  he  who  had  dropped  disheartened  on  the  road  to 
fame,  would  find  nothing  to  break  his  fall  to  disgrace. 
I  thought  I  could  have  borne  insult — have  received 
charity.  Thanks  i»  the  Marchesa,  I  see  a  depth  to 
which  I  cannot  fall.  This  is,  indeed,  a  noble  palazzo. 
Here  are  the  works  which  raised  a  race  of  mortals  to 
something  between  mankind  and  the  gods,  and  here 
are  powers  of  enjoyment,  far  beyond  the  level  ©f 
earthly  experience.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  gentle 
phantom  of  remembrance,  which  used  to  listen  to  the 
transport  with  which  ray  soul  drank  in  these  wonders, 
and  might  bear  me  witness  that  I  knew  their  worth 
unequalled.  I  know  besides  those  mountain  domains, 
and  the  greatness  they  bestow.  They  are  endeared 
to  me  by  the  humble  transcripts  of  my  fellow  laborers. 
Their  possessor  might  build  himself  a  throne  of  bless- 
ings. But  the  poor  German  is  not  so  basely  poor,  that 
he  can  receive  even  these  from  a  band  polluted — 
from  a  heart  foresworn." 

Teresina  could  answer  only  by  a  low  scream  of 
agony. 

"That  hand,"  he  calmly  continued,  "without  its 
gifts,  had  led  me,  perchance,  upon  a  course  more 
loftv  than  that  which  it  paves  with  gold.  But  confi- 
dence is  the  quality  of  love,  and  Tereaina's  heart  mis- 
gave her." 

"  Frederic,  would  you  have  me  die  in  your  pre- 
sence? For  what  was  this  mighty  lot  embraced,  un- 
less to  make  it  your's? — unless  to  smooth  away  ira- 
})08sibililies  to  my  being  your's  without  it?  Frederic, 
what  has  supported  me  through  my  bitter  trial? — what 
has  restrained  the  lonely  anguish  of  my  heart  from 
seeking  sympathy  in  your's? — what  has  made  your 
name  a  stranger  to  my  lips,  your  fortune  a  mystery, 
your  fate  a  frightful  presentiment,  a  hovering  shadow. 
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which  I  dared  net  conteiaplate,  and  eoold  not  ban»h  ? 

What  but  the  dread  of  not  deserving,  of  beirvg  worth- 
leBB  to  you  ?  Oh !  would  you  look  less  calmly,  coldly, 
sternly,  I  would  explain  the  past  so  that  you  should 
love  me  better  than  before  we  parted.  You  know 
that  f  was  poor,  neglected,  desponding.  I  have  not 
words,  as  others  have,  to  take  my  own  part.  Frederic, 
will  your  heart  not  help  me  ?  I  never  thought  my 
feeble  mind  a  match  for  your's,  but  you  persuaded, 
yoa  over-rated  me,  and  leave  me  now  to  feel  it,  and 
to  perish.  Had  you  not  said  you  loved  nve,  I  never 
had  given  this  palsied  hand  to  the  fetters  which  have 
poisoned  it.  I  should  have  lived  as  you  first  found 
me — my  harmleas  history  had  died  with  roe  unstain- 
ed ;  and  now  my  very  grave  must  be  my  shame, 
branded  with  falsehood,  and  by  youT' 

"  Forgive  me,  Signora — I  was  ignorant  of  thefifish- 
ion  of  your  rank.  1  did  not  know  it  was,  a  proof  of 
•onstancy  to  give  your  hand  in  opposition  to  ywar  vo  ws 
or  a  proof  of  love  to  break  the  spirit  that  f)Owed  t« 
your  dominion ;  I  did  know  it  was  a  reproach  lo  call 
such  things  by  the  name  of  falsehood,  and  will  in  fu- 
t»re  think  them  virtues  which  the  lowlier  born  are 
too  vile  to  comprehend." 

He  turned  lo  depari,  and  she  withheld  him  not — 
his  ferewell  was  unheard — and  in  another  moment 
the  ponderous  iron  doors  of  the  palazzo  had  closed  be- 
hifid  him,  as  he  felt,  for  ever. 

Three  days  passed,  and  Frederick  received  no  mes- 
sage from  Teresina  to  return.  He  began  towffer  him 
fie)f  bitter  congratulations  that  he  had  not  done  so  un- 
inTited.  Her  suSerin^,  as  he  at  first  supptwed,  could 
have  been  nothing  but  mortification  at  being  reject- 
ed by  one  so  humble,  and  doubtless  her  unsteady  re- 
gard for  him  had  row  settled  down  to  scorn  and  ha- 
tred. If  ever  he  heard  of  her  again,  he  persuaded 
himself  it  would  be  by  some  aet  ol  Rotnaa  vengeance 
to  pwMsh  the  paaper^a  inaoleace,  and  tie  hs  teugue 
frem  betraying  ber. 

The  fourth  day  cane,  and  with  it  the  meaxis  of  es- 
timating how  for  his  imagination  had  done  her  justiee 
He  had,  with  a  determined  effort  to  concentrate  his 
energies,  and  hide  the  torture  that  had  scattered  them, 
resumed  his  oceupalion  in  the  studio  of  which  he 
was  the  pride,  and  was  cleaving  the  undulations  ol 
beauty  from  a  model  of  forlorn  recollection.  Visiters, 
as  usual,  came  and  went,  but  he  neither  heard  their 
remarks  nor  turned  to  behold  them.  At  length  he 
was  startled  by  an  inquiry  fi»r  liis  own  name,  and  mm- 
ing  upon  his  low  scaffold,  en((»untereu  persons  of  an 
official  aspect,  !ippf»rently  wiih  some  object  of  impor- 
tance. He  had  no  sooner  acknowledged  himself  to 
be  the  person  sought,  than  ho  was  saluted  wiih  pro- 
f^ss^  deferene.^  arwl  congratulation  as  the  Marches«  di 

!     The  vast  estates  had  been  legally  transferred 

to  his  possession,  every  particle  from  the  richest  pa- 
lace^  to  the  mo-t  barren  crag,  and  had  conveyed  every 
title  and  dietrnction  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded hira.  The  chiwl  dropped  from  his  hands,  and 
his  visage  became  bloodless. 

**  And  the  Marchesa !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  the  Mar- 
chesa  Teresina  ?" 

"  No  longer  the  Marchesa,  of  which  addition  she 
is  divested  by  the  relinquishment  of  the  Marquisate, 
but  the  simple  Signora  Teresina.  St)me  roystery  in 
life,  which  she  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain,  has 
induced  her  to  withdraw  from  it ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  grief  of  all  Rome,  she  is  believed  to  have 
retired  to  the  cloister,  lier  declared  motive  for  the 
present  disposal  of  what  would  probably  have  wedded 
to  the  world  any  other  being  upon  earth,  is  her  desire 
to  leave  it  to  the  person  most  worthy  to  enjoy  it.  No 
other  particulars  are  known,  nor  the  place  of  her  retreat. 

This,  then,  was  the  anticipated  scorn  and  haired — 
this  was  the  Roman  vengeance ! 

Weeks  elapsed,  and  Teresina  appeared  to  have  van- 


ished from  the  earth.  The  effects  upon  a  heart  lilt*- 
that  of  Frederi^'k  were  destroying.  To  occupy  a  honm 
which  had  been  vacated  for  him  by  the  wounded  suol 
of  Teresina  would  have  been  to  lay  himself  in  iha 
grave.  Ashe  groaned  upon  ihe  pallet  so  long  haont* 
ed  by  her  image  as  the  proud  and  exulting  deceivcTr 
the  now  changed  aspect  of  the  vision  to  the  sub<Jued 
melancholy  that  had  ofice  depended  on  hira  for  every 
joy  of  earth  were  the  guise  of  an  accusing  spirit,  which 
left  him  no  alternative  but  escape  or  madness.  Ha 
detfrmiiied  to  fly  from  Rome  for  ever. 

He  then  sought  the  worthy  priest  who  had  acted  aa 
her  confessor,  with  a  view  to  leaving  his  last  words* 
should  she  ever  be  found  to  receive  them. 

They  were  passing  along  the  velvet  bank  of  rh«i 
Tiber  below  the  city.  It  was  one  of  those  dark, 
melnncholy,  sunless  days,  which  give  fo  the  autuma 
its  richest  hues  and  most  melting  sentiment.  The 
fringe  of  yel  ow  canes  on  the  opposite  side  bowed  ma> 
tion-less  to  their  unbroken  reflection  in  the  wave ;  and 
a  few  scattered  clumps  of  crimson  foliage  slept  against 
the  deep  blue  distance  wiihoui  a  flutter  or  a  sigh^ 
Not  far  in  front,  a  few  precipitous  heights  presented 
a  sombre  contrast  of  brown  monastic  building  and 
spiral  cypress,  whilst  every  bell  that  trembled  through 
the  still  atmosphere,  from  the  deep  St.  Peter's  to  i\m 
clank  of  the  hermit  monk,  had  a  tone  which  carried 
that  gloom  to  the  heart.  Frederick  spoke  not,  and 
neither  cared  nor  observed  whither  they  were  going, 
until  they  reached  a  gentle  acclivity,  pav«;d  with 
broad  easy  steps,  over  which  the  grass  and  a  few  wild 
flowers  trailed,  carelessly,  to  show  how  little  that  path 
was  used  as  a  link  with  the  world.  The  funereal 
trees  which  had  spoken  raonrnfulness  in  the  disfane* 
now  reared  their  slender  columns  and  swelled  into 
shadow  nn  either  side  ;  and  at  every  few  steps  was  a- 
crucifix,  with  some  saintly  inscription  to  dispel  th» 
memory  of  si^enes  less  holy. 

At  the  end  of  this- avenue  was  a  said-looking  edilioew 
with  Gothic  arches  and  balustraded  galleries,  with  aa 
image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  beside  the  pntnderous  doonv 
and  a  broad  dial  above  them,  which  had  no  sun  tO' 
mark  the  hour,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  place  where 
time  stood  still.  The  priest  touched  the  bell,  tha 
latch  rose  with  a  string,  and  they  traversed  gallery 
and  quadrangle  as  though  the  walls  were  deserted, 
till  they  entered  an  apartment  of  the  interior,  where 
Frederick  was  left  alone. 

All  that  he  had  observed  on  his  approach  was  that 
he  vras  probably  conducted  to  the  holy  father's  mon- 
astery ;  and  he  gazod  from  the  deep  casement  oi»  the 
remote  city  of  j*orrows  without  heeding  the  nioittents 
that  passed,  or  giving  a  thought  to  what  they  might 
produce.  At  length  the  father  returned  ;  his  face  waa 
nfrt  free  from  emotion,  and  he  prepared  his  companion 
for  the  exhortations  of  one  who  had  experience  t« 
appreciate  his  grief  and  lo  direct  ils  cure. 

"  You  have  no  word  lo  say,"  continued  ha,  ''  yww 
tale  is  told  ;  and  your  deepest  sin  absolved  by  a  spirit 
whose  pardon  will  be  ratified." 

There  was  a  mystery  in  the  old  man's  manner,  and 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  by  which  Frederic  was  startled 
into  a  sudden  perception  of  the  place  in  which  h» 
stood.     His  agitation  increased  to  a  shudder. 

"Father,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  place  is  this?  This 
is  no  house  of  holy  brotherhood.  These  flowers — 
these  delicate  works  of  charity — ^ihese  implements  of 
woman's  occupation — bear  witness  all  to  the  wild 
whispering  of  my  soul — This  is  the  convent;-— 
Teresina  the  forgiving  spirit !  Deny  it,  and  forgive- 
ness comes  too  late !" 

He  flung  himself  in  frenzy  at  the  confessor's  feat; 
and,  as  he  gasped  for  speech,  a  hand  placed  gently  on, 
his  head  bestowed  ils  blessing — a  voice  of  melody 
from  the  spheres  pronounced  the  name  of  Frederick — 
and  at  the  same  moment  his  arms  received  hia  TeKiina. 
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If  we  had  to  make  a  classification  of  society,  there 
area  peculiar  kind  of  men  whom  ».ve  should  imme- 
diately set  down  under  the  head  of"  Old  Boys;"  and 
a  column  of  most  extensive  dimensions  the  old  boys 
would  require.  To  what  precise  causes  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  old  boy  population  is  to  be  traced,  we  are 
unable  to  delermioe  ;  it  would  be  an  interesting  and 
curious  speculation,  but  as  we  have  not  sufficient  space 
to  devote  to  it  here,  we  simply  state  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  of  the  old  boy:*  have  been  gradually  augment- 
ing within  the  last  few  years,  and  are  at  this  moment 
alarmingly  on  the  increase. 

Upon  a  general  riew  of  the  subject,  and  without 
considering  it  minutely  in  detail,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  subdivide  the  old  boys  into  two  distinct  clas- 
ses—the gay  old  boys,  and  the  steady  old  boys  :  the 
gay  old  boys  are  punchy  old  men  in  the  disguise  of 
young  ones,  who  frequent  the  Quadrant  and  Regent- 
street  in  the  day-time,  and  theatres  (especially  theatres 
under  lady-management)  at  night,  assuming  all  the 
foppishness  and  levity  of  boys,  without  the  excuse  of 
youth  Of  inexperience ;  the  steady  old  boya  are  certain 
stout  old  gentlernen  of  clean  appearance,  who  are 
always  to  be  seen  in  the  same  taverns,  at  the  same 
hours  every  evening,  smoking  and  drinking  in  the 
same  company. 

There  was  once  a  fine  collection  of  old  boys  to  be 
seen  round  the  circalar  table  at  Ofiley's  every  night, 
betwe«o  the  hours  of  half-past  eight  aiid  half  past  ele- 
ven. We  have  lost  sight  of  them  for  aome  time,  but 
th#re  art)  still  two  splendid  specimens  in  full  bloMom 
at  the  Rainbow  in  Fleetrsireet,  who  always  sit  in  the 
box  nearest  the  fire-place,  and  smoke  immense  long 
cberry-stick  pipes,  which  go  under  the  table,  with  the 
bowls  renting  upon  ihe  floor.  Gran  J  old  boys  these 
are — fat,  red-faced,  white- heeded  old  felWw»;  always 
there*— one  on  one  side  the  taWe,  and  the  other  oppo- 
siie— puffir^  and  drinking  awaj  like  regular  good  ones, 
and  never  a  bit  the  worse  for  it — every  body  knows 
them,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  people  that  they're 
buth  immortal. 

Mr.  John  Dounce  was  an  old  boy  of  the  latter  class 
(we  don't  mean  immortal,  but  steady) — a  retired  glove 
and  braces-maker,  a  widower,  resident  with  three 
daughters — all  grown  up,  and  all  unmarried — in  Cur- 
sitor-street,  Chancery-lane.  He  was  a  short,  round, 
large-faced,  little,  lubhish  sort  of  a  man,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  har,  and  a  square  coat;  and  had  that  grave, 
but  confident  kind  of  roll,  pecidiar  to  old  boys  in  ger>e 
ral.  Regular  as  clock-work — breakfast  at  nine — 
dress  and  titlivate  a  little — down  to  the  Sir  Somebody's 
Head — glass  of  ale  and  the  paper — come  back  again, 
and  take  the  daughters  out  for  a  walk — riiimer  at  three 
—glass  of  grog  and  a  pipe — nap — tea — little  walk — 
Sir  Somebody's  Head  again — capital  house  ! — delight- 
ful evenings !  There  were  Mr.  Harris,  the  law-sta- 
tioner, and  Mr.  Jennings,  the  robe-maker  (two  jolly 
young  fellows  like  himself,)  and  Jones,  the  barrister's 
clerk— rum  fellow  that  Jones* — capital  company — full 
ol  anecdote;  and  there  they  sat  every  night  'till  just 
ten  minutes  before  twelve,  drinking  their  brandy  and 
Tvater,  smoking  their  pipes,  telling  stories,  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  with  a  kind  of  solemn  joviality  jwrti- 
cularly  edifying. 

Sometimes  Jones  would  propose  a  half-price  visit  to 
Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  to  see  two  acts  of  a 
five-act  play,  and  a  new  farce,  perhaps,  or  a  ballet,  on 
which  occasions  Ihe  wholefour  of  them  went  together; 
none  of  your  hurrying  and  nonsense,  but  having  their 
brandy  and  water  first,  comfortably,  and  ordering  a 
steak  and  some  oysters  for  their  supper  against  they 
came  back,  and  then  walking  coolly  into  the  pit,  when 


1  the  "  rush"  had  gone  in,  as  all  sensible  people  do,  and 
did  when  Mr.  Dounce  was  a  young  man,  except  when 
the  celebrated  Master  Betty  was  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  and  then,  sir, — then  Mr.  Dounce  well  re- 
membered getting  a  holiday  from  business,  an<\  going 
to  the  pit  doors  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
waiting  there  till  si»  in  the  afternoon,  with  some 
sandwiches  in  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  some  wine 
in  a  phial,  and  fainting  after  all,  with  the  heat  and 
fatigue  before  the  play  began,  in  which  situation  he 
was  lifted  out  of  the  pit  into  one  of  the  dress  boxes,  sir, 
by  five  of  the  finest  women  of  that  day,  sir,  who  com- 
passionated his  situation  and  administered  restoratives, 
and  sent  a  black  servant,  six  fool  high,  in  blue  and 
silver  livery,  next  morning  with  their  compliments, 
and  to  know  how  he  found  himself,  sir ! — Between 
the  acts,  Mr.  Dounce,  and  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Jennings 
used  to  stand  up,  and  look  round  the  house,  and  Jones. 
— knowing  lellow  that  Jones;  knew  every  body — 
pointed  out  the  feshionable  and  celebrated  lady  So-and- 
S<»  in  the  boxes,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name,  Mr. 
Dounce,  after  brushing  up  his  hair,  and  adjusting  his 
neck-handkerchief,  would  inspect  the  aforesaid  lady 
So-and-So  through  an  immense  glass,  and  remark 
either  ih  it  she  was  a  "  fine  woman — very  fine  woman, 
indeed,"  or  that  "  there  might  be  a  little  more  of  her, 
— Eh  Jones?"  just  as  the  case  might  happen  to  be. 
When  the  dancing  began,  John  Dounce,  and  the  other 
old  boya,  were  particularly  anxious  to  see  what  waa 
going  ibrward  on  the  stage,  arui  Jones — wicked  dog 
that  Jortes — whispered  little  critical  remarks  into 
the  ears  of  John  Dounce,  which  John  Dounce  re* 
tailed  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Harris  to  Mr.  Jennings^ 
and  then  all  four  laughed  'till  the  tears  ran  down  out 
of  their  eyes. 

When  the  otirtain  felU  they  walkeil  back  together, 
two  and  two,  to  the  steaks  and  oysters,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  second  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  Jones 
— 'hoaxing  scamp,  that  Jones — used  to  recount  how  he 
had  observed  a  lady  in  white  feathers  in  one  of  the 
pit  boxes,  gazing  intently  on  Mr.  Dounce  all  the  even- 
ing, and  how  he  had  caught  Mr.  Dounce,  whenevei 
he  thought  no  one  was  looking  at  him,  bestowing  ar- 
dent looks  of  intense  devotion  on  the  lady  in  return  ; 
on  "which  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Jennings  used  to  laugh 
ery  heartily,  and  John  Dounce  more  heartily  than 
either  of  them,  acknowledging,  however,  thai  the  time 
/lad  been  when  he  mi^hl  have  done  such  things ;  upoir 
which  Mr.  Jones  used  to  poke  him  in  the  ribs,  and  tell 
him  he  had  been  a  sad  dog  in  his  time,  which  John 
Dounce,  with  chuckles,  confessed.  And,  atter  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Jennings  had  preferred  their  claims  to 
the  character  of  having  been  sad  dogs  loo,  they  sepa- 
rated harmoniously,  and  trotted  home. 

The  decrees  of  Fate,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
are  brought  about,  are  mysterious  aud  inscrutable- 
Ji»hn  Dounce  had  led  this  life  for  twenty  years  and 
upwards,  without  wish  for  change,  or  care  for  variety, 
when  his  whole  social  system  was  suddenly  upset, 
and  turned  completely  topsy-turvy — not  by  an  earth- 
quake, or  some  other  dreadful  convulsion  of  nature,  as 
the  reader  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  but  by  the 
simple  agency  of  an  oyster;  and  thus  it  happened. 

Mr.  John  Dounce  was  returning  one  night  from  the 
Sir  Somebody's  Head,  to  his  residence  in  Cursitor- 
street — not  tipsy,  but  rather  excited  ;  for  it  was  Mr. 
Jenning's  birth-day,  and  they  had  had  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges for  supper,  and  a  brace  of  extra  glasses  after- 
wards, and  Jones  had  been  more  than  ordinarily 
amusing — when  his  eyes  rested  on  a  newly-opened 
oyster  shop,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  with  natives  laid 
one  deep  in  circular  marble  basins  in  the  windows  to^ 
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gether  with  little  round  barrels  of  oysters  directed  to 
Lords  and  Baronels,  and  Colonels  and  Captains,  in 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Behind  the  natives  were  the  barrels,  and  behind 
the  barrels  was  a  young  lady  of  about  five-and-twenty 
all  in  blue,  and  all  alone — splendid  creature,  cliarm- 
ing  face,  and  lovely  figure!  It  is  difficult  to  say 
•whether  Mr.  John  Dounce's  red  countenance,  illu- 
minated fs  it  was  by  the  flickering  gas-light  in  the 
window  before  which  he  paused,  excited  the  lady's 
risibilily,  or  whether  a  natural  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  proved  too  much  for  ihatstaidness  of  demeanour 
which  the  forms  of  society  rather  dictatorially  prescribt^; 
certain  it  is,  that  the  lady  smiled,  then  put  her  finger 
upon  her  lip,  with  a  striking  recollection  of  what  was 
due  to  herself:  and  finally  retired,  in  oyster,! ike  bash- 
fulness,  to  the  very  back  of  the  counter.  The  sad- 
dog  sort  of  feeling  camo  strongly  upon  John  Dounce  : 
he  lingered — the  lady  in  blue  made  no  sign.  He 
coughed — stiil  she  came  not.     He  entered  the  shop. 

"  Can  you  open  me  an  oyster,  ray  dear?"  said  Mr. 
John  Dounce. 

"  Dare  say  1  can,  sir,"  replied  the  lady  in  blue,  with 
enchanting  playfulness.  And  Mr.  John  Dounce  eat 
one  oyster,  and  then  looked  at  the  young  lady,  and  then 
eat  another,  smd  then  squeezed  the  young  lady's  hand 
as  she  was  op'-ning  the  third,  and  so  forth,  until  he 
had  devoured  a  dozen  of  those  at  eight-pence,  in  less 
than  no  time. 

"  Can  you  open  me  half-a-dozen  more,  my  dear  V 
inquired  Mr.  John  Dounce. 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  lady  in  blue,  even  more  bewitchingly  than  be- 
fore ;  and  Mr.  John  Dounce  eat  half-a-dozen  more  of 
those  at  eight-pence,  and  felt  his  gallantry  increasing 
at  every  minute. 

"  You  couldn't  manage  to  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  my  dear.  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  John  Dounce, 
•when  he  had  finished  the  oysters,  in  a  tone  which 
clearly  implied  his  supposition  that  she  could. 

"  I'll  see,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady  :  and  away  she 
ran  out  of  the  shop,  and  down  the  street,  her  long  au- 
burn ringlets  shaking  in  the  wind,  in  the  most  en- 
chanting manner;  and  back  she  came  again,  tripping 
over  the  coal-places  like  a  whipping  top,  with  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  which  Mr.  John  Dounce 
insisted  on  her  taking  a  share  of,  as  it  was  regular  la- 
dies' grofi — hot,  strong,  sweet,  and  plenty  of  it.  ! 

So  the  young  lady  sat  down  with  Mr.  John  Dounce  | 
in  a  little  red  box  with  a  green  curtain,  and  took  a  i 
small  sip  of  the  brandy  and  waier,and  a  small  look  at  j 
Mr.  John  Dounce,  and  then  turned  her  head  away, 
and  went  through  various  other  serio-paniomimic  fas- 
cim.tions,  which  forcibly  reminded  Mr.  John  Dounce 
of  the  first  time  he  courted  his  first  wife,  and  which,  I 
taken  conjointly  with  the  hot  brandy  and  water,  and 
the  oysters,  made  him  feel  more  aflfectiomte  than 
ever;  in  pursuance  of  which  affection,  and  actuated 
by  which  ieeling,  Mr.  John  Dounce  sounded  the  young 
lady  on  her  malritnonial  engagements,  when  the  young 
lady  denied  haVing  formed  any  such  engagements  at 
all — she  ftouldn't  bear  the  men,  they  was  such  de- 
ceivers: thereupon  Mr.  John  Dounce  inquired  whether 
this  sweeping  condemnation  was  meant  to  include 
other  than  very  young  men  ;  on  which  the  young  lady 
blushed  deeply — at  least  she  turned  away  her  head, 
and  sain  Mr.  John  Dounce  had  made  her  blush,  so  of 
course  she  did  blush — and  Mr.  John  Dounce  was  a 
long  time  drinking  the  brandy  and  water ;  and  the 
young  lady  said  *'  Ha'  done,  sir,"  very  often ;  and  at 
last  John  Dounce  went  home  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  his 
first  wife,  and  his  second  wife,  and  the  young  lady, 
and  partridges  and  oysters,  and  brandy  and  water,  and 
disinterested  attachments. 

The  next  morning,  John  Dounce  was  rather  fever- 
ish with  the  extra  brandy  and  water  of  the  previous 


night ;  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  cooling  himself  with 
an  oyster,  and  partly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  owed  the  young  lady  any  thing,  or  not, 
went  back  to  the  oyster-shop.  If  the  young  lady  had 
appeared  beautiful  by  night,  she  was  perfectly  irre- 
sistible by  day  ;  and  (rom  this  time  forward  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  John  Dounce's  dream.  He 
bought  shirt-pins  ;  vtore  a  ring  on  his  third  finger  ; 
read  poetry;  bribed  a  cheap  miniature  painter  to  per- 
petrate a  famt  resemblance  to  a  youthful  face,  with  a 
curiain  over  the  head,  six  large  books  in  the  back 
ground,  and  an  open  country  in  the  distance  (this  he 
called  his  portrait  ;)  "  went  on"  altogether  in  such  an 
uproarious  manner,  that  the  three  Miss  Dounces  went 
off  on  small  pensions,  he  having  made  the  tenement  in 
Cursitor-street  too  warm  to  contain  them; and,  in  short, 
comported  and  demeaned  himself  in  every  respect 
like  an  unmitigated  rtld  Saracen,  as  he  was. 

As  to  his  ancient  friends,  the  other  old  boys,  at  the 
Sir  Somebody's  Head,  he  dropped  off'  from  them  by 
gradual  degrees ;  for  even  when  he  did  go  there,  Jones 
— vulgar  fellow  that  Jones — persisted  in  asking"  when 
it  was  to  be?"  and  "whether  he  was  to  have  any 
gloves?"  together  with  other  inquiries  ot  an  equally 
otTensive  nature,  at  which  not  only  Harris  laughed, 
but  Jennings  also,  so  he  cut  the  two  altogether,  and 
attached  him.self  solely  to  the  blue  young  lady  at  the 
smart  oyster  shop. 

Now  comes  the  moral  of  the  story — for  it  has  a  mo- 
ral after  all.  The  last-racntioned  young  lady,  having 
derived  sufficient  profit  and  emolument  from  John 
Dounce's  attachment,  not  only  refused,  when  mattters 
came  to  a  crisis,  to  take  him  for  better  for  worse,  but 
expressly  declared,  to  use  herown  forcible  words,  that 
she  wouldn't  have  him  at  no  price  ;  and  John  Dounce^ 
having  lost  his  old  friends,  alienated  his  relations,  and 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  to  every  body,  made  oflTers 
successively  to  a  schoolmistress,  a  landlady,  a  feminine 
tobacconist,  and  a  housekeeper;  and  being  directly  re- 
jected by  each  and  every  of  them,  was  accepted  by  his 
cook,  with  whom  he  now  lives,  a  hen-pecked  husband, 
a  melancholy  monument  of  antiquated  misery,  and  a 
living  warning  to  all  uxorious  old  boys. 


Mental  Reservation. — Although  the  lower  orders 
of  ihe  Irinh  are  fam»)us  for  a  species  of  ready  wit, 
mingling  volatility,  and  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  they 
are  no  less,  marked  by  a  quaintness  of  expression  and 
a  mental  reservation,  calculated  to  gain  time  and 
evade  inquiry,  or  having  that  brought  home  to  them 
which  they  wish  to  avoid  ;  of  this  last  comjjlexion  are 
Shelah's  answers  to  a  county  magistrate.-—"'  What's 
gone  of  your  husband,  Shelah!"  "What's  gone  of 
him,  your  honour's  worship;  faith,  and  he's  gone 
dead."  "Ay,  pray  what  did  he  die  of '"  "  Die  of, 
your  honour;  he  died  of  a  Tuesday."  "  I  don't  mean 
what  day  of  the  week,  but  what  complaint  ?"  "Oh! 
complaint,  your  honour  ;  faith,  and  it's  himself  that  did 
not  get  time  to  complain."  "  Oh,  oh  !  ay,  he  died  sud- 
denly." "  Rather  that  way,  your  worship."  "Did  he 
fall  down  in  a  fit  ?"  (No  answ  er  from  Shelah.)  "  He 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  perhaps  ?"  "  A  fit,  your  honour's 
worship  ;  why,  no  not  exactly  that ;  he — he  fell  out  of 
a  window,  or  a  door,  I  don't  know  what  they  call  it." 
"Ay,  ay;  and  he  broke  his  neck."  "  No,  not  quite 
that,  your  worship."  "  What  then  ?"  "  There  was  a 
bit  of  a  siring,  or  cord,  or  that  like,  and  it  throttled 
poor  Mick."  "  And  pray,  for  what  did  he  suflTer  ?" 
"Suffer,  your  worship  (weeping.)  faith,  only  for  em- 
bellishing (embezzling,)  a  trifle  that  he  taught  was  his 
own,  but  his  master  said  it  was  not,  and  so  they  swore 
away  his  precious  life,  and  that's  all ;  lor  Mick's  as 
innocent  as  the  babe  unborn." 
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"  Did  you  ever  hear,"  said  Peters,  *'  old  Toby  tell 
the  story  of  his  sieaiing  the  Commodore's  broad  pen- 
dant at  Chatham ;  he  was  a  nimble  boy  at  tha'.  time 
as  ever  was  seen."  "  iNo,"  replied  they,  "  how  was 
that?"  "  Why,  he  tells  the  story  much  better  than  I 
can :  it  was  when  he  was  a  boy  in  one  of  the  shifts 
laid  up  at  Chatham.  His  master  was  the  boatswain 
of  her,  and  there  was  only  the  three  warrant-officers 
with  two  or  three  boys  to  keep  watch  on  board  of  her. 
The  guard-boat  from  the  Commodore's  ship  was  row- 
ing about  all  niglu,  ari<l  it  they  passed  a  sliip  that  did 
not  hail  them,  ihey  would  go  alongside  and  steed  any 
thing  ihey  could  get  hold  of,  and  carry  it  ashore  in 
the  morning  to  the  Commissioner's  office  in  the  dock- 
yard. One  night  his  master,  the  boatswain,  had  the 
first  watch,  and  having  been  ashore  all  day  on  duty 
at  the  dock-yard,  fell  very  tired,  and  told  the  boy 
(Toby)  to  keep  a  look  out  while  he  went  down  into 
the  galley  to  smoke  a  pipe;  he  went  down  and  liell 
fast  asleep.  The  boy,  not  accustomed  to  keeping  his 
eyes  open,  fell  asleep  also,  and  the  guard-b(jat  passing, 
hailed  them,  when,  receiving  no  answer,  they  went 
alongside,  and  actually  unshipped  the  bell  from  its 
place,  and  carried  it  quietly  over  the  side  without 
being  found  out.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  boatswain 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  and  going  to  strike  the  bell, 
found  it  gone.  He  immediately  knew  who  had  taken 
it:  he  called  to  the  boy,  and  after  bestowing  plenty 
of  blessings  on  him,  said  to  him,  '  Nnw,  there's  only 
one  thing  can  save  my  warrant,  and  if  you  don't  get 
it  for  me  I'm  done: — I  musi  have  the  commodore's 
broad  pendant  belore  to-morrow  morning.  He  ac- 
cordingly got  into  the  punt  alongside,  and  look  the 
boy  with  him,  and  pulled  .softly  ahead  of  the  Commo- 
dore's ship,  got  under  her  bows,  and  the  boy  got  hold 
of  the  mooring-chain,from  thence  lo  the  bobsiays,  and 
getting  up  to  the  bowsprit,  went  quietly  along  the 
forostay  into  the  foreiop,  from  thence  he  got  by  the 
maintopmast-stay  to.  the  mast-head,  and  finally  to  the 
truck,  where  unbending  the  flag,  he  stuffed  it  into 
his  bosom;  as  it  was  the  night  pendant  it  was  not 
very  large ;  and  returning  the  same  way  unobserved, 
got  down  to  the  mooring  chain,  and  giving  a  low 
whistle,  the  boatswain,  who  was  some  Utile  distance 
offj  dropped  under  the  bows,  and  took  hira  in.  The 
boatswain  was  highly  delighted  with  his  success;  and 
the  next  morning,  giving  the  boy  directions  lo  hoist 
the  flag  at  the  ensign  staff  when  he  should  wave  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  he  went  ashore  lo  the  dockyard 
to  answer  the  signal  that  was  made  for  him.  He 
went  boldly  to  the  Commissioner's  office,  having  first 
made  the  sign  to  the  bjy  to  hoist  the  flag ;  and  there 
was  the  Commodore,  who  always  attended  to  such 
complaints  as  might  be  ma<!e,  sitting  with  all  tha 
gravity  on  his  countenance  which  such  a  case  de- 
manded. The  boatswain  was  called  in,  and  making 
his  best  bow,  wished  to  know  what  he  was  wauted 
for.  "  Mr.  So-and-so,"  said  the  Commodore,  "  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  that  such  a  gross  neglect 
should  be  laid  lo  your  charge  as  that  now  preferred — 
an  old  officer  of  your  character — can't  excuse  it.  Sir. 
The  guard-boat  went  alongside  your  ship  last  night, 
and  during  your  watch,  as  is  proved,  look  away  the 
ship's  bell.  JNow,  sir,  you  must  either  have  been 
drunk  or  turned  in,  both  which  are  very  great  crimes; 
and  I  am  sorry,  truly  sorry,  that  1  shall  be  obliged  to 
report  your  case  to  the  Navy  Board,  when  yoo  will 
be  sure  lo  lose  your  warrant."  "  Very  sorry,  your 
honour,"  said  the  boatswaia.  "  shore  knocking  about 
in  the  dock-yard  all  the  day — not  asleep  a  minute." 
"  No  excuse,  sir — no  excuse  at  all  for  such  a  great 
neglect,"  replied  the  Commodore.  "  Why,  sir,  if  such 
a  thing  was  to  go  unpunished,  we  should  have  the 
Coramydore's  ship  as  bad  as  yours.'     "Why,  your 


honour, '  said  the  boatswain,  "  your  ship  has  got  a 
full  complement  of  men  on  board,  and  sentries  in  both 
gangways,  and  for  all  that  aint  so  mu(  h  belter  after 
all."  "  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ?"  said  ihe  Commodore — 
"  not  keep  a  good  lookout  on  board  of  my  ah'ip — what 
do  you  mean,  sir?"  '» Why,  sir,"  replied  the  boat- 
swain, "  when  1  found  my  bell  gone  at  twelve  o'clock 
last  nighr,  I  sent  aboard  your  ship  and  got  your  broad 
pendant  to  save  my  warrant."  "  My  broad  pendant!" 
exclained  the  Commodore.  "  Yes,  your  honour;  and 
if  you  Will  just  step  outside  I  will  show  it  lo  you 
flying  at  the  flag-staff  of  my  ship."  "Accordingly, 
the  Commudore  and  all  his  retinue  went  out,  and 
sure  enough  there  was  the  pendant  as  the  boatswain 
had  said  'J'he  flag,  had,  it  seems,  been  missed  in  the 
ranrning,  mid  they  had  put  it  down  as  blown  away. 
"  Oh,"  jsuid  tiie  Commodore,  "  the  boatswain  has  quite 
weathered  me;  1  had  better  say  no  more  about  it." 
"  Accordingly,"  said  Slender,  chiming  in,  "  the  old 
boatswain  bore  of  the  bell." 


A  PERTLous  Adventure — The  annalsof  the  North 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  most  perilous  and  fatal 
conflicts  with  the  Polar  bear.  The  first,  and  one  of 
the  most  tragical,  was  sustained  by  Barentz  and 
Heemskerke,  in  1596.  during  their  voyage  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North-east  passage.  Having  anchored 
at  an  island  near  the  Strait  ol  Waygatz,  two  of  the 
sailors  landed,  and  were  walking  on  shore,  when  one 
felt  himself  closely  hugged  from  behind,  fhiiiking 
this  a  frolic  of  one  of  his  rompanicms,  he  called  out 
in  a  corresponding  tone,"  Who's  there?  Pray  stand 
off"  Hiscomraile  looked  and  scieamed  out,  "  A  bear, 
a  bear!"  ihen,  running  to  the  ship,  alarmed  the  crew 
with  loud  cries.  The  sailors  ran  to  the  sjiot,  armed 
with  Pikes  «nd  muskets.  On  their  approach  the  bear 
very  C(>olly  quitted  the  mangled  corpse,  sprang  upon 
anoifier  saihtr,  carried  him  off,  and  plunging  his  teeth 
into  his  body,  began  drinking  his  blood  at  long  draughts. 
Hereupon  the  wtioleoflhal  stout  crew,  struck  with 
terror,  turned  their  backs  and  fled  precipitately  to  the 
ship.  On  arriving  there  they  began  to  look  at  each 
oiher,  unable  to  (eel  much  satisfaction  at  their  own 
prowess.  Three  men  then  stood  forth,  undertaking  to 
avenge  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  secure  for 
them  the  rites  of  burial.  They  advanced  and  fired  at 
first  from  so  respectful  a  distance  that  all  missed.  The 
pursur  then  courageously  proceeded  in  front  of  his 
companions,  and,  taking  a  close  aim,  pierced  the  mon- 
ster's skull  immediately  below  the  eye.  The  bear, 
however,  merely  lifted  his  head  and  advanced  upon 
them,  holding  still  in  his  mouth  the  victim  whom  he 
was  devouring ;  but,  seeing  him  soon  stagger,  the  three 
rushed  on  hira  with  sabre  arrd  bayonet,  and  soon  des- 
patched him.  They  collectetl  and  bestowed  decent 
sepulture  on  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  comrades, 
while  the  skin  of  the  animal,  thirteen  leet  long,  became 
the  prize  of  the  sailor  who  had  fired  the  successful 
shot. 


The  Ocean. — As  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by 
any  observations  hithert(»  made,  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  sea  appears  to  be  that  ascertained  by  Captain  Phippa 
in  the  Atlantic,  where  the  lead  descended  to  a  depth  of 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  without 
encountering  any  impediment.  In  projiorlion  to  the 
desi  ent  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  must  be  the 
diminution  of  light — a  fact  which  has  been  corrobora- 
ted by  the  experience  of  divers  and  fishers  of  pearls. 
According  to  Lambert's  showing,  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  is  three  hundred  thousand  times  weaker  than 
the  light  of  the  cim  ;  and  it  is  consequently  asserted  by 
Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Gottingen,  that  at  a  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea 
the  power  of  daylight  has  declined  to  that  possessed 
by  the  rays  of  tbe  full  moon. 
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M'PHERSON     AND     GRANT; 

OR.     THE    DEADLY    FEUD. 
A    SCOTTISH    STORY. 


Many  deadly  feuds  have  existed  from  time  imme- 
tnorial  between  the  families  of  M'Piierson  o(  Ben- 
dearg  and  Grant  of  Cairn,  and  were  handed  down 
"unimpaired"  even  to  the  close  of  the  last  century. — 
In  earlier  times  the  warlike  chiefs  of  these  names 
found  frequent  opportunities  of  testifying  iheir  mutual 
animosity,  and  few  inheritors  of  the  fatal  quarrel  left 
tbe  world  without  having  moistened  it  with  the  bluod 
of  some  of  their  hereditary  enemies.  But  in  our  day 
the  progress  of  civilization,  which  had  reached  even 
these  wild  countries — the  heart  of  the  North  High- 
lands— although  it  could  not  extinguish  entirely  the 
transmitted  spirit  of  revenge,  at  least  kept  it  within 
safe  bounds,  and  the  feud  of  M'Pherson  and  Grant 
threatened,  m  the  coarse  af«norber  generation,  ti)  die 
entirely  away,  or  at  least  to  exist  «nly  in  some  vexa- 
tious lawsuit,  fostered  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  two 
men  of  iiosiile  tempers  and  coniigiioue  property. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  some  ebullitions  of 
ancient  fierceness,  that  the  flame  which  had  burned 
for  80  many  centuries  seemed  about  to  expire.  Once, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  country  gentlemen,  on  a  question 
of  privilege  arising,  Bendoarg  took  occasion  4o  throw 
out  some  taunts  aimed  at  his  hereditary  foe,  which  the 
fiery  Grant  immediately  received  as  the  signal  of  de- 
fiance, and  a  challenge  was  the  consequence.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county,  however,  having  got  intimation 
of  the  affair,  put  both  parties  under  arrest,  till  at 
length — by  the  persuasions  of  their  friends — not 
friends  by  blood — and  ihe  representations  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, they  shook  hands,  and  each  pledged  his  ho- 
nour to  forget — at  least  never  again  to  remember,  in 
apeech  or  action — the  ancient  feud  of  his  family. 
This  occurrence,  at  the  time,  was  the  subject  of  much 
interest  in  the  country  side,  the  rather  as  it  seemed  to 
give  the  lie  to  those  prophecies  of  which  every 
Highland  family  has  an  ample  slock  in  its  traditionary 
chronicles,  and  which  expressly  predicted  that  the 
enmity  of  Cairn  and  Bendeurg  should  not  be  quenched 
but  in  blood;  and  on  this  seemingly  cross  grained  cir- 
eumstancf^  some  of  the  young  men,  who  had  begun 
already  to  be  tainted  with  the  heresies  of  the  Low- 
lands, were  seen  to  shake  I  heir  heads  as  they  reflected 
on  the  tales  and  the  faith  of  their  ancestors;  but  the 
greyheaded  seers  shook  theirs  still  more  wisely,  and 
answered  with  the  motto  of  a  noble  house,  "1  bide  my 
time." 

There  is  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bendearg,  well  known  to  the 
traveller  who  adventures  into  these  wilds  in  quest  of 
the  savage  sublimities  of  nature.  At  a  little  distance 
it  has  the  appearance  of  an  imm«nse  artificial  bridge 
thrown  over  a  tremendous  chasm;  but  on  nearer  ap- 
proach is  seen  the  wall  of  nature's  own  masonry, 
formed  of  vast  and  ragged  bodies  of  solid  rock,  piled 
on  each  other  as  if  in  the  giant  sport  of  architecture. 
Its  sides  are  in  some  places  covered  with  trees  of  a 
considerable  size,  and  the  passenger  who  has  a  head 
steady  enough  to  look  down  the  precipice  may  see 
the  eyries  of  birds  of  prey  beneath  his  feet.  The 
path  across  it  is  so  narrow  that  it  cannot  admit  of  two 
persons  passing  along  side;  and  indeed  none  but  na- 
tives accustomed  to  the  scene  from  infancy  would  at- 
tempt the  dangerous  route  at  all,  though  it  saves  three 
miles.  Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  traveller^ 
Xfteet  in  the  middle,  owing  to  the  curve  formed  by 
•l»e  pass  preventing  a  view  across  from  either  side; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  one  is  obliged  to  lie  down, 
while  the  other  crawls  over  his  body. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  incident  we  b»v«  msn- 


(ioned,  a  Highlander  was  walking  fearlessly  along  the 
pass — sometimes  bending  over  to  watch  the  flight  of 
the  wild  birds  that  built  below,  and  sometimes  detach- 
ing a  fragment  from  the  top,  to  see  it  dashed  against 
the  uneven  sides,  and  bounding  from  roek  lo  rock, 
while  its  sound  echoed  like  a  human  voice,  and  died 
in  faint  and  hollow  murmurs  at  the  bottom.  When 
he  had  gained  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  he  observed 
another  coming  leisurely  up  on  the  opposite  side.  He, 
being  himself  of  the  patrician  order,  called  out  to  him 
to  halt,  and  lie  doan;  the  person,  however, disregarded 
the  command,  and  the  Highlanders  xpet  face  to  face 
on  the  summit.  They  were  Cairn  and  Bendearg. 
These  two  hereditary  enemies,  who  would  have  glo- 
ried and  rejoiced  in  mortal  strife  with  each  other  on 
a  hillside,  turned  deadly  pale  at  the  fatal  rencontre. 
"I  was  first  at  the  lop,"  said  Bendearg,  "and  called 
out  f^.rst.  Lie  down,  that  I  may  pass  over  in  peace.*' 
"When  the  Grant  prostrates  himself  before  M'Fher- 
son,"  answered  the  other,  "it  must  be  with  a  sword 
driven  throogb  his  body."  "Turn  back,  then,"  said 
Bendearg,  "and  repass  as  you  came."  "Go  back 
1  yourself  if  you  like  it,"  replied  Grant.  "J  will  ikjI  be 
I  the  first  of  my  name  to  turn  before  the  M'Pherson." 
I  This  was  their  short  conference,  and  the  result  was 
exactly  as  each  had  apprehended. 

They  then  threw  their  bunnets  over  the  precipice, 
and  advanced  with  slow  and  cautious  pace  closer  to 
each  other.  They  were  both  unarmed.  Stretching 
iheir  liml)s  like  men  preparing  for  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, they  planted  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  com- 
pressed their  lips,  knit  their  dark  brows,  and,  fixing 
fierce  and  watchful  eyes  on  each  other,  stood  thus 
prepared  for  the  onset.  They  both  grappled  at  the 
same  moment,  but  being  of  equal  strength,  were  una- 
ble for  some  time  to  shift  each  other's  position — sla«id- 
ing  fixed  on  «  rock,  with  suppressed  breath,  and  mus- 
cles strained  to  the  "top  of  their  bent,"  like  6iati*e8 
carved  out  pf  solid  stone.  At  length  M'Pherson,  sud- 
denly removing  his  right  foot  so  as  to  give  him  greater 
purchase,  stooped  his  body,  and  bent  his  enemy  dovwi 
with  him  by  main  strength,  till  they  both  leaned  over 
the  precipice,  looking  downward  into  the  terrible 
abyss.  The  contest  was  as  yet  doubtful,  for  Grant 
had  placed  his  foot  firmly  on  an  elevation  at  the 
brink,  and  had  equal  command  of  his  enemy;  but  at 
this  moment  M'Pherson  sank  slowly  and  firmly  on  his 
knee,  and,  while  Grant  suddenly  started  bnck,  stoop- 
ing to  take  the  supposed  advantage,  whirled  him  over 
his  head  into  the  gulf  M'Pherson  himself  fell  badk- 
wards,  his  body  hanging  |3artly  over  the  rock.  A  frag- 
ment gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he  sank  farther, 
till,  catching  with  a  desperate  effort  at  the  solid  stone 
above,  he  regained  his  footing.  There  was  a  pause 
of  death  like  stillness,  and  the  bold  heart  of  M-Pherson 
felt  sick  and  faint.  At  length,  as  if  compelled  un- 
willingly by  some  mysterious  feeling,  he  looked 
down  over  the  precipice.  Grant  had  caught  with  a 
death  gripe  by  the  rugged  point  of  a  rock.  His  eneany 
was  yet  almost  within  his  reach.  His  face  was 
turned  upward,  and  there  were  in  it  horror  and  des- 
pair— ^but  he  uttered  no  word  or  cry  The  next  mo- 
ment he  loosed  his  hold,  and  the  next  his  brains  were 
(lashed  out  before  the  eyes  of  his  hereditary  foe.  The 
mangled  body  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and  the 
last  heavy  and  hollow  «oand  art^se  from  the  botlua. 
M'Pherson  returned  home  an  altered  man.  He  pur- 
(thased  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  fell  bravely  in 
(he  warn  of  the  Peiiinsttla. 
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Indian  Jvgolers. — A  roan  who,  iu  1^8,  seated 
himself  in  the  air,  without  any  apparent  support,  ex 
cited  as  much  interest  and  curiosity  as  the  aulomalon 
chess-player,  who  astonished  all  Europe  a  few  years 
ago;  drawings  were  exhibited  in  all  the  Indian  paper?, 
and  various  conjectures  formed  respecting  the  secret 
of  his  art,  but  no  very  Paiisfaciory  discovery  was  made 
of  the  means  by  which  he  efff^cted  an  apparent  im- 
possibility.    The  bodies  of  the  Madras  jugglers  are  so 
lithe  and  supple,  as  to  resemble  those  ol  serpents  ra- 
ther than  men.     An  artist  of  this  kind  will   place  a 
ladder  upright  on   the   ground,  and  wind  himself  in 
and  out  through  the  rungs  until  he  reaches  the' top, 
descending  in  the  same  manner,  keeping  the  ladder, 
which   has  no  support  whatever,  in  a   perpendicular 
position.— Some  of  the  most  accomplished  tumblers 
will  spring  over  an  enormous  elephant, or  five  camels 
placed  abreast;  and    in  rope  dancing  they  are  not  to 
be  outdone  by  any  of  the  wonders  of  Saddler's  Wells. 
Swallowing  the   sword  is  a  common  operation,  even 
by  those  who  are  not  considered  to  be  the  most  expert; 
and   they   have    various   other   exploits    with    naked 
weapons,  of  a  most  frightful  nature.     A  woman,  (for 
females  are  quite  equal  to  the  men  in  these  kind  o( 
feats,)  will  dip  the  point  of  a  sword  in  some  black 
pigment;   the  hilt  is  then  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  after  a  few  whirls  in  the  air,  the  artist  lakes  oflf 
a  portion  of  the  pigment  with  her  eye-lid.     A  sword 
and  four  daggers  are  placed  in  the  ground,  with  their 
edges  and  ponits  upwards,  at  such  distance  from  each 
other  as  to  admit  of  a  man's  head  l>elween  them;  the 
operator  then  plants  a  scimitar  firmly  in  the  ground, 
sits  down  behind  it,  and,  at  a  bound,  throws  himscll 
over  the   scimitar,  pitching    his  head    exactly  in   the 
centre,  between  the  daggers,  and,   urning  over, clears 
them  and  the  sword      Walking  over  the  naked  edges 
of  sabres  seems  to  be  perfectly  easy  ;  and  some  ol  these 
people  will  stick  a  sword  in  the  ground,  and  siep  upon 
the  point  in  crossing  over  it.     A  m<»re  agreeable  di.- 
play  of  the  lightness  and  activity,  whii-h  would  enable 
the  performers  to  tread  over  flowers  without  bending 
them,   is  shown   upon   a  piece  of  thin    linen   cloth, 
stretched   out  slightly  in  the   hands  of  four  persons, 
which    is   traversed  without  ruffling   it,  or  forcing  ii 
from  the  grasp  of  the  htdders.     The  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  with   the  eye-lid   is  another  very  disgusting 
exhihition.     Some  of  the  optical  deceptions  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  enquirers  are  to  this  day  puz- 
zled to  guess  how  plants  and  flowers  can  be  instanta- 
neously produced  from   seeds. — Miss  RoberCs  Hin- 
dostan. 


Opera  Dancers. — The  walk  of  opera  dancers  is 
neither  natural  nor  beauliful,  but  the  surprising  exer- 
cises which  they  perform  give  to  the  juinis  of  the  f<io 
a  freedom  of  motion  almost  like  ihai  of  the  hand.  We 
have  seen  the  dancers  in  their  morning  exercises 
stand  for  twer»ty  minutes  on  the  extremity  of  iheir 
toes  ;  after  which  ihe  efllbrt  is  to  bend  the  inner  ankle 
down  to  the  floor  in  preparation  for  the  B<jlefO  step. 
By  such  onnalural  postures  and  exercises,  the  f(K)t  is 
made  unfit  for  walking,  as  may  be  observed  in  any 
of  the  retired  dancers  and  old  figurants.  By  standing 
so  much  on  the  toes,  the  human  foot  is  conv^erted  U» 
something  more  resembling  that  of  a  quadruped, 
where  tlie  heel  never  reaches  the  ground,  and  where 
the  paw  is  nothing  noore  than  the  phalanges  of  the 
toes. 

Vinegar  IN  Cre\m — ^The  difficulty  and  labor  at 
tending  the  c^h'wrning  of  Iwjtier,  led  me  to  try  a  variety 
of  experiments  t«  ascertain  if  a  metlKKJ  coald  be  dis- 
covered for  making  Isurter  come  quicker  than  by  the 
usual  motle.  After  trying  several  things  1  found  thai 
by  adding  a  table  spoonful  of  g(x>d  vinegar  to  four  gal- 
lons of  cream  when  put  in  the  churn,  1  obtained  butler 
in  frvn  seven  to  eight  minutes. 


EARLY    IMPRESSIONS. 

I  was  but  five  years  old  when  my  mother  died,  but 
her  image  is  as  distinct  in  my  recollection,  now  that 
twenty    years  have  elapsed,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
her  death.     I  remember  her  as  a  pale,  gentle  being, 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  a   voice  th'vt  was  soft  and 
cheerful  when  she  praised  me,  and  when  I  had  erred— 
(or  I  was  a  wild,  thoughtless  child — there  was  a  trem- 
bling wildness  about  it  that  always  went  to  my  little 
heart.     And  then  she  wassokind.so  patient.     I  think 
I  can  now  see  her  large  blue  eyes,  moi.st  with  sorrow 
because  of  my   waywardness,  and  hear   her  repeat, 
"  My  child,  how  can  you  grieve  me  so?"     I  recollect 
she  had  for  a  long  lime  been  pale  and  feeble,  and  that 
sometimes  there    would    come   a  bright  spot  on  her 
cheek,    which   made  her   look  so  lovely,    I  thought 
she  mus!  be  well.     But  then  she  sometimes  spoke  of 
dying,  and  pressed  me  to  her  Iwsom,  and  told  me  to  be 
good  when  she  was   gone,   and  to  love  my    father  a 
grat  deal,  and  be  kind  fo  him,  for  he   would  have  no 
one  else  to  love.     I  recollect  she  was  very  sick  all 
day,    and  my   little  hobby-horse  and  whip  were  laid 
aside,  and  I  tried  to  be  very  quiet.     I  did  not  see  her 
lor  the  whole  day,  and  it  seemed  very  long.     At  night 
they  told   me  my   mother  was  too  sick  to  kiss  me,  «3 
she  always  used  to  do,   before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I 
must  go  without  it.     But  1  could  not.     I  stole  into  the 
room,  and    laying  my  lips  close  to  hers,  whispered, 
"Mother,   mother,   wont   yon    kiss   me?"     Her  lips 
were  very  cold,  and  when  she  put  her  arm  around  me, 
laid  my  head  upon  her  bosom  and  one  hand  upon  ray 
cheek,   I  fiell  a  cold  shuddering  creep  all  over  me. 
My  father  carried  me  from  the  room,  but  he  could  not 
speak.     After  they  put  me  in  bed  I  laid  a  long  while 
thinking.     I  feared    my    mother    would  indeed    die, 
lor  her  cheek  felt   cold  as  my  little  sister's   did  when 
she  died  and  they  laid  her  in   the  ground.     But  the 
impressions  of  m<;rtaliiy  are  always  indistinct  in  child- 
hood, and  1  soon  fell  asleep.     In  the  morning  1  hasten- 
ed to  my   mother's   room.     A  while  napkin  covered 
her  face.     I  removed  it — it  was  just  as!  feared.     Her 
e)  es  were  closed,  her  cheek  was  cold  and  hard,  and 
only  the  lovely    expression    that  always  rested  upon 
her  lips  remained.     In  an  insant,  all  the  little  faults 
lor  which  she  had  so  often  reproved  me  rushed  upon 
my  mind.     I  longed  to  tell  her  how  good  J  would  al- 
ways be,  if  she  would  but   stay  with  me.     She  was 
buried — but  the  memory  of  the  funeral  is  indistinct.  I 
frnhy  retain  the  impressitm  which  her  precepts  and  ex- 
ample left  upon  my  mind.  I  wasa  passionate,  headstrong 
boy,  but  I  never  yielded  to  this  turn  of  my  disposition 
without  fancying   I  saw   her   mild,  tearful   eye  fixed 
upon  me,  jnsi  as  she  used   to  do  in  life.     And  then, 
when  I   had  succeeded    in  overcoming  it,  her  sweet 
smile  of  approbation  beamed  upon  me,  and  I  was  hap- 
py.    My  whole  character  underwent  a  change,  even 
Irom  the  moment  of  her  death.     Her  spirit  was  for- 
ever with  me,  strengthening  my  good  resolutions,  and 
weakening  my  propensity  to  evil.     I  felt  that  it  would 
grieve  her  gentle  spirit  to  see  me  err,  and  I  could  not, 
would  not  do  it.     I  was  the  child  of  her  aflfection.    I 
knew  she  had    prayed  and    wept  over  me,   and  that 
even  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave  her  anxiety  for  ray 
welfare  had  cansed  her  spirit  to  linger,  that  she  might 
once  more  pray  for  me.     I  resolved  to  become  all  she 
could  desire.     This  repolution  I  have  never  forgotten. 
It  helped  me  to  subdue  the  waywardness  of  childhood, 
protected  me   through  ihe  temptations  of  youth,  and 
vvill  comfort  and  supjx>rt  me  through  the  busier  scenes 
.)f  manhood.     Whatever  there  is  that  is  estimable  in 
my  character  I  owe  to   the  impressions  of  goodness 
nade  upon  my  infant  mind  by  the  exemplary  conduct 
md  £aithfal  mslructions  of  my  excellent  muther. 
■■■"■■■■■     iJ 
A  wrrtw  en  school  discipline,  says,  "without  a  liberal 
use  of  the  rod,  it  is  impossible  to  make  boys  smart." 
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AN    ENIGMA. 
Pronounced  as  one  Iwtter,  and  written  with  three, 
Two  letters  there  are,  and  two  only  in  me. 
I  am  double,  am  single,  am  black,  blue,  and  gray, 
I  am  read  from  noth  ends,  and  the  same  either  way. 
I  am  restless  and  wandering,  steady  and  fixed. 
And  you  know  not  one  hour  what  I  may  be  the  next 
I  melt  and  I  kindle,  beseech  and  defy, 
I  am  watery  and  moist,  1  am  fiery  and  dry. 
I  am  scornful  and  scowling,  compassionate,  meek, 
I  am  light,  I  am  dark,  1  am  strong,  1  am  weak. 
I  am  sluggish  and  dead,  1  am  lively  and  bright, 
I  am  sharp,  1  am  flat,  1  am  left,  J  am  right. 
I  am  piercing  and  clear,  1  am  heavy  and  dull, 
Expressive  and  languid,  contracted  and  full. 
I  am  careless  and  vacant,  1  search  and  1  pry, 
And  judge,  and  decide,  and  examine,  and  try. 
I'm  a  globe,  and  a  mirror,  a  window,  a  door, 
All  index,  an  organ,  and  fifty  things  more. 
I  belong  to  all  animals  under  the  sun. 
And  to  those  which  were  long  understood  to  have  none. 
By  some  I  am  said  to  exist  in  the  mind. 
And  I  am  found  in  potatoes,  and  needles,  and  wind. 
Three  jackets  1  own,  of  glass,  water,  and  horn. 
And  I  wore  them  all  three  on  the  day  I  was  born, 
I  am  covered  quite  snug,  have  a  lid  and  a  fringe, 
Yet  I  move  every  way  on  invisible  hinge. 
A  pupil  I  have,  a  most  whimsical  wight. 
Who  is  little  by  day,  and  goows  I^ig  in  the  night. 
Whom  I  cherish  with  care  as  a  pan  of  myself, 
For,  in  truth,  I  depend  on  this  delicate  elf. 
Who  collects  all  rny  food,  and  with  wonderful  knack, 
Throws  it  into  a  net,  which  I  keep  at  my  back; 
And,  though  heels  over  head  it  urrivfs,  in  a  trice, 
It  is  sent  up  to  table  all  proper  and  nice. 
I  am  spoken  of  sometimes,  as  if  1  were  glass, 
But  then,  it  is  false,  and  the  trick  will  not  pass. 
A  blow  maUes  me  run,  though  I  have  not  a  limb; 
Though  I  neither  have  fins,  nor  a  bladder,  I  swim. 
Like  many  more  couples,  my  partner  and  1, 
At  limes  will  look  cross  at  each  other,  and  shy; 
Yet  still,  though  we  differ  in  what  we're  about. 
One  will  d(»  all  the  work  when  the  other  is  out. 
I  am  least  apt  to  cry,  as  they  always  remark. 
When  trimmed  with  good  lashes,  or  kept  in  the  dark. 
Should  I  fret  and  be  heate<l,  they  put  me  to  bed, 
And  leave  me  to  cool  upon  water  and  bread. 
But  if  hardened  I  grow,  they  make  use  of  the  knife. 
Lest  an  obstinate  humor  endanger  my  life. 
Or  you  may,  though  the  treatment  appears  to  be  rough. 
Run  a  spit  through  my  side,  and  with  safety  enough. 
Like  boys  who  are  fond  of  their  fruit  and  their  play, 
I  am  seen  with  my  ball  and  my  apple  all  day. 
My  belt  is  a  rainbow,  I  reel  and  I  dance ; 
I  am  said  to  retire,  though  I  never  advance. 
I  am  read  by  physicians  as  one  of  their  books. 
And  used  by  the  ladies  to  fasten  their  hooks. 
My  language  is  plain,  though  it  cannot  be  heard. 
And  I  speak  without  ever  pronouncing  a  word. 
Some  call  me  a  diamond,  some  say  I  am  jet; 
Others  talk  of  my  water,  or  how  I  am  set. 
I'm  a  borough  in  England,  in  Scotland  a  stream, 
And  an  isle  of  the  sea  in  the  Irishman's  dream. 
The  earth  without  me  would  no  loveliness  wear, 
And  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  at  my  wish  disappear; 
Yet  so  frail  is  my  tenure,  so  brittle  my  joy. 
That  a  speck  gives  me  pain,  and  a  drop  can  destroy. 


EPIGRAM. 


Our  footman,  John  Thompson  (deny  it  who  can,) 
Since  his  nose  is  all  gone,  is  a  fright  of  a  man. 
To  be  rid  of  this  fright,  then,  I  humbly  propose; 
That  Thompson  be  ordered  \o  follow  his  noite. 


"BAY    OF    BISC  A  Y,  O."' 

Loud  roar'd  the  dreadful  thunder 

The  rain  a  deluge  show'rs; 

The  clouds  were  rent  asunder. 

By  lightning's  vivid  powers. 

The  night  both  drear  and  dark; 
Our  poor  devoted  bark, 
Till  next  day, 
There  she  lay. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O! 

Now  dash'd  upon  the  billows, 
Our  op'ning  timbers  creak- 
Each  fears  a  wal'ry  pillow. 
None  Slops  the  dreadlul  leak. 

To  climb  the  slippery  shrouds, 
Each  breathless  seaman  crowds, 
As  She  lay. 
Till  the  day, 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  0! 

At  length  the  wish'd  for  morrow. 

Broke  through  the  hazy  sky; 
Absorb'd  in  silent  sorrow, 
Each  heav'd  the  hitter  sigh! 
The  dismal  wreck  to  view 
Struck  horror  to  the  crew, 
As  she  lay 
On  that  day. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O ! 

Her  yielding  timbers  sever. 

Her  pitchy  seams  are  rent ; 
When  Heaven,  all  bonnteous  ever, 
Its  boundless  mercy  sent — 
A  sail  in  sight  appears. 
We  hail  her  with  three  cheers, 
Now  we  sail 
With  the  gale. 

From  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O! 


TO    ROSE 


Fair  sunny  girl,  bright  as  the  flowers 

O'er  which  young  Kve  in  sparkling  showeni 

Her  mantle  throws. 
Pure  as  the  lily's  op'ning  bell. 
That  loveliest  bloonis,  in  loneliest  dell, 
My  sweet  bewitching  Rose. 

Well  might  the  star  of  summer  night, 
Pale  'neath  the  bright  and  sunny  light 
Thine  eyes  disclose. 
And  coral  cells,  and  pearly  caves. 
Rest  not  alone  beneath  ihe  waves, 

My  sweet  enchanting  Rose. 

But  there's  a  charm  of  richer  dye 
Than  coral  lip,  or  laughing  eye, 

A  stream  that  ever  flows. 
A  flower  whose  bright  and  lasting  bloom, 
Outlives  the  darkest,  dreariest  tomb. 

My  fond  and  faithful  Rose. 

Love  is  the  stream's  perpetual  flow — 
Truth  is  the  flower's  enduring  glow, 

That  every  fragrance  throws. 
Mine  own  swee'  friend,  around  that  heart 
So  guiletei's  in  this  woild  of  art, 
My  fond  and  faithful  Rose. 

C.  H.  W. 
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THE     MISER     OF     PA  DUA. 


A     TALE. 


There  lived  in  Padua  some  few  years  ago,  in  the 
Via  Rosa,  a  narrow  street  near  the  \lbergo  della 
Stella,  one  Geronirao  Goldoni — no  relation  to  the 
playwright  of  that  name — but  a  man  of  mystery  and 
of  might ;  of  might,  because  possessed  of  wealth  so 
enormous,  as  scarcely  ever  to  have  been  heard  of  out 
of  a  fairy  tale,  or  that  family  of  the  kings  of  the  gold 
mines,  the  Barons  Rothschild.  Though  the  street  was 
narrow  and  dirty  where  he  lived,  yet  his  gloomy  and 
dilapidated  palazzo  was  princely  in  point  of  space — 
the  mosaics  of  its  floors,  and  the  paininigs  of  its  ceil- 
ings— but  of  furniture  it  was  guiltless,  saving  the  pall- 
like tapestry  the  spider  had  indefatigably  woven  for 
years.  At  the  time  our  tale  commences,  it  was  some 
sixteen  years  since  Goldoni  had  been  established  in 
this  abode,  and  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  the  Miser  of 
Padua.  Difficult  of  access,  morose  and  forbidding 
when  seen,  little  was  he  known  by  his  poorer  brethren. 
His  dealings  were  chiefly  with  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  among  whom  his  influence  was  as  extraordinary 
as  it  was  universal.  Was  a  loan  to  be  negetiated  be- 
tween two  countries,  the  supplies  generally  issued 
from  his  coflTers ;  so  that  he  was  continually  in  cor- 
respondence with  half  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe; 
and  not  being  of  a  temper  likely  ever  to  be  guilty  of 
making  a  bargain  disadvantageous  to  himself,  his  foot- 
ing was  such  in  every  court,  that  whenever  either  his 
business  or  his  pleasure  led  him  inlo  other  countries, 
he  was  as  splendidly  lodged  and  as  much  adulated  as 
though  he  had  been  a  contemporary  monarch.  Was 
a  nobleman  ruined,  Goldoni  was  the  first  to  oflfer  for 
his  estate,  palace,  plate,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  vfec. 
a  price  that  defied  competition ;  and  as  he  was  con- 
tinually completing  purchases  of  this  sort,  he  went  on 
literally 

"  Building  his  fame 
Upon  the  ruins  of  asother's  name." 

To  the  numerous  gems  of  art.  he  always  had  on 
hand  to  dispose  of,  he  invariably  affixed  the  highest 
possible  price;  and  if  any  novice  had  the  temerity  to 
ofTend  him,  by  offering  him,  nay,  but  a  ducat  less  than 
he  asked, — when  they  returned  to  give  him  his  own 
terms,  he  was  sure  to  adopt  the  sybil's  plan,  and  dou- 
ble his  demand.  This  laudable  practice  being  pretty 
well  known,  his  customers  generally  allowed  him  to 
have  his  own  way  in  the  first  instance.  In  his  house 
were  to  be  seen  a  chaos  of  pictures,  statues,  gold  and 
silver  vases,  of  a  most  Belshazzar-like  size  and  mag- 
nificence. Many  of  those  fairy  like  and  exquisitely 
Jewelled  cups — the  chef  d'ceuvres  of  Benvenuto  Celi- 
ni — shreds  of  hangings,  rare  books,  and  rarer  manu- 
scripts, down  to  remnants  of  point  lace,  leaden  look- 
ing charms  against  the  "evil  eye,"  and  rags  stained 
with  the  blood  of  San  Ganerio.  Skulls  and  skeletons, 
and  defunct  specimens  of  human  deformity,  also 
found  themselves  amid  the  heterogeneous  mass  that 
strewed  his  floors,  and  made  a  good  running  com- 
mentary upon  the  gorgeous  wealth  that  human  folly 
had  poured  into  this  sewer  of  human  avarice ;  but  the 
owner  of  these  himself  served  as  their  best  homily. 
Goldoni's  thin,  bent,  attenuated  figure,  generally  ciad 
in  an  old  thread-bare  brown  surtout  coat,  boots  that 
from  their  square  toes  and  "lack-lustre"  hue,  might 
have  belonged  to  the  great  Frederick,  and  been  be- 
queathed to  their  present  owner  after  they  had 
espoused  all  tha  dust  of  Potadam.and  grown  wrinkled 
under  the  sneers  of  Voltaire.  In  youth  he  must  have 
been  handsome,  but  the  fire  seemed  to  have  lefl  his 


eye  to  consume  his  heart,  and  the  lines  in  his  face 
were  of  that  wriihed  and  furrowed   kind   that   are 

more  the  work  of  those  scorpions, — human  passions, 

than  of  the  calm  and  even  hand  of  time ;  the  hair  on 
his  temples  was  thin,  though  his  beard  was  thick,  and 
had  grown  to  a  most  rabbinical  length.     He  seldom 
wore  a  hat,  but  one  of  those   little   black  and  gold 
Greek  caps,  which,  like  Scott's  minstrel,  though  now 
"  infirm  and  old,"  had  certainly  "  seen  better  days;" 
his  hands  were  long  and  shadowy  to  an  almost  super- 
natural degree,  and  though  the  choicest  wines,  "  from 
humble  port  to  imperial  Tokay,"  stocked  his  cellars, 
oiie  drop  of  them  never  appeared  to  have  warmed  his 
vlfcis — indeed,  so  perfectly  bloodless  did  he  appear, 
that  no  emotion  of  anger,  pleasure,  (if  he  ever  felt  it,) 
surprise,  or  fear,  brought  the  slightest  tinge  into  his 
"  sear  and  yellow"  cheek — but  the  veins  of  his  fore- 
head swelled  into  a  cordage  that  distorted  his  whole 
face  into  a  painfully  impotent  imitation  of  phrenzy. 
Next  to  avarice,  ambition  was  his  ruling  passion,  and 
pride  his  corroding  vice.     He  claimed  (but  always 
with  due  disdain,  as  though  it  were  the  least  source 
of  his  pride)  relationship  with  all  the  noblest  houses 
in  Italy.     The  Barbirinis  of  Florence,  the  Colonnas 
of  Rome,  the   Scaligers  of  Verona,  the  Cigoginas  of 
Milan,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  and  they,  so  far  from 
rejecting  the  claim,  seemed  flattered  and  pleased  at 
his  allowing  it.     Did   a  young  noble  make  a  foolish 
marriage,  or  do  any  thing  else  that  required  paternal 
forgiveness,  Geronimo  Goldoni  was  always  applied  to 
as  being  an  infallible  mediator,  could  he  be  brought, 
alias  bribed,  to  undertake  the  mission — his  mysterious 
and  boundless  influence  extended  even  to  the  Vatican 
— the  papal  seal  seemed  but  part  of  the  machinery  of 
his  \QBt  fantoccini,  and  not  an  indulgence  was  sold,  or 
a  hat  given   away,  or   a  state  secret  whispered   sit 
Monte  Cavello,  but  what  he  had  something  to  say  to 
it.     Though  penurious  to  the  extreme  in  his  way  of 
living — yet  let  there  be  but  a  pageant  in  any  degree 
out  of  the  common  way,  and  the  equipage  and  para- 
phernalia of  Goldoni  were  not  excelled  by  the  gilded 
and  purple  triumphs  of  ancient  Rome.     At  the  music 
meeting  at  Verona,  when  all  the  emperors  were  as- 
sembled there,  and  standing  room  even  was  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money,  his  was  the  most  ostentatiously 
gorgeous  seat  in  the  Amphitheatre;  and  at  a  fete  the 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  gave  at  Venice  some  years  after 
the  dull  and  silent  waters  of  the  Adriatic  seemed 
flushed  and  noisy  with  the  splendour  of  his  flotilla, 
which  might  have  rivalled  the  voluptuous  magnifi- 
cence of  Cleopatra's  on  the  Cydnus.     He  disdained 
the  funeral  trappings  of  the  other  gondolas,  and  the 
one  especially  occupied  by  himself  was  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  gold  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship — 
the  awning  was  of  violet  velvet  richly  embroidered, 
the    cushions  of  the  same,  stuffed  with  the   softest 
elder  down,  wiihin  whose  soft  mazes  Geronimo  lay 
ensconced  in  his  usual  mean  attire,  looking  as  though 
he  endured  every  thing,  and  enjoyed  nothing,  with  an 
expression  of  inward   suffering  more  befitting  a  Pro- 
crustes bed  than  so  luxurious  a  dolcefar  niente.  This 
strange  being  had  one  daughter,  who  was,  indeed, 

"  All  that  painting  could  express, 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love," 

even  In  her  own  sweet  land  of  painting  and  of  lovo ; 
but  whether  her  father  most  loved  or  hated  her,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  decide  from  the  con- 
tradictory inequalities  of  his  manner  and  conduct 
towards  her.    Her  education  had  been  attended  to« 
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beyond     that     of    most     of    her    eountry-women. 
Italy    could    produce    few    such    linguists   as   she 
was,     English,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  French 
(of   course),   she    knew,    spoke,  and    wrote,    with 
the  utmost  correctness   and  fluency.     Selfishness  on 
the  part  of  her  father  might  have  contributed  greatly 
to  this  knowledge ;  as,  with  his  innumerable  foreign 
correspondents,  it  was  of  infinite  use  to  him.     But  as 
a  painter  and  a  musician,  she  boasted  equal  excel- 
lence.    Sometimes  for  days  together,   he  would  not 
see  her,  and  if  he  met  her  accidentally,  his  looks  were 
such  that  she  dared  not  encounter  them.     Then,  sud- 
denly, without  any  apparent  cause,  he  would  summon 
her  into  his  presence,  and  she  was  again  his  Carissi 
ma  Giulietta,  his  Ragazza  Bellissima,  his  Solo  Tesoro. 
Of  her  mother  she  had  never  directly  or  indirectly 
heard.     Once,  and  only  once,  she  had  ventured  to  ask 
her  father  how  old  she  was  when  her  mother  died, 
and  this  simple  and  very  natural  question  threw  him 
into  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that  it  effectually  terri- 
fied her  into  silence  for  ever  after.     Though  of  his 
two  moods  towards  her,  tenderness  and  moroseness, 
the  latter,  on  an  average,  predominated  ;  yet,  if  her 
head  but  ached,  he  seemed  perfectly  miserable,  and 
thought  no  trouble  or  expense  sufficient  to  procure  her 
eaee  ?  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  with  one  of  those 
strange  anomalies  in  his  character,  he  kept  her  to  her 
embroidery  frame  as  assiduously  as  if  both  their  sub- 
sistence  had  depended   upon  it ;  compelling  her  to 
dispose  of  her  work  at  the  highest  possible  price,  and 
even  carry  it  home,  unattended,  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  city.     But  whether  from  fear  of  the  all- 
powerful  miser,  or  respect  for  his  daughter,  who  was 
known   to  every  living  soul  in  Padua,  certain  it  is, 
that  in  spite  of  her  surpassing  beauty,  she  went  and 
came  on  all  these  her  painful  and  degrading  missions, 
perfectly  unmolested.     With  all  Goldoni's  pride,  he 
seemed  to  take  a  fierce  and  unnatural  delight  in  hu- 
miliating her, — his  beautiful,  his  only  child.     Often, 
when  she  would  look  with  a  natural  but  melancholy 
curiosity  at  the  itmumerable  treasures  that  vice  and 
folly  were  pouring  into  her  father's  labyrinth  of  a 
warehouse,  he  would  angrily  bid  her  not  covet  his 
wealth,  as  God  knew  whether  he  should  leave  her 
any  of  it.     All  depended.     She  might  be  a  beggar. 
No  one  had  cared  how  they  had  beggared  him — how 
they  had  robbed  him  of  much  more  than  the  rubbish 
she  saw  there.    She  had  better  get  away  to  her  work, 
as,  by-and'by,  she  might  be  glad  enough  to  earn  her 
bread, — and  a  great   deal  more  of  such   incoherent 
rhapsodies,  which  generally  sent  poor  Giulietta  away 
weeping  to  her  room,  and  left  him  gloomy  and  morose 
£>r  days. 

The  report  of  Giulietta's  beauty  and  talents,  but  still 
mwe  the  certainty  of  her  father's  enormous  wealth, 
had  already  procured  for  her,  though  scarcely  seven- 
teen, offers  of  marriage  from  some  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  Italy,  the  heads  of  which  were,  to  be  sure, 
a  little  distressed.  But  Goldoni  took  supreme  delight 
in  rejecting  ihem  all,  as  laconically  and  as  haughtily 
as  possible ;  and  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  parties  so- 
liciting the  alliance,  the  more  pains  he  took  to  assure 
them,  that  if  he  ever  allowed  her  to  marry  at  all,  he 
should  look  much  higher  for  his  daughter. 

In  the  pageants  before  alluded  to,  Giulietta  had  been 
too  young  to  appear ;  and  as  she  advanced  in  years, 
her  father  thought  the  less  she  was  seen  in  public  (al- 
ifvays  excepting  the  journeys  she  had  made  to  sell  her 
work),  and  the  more  she  confined  herself  to  the  socie- 
ty of  her  BatM  de  Compagnie,  and  fellow  Brodeuse  Bi- 
anca  Saterell,  the  better ;  so  that  the  solitary  pleasura- 
ble episode  in  poor  Giulietta'a  life  had  been  an  ex- 
cursion, one  summer,  to  Milan,  which  had  by  no 
means  intoxicated  her,  as  the  extent  of  her  dissipa- 
tion consisted  in  one  drive  on  the  Corso,  one  visit  to 
La  Scala,  and  the  ne  plus  vUra  of  seeing  an  amateur 


play,  which  the  good  citizens  of  Milan,  in  their  Anglo- 
mania, meant  to  be  purely  English  ;  consequently,  the 
scene  was  laid  in  England, — time,  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third, — dramatis  per sonae,  Misse 
Molly,  Lord  Jenny  !  Meeslrias  Svap,  and  an  apocry- 
phal impropriety,  an  anonymous  Abigail,  all  dressed 
as  only  English  people, — and  English  people  in  the 
uMr  could  dress  !  But  this  was  not  all :  the  aider  and 
abettor  of  the  loves  of  Msse  Molly  aud^Lord  Jenny  ! 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Sliakspeare  ! !  the  im- 
mortal Shakspeare — our  own  Will,— who  certainly 
never  dreamt  (except  it  was  when  he  prophetically 
wrote,  "To  what  base  uses  may  we  come  at  lastl") 
thai  he  should  be  turned  into  such  a  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
as  to  become  the  scape-goat  of  an  Italian  comedy. 
Tempo,  George  the  Third!  And  indeed  had  that  il- 
lustrious moiiaich  seen  the  aforesaid  comedy,  he 
might,  with  that  philosophical  acumen  which  so  par- 
ticularly distinguished  him— and  which  led  him  to 
wonder  how  the  apples  ever  got  into  a  pudding,  have 
viondered  still  more  how  poor  Shakspeare  ever  got 
into  this  most  curious  production. 

As  for  Giulietta,  whose  knowledge  of  English  had 
given  Shakspeare  one  idolater  the  more,  her  start  wa» 
even  greater  than  that  of  Miss  Hawkins'  classical 
friend,  at  finding  the  exclamation  "  Hercle  !"  in  a 
translation  of  the  "  Amphitryon!"  of  Plautus.  Such 
having  been  the  extent  of  Giulietta's  experience  of 
worldly  delights,  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  unmur- 
muringly  resigned  herself  to  the  line  of  life  her  lather 
seemed  to  have  chalked  out  for  her. 

CHAPTER   II. 

"  Dear  Bianca,"  said  Giulietta  one  morning,  to  her 
half-companion,  half-duenaa,  "1  am  most  selfishly 
sorry  that  you  should  be  so  unwell  this  morning,  for 
I  have  finished  the  Principessa  San  Teodora's  scarf, 
and  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  always  hate  going 
to  those  great  people ;  not  but  what  they  are  more 
civil  than  their  inferiors,  but  their  very  civility  hu- 
miliates me.  Besides,  it  was  to  you  she  gave  the  di- 
rections about  it,  and  if  it  is  wrong,  I  shall  not  know 
what  to  say." 

"  Bah!  bah;  Bambina,"  said  the  invalid,  between  a 
laugh  and  a  cough.  "  The  Principessa  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  ladies  in  all  Padua,  and  if  she  had  but  a 
male  to  match  her,  the  old  town  would  have  some- 
thing worth  looking  at  beside  the  College.  But  the 
devil  look  to  early  rising  while  his  education  was 
going  on  ;  and  there  is  no  vice  but  what  he  gave  him 
a  smattering  of.  Still,  give  him  his  due,  he  has  had 
the  moderation  not  to  propagate  them  ;  for  he  is 
childless.  But  then  again,  every  thing  has  a  wrwig 
side  to  it ;  for  it  is  somewhat  churlish  of  the  Princi- 
pessa to  copy  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and  not  leave 
the  world  her  fellow." 

A  violent  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  the  good  lady'a 
harrangue,  and  Giulietta  had  by  this  time  put  on  the 
long  white  muslin  veil,  which  the  middle  class  of  her 
countrywomen  always  wear,  and  which  costume  her 
father  (notwithstanding  his  overweening  pride)  had 
commanded  her  to  adopt.  She  took  up  the  work^ 
which  Bianca  had  folded  into  a  little  parcel,  with  a 
heaviness  of  heart  which  long  custom,  even,  had  not 
enabled  her  to  subdue,  and  kissing  her  companion^ 
bid  her  good-by,  with  an  assurance  that  she  would  not 
be  long  dway  from  her. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  at  her  usual  rapid 
pace,  brought  her  to  the  Palazzo  San  Teodora.  She 
had  not  long  to  wait,  before  she  was  conducted  by 
a  servant  into  the  apartmenis  of  the  Principessa.  At 
ihe  end  of  one  of  those  long  Italian  pictured  and  pij.-.: 
lared  galleries  sat,  on  a  faded,  but  magnificent  gold- 
tissue  sofa,  flowered  with  crimson  velvet,  a  lady  of 
about  forty,  of  that  gentle  and  moonlight  sort  of  beau- 
ty with  which  melancholy  sometimes  mellows  down 
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features,  that  nature  has  originally  traced  with  &  sun- 
beam of  more  than  usual  brightjacss ;  her  head  was 
bent  aver  a  drawing  she  was  finishing;  a  little  BJen- 
heioa  dog  sat  beside  tier,  with  ears  erect  at  Giulietta's 
appearance,  and  a  collar  of  litile,,  round,  silver-bells, 
like  those  on  the  little  dogs  in  Titian's  pictures.  At 
theother  end  of  the  sofa  sat  a  young  man  of  a  prince- 
ly mien,  whose  beauty  was  not  quite  that  of  his 
country,  inasmuch  as  his  eyes  were  blue,  and  his  hair 
not  very  dark,  though  out  of  a  full  light  it  might  have 
appeared  so.  He  was  reading  to  the  lady  when  the 
miser's  daughter  entered.  It  was  the  second  canto  of 
the  "  Inferno,"  where  Dante  describes}  in  words  that 
are  between  tears  and  blood,  how  the  Almighty,  in 
his  goodness,  has  delegated  to  Beatrice  the  task  of 
watching  over  the  sinful  mortal  who  had  loved  her 
with  such  undying  love.  Giulietta  only  caught  the 
words : — 

"  L'  amico  mio,  e  non  delU  ventura." 

Oftea  had  she  read  and  admired  the  passage,  but 
never  had  she  felt  all  its  meaning  so  intensely  before. 
She  stood  for  about  a  minute,  suppressing  her  breath 
lest  she  should  loose  a  single  tone  of  that  deep^  low 
voice  that  uttered  those  thrilling  words.  It  was  not 
till  that  voice  ceased,  and  the  speaker,  raising  his 
eyes  suddenly  from  the  book,  met  her's,  that  she  re- 
collected her  errand,  and,  crimsoning  to  the  very 
temples,  she  presented  her  work  to  the  Principesaa, 
expressing  a  hope  that  it  would  meet  with  her  appro- 
bation. 

The  lady,  after  examining  it  minutely,  said,  with  a 
most  gracious  smile,  that  it  greatly  exceeded  her  ex- 
pectation, and  that  she  hoped  Giulietta  was  sufHcient- 
ly  disengaged  to  undertake  another  piece  of  embroi- 
dery,^— no  less  than  a  caloUe,  which  she  vyished  to 
present  to  the  Pope,  as  she  was  going  to  Rome  in 
about  six  months. 

The  raiser's  daughter  answered,  that  she  should 
feel  moeh  honoured  in  being  employed  in  the  service 
of  his  Holiness. 

"But  that  is  not  all,"  interrupted  the  lady.  "I 
understand,  signora,  that  your  father  possesses  a  long 
row  of  fine  Golconda  diamonds,  strung  like  beads,  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  large  peas ;  I  have  in  vain  tried 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  him,  or  prevail  u];x>n  him 
by  any  other  means  to  allow  me  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  so  rave  a  treasure :  his  invariable  answer  is, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  wme  for  him  to  part  with  it. 
Now,  if  you  would  use  your  influence,  and  tell  him 
that  I  wish  to  have  the  Pope's  caloUe  embroidered 
with  them,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  refuse  you." 

Giulietta  shook  her  head. 

"  I  fear,  signora,  if  you  have  failed,  I  have  but  lit- 
tle chance  of  succeeding,  and  indeed  had  you  not  laid 
your  commands  upon  me,  nothing  could  tempt  me  to 
broach  the  subject  to  my  father,  as  whenever  he  has 
once  expressed  a  resolution,  it  always  angers  and  irri- 
tates him,  to  have  any  one  attempt  to  shake  it,  espe- 
cially me ;  but  what  1  can  do,  that  I  will  do,  and  you 
shall  know  the  result  as  early  as  possible,  though  it 
may-  be  some  days  before  I  shall  be  able  to  see.  I 
mean  to  converse  with  hira  on  the  subject,"  added 
she,  hesitating  and  colouring  slightly.  So  saying, 
Giulietta  curtsied  to  the  Principessa,  and,  bowing  lo 
the  young  Cavaliero,  (who,  during  this  short  interview 
had  never  once  withdrawn  Ids  eyes  from  her,)  arranged 
her  veil,  and  took  her  departure. 

When  she  reached  the  door,  he  was  at  her  aide 
ready  to  open  it;  and  on  gaining  the  first  landing 
place,  she  looked  back  involuntarily,  and  perceived 
that  he  still  stood  at  the  door  gazing  after  her.  The 
miser's  daughter  returned  home  that  day  more  distrait 
than  in  her  life  she  had  ever  been  before.  She  had 
not  even  experienced  the  humiliation  and  annoyance 
that  she  generally  felt,  at  undertaking  a  new  piece  of 


work,  as  there  had  be^i  none  of  the  usual  chafieriojg^ 
about  the  exorbitant  prices  her  father  compelled  hec 
to  ask.  On  reaching  home,  she  inquired  whether  he 
was  within,  and  felt  a  sort  of  relief  in  hearing  that  he 
was  not,  as  she  dreaded  the  commission  she  had  un- 
dertaken to  execute,  for  the  Principessa.  She  walked 
slowly  up  stairs,  and  knocked  softly  at  Bianca's  door. 
The  entrate  cara  mia  that  was  coughed  out  by  its  oc- 
cupant was  no  sooner  obeyed  by  Giulietta,  than  she 
sat  herself  down  on  the  old  woman's  bed,  and  after 
asking  how  she  was  \  sank  into  a  reverie. 

"  How  now,"  said  the  former,  "  tired  of  so  short  a 
walk,  Bambina  ?" 

"  No,  not  tired,  but— but — " 

"  But  what  ?"  interrupted  Bianca :  "  I'm  sure  the 
Principessa  is  not  the  sort  of  lady  to  find  fault  either 
with  your  work  or  your  prices." 

"  No,  indeed,  she  was  all  goodness,  still  I  wish  I  had 

not    been How  beautiful  she  is !  and  what  a 

little  darling  of  a  dog  she  has.  I  think  those  little 
English  dogs  so  much  prettier  than  our  own  grey- 
hounds—and— and  who  was-r-I  mean — I  suppose--- 
that  young  man.  that  sat  reading  to  her  was  her  hus- 
band ?"  and  here  Giulietta  looked  inquiringly  into  her 
companion's  face. 

"Husband,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Bianca  so  veh&f 
mently,  that  it  brought  on  a  fresh  fit  oi  coughing;  "  no, 
truly,  the  sun  must  rise  at  midnight  before  you  would 
see  him  reading  to  his  wife,  besides  he  is  not  young, 
and  you  say  it  was  a  young  man— but  describe  to  me 
this  cavaliero,  and  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  who  he 
is." 

Giulietta  put  back  her  veil  and  fixed  her  beautiful 
eyes  on  Bianca,  as  though  she  feared  the  slightest  in- 
accuracy in  her  description  would  prevent  her  receiv- 
ing the  information  she  wished,  as  she  answered, 

"  He  is  not  over  tall  (I  hate  very  tall  men),  but  was 
a  most  symmetrical  figure ;  he  has  a  beautiful  head, 
most  aristocratically  put  on  his  shoulders  ;  dark  blue 
eyes, — such  eyes !  if  he  had  been  born  dumb  they 
could  speak  for  him  ;  a  very  handsomely  chiselled 
nose;  darkish  hair,  not  black,  mind,  Bianca — I  hate 
black  hair— Klark  muatachios — a  very  handsome 
throat — and  the  prettiest  Utile  ears  in  the — " 

"  Whew,"  said,  or  rather  whistled  out  the  old  wo- 
man; "  blese  the  child,  what  an  inventory  she's  made 
of  the  man ;  but  it's  so  correct,  that  without  specta- 
cles I  see  befoce  m&  the  yo>ung  Couot  Antoaip  di 
Nova !" 

"And  who  is  Count  Antonio  di  Nova,  auam^di^e  I" 
said  Giulietta. 

"  Who  is  he  ? — why — who  should  he  be  but  ne- 
phew to  the  Principe  San  Teodora — his  own  sister's 
child,  who  died  shortly  after  he  was  born,  and  as  the 
Principe  lost  his  only  son  at  the  same  lime,  he  adopted 
young  Antonio,  who  has  lived  with  him  ever  since." 

"  And  has  he  never  had  any  other  child  of  his 
own?" 

"  Why,  yes,  he  had  a  daughter  a  year  after  Antonio 
was  born,  but  4he  poor  little  thing  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  banditti  of  the  Abruzzo,  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  since.  The  poor  Principessa  was  out  of  her 
senses  for  three  or  four  years,  but  truly  sorrows  have 
come  as  thickly  to  her  as  blossoms  to  the  spring,  for 
she  was  in  love  with  and  betrothed  to  Alessandro  San 
Teodora,  the  principe's  brother;  but  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  her  himself,  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
get  Alessandro  out  of  the  way  to  light  in  Spain  for 
two  years,  and  then  forging  a  story  of  his  having  mar- 
ried another,  and  leaving  no  art  or  persuasion  untried, 
in  which  he  was  staunchly  backed  by  the  Principessa's 
parents,  (he  being,  as  the  elder  brother,  a  far  better 
parti  than  Alessandro,)  she  at  length  married  him,  and 
has  never  known  a  day's  happiness  since.  Shortly 
after  hec  marriage,  she  had  the  unspeakable  misfortune 
to  receive  a  letter  from  her  injured  and  calumniated 
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lover,  upbraiding  her  wilh  her  treachery  and  incon- 
stancy, (for  the  Principe  had  taken  care  to  misrepre- 
sent her  as  much  to  his  brother,  as  he  had  traduced 
him  to  her.)  Alessandro  concluded  his  letter  by  say- 
ing, 'that  she  nor  his  brother  should  ever  hear  of  him 
more  till  time  had  avenged  him,  and  punished  them." 

"  And  have  they  never  heard  of  him  since  ?"  asked 
Giulietta. 

•*  Never !"  said  Bianca ;  "  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
died  soon  after  his  disappearance,  for " 

Here  their  colloquy  v\'as  interrupted  by  Goldonis 
hoarse  thin  voice,  calling  from  the  foot  of  ihe  stairs  : 
"Giulietta,  Giulietta,  where  art  thou  child?  haste,  I 
■want  thee." 

"  I  am  coming,  father,"  said  she,  opening  the  door. 

"  God  grant  he  be  not  in  one  of  his  tremontanas," 
said  the  old'  woman,  "  for  he  is  seldom  in  haste  but 
what  he  is  in  anger — Madre  dt  Dio  protect  the  poor 
child!" 

"  Amen,"  said  Giulietta,  as  she  flew  down  the  wide 
and  desolate  steps  to  meet  her  father,  whom  she  found 
encircling  two  dark-looking  leathern  bags,  which  rest- 
ed on  the  ample  balustrade,  while  his  head  was  thrown 
back  looking  up  the  stairs  for  his  daughter's  appear- 
ance, and  his  right  foot  kept  up  an  impatient  tattoo 
upon  the  first  step  of  the  stairs. 

"Here,  child,"  said  he,  "undo  the  keys  from  my 
girdle,  and  follow,  or  rather  go  before  me  and  open 
the  door  of  the  coin  room,  for  I  have  a  day's  work  for 
you,  and  a  treasure  worthy  of  Ghino  di  Tacco,  the 
illustrious  brigande,  whom  Dante  and  Boccaccio  make 
such  honourable  mention  of,  and  whom  the  Pope 
knighted,  because  he  always  robbed  so  aristocratically, 
that  is  by  wholesale.  Corpo  di  Bacco,  the  popes  of 
those  times  were  fine  fellows,  and  knew  what  was 
due  to  a  gentleman;  but  now,  you  never  hear  of  their 
encouraging  robberies  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church. 
No,  they  and  cardinals  are  all  pirates,  their  pillages 
being  confined  to  the  see  in  truth ;  the  benefits  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  used  to  be  so 
abundant  to  those  philanthropists,  who  are  all  for  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  are  low  exclusively  restricted 
to  the  Holy  See.  Look,"  continued  he,  as  with  con- 
siderable exertion  he  succeeded  in  lifting  the  huge 
bags  from  off  the  balustrade — "  Look,  Piccolina,  here 
are  gold  coins  of  all  sizes,  from  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  down  to  the  last  of  the  Tribunes;  and 
I'll  warrant  Cola's  head  will  be  safer  in  my  keeping, 
than  it  ever  was  on  his  own  shoulders;  and  you,  my 
Rosamunda,  shall  have  the  amusement  of  sorting  and 
classing  them,  which,  as  I  before  said,  will  be  a  nice 
day's  work  for  you." 

Giulietta  was  delighted  to  see  her  father  in  such 
unusually  good  humour,  thinking  it  would  give  her 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  the  Principessa 
San  Teodora's  request,  touching  the  siring  of  diamonds, 
and  therefore  expressed  her  eagerness  to  begin  her 
task. 

Goldoni's  small  sunken  eyes  actually  sparkled,  as 
he  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  Giulietta 
was  beginning  to  feel  some  sympathy  wilh  his  own 
sordid  pursuits.  How  seldom  is  it  that  the  real  motives 
for  our  actions  are  known,  (even  perhaps  to  ourselves.) 
Half  the  world  believe  that  Thais  made  Alexander 
burn  Persepolis,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  female 
despotism,  simply  to  show  her  power;  but  it  is  quite 
as  likely  that  she  may  have  been  instigated  to  it  by 
descrying  a  handsomer  woman  than  herself,  gazing  at 
his  triumphal  entry,  from  the  upper  window  of  some 
narrow  street,  and  the  fear  that  he  might  see  her  too. 

When  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
Goldoni  looked  round  him  on  every  side,  before  he 
let  Giulietta  turn  the  ponderous  key  in  the  door ;  as 
none  but  himself  and  his  daughter  were  ever  allowed 
to  enter  there.  Seeing  that  the  coast  was  perfectly 
clear — 


"  Thou  mayest  open  the  door,  child,"  said  he,  "and 
take  the  key  inside  when  thou  hast  done  so." 

After  placing  the  two  bags  on  a  long  black  leathern 
library  table,  equally  covered  with  dust,  and  tape-tied 
papers,  he  bid  her  sit  down  opposite  to  him,  and  com- 
mence arranging  the  coins;  he  then  seated  himself, 
and  hanging  his  capon  the  back  of  his  high  oak  chair, 
took  a  bundle  of  papers  from  the  heap  before  him,  the 
indorsements  of  which  he  began  to  read  over  half 
aloud — 

"Humph!  Cardinal  Barberini's  letter;  all  Beccafic- 
ca'sand  Falernian — npt  worth  answering — A  hem! — 
Austrian  loan  sent  lo  Milan  yesterday — oh !  Prince 
of  Salerno's  three  millions  of  ducats — King  of  Sardi- 
nia's Herculaneum  bronzes  not  sent  yet — lush !  the 
Sicilian  Anchovy  Company;  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them — ah !  let  me  see,  oflfer  of  the  refusal  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lurniture  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice, 
in  the  time  of  Dandelo;  good  speculation  that — qua- 
druple the  outlay  among  the  English — pshaw!  the  Mar- 
chesa  della  Rosa's  fourth  offer  about  the  diamonds — 
sha'n't  have  'em." 

"  Did  you  say  diamonds,  father?"  asked  Giulietta, 
pausing  in  her  employment,  and  looking  in  Goldoni's 
face  with  that  desperate  courage  which  fear  alone 
can  inspire,  as  she  thought  now  or  never  was  the  time 
to  make  her  request. 

He  put  down  the  papers  in  his  hand,  folded  his 
arms  upon  the  table,  and  fixed  his  keen  small  eyes  full 
on  her  face,  in  perfect  amazement,  at  her  having,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  dared  to  interrupt  his  avoca- 
tions by  so  impertinent  a  thing  as  a  question  of  hers. 

"  Yes,  diamonds,  child,  didst  thou  never  see  or  hear 
of  a  diamond  before,  that  you  seem  so  startled  at  the 
word  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  but  the  Principessa  San  Teodora  beg- 
ged me  to  say  that  she  would  give  any  sum  you  liked 
for  a  string  of  Golconda  diamonds  you  possess,  and 
wilh  which  she  wishes  lo  have  a  calotte  embroidered 
for  the  Pope,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  those  were 
they  that  the  Marchesa  Della  Rosa  wants,  and  I  would 
rather  the  Principessa  had  them;  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  ask  you,  that  is  all." 

"  And  enough  too,"  replied  Goldoni,  biting  his  thin 
lips,  while  the  veins  in  his  forehead  blackened,  and 
swelled  into  that  fearful  cordage,  that  always  denoted 
an  internal  storm :  "  and  pray,"  continued  he,  in  a 
taunting  deliberate  voice,  pausing  between  every  word, 
as  he  fixed  his  subtle  eyes  on  her  like  a  rattlesnake 
watching  its  prey;  "  may  I  inquire  what  Signora  Giu- 
lietta Goldoni  knows  of  that  most  illustrious  ho-no-rable 
and  ex-em  plary  lady  the  Principessa  San  Teodora,  and 
how  she  comes  to  be  so  mightily  interested  about  her." 

Poor  Giulietta  felt  herself  perfectly  withered  with 
the  sarcasm  of  his  voice,  and  the  almost  fiendish  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  as  he  uttered  these  words. 

"  Scarcely  anything,"  replied  she,  "  for  I  never  saw 
her  but  once,  which  was  this  morning,  when  I  took 
home  a  scarf  which  I  had  embroidered  for  her;  but 
she  seemed  oi^e  of  those  rare  beings  made  to  be  loved 
at  once,  and  never  forgotten." 

Goldoni  ground  his  teeth,  snatched  a  handful  of  the 
gold  coins  Giulietta  had  sorted,  tossed  them  up  into 
the  air,  caught  them  again  within  his  clenched  hand, 
and  then  bursting  into  a  hoarse  laugh,  or  rather  yell, 
exclaimed — 

"  So,  my  young  CEdipus,  you  have  found  that  out, 
have  you? — but  she  cannot  have  the  diamonds — no, 
no,  I  have  vowed  a  vow  that  I  would  never  part  with 
those  imperial  baubles  till  the  object  of  my  life  is  ful- 
filled — ha!  you  look  amazed!  and  would  ask  what 
the  object  of  my  life  is  ?  a  most  laudable  curiosity,  and 
one  that  shall  be  gratified.  Why,  what  should  the 
object  of  a  doting  father's  life,  be,  but  to  see  his  only 
daughter  married— yes,  Giulietta,  they  shall  be  a  part 
of  your  bridal  paraphernalia,  when  I  find  you  a  filling 
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mate,  one  that  /  deem  such  at  least,  but  you  may  go 
now,  and  hark  ye,  child,  tell  your  new/riend  the  San 
Teodora,  that  she  cannot  have  the  diamonds." 

So  saying,  Goldoni  almost  pushed  her  out  of  the 
room  and  locked  the  door  after  her. 

The  next  morning,  Giulietta  had  descended  to  the 
garden  on  her  way  to  the  Palazza  San  Teodora  to  in- 
form the  Principessa  of  the  failure  of  her  mission.  It 
•was  one  of  those  quaint,  old,  fountained  and  terraced 
boccaccio-looking  Italian  gardens.  The  Brenta  flowed 
through  it,  shadowed  by  acacias  that  "  waved  their 
yellow  hair"  above  it,  and  Niobe  looking  willows 
bathing  in  its  clear  waters.  She  stopped  to  feed  a 
tame  loorie  that  was  spreading  its  gorgeous  plumage 
to  the  sun  as  it  flitted  from  bough  to  bough  in  a  pome- 
granate tree.  The  bird,  in  the  "  wantonness  of  its  joy" 
bit  her  finger  till  the  blood  came.  Giulietta  made  a 
faint  exclamation  of  pain,  bat  before  she  could  bind 
up  the  wound,  she  was  startled  by  a  slight  rustling 
among  the  leaves  of  a  myrtle  hedge.  She  turned  to  look 
from  what  the  noise  proceeded,  when,  to  her  surprise, 
she  beheld  the  young  Count  Antonio  di  Nova. 

"  I  fear."  said  he,  advancing  hastily  towards  her, 
"  that  villanous  bird  has  hurt  you  severely;  pray,  lose 
no  time  in  having  the  wound  seen  to.  1  will  go  in- 
stantly for  Giuluo  Chiavere,  he  is  the  most  skilful 
doctor  in  all  Padua. 

"  Many  thanks,  signor,"  said  Giulietta,  blushing 
deeply;  "  but  it  is  a  mere  scratch;  I  scarcely  feel  ii; 
I  am  going."  continued  she,  "  to  the  Palazzo  San  Teo- 
dora, as  I  regret  to  say  I  have  failed  in  obtaining  the 
diamonds  for  the  Principessa." 

''And  I,"  said  Antonio,  "  have  come  here  to  learn 
the  result  of  your  negocialion,  and  save  you  the  trouble 
of  going  thither?" 

While  he  was  speaking,  Goldoni  appeared  hastening 
down  an  avenue  of  lindens  towards  them,  at  which 
Giulietta  looked  terribly  frightened,  and  the  count 
appeared  little  less  so ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  eflect  a 
retreat,  so  they  had  nothing  to  ds  but  await  the  result 
To  their  great  surprise,  instead  of  his  usual  frown,  his 
parchment  mouth  had  wrinkled  into  a  smile,  as  taking 
oflThis  cap  and  bowing  to  the  ground,  he  said : 

"  The  Count  Antonio  di  Nova,  if  I  mistake  not?" 

"  You  are  right,  signor ;  but  I  knew  not  that  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  known  to  you." 

"  It  is  your  likeness  lo  your  noble  father  (who  I 
hope  fares  well)  that  made  me  know  you." 

"  And  yet  (  am  not  thought  like  him,"  said  Antonio 
— "  but  like  my   uncle." 

"  Those  things  will  sometimes  happen,"  replied 
Goldoni,  and  then  added,  with  a  laughing  devil  in 
his  sneer,  *'  but  I  have  a  talent  for  finding  out  all 
things,  even  likenesses — talking  of  finding  things  out, 
I  yesterday  made  a  discpvey  of  some  very  curious  an- 
cient coins — perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of 
walking  in  to  look  at  them,  and  I  may  chance  to  have 
other  things  worth  your  attention  ;  here  child,"  con- 
tinued he,  giving  a  bunch  of  keys  to  Giulietta,  "  go 
on  and  open  the  door." 

Never  had  she  seen  her  father  volunteer  so  much 
courtesy  to  any  human  being ;  and  never  had  she 
seen  any  one  towards  whom  she  fell  so  glad  that  he 
should  do  so— did  she  love  one  whom  she  had  seen 
but  yesterday  ?  It  was  even  so  ;  in  our  colder  clime, 
such  sudden  passions  seem  unnatural,  because  with  us 
they  are  almost  impossible:  but  as  in  the  countries 
of  the  sun,  night  succeeds  to  day  instantaneously  and 
without  progression,  so  their  inhabitants  have  seldom 
any  of  those  long  twilight  glimmerings  of  feelings, 
■which,  with  the  children  of  colder  regions  precede 
"  the  stary  light  and  galaxy  of  love."  With  the  for- 
mer, too,  love  is  like  sound,  the  only  thing  capable  of 
filling  whole  space  where  it  exists;  and  like  sound  it 
bursts  upon  them  in  all  its  fullness  at  once. 

The  sua  was  going  down  before  Antonio  di  Nova 


lefl  the  Via  Rosa,  and  Goldoni  appeared  to  court  his 
society  as  much  as  he  had  shunned  that  of  every  other 
man  in  Padua  ;  nor  did  he  allow  him  to  depart  before 
he  had  given  him  a  general  and  pressing  invitation 
to  his  gloomy  and  silent  dwelling,  to  the  secret  joy, 
but  infinite  surprise  of  the  young  count  and  of  Giu- 
lietta. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Six  months  had  passed  away  since  the  hour  Anto- 
nio had  first  stood  by  Giulietia's  side  on  the  terrace 
in  the  miser's  garden ;  and  no  day  had  come  that  did 
not  find  either  him  in  the  Via  Rosa,  or  Giulietta  at 
the  Palazzo  San  Teodora  ;  for  once  the  course  of 
true  love  did  seem  to  run  smooth.  Goldoni  not  only 
appeared  to  approve  their  attachment,  but  to  promote 
it.  The  Principessa  had  almost  adopted  Giulietta, 
out  of  whose  society  she  could  not  bear  to  be,  and 
Bianca  wore  her  best  veil  and  pansey-coloured  silk 
every  day,  that  she  might  not,  as  she  said,  disgrace 
her  dear  child  by  looking  as  shabby  as  the  rest  of  the 
household.  There  were  two  slight  drawbacks  to  all 
this  happiness.  Antonio's  father  had  to  arrive  in 
Rome  from  Germany  before  his  consent  could  be  ob- 
tained to  the  marriage  ;  but  then  there  was  no  fear 
of  his  refusing  what  every  one  else  was  trying  to  get 
— namely,  the  wealth  and  the  daughter  of  the  miser 
of  Padua ;  the  other  was  even  a  minor  disagreement. 
Goldoni  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  have  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  San  Teodoras;  he  said  he  had 
long  renounced  society,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
time  enough  for  him  to  reappear  in  the  world  at  his 
daughter's  bridal,  for  which  he  had  great  preparations 
to  make,  as  he  intended  that  in  the  annals  of  their 
respective  families  this  marriage  should  be  unique. 
Things  were  at  this  juncture  when,  one  evening, 
Giulietta,  for  the  first  time,  had  waited  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  appointed  time  for  Antonio  at  their  usual 
trysting  place,  the  terrace,  by  the  grove  of  lindens; 
at  length  he  came,  but  without  the  joyous  bound  with 
which  he  generally  sprang  over  the  little  myrtle  hedge 
that  divided  the  river  from  the  terrace ;  he  looked 
pale  and  agitated,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  an  open 
letter. 

"  Well,  mine  own,"  said  he,  trying  to  smile  as  he 
drew  Giulietta  towards  him,  "  I  have  heard  from  my 
father  at  last ;  he  is  at  Rome,  and  to-morrow  I  set  out 
to  meet  him  there,  and " 

"  And  leave  me,"  interrupted  Giulietta,  bursting 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears;  "then  I  know — I 
feel — we  shall  never  meet  again." 

"  Nay,  my  pretty  Cassandra,"  said  he,  as  he  kissed 
away  her  tears,  "  such  a  prophecy  is  worse  than  folly. 
It  is  true,  my  father  talks  of  my  marrying  one  of  the 
Donna  F>anca  Villa's  Gorgan  daughters ;  but  then 
it  IS  solely  for  her  dower,  and  what  is  her's  to  yours  ; 
and  there  is  no  Jew  in  tiie  Getto  so  mercenary  as*  I 
am ;  for  one  ducal  less,  nay,  one  bajacco  less  than  my 
own  Giulietia's  portion  I  would  not  accept  of  Venus 
herself;  and  I  am  sure  my  father  will  duly  commend 
so  much  prudence  in  one  of  my  ver.rs  ;  besides  the 
San  Teodoras  go  to  Rome  in  a  fortnight;  and  my 
dear  kind  aunt  has  prevailed  upon  your  father  to  let 
you  accompany  her,  and  he  is  to  follow  in  time  for 
our  nuptials ;  so  now  my  dove-like  raven  what  have 
you  to  croak  about  in  that  most  sweet  and  dulcet 
voice." 

"  Nothing,  Antonio,  but  that  I  hope  it  may  be  as 
you  say — but " 

"  But — me — no  buts,"  said  Antonio,  taking  both  of 
her  hands  in  his,  and  covering  them  with  kisses,  "  it 
will  be  as  I  say  ;  and  now  see,  dearest,  how  the  stars 
are  coming  out ;  have  you  never  gazed  upon  the  heav- 
ens till  you  fancied  you  had  looked  the  stars  into  the 
skies  ?  there  look  at  that  magnificent  one  just  above 
us ;  it  is  a  bright  omen,  love  !  for  when  did  such  a 
star  ever  shine  upon  the  unfortunate." 
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Giulietta  shook  her  head  and  smiled  mournfully  as 
.dlie  said,  "  Does  not  Petrarch  mention  the  peculiar 
ivightness  of  the  stars  on  the  night  that  Laura  died  ? 
W«re  they  not  in  all  their  splendour  the  night  Bea- 
■irice  Van  betrayed  her  father?  and  did  not '  a  lustri- 
ous  star  of  wondrous  size'  look  down  upon  Bajardo, 
as  he  wrote  that  prophetic  stanza  in  the  last  canto  of 
the  '  Inamorato  ?" 

"  Mentre  chic  canto  (oime  Dio  redentore) 
Veggiol'  Italia  tutta,  a  fiamma  e,  a,  foco 
Per  questi  Galli,  che  che  eon  gran  valore 
Vengon  per  disertar  non  so  che  loco 
Pero  vi  lascio  in  questo  vano  araore 
Di  Fiordespina  ardente  a  poco  a  poco: 
Un  aliro  fiata,  se  mi  fi^concesso. 
Racconterovvi  il  tutto  per  espresso." 

"  But  why,  Giulietta  iS'Iia,  look  back  lo  those  un- 
JjDcky  stars,"  replied  Antonio;  "when  we  have  so 
(much  to  look  forward  to,  ihe  past  of  others  should  be 
BO  .type  to  us,  unless  it  has  had  a  present  like  our  own  ; 
and  who  ever  yet  was  as  hs^ppy  as  we  are,  and  as  we 
mil  be  r 

In  spite  of  all  her  lover  could  urge,  Giulietta  felt  a 
.foreboding  heaviness  at  hei  heart  that  she  had  never 
experienced  before  ;  it  was  a  train  of  those  incoramnni- 
cable  warnings  that  the  heralds  of  the  dim  future 
are  apt  to  bring  lo  those  for  wliora  fute  prepares  her 
•worst,  and  which,  while  they  grapple  with  their  very 
souls,  "  like  to  beleaguering  Hends  in  fiery  armour 
clad,"  are  inaudible  and  invisible  to  every  body  else. 
It  was  not  till  a  neighbouring  clock  had  tolled  twelve 
rtbat  Antonio  and  Giulietta  separated. 

"  And  (/■,  dearest,"  said  he,. as  he  returned  for  the 
tweBtieth  time  to  my  good  night,  "if  your  forebodings 
should  be  realized,  and  any  thing  befal  me,  remem- 
ber, mine  own,  that  no  living  thing  can  love  you  as  I 
have  done.  There  are  TTUMnenis  in  life  in  which  fate 
lends  the  power  of  years  and  the  wings  of  time,  there- 
.  by  enabling  an  instant  to  do  the  work  of  ages.  Who 
bas  not  felt  that  even  a  word  can  for  ever  sear  the 
■heart  and  bring  on  the  winter  of  life  ?  Sismondi  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  Guariano  Veronese  (ancestor  of 
itbe  author  of  the  "  Pastor  Fido,")  who  having  studied 
Greek  at  Constantinople,  and  brought  from  thence  two 
cases  of  Greek  manuscript,  the  fruits  of  his  indefati- 
gable researoi)e«,  lost  one  of  them  in  a  shipwreck  ; 
the  grief  of  seeing  the  labour  of  years  lost  in  a  mo- 
ment, turned  his  hair  grey  in  one  night !  Happy  they 
"who  cannot  remember  the  o/ie  event  iliat  made  them 

The  "  if"  in  Antonio's  parting  speech  had  fallen 
upon  Giulietta's  heart  like  the  knell  of  her  la.st  hope; 
the  unhappy  are  always  superstitious,  and  the  faintest 
doubt  is  by  them  converted  into  a  certainty. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  clasping  her  hands  wildly, 
"  even  he  now  feels  lliat  we  shall  never  meet  again  ; 
that  my  forebodings  are  all  too  true  ;"  and  she  sank 
down  upon  the  steps  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
■which  she  was  only  aroused  by  the  voices  of  Bianca 
and  her  father  loudly  calling  upon  her  as  they  ad 
vanced,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  to  the  place  where 
she  lay. 

My  poor  dear  Bambina,"  said  the  former,  hobbling 
up  to  her;  "  what  on  earth  has  happened  ?" 

*' Why  Giulietta,  child,"  chimed  in  Goldoni,  hold- 
.  ing  the  torch  down  to  her  face,  "  how  now  1  this 
passes  pleasure,  and  love  may  chance  to  give  you  an 
aguej  what!  wince  so  urider  a  fortnight's  parting, 
what  wilt  do  at  an  eternal  one  ?" 

"I  feel  that  it  is  an  eternal  one,  father,"  said  Giu- 
.lietta,  leaning  her  head  on  Bianca's.  lap,  who  seated 
tberaelf  on  a  step  just  above  her. 

**Pooh,  pooh,  not  yet,  child,  not  yet;  death  must 

,  part  the  fondest,  but  that   is  the  catastrophe,  before 

which   must    come    the   grand  scena  of  Goldoni 'a 


daughter. — The  miser's  daughter  married  by  the  pope 
himself  to  San  Teodora's  neplueui!  all  Rome,  to  witness 
my  triumph :  your  triumph,  I  should  say,  and  ia  the 
Sextine  Chapel,  too ;  for  there  is  the  last  judgment ! 
Come,  come,  cheer  up,  girl ;  my  hand  upon  it,  all  ibis, 
ay,  and  more,  shall  come  to  pass." 

Giulietta  shuddered  as  she  took  the  rigid  hand  ex- 
tended to  her;  and  saw  the  fiend-like  expression  of 
Goldoni's  face  as  the  light  glared  on  his  dark  and 
writhing  features. 

"  Come  in,  my  dove,"  said  Bianca,  helping  bei!  to 
rise,  "  the  dews  are  falling  fast,  and  bed  is  a  fitter 
place  for  you  than  this  cold  garden." 

About  a  week  after  Antonio's  departure,  Giulietta 
was  sitting  despondingly  in  a  window,  looking  out 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Brelna,  that  he  and  she  had  so 
often  watclied  together.  She  had  yet  heard  nothing 
from  him,  and  she  began  to  ^ row  more  uneasy  than 
ever. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  she,  "  to  .the  Palazzo  San  Teodo- 
ra,  perhaps  they  have  had  letters ;  yet,  no— the  Prin- 
cipessa  is  too  good,  too  kind  not  to  have  let  me  known 
if  she  had."  Just  as  she  was  rishig  to  go,  Goldoni  en- 
tered : 

"  Whither  away,  child  ?  it  is  not  often  that  I  ask 
you  to  sing  to  me — for,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  not  often  I 
am  in  the  humour  to  listen  to  music — but  when  a 
young  girl  marries,  an  old  father  has  little  chance  of 
seeing  much  of  her  after.  So  get  thy  guitar,  Piocoli- 
na,  and  for  once  let  me  hear  thy  voice  again." 

Giulietta  did  as  he  desired. 

Goldoni  appeared  lost  in  a  deep  reverie,  so  that  ibis 
daughter  had  ceased  singing  for  some  minutes  before 
he  remarked  it,  then  suddenly  raising  his  head  he  ex- 
claimed— "  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  letter  for  you — 
Count  Antonio  has  arrived  safely  at  Rome.  I, have 
another  letter  from  his  father,  who  joyfully  consents  to 
your  marriage.  You  go  to  Rome  with  the  San  Teo- 
dora  next  week ;  and  I  shall  follow  in  three ;  .>and 
then  comes  the  end  oi  all  things." 

So  saying,  he  burst  into  one  of  bis  horrid  yeliing 
laughs,  and  flung  the  letter  into  Giulietta's  lap,  who 
was  too  eager  to  open  it  to  observe  the  dark  and  sinis- 
ter expression  of  his  face,  as  with  folded  arms  he 
strode  out  of  the  room.  That  letter  made  her  as  hap- 
py as  she  had  before  been  miserable.  She  flew  to 
impart  the  good  news  to  Bianca,  who  thought  she  had 
taken  leave  of  her  senses,  so  impatient  was  she  about 
every  preparation  for  her  departrt-e.  The  longed-for 
week  at  length  arrived  that  found  her  on  the  road  to 
Rome,  with  the  Principessa  San  Teodora  ttoid  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  hitherto  seen  little  of,  and  had 
always  heard  cited  as  a  most  disagreeable  personage  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  thought  him  particularly  the  re- 
verse— but  then  lo  be  sure,  he  was  Antonio's  uncle, 
and  she  was  in  that  happy  frame  of  mind  which  makes 
i«ll  persons  appear  periect,  and  all  things  agreeable. 
The  truth  is,  happiness  is  the  only  thoroughly  sincere, 
iindisgusiable  philanthropist  that  exists — rcven  the  wa- 
ter at  Siena  she  thought  good,  and  the  mal'aria.in  the 
campagna  sweeter  than  the  most  flower  laden  breezes 
of  the  Val  d'Arno.  The  only  part  of  the  journey 
which  she  thought  tedious,  was  the  drive  from  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Villa  Albani,  where  they  were 
to  take  up  their  abode  ;  but  at  length  even  that  ended, 
and  for  three  weeks  she  was  as  completely  happy,  ^as 
any  human  being  can  be.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  the  morning  that  was  to  see  her  and  Antonio 
united  forever,  dawned  with  even  more  than  u&ual 
splendour.  Albano  and  Tivoli  were  flooded  with 
gold  and  purple  light;. every  fountain  iu  Rome  seem- 
ed to  throw  up  liquid  diamonds  as  if  in  rival  inoease 
to  the  sun.  Goldoni  had  written  that  he  would  meet 
the  bridal  party  in  the  Vatican  at  nine,  and  had  ar- 
ranged so  as  that  every  thij)gs<bould  be  conducted  with 
the  utinost, splendor.    True  to  bis  promise,.  Giulietta 
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could  scarcely' stand  tinder  the  weight  of  jewels  that 
literally  studded  her  dress.  From  Monte  Cavallo  up 
to  the  Vatican,  the  ground  wasslrowed  knee-deep  with 
the  choicest  flowers,  and  before  the  carriages  walked 
beautiful  children,  carrying  triumphal  arches  of  roses, 
magnolias,  and  orange  blossoms,  like  those  used  at 
the  Festa  deila  Madonna  di  Fiore  at  Naples.  The 
Pope's  guard  received  them  when  they  alighted  ,•  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  were  a  conclave  of  cardinals  ready 
to  do  homage  to  the  Miser's  daughter,  and  conduct 
the  bridal  party  through  the  long  galleries  and  private 
apartments  to  the  Sextine  chapel,  where  the  Pope  in 
full  pontificials  awaited  them.  After  he  had  bestow- 
ed the  blessing,  all  the  women  ranged  themselves  on 
the  left  side  of  the  altar  and  all  th-  men  on  the  right  ; 
then  came  the  cardinals  on  either  side,  equally  divi- 
ded, and  up  this  avenue  of  gorgeously  apparalled  hu- 
man beings,  walked  the  sacristans,  flinging  incense 
from  their  golden  censors  to  and  fro,  till  the  atmos- 
phere was  heavy  with  perfume.  Tlu;  <• -remony  now 
only  waited  lor  Goldoni ;  accustomed  lo  lord  it  over 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he 
seemed  determined  they  should  wait.  Their  pa- 
tience was  nearly  exhausted,  when  at  last  the  small 
<loor  at  the  uppur  end  of  the  chapel  opened,  and  he 
appeared  habited  in  a  long  loose  gown  of  dark  green 
velvet,  embroidered  in  wreaths  of  diamonds — round 
his  hat  was  a  broad  bandeau  of  the  same,  but  more 
costly  in  point  of  size.  Giving  his  hat  to  a  page  who 
followed  him,  he  knelt  before  the  j)apal  chair,  to  re- 
ceive the  benediction,  and  then  rising  walked  slowly 
towards  the  altar,  bowing  as  he  passed  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left.  When  he  reahed  the  spot  where  Giuli- 
etta  stood  with  her  hand  linked  in  that  of  the  Princi- 
pessa  San  Teodora,  ho  motioned  to  her  to  come  forward, 
and  looking  round  in  bis  stern  and  peculiar  manner, 
addressed  the  Marchesei  di  Nova  ia  the  following 
words — 

"  Signor,  yon  have  consented  to  your  son's  marriage 
with  my  daughter;  in  so  doing  I  am  convinced  the 
alliance  was  all  you  sought,  and  her  dourer  was  no  ob- 
ject lo  you.  Honoured  as  I  feel  by  such  disinterested 
conduct  towards  me,  I  cannot  repay  it  better  than  by 
evincing  every  candor  towards  you.  The  dower 
shall  be  what  was  stipulated — eighty  millions  of  Ven- 
ice sequins  iv)w,  and  every  species  of  property  I  may 
die  possessed  of  So  far  things  are  as  they  were;  but 
mark  where  the  change  begins.  This  young  maiden 
is  not  mtj  daughter  !" 

"  Nut  his  daughter!"  was  murmured  from  mouth  to 
mouth — "  cos;i  stupenda." 

"Not  my  daughter,"  repeated  Goldoni,  as  if  in  an- 
swer to  the  general  panic  ;  "  but  huvin;::  played  the  pan 
of  her  father  so  long,  and,  I  hope,  so  well,"  added  he 
with  one  of  his  most  withering  siiceiv.  "  I  am  bound 
not  to  abandon  her  till  1  can  find  her  a  -ire  of  at  least 
equal  merit.  Let  me  see  continued  ho,  looking  round 
— "  this  is  a  goodly  company  ;  the  only  diflicully  is 
among  so  many  where  to  choose.  Elal  the  Principe 
San  Teodora — a  thousand  pardons  f  jr  not  recognising 
you  before.  In  early  life  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
you  well ;  and  your  brother.  Prince  Alessandro,  still 
better."  Here  his  wily  and  serj^jnt  i(X)ks  seemed  to 
coil  round  San  Teodora's  very  soul,  so  that  turn  which 
way  he  would,  he  could  not  escape  from  them.  "  He 
was  a  rever)geful,  unforgiving  wight,  that  said  Ales- 
sandro. If  1  mistake  not,  he  left  his  betrothed  bride 
under  your  care ;  you  went  a  little  beyond  your  trust, 
and  determined  she  should  always  remain  so; — you 
married  her.  Well,  brothers  should  be  congenial  in 
their  tastes ;  but  the  silly  fool  could  not  forgive  it,  for 
he  doated  on  her  with  all  the  fondness  of  ten  thousand 
hearts.  But  he  was  poor,  and  you  were  rich ;  she 
wisely  took  you,  and  left  hira — for  what  is  one  broken 
faith,  and  one  broken  heart  in  a  world  that  might  be 
paved  with  such  ?     Well,  as  I  said  before,  he  was 


vindictive.  At  last  you  had  a  son,  the  heir  to  all 
your  greatness;  your  sister,  (Giulietta  they  call  her,) 
who  was  married  to  my  friend  there,  the  worthy  Mar- 
chese  di  Nova,  had  one  also — born  the  same  day.  . 
She  died,  poor  soul,  so  did  her  child  ;  but  I  know, 
from  good  authority,  that  Alessandro  came  and  pat 
your  living  child  in  the  place  of  her  dead  one — and 
there  he  btands  uow,"  shouted  Goldoni,  raising  his 
hand  soletnnly,  and  pointing  to  Antonia  di  Nova. 
"  Hush  I"  continued  he,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  you  have 
more  to  hear.  Time  brought  you  a  daughter,  on 
whom  her  mother  doted  ;  and  Alessandro  knew  how 
constant  and  undying  her  aflTections  were !"  Here  he 
turned  slowly  to  the  Principessa,  and  grasping  her 
wrist  with  one  hand,  while  he  dragged  the  almost 
lilieless  Giulietta  forward  with  the  other,  continued, 
"  Noble  lady,  you  surely  have  not  the  ingratithde  to 
forget  the  kind  friend  who,  when  you  were  overcome 
with  a  thousand  pretty  feminine  fears  in  the  Abruzzi, 
took  charge  of  that  daughter— behold  him  here! — I 
was  that  friend  !"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  tore  off  the 
loose  but  splendid  garment  in  which  he  had  entered 
the  chapel,  and  stood  before  the  horrified  group,  dress- 
ed and  armed  as  a  brigand,  with  innumerable  cutlasses 
and  pistols  gleaming  in  his  belt.  "  Take  bac^  your 
child — take  back  your  cAiWre?t,  shouted  he,  Ales$andro 
is  revenged!" 

One  loud  shriek  rang  through  the  chapel,  Giulietta 
had  sank  lifeless  on  the  alar.  Her  mother  bent  over 
her  with  a  smile;  the  light  of  reason  had  again  lefl 
her  eyes.  She  put  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  said 
"  Hush,  hush  !  you  will  wake  my  child.  How  cold 
the  mountain  air  blows  on  her — tfiere,  there,  cover 
her  or  she  will  be  frozen ;"  and  as  she  spoke,  the  poor 
maniac  threw  the  gorgeous  pillar  over  her  that  Gol- 
doni had  thrown  off  He  turned  to  look  at  his  work 
^ne  solitary  tear  trickled  down  his  dark  and  furrow- 
ed cheek.  "Poor  child,"  said  he  looking  at  the  corpse, 
"did  I  not  tell  thee  this  should  be  a  happy  day  to  thee; 
and  have  I  not  kept  my  word;  for  no  power  can  harm 
thee  now !" 

So  saying  he  turned  slowly  away,  and  walked  un- 
molestedly  out  of  the  chapel-^every  one  shrinking 
back  as  he  passed,  as  though  there  had  been  contamina- 
tion in  his  touch.  Antonio  became  a  monk,  and  now 
lies  buried  by  the  side  of  his  ill-fated  sister,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome  :  but  no  one 
ever  ajrain  heard  of  "The  Miserof  Padua."     Alpha. 


An  old  ho7i  vicant,  eighty  years  of  age,  living  near 
Quaide  Jeraappea,  gave  a  dinner  to  a  party  of  his 
friend:*.  The  glass  and  the  song  went  round  merrily, 
and  I  lie  master  of  the  feast  was  even  more  cheerful 
and  joyous  than  usual.  Just  as  he  had  finished  a 
bai'ctj;uialian  song,  he  addressed  his  guests,  saying, 
"  Geufleman,  every  thing  ends  with  a  song,  and  it  is 
time  li-^r  me  to  come  to  an  end."  Upon  this  be  took 
up  a  knife  that  lay  before  hira,  plunged  it  into  his 
heart,  and  fell  from  his  chair  weltering  in  his  blood. 
His  astonished  guests  immediately  went  to  his  assis- 
tance, but  his  life  was  extinct.  He  had  taken  the  ut- 
most precaution  to  secure  the  success  of  his  project. 
The  knife,  which  was  pointed,  had  been  sharpened 
at  his  express  desire  ;  the  blow  was  directed  so  as  to 
be  certain  of  its  effect ;  and  he  had  put  aside  everjr 
article  of  his  clothing,  that  was  likely  to  impede  the 
stroke.  No  positive  motive  for  this  desperate  act  is 
known  to  exist ;  but  it  is  recollected  that  the  deceased 
had  lately  been  heard  to  declare  that  death  was  pre- 
ferable to  the  infirmities  and  privatitms  of  old  age. 


An  old  woman  met  a  man  with  a  cradlo.  "  Ah, 
Sir,"  said  she,  "  behold  the  fruits  of  matrimony." — 
"  Softly,"  was  the  answer,  "  this  is  only  the/m(  has- 
hetr 
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THE    QUESTIONER. 

"  Where  does  my  father  stay  so  long, 

Mother,  from  you  and  I  ? 
Why  does  he  not  return  again  ? 

Why  do  you  weep  and  sigh  ? 
Three  months,  you  said,  he  would  remain. 

And  leave  us  all  alone : 
Yet,  by  the  winter's  storm  and  snow. 

Twelve  months  are  past  and  gone ! 

"  Where  is  his  tall  and  gallant  ship 

You  took  me  once  to  see  ; 
In  colors  decked,  its  white  sails  speck'd 

The  deep  blue  summer  sea  ? 
Mother,  I  think  I  see  him  now. 

He  waved  his  hat  and  hand, 
His  last  words  were — "God  bless  you  both. 

When  we  stood  on  the  strand. 

"  How  well  I  now  remember  him. 

He  held  me  on  his  knee. 
There  is  a  bird,  and  fruit  he  brought 

From  the  fair  Indian  tree; 
All  other  ships  are  coming  in, 

Parting  the  white  wave's  foam. 
When  will  my  father's  ship  return, 

Or,  when  will  he  come  home  ?" 

"  Thy  father  tarried  long,  my  child,, 

Upon  the  distant  main. 
The  hurricane  the  ocean  swept, 

He'll  ne'er  return  again ! 
His  gallant  ship  my  gentle  boy. 

It  rests  beneath  yon  wave  : 
That  placid,  calm  and  shining  sea, 

Flows  o'er  thy  father's  grave !" 

"  Again  you  weep,  my  mother  dear. 

Shall  we  not  see  him  more  ?" 
"  Ask,  if  the  deep  and  fathomless 

The  dead  again  restore. 
My  child,  thou  art  the  only  tie 

This  world  hath  left  to  me. 
There  is  a  heaven  beyond  the  sky,. 

A  home  fur  him  and  thee." 


LIFE. 


Cling  not  to  earth  ;  there's  nothing  there. 
However  loved,  however  fair. 
But  on  its  features  still  must  wear 
The  impress  of  mortality. 

Cling  not  to  earth  ;  as  well  we  may 
Trust  Asia's  serpent's  wanton  play. 
That  only  glitters  to  betray 
To  death  or  else  to  misery. 

Dream  not  of  friendship  ;  there  may  be 
A  word,  a  smile,  a  grasp  for  thee  ; 
But  wait  the  hour  of  need,  and  see, 
But  wonder  not,  their  fallacy. 

Think  not  of  beauty  ;  like  the  rest, 
It  bears  a  lustre  on  its  crest ; 
But  short  tlie  time  ere  stands  confessed 
Its  falsehoods  or  its  frailty 

Then  cling  no  more  so  fondly  on 
The  flowers  of  Earth  around  thee  strown ; 
They'll  do  awile  to  sport  upon. 
But  not  to  love  so  fervently. 


THE    SOLDIER'S    BRIDE 

BY    FITZ8IMM0NS. 

The  moon  was  beaming  silver  bright. 

The  eye  no  cloud  could  view  r 
Her  lover's  step  in  silent  night, 
Well  pleas'd  the  damsel  knew. 
At  midnight  hour, 
Beneath  the  tower, 
He  murmur'd  soft,  "  Oh  nothing  fearing, 

With  your  own  true  Soldier  fly, 
And  his  faithful  heart  be  cheering  ; 

List !  dear,  'tis  I ; 
List !  list,  list,  love  ;  list !  dear,  'tis  I  ; 
With  thine  own  true  Soldier  fly." 

Then  whisper'd  Love,  '*  Oh,  maiden  fair,. 

Ere  morning  sheds  its  ray, 

Thy  lover  calls  ; — all  peril  dare, 

And  haste  to  horse  away  ! 

Jn  time  of  need. 

Yon  gallant  sleed, 

That  champs  the  rein,  delay  reproving. 

Shall  each  peril  bear  thee  by, 
With  his  master's  charmer  roving  ; 

List !  dear  'tis  I ; 
List!  list,  list,  love  ;  list  I  dear,  'tis  1 ; 
With  thine  own  true  Soldier  fly." 

And  now  the  gallant  Soldier's  Bride, 

She's  fled  her  home  afar, 
And  chance,  or  joy,  or  wo  belide. 
She'll  brave  with  him  the  war  ? 
And  bless  the  hour. 
When  'neath  the  tower, 
He  whisper'd  soft,  "  Oh,  nothing  fearing^ 

With  thine  own  true  Soldier  fly. 
And  his  faithful  heart  be  cheering : 

List !  dear,  'tis  I ; 
List !  list,  list,  love  ;  list !  dear,  'tis  I, 
With  thine  own  true  Soldier  fly." 


HOPE. 


Hope  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul. 
True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

To  aid  us  in  our  course  ; 
Let  storms  and  tempests  round  us  roar; 
Above  tlieirfury  we  should  soar. 

And  firmly  meet  their  force. 

Adversity  may  hurl  its  darts, 

And  pierce  and  wound  our  throbbing  hearts^ 

And  make  them  bleed  and  ache ; 
Sweet  Hojje  applies  a  healing  balm. 
And  bids  our  trembling  souls  be  calm, 

And  never  her  forsake. 

Despair  may  seize  the  troubled  mind. 
And  bear  it,  as  on  mighty  wind. 

To  caverns  dark  and  drear ; 
Yet  Hope  as  swiftly  plies  her  wings. 
And  back  the  weeping  captive  brings> 

And  dries  up  every  tear. 

Hope  is  the  bright,  the  golden  chain. 
To  which  we  cling  while  on  life's  main,. 

And  reaches  to  the  skies  ; 
Hope  points  the  soul  to  blissful  peace. 
Where  pleasures  roll,  and  troubles  cease» 

And  joys  in  concert  rise. 

'Though  nature  sinks  in  endless  night, 
Hope  is  the  last  to  take  her  flight 

From  scenes  of  gloom  and  pain ; 
'Though  lightnings  flash,  and  life  is  riven, 
Hope  points  the  weary  soul  to  Heaven, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign. 
Philadelphia,  May  15, 1837.  Ahmonius. 
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THE   FORSAKEN. 

It  seems,  as  tho'  but  yester-eve, 

Thy  parents  fondly  srail'd 
Upon  the  blooming  loveliness 

Of  their  angelic  child. 

Yet  years  of  sadness  have  been  sped, 
And  thou  wert  early  taught 

The  sorrows  which  must  ever  throw 
A  shadow  o'er  thy  thought. 

Fair  pupil  of  a  bitter  school, 

What  buried  secrets  burn 
Within  that  deeply  trusting  heart's 

Now  desolated  urn. 

How  many  joys  like  summer  buds, 
That  fade  when  young  and  bright, 

Lie  withering  in  that  sepulchred. 
By  love's  untimely  blight. 

How  many  early  dreams  are  cross'd. 

How  many  visions  lay, 
Of  promised  hopes,  within  that  tomb. 

Fast  sinking  to  decay. 

Fond  hearts  are  sad  and  fearful  thing8> 

As  e'er  to  woman  given, 
Who  barter  oft  for  love  of  earth 

Their  hermitage  of  heaven. 

Upon  a  frail  and  sandy  shore 

Her  shrine's  of  promise  rise, 
"  They  build  too  low  for  happiness, 

"  Who  build  beneath  the  skies." 

Was  it  a  crime  in  thee,  to  put 

Thy  every  joy  and  trust, 
In  one  as  feeble  as  thyself, 

An  erring  child  of  dust? 

To  garner  all  those  treasur'd  hopes 

Of  youth's  unsullied  mind, 
Upon  an  unprotecting  shrine, 

The  sport  of  every  wind  ? 

'Tis  woman's  lot  to  deeply  trust, 

And  deeply  be  deceived, 
Tis  woman's  lot  to  wreck  her  heart 

Where  once  that  heart  believed. 

But  'tis  His  will,  whose  mighty  hand 

The  winds  and  waters  hold, 
To  wound  its  peace,  that  it  may  come 

Back  to  the  Shepherd's  fold. 

C.  H. 


W. 


WHY    ARE    ROSES    RED? 

In  days  of  yore,  ere  vice  began. 
Or  death  became  the  lot  of  man. 
The  roses  all  were  pure  and  white, 
But  changed  to  red  in  one  sad  night, 
Whep  outcast  Eve,  o'erwhelm'd  with  shame, 
From  Eden's  blissful  garden  came. 
No  longer  pure,  from  blemish  free, 
The  spotless  white  we  e'er  shall  see. 
Eve's  tears  from  some  effaced  the  stain 
Which  still,  though  tinged,  their  white  retain; 
Soon  thorns  their  tender  stalk  invest, 
No  more  with  safety  to  be  prest ; 
Sad  emblem,  which  conveys  to  man 
That  sorrow  came  when  vice  began; 
s* 


PADDY    BLAKE'S    ECHO. 

A  NEW  VERSION  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  IRISH. 

"  Ecco  ridente,"  &c 
1. 
There's  a  spot  by  that  lake,  sirs. 

Where  echoes  were  born; 
WJjere  one  Paddy  Blake,  sirs. 

Was  walking  one  morn 
With  a  great  curiosity  big  in  his  rowd! 
Says  he,  "Mrs.  Blake 

Dosen'ttrale  me  of  late 
In  the  fashion  she  did 

When  I  first  call'd  her  Kate : 
She's  crusty  and  surly. 

My  cabin's  the  dhiaoul, 
My  pigs  and  my  poultry 
Are  all  cheek  by  jowl; 
But  what  is  the  cause  from  the  Ach»  I'll  find," 

(Spoken) 
So  up  he  goes  houldly  to  the  Acho,  "  The  top  o'the 
mornin'  t'ye,  Misther  or  Missus  Acho,  for  devil  a  know 
1  know  whether  ye  wear  petticoats  or  breeches." 
"  Neither,"  says  the  Acho  in  Irish. 
"Now  that  being  the  case,"  says  Paddy,  turin' sharp 
'pen  the  Acho,  d'ye  see,  "  ye  can  tell  me  the  statk< 
naked  truth." 

"  Troth,  an'  ye  may  say  that,  with  yir  own  purtj 
mouth,"  says  the  Acho. 

"  Well,  thin,"  says  Paddy  again, "  what  the  devil^a 
come  over  Mrs.  Blake  of  late?"  fj^ 

"  Potcheen  .'"  says  the  Acho. 

"  Oh  l  (shouting)  by  the  pow'rs  of  Moll  Kelly,"  nya 
Paddy,  "  I  thought  as  much  : — 

"It  wasn't  for  nothin'  the  taypot  was  hid !" 
Though  1  guess 'd  what  was  in  it,  by  smelling  the  lidf* 
11. 
There's  another  suspicion 
Comes  ovefcjntiy  mind. 
That  with  al!^is  contrition 
And  pray're,  and  that  kind, 
Ould  Father  Mahony's  a  wag  in  his  way- 
When  a  station,  he  says,  ^ 

Will  be  held  at  my  house, 
I  must  go  my  ways. 

Or  be  mute  as  a  mouse. 
For  him  turkey  and  bacon 

Is  pull'd  from  the  shelf ;  " 

Not  so  much  as  a  cake  on  '" 

The  coals  of  myself ;  '"' 

But  what  all  this  manes,  why,  the  Acho  will  sajr 

(Spoken) 
Up  he  goes  agin  to  the  Acho,  and  says,  "  Tell  me, 
aff  you  plase,  what  is't  brings  ould  Father  Mahony  bo 
everlastingly  to  my  country  seat  in  the  bogofjfolly 
Keeran  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Blake!"  says  the  Acho. 
"Oh!  hannimandhiaoul!"  says   Paddy,  "I  thoogfat 
as  mich — the  thief  o'  the  world — I  thought  as  t^dk. 
Oh!  tundher-anouns !  ' 

"  I'll  go  home  and  bate  her,  until  my  heart's  sotti^ 
Then  give  her  the  key  of  the  street  evermore!*' 


THE    BITING    PAIN. 

One  night  a  sharp  rheumatic  pain 
Pinched  an  old  lady  'till  she  roar'd  again; 

At  last,  quite  frantic. 
She  called  in  a  physician  of  great  name. 

Who  ask'd  with  phrase  pedantic 

(While  his  prescription  writing) 
How  it  came  on,  and  whether  it  w&s  biting  ? 

For  shame ! 

Replied  the  dame. 
Biting  indeed  ! — It  came  on  with  the  Fast, 
I've  eaten  nothing  for  these  two  days  past! 
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THE    RED    WOMAN 


fv^  "  •■-T.v,--  The  hour  %w,,  andttlia  atranger  was  the 
"first  1«  remark  iliat  ihe  storm  had  ajubsided.  B\it.  to 
suffer  him  to  take  his  leave  for  the  night  was  out  of 
i.rJ^he  question.  He  at  last  con?eiited— though  with  con 
siderable  difficulty — to  remain.  The  Frenchman,  who 
probably  thought  himself  bound  to  mqko  atonement 
for  the  favour  which. he  had  Mjtpnded  him,  insisted  on 
surrendering  his  bed,  his  w^^j^robe,  or  his  bodily  ex- 
istence, for  his  "  friend's"  bei^efit.  While  we  were 
enjoying,  ourselves,  and  enchanted  into  a  round  of 
pleasantries,  which  fraught  every  man,  and  promised 
to  keep  us  from  pur  beds  till  day-break,  i  occasionally 
heard  a  heavy  foot  pass  the  dopr.  VVhaiaver  might 
be  our  dialogue,  there  wjas  no  necessity  for  its  being 
overheard  ;  and  I  a*  length  went  out  to  put  an  end  to 
the  investigation.  I  found  the  landlord;  alone  in  his 
night-cap  and  slippers  ;an(}  seldom  looked  the  Herr 
Michael  less  in  good-hu«ionr  with  the  world. 

,"  '  Weelve  o'clock,   sir,"    he  grumbled  out,  •»  full 

titne  for  all  honest  men  to  b^  in  their  beds." 

;^^  Iitold.hira  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  honesty 

\Jttpifi  hqving  its  full  indulgence  in  slumber,  and  that  I 

^•^buld   be  responsible   for  ihe  security  of  every  iron 

gpocm   and    wooden   trencher    under  his   i-opf.     The 

Herr's  urbanity  was  not  his  most  conspicuous  virtue  at 

jj^jay,  time  ;  but  J.believe  that  he  had  due  reliance  on 

jOp^  who    hadsolong  resisted  the  temptaiions  of  his 

table  equipage,  and  with  some  rough  attempt  h%  a 

bai*,  he  set  me  at  my  ease  on  the  point  of  honour,  and 

said,   that  bis  pnjy  objection  to  sitting   up  the'  next 

twelve  hours,  or  years,  was  the  presumptuous  nature 

of  the  thing. 

"This  is  an  awful  night.  Sir,"  said  he;  "such 
storms  seTd(»m  come  for  good.  This  is  the  29th  of 
September.  St.  Michael's  night,  myr  palron  saint;  and 
Heaven  preserve  us  the  night  of  the  Red  Woman  of 
Durrenstein !" 

A  burst  of  thunder  that  tore  the  ear,  and  dwok  the 
strong  hiiildirvg  round  u.s,  gave  siu-h  authentic  evidence 
to  the  Herr's  opinions,  that  I  could  extract  nothing 
more  fifom  him  on  the  sacred  subject;  but,  shrinking 
and  startled,  he  left  me,  as  he  said,  to  examine  what 
new  damage  had  been  done  by  the  wilch's  annual 
visit,  and  implored  me  once  more  to  get  my  noisy 
companions  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 


But  the  landlord's  beer-loving  soul  had  never  known 
the  courage  of  Chateau  Margot ;  and  on  my  communi- 
cating his  fears,  my  only  answer  was  a  general  laugh, 
and  a  pledge  to  see  the  adventure  out — to  defy  St. 
Michael  and  his  storms,  and  to  receive  the  witch-queen 
of  the  mountain  with  bumpers,  if  she  would  honour 
us  with  a  visit. 

"  But  do  you  actually  believe  in  those  pureternatural 
appearances  ?"  said  the  Frenchman,  turning  to  some 
remark  of  mine. 

"  I  feel  lilie  Plato,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  the  more  X 
think  on  such,  su|bjects,  the  less  I  am  able  to  come  tea 
decison." 

"  For  ray  part,"  said  the  German,  palpably  astudent 
of  the  Helvetius  school,  "  what  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot 
believe." 

'•  Strange !"  interrupted  the  Italian.  "  How  can 
you  answer  the  innumerable  evidences,  of  interposition 
among  us  l-rr" 

"  Now  for,yp)j,E  opinion,"  said  I  to  the  stranger,  has- 
tily interrupting  the  last  speaker. 

"  Why,  ihen,  if  you  will  have  it  ouJ;,I  side  with  the 
gentleman  who  n^akes  the  eye,  the  judge.  We  have 
not  got  those  faculties  for  the  purpose  of  being  led  into 
absurdity  by  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one 
WOfd  of  truth  in  any  legend  of  witchery,  red,  blue,  or 
green,  from  Bohemia  to  Lapland.  But  ah!  look 
there." 

A  broad  blue  stripe  pf^flaffie  darted  through  the  cre- 
vice of  the  shjUtters,  and  rested  on  the  opposite  wall, 
throwing  our'  candles  into  eclipse  by  its  strong  bril- 
liancy, and,  what  struck  us  as  more  singular  still/  giv- 
ing a  kind  of  motion  to  the  figures  of  the  fair  dames 
and  gallant  ki>ights  that  had  hitherto  lurked  in  the 
general  dingnktss  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  on 
black  paper,  apparently  as  old  as  its  theme. 

The  stranger  was  delighted  with  the  sight,  which 
he  protested  vwas  worih  living,  even  in  a  German 
wirihoiise  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  see;  and  cf-rlainly 
when  the  first  surprise  allowed  us  to  look  en  phllosop/ir 
at  the  phenomenon,  noihing  could  be  more  attractive 
It  seemed  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  most  vivid  kind — 
not  the  puzzled  arid  misty  light  that  makes  our  rpagic- 
lantern  figures  as  hard  to  be  traced  as  a  hieroglyphic, 
and  deserving  of  the  lynx  eyes  of  M,  ChampoiiioB 
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alone  ;  but  an  intense  and  steady  splendour,  that  ac- 
tually kindled  the  faded  gilding  and  perished  purpleij 
velvet  of  the  monarch's  plumed  chevaliers  and  dames 
of  pride,  beauty,  and  distended  petticoats,  glowing  from 
top  to  tee  with  every  flower  of  the  parterre,  an  em- 
broidered paradise. 

I  glanced  into  the  open  air  to  ascertain  from  what 
meteor,  ox  accident:.!  firing  of  the  woods,  the  light  was 
produced  j  but,  except  an  occasional  flash  of  ihe  Win- 
ning qloud,  darkness  had  resumed  her  "  leaden  sceptre 
o'er  ihe  drowsy  world."  The  storm  had  been  fairly i 
tired  out,, and  the  grim  coronal  of  Durrenstein  v;as' 
only  distinguishable  by  the  phosphoric  glimnjer  of  the 
torretJt  still  tumbling  down  the  front  of  the  moufa-i 
tain. 

I  was  suddenly  recalled  from  my  view  by  a  general: 
exclamation.  Across  the  ceiling,  which  had  hitherto 
looked, as  black  as  its  pitch-pine  rafters  could  have 
made  it,  the  procession  of  knights  and  dames  was  again 
glittering,  and,  in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  moved  a 
shape  that  we  all  wiih  one  voice  pronounced  to  be  the 
Red,  Woman  of  Durrensiein  herself,  or  something 
worse,  if  oi<r  gallantry  would  allow  us  to  ponceive  it 
jnyesjed  in  theifermUe^gflrb-  The  shapei  was  covered, i 
frontihead  to  foot,  with  a  cloak  pf  the  most  powerfully 
sanguine  «olour;  but  under  the  hood  looked  oiLita  face, 
whxch^,  wfieiher  it  was  a  fact  or  the  heated  fancy  of 
gef^tlemen  .loving  their  wine  "  not  wisely,  but  too 
w^U,"  contained  all  theingredjentsof  hazf^rd  tohi'srts 
and  het^ds-  It  was  excessively  lovely,  but  with  a  pair 
of  wild^  deep  eyes,  that  gleamed  like  the  very  seats  of 
unhappy  mystery.  She  came  glittering  in  prismatic 
from  ihe  darkness,  like  the  kings  and  magicians  of 
Renvbraiult,  and  grew  upon  us  until  the  eye.  abso- 
lutely, shrank  from  her  concentrated  lustre. 

Tiie  German,  exclaimed'  that  Franq^holTer  hirnself 
WQMld.be  puzzled  to  make  such  a  magic  lantern:  he 
Wpvldlay  ten  to  one  ©n  the  point  with  any  man. 
,1  The  Italiaw  said,  "  thai  he  had  seen  nntliing  go 
bjT^ght 'Since  the  i last  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  nor  | so 
^ai^tiful.  since  the  last  illuininaiion  of  St.  ?etef's,'| 

The  Frenchman  was  unr^tionally  silent,  and  sat 
witjlxi^is  eyes, alternately  turned  on  the  vision  and  the 
stranger,  who  had  leaned  his  head  on  the  table,  anfl 
whfl,  \)iit  for  a  broken  word  pow  and  then,  I  should 
ha.ve,  wppos^d,  to  haYfi,beeo^sleep„in  conteinptof  pur, 

i,,  The  spectre  upon  the  ceiling  had  now  vanished  into 
.ft  j^nt^ieam,tha,t  hiarely  Khovved  the  outline.  ;  ut  no 
per^^ifision  could  inauce  ihe  shuddering  landlord  to 
presume  ,?o  much  as  to  survey  even  this  diminished 
majesty  of  terror.  He  stood  leaning  his  large  bulk  on 
his  (hands  J  his  hands  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes  invinci- 
bly ighut.  Farther  inquiry, was  useless  with  a  boor, 
haljf  tlead  vyiih  fright;;  and  we  unanimously  voted  his 
dismis^l,  whiqh  he  accepted  with  great  gratitu<le,  im- 

*  ploring,  in  the  humblest  terms,  that  the  sufcyect  of  the 
nigh,t" should. never  be  mentioned,  as  ii  could  be  men- 

-)4ioi[4^  oidy  10  his  undoing." 

.,^,       ****** 

,  Tl^e  German,  who  led  the  way  in  those  natqral, 
thoug^i  ungi:3cious,  signs,  of  weariness,  which  :hay|e, 
ci^i  ^rt  the  , period  of  many  on  orator,  had  scarcely 
accomplished  his  profoundest  yawn,  when  our  invalid, 
starling  from  hischair,  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed, 
to  caution  that  genilemap,  or  any  of  u.s  who  should  bei 
imprudent  enough  to  think  of  sleeping  before  day, 
•gainst  the  hazard  of  that  nighl  of  all  nights  in  the 
year. 

Here  vvaa  ipomething,,jror,  our  curiosity,  and  .we^ 
wailed  for  .the  dificloBfui[e,»wJ,th  undi^sfembled  impa  i 
tieooe. 

"  i  ou.aaw  me,  sir,  I  believe,"  addressing  himself 
to  me  .as  the  host,  •'  under  raiher  singular  circum-, 
Btanpes,  this  evening,  of  which  yoti  can  probably  give 
a  belter  account  than  I  can,  for  the  whole  passed  be- 


fore, me  rather  like  a  dream  than  BAyll)Jng  else.,,,  J  ain 
in  the  military  service  of  the  King  of  Bavarja,  i^od 
during  the  summer  furlough.of  my  regiment,  of  which. 
I  am  colonel,  finding  the  heat  of  the  lower  country  op- 
pressive, 1  am  a  great  deal  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
amojig  the  fHOuniains.  Last  year,  a  little  later  m  the 
season,  I  happened  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  whit^ 
I  found  in  great  confusion,  in  consequence  of  some 
siraogcappe^rances  on  this  29ih  of  September,  w^icli 
were  followed;  by  not  less  strange  results  on  a  hunting 
parly  pf  nobles,  who  treated  the  popular  beliefop  tb© 
subject  with  a  too-ostentaiious  contempt.  Insaiuiy 
was,  in  some  cases  the  unquestionable  result;  in  o.tjti- 
exs,; a  succession  of  eccentric  notions  of  having^,lo8t 
v/aluabie  property,  of  having  seen  extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  juggling,  of  having  drank  some  medicated 
liquors,  which  long  bewildered  them,  and  so  .fbrth. 
In  short,  the  peasantry  Were,  as  usual,  full  of  histories 
of  the  preternatural  vengeance  taken  en  the  scornexa, 
and  fuller  than  ever  of  the  marvellous  power  of  tj^ 
Red  Woman  of  Durrenstein. 

Hating  superstition  of  all  kinds,  I  was  wise  enough 
to  attempt  bringing  the  peasanlryito  reason ;  but,  as  ajr- 
gument  was  soon  hopeless,  I  pledged  myself  to  fee  on 
the  spot  of  enchantment,  the  very  centre  of  the  wJtcU's 
kingdom,  on  the  next  29ih  of  September,  arid  there 
in  person,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  story, 

"  1  have  now  been  in  the  mountains  a  week-;  4he 
.peasantry  hud  general  notice  of  my  determinatipi^  to 
ouUace  the  lady  of  the  rock.  Many  an  entreaty. liivias 
made  to  me  to  relinquish  the  unhallowed  hazard,  and 
many  a  prayer  followed  me,  when  in  the  sight  of  ^he 
population  of  a  dozen  villages,  I  set  out  this  morning. 
The  lime  to  reach  Durrenstein  is  midnight;  but  the 
storm  drove  me  out  of  my  covert  to  find  shelter  where 
I  best  could.  Turning  the  base  of  ihe  hill,  Isaw  tfaLis 
w-irihouse;  but  the  difliculiics  between,  rendered  |Jl 
hop»e  of  reaching  it  totally  idle.  I  sat  down  unde^A 
projection  of  a  rock,  to  linger  unlil  the  storm  should  Ijie 
past  While  1  was  amusing  myself  by  sketching  -the 
veins  in  a  remark,  biy  fine  slab  of  coloured  marble,  91^1 
of  ihe  solid  rock  moved  a  figure.  I  knOiW  hovvs^v^e 
a  tax  this  must  lay  on  belief;  but  T  can  only  tell  \vh»t; 
I  saw  There  stood  before  me,, as  qlearly  and.JiS^l'y 
defined — in  fact,  as  substantial  as  the  figure  of  any 
gentleman  round  this  table,  that  personage,  wn^cb, 
whether  from  heaven  above  or  ear^h  below,  w^^ihe 
one  I  had  promised  to  meet  and  hold  at  defiafi.cf>v,  •. 

"  How  1  felt  at  the  momet>tj,  I.  have.no  pp.w^^,,tQflt:|:- 
plain.  I  hope  ihat  on  all  euliable  occasions  I^Kpuld 
not  want  nerve;  but  the  sensation  was  less  litie  ,any- 
ihing  that  I  could  call  alarm,  than  a  feelirjgofcomplejtje 
helplessness.  In  ihe  perfect  possession  of  my  seqs/es 
and  understanding,  1  yet  found  that  jhe  physicj^l 
powers  were  extinguished— perfecny  paralysed,  ^  jf 
flesh  and  blot»d  were  not  made  to  abide  the  pre- 
sence pf  such  a  being.  I  sat  gazing  on  her  as  she  ad- 
vanced. I  could  not  have  spoken.,  nor  moved  a  mus- 
cle, for  the  crown  of  Austria.  Her  words  were  bri^^ 
and,  in  a  lone  of  singular  mildness,  yet  which  .Jiiet^e- 
traied,  me  Uke  ^  cold  weapon,  she  reproved  mef(V(the 
haugltty  presumption  which  had  doubted  of  her 
jv)wer;  and  declared,  as  a  sign  of  her  di.sple^sur^.  that 
when  next  I  saw  her,  I  shoul4,  Unpvy  .ihai|,^s|^j^,j^«a^ 
come  for, vengeance. 

"  She  vanished  even  while  my  eyes  were  fixe^  on 
her;  the  solid  wall  of  rock  received  her,  and  she  ,vyas 
gone.  What  was  scarcely  less  surprising  to  i^e^  was 
the  sud.den  recovery  of  my  limb§.  Their  past.feebje- 
iiqss  was  roa^e  up  for,  by  supernafufal  strength;  at  all 
events,,  yvbefher  the  strength  of  frenzy  pr'^errpr,  1 
dariedj  from  iho  cavern,  sprang  the  precipice,  ^od  swam 
the  torreni,  to  any  one  of  which  no  bribe  on  eartji 
could  havp  tempted  me  half-anhour  before.  I  here 
fpuiid  the  ^ospiialify  to  which  I  acknowledge  ^nysejf 
so  deeply' indebted  ;  and  I  began  to  hope  that  the  vision 
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had  been  merely  one  of  those  fantasies  that  play  on 
the  mind,  exhausted  by  the  considerable  fatigue  that  I 
had  undergone  since  morning,  and  shaping  the  absurdi- 
ties of  superstition  into  reality. 

"  But  the  glare  upon  the  chamber  wall,  seconded 
hy  a  certain  indescribable  sensation,  as  if  danger  were 
near — such  a  sensation  as  a  blindman  may  experience, 
who  knows  he  is  treading  on  the  edge  of  a  gulf,  with- 
out knowing  on  which  side  him  it  lies — told  me  the 
time  of  visitation  was  come.  The  figure  that  passed 
over  the  ceiling  decided  the  question,  ft  was,  in  every 
feature,  the  one  that  I  had  seen  come  forth  from  the 
solid  block  of  marble,  which  opened  and  closed  as  if  it 
had  been  a  curtain  shaken  by  the  wind." 

He  paused, — and  his  wandering  eye  seemed  invo- 
luntarily searching  for  the  phenomenon ;  then,  with 
an  effort  to  smile,  he  resumed  : — 

"If  I  have  exhibited  any  perturbation,  I  trust  that 
it  was  not  unmanly,  nor  beyond  the  natural  embarrass- 
ment of  finding  one's  self  in  so  peculiar  a  position. 
You  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  for  my  talking  no  more 
on  this  head.  I,  perhaps,  have  already  said  more  than 
I  oughr,  when  the  very  presence  of  this  extraordinary 
being  may  be  visible  the  next  moment." 

His  voice  sank,  and  he  sat  in  an  attitude  of  the 
deepest  dejection  ;  his  countenance  grew  yet  more  de- 
pressed than  when  it  first  shocked  us,  and  I  insisted 
on  his  trying  to  rest.  We  actually  feared  for  the  life 
of  this  interesting  and  unfortunate  man,  whether  the 
Tictim  of  his  own  healed  fancy,  of  fever,  or  of  fact, 
still  alike  unfortunate,  and  in  danger. 

As  I  assisted  him  to  the  door,  he  turned  and  said, 
almost  in  a  tone  of  despair,  "  If  you  should  find  me  by 
to-morrow,  gentlemen,  under  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  deprived  of  my  faculties,  or 
even  beyond  all  the  sufferings  that  can  depress  the 
human  heart,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  deeply 
thank  you  for  your  forbearance  with  my  strange  ma- 
lady, and  do  me  the  further  justice  to  believe  that  I  fall 
a  victim  to  a  desire  of  public  service.  To  you,  sir," 
said  he  to  me,  "  I  leave  the  painful  but  friendly  task 
of  acquainting  my  relations  in  Bavaria  with  the  event, 
though  I  wish  that  as  few  particulars  of  this  unhappy 
night  may  be  given  as  possible. 

Would  that  I  had  died  as  a  soldier,  in  the  service 
of  my  good  and  gallant  king,  and  of  ray  loved  and  ho- 
nored country!" 

We  all  listened  with  profound  deference,  and  pro- 
mised attention  to  his  requests.  At  the  door  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  across  him,  and  he  stopped. 

"  Again,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  there  is  one  thing 
that  in  my  eonfusion  I  had  forgotten.  I  heard  among 
the  peasantry,  that  the  only  hope  of  escaping  the 
wrath  of  this  fatal  being  was  remaining  sleepless,  at 
least  until  the  day  break.  I  leave  you  now,  only  be- 
cause I  feel  myself  unfit  for  society  ;  but  I  shall  try  to 
resist  sleep,  unle.ss  that  too  be  a  part  of  the  infliction. 
May  I  make  it  a  solemn  request — perhaps,  a  dying 
one — that  you  will  remain  together  till  morning  ;  or, 
if  you  should  go  to  your  chambers,  that  you  will  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  overtaken  by  sleep." 

He  waved  his  hand  with  a  graceful  farewell,  and, 
led  by  me,  tottered  to  the  lowly  recess,  which  was  all 
the  receptacle  that  the  wirthouse  aflbrded  on  occasions 
of  superfl'ious  tenantry. 

***** 

The  simple  sight  of  oar  beds  was  a  resistless  spell ; 
and,  to  judge  by  the  universal  snore  that  echoed  from 
cell  to  cell,  in  the  first  five  minutes  my  whole  com-' 
pany  were  of  the  most  ghost-defying  description. 

But  the  snore  began  to  sound  more  distant  in  my 
ears.  I  was  anxious  to  keep  awake,  if  for  no  otiier 
reason  than  to  assist  the  invalid  during  the  night;  but 
nature  said  otherwise.  I  tossed  and  turned — walked 
about  my  chamber — knocked  against  bed-posts,  chairs, 
and  the  crazy  table — sat  down  to  think  what  I  should 


[do  next  to  rub  the  poppies  from  my  sensorium,  and,  in 
the  act  of  discovering  an  infallible  contrivance  for 
keeping  awake  for  ever,  dropped  back  on  my  pillow, 
and  was,  as  the  bards  of  the  almanac  say,  instantly 
lulled  in  the  feathery  arms  of  Morpheus. 

My  sleep  was  like  that  of  every  man  who  has 
spent  his  day  in  the  jovial  style  of  mine,  crowded  with 
dreams,  and  every  dream  was,  of  course,  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  tale  of  the  day.  The  Red  Woman  was 
flying  about  me,  over  me,  with  me,  frowning  howling, 
fixing  her  flame-coloured  fangs  in  my  throat,  and  dry- 
ing up  my  circulation  with  her  intense  eyes.  At  last 
the  struggle  broke  my  sleep  The  Red  Woman  her- 
self was  standing  before  me!  I  never  remember  to 
have  been  so  thoroughly  overpowered.  I  could  not 
breathe;  my  pulses  were  dead;  my  limbs  were  stif- 
fened into  stone.  The  sight  had  paralysed  me,  as  it 
had  the  unfortunate  colonel.  The  phantom  stalked 
slowly  through  the  chamber.  I  saw  her  lay  her  hand 
upon  the  table,  which  returned  a  faint  gleam.  She 
approached  the  pillow,  and  leaned  over  me.  I  was 
looking  full  at  her.  She  started  back — waved  her 
hand  in  solemn  adjuration — and,  with  a  low  and  omi- 
nous moan,  walked  through  the  stone  wall. 

Whether  I  continued  awake  after  this,  or  fell  into  a 
doze,  I  cannot  tell  to  this  day ;  but  I  still  could  not 
have  stirred,  from  the  singular  dizziness  of  my  brain, 
and  the  feebleness  of  my  limbs.  At  length  a  confused 
sound,  and  a  broad  burst  of  light,  completely  roused 
me.  I  thought  that  the  catastrophe  was  come, 
whether  it  was  to  be  insanity  or  extinction  ;  and  bracing 
up  my  lost  fortitude,  determined,  if  I  must  perish,  to 
leave  behind,  no  ground  for  suspicions  that  I  had  pe- 
rished like  a  craven.  On  throwing  open  ray  shutters, 
I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  glare  was  from  the  sun, 
then  not  far  from  his  "  meridian  tour."  The  sounds 
were  still  to  be  accounted  for,  and  they  grew  more 
unaccountable  every  instant — a  chaos  of  exclamations, 
rage,  and  laughter.  I  heard  tables  rolled  about,  chairs 
dashed  against  the  wall,  the  old  windows  crashing  in 
all  quarters.  I  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the 
witch's  vengeance  had  not  already  fallen  on  the 
sleepers,  or  whether  the  frenzy  was  my  own.  At 
length  I  opened  my  door,  the  passage  was  in  endless 
confusion,  and,  in  the  midst,  stood  the  Italian  in  violent 
fits  of  laughter.  The  German  was  forcing  his  heavy 
frame  across  a  bar  that  held  one  half  of  his  door  fast; 
the  other  half  he  had  contrived  to  tear  down.  The 
Frenchman  had  forced  his  head  through  the  door  of 
his  dungeon,  which  he  was  belabouring  with  a  poker, 
and  venting  his  fury  in  screams,  roars,  and  impreca- 
tions, on  the  hand  that  had  encroached  on  his  natural 
liberty. 

The  Italian's  laughter  was  contagious,  and  I  joined 
him  by  the  strength  of  sympathy,  to  the  increased  dis- 
pleasure, as  I  was  sorry  to  see,  of  the  honest  German, 
who  grumbled  something  about  "  a  couple  of  fools." 
But,  as  I  appeared  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  remark 
than,  under  the  circumstances,  it  perhaps  deserved,  my 
bulky  friend  recovered  his  temper,  and,  with  a  face  of 
Diogenes,  in  jest  asked  me  "  what  o'clock  it  was  V 
I  felt  for  my  repeater  ;  it  was  gone.  "  I  must  have 
left  it  in  my  chamber."  It  was  not  there.  My  re- 
peater was  not  the  only  absentee.  My  purse,  my  pis- 
tols, my  valise,  my  boots,  my  whole  wardrobe,  were 
gone  along  with  it. 

Every  man  of  the  party  was  in  the  same  condition. 
The  accident  of  sleeping  in  our  clothes  alone  pre- 
vented us  from  losing  them.  I  roared  for  the  land- 
lord. He  was  "  deaf  or  dead."  No  answer  came.  I 
darted  down  stairs ;  every  door  was  boiled  and  barred 
as  firmly  as  if  it  were  midnight.  I  thought  of  my  in- 
valid :  he  too  was  "  deaf  or  dead,"  when  I  knocked. 
On  second  thoughts,  I  kicked  the  door  open  ;  the  bird 
was  flown.  The  Red  Woman  had  robbed  us  of  ail. 
There  was  not  a  florin,  a  brooch,  a  ring,  a  snuff-bor, 
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or  a  second  shirt,  in  our  whole  coterie.  The  spolia- 
tion had  been  managed  with  matchless  dexterity. 
We  might  be  thankful  that  it  pleased  the  Red  Woman 
to  let  us  keep  our  skins. 

To  make  the  denouement  more  palatdble,  the  story 
spread  over  the  neighborhood  with  a  rapidity  worthy  , 
of  the  Red  Woman  herself;  and,  while  we  were  con-  i 
sidering   how   we    should    exist  for  the  day,  crowds  ! 
came  pouring  about  the  house,  and  honouring   each  ] 
that  appeared  at  the  window,  with  roars  of  merriment. 
As  the  tale  spread,  the  neighbouring  nobles  came  to 
enjoy  their  share  of  the  amusement;  and,   in  our  dis- 
mantled appearance,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  laughing   condolence  and    burle-sque 
compliment  on  our  sagacity,  from  fur  Indies  and  mag- 
nificent   lords,  who    had    seen    us    flourishing  away 
among  the  circles  of  Vienna. 

A  year  after,  as  I  was  on  a  mission  to  inspect  the 
fortresses  along  our  Flemish  boundary,  I  was  struck 
with  a  familiar  face  among  the  prisoners  working  at 
Ehrcinbreitsneiri.  The  fellow  turned  away  ;  but  I  had 
marked  my  hm,  and,  on  the  bell's  tolling  for  the 
close  of  their  work,  I  accosted  my  old  acquaintance, 
the  Herr  Michael  Squ^ezegelt. 

He  had  one  surviving  virtue — candour,  in  great 
abundance ;  and  when  I  had  satisfied  him  that  his 
story  should  not  diminish  his  rations,  nor  increase  his 
chains,  he  was  willing  to  let  me  have  every  secret  of 
his  soul.  I,  however,  confined  my  curiosity  to  the 
"  Red  Woman"  and  her  victim. 

"That  fellow,"  said  the  Herr,  "  was  the  cause  of 
my  ruin  He  and  F  becamr'  nrquainted  in  the  coarse 
of  the  war,  in  which  he  h;id  <!esericd  from  the  Arch- 
duke's army  the  night  before  lie  was  to  be  hanged  as 
a  French  spy,  and  deserted  from  Napoleon's  army  the 
night  before  he  was  to  be  hanged  as  an  Austrian  one. 
He  was  a  clever  knave,  however;  and,  as  trade  was 
low  at  the  Gasthans,  I  found  him,  now  and  then,  use- 
ful to  bring  it  up  by  a  little  smuggling,  a  little  gam- 
bling, and,  I  am  afraid,  by  a  little  tax-gathering  among 
the  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  the  beauties  of  the 
country. 

"  But  the  Red  Woman,  the  lights,  the  procession  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling — what,  were  these  juggling? 

"  My  comrade  had  been  twenty  things  after  his  es- 
cape from  the  gallows  ;  for  it  is  hard,  in  these  times, 
for  a  man,  with  but  one  trade,  to  live.  Among  his  ta- 
lents was  firework-making,  and  he  could  do  what  he 
pleased  with  figures  and  lights  of  all  kinds.  His  equal 


never  sent  up  a  rocket  from  the  Prater.  I  had  over- 
heard you,  some  days  before,  asking  questions  about 
the  Durrenstein.and  the  odd  lights,  that  every  plough- 
man in  Lower  Austria  is  ready  to  swear  to.  I  had 
laid  a  little  plan  to  raise  a  trifle  on  you  myself  out  of 
the  story.  But  the  coming  of  the  whole  party  in  the 
storm  made  me  give  up  my  own  idea  for  Signior  Tg- 
natio  Tromberne's  which  was  to  take  in  the  entire  com- 
pany. His  appearances  and  disappearances  on  the 
mountain  ;  his  sudden  illness,  for  which  he  painted  his 
iace  as  it  was  lying  on  the  table ;  and  a  couple  of  bot- 
tles of  my  best  prepared  claret  put  in  the  place  of 
yours,  when  the  palate  could  not  have  distinguished 
brandy  from  beer,  put  you  all  in  the  proper  state. 
His  recommendation  that  no  one,  who  was  afraid, 
should  go  to  bed,  would,  he  knew,  only  make  gentle- 
men— particularly  when  heated  by  wine — the  surer 
to  defy  the  consequences ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  knew 
that  his  opium  would  doits  business. 

•'  The  Signior  played  the  Red  Woman  in  person ; 
and,  startled  as  he  was  by  finding  you  broad  awake, 
he  continued  to  go  through  the  aflfair  in  a  tolerably 
complete  style." 

The  fellow  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  feat; and 
I  own  I  could  not  help  joining  him. 

"  But  you  ran  away,  and  left  your  trade  to  shift  for 
itself?" 

"  It  had  done  that  long  before,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  was  on  the  point  of  running  away  the  week  before 
you  came  to  the  house  ;  but  you  paid  handsomely,  and 
I  waited  for  something  to  turn  up,  worth  making  a 
good  exit.  The  plunder  of  the  company  on  St.  Mi- 
chael's night,  was  a  grand  prize  m  the  lottery,  and, 
with  it,  the  Signior  and  I  took  our  leave  of  the  Dur- 
renslein." 

"  But  where  is  the  Signior  now?" 
"  He  robbed  me  as  we  were  passing  the  frontier. 
I  swore  I  would  give  him  up  to  justicfe.  He  knew  that 
I  was  a  man  to  make  my  words  good,  and  accordingly 
he  lost  no  time,  but  brought  a  pair  of  police-officers  to 
my  bed-side.  I  saw  him  receive  the  reward  of  my 
capture,  and  walk  off  free  as  air,  while  I  waasent  to 
dig  in  these  ditches. 

"  The  last  I  heard  of  the  Signior  was,  that  he  had 
set  up  a  rouge  et  no/r  table,  a  coach,  and  an  opera-box,, 
in  Paris ;  though,  which  of  us  will  be  hanged  first,  not 
even  the  Red  Woman  herself  will  be  able  to  tell. 
But  here  comes  the  guard  ;  and  now  for  clean  straw^ 
horse-bean  soup,  and  duck-weed  water." 


®^^^ 


A  roguish  boy  stole  the  glasses  from  his  grand-fa- 
ther's spectacles,  and  when  the  old  gentleman  put 
them  on,  finding  he  could  not  see.  he  exclaimed 
"Mercy  on  me,  I've  lost  my  sight !"  but  thinking  the 
impediment  of  vision  might  be  dirtiness  of  the  glasses, 
took  them  oflf  to  wipe  them  ;  he,  still  more  frightened, 
cried  out,  "  Why,  what's  come  now  ?  why,  have  I  lost 
my  feeling,  too !" 


"  Turn  out,  turn  out,  or  by  golly  I'll  serve  you  as  I 
did  a  man  t'other  day,"  hollowed  a  Jonathan,  who 
with  his  gal  in  a  lumber  box,  was  about  coming  in 
contact  with  a  dandy  in  his  fine  gig.  The  affrighted 
beau  turned  out,  for  he  was  sadly  terrified  at  the 
mysterious  threat,  and  as  brother  Jonathan  was  pass- 
ing, asked  how  he  served  the  other  man  ?  "  Why,  I 
turned  out  myself." 
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II  U  S  B  AN  D  '  H  U  N  T  I  N  G 


BY    JOSEPH    C.    NEAL, 


Husband  hunting  is  a  piirase  generally  used  l?y 
the  world,  to  designate  the  manoeuvring  of  ladies 
anxious  to  enter  the  estate  oi'  inairinrjoriy.  It  has  how- 
ever, a  wider  sense  and  a  more  extended  applica- 
tion. 

A  careful  and.  sag^cio'Js  student  of  hij|naa.fial«?e 
— one  who,  deeply  impressed  with  the  profundity  of 
the  poet's  dictum,  that  the  proper,  study  of  mankind 
is  man,  diligently  devotes  hi:ijself  to  investigations  of 
that  character — has  announced  it  as  the. proud  result 
of  years  of  labor,  that  he  has  discovered  that  "  while 
folk^is  very  onsartain,"  and  hence  it  is  that  after  ob- 
taining a  husband,  eilher  by  huntings  by  trapping,  or 
by  any  other  means,  it  is  too  often  necessary  to  keep 
hira  by  hunting.  The  "  onsartainty"  peculiar  to  white 
■  folks,  is  manifest, in  them,  both  when  married  and  wh^n 
singli^.  Husbands  will  walk  off  at  times  and  leave 
their  wives  to  count  the  weary  clocks  and  mourn  their 
absence.  Under  these  unpleasant  circura8tant;e8  ma- 
ny feminines  will  remain  quietly  at  home,  ,weepii^g 
bitter  tears,  until  their  eyes  have  lost  their  brigbtuess, 
and  their  nasal  organs  assume  the  form  and  colojr  of 
a  boiled  beet.  But  there  are  others  who  ?corn  re- 
pose— ardent  souls  that  right  their  own  wrongs  pnd 
in  person  punish  all  contumacy.  These  are  of  the 
race  known,  wherefore  we  cannot  tell,  as  "  grey 
mares" — a  very  piimerous  class,  descended  from  the 
Ahiazons  and  a  wandering  detachment  of  the  Snapping 
Turtle  Indians. 

Fragments  of  secret  history  will  sometimes  escape 
even  when  the  greatest, care    is  used  to  prevent   it, 
and  a  passai;eof  this  description,  illustrating  the  fects 
■ia1j)t>vesef  forth,  issiibjctined  ; 

'  One  nigl^t— it  was  a  lovely  night,  during  a  warm 
'■ipell  which  sucpeeded  a  cold  snap  in  the  latter  part 
*6f  the  winter — the  mopn  was  shining  sweetly  upon 
the  chimney  tops,  tinging  with  fairy  silver  the  fire 
plugs  which  were  lucky  enough  to  be  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  and  playing  with  romantic  effect 
upon  the  craggy,  sides  and  rough  fastnesses. of  the 
turb  stones.  A  soft  southern  breeze  sighjed  through 
the  streets,  an^l  loitered  round  the  corners,  whispering 
soft  nonserise  into  the  ears  of  the  somnolent  Charles 
as  they  enjoyed  happy  visions  of  buckwheat  cakes  and 
pepper  pot.  All  nature,  as  well  as  the  brick  bats 
and  paving  stonps,  seemed  wrapped  in  indolent,  sleepy 
luxury.  Even  the  cats  and,  dogs  were  silent.  In 
short  it  was  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  a  night — one  in 
which  a  sneeze  would  have  been  a  violation  of  de- 
corum, and  to  whistle  Yankee  Doodle  a  profanation. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  on  such  a  night,  so 
mild,  so  placid,  so  mollifying  in  its  nature,  there  was 
one  heart  a  prey  to  tende*  .anguish? — one  Biaaca 
mourning  for  her  truant  Fazio?  Y^t  there  was,  and 
it  is  strange  that  the  sighs  of  the  possessor  of  that 
heart  did  not  ruffle  the  southern  breeze,  and  rouse  sym- 
pathy from  its  lair.  But  on  this  occa.sion  it  is  feared 
that  sympathy  kept  remaiiably  good  hours,  and  did 
not  stir  abroad  after  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.— for  it  id  certain 
that  Mrs.  Infelicia  Grinks  was  not  favored  with  its 
company... 

Mrs.  Grinks  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  personage. — • 
She  is  one  of  those  born  to  do  the  tragedy  of  the 
world,  and  to  rank  far  above  the  low  comedians, 
who.  help  lo  fill  out  the  entertainment.  She  is  five 
leet  eleven  in  her  stockings,  and  something  more  on 
her  shoes,  v\  ben  heels  are  in  fashion — her  nose  is  con- 
structed on  thecutwator  principle,  and  is  precisely  the 
MBtrnment  to  moke  its  way  through  a  crowd,  for  it 
looks  as  welL'caloulated  to^ash  thoRe  who  do  not  give 
way,  as  if  it  were  a  tomahawk.  Her  ope  eye  is  used 
to  keep  her  nose  in  a  proper  direction,  and  her  voice. 


1  when  she  chooses  to  employ  its  lower  notes,.  stroRgly 
resembles  the  slamming  of  the  front  door.Dr  the  re- 
port of  a  loquacious  window  shutter;  but-wbeashe 
ascends  into  ali,.ihe  northwest  wind  through  a  key 
hole  could  not  be  more  penetrating.  The  distant 
sound  of  it  seis  the  teeth  of  a  whple,neigbt»orh«Md 
on  edge,  and  gives  a  vinegar  look  to  all  the  people.. 

When  she  dealt  a  liitla  in  shad,  no  one  feft^r,  en- 
quiring the  price,  dared  venture  on  the  altemptiat 
cheapening  the  finny  commodity. 

"Is  that  the  lowest,  Mrs.  Grinks?"  would  h&  ihp 
query. 

"Why.  sattinly — what  d'ye  'spect? — fishes  is  ^shes 
now,  and  shads  is  skurse,  drat  'em;"  and  Mrs.  Griisd^s 
would  slap  two  shad  together  until  they  cracked  like 
a  rausLet,  or  a  swivel;  "skurse  enough,  the  scaly, rap- 
seal  lions,-T-and  as  the  profits  is  small,, thepa  as  pjripf s 
ought, to  buy,  so's  to  pay  a  feller  for  her  lirae<,used  in 
talking — peiickelarly  when,  j^  feller^s  a  widd?n''  and 
slap  would  go  the  fishes,  aga^r^^p  tbehgreat -4iseQmpo- 
sure  of  the  nerves  of  every  one, in  the  viciflity, ,, 

Now,  although,, the  remark  of  Mrs,  Grinks  abo«it 
her  being  a  "widder  , feller"  was  a  mere,,figm'e,i©f 
speech,  and  not  founded  in  fact,  yet;  the  appeal,  was 
generally  successful.  Indeed,  the  pathos,  apart,  there 
was  something  in  her  tone,  in  her  Patagc^ian  frame, 
in  her  expressive  attitude,  holding  a  shad  by  the  t,ail 
in  each  hand  like  a  war  club,  and  in  her  well  knpwn 
choleric  temper,  which  made  the  address  irresis^ihle. 
Mark  Antony  himself  over  his  Csesar  was  not  room 
persuasive  than  Grinks  over  her  "skurse  shads." 

"It's  well  she  bought  'em,"  would  be  the  reflection 
of  Mrs.  Grinks  on  the  occasion;  "for  if  there's,  any 
thing  I  hate  to  do,  it's  being  obligated  to  flop  ,a  <!U8- 
tomer  over  the  noddle  with  a  shad,,  'specially  .if  j^'^^a 
lady  with  a  bran  new  tearin'  fine,  bonnet-r— *•  h^f^ 
flop  wiih  a  shad  always  spiles  spring  fashipps;:,bHt 
them  as  prices  has  got  to  buy— r(»ti(jk»,  upfor^rinci- 
ple,  and  if  they  wont  buy,  it  ^oes  agii)  my  feeliofi, 
but  flop  'em  I  must.  We  must  keep  people  fromgit- 
tin  too  sassy,  or  by'mby  they'll  take  ,oiir,,sbadi»,,4Qr 
nothin',  and  ask  us  to  carry  'em, hoipfi  4ntoi;t^»  Vw* 
g«in." 

But  to  return  from  the  digressipn,  and  to  traVr^l 
clearly  back  to  the  night  in  question.  It  must  be 
stated  that  Mrs.  Grinks  has  a  husband,  Tom  Grinks, 
wht*,  compared  to  her,  is  only  "knee  high  to  a  mus- 
quilo."  Now,/when  Tom  is  "sassy,"  or  she  happens 
to  think  hira  so,  Mrs.  Grinks  invariably  takes  the 
liberty  to  "flop"  hira,  and  she  i*  not  always  careful  to 
use  an  instrument  so  little  likely  to  hurt  as  a  shad.  In 
fact,  she  prefers  employing  a  shovel  on  such  occasions, 
as  it  affords  a  variety^  allowing  either  a  cob  with  the 
blade,  or  a  whack  with  the  handle,  and  giving  scope 
for  a  scientific  application  of  the  corrective. 

It  is,  however,  rather  singular  to  find  that  Tom  de- 
cidedly objects  to  being  shovelled  about  in  this  way; 
and  one  evening  aflisr  his  spouse  had  returned  from  a 
very  convivial  tea  party,  and  had,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  lugged  out  the  shovel  to  begin  her  exercises, 
Tom  beat  a  precipitr,te  retreat,  and  wandered  off,  like 
Charles  Edward,  the  "young  Shoveleer,"  after  the  bat- 
tle of  CuUoden. 

Mrs.  Grinks  pursued — she  wasjthe  Bianca,  and' her 
Thomas  was  the  absent  Fazio. 

A  drowsy  watchman,  walking  his  lonely  round, 
stumbled  on  the  pavement. 

"My  eye!  what's  this?"  said  he,' in  «urprise;  "i»it  a 
woman?" 

"Yes,  I  am  a  woman,"  replied  Mrs*  <j!rinks,  for  it 
waS  no  less  a  personage.  "A  rale  woman.  WaUc 
Spanish,  you  varmunt,  and  let  me  alone." 
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"If  I  might  persume  to  advise,  you  had  better  get 
up,  or  you'll  coiUract  ^  slight  xiaiarrhy  as  my  doc- 
tor said  to  me  vvheu  I  was  sitting  on  a  wet  chair. 
Tbera  brickbats  doesn't  make  good  leather  beds.  Gel 
up  and  go  to  breakfast." 

"Where's  my  old  man? — tell  .me  that— »*vherei's 
Tom? — tellus  right  off  ihe  recL" 

"I  hasn't  the  facility  of  knowing, the  gentleman — 
and  can't  tell  off  the  reel,  nor  no  other  way." 

"Now  look'ee,  Marty,  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Grinks, 
sittiag  bolt  upright;  "don't  slice  me  off  any  of.  your 
gammon,  .'cause  I'm  a  lady  born  and  bred;  and  if  you 
do,  young'un.ril  make  you  see  more  stars  in  a 
minute  than  a  dozen  men  could  look  at  in  a  week. 
'Thais  the  rale  how-dee-dool — that's  the  sa^sy  shine!" 

"Whew!  bless  my  heart?  why  you're  ol»noxious — 
and  comes  under  the  ordination  in  thai  case  made  and 
provided." 

"I  don't  know  Noxious — she's  no  kin  to  me  nor 
Torn.  Tom's  hopped  the  twig;  I'm  a  lone  wjdder 
felleiT,  or  most  as  bad — whe,n  you  arn't  got  your  hus- 
band it's  jiat  the  same  as  if  you  hadn't  non^-;-my  Jot's 
a  hard'un;"  said  Mrs.  Grinl^^,  soblpingiiand^ivii^.the 
pavement  a  slap  with  her  hand. 

"  Very  hard,"  observed  the  Charley,  looking  rather 
timidly  at  the  hand  which  was  capable  of  extracting 
so  loud  a  sound  from  baked  clay;  "  yes,  very  hard; 
but  if  you  ain't  hard  of  hearing,  get  up  and  come 
with  me." 

"  But  mea  is  men  all  the  'world  over !"  said  Mrs. 
Grinks,  as  if  comrauniug  with  her  own  thoughts  and. 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  listener;  "Men  is 
men  all  the  world  over,  and  you  can't  help  it  no  how. 
To  run  away  jist  because  I  was  lookin'  for  the  shovel 
so  as  to  play  with  him  a  little ! — Heighho !  when  Tom 
fust  came  a  courtin'  me  you'd  a  thought  butter 
WQuld'nt  a  melted  in  his  mouth,  lie  used  to  make  be- 
lieve he  was  sich  a  good  feller.  He  swore  he  loved 
me — we  got  married,  and  now  he's  shinned  itlik^  a 


whitehead,  and  I  would'nt  wonder  if  he's  took  the 
spoons  along  with 'him — that's  the  \^ay  men  always 
does.  Heighho!  1  was  a  good  deal  poolitr  once  than 
1  am  now." 

"  I  liupe  so,"  observed  the  Charley ;"  "  for  I  itiji^st 
say  you  a'n't  any  pgUckler  greats  shakes  in  the  poQty 
line  at  present." 

"Bui  pooiy  is  wot  pooty  does.,,  Them's  ray  peirti* 
ments.  Tom  did'ntaol  pooty,  and.  if  I  kLMoh  hint-*— 
burn  his  skin— I'll  spile  his  pickier;  and  as  Jbr  yqn," 
continued  she  .fiercely,  as  she  scrambled  lo  her.jeet; 
"  as  for  you,  you're  a  nice  speciment  of  a  Charley. 
Clear  oat;  make  a, .strait  coat,  tail,  or  you'll  ^oon 
think  tiic  carry  wan  is  corao  to  tttwn,  and  that/jthe 
elephant  kicked  you!" 

The  belligerent  attitude  of  the  disconsolate  matron 
alarme  I  the  man  of  watch,  and  for  a  moinent.he 
stepped  back  disinayed. 

"Here's  your  master,  and  here's  your  mistii€»s," 
continued  she,,  protruding  her  dexter  and  , sinister 
paws,  which  were  of  terrific  size;  "  I'll  give  .you  a 
lesson  in  dancifig  j^nd.  majopi^rs." 

"  A  t» !,  don;^  \  i'n^  I9<h  P W. ,  to  l^^fia-; ,  I  ;kno>i»ffk  nq^- 
nefs  alre^^dy." 

"Well,  then,  tell  us  where's  Tom.  No  dodging-— 
tell  us  vvh^re  he  is." 

Charley,  bethijikiqg  him  of  a  stratagem,  proni^Qd, 
if  she  would,  coroe  with  him,  to  conduct  horjta  Ton). 

"  You're  a  gentleman-  I  know'd  it  from  the  fi^t ; 
and,I  se^  it  in  your  elegant  behavior.— None  joCy^jur 
high  binders,  but  a  righty  dighty  gentleman." 

Mr-.  Grinks  walked  off,  and  to  her  surprise  fountd 
herself  suddenly  in  that  Donjon  Keep  where  it  is 
easier  to  gel  in  than  to  get  out.  In  the  mornjng, 
however,  she  returned  h<j|ine  and  discovered,  Tom 
"  boilin;^  the  keule  lor  breuklast,"  having  made  a  fire 
with  the  handle  of  the  shovel,  and  peace  being, re- 
stored, it  is  probable  they'll  have  no  more  trouble  un- 
til the  next  time. 


MISS     BIFFIN. 


Th«3  most  accomplished  person,  having  been  born 
with  neithe/  arms  nor  legs,  contrived  to  paint  minia- 
tures and  cut  watch,  ;papers  with  her  nose,  'i'he  above 
fe{its  1  have  seen  her  with  mine  own  eyes  perform  at 
Croydpn,  where  she  was  fairest  of  the  fair.  We  will 
illusgrate   this  account   by  an  anecdote. 

Miss  Biffin,  before  her  marriage — lor  married  she  is, 
if  alive,  and.even  if  dead — was  taken  to  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre,  early  in  the  evening,  before  the  per- 
formance begi^n,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was 
afterward  united.  He,  having  some  other  engagement, 
deposited  his  fair  charge  in  the  corner  of  the  back 
seat  of  one  of  the  upper  front  boxes,  where,  aided  by 
long  drapery,  such  as  children  in  arms  wear,  and  a 
lai:ge  shawl,  she  sat  as  unmoved  as  ifuraovable,  enjoy- 
ing Ihe  play  and  the  farce — not  perhaps  applauding,  in 
the.  ordinary  style  by  clapping,  or  expressing  her  impa- 
tience at  any  needless  delay  by  stamping  on  the  floor. 
The  engagements,  however,  of  her  beau,  proved  longe)r 
than  the  performance  of  the  theatre.  The  audience 
retired,  the  lights  were  exiinguished,  and  still  iMiss 
Biffin  remained.  The  box-keeper  ventured  to  suggest 
that,  as  all  the  company  were  ouf,  and  moat  ol  the 
lights  were  out  too,  it  was  necessary  she  should  retire. 
Unwillir)g  to  discover  her  misfortune,  and  not  at  all 
knowing  how  far  she  might  trust  the  box  keeper,  she 
expressed  great  uuea.siness  that  her  friend  had  not  arriv- 
ed as. he  had   promised. 

'  We  can'l  wait  here  for  your  friend,  miss.  You 
really  must  go,'  was  the  only  reply  she  obtained  from 
the  obdurate  janitor. 


At  length  Mr.  Brandon,  then  box-book  and  house- 
keeper, hearing  the  discussion,  came  to  the  spot  and 
insinuated  the  absolute  necessity  of  Miss  Biffin's  de- 
parture, hinting  something  extferaely  ungallani  about 
a  constable. ' 

*  Sir,'  said  .Misa  BiiBn,' '  I  would  give  the  world tto 
go,  but  I  cannot  go  without  my  friend. 

'  You  can't  have  any  friend  here  to-night,  ma'am,' 
said  Mr.  Brandon,  *  for  the  doors  are  shut.' 

'  W4iat  shall  I  do  sir?'  said  the  lady. 

'  If  you  will  give  me  your  arm,  ma'am,'  said  Bran- 
don, '  I'll  see  you  down  to  the  stage  door,  when  you 
can  Fend  for  a  coach.' 

'  Arm,  sir  !'  said  the  lady.  '  I  wish  I  could,  sir?  but 
I  have  got  no  arms.' 

'  Dear  me,  ma'am,'  said  the  box-keeper,  '  how  very 
odd !  However,  ma'am,  if  you  will  get  upon  your 
legs,  I  will  take  every  care  of  you.' 

•  1  have  not  got  any  legs,  sir,'  said  Miss  Biffin. 
This  entirely    puzzled  Mr.  Brandon,  who  professed 

hims-If  much  astounded  at  the  intelligence;  and,  had 
not  fu'iss  Biffin's  fiithful  friend  arrived  just  at  this  mo- 
ment, via  the  stage  door,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
what  'vould  have  happened.  Her  intended,  who  was 
perfecily  alive  to  all  the  little  peculiarities  of  his  be- 
loved, sotiled  the  affair  in  a  moment  by  bundliqg  her 
up,  lifting  her  from  her  seat,  as  CfEsar  did,  '  with  de- 
cency,' and.  carrying  her  off  upon  his  shoulders  as  a 
butcher's  boy  would  transport  a  fillet  of  veal  in  his 
tray, 
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THE     PRINCE     AND     THE     JEWELLER 


A  Jeweller  of  Paris  one  day  saw  a  splendid  equip- 
pagedriveup  to  his  door,  and  a  tall,  important  looking 
gentleman  alighted  from  it.  He  wanted  a  lady's  set 
of  diamond  ornaments,  a  complete  wedding  parure. — 
The  price  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Several  designs  were  shown  to  him.  He  made  choice 
of  one,  said  he  could  grant  but  little  time  lor  execu- 
ting the  order,  and  insisting  on  leaving  with  the  Jew- 
eller a  deposit  of  four  thousand  francs  in  billets  de 
banque.  He  ulso  selected  a  ring,  worth  a  hundred  and 
twenty  francs,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  home  next 
day;  and  five  days  after  the  whole  set  of  diamonds 
were  to  be  c«mpleted.  Accordingly,  on  the  lullowing 
day,  a  confidential  messenger  from  the  Jeweller's  re- 
paired to  the  iiotel  D ,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,and 

inquired  for  Prince  Gargarin.  He  was  shown  iniu 
an  apartment  on  the  first  story.  Five  or  six  lackeys 
were  in  the  antechamber.  The  prince  took  the  ring, 
paid  for  it,  and  gave  a  present  of  ten  francs  to  the  mes- 
senger, who  joyfully  returned  home,  and  congratulated 
his  master  on  having  so  wealthy  and  liberal  a  custo- 
mer. 

The  jeweller,  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  carried 
home  the  diamonds  on  the  day  appointed.  The  prince 
was  in  his  study,  sitting  before  his  cylindrical  secretaire, 
■which  was  open.  The  jeweller  handed  the  casket  to 
him,  and  his  highness  minutely  inspected  the  jewels  ; 
suddenly  one  of  the  valets  entered  the  room,  and  an- 
nounced "  Prince  Dolgorqki." 

"  Ah!  my  brother-in-law,"  exclaimed  his  h-jhness, 
"I  do  not  wish  him  to  see  the  present  whicli  I  destin 
for  his  sister.  Request  him  to  stay  in  the  (irawing- 
room,  and  I  will  come  to  him  immediately."  He 
touched  the  table,  the  cylinder  moved,  and  the  secre- 
taire closed  ;  the  diamonds  were  within  it ;  but  on 
the  table  there  lay  an  open  box  filled  with  leather 
bags,  and  numerous  roleaux  of  louis  were  ijuddled 
together  in  confusion.  The  jeweller  had  observed  all 
this  treasure  on  his  first  arrival ;  but  his  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  by  a  large  Russia  leather  port- 
folio, well  lined  with  billets  de  banque,  the  edges  of 
which  were  visible. 

His  highness  left  the  room,  saying  he  would  return 
very  shortly.  The  Jeweller  begged  he  would  not 
hurry  himself.  About  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  and  a 
sort  of  vague  apprehension  assailed  the  jeweller.  At 
length  the  door  opened.  Oh  ?  here  is  his  highness, 
thought  he.  But  no,  it  was  the  master  of  the  hotel, 
who  stepping  up  to  the  jeweller,  said  : — 

"  Are  you  wailing  for  anybody.  Sir?" 

"  I  am  waiting  for  the  return  of  Prince  Gargarin,  to 
whom  I  have  just  sold  a  set  of  diamonds  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.     Are  you  his  secretary." 

"  I  am  his  dupe,  and  so  I  presume  you  are !" 

"  What  do  you  mean?  His  dupe  !  impossible  !  The 
jewels  are  shut  up  in  that  secretaire.  Besides,  look  at 
all  this  money." 

He  seized  one  of  the  leather  bags,  and  opening  it, 
discovered  to  his  horror  that  it  was  filled  wiih  nails  ; 
the  rouleaux  contained  nothing,  and  the  portfolio  scraps 
of  waste  paper.  However,  thejeweller  consoled  him- 
self— the  diamonds  were  still  safe.  A  locksiriith  was 
sent  for ;  the  secretaire  was  opened,  and  oh,  horror  ! 
it  was  en.ply.  It  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
against  a  wall  in  which  a  hole  had  been  made,  and, 
there  being  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
secretaire,  the  jewels  had  with  perfect  ease,  been  con- 
veyed to  the  adjoining  apartment. 

The  despair  of  the  unfortunate  jeweller  may  be 
easily  conceived.  The  master  of  the  hotel,  too,  wlio 
had  let  his  apartments  to  the  pretended  Prince  Garga- 
rin, had  been  extensively  swindled.  The  servants  all 
belonged  to  the  hotel,  with  the  exception  of  the  valet 


de  chambre,  who  was  the  companion  and  confederate  of 
the  prince. 

It  was  ascertained  that  they  decamped  in  a  coach 
from  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Every  exertion  was  made 
to  trace  them  out,  but  several  years  elapsed  before 
they  were  discovered. 

The  jeweller  who  was  nearly  ruined  by  this  rob- 
bery, removed  to  another  quarter  of  Paris,  and  estab- 
lished himself  under  a  new  name.  One  day  a  mes- 
senger called  on  him   from  M.  T ,   a  gentleman 

holding  an  official  situation,  who  was  very  ill  and 
wished  to  purchase  some  rings.  The  poor  jeweller 
had  naturally  become  suspicious  ever  since  his  fatal 
adventure  with  Prince  Gargarin  ;  and,  instead  of  sen- 
ding his  shopman,  he  took  the  rings  himself  He  was 
shown  into  a  bed-chamber  which  was  partially  lighted ; 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  windows,  the  room  was 
all  in  the  shade,  except  in  that  part  where  the  bed 
stood.     What  was  the  surprise  of  the  jeweller  when 

he  discovered  in  the  invalid  M.  T ,  the  swindler, 

who  had  some  years  previously  defrauded  him  in  the 
assumed  character  of  the  Russian  Prince  Gargarin  ; 
For  a  few  moments,  he  was  struck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. However,  ihe  recovered  himself,  and  deeming 
it  prudent  not  to  betray  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
he  displayed  his  rings;  several  were  selected,  and 
their  prce  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  francs. 

"It  is  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  poor  ruined 
man,"  said  M  T .  "  I  have  not  ready  cash  suffi- 
cient to  settle  the  whole  amount,  and  I  shall  feel  obli- 
ged if  you  will  take  in  payment  this  curious  old  snuff 
box,  which  is  of  great  value  " 

He  asked  for  his  dre.«;sing  case,  and,  opening  it,  took 
out  an  octagon-shaped  china  snuff  box,  ornamented 
with  ten  minlialures  by  Clinchsteil,  set  in  gold  and 
rubies.  It  was  perfectly  unique,  and  of  inestimable 
value.  On  beholding  it,  the  jeweller  well  nigh  be- 
trayed   himself.     The  snuff  box  which  Mr.   T 

presented  to  him  was  one  which  had  been  stolen  from 
him  a  few  days  before  the  robbery  of  his  diamonds. 
The  box  was  loo  remarkable  to  admit  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  mistake.  Besides  it  had  a  secret  spring  by 
means  of  which  all  the  miniatures  could  be  taken  out 
of  their  settings,  and  on  the  reverses  were  painted 
similar  subjects,  but  treated  in  the  style  of  indelicacy 
peculiar  to  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  This  circumstance 
was  important  in  proof  of   his  claim  to  the  possession 

of  the  box.     When  M.  T asked  him  to  set  a  value 

on  it,  he  said  without  hesitation  : — 

"I  consider  it  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand 
francs." 

"  Fifty  thousand  francs  !"    exclaimed  M.  T ; 

"  I  thought  it  valuable,  but  this  far  exceeds  my  estima- 
tion of  it." 

"  Sir,"  resumed  the  jeweller,  "I  will  not  retract 
what  1  have  said.  I  am  an  expert  dealer,  and  to  me 
it  may  possibly  be  worth  far  more  than  the  sum  I  have 
fixed.  I  will  make  this  proposition  to  you  :  you  shall 
take  the  rings  you  have  selected,  and  you  shall  put  the 
box  under  an  envelope  stating  it  to  be  my  property  ; 
arvd,  if  it  does  not  bring  more  than  fifty  thousand 
francs,  you  shall  have  my  rings  for  nothing." 

M.  T was  completely  blinded  by  this  deep  laid 

scheme.  He  was  a  good  connoisseur  of  objects  of  vir- 
tu, and  he  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  his  box  so 
overvalued,  and  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  rings 
without  opening  his  purse.  The  most  exaggerated 
valuation  of  the  snuff  box,  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
ceeded seven  or  eight  thousand  francs.  He  sent  for 
two  of  his  neighbors,  one  of  whom  was  a  notary,  and 
the  matter  was  arranged  conformably  with  the  Jew- 
eller's proposition.     This  being  done,  the  invalid  said; 

"  Who  will  fix  the  price  of  the  box  ?" 
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"  You,  sir,"  coolly  replied  the  Jeweller. 

"  Me  ?  you  are  jesting." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  quite  serious.  I  would 
willingly  lay  a  good  wager  that  you  will  value  the  box 
at  five  hundred  thousand  francs." 

M.  T directed  at  the   two  witnesses   a  look 

which  seemed  to  say,  the  man  is  mad  ;  but  the  jewel- 
ler added — 

"You  will  value  it  at  that  price.  I  am  certain  you 
will.  But  first  of  all  I  have  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
circumstance  connected  with  this  box,  which  will  en- 
able you  to  perceive  its  real  value." 

M.  T. ,  full  of  curiosity  and  anxieiy,  consented 

to  hear  the  jeweller's  communication  in  private.  The 
two  neighbors,  taking  the  box  with  them,  adjourned 
to  the  drawing-room  ;  and  M.  T ,  and  the  jewel- 
ler being  left  alone,  the  latter  said — 

"Sir,  it  is  now  about  sixte^  years  ago  since  that 
snuffbox  was  stolen  from  me,  and  a  short  time  after, 
you  robbed  me  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  worth  of  dia- 
monds, under  the  assumed  name  of  Prince  Gargarin. 
I  have  now  discovered  you.  My  evidence  relative  to 
the  robbery  is  on  record.  You  have  declared  ihe  snuff- 
box to  be  yours,  and  I  can  prove  having  purchased  it 
at  a  public  sale.  I  know  a  secret  which  will  place 
the  truih  of  my  assertion  beyond  a  doubt.  Now,  sir, 
tell  me  whether  you  are  inclined  to  defend  yourself  in 
the  criminal  suit  which  I  intend  forthwith  to  insti- 
tute against  you." 

Every  word  uttered  by    the  jeweller    fell    like    a 

thunderbolt  on  the  ears  of  M.  T .     Overwhelmed 

with  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  his  imagination 
pictured   all  the  horrors  of  imprisonment,  trial,  sen- 


tence, and  the  scaffold.  He  reflected,  and  the  j«wel- 
Icr  said —  i 

"Sir,  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  form  your  determi- 
nation." 

At  the  expiration  of  that  interval,  M.  T ,   in  a 

faltering  voice,  directed  the  jeweller  to  open  a  drawer 
in  which  he  would  find  billets  de  banque  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  he  signed  a  bond  for  twa 
hundred  thousand  francs,  payable  at  his  bankers  that 
same  day.  This  being  done,  the  jeweller  called  in 
the  witnesses. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  at  length  convinced 

M.  T of  the  real  value  of  the  snuff-box.      Yon 

see  the  price  at  which  he  has  purchased  it  back  from 
me." 

"  I  have  given  five  hundred  thousand  francs,"  said 
M.T . 

"  Here  is  your  box  I"  said  the  jeweller,  restoring 
it,  "  I  will  let  you  have  the  rings  into  the  bargain." 

The  notary,  v  ho  was  ho  less  amazed  than  the  other 
witness,  said : — 

"  There  is  some  mystery  in  all  this." 

"  Probably  there  is,"  replied  the  jeweller,  "  M.T 

may  explain  it  if  he  pleases  ;  for  my  part,  I  promise 
him  eternal  secrecy." 

With  these  words,  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  the 
witnesses  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  conjectures.      M. 

T ,  though  immensely  rich,  (he  was  said  to  possess. 

upwards  of  three  millions,)  never  recovered  from  the 
mortification  attendant  on  this  unexpected  discovery. 
The  jeweller  faithfully  adhered  to  his  promise  of  se- 
cresy  ;  but  the  subtle  machinery  of  the  police  unrav- 
elled the  mystery. 


THE    BORRO  WER. 


Every  body  knows  that  Pitt  raised  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  England  by  loans,  but  it  is  not  generally 
known,  that  Pitt  "  borrowed  the  idea  of  borrowing" 
from  the  following  anecdote. 

Schneider,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Canton  of  Unter- 
wald,  in  Switzerland,  was  lefl,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  to  shift  for  himself  His  lather  had  been  a  re- 
spectable man,  but  had  Iclt  nr.ihing  to  his  son,  but 
some  sketches  for  a  new  Constitution,  which  Schnei- 
der could  make  no  use  of  The  doctrine  of  loans  came 
into  Schneider's  head,  as  happily  as  that  of  attraction 
struck  Newton.  As  nobody  knew  that  his  fiilher  had 
died  insolvent,  he  declared  openly  that  he  was  in 
want  of  2,000  rix  dollars.  (jC400)  for  vvhich  he  was 
willing  to  pay  5  percent,  inlerest,  the  capital  to  be  re- 
paid in  six  mouths.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
this  loan,  which  was  very  useful  to  him,  and  by  con- 
stantly saying  that  his  father  had  left  him  very  little, 
but  that  by  economy  he  managed  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  e\ery  body  thought  him  a  modest  rich  man. 
Two  months  before  his  bills  became  due,  he  borrowed 
of  another  banker  3,125  rix  dollars,  Schneider  in- 
stantly went  to  the  parties  from  whom  lie  had  borrow- 
ed the  2,000  rix  dollars,  and  after  remarking  that  5  per 
cent,  was  a  heavy  interest  to  pay,  told  them  that  he 
would  repay  the  capital  if  they  would  allow  him  dis- 
count for  the  remaining  part  of  the  term.  The  bank- 
ers, convinced  of  the  stability  of  Schneider,  were  un- 
willing to  take  the  money;  he  persisted,  however,  and 
they  consented  at  length,  on  condition  that  if  ever  he 
should  have  occasion  to  borrow  again,  he  would  apply 
to  them.  Schneider  went  to  work  upon  a  great  scale, 
his  credit  being  fully  established.  In  the  course  of 
three  years,  there  was  such  an  eagerness  in  the  first 
houses  of  Switzerland  to  lend  money  to  Schneider,  that 
he  frequently  refused  their  offers.  He  quieted  his 
conscience,  reflecting,  that  if  he  lived  sixty  years,  ac- 
cording to  his  inordinate  expenditure,  his  creditors 
would  lose  only  400,000  rix  dollars  by  him;  and  be  con- 


sidered the  excellence  of  his  life,  and  the  suggestions 
which  he  made  every  now  and  then  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  an  ample  equivalent. 

To  make  short  of  a  long  story,  Schneider  found^ 
himself  upon  his  death-bed  at  the  age  of  80 — not, 
however,  before  he  had  rendered  a  great  service  to  his 
country,  by  introducing  the  mode  of  making  the  cele- 
brated Gruyere  cheese,  which  is  now  eaten  over  the 
whole  Continent,  He  summoned  his  creditors,  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  to  his  bed-side,  and  after  relating  to 
them  the  mode  which  he  had  adopted  for  his  support, 
and  as  frankly  stating  that  he  had  nothing  to  leave, 
terminated  his  dying  speech  in  the  following  terms  :— 
"  What  is  the  loss  which  you  sustain  by  me,  compar- 
ed with  the  admirable  system  of  finance,  which, 
through  me,  you  can  reveal  to  your  country  ?  I,  a 
poor  mortal,  at  my  dying  hour,  commit  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy; but  the  nation  never  dies.  A  nation  may  bor-- 
row  without  limit,  because  its  existence  is  without 
limit.  Switzerland  has  only  to  tread  in  my  steps,  to 
create  loans,  and  to  pay  the  interest  punctually,  and 
one  day  or  other  she  will  engross  the  capital  of  Eu- 
(  rope." 

The  creditors  were  struck  dumb  with  admiration, 
and  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  the  talents  of  the 
great  Schneider,  erected  over  his  grave  a  superb  monu- 
ment, with  the  inscription — 

"  DER     ENTLKHNER," 

which  signifies  "  The  Borrower."  The  celebrated 
Pitt  in  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  saw  the  monument, 
and  struck  with  its  singularity,  inquired  its  history. 
"  The  nation  never  dies,"  repeated  Pitt  with  ecstacy  ; 
and  he  scarcely  said  any  thing  else  till  he  reached 
London.  The  people  thought  him  mad  ;  but  in  a  few 
months  we  heard  of  the  famous  loans  with  which  he  ^ 
subjected  India,  conquered  colonies,  and  overthrew  Na- 
poleoQ,  who  might,  probably,  have  been  upon  the 
throne  of  France  to  this  day,  if  the  inventor  of  Gru- 
yere cheese  had  never  existed. 
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The  only  mines  of  rock-salt  in  England  are  those 
near  Northwich,  in  Chester,  discovered  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  in  the  year  1670.  The  beds  of  salt  in 
these  mines  are  found  from  80  to  140  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  They  vary  in  thickness,  and 
lay  in  a  waved  direction.  The  first  stratum,  or  bed, 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenly-one  yards  in  thickness,  in 
appearance  resembling  brown  sugar-candy,  perfectly 
solid,  and  so  hard  as  to  be  broken  with  great  difficul- 
ty with  iron  picks  and  wedges.  This  part  of  the  bu- 
siness, however,  has  lately  been  much  accelerated 
by  gunpowder,  with  which  the  workmen  loosen  and 
remove  many  tons  together.  Beneath  this  stratum  is 
a  bed  of  hard  stone,  consisting  of  large  veins  of  flag, 
intermingled  with  some  rock  salt,  the  whole  from 
twenty-five  to  thirtyifive  yards  in  thicluiess.  Under 
this  bed  is  a  seeond  stratum,  or  mine,  of  salt,  from 
five  to  «ix  yards  thick,  many  part*  of  it  perfectly 
white,  and  clear  as  crystal:  others  brown;  but  all  less 
pure  than  the  upper  stratum.  The  whole  mass  of 
salt  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  whitish  clay,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Liverpool  ware. 

Rock-salt  pits  are  sunk  at  a  great  expense,  and  are 
very  uncertain  in  their  (hjration;  being  frequently  de-  j 
fitroyed  i>y  the  brine  springs  bursting  into  ihem,  and 


dissolving  the  pillars  that  support  the  roof;  through 
whieh  the  whole  work  falls  in,  leaving  vast  chasms 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  forming  a  pit,  a  shaft, 
or  eye,  is  sunk,  similar  to  that  of  a  coal  pit,  but  more 
extensive.  When  the  workmen  have  penetrated  to 
the  sak  rock,  and  made  a  proper  cavity,  they  leave  a 
sufficient  substance  of  the  rock,  (generally  about  se- 
ven yards  ifi  thickness)  to  form  a  eolid  roof;  and,  as 
they  proceed,  they  hew  pillars  out  of  the  rock,  to  sus- 
tain the  roof,  and  then  employ  gunpowder  to  separate 
what  they  intend  to  raise.  This  is  conveyed  to  the 
surface  in  large  craggy  lumps,  drawn  up  in  spacious 
baskets.  The  largest  rock-salt  pit  now  worked  is  in 
the  township  of  Wilton,  near  Norlhwich.  This  has 
been  excavated  in  a  circular  form,  108  yards  in  diam- 
eter, its  roof  is  supported  by  twenty-five  pillars,  each 
three  yards  wide  at  the  front,  four  at  the  back,  and 
its  sides  extending  six  yards.  Each  pillar  contains 
294  solid  yards  of  rock  salt,  and  the  whole  area  of  the 
pit,  which  is  fourteen  yards  hollow,  includes  9160 
superficial  yards,  being  little  less  than  two  acres  of 
land.  ^Ve  may  easily  conceive  that  when  this  won^ 
derful  place  is  "'ell  lighted  up.  the  reflection  of  the 
torches  from  so  many  brilliant  surfaces  fiausl  have  a 
very  surprising  effect. 


NICHOLAS    OF    RUSSIA. 

His  imperial  majesty  is  a  remarkable  fine-looking 
man,  of  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height.  His  counte- 
nance is  open  and  ing«nuoufl,  his  manner  frank,  bat  a 
little  inclining  to  bruf»que.  If  1  were  to  see  such  a  man 
in  a  cr»wd,  I  shosld  say,  "  Ttaat  man  is  born  to  be  aa 
emperor."  He  is  thirty-six  years  of  «ge,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  all. those  who ivaveaccesS'to  his  person,  and 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  his  character,  to  be  the 
model  of  a  prince  and  a  man.  His  fine  physiognomy 
is  expressive  of  benignity,  magnanimity  and  intelli- 
gence. He  received  us  in  private  audience,  and  ns 
we  stood  in  a  sort  of  semicircle  he  went  round  and  ad- 
dressed 8»mething  kind  and  peuriinenttoour  professions 
and  nation  to  each  of  us.  He  aslied  me  if  I  had  airer 
seen  in  India  any  thing  of  the  cholera,  to  which  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  never  served  in  India,  but  that  I  had 
had  the  complaint  commonly  called  cholera  morbus 
twice  in  my  life,  once  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  once  at  Constantinople.  His  majesty  snem- 
ed  surprised,  and  asked  me  how  I  was  treated  for  it ; 
to  which  I  replied,  the  first  time,  simply  with  barley- 
water  made  very  sweet,  and  thesecond  time  with  syrup 
of  orjeant  and  water.  I  remarked,  likewise,  that  the 
Arabs,  iwho  were  acquainted  with  the  cholera,  treated 
it  with  rice-water  and  sugar.  'Ah !'  said  hi:<  imperial 
majesty, 'you  have  not  then  had  the  oriental  cholera 
but  its  first  cousin ,  but,'  said  he,  •  your  remedy  is  de- 
serving of  notice.'  He  observed  that  he  trusted  that 
the  measures  he  had  caused  to  bo  taken,  ofquaranline 
and  cordon  sanitaire,  would  clicck  the  progress  of  the 
disorder  ;  'but,'  he  added,  *  it  is  very  difficuilin  Russia 
to  make  the  people  pay  ©hedienoe  to  saniiory  regula- 
tions. >*  You,  in  JEngland,'  said  he,  'respoct  and  «bey 
the  law,  and  enforce  qtiarantine  rigorously.'  I  replied 
that  I  hoped  the  excellent  example  set  by  himself,  in 
performing  fourteen  days  of  quarantine,  on  his  return 
from  IMoscow,  weuld  be  productive  of  good  effects. 
Turning  to  Capt.  IN  ,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  he  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  in  Petersburg,  and  whom 
he  came  with.  N.  replied  he  had  arrived  with  Sir  E. 
Codringlon.  'O,' said  the  emperor, '  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  know  that,  for  I  should ^iiave  had  much  pleasure  in 
showing  you  all  that  I  showed  him.'  He  said  some- 
thing kind  to  the  iwo  other  gentleiwen  who  were  pre- 
sented with  us,  and  then  told  us  that  the  empress 
would  be  glad  to  makt  our  acquaintance — said  that  he 


hoped  to  see  us  often  at  court,  and  that  we  should 
make  a  long  stay  in  Petersburg.  '  But  of  all  things,' 
added  he, '  go  to  Moscow,  for  there  you  will  see  the 
true  Russian  character,  and  the  old  Russian  capital.' 
He  then  bowed  and  wished  hs  good  morning.  We 
were  uext  ushered  by  the  Count  Modene>into  \he  em- 
press' apartments,  and  had  not  waited  long  before  her 
imperial  majesty  appeared,  attended  by  Count  Litta,  the 
grand  chamberlain,  and  Mademoiselle  la  Countesse 
Sophie  de  Modene,  the  lady  in  waiting.  Her  majesty 
is  tall,  fair  and  beautifiil.  She  was  very  gracious,  and 
said  that  she  recommended  me  to  go  from  Moscow 
to  Odessa,  and  so  on  to  Constantinople  by  sea  ;  but, 
when  I  told  her  aiajeety  that  I  had  already  been  at 
Gonrtantinople,  she  replied  that  the  English  were  such 
great  travellers,  that  it  was  not  ea&y  to  point  out  any 
new  route  to  them.  We  had  the  honor  of  kissing  her 
ni.';jest\  's  hand,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  siio  withdrew,  and  sa  fiaished  our  pr&sontatioa 
at  court. — Frankland, 


£ff;;cts  oftiik  Sun  in  discoloring  Platk-glass. 
It  was  long  since  observed  that. hyv^posing  plate-glass 
to  the  solar  rays  it  tsjnaade  to  acquire  a  violet  or  pur- 
ple tinge,  and  this  so  rapidly,  that  the  oUeraiion  is 
claarly  discernable  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years. — • 
Some  plates,  originally  colorless,  which  had  thus  be- 
come tinged,  having  been  brought  under  the  noiice  of 
a  gentloman,  he  was  induced  to  make  an  experiment 
upon  the  subject.  For  this  purpose  he  procured 
throe  ditferent  peices  of  plate-glass,  which  were  tinged 
so  slightly  as  to  appear  altogether  colorless,  unless 
when  viewed  through  their  edges.  Each  of  these  were 
broken  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  wrapped 
in  paper  and  set  aside  in  a  dark  place,  while  th©  por- 
tion from  which  it  had  been  separated  was  exposed  to 
the  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  exposure  was 
commenced  in  the  month  of  January,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing September  a  comparative  examination  was 
made.  The  pieces  from  which  the  light  had  been 
excluded  exhibited  no  sign  of  change,  iBvhile  those 
which  had  been  exposed  had,  in  the  short  space  of 
eight  months,  acquired  so  comiderable  a  degree  of 
color  as  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  created 
a  doubt  with  regard  to  their  original  indenlity. 
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LOVELY    JEAN. 
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Of        a'       the     airs     the     win'     can  blaw,     I         dear  -  ly      like     the 
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west,  For        there     the     bonnie  lassie       lives,       The        lassie 
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lo'e         best,     There     wild     woods     grow  and         rivers       flow,     Wi' 
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mo  -  ny      a      hill  be  -  -  -  -  tween,  Baith    day    an'    night  my 
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fancy's     flight     is  e  -  ver         wi'         my         Jean.  I         see  her 
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in     the         dew  .  y  flow'rs,     Sae        lovely       sweet       and  fair,  I 
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hear  her  voice  in  il  -  ka     bird,    Wi'  rau  -  sic     charm     the 
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air,  There's         not      a         bonnie  flow'r       that    springe.    By 
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fountain,     shaw, 


green, 
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Nor 


yet 


bonnie 


bird         that     sings 


But     minds     me 


my 


Jean. 


O  blaw  ye  westlin  win',  Ijla-vv  fastf 

Amaug  the  leafy  trees, 
"Wi'  gentle  lireeze  frae  muir  an'  dale^ 

Bring  hame  tlie  laden  l>eeSf 
An'  bring  the  lassie  hack  to  me, 

That's  aye  sae  neat  an'  clean-" 
A«  hlink  o'  her  wad  banish  care^ 

Sae  charming   is  my  Jean* 
"What  sighs  an'  vovi^s,  amang  the  knoipret^ 

Hae  past  atween  us  twa, 
HoMT  fain  to  meet,  how  w^ae  to  partf 

That  day  she  gaed  awa', 
The  pow^'rs  ahoou  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
Nae  name  can  he  sae  dear  to  mci 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean* 


Extraordinary  Feat. — A  correspondent  has  fur- 
nished us  with  an  old  and  curious  historical  MS. 
which  we  copy  verbatim.  The^jconclusion  is  imper- 
fect:— "  Buried  at  Disley,  in  Cheshire,  June  2d,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1753,  Mr.  Joseph  Watson,  in  the 
105ih  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Moseley  Com- 
mon, in  ihe  parish  of  Legh,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  married  his  wife  from  Etchells,  near  Man- 
chester, in  the  said  county.  They  were  an  happy 
couple  72  years.  She  died  in  the  94ih  year  of  her  age. 
He  was  park-keeper  to  the  late  Peter  Legh,  Esq.,  of 
Lime,  and  his  father,  64  years,  and  did  drive  and  show 
the  reindeer  to  most  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  a  general  satisfaction  to  all  who 
ever  saw  them,  for  he  could  have  driven  and  com- 
manded them  at  his  pleasure  as  if  they  had  been  com- 
mon-horned caitl^.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
squire  Legh  was  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire;  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  was 
Sir  Roger  Mason,  who  was  then  one  of  the  members 
for  the  said  county;  they  being  merry  and  free,  squire 
Legh  said  his  keeper  should  drive  twelve  brace  of 
slags  to  the  forest  of  Windsor,  a  present  to  the  Queen. 
So  Sir  Roger  opposed  it  with  a  wager  of  500  guineas, 
that  neither  his  keeper  nor  any  person  could  drive 
twelve  brace  of  red  deer  from  Lime  park  to  Windsor 
Forest  on  any  account.  So  squire  Legh  accepted  the 
wager  from  Sir  Roger,  and  immediately  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  Lime  for  his  keeper,  who  directly  came  to  his 
master,  and  told  him  he  must  immediately  prepare 
himself  to  drive  twelve  brace  of  stags  to  Windsor 
Forest  ior  a  wager  of  500  guineas.  So  he  gave  the 
squire,  his  master,  this  answer,  that  he  would  at  his 
command  drive  him  twelve  braces  of  stags  to  Windsor 
Forest,  or  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  by  his  worship's 
direction,  or  he  could  lose  his  life  and  fortune.  He 
undertook  and  accomplished  this  most  astonishing  per- 
formance, which  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
the  most  ancient  history." 


Scene  in  a  School  room. — A  new  pupil  entered, 
of  whom  the  pedagogue  inquired  : 

"  Can  you  read  and  spell  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  urchin,  "  I  can  read  in  the  primer, 
and  spell  taiur  and  gravy." 

Let's  hear  you  read  and  spell  a  little. 

Here  the  lad  read  and  spelt  in  the  most  rapid  man* 
ner. 

"  In  Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all— John  Rodgers  burnt 
his  steak  ior  one  small  children  and  nine  at  the  breast 
— tate — tate — tater  and  grave — ry — tater  and  grave- 
ly" 

"  You  may  take  your  seat,"  said  the  master,  "  and 
if  I  hear  any  noise  from  you  I  shall  call  you  up  and 
give  you  a  flogging." 

"  Uraph,"  said  our  hero,  shrugging  his  shoulders  as 
he  went  to  his  seat,  "  I  would'ntcome  though,  if  you'd 
give  me  two." 


An  elderly  gentleman  travelling  in  a  stage  coach, 
was  amused  by  the  constant  fire  of  words  kept  up  by 
two  ladies.  One  of  them  at  last,  kindly  inquired  if 
their  conversation  did  not  make  his  head  ache,  when 
he  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  naivette,  "No  ma'am, 
I  have  been  married  twenty-eight  years." 


A  Corn  Meal  Rusk.— Among  the  many  delicacies 
in  the  form  of  bread,  which  render  the  enjoyment  of 
breakfast  so  acceptable,  we  know  of  none  more  de- 
serving of  notice  than  the  one  prepared  aceording  to 
the  following  recipe: 

Take  6  cupsfull  of  corn  meal,  4  of  wheat  flour,  2 
cupsful  of  molasses,  and  2  table  spoonfulls  of  saleratus, 
mix  the  whole  together  and  knead  it  into  dough  ;  then 
make  two  cakes;  bake  them  as  you  would  pone,  for 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  and  you  will  have  one  of  the 
most  grateful  descriptions  of  bread  that  ever  graced 
the  table. 
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Horrors  of   War. — Tho    battlos   of  Jena   and 
AuerBtudt    had  b«»ii  fought,   General  Bluchor,  who 
had    followed   the    rotrent    with   the    prince  of  IJo- 
h«nloho  on  tho  led    bank,  was  separated  from  him, 
threw    liimsolf  with  his   corps     into  the    territory  o( 
Meclenbiirg,  and  being  pursued  by  Bcrnadoiic,  Souli, 
and  Murat,  found  kimself  moro  and  moroclosi^lv  press. 
ed  ;  he,  lhcre(i)rc,  passed  the  IVave  ■\viih  25,GU0  men, 
entered  Luhei;,  in  spite  of  all  tho  remonslrancisol"  the 
free  inipwrkil  <'ify,  which  would  have  most  willingly 
maintained  its  neutrality.     The  French  followed  him 
closely,  and  on  ihe  6lh  of  Wo-vcmber,  180G,  n  sangui- 
nary conflict    took   place    between   the  two  armies, 
which  was  but    too  soon  continued  williin  tlio  walls. 
After  n  heroic  redi8tance,Blucher  wan  obliged  to  leave 
the  city.    'IMio  victore,  perfectly    ignorant  o;  the  real 
circumstances,  considered  Lubec  as  a  hostile  city,  and 
turned  all  llieir  fury  upon  tho  unfortunate  inl:.il)iianis. 
A  dreadful  scene  of  pillage   ensued,   which   was  not 
fully  checked  till  tho  lapse  of  three  days.  The  citizens 
were  ill-treated  by  the  Krencli  in  every  po.ssil»le  man- 
ner.    Bluchcr   capitulated    at  Katekau,  on   the  7th  of 
November,  and  the  unhappy  city  had  now  to  nituntain 
75,000  men. — The  humanity  of  Bernadottc succeeded 
in  putting  an   end  to   these    horrors,  and,  by  a  strict 
discipline,  al   least  to  check  the    progress  of  such  an 
awful  devastation.     Bnl  Lubock  was  wholly  unable 
to  recover  itself;  from  that  time  it  was  depressed  un- 
der    intolerable    burdens.      KnormouB    contributions 
exhausted   its  treasury, its  commerce   was  annihilated, 
and,  with  that,   its  principal  resources   dried   up,  and 
even  the  hopes  of  belter  times  vanished,  when,  on  the 
10th  of  December,    1810,  it  was   incorporated    with 
the  French  empire,   and  its    constitution  abolished  by 
an  net  of  violence  after  it  had  existed  GOO  years.     On 
the  Sunday  alter  this  catastrophe, tho  freecorj)sof  the 
French    Colonel    Amell,    loaded    with  the    pillage  of 
friends  and  foes  in  Mecklenburg,  &c.,   ainl    \\  ith  the 
spoils  of  the  unhap|)y  Lubock,  arrived  atavillngo  near 
Hamburg,  where  they  jjehl  a  kind  of  fiair  li)r  the  sale 
of  their  pltuidor.     We   ourselves  saw  soldiers,   eager 
to  lighten  their  burden,  sell  (pmntities   of  silver    coin 
(a    handkerchief  full)   for  a  louis   d'or — <\l\vr  table, 
spoons  for  a  shilling.     Morses  many  of  them  very  g4H>d 
but  of  course,  dreadfully  jaded,  were  sold  from  2s  Gd 
to  30s  each.     A  fVicnd  of  ours  bought  n  horfc,  which 
proved    a   very    fine   one,  for  4s   Englisli.     It    was 
reported    that  a  splendid    diamond   necklace  sold  fi)r 
two    louis  d'or.     At   Hamburg,    under    Davoust    and 
A  andamme  (1813),  a  contribution  o<  48,000,000  francs, 
was  imposed  ui>on  it,  ita  bank  plundered,  and,  lastly, 
when  the  allied  troops  apjiroached  to  its  relief,  it  was 
declared  in  a  slate  of  siege.     From  this  moment  the 
French  laid  aside  nil  moderatitm,  burnt  and   devasta- 
ted tho  environs  with  such  precipitation,  that  the  poor 
inhabitants  could  save  little  or  noneof  their  properly  ; 
and  40,000  persons,   who  were   too   poor  to   furnish 
theffiHolves  with  n  suHicient  stock  of  provisions,  were 
expallo<i  from  the  city,  exjxwed  to  the  dreadful  inclem- 
ency of  a  Hevore  winter,  to  famine,  and  tho  ravages  of 
an  opideinio  nervous   fever.     The  French  proceeded 
with  the  greatest   cruelly.     Thus   Davoust  caused  a 
number  of  unlbrtunaio  citizens  to  bo  taken  from  their 
beds  on  the  night  of  Christmas  eve,  1813,  to   be  shut 
up  in   St.   Peter's  chunih,  and,  at  day-break,  to  be 
driven  by  his   blood-hoinuls   like  a  flock  of  sheep  out 
of  the  gate.s.     Tlie  neighbouring   town  of  Ahona  re- 
corved  th«diigilive8  wiiii  kindness,  and   ihoii^h   itself 
in  great   distress,  did  its    utmost  to  relieve    lliera.     It 
may  he  interesting  to  compare  with  this  another  histori- 
cal event.     Just  a  hundred  years  before,  the  Swoedish 
(Jenoral,  S(enlM>ck,  reduced  Altona  to  ashes,   and   du- 
ring the  dreadful  confligrntion,  thosonnte  of  Hamburg 
closed  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  keep  off  the   crowii  of 
fugitives,  gave  a  banquet  to  the  ferocious  conqueror, 
and  accompanied  him  to   tho  ramparts,   to   view,  in 
all  ita  horrors,  the  spectacle  of  the  burning  town. 


AFFECTINC    INCIDENT. 

In  one  of  tho  mining  disiriots  of  Hungaity   there 
lately  uocurrad  an  inci^fent,  which,   while  it  ipariakes 
largely  of  the  romantic,  isof  nio»t  affecting  interest,  and 
allogether  of  most  extraordinary  and  dramatic  efTect. 
In  opening  a  communication    between   two  mines, 
the  corpse  of  a  miner,  apparently  of  about    twenty 
years  of  ago,  was  found  in  a  situation  wfiich  indicated 
that  he  had  peri.shed  by  an  accidental  falling  in  of  the 
roof  ot  tho  mine.     The  body  was  in  a  stale  of  softness 
and  pliability,  the  features  fresh,  ond  undiHlorted,  and 
the  whole  body  completely  preserved,  as  is  supfiosed, 
from  the  impregnation  with  tho  vitriolic  water  of  the 
mine.     When  exf.osed   to  the  air,  ihe  body  became 
stiff,  but  the  features  and  general  air  were  not  discom- 
posed.    'J'he  person  of  ihe  deceased   was  not  recog- 
nised by  any  one  present,  but   an  indistinct  recollec- 
tion of  tho  accident    i>y  which  llie  suflerer  had  been 
thus  ingulphed  in  ihe  liow4^1s  ol  the  earth  more  than 
Iwlf  a  ceikiury  Was  prolonged  by  tradition  among  the 
minors  and  the  country  people.     Further  inquiry  was 
here  dropped,  and  tho  necessary  arrangements  were 
made  to  inter  the  IxMly  with  tlie  customary  rites  of  bu- 
rial.    At  this  moment,  to  the  aslonishmeni  of  all  pre- 
sent, there  suddenly  appeared  a  decre{)id.old  woman 
of  the  neifhl)0ring  village,  who,  supported  by  crutches, 
bad  left  her  bedrridden  couch,  to  which  infirmity  had 
lor  Boiue  years  conliued  bar,  and  advanced  to  the  scene 
Willi  the  leelingB  of  joy,  of  grief,  and  of  anxiety,  so  in- 
tensely  painted  on  her  aged  face,  as  to  give  her  the 
appearance  of  an  inspired  person,  and  with  an  alac- 
rity which  seemed  truly  miraculous.     The  old  woman 
gazed  upon  the  corpse  for  an  instant,  and  sweeping 
the  long  hair  from*  its  forehead,  in  order  to   obtain  a 
more  perfect  view  of  its  features,  her  countenance  be- 
came as  it  were  suprrnaturally  lighted  tip,  ami  in  the 
midst  of  piercing  hysteric  cries  and  sobs  she  declared 
the  body  to  bo  thai  of  a  young  man  to  wluun  she  hod 
been  engaged  by  iho  lies  of  mutual  affection,  and  the 
promise  of  marriage,  more  than  sixty  years  before.     In 
the  intervals  of  gushing  Hoods  of  lours  and  fainting  fits 
of  her  exhausted  frame,  she  poured  out  thanks  to  Hear 
ven  that  she  had  again  beheld  the  object  of  her  earli- 
est affections,  and  declared  she  could  now  descend  to 
iho  tomb  content.     The   powers  of  life   were   now 
prostrated  by  her  agitated  feelings  and  exertionfi,  and 
sho  was  borne  homeward   by  the  villagers;  but  ere 
she  proceeded  far  from  the  object  of  her  solicitude  she 
was  in  a  state  to  join  him.     Her  spirit,  as  if  satisfied, 
had  flod,  and  the  affeclionato  pair  whom  misfitrtuDo 
had  rent  asunder  were  now  hushed  in  one  grave. 


Female  Expression. — The  celebrated  Judge  Paine, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  induced  by  a  friend  to  go  to  an  assembly  lo  see  a 
noted  beauty  who  was  to  grace  tho  meeting  with  her 
presence.  When  he  arrived  there,  on  being  asked 
how  ho  liked  her  appearance — "  Fudge  !"  exclaimed 
the  cynic,  "  do  you  call  her  handsome  ?  she  has  no 
more  expression  than  a  bowl  of  milk." 


PoRsoN  AND  BR0CKLE8BY.'--In  a  porty  in  whtck 
Person  was  a  guest,  there  was  also  a  physician,  a  Dff. 
Brockieshy,  a  descendant  of  the  eminent  man  who  alt 
tended  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  last  illness.     In  addressing  i 
Dr.  B.,  Person  called  him  Dr.  liock— -"  Yes,  Dr.  Rock," 
"  No,  Dr.  Rock,"  &c. — a  name  rendered  almost  infi^« 
mous  by  Hogarth,  in  his  picture  of"  the  March  of  tha  i 
Guards."     At  length  Dr.  B.  became  offended  and  said^  I 
"  Mr.  Porson,  my  name  is  not  Rock ;  it  is  Brockleaby'.Vi 
— pronouncing  the  syllables  distinctly.     "Well,"  sajkli. 
Porson,  "it  Brock — lees — b  is  not  Rock,  I  know  nO" 
thing  of  algebra." 
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I 


Among  the  crowd  who  'svoro  hnsiily  promcna»liug 
the  8tro«>ts  on  chrislimaa  ovo,  was  Charles  Wosi  ;  and 
if  his  stop  degonoralod  into  a  stride,  and  ihon  a  run, 
lui    miglu  ho  panloned.      Cliarlcs  West  was  a  nt-w 
made  bridegroom.     The  traiisition  frum  llto  dirty,  i-old 
street  to  a  warm  {wirlor,  was  in  itself  plcasnrablo ;  ad- 
ded to  thai,  to    bo  wohomed  homo  by  a  bright  eyed 
girl — all  smiles  and  blushes,  ((or  the  honey  moon  was 
barely  passed)  was  alwoluteiy    too  paradi«al  lor  the 
earth.     Knima  had   wheeled  the  sola  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  as  Charles    sealed    himself  beoide  her.  ho 
was  certainly  a  very  happy  fellow.     Alas!  ho  had  as 
yol  only  drank  lh«  bubbles  of  the  eup.     lOmma  l(H)ked 
lovely,  for  the  glow  of  the  warm  coal  fire  had  given 
a  bloom  to  her  usually  palo  cheek,  which  lighted  the 
limtre  of  her  tlark  eyes.     Hut  there  eamo  a  nhade  of 
thought  over  Emma's  brow,  and  her  husband  instantly 
.remarked    it.     U  is  Htrango  how  8(K>n  Ijusbands  see 
clouds  on  their  lioge  lady's  brows.     It  was  the  first 
Charles  over  saw  there,  and   it  excited  the  tendorcst 
inquiries.     Was  she  tniwell  f — did  she  wish  for  any 
thing  i     Kmma  hesitated,  bln»l»ed  and  looked  down, 
('harlus  pressed  to  know  vshut  had  etMt  such  a  shadow 
over  her  spirits.     "1  fear  yon  will  think  mo  very  sdly, 
but  Mary  French  has  t)oeu  sitting  with  mo  this  after- 
noon."     "Not    li»r    that,    certainly,"    said    Charles, 
smiling.     "Oh  1  did  not  mean  that,  but  you  know  we 
boga^i  to  keep  housi>  nearly  at  (he  same  linte,  oidy  they 
sent    by    IlrenI    to  New   York  lor  car|)eting.      Mary 
woulil    have    me    walk  down  to    Brent's    store    this 
evening  with  her,  and  ho  has  brought  two,  and  they 
are  such  loves."  Charles  bit  his  lip.      "Mary,"  she 
continued,  "said  you  were  doing  a  first  rale  butanoss, 
ami  said  she  was  sure  you  would  never  lol  that  odious 
v'ilton  lay  on  the  parlor,  if  you  once  saw  that  splendid 
Brussels ;  so  rich  and  so  cAwj/j — only  seventy  livo  dol- 
loxs." 

Now    the   odious  "  wil  ton,"  had  been  selected  by 
Charles'  mother  and  presented  to  iheni,  and  the  color 
deepened  on  his  cheek,  as  his  animated  bride  conti- 
nued, "suppose  we  walk  down  to  Brents  and  look  at 
it — there  ore  only  two,  and  it  seems  a  pity  nol  to  se- 
cure it."     "  Etnma,"  said    Charles  gravely,  "you  are 
mistaken  if  you  suppose  my  business  will  justify  ex- 
travagance.    It  will  be  useless  lo  look  at  the  carpet 
as  we  have  one  which  will  answer  very  well,  and  is 
perfectly    new."     Emma's    vivacity    lied,    and    she 
Rat  awkwardly    picking  her  nails.     Charles    felt  em- 
barrassed— he  drew  out  his  watch  and  put  it  back, — 
wlMstled,  and  finding  a    |H'riodical  on  Kmma's  table, 
began  to  read    aloud    some    beautilnl  verses.       His 
voice  was  well  toned,  and   he  soon  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the    writer,  on<l  forgot  his  embarrassmenl, 
when  looking  info  Emma's  eyes  how  ho  was  surprised 
instead  of  tho  glow  of  sympathetic  feeling  he  expect- 
ed to  meet,  to  see  her  head  bent  on   her    hantl, — 
evident  displeasure  on  her   brow,  and  a  tear  slowly 
trickling  down  her  chocks.     Charles  was  a  sensible 
young  man — I  wish   there  was  more  of  them — and 
he  rcllected  a  minute  before  he  said,  "Kinina,  my  love, 
get  your  Ixmnet  and  cloak  on,  and  walk  with  me,  if 
you  please."     Emma  looked  ns  if  she  woulil  like  to 
pout  a  little  longer,   but  Charles  said  "  come,"  with 
siK:h  a  serious  gravity  on  his  countenance,  that  Emma 
thought  i)roper  to  Hc<re<le,  and  nothing  doubling  but 
that  it  was  to  purchase  tho  carpet,  took  his  arm  with 
a  smile  of  triumph.     They  crossed  several  hijuares  in 
tb«  direction  of  Kront's,  until  they  at  last  stood  bclbre 
the  door  oi'  a  miserable  tenement  in  a  back  street. — 
"  where  in  the  world  are  you  taking  me,"  inquired 
Enma,  shrinking  back,     ('harles  quietly  led  her  for- 
ward,] and  liAing    the  latch,  they  stood  in 


r«H)m,  around  the  gralo  of  which,  throe  small  children 
were  hovering  ehtser  and  cU)8cr,  as  tho  cold  wind 
crept  Ihioiigh  (he  crevices  in  the  decayed  walls.  An 
einaciatt>d  beiiii;.  whose  shrunk  teaiures,  sparkling 
eye,  and  Hushed  cheek  spoke  of  deadly  consumption, 
lay  on  a  wrelehed  low  licd,  tho  slight  <overing  of 
which  borely  suiriced  to  keep  her  from  freezing, 
while  a  speetml  babo  whose  black  eyes  looked  un- 
naturally large  from  its  extreme  thinness,  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  draw  sustenance  from  its  dying  mo- 
ther.   . 

"How  are  you,  Mrs.  Wright?"  quietly  inquired 
Charles.  The  wonion  (eebly  raised  herself  »)n  her 
arm.  "  Is  that  yoti  Mr.  West  /—Oh  how  glad  1  am 
ihnt  you  are  come — your  mother  ?"  "  Has  not  been 
at  home  li)r  a  month,  and  the  lady  who  protnised  her  to 
look  aHer  you  in  her  absence,  only  inlbrmed  me  to- 
day of  your  illness."  '•!  have  been  very  ill,"  site 
faintly  replied,  sinking  back  on  her  straw  bed. — 
Emma  drew  n<'ar,  she  arranged  tho  pillow  and  l>ed 
clothes  ovur  the  leeble  siiflbrcr,  but  her  heart  was  too 
full  to  speak — Charles  observed  it  and  felt  satisfied. 
"  Is  that  beautilnl  girl  your  bridef  I  heard  you  wore 
marrietl  ?"  "  Yes,  and  in  ray  mother's  obsenco  she 
will  see  yon  do  not  suirer."  Bless  you  Mr.  Charles 
West — bless  y(m  iht  t\  good  simofa  gooil  mother,  may 
y'otir  yiMing  wili?  deserve  you — and  that  is  wishitig  n 
HCmmI  deal  U»r  her.  You  are  very  good  to  think  of  me," 
she  said,  l<K)king  at  Kmma  "and  yon  are  just  married." 
C;horles  saw  Emma  could  nol  speak,  and  he  hurried 
her  home,  promising  to  send  tho  poor  woman  conl 
ihot  nighl.  The  moment  they  reached  home,  Emma 
burst  into  tears.  "  My  dear  Emma,"  said  Churloa 
soothingly,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  given  you  ttM)  sovero 
u  shock.  It  is  somelimcs  salniary  lo  look  nptin  tho 
miseries  of  others,  Ihnt  we  nuiy  properly  a|)preciato 
our  own  happiness.  Here  is  a  purse  containing 
seventy-five  dollars,  you  may  spend  it  as  you  plouso." 
It  is  unnec^'ssary  to  say  thai  tho  "  (»dious  wilton" 
kept  its  place,  but  the  shivering  ehihiren  of  want, 
were  taught  to  bless  the  name  of  Emma  West,  and  it 
lormed  the  last  ariicnlale  murmur  on  the  lips  of  the 
dying  Bullerer. 

'  m 
Smokinij  I.ADiKH. — The  ladies  of  Augiisturu  arc  in 
g<'neral  tt»lerably  handsome,  their  figures  airy,  light, 
and  rather  elegant.  Their  tiresses  arc  rich,  and  they 
have  abundance  of  fin«»  lace,  of  which  they  wear  n 
profusion.  They  are,  with  very  low  exceptions,  prodi- 
gal of  their  alliM-tions,  and  so  fond  of  smoking  segara, 
that  the  usual  compliment  of  the  morning,  when  they 
are  visil(Hl,  is  to  hand  one.  If  an  additional  compli- 
ment is  intended,  the  lady  will  light  thai  she  means  to 
orter,  by  putting  the  end  m  her  own  mouth,  and  inllam- 
ing  it  from  tho  one  sho  had  herself  been  smoking. 
Another  still  more  allectionate  mode  presents  itself. 
When  the  lady  has  given  you  a  segar,  sho  places  her 
own  in  hor  nkouth,  and,  having  by  two  or  three  good 
whills  thoroughly  liglile<l  her  own,  tho  g(!nllcman  ap- 
primches,  luul,  |)laciiig  Iho  end  of  his  si>gar  on  the 
blazing  one  ol  hers,  they  both  whilf  tintil  each  has  a 
segar  in  full  flame,  when  the  parties  separate  with  a 
smile  and  a  liow,  or  sit  and  continue  theii^hut. 


To  Makio  liKKciiics  BiTK. — This  is  on  important 
object,  and  on«  wo  perceive  with  pleasuro  to  have 
been  ellecled  by  a  Dr.  Elden.  Small  lioles  are  cut  in 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper  corresponding  to  the  |)laco  on 
the  skin,  lo  which  it  is  desired  the  leechtm  shall  bo  at- 
tached. This  being  moistened  and  applied,  tho  leeches 
crawl  atK)ut  until  they  come  to  holes  in  tho  paper, 
a  little  '  when  they  iraniediately  take  hold. 
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There  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  "  Oh,  mammy," 
exclaimed  a  little  urchin,"!  wish  I  was  an  alderman!" 
"  And  if  you  were,  Jacky,"  said  ihe  matron,  "  what 
would  you  do  V  "  What  would  I  do,  mother  ?  wouldn't 
I  eat  fat  bacon  all  day  and  swing  upon  a  gate  !" 

Borrowing. — "  My  marm  wants  to  know  if  your 
marm  will  lend  my  marm  your  marm's  pick-axe  to 
make  our  hog  a  hen  coop  ?"  "  Oh,  ceriainly — and 
when  you  go  home  just  ask  your  mother  if  she'll  be 
kind  enough  to  lend  us  a  keg  of  that  firkin  butter  she 
bought  to-day,  that's  a  nice  little  man;  and  just  clean 
us  a  mess  of  them  pouts  and  eels  that  your  father 
caught  this  afternoon,  and  bring  them  down  with  the 
butter,  my  dear — and  I'll  certainly  give  you  the  first 
bright  cent  I  find  in  the  ashes."  "  I  guess,  on  the 
whole,"  said  the  boy,"  "  we  shan't  want  that  pick-axe 
of  yourn." 

A  captain  in  the  U.  States  Infantry,  when  serving 
with  Gen.  Jackson  against  the  Indians,  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  not  being  brought  to  a  court  martial  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  tendered  his  resignation.  The 
following  is  the  concluding  passage  in  his  letter : — "  In 
leaving  the  service,  I  am  not  abandoning  the  cause  of 
Republicanism,  but  yet  hope  to  brandish  the  glittering 
steel  in  the  field,  and  carve  my  way  to  a  name  which 
shall  prove  my  country's  neglect ;  and  when  this  mor- 
tal part  shall  be  closed  in  the  dust,  and  the  soul  shall 
wing  its  flight  to  the  regions  above,  in  passing  by  the 
pale  moon,  I  shall  hang  my  hat  on  brilliant  Mars, 
and  make  a  report  to  each  superlative  star!  and  arri- 
ving at  the  portal  of  heaven's  chancery,  shall  demand 
of  the  attending  angel  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Washington." 

An  Irishman  was  asked  if  they  had  any  Sunday 
schools  in  his  country.  "To  be  sure  they  have,"  says 
Pat,  "abundance  of  them — they  have  Sunday  schools 
every  day  of  the  week.''' 

A  boy  once  complained  of  his  bedfellow  for  taking 
half  the  bed — '•  And  why  not?"  said  his  mother,  "he's 
entitled  to  half,  aint  he  ?"  "  Yes,  mother,"  said  the 
boy  ;  "  but  how  should  yoti  like  to  have  him  take  out 
all  the  soft  for  his  half?  He  will  have  his  half  right 
out  o'  the  middle ;  and  I  have  to  sleep  both  sides  of 
him." 

Some  years  ago,  as  the  lale  Rev.  Mr.  Pringle,  of 
Perth,  was  taking  a  walk  one  Summer's  afternoon 
upon  the  Inch,  two  young  beaux  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  break  a  jest  upon  the  old  parson.  Walking 
briskly  up  to  him,  and  making  their  bow  politely,  they 
asked  him  if  he  would  tell  them  the  color  of  the  de- 
vil's wig.  The  worthy  clergyman,  surveying  them 
for  a  few  seconds,  made  the  following  reply :  "  Truly, 
here  is  a  most  surprising  case!  Two  men  have  serv- 
ed a  master  all  the  days  of  their  life,  and  can't  tell  the 
color  of  his  wig  I" 

A  Military  Officer. — A  lady  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  military  terms,  asserted  in  a  company  of 
gentlemen  that  her  husband  was  an  officer  in  the  army. 

"  What  is  his  station,  madam?" 

"  I  don't  recollect — but  the  word  ends  with  ral," 
seid  she. 

"  You  must  mean  a  gene-roZ,  madam  ?" 

"  No,  that  is  not  the  word." 

"  Perhaps — a  corpora^  ?"  said  another. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  madam,  perhaps,  it  is  a  d d  scound-roZ?" 

•'  YcB,  yes !  that  is  it,"  she  cried  eagerly. 


I  The  mayor  of  a  diminutive  city  called  to  consult  a 
I  legal  friend  with  regard  to  the  method  of  quelling  riot- 
ous proceedings,  which  were  growing  ungovernable. 
"  Why,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  do  you  not  appeal  to  the 
posse  comilalusr' — "Well,  that's  what  I've  thought 
of;  but,  blast  the  fellow,  I  never  knew  where  to  find 
him." 

A  Clergyman  who  had  been  to  see  the  pirates  ex- 
ecuted, asked  a  friend  of  ours  wheihier  he  had  been 
to  see  the  execution  ?  "No,"  was  the  answer,  "I  never 
attend  religious  ceremonies." 

R.  was  saying  at  the  club  a  few  evenings  ago,  that 
during  his  travels  in  the  East  he  saw  a  juggler  place 
a  ladder,  in  open  ground,  u|)on  one  end,  and  mount  it 
by  passing  through  the  rounds,  and  stand  upon  the  top 
erect."  II.,  who  was  present,  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  Poo!  poo!  I  saw  another  do  the  same  thing,  with 
additions.  When  he  arrived  at  the  top  he  pulled  the 
ladder  up  after  him." 

The  minister  of  a  neighboring  parish  was  called, 
some  time  ago,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  a 
fisherman  of  a  certain  village,  and  his  helpmate.  Afle/ 
using  all  the  arguments  in  his  power  to  convince  the 
offending  husband  that  it  was  unmanly  to  chastise 
manually,  his  beloved  cara  sposa,  the  minister  con- 
cluded— "  David,  you  know  that  the  wile  is  the  weaker 
vessel,  and  ye  should  have  pity  on  her."  "  Confound 
her,"  replied  the  morose  fisherman,  "  if  she's  the  wea- 
ker vessel,  she  should  carry  the  less  sail." 

A  young  wife  remonstrated  with  her  husband,  a 
dissipated  spendthrift,  on  his  conduct.  "  My  love," 
said  he,  "I'm  only  like  the  prodigal  son.  I  shall  re- 
form by-and  by." — "And  I  wilt  be  like  the  prodigal  son, 
too,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  will  arise,  and  go  unto  my 
father,"  and  accordingly  offshe  went. 

The  late  Rev.  M  G.  happening  one  day  to  go  into 
the  churchyard  while  the  beadle  was  employed,  neck 
deep  in  a  grave,  throwing  up  the  mound  and  bones, 
to  make  way  for  another  person,  said  :  "  Well,  Saun- 
ders, that  work  you  are  employed  in  is  well  calcjilated 
to  make  an  old  man  like  you  thoughtful.  I  wonder 
you  dinna  repent  o'  your  evil  ways."  The  old  wor- 
thy, resting  himself  on  the  head  of  his  spade,  and  tak- 
ing a  pinch  of  snuflT,  replied,  "  I  thought,  sir,  ye  kent 
there  was  no  repentance  in  the  grave." 

A  soldier  was  stationed  at  a  post  with  directions  to 
let  no  one  pass  without  giving  the  watchword,  which 
was  Boston.  In  the  course  of  his  patrol,  some  one  ap- 
proached, and  the  sentinel  demanded — 

"  Who's  there  ?" 

"A  friend"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  friend,  advance  and  give  me  the  counter- 
sign." 

No  answer. 

"Blast  you !"  said  the  soldier,  levelling  his  musket, 
"say  Boston,  or  I'll  shoot  you." 

An  Irish  gentleman,  playing  cards,  having,  on  in- 
spection, found  the  pool  deficient,  exclaimed,  "Hero'i 
a  shilling  short ;  who  put  it  in  ?" 

An  auctioneer  having  turned  publican,  was  soon 
after  thrown  into  the  King's  Bench ;  on  which  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post: — 
"Mr.  A.  who  lately  quitted  the  pulpit  for  the  bar,  hat 
been  promoted  to  the  bench." 
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